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PEEFACE. 


It  is  the  purpose  of  this  work  to  give  to  a  busy  age  an  epitome  of  the  nation's 
life  compressed  into  one  volume.  The  National  Cyclopedia  of  American  Biog- 
raphy, from  which  this  matter  is  drawn,  presents  the  history  of  the  country  in  its 
wide  and  varied  aspects,  and  to  such  a  length  that  it  necessarily  limits  its  circulation 
to  a  privileged  few.  It  is  aimed  in  this  work  to  collect  into  a  single  volume,  which 
can  be  placed  in  every  hand,  the  main  facts,  and  the  great  characters  of  our  nation's  life. 

Biography  is  the  basis  of  all  history.  It  is  the  "home  aspect  of  history,"  and 
througli  it  only  do  we  gain  a  knowledge  of  the  causes,  motives,  and  ideals  that  inspire 
and  load  up  to  the  events  which  mark  its  epochs. 

The  importance  of  presenting  to  the  world  comprehensive  biographical  sketches 
and  truthful  likenesses  of  the  men  who  have  been  foremost  in  projecting,  advancing, 
and  crystallizing  the  national  government,  is  unquestioned.  From  AVashiugton  to  the 
present  administration,  the  men  who  have  been  called  by  the  people  to  occupy  the 
executive  offices  of  the  government,  the  opposing  candidates  presented  by  the  minority 
jjarty,  the  members  of  the  judicial  branch  of  the  government,  appointed  by  the  execu- 
tives, and  the  advisers  called  to  their  cabinets,  represent  the  factors  potential  in  ad- 
vancing the  prosperity,  maintaining  the  honor,  and  holding  in  check  the  radicalism  of 
the  people.  In  the  lives  of  these  men  the  student  of  history  of  the  country  can  read- 
ily discover  the  high  purposes  of  its  founders,  the  patriotic  impulses  of  its  defenders, 
and  the  virtue  of  its  people.  The  lives  of  these  builders  show  the  processes  of  build- 
ing, and  disclose  to  view  the  edifice  as  it  stands  in  all  the  beauty  of  its  perfection  ; 
the  work  of  but  four  generations,  and  the  workmen  our  own  fathers. 

As  literature,  art,  education,  the  pulpit,  and  the  press  have  helped  along  the  prog- 
ress of  the  country,  keeping  pace  with  its  civic  life,  the  men  prominent  in  these  de- 
partments of  activity  are  rightly  classed  as  builders  of  the  nation. 

It  is  one  of  the  chief  aims  of  this  work  to  group  these  biographies  with  reference 
to  events  and  movements,  so  that  the  student  is  presented  with  the  means  for  sys- 
tematic study  as  well  as  for  biographical  reference. 

The  value  of  biography  as  a  study  for  the  young  has  never  been  fully  appreciated. 
The  tendency  in  the  past  has  been  to  direct  our  youth  to  the  lives  of  Plutarch,  rather  than 
to  the  achievements  of  men  of  our  own  time.  The  imparting  of  moral  force,  which  is  the 
peculiar  advantage  of  the  study  of  biography,  is  lost  by  the  purely  ideal  aspect  in  which 
the  youthful  imagination  contemplates  a  Grecian  sage,  or  a  Roman  hero.  The  spheres 
of  distinction,  in  which  they  were  illustrious,  were  so  different  from  those  to  which 
men  are  now  attracted  that  very  little  of  wholesome  incentive  or  needed  encouragement 
can  be  derived  from  them.  We  behold  them  to  admire,  not  to  imitate.  Therefore,  in 
full  harmony  with  the  spirit  of  the  age,  as  well  as  the  wants  of  our  nature,  we  offer 
these  biographies  of  the  builders  of  this  newest  and  greatest  of  nations  as  exemplars  of 
ideals  which  we  can  understand,  and  which  will  encourage  old  and  young  to  better 
citizenship  and  sturdier  faithfulness  to  our  great  heritage. 

For  the  average  general  reader  to  own  the  parent  work,  in  its  dozen  imperial 
volumes,  is  beyond  present  hope.  We  have  culled  from  its  pages  the  roll  of  the 
master-builders,  and  present  them  at  their  work,  showing  its  process,  jjrogress,  and 
perfection.  When  this  book  is  digested,  the  desire  to  add  to  this  knowledge  of  the 
master-builders  the  minor  and  multiplied  experiences  of  the  twenty  thousand,  as  ear- 
nest if  not  so  conspicuous,  workmen,  will  make  the  value  of  the  parent  Cyclopisdia  aj)pre- 
ciated,  and  create  a  desire  for  its  possession. 

THE  PUBLISHERS. 


Extract  from  a  Letter  of  Thomas  Carlyle,  addressed  to  David  Laing,  of  Edinburgh^ 
on  the  proposed  National  Exhibition  of  Scottish  Portraits : 

First  of  all,  then,  I  have  to  tell  you,  as  a  fact  of  personal  experience,  that  in  all  my  poor  historical 
investigations  it  has  been,  and  always  is,  one  of  the  most  primary  wants  to  procure  a  bodily  likeness  of  the 
personage  inquired  after;  a  good  portrait,  if  such  exists;  failing  that,  even  an  indifferent,  if  sincere  one. 
In  short,  any.  representation,  made  by  a  faithful  human  creature,  of  that  face 
and  figure  which  he  saw  with  his  eyes,  and  which  I  cap  never  see  with  mine, 
is  now  valuable  to  me,  and  much  better  than  none  at  all.  This,  which  is  my 
own  deep  experience,  I  believe  to  be,  in  a  deeper  or  less  deep  degree,  the  uni- 
versal one;  and  that  every  student  and  reader  of  history,  who  strives  earnest- 
ly to  conceive  for  himself  what  manner  of  fact  and  inan  this  or  the  other 
vague  historical  name  can  have  been,  will,  as  the  first  and  directest  indication 
of  all,  search  eagerly  for  a  portrait,  for  all  the  reasonable  portraits  there  arej 
and  never  rest  till  he  have  made  out,  if  possible,  what  the  man's  natural  face 
was  like.  Often  I  have  found  a  portrait  superior  in  real  instruction  to  half-a- 
dozen  written  "Biographies,"  as  biographies  are  written;  or  rather,  lei  me 
say,  I  have  found  that  the  portrait  was  as  a  small  lighted  candle  by  which 
ilie  biographies  could  for  the  first  time  be  read,  and  some  human  interpreta- 
tion, be  made  of  them. 


It  has  always  struck  me  that  historical  portrait-galleries  far  transcend  in  worth  all  other  kinds  of 
national  collections  of  pictures  whatever;  that,  in  fact,  they  ought  to  exist  (for  many  reasons,  of  all 
degrees  of  weight)  in  every  country,  as  among  the  most  popular  and  cherished  national  possessions; 
and  it  is  not  a  joyful  reflection,  but  an  extremely  mournful  one,  that  in  no  country  is  there  at  present 
such  a  thing  to  be  found. 
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The  Natiokal  CYCLOPiEDiA  of  American  Biography  has  been  undertaken  to 
provide  a  biographical  record  of  the  United  States  worthy  to  rank  with  the  great  Nation- 
al Biographies  of  Europe.  It  embraces  tlie  biographical  sketches  of  all  persons  prom- 
inently connected  with  the  history  of  the  nation.  Not  only  do  rulers,  statesmen,  soldiers, 
persons  noteworthy  in  the  church,  at  the  bar,  in  literature,  art,  science,  and  the  pro- 
fessions find  place,  but  also  those  who  have  contributed  to  the  industrial  and  commer- 
cial progress  and  growth  of  the  country.  The  aim  of  the  work  is  to  exemplify  and 
perpetuate,  in  the  broadest  sense,  American  civilization  through  its  chief  personalities. 

Such  a  work  of  historical  biography  has  never  before  been  attempted.  Previous 
works  have  either  excluded  the  living,  or  limited  them  to  a  well-known  few  in  the  cen- 
tres of  activity.  But  tliis  Cyclop;pdia  is  unique.  It  has  been  prepared  upon  new  lines 
whieli  insure  its  being  the  biographical  authority  of  the  century.  It  is  intended  to 
make  this  Cyclopaedia  National,  representing  the  entire  Republic,  and  reflecting  the 
spirit,  genius  and  life  of  each  section. 

It  is  acknowledged  that  the  great  forces  which  to-day  contribute  most  largely  to 
the  growth  of  the  country  are  tlie  men  who  have  developed  its  industrial  and  com- 
mercial resources,  and  it  is  believed  that,  wliile  literary  workers  should  be  accorded 
ample  representation,  those  who  contriluite  so  much  to  the  material  and  physical  wel- 
fare of  the  country  deserve  and  command  fuller  recognition  than  has  before  been  ac- 
corded them  in  works  of  this  character.  Achievements  in  engineering,  electricity,  or 
architecture;  improvements  in  locomotives,  looms  or  ploughs,  contribute  as  much  to 
the  advancement  of  civilization  as  an  epic  poem  or  an  Oxford  tract;  and  the  factors 
in  these  achievements  are  to  be  sought  out,  and  given  to  the  world  through  the  pages 
of  this  Cyclopaedia. 

In  the  United  States  there  is  neither  a  Nobility,  nor  an  Aristocracy,  nor  is  there 
a  Landed  Gentry,  as  these  classes  are  understood  in  Europe.  But  there  are,  in  the 
United  States,  numerous  Families  which  have  ancient  lineage  and  records,  ahd  other 
families,  founded  in  the  soil,  so  to  speak,  destined  to  become  the  ancestry  of  the  future. 
There  is  every  reason  why  the  genealogy  and  history  of  these  families  should  be  re- 
corded and  perpetuated.  No  native  of  any  other  land  has  reason  to  be  prouder  of 
his  country  than  an  American  whose  family  name  represents  either  direct  descent 
from  the  early  colonists  or  Revolutionary  ancestors,  or  marked  prosperity  and  success 
through  intelligent,  arduous,  and  faithful  labor  for  the  benefit  of  his  country  and  the 
advancement  of  his  race.  One  of  the  objects  of  the  National  Cyclopaedia  is  to  fulfill 
for  the  United  States  this  purpose,  and  supply  an  invaluable  and  useful  means  for 
establishing  identity,  relationship,  birth,  death,  official  position,  and  other  important 
data  which  are  necessary  to  the  making  up  of  such  family  history. 

In  the  gathering  of  material  for  this  work  there  has  been  inaugurated  a  system 
of  local  contributions  from  every  section  of  the  country,  by  which  are  secured  the  facts 
in  reference  to  those  persons  who  have  heretofore  been  omitted  from  biographical 
notice.  Our  American  annals  are  full  of  characters  worthy  of  the  emulation  of  pos- 
terity ;  but  their  story  will  perish,  bearing  no  fruit,  if  it  be  not  gathered  up,  and  pre- 
served by  some  such  method  of  extended  research  as  has  been  adopted  by  the  Pub- 
lishers of  this  work. 

The  rapidity  of  the  Nation's  growth  makes  it  impossible  for  each  section  to  be 
acquainted  with  the  other,  and  up  to  this  time  it  is  only  the  most  conspicuous  person- 
ages in  any  part  of  the  country  who  are  known  beyond  their  locality.  In  the  West 
there  are  men  with  rough  exteriors  who  have  done  more  for  the  prosperity  and  growth  of 
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their  communities  than  has  been  done  by  many  more  noted  personages  in  the  East.  It  is 
one  of  the  aims  of  the  National  Cyclopaedia  to  introduce  to  their  fellow-men  of  the  en- 
tire country  these  Nation-Builders,  heretofore  unknown  to  fame  beyond  the  limits  of 
their  own  neighborhood.  And  one  will  be  surprised  to  discover  how  many,  thought 
to  be  on  lower  pinnacles  of  fame  than  those  whose  deeds  embellish  the  pages  of  fa- 
miliar history  or  biography,  are  shown  by  this  record  to  be  the  peers  of  their  more 
celebrated  contemporaries. 

Instead  of  devoting  large  space  to  the  men  of  jDre-Eevolutionary  times,  it  is  in- 
tended to  make  this  a  live  Cyclopajdia,  which,  while  it  i^reserves  all  that  is  valuable  in 
the  past,  will  include  the  men  and  women  who  are  doing  the  work  and  moulding  the 
thought  of  the  present  time.  The  principal  growth  of  this  country  really  began  with 
the  invention  of  the  telegraph  in  1844,  which  placed  in  touch  the  states  which  were 
before  but  jiroviuces,  and  made  thought,  symjoathy,  and  patriotism  national.  It  is  the 
period  beginning  witli  1850,  therefore,  which  ought  chiefly  to  be  embraced  in  a  work 
which  is  to  co\'er  the  great  develojDment  of  the  country. 

The  history  of  the  past  has  been  the  history  of  the  few,  who,  by  reason  of  a  spe- 
cial ability  to  plan,  intrigue,  and  make  war,  or  by  accident  of  birtli,  were  lifted  into 
prominence,  and  so  became  the  objects  of  observation  and  the  subjects  of  historical 
treatment.  But  the  history  of  the  present  and  the  future  must  be  a  history  of  the 
many,  who,  by  head  and  hand,  or  by  force  of  character  or  high  attainment,  have  made 
themselves  the  centres  and  sources  of  influence  in  their  respective  localities. 

As  works  of  this  magnitude  can  be  published  only  once  in  a  generation,  it  has 
been  thought  wise  to  include  in  the  National  Cyclopasdia  some  of  the  younger  men, 
and  others,  possibly  not  yet  known,  who  give  promise  of  being  notable  and  representa- 
tive in  the  future ;  so  that  when  they  suddenly  spring  into  prominence,  as  is  so  frequently 
the  case,  this  Cycloiifedia  will  contain  information  of  their  lives,  which  will  show  the 
groundwork  of  their  characters  and  their  claim  upon  the  expectations  of  the  future. 
The  ideal  of  a  biographical  cyclopaedia  is  one  which  anticipates  the  information  de- 
manded about  new  men  as  they  come  into  prominence. 

It  is  aimed  to  have  these  biograpliies  include  all  the  facts  worthy  of  mention, 
and,  taken  together,  they  make  a  complete  history  of  the  United  States,  political, 
social,  commercial,  and  industrial. 

It  is  intended  to  make  each  character  sketch  a  likeness  which  will  be  immediately 
recognized  ;  one  which  will  give  tlie  underlying  motive  to  individual  endeavor,  the  se- 
cret of  success,  the  metliod  and  means  of  progress,  the  aim  and  aspiration  of  thought, 
and  whicli,  by  tlie  abandonment  of  the  usual  abbreviated  cyclopedic  style,  becomes  as 
readable  as  a  tale  of  adventure  or  travel.  It  is  aimed,  moreover,  to  render  the  Cyclo- 
pajdia  educational  as  well  as  entertaining,  by  making  the  lives  of  important  men  illus- 
trate noteworth}"  ejDochs  of  national  history. 

A  new  feature  in  the  National  Cyclopaedia  is  the  grouping  of  individuals  with 
reference  to  their  work  and  its  results.  Arranging  the  presidents  of  a  college,  the 
governors  of  a  state,  the  bishops  of  a  diocese,  etc.,  so  as  to  present  a  progressive  narrative 
gives  an  historical  character  to  the  work,  which  is  of  itnique  and  unusual  value. 
Groitpings  are  also  made  with  reference  to  important  events  and  prominent  movements : 
for  instance,  the  American  Revolution,  the  Abolition  Movement,  the  Geneva  Arbitration, 
and  tlie  Pan-American  Congress.  Especially  are  they  made  in  connection  with  great  in- 
dustrial developments,  as  the  telegraph,  ironclads,  cotton,  steel,  and  petroleum;  so  that 
this  work  furnishes  the  means  for  the  systematic  study  of  the  history  and  growth  of 
the  country,  as  well  as  for  biographical  reference. 

This  grouping  of  biographies  necessitates  the  abandonment  of  tlie  alphabetical  ar- 
rangement, which,  though  an  innovation,  is  one  of  the  most  valuable  and  approved 
features  of  the  work.  In  tliese  days  the  utility  of  Indexes  is  becoming  more  and  more 
acknowledged   by   scholars   and   literary   workers  ;    and  general   Cyclopedias,  which  are 
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constructed  in  alphabetical  order,  are  supplemented  by  an  Index.  With  such  an  Index, 
however,  the  alphabetical  order  of  arrangement  becomes  entirely  unnecessary.  More- 
over, in  preparing  this  work,  requiring  such  extensive  research,  it  is  manifestly  impossi- 
ble to  issue  it  in  alphabetical  order  until  the  entire  compilation  is  completed,  and  being 
laid  aside  during  all  these  years  of  preparation,  much  of  this  information  necessarily 
becomes  old  and  unreliable.  But  biography  embracing  men  of  the  time  demands 
immediate  jjublication.  Upon  the  apjiearance  of  a  recent  biographical  work  it  was 
found  that  there  were  over  two  thousand  omissions,  caused  by  the  information  com- 
ing to  hand  after  the  alphabetical  place  had  been  closed,  which  necessitated  the 
addition  of  an  Appendix.  It  is  well  known  that  every  important  biographical  work 
heretofore  ^^ublished  in  successive  volumes  has  at  least  one  Appendix,  which  becomes 
so  much  a  necessity  in  order  to  include  the  omissions,  as  to  compel  its  publication  with 
the  last  volume  of  the  work.  This  at  once  destroys  any  alphabetical  arrangement, 
makes  it  of  no  value  for  reference,  and  compels  a  reliance  upon  the  Index. 

In  view  of  the  grave  disadvantages  of  the  alf)habetieal  method,  the  Publishers  are 
convinced  that  in  a  work  of  the  magnitude  of  the  National  Cyclopaedia,  simple  tradi- 
tional precedent  for  such  an  arrangement  should  not  be  allowed  to  destroy  freshness 
of  material,  or  stand  in  the  way  of  the  manifest  improvement,  which  grouping  makes 
possible.  They  have,  therefore,  disregarded  the  alphabetical  order  in  favor  of  grouping 
the  biographies,  and  will  place  in  each  successive  volume  a  full,  analytical  Index,  cov- 
ering all  the  preceding  volumes,  which  will  make  its  vast  information  immediately  and 
conveniently  accessible,  besides  enabling  its  publication  years  before  it  would  be  possi- 
ble under  the  former  conventional  method.  The  Publishers  have  been  confirmed  in  their 
judgment  by  the  approval  and  endorsement  of  the  leading  librarians,  editors,  and  liter- 
ary workers  of  the  country. 

Pictures  of  home  surroundings  add  so  much  interest  to  biography,  that  it  has  been 
deemed  desirable  to  insert  views  of  residences,  which  give  to  the  work  a  new  fea- 
ture—  the  portrayal  of  dwelling-places,  which,  in  the  future,  will  become  the  ancestral 
homes  of  America. 

As  jjortraiture  is  the  demand  of  the  time  and  contriljutes  so  much  to  the  under- 
standing of  biograjjliy,  it  has  been  made. a  prominent  feature  of  the  National  Cyclo- 
paedia to  have  every  sketch,  as  far  as  possible,  embellished  with  a  portrait.  Great 
pains  have  been  taken  to  secure  from  the  families  or  descendants  the  best  likenesses, 
which  are  engraved  under  their  superintendence  and  approval,  and,  in  a  large  number  of 
instances,  are  given  to  the  world  for  the  first  time  through  the  pages  of  this  work. 

Never  before  has  such  a  collection  of  authentic  portraits  been  made.  If  done  in 
oil  and  hung  upon  walls,  they  would  constitute  the  Historical  Portrait  Gallery,  which 
Carlyle  insisted  ought  to  have  place  in  every  country,  as  among  the  most  pojjular  and  cher- 
ished National  possessions.  But  these  engraved  portraits,  gathered  into  the  convenient  and 
accessible  form  here  presented,  none  the  less  realize  Carlyle's  idea  of  a  National  Gallery, 
for  in  this  manner  there  is  made  accessible  to  the  world,  as  could  not  be  done  in  any 
other  way,  a  collection  so  complete  and  representative,  that  it  may  be  truly  called  the 
National  Portrait  Gallery  of  America. 

To  be  published  in  Twelve  Royal  Octavo  Volumes. 

A  "  Genealogy  and  Autograph  "  Edition,  being  the  First  Impression  from  the 
Original  Plates,  and  limited  to  advance  subscribers  having  Portraits  in  the  Work,  is  print- 
ed on  large  paper,  and  specmlJy  prepared  tvith  White's  Genealogical  Chart  and  Fam- 
ily Register,  together  loith  extra  autograph  pages  for  continuing  tJie  printed  biograph- 
ical record.     This  edition  is  bound  in  Half  Russia.    Price,  Ten  Dollars  per  volume. 

JAMES  T.  WHITE  &  CO.,  Publishers,  New  York. 
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Gentlemen  :  The  proposition  to  abandon  the  stereotyped  and  traditional  use  of  alphabetica]  arrange- 
ment in  your  forthcoming  National  Cyclop.-edia  of  American  Biography,  and  to  publish  with  each 
succeeding  volume  a  full  analytical  index,  covering  all  preceding  volumes,  meets  our  approval,  as  it  will 
in  no  way,  in  our  opinion,  impair  its  value  as  a  book  of  reference. 

"Without  the  restriction  of  so  arbitrary  a  rule,  you  can  give  the  public  the  information  as  gathered, 
without  destroying  its  freshness  and  value  as  contemporaneous  information  by  awaiting  its  place  in  an 
alphabetical  order.  (Signed) 
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WASHINGTON,  George,  first  president  of  the 
United  States,  was  born  Feb.  32,  1732,  at  tlie  family 
homestead  near  Bridges  Creek,  Westmoreland  Co., 
Va.,  the  son  of  Augustine  Washington,  born  1004, 
died  174;i,  and  his  second  wife  Mary  I5all,  born  1704, 
died  17W),  who  were  married  Mareii  0,  1730.  Augus- 
tine at  the  time  of  his  marriage  was  a  man  of  thirty- 
six,  of  good  po.sition,  sterling  character,  considerable 
property,  with  a  fine  open  countenance,  tall,  com- 
manding figure  and  manj'  personal  attractions.  His 
first  wife,  Jane  Butler,  had  left  him  four  motherless 
children,  two  of  whom,  Lawrence  and  Augu.stine, 
lived  to  reach  maturity.  ^lary 
Ball,  daughter  of  Jo.seph  Ball 
of  Epping  Forest,  Va.,  was 
known  as  the  "Rose  of  Ep- 
ping Forest "  and  esteemed  the 
belle  of  all  that  region,  and  as 
a  bride  of  twenty-si.\  she  is 
said  to  have  been  exceedingly 
beautiful,  yet  no  authentic  por- 
trait of  her  is  known  to  exist. 
Conjectural  or  fancy  pictures 
have  been  in  more  than  one 
instance  published,  but  much 
as  the  people  of  this  country 
would  like  to  preserve  the 
likeness  of  the  mother  of  Wash- 
ington it  is  undesirable  to  re- 
produce pictures  where  proof 
is  wanting  of  their  truth,  as  all 
such  portraiture  is  misleading. 
The  American  ancestry  of  George  Washington  is 
very  clearly  established,  and  the  mooted  points  in 
his  English  ancestry  which  have  led  to  the  recent 
scholarly  researches  by  Henry  F.  Waters,  A.]\I., 
are  now  practically  settled.  The  father  of  Augus- 
tine was  Lawrence,  bora  in  Virginia,  whose  wife 
Tvas  ]\Iildred  Warner;  the  father  of  Lawrence  was 
John  who  emigrated  to  Virginia  about  1057,  aged 
twenty-four,  and  became  a  prosperous  planter  in 
Northern  Neck,  between  the  Potomac  and  Rappa- 
hannock rivers,  and  a  resolute  colonel  in  expeditions 
against  the  Indians.  His  second  wife,  the  mother 
of  Lawrence,  was  Ann,  daughter  of  Nathaniel 
Pope,  of  the  family  which  gave  the  name  to  Pope 
creek.  This  John  was  accompanied  to  America  by 
his  brother  Lawrence,  aged  twenty-two,  who 
founded  another  branch  of  the  Washington  family 
in  Virginia.  The  errors  of  writers  and  genealogists 
•which    caused    the  confusion    in    relation    to  the 
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parents  of  these  emigrants  came  through  constant 
repetition  of  the  names  John  and  Lawretice  in  all 
the  generations  of  the  Washingtons  for  centuries. 
The  two  Virginia  settlers  were  suitposed  to  belong 
to  the  next  generation  beyond  where  they  are 
actually  found  by  Mr.  AVaters,  whose  discovery 
establishes  tlie  true  lineage  of  George  Washington. 
These  young  men  who  landed  on  this  continent  in 
1657  were  sons  of  Lawrence  Washington,  M.A., 
rector  of  Purleigli  in  Essex  Co.,  England,  a  fellow 
of  Brasenose  College,  Oxford,  and  ii;  1031  jjroctor 
of  the  University  of  Oxfdrd,  whose  wife  was 
Amphillis  Roades,  and  who  was  the  son  of  Lawrenc^ 
AVashingtou  of  Sulgrave  and  Brington,  and  Marga- 
ret Butler;  his  two  elder  brothers,  both  knighted, 
were  Sir  William  Washington  of  Packingham,  who 
married  Anne,  daughter  of  Sir  George  Villiers, 
knight,  and  half-sister  of  the  Duke  of  Buckingham; 
and  Sir  John  Wa.shington,  of  Thrapston,  whose 
wife  was  Mary,  daughter  of  Philip  Curtis  of  Lslip. 
Sir  William's  son  Henry  was  a  colonel  in  the  royal- 
ist army  and  governor  of  AVorcester.  A  younger 
brother  of  Sir  AVilliam  and  the  rector  of  Purleigh, 
Thomas,  born  about  1005,  died  at  Madrid  1623,  is 
believed  to  be  the  one  mentioned  by  Sir  Edmund 
Verney  as  a  page  in  the  service  of  Prince  Charles.  It 
would  seem  from  the  evidence  now  available  that 
the  AVashington  family  were  royalists  in  every 
branch,  with  no  sympathy  for  Cromwell  and  his 
adherents.  Lawrence,  the  royalist  clergyman,  went 
into  retirement,  and  his  death  occurred  about  1655, 
his  wife  having  died  a  few  months  earlier.  Crom- 
well was  then  firmly  seated  in  Ids  protectorate  and 
the  orphaned  sons  unable  to  make  headway  against 
the  current  of  affairs  in  their  own  country  naturally 
turned  their  faces  to  Virginia,  the  refuge  of  so  many 
defeated  royalists.  Tracing  the  ancestry  in  the 
direct  line  we  learn  that  the  father  of  Lawrence 
Washington,  of  Sulgrave  and  Brington,  who  died  in 
1010,  was  Robert  of  Sulgrave,  who  lived  until  1020. 
The  father  of  Robert  of  Sulgrave  was  Lawrence 
Washington,  mayor  of  Northampton,  whose  father 
was  John  Washington  of  AVarton,  whose  father  was 
Robert  AA'ashington  of  Warton,  whose  father  was 
John  Washington  of  Whitfield,  in  the  time  of 
Richard  III. 

The  ancestry  of  Mary  Ball  is  quite  as  interesting 
as  that  of  the  AVashingtons;  it  has  been  traced  to 
AA'illiam  Ball,  lord  of  the  manor  of  Barkham, 
Berks,  England,  who  died  1480.  His  son  Robert,  of 
Barkham,  died  1543,  whose  son  WiUiam  died  1550, 
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whose  son  John  died  1599,  -whose  son  John  died 
1628,  -whose  son  William,  of  Lincoln's  Inn,  was  the 
father  of  Col.  William  Ball,  who  emigrated  to  Vir- 
ginia about  1650  and  founded  Jlillenbeek  on  the 
liappahannock  in  the  parisli  of  St.  ilar3-'s.  White 
Chapel.  He  -was  the  grandfather  of  Col.  Joseph 
the  father  of  Mary,  whose  son  Joseph,  Mary's 
brother,  was  educated  in  England,  became  a  lawyer, 
married  Frances,  daughter  of  Thomas  Kavensoroft, 
of  London,  and  resided  at  Stratford-by-Bow.  It  is 
thought  Mary-paid  him  a  vi.sit  in  England  a  few 
years  before  her  marriage. 
The  home  to  which  she  went 
as  a  bride  in  17130  was  one  of 
the  best  of  the  Virginia  farm- 
houses of  the  period;  it  had 
four  rooms  and  a  spacious  at- 
tic, a  piazza  on  the  river  front, 
and  two  chimneys  in  the  olden 
st_vle  one  at  each  end  of  the 
structure.  She  found  there 
quite  a  .small  ami)'  of  men  and 
women  servants.  The  planta- 
tion of  her  husl)and  embraced 
upwards  of  a  tliousand  acres, 
wliich  witli  caref\U  manage- 
ment rajiidly  increa.sed,  soon 
taking  in  with  other  lands  an 
estate  in  Staffoi-d  cciuuty  op- 
posite Fredericksl>ui-g  which 
had  a  house  upon  it  of  precisely  the  same  archi- 
tectural pattern  as  that  in  ^^■hich  they  were  liv- 
ing and  to  which  the  franily  removed  in  1735  on 
the  burning  of  their  plea.sant  home — the  birth- 
place of  George.  The  new  residence  was  on  the 
brow  of  a  steep  slope  of  the  left  bank  of  the 
Rappahannock  in  sight  of  the  town,  and  here  the 
Ixiyhood  of  our  tirst  president  -was  pa.s.sed.  In  1743 
Augustine  Washington  suddenly  died,  leaving  his 
widow  with  five  children  under  eleven  years  of  age, 
of  whom  George  was  the  eldest.  The  property  was 
ample  for  their  sujiport,  and  the  bereaved  family 
-5S'as  virtually  independent.  Each  son,  including 
the  step-sons  of  JIary  Washingtcni.  Lawrence  and 
Augustine,  inherited  a  valuable  landed  estate.  The 
mother  was  equal  to  the  diHieulties  and  the  respon- 
sibilities of  the  .situation  in  which  .she  found  herself. 
She  -was  a  woman  of  rare  administrative  ability, 
with  a  vigorous  grasp  of  every  detail  of  business, 
sensible,  self-respecting;  a  Christian  of  fervent 
piety,  exercising  constant  charity  to  the  poor,  ener- 
getic, far-seeing  and  of  inflexible  tirnmess  wherever 
jirineijile  was  involved.  She  had  the  power  of 
acquiring  and  maintaining  great  influence  over  her 
family  and  associates,  a  trait  exceptionally  conspic- 
uous in  her  distingui.shed  son.  She  ruled  her  house- 
hold with  dignity,  taught  her  children  obedience, 
inihistry,  honesty  and  economy,  and  directed  much 
of  their  education  with  the  aid  of  ]irivate  tutors, 
ller  step-sons  looked  to  her  reverently  for  counsel 
and  advice.  Lawrence,  who  took  a  loving,  parental 
interest  in  George  and  his  affairs  during  his  minor- 
ity, once  .said:  "Of  the  mother  I  was  more  afraid 
than  of  my  own  parents;  she  awed  me  in  the  midst 
of  her  kindness."  The  "Father  of  his  Country" 
bore  emphatic  testimony  on  numberless  occasions  to 
the  force  and  loveline.ss  of  character,  and  the  noble 
life  of  his  mother,  attributing  his  successful  career 
to  the  moral,  intellectual  and  phy.sical  training  that 
he  received  from  her.  He  was  ever  proud  to  do  her 
honor.  America  owes  her  a  debt  of  gratitude,  and 
her  memory  will  ever  be  cherished  as  a  precious 
legacy.  The  Stafford  home  of  the  Washingtons 
was  near  one  of  the  chapels  of  the  parish,  the 
sexton  of  which,  blaster  Hobby,  was  the  first  school- 
teacher of  young  George,  the  lad  obtaining  the  rudi- 
ments of  his  education  in  the  "old  field"  school- 


house,  -n-here  he  learned  reading,  writing  and 
ciphering,  and  where  also  he  took  pleasure  in  dis- 
playing the  martial  spirit  which  was  so  predominant 
in  his  character;  thus  liis  .schoolmates  all  Oecarne 
soldiers,  and  had  parades,  reviews  and  sham-fights, 
George  being  commander-in-chief  of  the  forces.  He 
pos.sessed  a  warm  temper,  and  his  disposition  was 
commanding  as  was  also  his  stature.  Even  at  the 
age  of  thirteen  his  frame  was  large  and  po-n'erful 
and  he  had  a  reputation  for  agility,  strength  and 
horsemanship  which  was  unequaled  in  his  neigli- 
borhood.  He  practiced  all  sorts  of  athletic  exer- 
cises— rimning,  wrestling,  leaping,  pitching  quoits 
and  tossing  iron  bars — and  manj'  anecdotes  are 
related  of  his  remarkable  strength  and  his  achieve- 
ments in  athletic  exercises.  He  studied  whenever 
he  had  oppm-tunity,  and  thus  picked  up  some  book- 
keeping and  a  kiuraledge  of  land-surveying.  The 
latter  was,  indeed,  in  great  requisition  at  this  time 
on  account  of  the  constant  allotment  and  buying 
and  selling  of  land.  So  it  happened  that  ju.st  after 
completing  his  sixteenth  year,  in  company  with 
George  William  Fairfax,  Wa.shington  went  out 
beyond  the  Blue  Kidge  and  tmdertook  tlie  sur- 
vey of  the  lands  of  Lord  Fairfax,  being  thus- 
occupied  for  about  three  years.  The  boy  had 
already  been  offered  a  position  as  midsliipman 
on  his  brother's  (Capt.  Lawrence  Washington) 
shi]i  in  the  expedition  then  going  on  under  Ad- 
miral Vernon  against  Carthagena;  in  fact,  the 
residence  on  the  Potomac  was  called  Mt.  Vernon  ia 
honor  of  this  commander.  George  would  gladly 
have  accepted' the  position,  and  woidd  then  proba- 
bly have  followed  a  naval  life,  but  for  the  remon- 
strances of  his  mother  whom  he  dearly  loved  and 
who  was  decidedly  opposed  to  the  plan.  The  rival 
claims  of  the  French  and  English  to  the  Ohio 
valley  brought  about  considerable  feud,  and  Wash- 
ington, although  but  nineteen  years  old,  was 
appointed  district  attorney-general  and  by  his  intel- 
ligence and  knowledge,  showed  himself  worthy  of 
the  position.  He  was  also  apiMiinted  adjutant  of 
a  iirovincial  troop,  witli  tlie  rank  of  major.  In 
1751,  he  made  a  trip  to  Barbadoes,  which  proved  to 
be  his  onl)'  sea  voyage,  as  the  death  of  his  brother 
Lawrence  occurring  soon  after,  left  George  Wash- 
ington heir  to  his  estates  at 
Mt.  Vernon.  In  October,  1753, 
Gov.  Dinwiddle  sent  Wash- 
ington, then  twenty-two  years 
of  age,  on  a  hazardous  expe- 
dition to  ascertain  the  num- 
ber and  force  of  the  French 
stationeil  on  the  Ohio  and  vi- 
cinity, the  probabilities  of  their 
receiving  reinforcements  from 
Canada,  the  number,  location 
and  garrisons  of  their  forts  and 
so  forth,  and  to  deliver  his 
credentials  and  a  letter  from  " 
the  governor  to  the  French 
commander,  demanding  an  an- 
swer in  the  name  of  his  Bri- 
tannic majesty,  and  tipon  re- 
ceiving it  to  request  a  sutH- 
cient  escort  to  protect  him  on 
ptirsuit  of  this  mission  Washins 
7uuch  suffering,  privation  and 
cember   18th   he   presented   his 


his  return.      In 
iton   encoiuitered 
delay,  but  on  De- 
credentials   to  the 


French  cotnmander,  who  was  stationed  fifteen  miles 
fr(Hn  Lake  Erie,  on  French  creek,  and  on  Jan.  16th 
delivered  to  Gov.  Din-niddie  the  reply  of  the  French 
ollicer.  On  May  10,  1755,  M'ashington  was  appointed 
aide-de-camp  to  Gen.  Braddock.  He  was  present 
with  the  two  regiments  of  regidars,  wliich  were  led 
against  Fort  Duquesne  by  Gen.  Braddock,  and  in 
encountering  the  disastrous  ambuscade  of  July  9, 
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1755,  lie  liad  four  Imllcts  llirough  his  coat  and  two 
horses  slicit  miller  liiiii,  while  he  was  the  otily  aide 
not  killed  or  woundeil.  It  was  here  thai  he  olilaiiied 
from  the  Iiiiliaiis  the  re|mlalinM  of  ha\  iiiuachaiined 
life,  while  his  eouiitryiiieii  were  proud  of  his  eoiir- 
age  and  already  l)e};aii  lo  hold  him  in  high  esteem. 
Soon  after  this"  eainpaign  Washington  returned  to 
Mt.  Vernon  in  a  dispirited  mood.  In  a  letter  lo  his 
brother  he  writes;  "  1  was  emjiloyed  lo  go  a  journey 
in  the  winter,  whieh  I  believe  few  or  none  would 
have  midertaken,  and  what  did  I  gel  by  it  ?  ^ly 
expen.ses  borne.  I  was  llieii  appoinled  wilh  Iritling 
pay  to  conduet  a  handful  of  men  lo  Ihe  ( )hio.  What 
did  1  get  by  that  ?  Why,  after  pulling  myself  lo  a 
considerable  expense  in  equipping  and  providing 
necessities  for  the  company.  I  went  owl.  was  soundly 
beaten  and  lost  all,  came;  iii  and  had  my  commission 
taken  from  me;  or,  in  olher  words,  my  command 
reduced  under  a  jirelc'n.se  of  an  order  from  home 
(England).  I  then  went  out  a  volnnleer  wilh  Gen. 
Braddock  and  lost  all  my  hor.ses,  and  many  other 
things.  I  have  been  on  the  lo.sing  order  ever 
since  I  entered  the  service  nearly  two  years  since." 
In  the  meantime  3,000  men  were  raised,  and  the 
Assembly  of  Virginia  promptly  voted  £40,000, 
while  on  Aug.  14,  1755,  Washington  was  appointed 
to  the  command  of  this  body  of  men  by  tlov,  Din- 
widdle. Meanwhile  a  clergyman,  the  Kev.  Samuel 
Davis,  in  a  sermon  cited  Wa.shinglon  as  "that 
heroic  youth.  Col.  Washington,  whom  I  cannot  but 
liope  Providence  has  hitherto  preserved  in  so  signal 
a  manner  for  some  important  service  to  his  coun- 
try." The  reducticm  of  Fort  Duquesnc;  practically 
terminated  the  campaign.  The  French  domination 
of  Ihe  (»liio  was  at  an  end.  The  Indians  p.-iid  hom- 
age to  the  British  as  the  comiuering  jiower.  and  a 
treaty  of  peace  was  concluded  with  all  the  tribes 
between  the  Oliio  and  Ihe  Lukes.  For  the  lime  the 
military  career  of  Wa.shinglon  was  closed.  He 
retired  from  the  service,  and  in  1759  married  jMrs. 
Manila  Chistis,  the  ceremony  being  celebrated  on 
Jan.  0th  at  Ihe  residence  of  the  bride.  Three 
months  later  Wa.shinglon  took  his  .scat  in  the  house 
of  burgesses  at  Williamslmrg,  Va.,  and  he  remained 
a  meniber  of  that  assembly  fcjr  some  years.  In  the 
meantime  lie  was  engaged  in  the  imiirovement  of 
his  estates,  raised  crops  of  wheat  and  tobacco,  and 
carried  on  brick-yards  and  fisheries.  In  the  legisla- 
tive halls  of  Virginia  Washington  spoke  but  .seldom, 
and  alwavs  briefly  and  to  t'lie  point;  but  Patrick 
Henry  said  of  him  th.-it  he  was  "for  solid  informa- 
tion "and  sound  judgment  nnquestionably  the 
greatest  man  in  the  assembly."  The  discontent 
against  Great  Britain  grew  rapidly  among  the 
colonies.  England's  policy  towanls  them  was  from 
the  Srst  purely  commercial  and  wholly  restrict- 
ive. The  navigation  laws  slnit  their  ports  against 
foreign  vessels  and  obliged  them  to  export  their 
productions  only  to  countries  belonging  to  the 
English  crown  and  subjected  their  trade  between  the 
colonies  to  duties.  AVa.shinglon  was  in  the  house  of 
burgesses  when  the  stamp  act  became  the  subject 
of  discussion.  Up  to  this  period  his  correspondence 
and  all  his  conduct  had  shown  a  loyal  devotion  to 
the  crown  as  well  as  patriotic  attachment  to  his 
country  It  was  seen  that  the  stamp  act  was  so 
obnoxious  that  in  March,  1766,  it  was  repealed  and 
matters  went  on  as  before  until  the  Grafton  ministry 
resigned  in  1770  and  the  reins  of  power  in  England 
passed  into  the  hands  of  Lord  North.  An  act  was 
pa.ssed  revoking  all  duties  in  the  colonies  excepting 
that  on  tea,  but  this  particular  tax  was  the  most  ob- 
noxious of  all,  and  when  in  December,  1773,  several 
ships  freighted  with  tea  arrived  some  of  them  were 
sent  back  as  they  were.  At  Charleston  the  tea  was 
unloaded  and  stowed  away  in  cellars  where  it  rotted, 
while  at   Boston  as  is  well-known  a  party  of   men 


disguised  as  Indians  boarded  the  ships  on  the  night 
of  Dec.  mth,  broke  open  all  the  chests  and  emptied 
their  conleiils  into  the  waters  of  the  harbor.  This 
act  so  arou.sed  the  wrath  of  the  British  government 
that  in  the  following  June  the  harbor  of  Bo.ston  was 
closed  and  all  business  ceased.  This  act  caused 
pas.sionate  excitement  throughout  Ihe  colonies  and  a 
general  congress  being  called,  lo  whidi  \\'ashington 
was  a  delegate,  it  assembled  in  Philadeliihia  Sejit.  5, 
1774.  Asecond  Virginia  convention  was  held  at  Rich- 
mond in  the  spring  of  1775  and  measures  were  ad- 
vocated for  arming  and  disciplining  the  military 
force  and  iiroviding  for  the  defense  of  the  colony. 


The  following  month  occurred  the  battle  of  Lexing- 
ton, and  on  June  15,  1775,  Washington  was  elected 
commander-in-(  liief  of  the  army  at  a  salary  of  !^500  a 
month.  He  received  his  commission  from  the 
president  of  congress  on  June  30th  and  arrived  at 
the  headquarters  of  the  army  at  Cambridge  on 
,Iuly  ~d.  ^Meanwhile  the  English  troops  had  been 
reinforced  liyGeiis.  Howe,  Burgoyne  and  Sir  neniy 
Clinton.  The  first  battle  of  the  Kevolulion.  that  of 
Bunker  Hill,  had  been  fought  and  now  upon 
Washington  fell  the  confidence  and  dependence  of 
the  entire  Continental  army.  This  consisted  on 
July  ;i,  1775,  when  Washington  took  form.-d  com- 
mand of  it,  of  about  14,000  men,  9,000  of  whom  be- 
longed to  Massachusetts;  the  whole  boil_v  being  dis- 
tributed in  a  semi-circular  line  eight  or  nine  miles  in 
extent  within  which  were  concentrated  the  BritLsh 
forces.  \Vorks  were  jiut  iqi  by  Washington's  army 
preparatory  to  the  bombardment  or  Boston.  The 
siege  of  the  city  continued  through  the  winter  with- 
out any  striking  incident  until  !March4,  1776,  when 
a  movement  was  made  for  the  occupation  of  Dor- 
chester Heights.  It  became  necessary  to  dislodge 
the  rebels  from  this  point  or  for  the  British  to 
evacuate  Boston.  Gen,  Howe  finding  the  works 
which  had  been  put  up  too  strong  to  be  easily 
carried,  beat  a  retreat,  which  called  forth  the 
remark  of  W^ashington  that  it  "was  precipitate 
beyond  anything  I  could  have  conceived."  The 
troops  driven  out  of  Boston  sailed  for  New  York 
and  with  other  arrivals  swelled  the  number  of 
ships  in  that  port  to  one  hundred  and  thirty  men-of- 
war  and  transports.  AVashington  arrived  near  New 
York  on  April  13th  and  there  undertook  the  direc- 
tion of  the  campaign  again.st  C'anada.  On  .July 
4th  the  Declaration  of  Indeiiendence  was  adopted 
at  Philadelphia.  On  Aug.  37th  the  battle  of  Long 
Island  was  fought  and  AVashington  was  obliged  to 
retreat  and  cross  with  his  troops  to  the  mainland 
near  the  city.  This  ditfieult  and  dangerous  feat  was 
accomplished  with  entire  success.  In  September 
AVashington's    headquarters    were    moving    about 
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between  Kingsbridge  and  'White  Plains  and  on 
Nov.  12th  he  crossed  the  Hudson  to  Fort  Lee,  but 
found  the  enemy  under  Lord  Cornwallis  in  posses- 
sion and  then  continued  his  retreat  into  New  Jersey, 
reacliing  Trenton  on  Dec.  22d  and  at  once  conveyed 
his  baggage  and  stores  across  the  Delaware.  On 
Dec.  2oth  he  recrossed  the  Delaware,  and  on  the 
following  day  fought  the  battle  of  Trenton  and 
captured"  nearly  one  thousand  prisoners  with  their 
artillery.  Just  at  this  time  congress  invested  him 
■with  supreme  military  power.  The  enemy  seemed 
panic-stricken  and  on  June  27,  1777,  evacuated  the 
Jerseys.  In  Augu.st  the  Briti.sh  army  under  Gen. 
Howe  made  a  movement  against  Philadelphia, 
whereupon  the  American  army  retreated  and  Corn- 
wallis took  possession  of  the  city,  the  main  body  of 
his  army  being  encamped  at  Germantown.  Here 
Washington  made  an  attack  in  October,  but  wasre- 
]3ulsed  with  considerable  loss  and  on  Dec.  17th  went 
into  winter  quarters  at  Valley  Forge.  The  suffer- 
ings borne  by  the  American  troops,  badly  clothed 
and  equipped  and  insufficiently  provisioned,  have 
gone  into  liistory.  The  Britisli  evacuated  Phila- 
delphia in  June,  1778,  and  being  piu'sued  by  AVash- 
ington's  array  they  were  defeated  in  the  battle  of 
Monmouth  Court  House,  but  efl'ected  their  escape. 
This  was  the  principal  action  during  that  year, 
and  at  the  beginning  of  December  Washington's 
army  went  into  winter  quarters  his  line  extend- 
ing "from  Long  Island  sound  to  the  Delaware. 
The  war  now  mainly  went  on  in 
the  South.  Cornwallis  defeated 
Gates  and  Sumter,  but  was  him- 
self defeated  in  the  battle  of  the 
Cowpens,  Jan.  17,  1781.  In  May 
following  Lafayette  with  his  force 
at  Kichmond,  Va.,  was  dislodged, 
and  Cornwallis  proceeded  to  York- 
town  where  he  designed  to  es- 
tablish a  permanent  post.  He  was 
closely  watched  and  followed  by 
Lafayette,  while  Washington  was 
liuriying  to  the  aid  of  the  latter.  On  Sept.  28th 
the  combined  armies  marched  from  AVilliamsburg 
towards  Yorktown  and  at  night  encamped  within 
two  miles  of  that  point.  On  Oct.  11th,  a  general 
assault  was  made  by  the  American  force,  and  soon 
Lord  Cornwallis,  finding  that  through  the  severity 
of  the  attack  his  hopes  of  retaining  the  position 
were  in  vain,  dispatched  a  flag  with  a  letter  to 
Washington,  proposing  a  cessation  of  hostilities  for 
twenty-four  hours  and  that  then  terms  should  be 
arranged  for  the  surrender  of  the  posts  of  Y'ork 
and  Gloucester,  and  which  were  later  in  accordance 
with  terms  agreed  upon,  duly  surrendered  to  Gen. 
Washington  as  commander-in-chief  of  the  combined 
armies.  The  niunber  of  prisoners  who  capitidated 
was  7.073.  The  surrender  of  Cornwallis  gave  a 
death-blow  to  the  war  and  in  November  Washing- 
ton went  to  Philadelphia  where  he  was  received 
by  congress  with  distinguished  honors.  In  the 
meantime  a  general  treaty  of  peace  was  under 
consideration  iu  Paris,  and  on  Jan.  30,  1783,  its 
execution  was  proclaimed  by  congress.  On  June 
8th  in  that  year  Washington  addressed  a  letter  to 
the  governors  of  the  several  states  in  which  he  dis- 
cussed with  ability  and  eloquence  those  ideas  which 
he  considered  would  prove  essential  to  the  well- 
being,  and  even  to  the  existence  of  the  United 
States  as  an  independent  power.  On  Nov.  2d  he 
delivered  his  parting  address  to  the  army;  on  Nov. 
25th  New  York  was  evacuated  by  the  British,  and 
on  Dec.  4th  he  bade  his  pathetic  and  atTeclionale 
farewell  to  his  officers.  He  resigned  his  connnission 
on  the  23d  of  the  same  month  with  a  note  whose 
closing  words  were:  "Having  now  finished  the 
work  assigned  me  I  retire  from  the  field  of  action, 
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bidding  an  afEectionate  farewell  to  this  august 
body  under  whose  orders  I  have  long  acted. 
I  here  offer  my  commission  and  take  my  leave 
of  all  the  employments  of  public  lite."  In  a 
letter  to  Gov.  Clinton  he  said:  "The  scene  is 
at  last  closed.  I  feel  myself  eased  f)f  a  load  of  pub- 
lic care.  I  hope  to  spend  the  remainder  of  my  days 
in  cultivating  the  affection  of  good  men.  and  in  the 
practice  of  the  domestic  virtues."  How  little  Wash- 
ington foresaw  the  importance  of  his  future  career 
as  a  statesman  can  be  judged  from  these  expressions. 

A  brief  summary  of  the 
qualifications  which  Washing- 
ton had  exhibited  up  to  this 
point  in  his  life  appears  in  the 
admirable  and  philosophical 
estimate  formed  regarding  him 
by  Edward  Everett,  who  says 
of  him,  in  reference  to  his  pre- 
parati(m  for  the  earlier  and  mil- 
itary part  of  his  public  services: 
"But  militarv  command  was  but  one  part  of  the 
career  which  awaited  Washington.  Almost  all  the 
duties  of  government  centered  in  his  hands  under 
the  inefficient  administration  of  the  old  congress. 
A  merely  military  education  would  have  furnished 
no  adequate  prei^aration  for  the  duties  to  be  per- 
formed by  him.  It  was  accordingly  a  most  auspi- 
cious circumstance  that  from  the  year  1759  to  the 
Revolution  he  passed  fifteen  years  as  a  member  of 
the  house  of  burgesses  where  he  ac(iuired  a  familiar 
knowledge  of  civil  affairs  and  of  politics.  The 
ordinary  legislation  of  a  leatling  colonial  govern- 
ment like  that  of  Virginia  was  no  mean  school  of 
political  experience,  aud  the  state  of  affairs  at  the 
time  was  such  as  to  expand  and  elevate  the  minds 
of  men.  Everything  was  inspired  with  an  uncon- 
sciously developed  but  not  the  less  stirring  revo- 
lutionary energy,  and  many  of  his  associates  were 
men  of  large  views  and  strenuous  character. 
"While  his  public  duties,  civil  and  military,  pre- 
pared him  in  this  way  for  the  position  he  was  to  fill 
in  war  and  in  peace,  ihe  fifteen  years  which  he  passed 
in  the  personal  management  of  a  large  landed  estate 
aud  the  care  of  an  ample  fortune,  furnished  abun- 
dant occasion  for  the  formation  of  the  economical 
side  of  his  character,  and  gave  a  thoroughness  to 
his  administrative  habits  which  has  not  been  wit- 
nessed in  the  career  of  many  very  eminent  public 
men  in  Europe  or  America.  It  will  not  be  easy  to 
find  another  instance  of  a  great  military  and  politi- 
cal leader  who  to  the  same  degree  has  been  equal 
to  the  formation  and  execution  of  the  boldest  plans, 
and  to  the  control  of  the  most  perplexed  combina- 
tions of  affairs,  and  yet  not  above  the  most  ordinary 
details  of  business  nor  negli- 
gent of  minute  economies; 
but  it  was  precisely  this 
union  of  seeminglj'  inconsis- 
tent qualities  of  mind  and 
cliaracter  which  was  most 
needed  from  the  time  he  took 
command  of  the  revolution- 
ary army  to  the  close  of  his 
presidential  service. "  The  pe- 
riod succeeding  the  peace  of 

1783  up  to  the  adoption  of  the  constitution  of  the 
United  States  in  1788  was  peculiarly  critical.  The 
United  States  just  formed  was  without  a  govern- 
ment— unable  to  command  respect  abroad  ortostart 
upon  a  career  of  prosperous  growth  and  development 
at  home.  The  country  was  e.vhausted  by  the  war, 
there  were  no  manufactories,  very  little  commerce, 
a  considerable  foreign  debt  and  hardly  any  revenue. 
Some  organization  of  a  permanent  character,  and 
some  source  of  legitimate  and  acceptable  taxation 
for  the  purpose  of  revenue  were  obviously  essential. 
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Accordinnjly  the  body  now  known  as  the  "  Federal 
•Convention"  assembled  in  Philadelphia  on  ]\[ay  2, 
1787,  Washington  being  unanimously  elected  its 
president.  Jared  Sparks,  in  his  "  Life  of  Washing- 
ton," both  in  referenee  to  this  convention,  and  Wash- 
ington's views  regarding  its  importance  and  the 
duties  of  its  niemlx'rs.  savs:  "  He  read  the  history 
and  examined  tlie  iiriueiples  of  the  ancient  and 
modern  confederacies.  Tliere  is  a  jiaper  in  his 
handwriting  which  contains  an  al)stracl  of  cacli,  and 
in  whicli  are  noteil  in  a,  nietlio<lical  order  their  chief 
characteristics,  kinds  of  authority  they  possessed, 
their  modes  of  operation  and  tlieir  defects.  The  con- 
federacies analyzed  in  thisjiaper  are  the  Fiycian,  Am- 
phictyonic,  Acliiean  Ih'lvctic,  Helgic  and  Germanic." 
In  the  convention,  while  Wasliington  did  not  take 
an  active  part  in  the  debates  which  weri'  principally 
had  in  committee  of  the  wliole,  his  powerful  intlu- 
ence  was  steadily  exerted  in  the  direction  of  an 
efficient  central  government.  The  convention  re- 
mained in  session  about  four  months  and  on  Sept. 
17th,  1787,  the  result  of  their  labors  as  embodied  in 
the  present  constitution  of  the  United  States,  was 
communicated  to  the  Federal  congress.  5Ir.  George 
Ticknor  Curtis,  in  Ids  valuable  "  History  of  the 
Constitution,"  writes:  "Tliere  is  a  tr.ndilion  that 
when  Washington  was  about  to  sign  the  instrument, 
be  rose  from  his  .seat  and,  holding  tlie  pen  in  his 
hand,  after  a  short  pau.se  inonounced  these  words; 
'  Should  the  states  reject  this  excellent  constitution 
the  jirobability  is  that  an  opportunity  will  never 
again  be  offered  to  cancel  another  in  peace — the 
ne.xt  will  be  drawn  in  blood.'"  While  the  consti- 
tution was  before  the  dilferent  slates  for  action. 
'U'ashington  did  not  cca-^e  to  employ  his  injluence 
efficiently  through  the  medium  of  his  corresi)ond- 
ents  to  procure  its  adoption.  It  was  duly  ratified 
and  in  accordance  with  its  provisions,  a  president 
and  vice-president  of  the  United  States  of  America 
were  duly  voted  for,  the  mimber  of  electoral  votes 
given  in  this  first  election  being  but  Oil,  all  of  which 
were  for  Gen.  Washington.  Tliirly-f'our  voles  were 
given  to  John  Adams,  luid  tlie  remainder  being 
scattered  among  other  candidates,  George  Washing- 
ton and  .John  Adams  were  duly  elected  the  first 
president  and  vice-president  of  the  United  States. 
That  Washington  shrunk  from  assuming  his  high 
office  with  genuine  reluctance  his  private  and  con- 
fidential correspondence  sliows.  He  was  probably 
the  only  president  ever  called  to  the  affairs  of  state 
without  liaving  desired  and  probably  exerted  him- 
self to  obtain  the  nomination.  Washington  re- 
ceived the  official  notification  of  his  election  at  Jit. 
Vernon  on  Ajiril  14,  1789,  and  started  immediately 
for  the  seat  of  government,  which  was  for  the  first 
two  years  at  New  York.  His  journey  througli  the 
states  of  JIaryland,  Pennsylvania  and  New  Jersey 
■was  a  triumphal  procession.  He  took  the  oath  pre- 
scribed by  the  constitution  on  April  3(1,  1789.  At 
the  time  of  entering  upon  his  office  'Washington  was 
fifty-seven  years  of  age.  His  frame  naturally  vigor- 
ous and  athletic  presented  a  most  dignified  appear- 
ance, but  its  strength  had  imfortuuately  been  some- 
what impaired  by  the  labors  and  exposures  of  two 
"wars  and  by  rejieated  severe  attacks  of  disease. 
Soon  after  his  arrival  in  New  York  Washington  was 
taken  very  sick,  his  sufferings  were  intense  and  his 
recoveiy  was  slow,  and  while  he  was  still  in  a  .state 
of  convalescence,  he  received  news  of  the  death  of 
his  mother  on  Aug.  25,  1789,  at  the  advanced  age 
of  eighty-two.  On  recovering  his  health  Washing- 
ton entered  upon  the  duties  and  labors  of  his  office. 
While  he  stood  alone  in  the  estimate  of  the  entire 
people  whose  government  he  was  called  upon  to 
administer  he  soon  foimd  his  position  surrounded 
by  difficulties.  Inexperienced  in  civil  administra- 
tion, he  was  to  inaugurate  a  new  and  untried  system 
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of  government,  a  new  experiment  to  which  some 
looked  forward  with  buoyant  confidence,  many  with 
doubt  and  apprehension.  On  Sept.  11,  1789, 
Washington  nominated  Gen.  Kno.x  for  secre- 
tary of  war,  and  about  a  week  later  he  named 
Alexander  Hamilton  as  secretary  of  the  treas- 
ury. On  Sept.  27th  he  wrote  unofficially  to 
Kdmund  Randolph,  of  Virginia,  offering  him  the 
nomination  of  attorney-general  of  the  United 
States.  John  Jay,  of  New  York,  received  the 
appointment  of  chief  justice 
of  the  supreme  court  of  the 
United  States,  his  a.ssociate  jus- 
tices being  John  Rutlcdge.  of 
South  Carolina:  James  Wil- 
son, of  Pennsylvania;  AVilliam 
Cushing,  of  .Massachusetts; 
John  Blair,  of  Virginia,  and 
J.ames  Iredell,  of  North  Caro- 
lina. Thomas  Jefferson,  at 
that  time  minister  to  llie  court 
of  Versailles,  was  nominated 
by  Washingtt)!!  as  secretary  of 
state.  The  (luestion  about  the 
liermanent  location  of  the  seat 
of  goveriuncnt,  which  was 
one  of  the  topics  over  which 
tliere    were    violent    contests, 

it  being  agreed  that  congress  shoidd  continue 
for  ten  years  to  hold  its  .se.ssions  in  Philadel|ihia, 
during  which  time  public  buildings  should  be 
erected  to  which  the  goveinment  should  remove  at 
the  expiration  of  the  term  to  the  territory,  ten  miles 
si|uare,  selected  for  the  purpose  on  the  confines  of 
Maryland  and  Virginia  and  ceded  by  those  states 
to  the  United  States  and  designafcti  as  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia.  Wa.shington  now  determined 
to  examine  with  his  own  eyes  the  condition 
of  the  country,  and  to  learn  more  accurately 
the  disposition  of  the  people.  Having  already 
made  a  tour  of  the  eastern  states  he  set  out 
in  .March,  1791,  on  a  tour  through  the  southern 
states.  This  journey  he  made  with  one  set  of 
horses  over  a  di.stance  of  1,887  miles,  returning  to 
I'liiladelphia  on  the  6th  of  July.  Congress  assem- 
bled at  Philadelphia  on  Oct.  24,  1791,  and  as  in  the 
course  of  the  session  Washington  vetoed  the  appor- 
tionment bill  great  feeling  was  manifested  in  the 
debates  throughout  the  session.  At  this  time  Wash- 
ington observed  with  pain  the  political  divisions 
whicli  were  growing  uji  in  the  country,  and  the 
charge  of  the  government  was  becoming  intolerably 
irksome  to  him.  So  much  so  that  he  longed  to  be 
relieved  from  it.  It  was  after  a 
long  and  painful  conflict  of  feel- 
ings that  Washington  consented 
to  be  a  candidate  for  re-election. 
There  was  no  opposition  on  the 
part  of  the  public,  and  the  vote 
for  him  in  the  electoral  college 
was  unanimous.  John  Adams 
was  re-elected  vice-president  by 
a  majority  of  twenty-seven  votes 
over  Gen.  Clinton.  In  his  open- 
ing address  after  expressing  his 
deep  and  respectful  sense  of  the 
renewed  testimony  of  public  ap-  r;^,j  -n^m 

probation  manifested  in  his  re- 
election, Washington  proceeded  to  state  the 
measures  he  had  taken  in  consequence  of  the 
war  in  Europe  to  protect  the  rights  and 
interests  of  the  United  States  and  maintain 
peaceful  relations  with  the  belligerent  parties. 
While  pressing  upon  congress  the  necessity  of  plac- 
ing the  country  in  a  condition  of  efficient  defense  he 
.said:  "  There  is  a  rank  due  the  United  States  among 
nations  which  will  be  withheld  if  not  absolutely  lost 
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by  the  reputation  of  weakness.  If  we  desire  to 
avoid  insult  we  must  be  able  to  repell  it;  if  we 
desire  to  secure  peace  it  must  be  known  tliat  we  are 
at  all  times  ready  for  war." 

The  second  term  of  Washington's  administration 
was  biu'den.some  to  an  extraordinary  degree;  dis- 
sensions in  tlie  caljinet  and  in  congress,  difficulties 
arising  from  the  necessity  for  maintaining  a  strict 
nevUrality  in  European  affairs,  insurrections  and 
internal  dissensions  told  lieavily  upon  him;  two 
parties  among  the  jjeoplc  were  opposed  to  each 
other  on  the  main  points  of  the  government.     The 


constitution  had  been  adopted  in  the  most  impor- 
tant states  by  slender  majorities  and  in  the  face  of 
strong  o]iposition,  the  latter  being,  generally  speak- 
ing, on  the  part  of  persons  who  regarded  a  strong 
central  government  with  apprehension  as  dan- 
gerous to  the  prerogatives  of  the  state  govern- 
ments and  the  liberties  of  the  people.  Of  these 
two  parties,  Jlr.  Hamilton  and  J[r.  Jefferson 
were  respectively  the  acknowledged  representa- 
tives. Naturally  the  diverse  opinions  of  such 
men  coming  up  in  cabinet  discu.s.sions  aroused  a 
good  deal  of  irritation,  which  was  treated  by  Gen. 
Washington  with  untiring  patience,  he  seeking  to 
conciliate  opposite  opinions  so  far  as  it  was  possible. 
In  the  matter  of  the  funding  system,  the  assump- 
tion of  the  revolutionary  debts  of  the  several  states 
and  the  establishment  of  a  national  bank  the  mem- 
bers of  his  first  cabinet  had  been  divided.  Soon 
after  the  commencement  of  his  second  term,  Jlr. 
Jefferson  and  Mr.  Hamilton  retired  from  the 
cabinet,  but  their  withdrawal  instead  of  relieving 
Washington  from  the  embarrassments  arising  from 
their  hostile  relations  to  each  other,  was,  in  fact, 
the  signal  for  a  stricter  organization  in  congress  and 
throughout  the  countrj'  of  the  parties  of  which  they 
were  severally  the  leatlers.  AVashington  still  stood 
before  the  coiuitry  with  unshaken  personal  popu- 
larity in  a  relation  unshared  and,  indeed,  unap- 
proached  by  any  other  individual.  The  war 
between  France  and  England  following  after 
the  French  revolution  and  the  Reign  ol"  Terror 
greatly  embari'assed  the  government  of  the  United 
States,  since  the  general  sympathies  of  Amer- 
icans were  strongly  with  France,  while  the 
course  pursued  by  Great  Britain  towards  the  United 
States  since  the  peace  of  1783  had  been  productive 
of  extreme  irritation.  Washington,  however,  being 
determined  to  maintain  the  neiUrality  of  the  coun- 
try, had  a  proclamation  to  that  etfect  issued,  which 
was  drafted  by  Mr.  Jetferson  and  unanimously 
adopted  by  the  cabinet.  The  appointment  by 
Washington  of  John  Jay,  chief  justice  of  the  United 
States,  as  a  special  minister  to  England,  was  a  move- 
ment that  was  violently  assailed  by  the  opposition 
party,  and  which  barely  passed  the  senate.  He 
succeeded  in  negotiating  a  treaty  by  which  the 
principal  points  in  controversy  between  the  two 
governments  were  settled.  Vet  this  treaty  itself 
was  vigorously  oppo.sed  in  the  United  States,  and 
was  barely  adopted  by  the  constitutional  majority — 
two-thirds — of  the  senate.  A  town  meetiiig  was 
held  in  Boston  where  resolutions  strongly  condemn- 
ing the  treaty  were  adojited,  and  oldered  to  be 
transmitted  to  the  president.  He  had.  however, 
made  up  his  mind  that  the  public  interest  requiied 
the  contirmation  of  the  treaty  and  returned  to  the 
Boston  remon.strants  a  dispa,ssionate  an.swer  to  that 
eflFect.  But  this  luifortunate  affair  did  not  end  here. 
"  The  mission  of  Jay,"  says  Chief  Justice  Marshall, 


in  hi-i  "  Life  of  Washington,"  "  visibly  affected  the 
decorum  «liieh  had  been  usually  observed  towards 
him  and  the  ratification  of  llie  "treaty  brought  into 
o|.en  view  feelings  wliich  had  long  beeii  ill-concealed. 
In  equal  virulence  the  militaryand  political  char- 
acter of  the  ])resident  wa.s  atiacked,  and  he  was 
averred  to  be  totally  destitiUe  of  merit  either  as  a 
soldier  or  a  statesman.  The  calumnies  with  which 
he  was  assailed  were  not  confined  to  his  public  con- 
duct. Even  his  qualities  as  a  man  were  the  subject 
of  detraction.  That  he  had  violated  the  constitu- 
tion in  negotiating  a  treat_y  without  the  previous 
advice  of  the  senate,  and  in  embracing  within  that 
treaty  subjects  belonging  exclusively  to  the  legisla- 
ture, was  openly  made  plain,  for  \\  hich  an  impeach- 
ment was  publicly  suggested,  and  that  he  had 
drawn  upon  the  treasury  for  his  jirivate  use  more 
than  the  salary  annexed  to  his  ottice  was  unblush- 
iugly  a.sscrteil."  Such  was  the  nature  of  party  ani- 
mosity and  ijarty  frenzy  in  those  early  days. "  The 
instances  attlieted  Washington  but  they"  did  not 
cause  him  to  swerve  a  hair'sbreadth  from 'his  course. 
During  Washington's  second  admini.stration  an 
attempt  whicli  proved  to  be  rather  formidable  was 
made  to  resist  the  levying  of  an  unjiopidar  tax  on 
distilled  spirits.  This  oc'curred  particularly  in  west- 
ern Pennsylvania,  where  the  payment  of  the  duty 
was  in  many  cases  refused,  the  tax-gatherers  and 
other  officers  of  the  LTnited  States  insuTted,  meetings 
to  oppose  the  law  held  and  at  length  preiiarations 
made  for  organized  forcible  resistance.  These  pro- 
ceedings became  so  bold  that  in  1794  it  became 
necessary  to  adopt  decisive  measures,  the  militia  of 
the  neighboring  states  of  New  Jersey,  Maryland  and 
Virginia  were  called  out  in  aid  of  the  militia  of 
Pennsylvania  to  the  amount,  in  the  whole,  of  l.),000 
troops,  while  the  president  avowed  his  intention  of 
taking  the  field  in  person.  These  demon.strations 
produced  the  desired  effect  and  the  insurrection 
known  as  the  "Whiskey  Rebellion"  subsided. 
During  the  last  year  of  Gen.  Washington's  sec- 
ond term  of  office  suggestions  were  made  to  him 
by  his  friends  looking  to  a  re-election,  but  nothing 
could  now  shake  his  purpose  to  retire  and  he  deter- 
nuned  to  put  all  doubts  on  that  subject  at  rest  by  a 
ver}'  formal  announcement  of  his  purpose.  Having 
this  inmiediate  object  in  view  and  at  the  same  time 
feeling  an  almost  parental   interest  in  the  welfare. 


present  and  future,  of  his  countrymen,  he  deter- 
niined  upon  issuing  a  farewell  address  to  his  fellow- 
citizens  embodying  his  last  counsels  for  their 
instruction  and  guidance.  It  had  been  his  design  to 
prepare  such  a  paper  at  the  close  of  his  first  term 
but  being  induced  at  that  time  to  rclinqui.sh  his 
intention  of  retiring  the  act  was  postponed.  During 
the  early  part  of  1796.  Washington  was  engaged  in 
preparing  with  the  assistance  of  Alexander  Hamil- 
ton and  using  in  i)art  a  paper  which  had  been  pre- 
pared four  year^  before  by  Madison  the  docmnent 
now  known  as  the  Farewell  Address.     Of  this,  the 
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two  oriirinal  papers — Washington's  first  rougli  draft 
and  Hamilton's  revision  of  it — have  disappearwl 
from  llic  arcliives,  but  tlic  original  manuscript  of 
the  farewell  address,  from  which  it  was  printed  is 
in  exisU'uce  and  is  wholly  in  the  handwriting  of 
Washington,  being  in  fact  in  the  possession  of  the 
Lenox  library  in  New  York,  having  been  pur- 
chased for  $2,5(10  by  James  Ijcnox,  Esq.,  and  by  him 
liresenlcd  to  that  institution.  Tlie  address  was 
]iublished  and  produced  a  marked  sensation 
througliout  the  country.  Several  of  the  state  legis- 
latures ordered  it  to  he  s])read  upon  their  records. 
On  Dec.  T,  17!((i,  Washington  met  the  two  liouses 
of  congress  for  tlie  last  time  and  addressed  them 
with  congrat\ilations  upon  the  success  of  the  ex- 
periment of  a  republican  form  of  government 
as  illustrated  by  the  case  of  the  United  States. 
ImuK'diately  after  retiring  from  the  ))residential 
otlice,  Washington  proceeded  to  Mt.  Vernon,  where 
he  trusted  to  pass  quietly  and  .serenely  the  remain- 
der of  his  days.  On  the  appearance  of  a  danger  of 
■war  with  France  he  was  asked  to  again  take  charge 
of  the  army  of  the  United  States,  but  fortunately 
the  dillieulties  between  the  two  countries  were 
settled  without  an  appeal  to  arms.  Washington 
continued  to  reside  at  ^It.  Vernon,  oc- 
cupying him.self  with  tlie  management  of 
his  large  estate,  and  formulating  a  com- 
plete .system  on  wliich  it  was  to  have 
been  carried  on  for  a  series  of  years.  For 
„,,  three  years  he  continued  to  thus  manage 

HI  and    arrange    his    alfairs,    enjoying    good 

^'  health  and  occupying  himself  vigorously 

anil  actively  in  ]iersonally  supervising 
liis  farming  and  other  business  matters. 
On  December  lOth,  ITOS),  he  was  appar- 
ently in  perfect  health.  The  afternoon 
of  the  day  became  lowering  and  on 
the  11th  the  weather  was  boisterous,  rainy, 
and  at  night,  says  his  own  diary,  "  There 
was  a  large  circle  on  the  moon."  The 
morning  of  the  12th  was  overcast  and 
AVashington  wrote  his  last  letter,  which 
was  to  Hamilton  and  principally  on  the 
subject  of  a  military  academy.  That  morn- 
ing he  rode  out  as  ii.sual  over  his  farm.s, 
remaining  in  the  saddle  live  liours  and 
much  of  the  time  in  a  storm  of  snow,  liail 
anil  rain.  During  that  evening  the  general 
appeared  as  well  as  usual,  but  on  the 
morning  of  the  ISth,  which  was  Friday, 
there  being  a  heavy  fall  of  snow  and  as 
he  complained  somewhat  of  a  sore  throat, 
the  result  of  his  exposure  the  day  before,  he  <iniitted 
his  usual  morning  ride.  The  weather  clearing  up  in 
the  afternoon  he  went  out  about  the  grounds  for  a 
time,  hut  experienced  considerable  lioarseness.  Be- 
tween two  and  three  o'clock  in  the  morning  of  Satur- 
day the  14th  Gen.  Washington  awoke  with  a  chill. 
He  could  then  scarcely  speak  and  breathed  with  dif- 
ficulty. His  physician,  Dr.  Craik,  wlio  lived  in 
Alexandria,  was  sent  for,  but  in  the  meantime  he 
was  bled  by  one  of  the  overseers  and  various  efforts 
were  made  to  relieve  the  pain  in  his  throat  and  diffi- 
culty in  swallowing.  His  phy.sician  arrived  and 
two  other  medical  men  were  called  in  for  con- 
sultation, hut  the  patient  grew  no  better  and  be- 
tween ten  and  eleven  o'clock  on  the  night  of 
Dec.  14,  1799,  he  breathed  his  last. 

General  Washington  died  from  what  is  now 
technically  called  acute  laryngitis.  On  Dec.  18th 
his  mortal  remains  were  deposited  in  the  famih' 
vault  at  Mt.  Vernon. 

Beyondany  man  of  his  time, Washington  attracted 
the  interest  of  the  civilized  world,  and  was  in  conse- 
quence the  victim  of  artists  wlio  flocked  to  Aiuerica 
to  ask  the  privilege  of  portraying  the  greatest  per- 
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Ronage  of  the  age.  With  cliaracteristie  courtesy 
Washington  gave  sittings  to  all  a|iiilicants,  the  re- 
sult being  a  variety  of  alleged  portraits,  almost  as 
dissimilar  as  if  they  had  had  dillerent  originals.  The 
most  popular  portrait  (see  full-page  etching)  is  that 
made  by  Gilbert  Stuart,  which  is  but 
one  of  several  made  by  the  same  arti.st, 
who  tried  many  times  before  proiluc- 
ing  one  that  satished  lain.  That  his 
work  has  been  accepted  as  tlie  real 
Wasliington  is  probably  due  to  the 
fact  that,  being  an  American,  he  made 
liis  subject  an  American,  just  as  the 
foreigner  made  liim  a  countryman  of 
liis  own,  so  that  we  have  French, 
Scotch  and  Italian  Wa.shingtons.  The 
.s:ime  artist's  untlnished  portrait  of 
Martha  Washington,  shown  in  the  vig- 
nette, is  accejited  as  the  ty|)ical  rep- 
resentation of  the  first  lady  of  tlie 
White  HoiLse.  Tlie  other  vignettes 
are  from  jiaintings  by  Robertson, 
Wright  and  Uogers.  wlio.se  work  was 
d<iiie  on  ivory.  The  artistic  book  of 
K.  B.  John.son  "Original  Portraits  of 
Washington,"  (folio",  Boston,  1882), 
and  "Character  Portraits  of  Washing- 
ton," by  W.  S.  Baker  (Philadelphia,  1887),  give 
full  descriptions  of  the  various  portraits  and 
memorials.  Attractive  as  the  subject  was  to  art- 
ists, it  was  of  even  greater  interest  to  writers, 
until  a  li.st  of  tith'S  alone  require  many  pages  in  the 
library  catalogues.  Much  of  the  matter  is  worth- 
less, part  it'll  larly  that  which  relates  to  his  ancestry, 
one  fanciful  biogra]>her  tracing  his  descent  from 
Thor  of  the  Scandiiiaviaii  mythology.  All  on  this 
point  that  is  authentic  and  reliable  is  found  in 
"Washington's  Ancestry,"  by  Henry  F.  Waters, 
A.  M.  (I'aniph.,  Boston.  "lK89),"who  has  straightened 
out  the  uncertainty  concerning  his  English  connec- 
tions lieyond  the  possibility  of  a  doubt.  Elaborate 
lives  have  been  written  by  Chief  .Justice  Jlarshall, 
from  the  original  jiapers  (3  vols.,  1804).  Jared 
Sparks  (12  vols.,  1834),  and  Washington  Irving  (5 
vols.,  1855).  This  last  has  been  revised  and  con- 
densed by  Jolin  Flske  (New 
York,  1888).  Among  other  au- 
liorities  are  :  Aaron  Bancroft,  J. 
Curry,  George  Gibbs,  .Joel  'I'. 
Ileadley,  Caroline  At.  Kirkland, 
E.  C.  "McGuire,  .las.  K.  Paul- 
ding, David  Ramsay,  R.  Rush, 
Chas.  W.  Asliam,  Ma.son  L. 
Weenis.  Edward  Everett's  ar- 
ticle in  the  "  Encyclopedia  Bri- 
tannica."  reprinted  in  one  vol- 
ume, and  his  series  of  articles  in 
the  New  Y'ork  "Ledger,"  are 
sources  of  valualile  information. 
The  numerous  collections  of  pa- 
pers and  selections  from  Wa.sh- 
ingtou's  works  are  superseded 
by  the  edition  in  fourteen  volumes,  now  in  course 
of  publication,  printed  from  the  original  papers 
and  edited  by  W.  C.  Ford  (New-  Y'ork,  1889-91). 
Among  more  recent  writings  are  the  "Life"  by 
Henry  Cabot  Lodge  in  American  statesmen  series 
(2  vols.,  Boston,  1889).  and  the  ten  scholarly  papers 
hy  Mrs.  Martha  J.  Lamb,  published  in  the  "  Maga- 
zine of  American  History."  during  the  year  1889. 

■WASHINGTON,  Martha,  wife  of  George 
Wa.sliington,  was  born  in  the  county  of  New  Kent, 
Va.,  in  May,  1732,  Her  maiden  name  was  Dan- 
dridge  and  she  was  descended  from  a  higlily  re- 
spected Welsh  clergyman  who  had  been  among  the 
early  settlers  of  Virginia.  Her  youth  had  every 
advantage  that  comes  from  good  birth,  high  posi- 
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tion,  and  intercourse  with  refinoil  society,  and  she 
was  carefully  trained  in  all  the  accomplishments 
common  to  young  ladies  of  the  period.  It  may 
be  questioned,  however,  whetlicr  her  intellec- 
tual acquirements  would  come  up  to  the  standard 
of  cultin-e  required  in  the  modern  drawing-room,  for 
domestic  instruction  was  at  that  time  the  chief 
branch  in  the  education  c^f  young  women  who  were 
expected  to  have  the  care  of  a  planter's  household 
and  his  numerous  "family  of  slaves."  She  had  an 
agreeable  person,  a  refined  face  and  winning  man- 
ners ;  and  she  attracted  numerous  admirers,  among 
whom  was  Daniel  Parke  Custis,  a  sou  of  the  Hon. 
John  Custis,  of  Arlington,  Va.,  to  whom  she  was 
married  in  her  seventeenth  year.  It  was  a  match  of 
affection,  though  it  is  said  to  have  been  at  tirst  op- 
posed by  the  groom's  fatlier,  who  had  higher  aspi- 
rations for  his  son.  The  young  couple  went  to 
reside  at  a  plantation  known  as  the  "  White  Hou.se," 
on  the  Pamunkey  river,  in  the  bride's  native  coun- 
ty. The  management  of  such  a  plantation  was  no 
trivial  >uidertaking,  but  the  young  mistress  brought 
to  its  direction  a  wise  economy,  good  order  and  reg- 
ularity, which  were  remarkable  for  one  of  her  years, 
and  which  could  have  resulted  only  from  an  excel- 
lent early  training.  Three  children  were  here  born 
to  the  pair,  and  the  eldest — a  son — gave  promise  of 
brilliant  intellectual  powers,  and  was  the  pride  of 
both  his  parents.  Their  happiness  seemed  to' be  un- 
alloyed, but  in  a  few  years  this  son  was  stricken 
with  a  mortal  disease  and  soon  his  father  followed 
him  to  the  grave,  leaving  his  widow  to  rear  and 
educate  his  two  remaining  children.  His  entire 
property — consisting  of  large  landed  estates  in  New 
Kent  county  and  £4.5,000  in  moiier,  was  left  to  her 
management.  One-third  of  this  estate  was  to  be 
hers  in  her  own  right,  the  remainder  to  be  helil  by 
her  as  guardian  until  her  children  should  arrive  at 
legal  age,  when  it  was  to  be  divided  equally  between 
them.  This  disposition  of  his  property  shows  the 
affection  and  confidence  which   Mr.  Custis  reposed 
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in  his  wife,  and  inasmuch  as  he  has  been  neglected 
by  the  biograjihers,  it  maybe  here  remarked  that  he 
was  an  excellent  specimen  of  the  old-time  Virginia 
gentleman — kind  and  considerate  of  his  inferiors,  and 
courteous  and  neighl)orly  to  those  of  his  own  rank 
in  life.  The  order  and  system  which  his  widow  ob- 
served to  the  latest  day  of  her  life,  she  may  have 
partly  derived  from  him,  for  with  Sir.  Custis  they 
extended  to  the  smallest  transactions.  It  is  related 
of  him  that  on  his  death-bed  he  sent  for  a  tenant  to 
whom  in  some  settlement  he  was  indebted  a  shil- 
ling. The  tenant  assured  him  that  the  matter  had 
been  forgotten,  and  begged  him  not  to  concern  him- 
self at  such  a  time  aliout  so  small  a  trifie.  But  Mr. 
Custis  handed  him  the  coin  which  had  been  placed 
beside  him  on  his  pillow  saying,  "  Now  my  accounts 
are  all  closed  with  this  world."  Soon  afterwards  he 
breathed  his  last.     The  young  widow  managed  the 
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estate  with  surprising  ability,  making  loans  on 
mortgage  of  the  moneys  ;  and,  through  herstewards 
and  agents,  conductingthe  sale  or  exportation  of  the 
crops  to  the  best  possible  advantage.  Her  widowed 
life  was  at  first  passed  in  seclusion,  but  gradually, 
with  the  subsidence  of  her  grief,  she  returned  to  the 
society  of  the  large  circle  of  friends  and  visitors  who 
had  previously  made  the  "  White  Hou.se  "a  .scene of 
the  fannnis  old-time  Virginia  hospitality.  She  was 
still  young,  beautiful  and  known  to  be  of  great 
wealth,  and  she  naturally  had  a  multitude  of  admir- 
ers. She,  however,  .seemed  in 
no  haste  to  change  her  con- 
dition, till,  when  her  husband 
had  been  three  years  dead,  she 
met  George  Washington,  who 
had  already  won  "that  re- 
nown so  ennobling  in  the  eyes 
of  woman."  Their  mutual 
admiration  resulted  in  mar- 
riage on  Jan.  6,  1759,  the 
ceremony  being  performed, 
says  Washington  Irving,  at 
"the  residence  of  the  bride 
in  the  good  old  hospitable 
style  of  Virginia,  amid  a  joy- 
ous assemblage  of  relations 
ajid  friends."  Soon  after- 
wards the  newly  married  pair 
removed  to  Moimt  Vernon  on  the  Potomac,  an  es- 
tate which  had  been  bequeathed  to  Washington  by 
his  elder  brother  Lawi-ence.  The  house  at  ilount 
Vernon  was  not  then  the  spacious  mansion  it  is  now. 
It  consisted  of  only  the  central  portion  of  the 
present  building — four  rooms  on  a  floor — and  it  thus 
remained  for  fifteen  years,  until  just  before  Wash- 
ington took  command  of  the  army  in  1775.  There 
was  not  space  in  it  for  a  multitude  of  guests,  but  the 
life  there  was  a  pleasant  round  of  social  and  domes- 
tic duties,  varied  by  frequent  journeyings  and  en- 
livened by  the  younger  members  of  the  household — 
John  and  ^Martha  Custis,  the  two  children  of  Mrs. 
Washington,  to  whoin  Washington  soon  became 
mucli  attached.  But  Martha  Custis  did  not  live  to 
full  wonumhood.  At  the  age  of  seventeen  she  died, 
and  then  it  is  said  that  Washington,  "though  not 
given  to  bursts  of  sensibility,  evinced  the  deepest 
affliction."  The  mother's  sorrows  for  the  loss  of  her 
daughter  had  only  grown  a  little  less  keen  when  she 
had  to  sulunit  to  the  prolonged  absence  of  her  hus- 
band who  in  June,  1775,  was  called  to  the  conunand  of 
the  army  of  the  imited  colonies  in  the  struggle  with 
Great  Britain.  During  the  years  of  the  revolution- 
ary war,  it  was  the  custom  of  Mrs.  Washington  to 
pass  the  winters  with  her  husband  at  his  headquar- 
ters, and  in  the  summer  months  when  hostilities 
were  progressing  to  retire  to  i\Iount  Vernon,  where, 
we  are  told,  her  whole  life  and  domestic  arrange- 
ments "were  thoroughly  adapted  to  the  exigencies 
of  the  times  and  eminently  calcidated  as  an  exam- 
ple most  beneficially  to  influence  others."  Her 
dress  during  this  period  is  said  to  have  been  remark- 
able for  its  simplicity,  being  composed  almost  en- 
tirely of  home-made  materials,  as  was  the  clothing  of 
her  numerous  domestics.  She  has  herself  somewhere 
stated  that  sixteen  spinning-wheels  were  kept  in  con- 
stant motion  at  Mount  Vernon  ;  and  on  one  occa- 
sion she  displayed  two  dresses  of  cotton  striped  with 
silk,  explaining  that  the  stripes  were  woven  from 
"the  ravelings  of  brown  silk  stockings  and  old 
crimson  damask  chair-covers."  Her  chief  occupa- 
tion when  with  the  army  was  care  for  the  welfare  of 
the  soldiers,  and  in  this  employment  she  was  an  ex- 
ample to  the  wives  of  other  officers  who  like  herself 
shared  in  winter  the  camp  of  their  husbands.  Her 
principal  occupation  at  such  times  was  attendance 
upon  the  sick  and  the  suffering,  but  her  presence 
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•was  a  help  to  the  soldier  on  duty,  for  her  unwearied 

paliciico  and  steadfast  cunrane  fiavc  faitli  and  hope 
t(i  many  a  siiikinn' spirit  amid  tlie  dense  gloom  of 
West  i'oiul,  Miirristown  and  Valley  Forge.  Slie 
often  remari<ed  in  her  later  years  that  it  had  been 
her  fortune  to  be  at  the  opening'  and  the  elose  of  all 
the  campaigns  of  the  revolutionary  war. 

The  war  over,  both  husband  and  wife  resumed  the 
peaceful  rnund  of  their  lite  at  Mount  Vernon  ;  and 
they  eonlimied  there  until  he  was  called  lo  the  chief 
magistracy  ol  tli<'  cduiitry  in  ITS!).  Of  the  years  in 
which  llicy  tigurcd,  lie  as  the  adminislralive,  she  as 
the  social  lieail  of  the  nation,  it  is  needless  to  speak, 
for  it  is  an  oft-told  (ale,  and  the  old- lime,  elegant 
simplicity  of  its  public  entertainments  and  tlie  stiff 
stateline.ss  of  its  social  life,  are  familiar  lo  all.  It 
was  a  relief  to  both  Washington  and  his  wife  to  re- 
turn lo  Mount  Vernon  and  llierc  resume  Ihc  occupa- 
tions (if  their  earlier  married  life.  There  Lady 
Washington,  as  she  was  vuiiversally  styled,  jiassed 
the  icmainiler  of  licr  life  in  a  cheerful  roiuid  of  so- 
cial liic  and  domestic  employment,  saddened  only 
by  the  death  of  her  son,  who  had  served  in  the  war 
aiid  died  just  at  its  close  ;  and  then  sixteen  years 
later  by  the  death  of  Washington  himself.  She 
survived  him  but  two  years,  dying  in  ISOl.  Her 
body  was  laid  by  the  side  of  his  in  the  family  vault 
at  Mount  N'crniin. 

HAMILTON,  Alexander,  slat<'sman.  and  first 
secrclary  of  the  treasnry  nf  the  United  Stales,  was 
born  at  Nevis,  an  island  in  the  West  Indies,  .Ian.  11, 
1T,")T.  On  his  father's  side  Hamilton's  iuiccslors  were 
Seoleh  anil  are  said  to  have  been  connected  with 
the  great  clan  of  the  llamiltons.  which  was  no  un- 
important factor  in  Scottish  history.  His  lather  was 
trained  in  Scotland  in  mercaiUile  imrsuits,  and 
when  (|uite  young  removed  to  St.  t'lirislupbcr's 
■where  he  engaged  in  business,  llandllon's  mother 
was  of  French  extraction  and  is  .said  to  have  lU^ 
scended  from  an  old  Huguenot  family,  a  member  of 
"which  after  the  revocation  of  the  edict  of  Nantes 
by  Louis  XIV.  in  1()8.^  removed  lo  the  West  Indies. 
She  is  said  to  have  been  a  woman  of  extraordinary 
intelligence  and  remarkable  beauty.  Wlicn  very 
young,  under  the  inlluenceof  her  family  and  against 
lier  own  wishes,  she  married  a  wealthy  Danenanied 
Lavine,  but  they  were  totallv  luicongcnial  and 
eventually  she  obtained  a  divorce.  She  then  re- 
moved to  St.  Christopher's,  where  she  afterwards 
married  .lames  Hamilton.  Unfortunately  for  lier 
son  she  died  when  he  was  very  young,  and  as  his 
father  was  imiioverished  he  was  eontided  to  the 
care  of  his  mother's  relatives.  As  soon  as  he  learned 
his  letters  the  boy  appears  to  have  devoted  himself 
to  study,  which  he  pro.secnted  with  intelligence  and 
earnestness  until  he  was  ten  years  old,  when  he  en- 
tered a  counting-hou.se  at  Santa  Cruz.  Here  he 
showed  great  acuteness  in  grasping  the  details  of 
liusiness  and  soon  won  the  confidence  of  his  em- 
ployer, so  much  so  that  on  the  occasion  of  the  latter 
visiting  the  United  States,  young  Hamilton,  then 
only  fourteen  years  cf  age,  was  left  in  charge  of  his 
establishment."  ^Meanwhile  he  devoted  himself  to 
study  to  as  great  a  degree  as  was  possible  under  the 
circumstances  of  his  mode  of  life  and  speedily 
acquired  a  general  knowledge  of  mathematics, 
chemistry,  history  and  literature.  AVhat  seems  to 
have  been  the  actual  beginning  of  Hamilton's  re- 
markable career  was  the  occurrence  of  a  hurricane 
Tyhich  swept  over  St.  Christopher's  in  August,  1TT2, 
&  description  of  which  Hamilton  sent  to  the  local 
newspaper  and  which  attracted  so  much  attention 
that  his  friends  determined  to  supjdy  him  with  a 
better  education  than  he  could  obtain  in  the  West 
Indies.  He  was  accordingly  sent  to  the  United 
States  and  first  began  his  studies  at  a  gramnnir 
school  iu  Elizabethtown,  N.  J.     From  there  he  en 


tered  King's  College  (now  Columbia),  New  York, 
with  the  design  of  studying  medicine  and  making 
that  his  profession. 

At  this  period  of  his  life  young  Hamilton  is  said 
to  have  been  of  a  remarkably  religious  turn  of  mind, 
praying  regularly  twice  a  day,  and  writing  verse  of 
a  religious  character.  While  he  was  still  in  college 
the  dilticulties  bctweeu  England  and  her  colonies 
were  rapidly  devcloi>ing  and  young  Hamilton  be- 
came deeply  interested  in  the  (|Uesti(ins  at  issue  and 
longed  for  an  opportunity  to  connect  himself  with 
the  impending  struggle.  Such  an  opportunity  came 
to  him  iu  the  summer  of  1774  when  a  public  meet- 
ing was  held  iu  the  suburbs  of  New  York.  On  this 
occasion  Alexander  Hamilton,  at  this  tim&  only 
seveiUeen  }-ears  of  age.  had  the  courage  to  step  for- 
ward and  address  the  assembled  multitude.  All 
there  was  known  about  him  was  his  recognition  as  a 
collegian,  but  ]ircsently  the  eloquence  which  he 
displayed,  the  jiuigment  of  Ihc  .-irgunu'nts  he  ad- 
vanced and  the  lucidity  jiccidiar  to  his  oratory 
forced  the  crowd  lo  the  pcrcei)t ion  that  they  had 
before  them  a  young  man  of  siu'passing  natural 
ability.  During  the  year  Ihe  political  excitement  in 
New  York,  as  elsewhere  in  Ihe  colonies,  increased  and 
became  more  and  moreinlensifie<i.  Hamilton,  how- 
ever, remained  in  college,  but 
nevertheless  kept  his  altiaUion 
fixed  on  Ihe  condition  of  affairs 
while  noticing  the  fact  that 
the  community  was  being  di- 
vided into  parties  for  or  against 
the  home  government.  It  was 
the  era  of  panqihlels.and  every- 
body who  had  anything  to  say 
about  colonial  affairs  .said  it  in 
thai  form.  Among  the  rest 
Hamilton  appeared  with  a 
pamphlet  described  in  a  very 
long  title  and  "printed  by 
Janu's  Livingstim,  1774." 

This  brochure  was  followed 
by  another  and  the  public  at- 
tcTUicni  was  at  once  directed 
towards  them  on  account  of 
their  admirable  style  and  the 
force  of  their  reasoning.  They  were  attributed  to 
Gov.  Livingston  and  even  to  .lohn  .lay,  but  when  it 
was  proven  that  Hamilton  was  their  author  he  was 
looked  upon  as  an  intellectual  prodigy,  and  on  ac- 
count of  the  character  of  his  jiublished  views  was 
termed  the  "  Vindicator  of  Ihe  Congress."  In 
.lune,  177.5,  Hamilton  ]Mdilished  anotlier  impor- 
tant pamphlet  entitled  "Remarks  on  Ihe  Quebec 
Bill,"  an  attack  on  the  British  ministry,  which  still 
further  added  to  his  fame  as  a  writer  and  a  patiiot. 
He  now  took  part  in  all  the  piddie  meetings  held  in 
New  York,  and  on  the  appeal  from  congress  to  the 
colonies  for  military  support  he  began  to  study  mili- 
tary tactics,  and  in  .January,  177li,  joined  an  artillery 
company.  In  September  of  the  .same  year  he  first  saw 
active  service  on  Long  Island,  and  later  held  a  jiortion 
of  the  line  at  Harlem  after  Washington  hail  moved 
his  army  across  the  river.  It  was  at  this  time  that 
the  great  commander  first  made  the  acquaintance 
of  liamilton,  of  whom  he  heard  so  nnich  that  he 
invited  the  young  ofHcer  to  vi.sit  him  and  thus 
began  the  faithfuf  and  important  friendsliip  which 
continued  so  long  between  these  two  distinguished 
men.  The  immediate  result  of  Hamilton's  intro- 
duction to  Washington  was  the  offer  of  a  place 
on  the  latter's  staff,  which  he  accepted  and  in 
which  position  his  ability  and  facility  as  a  writer 
soon  made  him  exceedingly  valuable  to  the  general. 
In  thf  spring  of  1777,  Hamilton  was  aide-de-camp 
and  private  secretary  to  Washington  with  the  rank 
of   lieutenant-colonel.     The  high  estimate  of  his 
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aliilitics  fnrmfd  by  "Washington  soon  induced  him  to 
consult  Hamilton  when  arranging  the  plans  of  his 
campaigns  and  concorning  means  for  the  concen- 
tration, increase  and  support  of  the  army.  On  all 
such  matters  the  intelligence,  sagacity  and  integ- 
ritj'  of  Hamilton  recommended  him  in  the  highest 
degree  to  the  full  confidence  of  the  commander-in- 
chief.  One  writer  says  of  him;  "  The  pen  of  our  army 
was  held  by  Hamilton  and  for  dignity  of  manner, 
pith  of  matter  and  elegance  of  style,  Gen.  Wash- 
ington's letters  are  unrivaled  in  military  annals." 
His  position  so  rapidly  increasing  iu  influence 
naturally  brought  him  into  contact  and  corre- 
spondence with  the  most  ])romineut  patriots  in  the 
country,  who  manifested  great  anxiety  to  obtain 
Hamilton's  advice  and  suggestions  on  all  matters 
iu  which  they  were  interested.  In  battle  Ham- 
ilton was  dashing  and  aggressive.  He  was  pres- 
ent and  distinguished  himself  at  the  battle  of 
the  Brandywine  and  also  at  Gerniantown.  At 
the  time  when  a  faction  headed  by  Gen.  Gates 
was  opposing  Washington,  both  openly  and  in 
the  most  underhand  manner,  Hamilton  proved  of 
the  greatest  service.  Being  sent  by  Gen.  Wash- 
ington to  Albany  where  Gates  was  encamjied,  he 
obtained  a  considerable  portion  of  the  hitter's  army 
for  the  reinforcement  of  the  main  body  encamped 
near  Philadelphia,  a  very  delicate  duty  under  the 
circumstances,  but  iu  which  he  accomplished  the 
pm-poses  of  the  commander-in-chief,  to  his  com- 
plete satisfaction.  At  Monnunuh  Hamilton  .so 
conducted  himself  as  to  receive  fron>  the  comman- 
der-in-chief in  a  dispatch  to  congress  the  highest  eu- 
lugium.  It  was  in  1780  that  Hamilton  tir.st  began  to 
exhibit  to  his  fellow-countrymen  the  extraordinary 
financial  ability  which  was  thereafter  to  be  the 
foundation-stone  of  the  economic  structure  of  the 
government.  The  war  between  the  colonies  and 
the  mother  coujitry  had  by  this  time  reached  a 
point  when  it  became  simplv  a  question  of  financial 
resources.  At  this  iuncture  Hamilton  anony- 
mously brought  forward  his  plan  of  the  United 
States  bank,  which  was  practically  adopted,  the 
main  iiurpose  of  the  institution  being  to  furnish 
to  the  army  a  supply  of  provisions  and  ammu- 
nition. Soon  after  this  occ\irred  the  treason  of 
Benedict  Arnold,  when  Hamiltim  exerted  his 
utmost  efforts  to  save  the  gallant  and  imfortunate 
young  British  officer,  Jlaj.  Andn'-,  who  was  Arnold's 
victim.  Early  in  1T81  Hamilton  had  a  disairreement 
with  Washington,  which  resulted  in  Iiis  resignation 
from  the  hitter's  .staff  though  he  continued  to  remain 
in  the  army  and  exhibited  great  bravery  at  York- 
town. 

While  iu  Albany  conducting  his  mission  to 
Gen.  Gates,  Hamilton  had  made  the  acquaint- 
ance of  jNIiss  Elizabeth  Schuyler,  the  daughter  of 
Gen.  Philip  Schuyler,  a  lady  of  splendid  charac- 
ter and  fine  personality,  and  whom  he  married  on 
Dec.  14,  1780.  It  is  to  Mrs.  Hamilton  that  the 
first  orphan  asylum  in  New  York  was  directly 
due.  She  was  present  at  the  fiftieth  anniversary  of 
its  foundation  when  a  memorial  service  was  held 
in  the  church  of  the  Epiphany  in  Washington 
where  Jlrs.  Hamilton  was  jiassiug  the  winter, 
and  she  died  tliere  in  that  year.  In  writing  to 
this  lady,  at  the  time  Miss  Elizabeth  Scliuyler, 
Hamilton  described  the  execution  of  Andre  and 
wrote  thus:  "  Poor  Andre  suffers  to-day.  Every- 
thing that  is  amiable  in  virtue,  in  fortitude,  iu 
delicate  sentiment  and  accomplished  manners, 
pleads  for  him,  but  hard-hearted  policy  calls 
for  a  sacrifice.  He  must  die.  I  send  you  my 
account  of  Arnold's  affair  and  to  justify  myself  to 
your  sentiment  I  must  inform  you  that  I  urged  a 
compliance  with  Andre's  request  to  be  shot,  and  I 
do  not  think  it  would  have  had  an  ill  effect,    but 


some  people  are  only  sensible  to  motives  of  policy 
and  sometimes  from  a  narrow  disposition,  mistake 
it."  Having  given  jmblicity  to  his  views  on  the  sub- 
ject of  the  immediate  financial  necessities  of  the 
colonies,  and  the  best  way  to  meet  them,  Hamilton 
now  turned  his  attention  to  the  form  of  government 
which  should  take  the  place  of  the  one  under  which, 
the  colonies  had  uji  to  this  period  been  living,  and 
as  on  other  occasions  he  prosecuted  this  task  anony- 
mously, in  a  series  of  masterl_v  essays  whicli  fii-st 
began  to  appear  in  July,  178l".  In  these  essays  he 
considered  the  defects  of  the  existing  confederacy, 
reconiniended  a  strong  centralized  government  and 
generally  began  to  propound  those  views  which 
afterwards  made  him  the  mo.st  di.stingui.shed  of  the 
federalists.  There  is  sometliing  astounding  in 
the  reflection  that  at  this  time  when  he  was"  .set- 
ting forth  the  most  jirononnced  opinions  on  the 
most  vital  subjects  in  connection  ^^■ith  the  existence 
of  the  forthcoming  republic,  Alexander  Hamilton 
was  a  young  man  only  twenty-four  years  of  age. 
In  the  meantime  the"  unpleasant  .situation  be- 
tween Washington  and  Hamilton  had  practically- 
ceased  to  e.xist,  and  on  the  arrival  of  the  French 
squadron  under  the  Count  de  Grasse,  Hamilton 
was  invited  by  the  conimander-in-chicf  to  be 
present  at  an  impoitant  council  of  war.  The 
Battle  of  Yorktown  closing  the  long  struggle 
left  Hamilton  free  and  he  accordingly  withdrew 
from  active  service  and  set  up  his"  residence  at 
Albany  where  he  began  to  study  law.  While  of 
Course  this  study  was  vastly  more  simple  at  that 
time  and  in  the  colonies  than  ever  since,  consisting- 
practically  of  the  application  of  the  common  law 
of  England,  still  it  was  remarkable  that  in  the  brief 
period  of  four  months,  Hamilton  was  alile  to  pre- 
])are  himself  for  admission  to  practice  at  the  bar 
and  that  he  was  licensed  so  to  practice  at  the  end  of 
that  time.  Not  only  that,  but  while  jirosecuting 
his  studies  he  prepared  a  "  Manual  on  the  Practice 
of  the  Law  "  which  was  acknowleilged  at  the  time 
to  pos.se.ss  superior  merit,  and  which  served  as  an  in- 
structive grammar  for  future  students  and  became 
the  groundwork  of  subsequent  enlarged  practical 
treatises. 

In  November,  1782,  Hamilton  took  his  seat  ia 
congress  among  the  most  distinguished  men  of  the 
day.  In  reference  to  this  action,  Washington  wrote 
to  Gen.  Sullivan:  "I  can  venture  to  advance 
from  a  thorough  knowledge  of  him  that  there  are 
few  men  to  be  found  at  his  age  who  have  more 
general  knowledge  than  he  possesses,  and  none 
whose  soul  is  more  firmly  engaged  in  the  cause,  or 
who  exceeds  him  in  probity  or  in  sterling  virtue." 
In  congress  Hamilton  devoted  himself  mainly  to 
financial  subjects  and  to  the  purpo.se  of  establishing 
a  permanent  national  revenue.  But  he  was  also 
thoroughly  convinced  that  the  abandonment  of  the 
existing  confederation  and  the  establishment  in  its 
place  of  a  firm  centralized  government  were  essen- 
tial to  the  future  well-being,  if  not  the  existence,  of 
the  republic,  and  finding  that  he  could  do  nothing 
in  congress  in  regard  to  pressing  this  important 
question  he  very  gladly  withdrew  and  resumed  the 
practice  of  his  profession.  At  this  time  he  wrote 
to  Washington  :  "I  have  an  indifferent  opinion  of 
the  honesty  of  this  country  and  ill  forebodings  of 
its  future  .system.  Your  excellency  will  perceive 
I  have  written  with  sensations  of  chagrin  and  will 
make  allowance  for  coloring,  but  thegeneral  pict- 
ure is  too  true.  God  send  us  all  more  wisdom." 
It  appears  that  on  retiring  from  congress  dis- 
gusted with  the  condition  oif  |mblic  affairs  Hamil- 
ton had  determined  to  abandon  political  life  alto- 
gether and  devote  himself  to  the  law.  He  did  con- 
tinue this  course  until  1786  when  a  conventioa 
which  had  all  along  been  his  great  idea  e  s  a  prim- 
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ary  move  in  a  change  from  the  existing  confederacy 
was  called  to  take  place  at  Annapolis,  Md.  At  this 
convention  nothing  especial  was  done  except  that 
Hamilton  drew  up  an  address  to  the  people  and 
that  a  new  convention  was  called  for  the  following 
year.  During  the  period  between  these  two  meetings 
Hamilton  started  "  The  Federalist."  of  whose  papers 
he  wrote  the  greater  portion,  practically  furnishing 
the  weapons  for  those  who  were  inclined  to  Ihiiik  as 
hedid  on  political  subjects.  Wnrkiiigday  and  night, 
in  every  way  which  he  thought  advisable  or  likely  to 
be  productive  of  good.  Ha  mill  on  more  than  any  other 
succeeded  in  procuring  the  adoption  of  the  constitu- 
tion. On  the  inauguration  of  Washington  as  president 
in  April.  ITSSI,  it  became  at  once  obvious  that  the 
most  needed  administrative  department  of  the  gov- 
ernment was  that  of  the  treasury,  and  wlien  this 
was  organized  in  the  early  autunui,  the  presi- 
dent invited  Hamilton  to'  take  control  of  it. 
He  entered  upon  the  performance  of  liis  new 
duties  with  the  industry,  sagacity  and  skill  which 
had  hitherto  characterized  liim. "  One  of  his  tirst 
important  acts  was  to  make  a  report  to  congress 
concerning  the  financial  situation,  with  the  recom- 
mendation that  certain  state  debts  should  be 
assumed  by  the  feileral  government  :  that  a  loan 
should  be  ojiened  to  the  full  amount  of  the  lialiili- 
ties  of  the  states  and  the  general  government,  and 
that  there  should  be  an  increase  of  duties  on  im- 
ported wines,  spirits,  tea  and  coffee,  and  a  ta.x  on 
home-made  spirits.  This  report  created  great  ex- 
citement in  congress  and  throughout  the  country. 
The  asstuiiptiou  of  state  debts  by  the  general  gov- 
ernment was  opposed  savagely,  tir.st  as  being  uncon- 
stitutional and  next  as  tending  towards  centraliza- 
tion— that  bugbear  of  the  democratic  class  among 
the  founders  of  the  republic.  Hamilton,  How- 
ever, succeeded  in  obtaining  a  trial  of  his  jilans, 
which  pr(jved  on  executiim  to  be  completely 
successful  as  a  financial  policy.  AA'hile  in  the 
cabinet  Hamilton  waf  consulted  constantly  by 
"Washington,  and  this  course  the  latter  con- 
tinued "after  Hamilton  liad  retired.  Thus  he 
furnished  to  the  jiresident  rough  drafts  and  sugges- 
tions for  many  of  his  nie.s.sages  and  speeches,  be- 
sides taking  a  large  share  in  the  actual  preparation 
of  Washington's  farewell  address.  At  the  election 
of  179(5  Hamilton  supported  John  Adams,  who 
was  considered  the  leader  of  his  party.  Their  rela- 
tions were  not  cordial,  however,  although  Adams 
gave  Hamilton  the  post  of  inspector-general  in  the 
army,  infiuenced  thereto  by  AVashington.  In  this 
department  of  duty  Hamilton  displayed  a  wonder- 
ful talent  for  organization  amounting  to  natural 
military  genius.  The  election  of  Jefferson  as  Presi- 
dent widened  the  breach  between  Hamilton  and 
the  government.  Jefferson  was  partial  to  France 
while  all  Hamilton's  tendencies  were  toward  Eng- 
land. After  Washington's  death  Hamilton  settled  in 
New  York,  devoting  himself  to  his  professional  life 
and  without  any  intention  of  meddling  with  politi 
cal  affairs.  The  federal  party  was  practically 
crushed  through  the  exceedingly  unpopular  admin- 
istration of  John  Adams;  but  unfortunately  for 
Hamilton's  intention  he  became  involved  in  state 
politics  through  the  candidacy  of  his  coimcction, 
Gen.  Schuyler,  for  the  governorship.  This  with 
other  political  conditions  brought  him  into  confiict 
withAaron  Burr, who  wasal  thistimca  thehcightof 
his  fame  and  in  the  fulness  oi  his  influence  and  his 
powers.  The  election  of  Jefferson  as  president  and 
of  Burr  as  vice-president  brought  forth  tiie  question 
of  the  integrity  of  both,  and,  thotigh  Hamilton  took 
no  part  in  the  accusations  against  Burr,  his  enemies 
did  not  cease  to  calumniate  him,  and  he  was  even 
charged  with  tlie  design  to  establish  a  monarchy  in 
the  tJnited  States  on  the  ruins  of  the  federal  govern- 


ment. In  1804,  Burr  was  nominated  for  governor  of 
the  state  of  New  York,  and  an  exciting  campaign 
followed.  Hamilton  opposed  Hurrby  every  means  in 
his  power,  and  his  activity  and  intiuence  did  more 
to  aceomplisli  Burr's  defeat  than  any  other  opposi- 
tion there  was  to  him.  There  had  in  fact  been 
for  years  a  certain  rivalry  between  Burr  and  Ham- 
ilton, and  on  the  part  of  the  former  a  degree  of 
hostility  wdiich  his  defeat  rendered  savage  and  im- 
placable. The  result  of  these  conditions  was  the 
tragic  event  which  put  an  end  to  the  life  of  Alexan- 
der Hamilton,  Being  challenged  by  Burr  on  some 
pretext  ea.sy  to  arrange,  he  accepted  the  challenge, 
and  the  meeting  took  place  at  Weehawken,  on  the 
bank  of  the  Hudson  river,  July  11,  IStU.  Ham- 
ilton fell  mortally  wounded  at  the  first  fire,  and 
being  taken  across  the  river  into  the  house  of  a 
friend,  the  surgeons  in  attendance  at  once  stated 
that  tlie  case  was  hopeless.  The  feeling  through- 
out the  country  at  the  sudden  and  cruel  taking- 
off  of  Hamilton  was  intense,  and  exhibited  the 
real  position  which  he  had  gained  in  the  affections 
as  well  as  in  the  respect  of  his  fellow-countrymen. 
Hamilton  is  described  as  having  been  a  small, 
lithe  figure,  active  and  .seemingly  instinct  with 
life.  He  was  erect  and  steady  in  his  gait,  always 
exhibiting  a  military  presence,  while  his  general 
address  wju^  graceful  and  nervous.  His  complexion 
was  bright  and  ruddy;  his  hair  light-colored,  his 
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mouth  full  of  expres.sion  and  his  eyes  lustrotis  with 
deep  meaning  and  reflection,  while  his  countenance 
showed  frequent  flashes  of  humor  and  pleasantry. 
He  was  a  welcome  guest  and  a  cheery  companion  in 
every  household.  Even  his  enemies  admitted  the 
irresistible  charm  of  his  manner  and  conversation. 
Sometimes,  though,  it  is  said  that  moods  of  engross- 
ing thought  came  upon  him  as  he  trod  the  crowded 
streets  when  his  pace  would  become  slo%yer,  his 
head  be  slightly  bent  downward,  and  as,  with  hands 
joined  to.aether  behind,  he  wended  his  way  throiigh 
the  crowd,  his  lips  often  moved  in  concert  with  the 
thoughts  forming  in  his  mind.  This  habit  and 
attitude  became  involuntary  with  him  as  he  grew 
in  years. 

Hamilton  was  probably  the  most  C(msiunmate 
statesman  among  the  band  of  eminent  men  who  had 
been  active  in  the  revolution  and  who  afterwards 
labored  to  convert  a  loase  confederation  of  states 
into  a  national  government.  To  him  more  than  to 
all  others  was  due  the  final  framework  of  govern- 
ment adopted,  and  to  him  more  than  to  all  others 
should  be  given  the  credit  for  the  political  tenden- 
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cies  -niiich  have  steadily  carried  the  policy  of  the 
Union  forward  on  the  lines  wliieh  he  originated 
and  lirst  laid  down.  The  "Federalist"  which 
remains  Hamilton's  greatest  single  monument, 
is  a  compilation  of  papers  written  in  advocacy 
of  his  views,  mainlv  in  favor  of  a  powerfid 
and  influential  centralized  government,  and  were 
published  in  1787-88  in  a  New  York  newspaper 
over  the  signature  of  "Publius."  Of  these  papers, 
John  .Jay  wrote  five,  James  Madison  fourteen,  and 
Hamilton  fifty-one,  out  of  the  eighty-five  that  there 
are  in  all.  The  remaining  papers  are  variously 
attributed  to  Madison  and  Hanulton 

Alexander  Hamilton  lies  buried  in  Trinity  church- 
yard. New  York,  and  upon  his  tomb  is  the  following 
inscription  ; 

"THE  P.\TRIOT  OP  INCORRUPTIBLE  INTEGRITY, 
THE  SOLDIER  OF  APPROVED  V.\L0R, 
THE  STATESM,\N  OF  CONSUMMATE  WISDOM, 
WHOSE    TALENTS    AND    VIRTUES    WILL    BE    REMEM- 
BERED BY 
A  GRATEFUL  POSTERITY 
LONG  AFTER  THIS  M.\RBLE  Sn.\LL  HAVE  MOULDERED 
INTO  DUST. 
HE  DIED  JULY  13,  1804,  AGED  47." 

The  life  of  Hamilton  has  been  written  by  his  sou, 
John  C.  Hamilton,  by  Henry  B.  Renwicli,  Samuel 
M.  Smucker  and  others,  perhaps  the  best  being  by 
Henry  Cabot  Lodge,  in  the  "American  Statesmen 
Series." 

RANDOLPH,  Edmund,  secretary  of  state 
aud  atturne_v-geueral,  was  born  at  Williamsburg, 
Va.,  Aug.  10,  1758,  the  son  of  John  Randolj)!!, 
king's  attorney  ft)r  Virginia.  He 
attended  William  and  ]\Iarv  Col- 
lege, studied  law,  and  had  just 
begvui  its  practice  when  the  hos- 
tilities of  the  revolution  broke 
out.  Upon  the  departure  of  his 
father  for  England  in  August, 
lT7o,  the  son  became  an  aide-de- 
camp to  Washington,  but  after  a 
brief  ta.ste  of  military  life  he  re- 
lurned  to  Virginia  to  take,  so  far 
.IS  his  youth  might  permit,  the 
f<  place  his  family  had  long  filled 
M  -  '''  in  ]iublic  affairs,  now  left  vacant 
if ,  by  the  death  of  his  imcle  Peyton. 
He  became  mayor  of  Williams- 
burg in  1776,  took  part  in  fram- 
ing the  Virginia  constitution, 
was  first  attorney-general  of  the  state,  a  mem- 
ber of  congress  1779-83,  and  governor  1780-88. 
He  married  ii  daughter  of  U  C.  Nicholas, and  refused 
to  sell  his  slaves,  though  his  property  came  to  him 
heavily  burdened  No  man  was  more  prominent  in 
the  convention  which  framed  the  federal  constitu- 
tion. He  took  a  peculiar  course,  objecting  to  many 
of  the  provisions  adopted  in  the  way  of  compromise, 
aud  to  some  which  met  general  approval,  favoring  a 
second  convention  to  revise  the  document  after  dis- 
cu.ssion  and  a  brief  trial  His  own  scheme  was 
fo\uid  in  (t  Mason's  papers  a  himdred  years  later 
He  secured  tlie  omis.sion  of  the  word  slavery,  and 
would  liave  done  away  vrith  the  thing  if  he  could. 
He  did  not  sign  nor  approve  the  constitution  as 
adopted,  but  urged  its  acceptance  by  his  state  on 
the  ground  that  the  L^nion  was  a  necessity  at  al- 
most any  terms,  and  that  amendments  coidd  be 
worked  for  within  the  Union  better  than  whhout. 
An  independent  and  jihilosophic  democrat,  never 
able  to  follow  entirel^v  the  lines  of  any  party, 
his  influence  at  home  was  great,  and  his  services 
in  securing  ratification  against  strong  opposition 
very  memorable.  In  1788  he  entered  the  assem- 
bly serving  on  the  committee  to  codify  the  Vir- 
ginia laws.     He  was  the  leader  in  this  work,  which 


was  finished  in  1794.  In  September,  1789,  President 
Washington  appointed  him  attorney -general  in 
which  position  he  made  a  report  on  the  judiciary 
system,  defending  the  right  of  foreigners  to  bring 
action  against  a  state.  In  January,  1794,  he  became 
secretary  of  state,  succeeding  Jeti'ersou,  who  urged 
his  appointment.  That  office  then  involved  a  bur- 
den of  personal  and  financial  responsibilit}'  for  offi- 
cial acts  which  was  jirobably  the  cause  of  Jefferson's 
withdrawal  from  the  post,  and  proved  ruinous  to 
his  successor.  The  times  were  trying  and  danger- 
ous; the  relations  of  the  administration  with  France 
and  England,  with  public  opinion  at  home,  vio- 
lently divided  and  bitterly  excited  on  many  sub- 
jects, gave  rise  to  the  greatest  an.xiety  ;  the  con- 
tinued existence  of  the  nation  seemed  at  stake.  In 
pursuing  Washington's  policy,  the  secretary  was 
inevitably  involved  in  secret  and  tortuous  negotia- 
tions witli  Faucliet,  the  French  minister,  a  needy 
and  adroit  intriguer.  A  dispatch  from  this  man  to  his 
government,  reflecting  on  Randolph's  honor,  was 
taken  at  sea  and  sent  to  the  British  minister,  Ham- 
UKmd  ;  he  handed  it  to  the  president,  who  kept  it 
secret  for  ten  days,  and  during  this  interval  look 
e\'ery  iiie.uis  of  showing  his  regard  for  his  secretary 
of  state.  The  public  situation  was  desperate,  in- 
volving the  near  prospect  of  civil  as  well  as  foreign, 
war.  Washington  might  have  sacrificed  himself 
and  the  interest  committed  to  him  in  a  vain  effort  to 
save  a  faithful  servant  as  he  was  strongly  tempted 
to  do.  But  public  duty  triiimphed  over  personal 
feeling;  lie  saw  no  better  way  than  to  sign  Jav's 
treaty  with  England,  which,  under  the  .secretary's 
advice,  he  had  agreed  not  to  .sign  until  the  obnoxious 
clause  continuing  the  British  right  of  search  of  neu- 
tral vessels  was  lemoved.  Randolph  now  stood 
alone,  with  all  the  cabinet  against  him.  On  the 
production  of  Fauchet's  di.spatch  he  denied  the 
guilt  imputed  to  him,  and  resigned  under  a  cloud  of 
obloquy  which  almost  to  this  day  has  covered  the 
fame  of  one  of  the  ablest  and  most  distinguished 
public  servants  of  Ifis  time.  His  "Vindication," 
1795,  was  disi'egardcd  ,  his  estate  was  swept  away 
by  an  unjust  decision  of  the  comptroller  of  the 
treasury  ;  and  his  naine  still  stands  on  the  records  of 
government  as  that  of  a  defaulter.  But  his  menuiry 
has  been  rehabilitated  by  .Mr.  M.  D.  Conway,  whose 
patient  researches  brought  to  light  the  main  facts 
of  one  of  the  most  painful  incidents  in  our  political 
history,  in  an  article,  "A  Suppressed  Statesman"  in 
"  Lippineott's  Magazine"  for  September,  1887,  and 
in  a  "  Life  of  Randoliih,"  1888.  The  scapegoat  re- 
turned to  Virginia,  where  he  was  stfll  held  in  honor, 
and  spent  his  later  3'ears,  not  withoutdistinction,  in 
legal  pr;ictice,  hut  to  regain  his  former  position  ju 
the  general  eye  was  impossible.  He  wrote  pamiih- 
lets  on  "  Democratic  Societies,"  1795,  and  "Politi- 
cal Truth,"  1790,  besides  a  history  of  Virginia  which 
has  never  been  publfshed.  See  AVirt's  "British 
Spy,"  1803,  and  jM.  D.  Conway's  "Omitted  Chapters 
of  Historv,"  1888.  He  died  in  Clarke  count}-,  Va., 
Sept.  l;!.  "1813. 

PICKERING,  Timothy,  secretary  of  state, 
was  born  at  Salem,  Mass  ,  July  17,  1745.  He 
was  the  great-great-grandson  of  .lohn  Pickering,  a, 
carpenter,  who  came  to  New  England  in  1030,  and 
died  at  Salem  in  1057.  Timothy  entered  Harvani, 
where  he  was  graduated  in  1763,  and  in  1768  lie 
was  admitted  to  the  bar.  He  did  not  obtain  much 
reputation  as  a  lawyer,  but  is  described  as  having 
been  more  interesteil  in  studying  the  art  of  war  He 
held  for  a  time  the  appointment  of  register  of  deeds 
for  Essex  county.  In  1760,  he  entered  the  militia 
service,  was  coramisssioned  lieutenant,  and  in  1775 
was  elected  colonel  On  the  day  of  the  battle  of 
Lexington  he  is  said  to  have  marched  with  his  men 
to  Medford  iu  order  to  intercept    the  enemy,  but 
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was  not  in  time  to  participate  iu  the  fight.  In 
September,  1775,  Col.  Pickering'  wa.s  appointed 
judge  of  tlie  court  of  convmou  pleas  for  Essex  and 
of  tile  niaiitlme  court  for  the  district  including 
Bo.stou  and  Salem.  In  that 
year  he  published  a  little  book 
entitled  "  An  Ka.sy  Plan  of  Dis- 
cipline for  the  Militia,"  which 
>^j^.  "^S)]  "as    adopteil   by    .Massachusi'tts 

'^       i\'.9-  J  „m|   ^yjjg    indeed  used    for  some 

lime  by  the  Continental  army. 
In  May,  1776,  Pickering  was  a 
representative  to  the  general 
court;  the  following  December 
he  commanded  the  Ks.se.x  regi- 
ment of  700  men  and  joined 
Washington's  army  at  Slorris 
town  in  February,  1777.  The 
commander-in-chief  being  fa- 
vorably impressed  with  him 
oll'ered  him  the  jKisition  of  adju 
tant-geueral,  whi<-h  he  accepted. 
lie  marched  witli  the  army 
through  Pennsylvania,  was  present  ;it  the  liattles  of 
the  Brandywine  and  Oermantowuandwhenllie  board 
of  war  was  organized,  was  made  a  mcudier  of  it. 
In  Augu.st,  1780,  he  .succeeded  Gen.  Greene  in  the 
office  of  quartermaster-general  and  discharged  its 
arduous  and  complicated  duties  with  tidelity  and 
skill.  Indeed,  it  is  related  as  a  maltcr  of  credit  to 
Col.  Pickering  that  he  managed  his  department  so 
wisely  that  Wa-shinglon  was  enabled  to  make  his 
extraiirdinarv  march  from  the  lluilson  river  to 
Chesapeake  'bay  without  being  at  any  point  de- 
tained for  lack  of  supidies.  Col.  Pickering  was 
^..resent  at  Yorktown  on  the  occasion  of  the  sur- 
render of  C<n-nwallis.  He  resigned  the  otlice  of 
cimirtermaster-general  in  1785,  wlien,  as  a  matter  of 
fact,  the  position  was  abolished.  In  tiiat  year,  he  .set 
tied  for  a  time  in  Philadelphia  and  conducted  a  com 
mis.sion  business,  but  he  became  restless,  and  two 
years  later  removed  with  his  family  to  the  Wyoming 
vallev  Here  he  became  involved  in  a  local  insur 
rection  and  had  great  dilficulty  in  escaphig  with  Ins 
life.  Indeed,  in"  1788  he  was  captured  by  ma.sked 
men  and  kept  prisoner  for  three  weeks,  but  was  finally 
set  free.  A  great  deal  of  disorder  existed  in  Wy 
oniing  for  a  munbcr  of  years,  and  it  is  relateil  that 
Col.  Pickering  succeeded  in  remedying  it.  In  17.89 
he  was  a  meinber  of  the  Pennsylvania  constitutional 
convention,  and  in  the  latter  part  of  1790  Washing- 
ton began  to  employ  him  in  negotiations  with  the 
Indian"  tribes,  in  the  course  of  which  he  success- 
fully concluded  a  treaty  between  the  United 
States  and  the  six  nations  in  1791.  He  was  a 
favorite  of  the  Indians  and  was  invariably  suc- 
cessful in  quieting  them  whenever  they  were 
aroused  to  overt  action.  From  1791  to  1795,  Col. 
Pickering  held  the  position  of  postmaster-general. 
On  Jan.3,  1795,  he  succeeded  Gen.  Kno.x  as  sec- 
retary of  war,  in  which  position  he  had  charge  of 
the  Indian  department  and  also  of  the  navy.  He 
was  prominent  in  organizing  the  military  academy 
at  West  Point,  and  he  personally  directed  the  build- 
ing of  the  three  frigates  Constitution,  Constellation 
and  United  States.  In  August.  1795.  on  the  resigna 
tion  of  John  Randolph,  Col.  Pickering  was  placed 
temporarily  in  charge  of  the  department  of  state, 
and  in  the  following  December  he  was  appointed 
to  that  office,  whichhe  continued  to  hold  until  re- 
moved by  President  Adams  in  ]May,  1800,  an  act 
which  was  mainly  occasioned  by  Jlr  Pickering's 
adhesion  to  the  principles  of  Hamilton  On  being 
removed  from  office,  Jlr.  Pickering  found  himself 
heavily  in  debt,  but  the  owner  of  some  land  iu  the 
backwoods  of  Pennsylvania,  whither  he  went  ac- 
companied by  his  son  and  a  few  laborers  and  there 


cleared  several  acres  and  built  a  log  hut  for  his 
familj'.  Ilis  native  state  had  always  urged  upon 
him  a  return  to  his  original  allegiance,  and  when 
he  left  the  armj-  had  oHered  him  the  appointment 
of  as.sociate  justice  of  the  state  suijreme  court, 
which  he  declined,  giving  as  a  reason  his  incapacity 
to  litly  occupy  the  position.  Now,  in  his  extremity, 
his  JIassachusetts  friends  came  forward  and  pur- 
chased some  of  his  lands  and  with  the  money  thus 
obtained,  he  paid  off  his  debts  and  found  himself 
with  nearly  ,115,000  balance  in  hand.  He  accord- 
ingly settleil  in  Danvers,  Mass.,  where  he  hired  a 
small  farm,  which  he  cultivated  with  his  own 
hands.  In  1803,  he  was  appointed  chief  justice  of 
the  court  of  common  pleas  at  Essex,  and  in  180li 
was  elected  U.  S.  senator.  He  continued  to  hold 
his  seat  in  the  upper  house  until  1811,  being  promi- 
nent in  the  diseu.ssion  of  all  public  all'airs  as  an  ex 
treme  federalist  He  became  so  unpopular  by  his 
opposition  to  certain  public  acts,  that  in  1809  a  Pliil- 
adelphia  mob  hanged  him  in  efflg}'  and  various 
charges  were  made  against  him  with  the  design  of 
ruining  him,  but  without  success.  He  retired  from 
the  senate  in  1812  and  for  a  time  lived  on  a  farm 
which  he  had  purchased  in  Wenthani,  Mass.  In 
1814,  he  was  a  member  of  congress  and  in  1817  of  the 
Massachns(^tts  executive  council.  He  married,  April 
8,  1776,  Kebecca  White,  an  English  lady,  who  died 
a  year  before  himself.  Col.  Pickering  was  one  of 
those  New  England  leaders  wlio  were  conspicuous  iu 
politics  in  the  early  part  of  the  century  for  their  ex- 
tremist views,  amounting  for  some  time  to  an  inten- 
tion to  cause  the  .secession  of  New  England  frcjm  the 
Union.  These  opinions  brought  about  the  cele- 
brated Hartford  convention,  which  Pickering 
favored,  although  he  was  not  present  during  its  ses- 
sion. Col.  Pickering's  life  was  written  by  his  son, 
Oetavius  Pickering,  completed  after  the  latter's 
death  by  Charles  W.  Upham  and  published  in  four 
volumes  in  Boston,  1807-73.  Col.  Pickering  died 
in  Salem,  .Tan.  29,  1829. 

McHENRY,  James,  secretary  of  war,  was  born  in 
Ireland,  Nov.  l(i,  l',:>:',.  Being  well-to-do,  he  secured 
an  excellent  clas.sical\'ducation  in  Dublin,  when,  his 
health  breaking  down,  be  deter- 
mined to  visit  America,  and  ac- 
cordingly, about  1771,  sailed  for 
Philadelphia  ;  after  his  arrival, 
being  pleased  with  the  country, 
he  induced  his  father  to  follow. 
For  a  time,  he  was  in  Newark, 
Del  ,  continuing  his  studies,  but 
afterwards  went  into  the  office 
of  the  celebrated  Dr.  Benjamin 
Rush,  in  Philadelphia,  where 
be  studied  medicine  On  the 
outbreak  of  the  war  he  went 
with  Washington  to  the  Conti- 
nental headquarters  at  Cam 
bridge,  and  in  January,  1776, 
volunteered  in  the  army,  was 
appointed  assistant  surgeon  and 
soon  after  medical  director  and  then  surgeon  to  the 
5th  Pennsylvania  battalion  McHenry  was  with  the 
army  at  New  Y(n-k  and  was  made  prisoner  at  Fort 
Washington  and  was  not  exchanged  until  1778.  On 
May  15th  of  that  year,  Washington  apjiointed  him 
his  secretary,  and  from  that  time  he  held  the  closest 
relations  with  Washington.  He  continued  to  be 
secretary  until  1780,  when  he  became  a  member  of 
ihe  staff  of  Lafayette,  with  whom  he  remained  rmtil 
the  close  of  the  war  In  1781-86,  he  was  a  member 
of  the  Maryland  senate,  being  also  appointed  to  con 
gre.ss  in  1783,  and  holding  both  oftices  during  the 
next  three  years.  In  1787,  Mr.  iMcHenry  was  a 
member  of  the  United  States  constitutional  conven- 
tion as  a  delegate  from  Maryland.     He  took  little 
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part  in  the  debates,  but  attended  the  sessions  rcgidar- 
\j ;  he  was  in  favor  of  the  constitution  as  established 
by  this  convention  and  used  all  his  influence  to  have 
it  ratified.  McHeurj'  was  frequently  a  member  of 
the  Maryland  legislature,  and  in  January,  1796,  was 
appointed  secretary  of  war  b}'  President  Washington 
in  place  of  Timothy  Pickering,  who  took  the  posi- 
tion of  secretary  of  state.  McHenry  continued  to 
hold  this  position  through  the  aduiinistrations  of 
Washington  and  John  Adams,  until  1801,  when  he 
retired  into  private  life.  Fort  McHenry  was  named 
after  him.  He  died  in  Baltimore,  Md.,  May  3, 
1816. 

BRADFORD,  William,  attorney-general  of  the 
L'nited  States,  was  born  in  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  Sept. 
14,  1755.  He  was  the  son  of  Col.  W' illiam  Bradford, 
a  printer,  and  soldier  iu  the  revolution,  and  great- 
grandson  of  the  first  printer  in  Philadelphia.  The 
boy  was  early  placed  under  the  care  of  a  respectable 
clergyman  a  few  miles  from  Philadelphia;  his  father 
being  at  the  time  engaged  in  marine  insurance  and 
designing  to  train  the  boy  for  work  in  his  own 
office.  The  latter,  however,  had  an  ambition  to  ac- 
quire a  liberal  education,  and  was  at  leugtb  sent  to 
Princeton  College,  where  he  was  graduated  in  1773 
with  high  lionors.  He  continued  at  Princeton  imti! 
the  following  year,  attending  lectures  on  theology 
by  Dr.  Witherspoon.  He  now  began  tlie  study  of 
law  under  Edward  Shippcn  ;  but  in  the  spring  of 
1770  was  chosen  major  of  a  brigade  in  the  Pennsyl- 
vania militia,  and  on  the  expiration  of  bis  term  ac- 
cepted a  company  in  Col.  Hampton's  regiment  of 
regular  tr(.>ops.  He  was  promoted  to  the  rank  of 
lieutenant-colonel  and  made  deputy  quartermaster- 
general.  He  remained  in  the  service  about  two 
years,  when  liis  health  broke  down  and  he  was  ob- 
liged to  resign  and  return  home.  He  recommenced  the 
study  of  law,  and  in  September,  1779,  was  admitted 
to  the  bar  of  the  supreme  court.  In  the  following- 
August  he  was  aijpointed  attorney-general  of  l^enn- 
sylvania.  In  178-1  !Mr.  Bradford  married  the  daugh- 
ter of  Elias  Boudinot,  of  New  Jersey.  In  August, 
17U1,  on  the  re-formation  of  the  courts  of  justice, 
under  the  new  constitution  of  Pemisj'lvauia,  he  was 
commi.ssioucd  by  Gov.  Mifflina  judge  of  the  supreme 
court.  In  this  high  position  his  indefatigable  in- 
dustry, his  integrity  and  his  correct  judgment  enab- 
Icil  him  to  give  general  satisfaction.  In  this  office 
he  supposed  he  would  pass  the  luost  of  his  life.  But 
on  the  promotion  of  Edmund  Randolph  to  the  posi- 
tion of  secretary  of  state,  Mr.  Bradford  was  urged 
to  accept  the  office  of  attorney-general  of  the  United 
States,  and  received  his  appointment  Jan.  28,  1794. 
His  early  death,  however,  left  him  only  about  a 
year  and  a  half  in  that  position.  Jlr.  Bradford  was 
-a  man  greatly  admired  and  esteemed.  His  manners 
were  unassuming  but  dignified  and  courteous,  while 
his  temper  was  mild  and  amiable.  As  a  speaker  he 
was  persuasive  and  convincing.  He  was  eloquent, 
and  his  language  was  pure  and  sententious.  Pos- 
sessing great  firmness  of  opinion,  he  was  yet  remark- 
able for  modesty  and  caution  in  the  delivery  of 
his  sentiments;  combining  a  quick  and  retentive 
memory  and  e.xccllent  judgment  with  great  equa- 
nimity and  steadiness  in  his  conduct  and  a  pleas- 
ing deportment ;  he  gained  the  respect  and 
affection  of  everyone  who  knew  him.  In  his  early 
life  Mr.  Bradford  showed  some  ability  as  a  poet, 
and  certain  of  his  poetical  productions  of  a  pastoral 
character  were  published  in  the  Philadelphia  maga- 
zines. In  179:3  Jlr.  Bradford  published  "An  In- 
quiry How  Far  the  Punishment  of  Death  is  Neces- 
sary in  Pennsjdvania,"  a  report  which  was  written 
at  the  request  of  Gov.  jMiffiin  for  the  use  of  the 
legislature.  It  had  much  influence  in  ameliorating 
the  condition  of  the  criminal  laws,  and  liastening 
the  aliuost  entire  abolition  of  capital  punishment. 


He  died  Aug.  33,  1795,  and  was  buried  b}'  the  side 
of  his  parents  in  the  btu'ial  ground  of  the  Second 
Presbyterian  church  in  Philadelphia. 

XiE!E,  Charles,  attorney-general,  was  born  in 
Fauquier  county,  \'a.,  in  July  1758.  He  was  the  son 
of  Henry  Lee  and  Mary  Grymes,  the  lady  for  whom 
Wasliington  is  said  to  have  had  an  unrequited  affec- 
tion in  his  youthful  days.  Charles  was  never  as 
noted  as  his  more  distinguished  soklier-brother 
Henry,  such  renown  as  he  gained  coming  from  civil 
pursuits  rather  than  military  service.  He  studied 
law  under  the  instruction  of  Jared  Ingersoll  in 
Philadelphia,  and  was  in  course  of  time  admitted 
to  the  bar,  where  he  gained  a  fair  ]iractiee.  He 
served  for  several  terms  in  the  Virginia  assembly, 
and  after  the  constitution  was  adopted,  held  the 
position  of  naval  officer  of  the  Potomac  district  until 
December,  1795,  when  Washington  appointed  him 
attorney-general  of  the  United  States.  This  office  he 
held  during  tlie  remainder  of  Washington's  second 
term  and  throughout  the  whole  of  John  Adaius's 
administration,  being  succeeded  by  Benj.  Lincoln, 
Jefferson's  appointee,  in  1801.  President  Jefferson 
subsequently  offered  Lee  the  chief- justiceship  of  the 
supreme  court,  but  he  would  not  accept.  He  died 
June  34,  1815. 

KNOX,  Henr5-,  soldier  and  secretary  of  war,  was 
born  in  Boston,  Mass.,  July  3.5.  1750.  His  paternal 
ancestors  were  from  the  Lowlands  of  Scotland,  but 
the  tradition  is  that  tho.se  of  them 
who  first  settled  in  America  came 
from  the  vicinity  of  Belfast,  Ire- 
land, to  Boston."  Mass.,  in  1729  ; 
although  William  Knox,  his 
father,  was  a  native  of  St.  Eustatia, 
one  of  the  West  Indian  islands. 
Knox's  mother  was  JMary,  daugh- 
ter of  Robert  Campbell,  of  Bos- 
ton. The  father  was  a  shipmaster 
and  owned  a  wharf  anil  small 
estate  on  Sea  street,  near  Summer 
street,  which  he  was  compelled  by 
misfortune  to  relinquish,  and  in 
1759  he  went  to  St.  Eustatia,  where 
he  died  in  1763,  at  the  age  of  fifty; 
liis  wife  dj'iug  in  Boston  in  1771, 
at  the  age  of  flfty-three.  Heiuy 
Knox  was  the  sevcntli  of  ten  sons. 
The  house  in  which  he  was  born 
was  standing  in  1873.  After  the 
decease  of  his  father  young  Knox  was  emplo\'ed  by 
Wharton  &  Barnes,  booksellers,  on  Cornhill  in  Bos- 
ton. Of  a  robust  and  athletic  fraiue  and  of  resolute 
character,  he  was  foremost  iu  the  contests  between 
tlie  north  and  south  ends,  the  rival  sections  of  the 
city,  to  the  latter  of  which  he  bclongeil,  and  it  is  re- 
lated that  once  during  the  celebration  of  "Pope's 
Night,"  the  wheel  of  the  carriage  which  sustained 
the  pageant  giving  way,  Knox,  to  prevent  the  dis- 
grace sure  to  result  from  its  non-appearance,  and 
tlie  consequent  triumph  of  the  adverse  parly  substi- 
tuted his  own  shoulder,  and  bore  the  vehicle  with- 
out interruption  through  theconfiict.  AVheii  be  was 
eighteen  years  old  Knox  joined  a  military  company, 
and  when  the  Boston  grenadier  corps  was  organized 
liy  Capt.  Joseph  Pierce  he  was  second  in  command. 
Conversing  with  British  officers  who  frequented  his 
book-store  and  by  study  of  military  authors  and  by 
careful  observation  tf  the  soldiers  in  Bo.  ton,  he  soon 
attained  proflcienc}-  in  the  theory  and  practice  of  the 
military  art.  When  he  reached  his  majority,  Knox 
began  business  on  his  own  account,  as  a  bookseller, 
opposite  W^illiams  court  in  Cornhill,  Bo.ston,  and 
his  store  became  a  great  resort  for  British  officers 
and  for  tory  ladies,  who  were  the  ion  of  that  period. 
But  the  bookseller  himself  was  thoroughly  iden- 
tified with   the  "Sons  of  Liberty."     His  business 
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throve  until  the  gathering  storm  of  the  Americar 
revolution,  and  in  particular  the  Boston  port  b' 
put  a  stop  alike  to  the  prosperity  of  the  to^W;;|'.v>J|'  \ 
the  young  merchant.  Subsequently,  while'  he,,.-,)  ,, 
with  the'American  army  which  besieged '  Bostc,  „j, 
his  store  was  robbed  and  pillaged.  This,  with  cur- 
rent indebtedness  for  stock  a  the  time  of  the  I'lt- 
break  of  hostilities,  was  the  source  of  pe  .ly 
embarrassnit'nt  of  which  ICuox  was  not  funy  re- 
lieved at  his  death,  although  long  after  the  war  he 
paid  the  house  of  Longmans,  Green  &  Co.,  of  Lon- 
don, more  than  £1,000  on  the  old  account.  By  the 
bursting  of  his  fowling-piece,  July  24,  1773,  while 
on  a  gunning  excursion,  he  lost  the  two  smaller 
fingers  of  his  left  hand,  and  about  a  month  after 
this  occurrence  in  a  military  parade  where  he  ap- 
peared with  the  wound  handsomely  bandaged  with 
a  scarf,  he  attracted  the  attention  of  his  future  wife, 
Miss  Flucker,  whose  father  was  an  aristocratic  loyal- 
ist of  great  family  pretensions  and  secretary  of  the 
province  of  Massachusetts  Bay.  She  visited  his 
book-store,  acquaintance  ripened  into  intimacy,  inti- 
macy into  love,  and  allliough  their  union  was 
opposed  by  her  family,  love  triumphed  over  all 
obstacles,  and  Knox  and  his./!'()tc<%  were  married  at 
Boston,  June  IG,  1774.  A  year  later  Knox  quitted 
Boston  in  disguise  (his  departure  having  been  inter- 
dicted by  Gage,  the  British  general)  accompanied 
by  his  wife,  who  had  quilted  into  the  lining  of  her 
cloak  the  sword  with  which  her  husband  was  to 
carve  out  a  successful  military  career.  Large 
promises  had  been  held  out  to  Knox  to  induce  him 
to  follow  the  royal  standard,  Imt  he  did  not  hesitate 
for  a  moment  to  embark  heart  and  hand  in  the 
patriot  cause.  Forthwith,  at  the  headquarters  of 
Gen.  Ward,  he  was  actively  engaged  in  recruiting 
service  and  upon  his  reports  the  American  gen- 
eral's orders  for  the  battle  of  Bunker  Hill  were 
Issued.  His  wife  was  safely  bestowed  at  Worcester, 
Mass.,  and  he  then  lent  his  aid  in  placing  and  con- 
structing works  of  defense  for  the  various  camps 
around  the  beleaguered  town  of  Boston.  This  lasted 
for  months,  and  in  this  work  he  acquired  skill  as  an 
artillerist.  Knox  had  previously  attracted  the  at- 
tention of  John  Adams  who  now  wrote  to  him  re- 
questing his  opinion  upon  a  plan  for  the  reor- 
ganization of  the  army.  Other  correspondence  with 
Adams  ensued;  he  had  become  familiar  with  Gen. 
Washington  and  on  Nov.  17,  1775,  was  appointed 
by  the  Continental  congress  as  colonel  of  its  one 
artillery  regiment.  He  received  his  commission 
when  he  rot\u'ned  to  the  army  around  Boston  from 
his  successful  journey  to  Fort  Ticonderoga,  in  New 
York,  bringing  to  Boston  heavy  cannon  and  stores 
to  be  used  by  the  Americans  in  their  operations 
again.st  that  city.  A  memorable  incident  of  this 
journey  was  Knox's  encounter  with  the  brave  iiut 
uufortimate  Andre,  of  the  British  army,  who  had 
been  taken  prisoner  by  Gen.  ^Montgomery  at  St. 
Johns,  and  was  then  on  his  way  to  the  southward, 
to  be  exchanged.  Their  short  acquaintance  was 
mutually  delightful,  but  a  few  years  afterwards 
Knox  was  called  to  the  painful  duty  of  sitting  in 
judgment  upon  Andre  as  one  of  the  military  trilni- 
nal  which  condemned  the  latter  to  death.  When  the 
city  of  Boston  was  evacuated  by  the  British,  Knox's 
engineering  talents  were  called  into  pla_y  in  Connec- 
ticut and  Rhode  Island.  At  New  York  city  in  the 
summer  of  1776  his  quarters  were  at  the  Battery, 
near  those  of  Washington,  with  whom  he  crossed  to 
Long  Island  daily,  prior  to  the  disastrous  engage- 
ment on  the  27th  of  August.  His  regiment  was  in 
the  action,  but  on  that  day,  he  himself  was  "obliged 
to  wait  on  my  Lord  Howe  and  the  navy  gentry  who 
threatened  to  pay  us  a  visit."  In  the  retreat  of  the 
American  forces  from  New  York  to  New  Jersey  Knox 
narrowly  escaped  capture.    At  this  time  he  wrote  to 


.brother  that  his  constant  fatigue 
„  ajiplication  to  business  was 
,li  t  hat  he  had  not  had  his  clothes 


i^.once  for  more  than  forty  days. 
..lis  letters  are  filled  at  this  date 
with  appreciative  praise  of  Wash- 
ington with  whom  his  relations 
were  more  and  more  close,  and  with  pronounced  criti- 
cism of  the  little  ability  shown  by  most  of  the  officers 
with  whom  he  was  associated,  on  account  of  their 
extreme  lack  of  military  training  and  knowledge. 
In  the  critical  moments  after  the  loss  of  Fort  Wash- 
ington (Nov.  15,  1776)  and  the  withdrawal  of  the 
American  forces  into  New  Jersey  Knox  was  one  of 
tho.se  who  strengthened  Washington's  hands  and 
encouraged  his  heart.  His  friendship  with  Gen. 
Nathanael  Greene  had  by  this  time  become  most 
cordial.  Knox  superintended  the  crossing  of  the 
Delaware  river  by  the  Americans  before  the  battle  of 
Trenton,  N.  J.  (Dec.  26,  1776),  his  stentorian  voice 
making  audible  the  orders  of  his  chief  above  the 
fury  of  the  winter  blast.  He  participated  as  well  in 
the  battle  of  Princeton,  N.  J.,  January,  1777,  and 
after  it  urged  upon  Washington  that  the  army  go  into 
winter  qiuirters  at  Morristown,  N.  J.  This  was 
done,  and  the  artillery-colonel  was  then  sent  east- 
ward to  see  to  the  casting  of  cannon  and  the  estab- 
lishment of  laboratories,  and  recommended  Spring- 
field, Ma.ss.,  as  the  place  where  the.se  ought  to  be 
set  up.  In  May,  1777,  he  was  associated  with  Gen. 
Greene  in  inhuming  the  defenses  of  the  Hudson  river. 
In  the  ojierations  of  the  American  army  by  which 
Gen.  Washington  sought  to  prevent  the  British  oc- 
cui)ation  of  Philadelphia.  Knox  had  his  full  .share 
of  activity.  In  the  battle  of  the  Brandywine  his 
regiment  was  noted  for  its  coolness  and  intrepidity. 
He  was  in  camp  at  Valley  Forge,  Pa.,  during  the 
winter  of  1777-78,  and  also  in  the  eastern  states  on 
the  business  of  his  department.  At  the  battle  of 
Monmouth,  N.  J.,  he  reconnoitered  in  front,  rallied 
the  retreats  and  brought  up  the  rear  with  a  brisk  fire 
from  a  battery  planted  in  the  night.  Of  the  ser- 
vices of  this  "arm  AVashington  in  general  orders 
said  that  he  could  with  pleasure  inform  Gen.  Knox 
and  the  officers  of  the  artillery  that  the  enemy  had 
done  them  the  justice  to  acknowledge  that  no  artil- 
lery could  have  been  served  better  than  the  Ameri- 
can. In  January,  1781,  Washington  sent  him  to 
the  eastern  states  to  represent  the  suffering  condition 
of  the  American  troops,  and  while  there  wrote  to 
him  to  "procure  the  articles  necessary  to  a  capital 
operation  against  New  York,  or  other  large  cities 
which  werethen  occupied  by  the  British."  It  having 


been  decided  to  operate  against  Loi'd  Cornwallis  in 
Virginia  (fall  of  1781)  Knox's  .skill  and  energy  in 
providing  and  forwarding    heavy   cannon  for  the 
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siege  of  Yorktown  caused  Washington  to  report  to 
the  president  of  congress  that  ' '  the  resources  of  his 
genius  supplied  the  deficit  of  means."  The  French- 
man, De  Chastellax,  in  his  "  Travels  in  North 
America,"  declared  of  him  :  "  The  artillery  was  al- 
ways very  well  served,  the  general  (Knox)  inces- 
santly directing  it,  and  often  himself  pointing  the 
mortars;  seldom  did  he  leave  the  batteries.  .  .  . 
The  English  marveled  at  the  exact  fire  and  the  ter- 
rible execution  of  the  French  artillery,  and  we  mar- 
veled no  less  at  the  extraordinary  progress  of  the 
American  artillery,  and  at  the  capacity  and  instruc- 
tion of  the  officers.  As  to  Gen.  Knox  but  one-half 
has  been  said  in  commending  his  military  genius. 
He  is  a  man  of  talent,  well  instructed,  of  a  buoyant 
disposition,  ingenuous  and  true;  it  is  impossible 
to  know  him  without  esteeming  and  loving  him." 
Washington  also  praised  Knox  highly  for  ability 
shown  in  arranging  the  cartel  for  a  general  ex- 
change of  prisoners  in  connection  with  Gov.  Morris 
at  the  close  of  the  war,  and  he  was  made  major- 
general  JIarch  22,  1782,  to  date  from  Nov.  15,  1781. 
In  December,  1782,  he  was  chairman  of  a  commit- 
tee of  officers  to  draft  a  petition  to  congress, 
which  stated  the  amounts  of  pay  then  due  them, 
made  a  proposal  that  the  half-pay  for  life  should 
be  commuted  for  a  specific  sum,  and  requested 
that  security  be  given  them  by  the  government 
for  the  fulfillment  of  its  engagements.  The  failure 
of  congress  to  make  satisfactory  reply  to  this  com- 
munication produced  the  famous  "  Newbtirg  Ad- 
dresses,", by  which  the  officers'  feelings  were 
wrought  up  to  the  highest  pitch.  At  this  point  Knox 
joined  with  Washington  in  composing  the  discon- 
tented and  mutinous  spirit  which  had  appeared. 
The  subject  of  the  officers'  complaints  was  again 
considered  in  congress,  and  the  conunvitation  and 
other  provisions  asked  for  in  the  memorial  were 
granted.  In  order  to  perpetuate  the  friendships 
formed  with  each  other  by  the  officers  of  the  army, 
Knox  founded  the  Society  of  the  Cincinnati,  which 
came  into  being  in  ilay,  1783.  He  was  its  secretary 
until  1800,  and  in  1805  became  its  vice-president.  In 
1783  he  was  also  vice-president  of  its  Massachusetts 
branch.  He  entered  New  York  city  Nov.  25,  1783, 
at  the  head  of  the  American  troops  upon  its  evacu- 
ation by  the  British.  Dec.  4  (1783)  at  Faunce's  tavern 
in  New  York,  the  principal  officers  met  to  take  a  final 
leave  of  their  beloved  general.  Washington  entered 
the  room  and  taking  a  glass  of  wine  in  his  hand  with 
a  few  words  of  farewell,  continued:  "I  cannot 
come  to  each  of  you  to  take  my  leave  but  shall  be 
obliged  to  you  if  each  will  come  and  take  me  by 
the  hand."  Knox,  who  stood  nearest  to  him,  turned 
and  grasped  his  hand;  and  while  tears  flowed  down 
the  cheeks  of  each,  the  commander-in-chief  kissed 
him.  This  he  did  to  each  of  his  officers,  while  tears 
and  sobs  stifled  utterance.  In  January,  1794,  Knox 
arrived  at  Boston,  Mass.,  and  took  up  his  residence 
at  Dorchester.  He  discharged  some  civil  duties 
thereafter,  in  his  native  state,  but  on  March  8, 
1785,  was  elected  by  congress  secretary  of  war  with 
a  salary  of  $2,450.  In  May,  1789,  on  the  formation 
of  the  United  States  government  he  was  continued  in 
this  office.  In  connection  with  Thomas  Jefferson,  a 
fellow  cabinet-officer,  he  brought  about  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  United  States  navy,  in  1794.  Decem- 
ber 28th  of  the  same  year  he  resigned  his  secretariat 
for  private  reasons,  and  spent  the  closing  years  of 
his  life  in  Maine,  in  the  cultivation  and  improve- 
ment of  an  extensive  tract  of  laud,  part  of  which 
Mrs.  Knox  had  inherited  from  her  grandfather,  and 
the  residue  of  which  he  had  boughl  from  the  other 
heirs.  Here  he  dispensed  a  charming  hospitality, 
and  was  measurablj-  successful  in  tiie  pecuniary 
management  of  his  enterprise,  whicli,  indeed,  cre- 
ated and  built  up  the  town  of  Thomaston.      He 
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had  here  a  fine  private  library,  part  of  it  in  the 
French  language.  Mrs.  linox,  who  had  been 
a  brilliant  leader  in  society  in  official  circles  at 
Washington,  D.  C,  and  elsewhere,  died  June  24, 
1824.  Gen.  Knox  was  a  large  man,  above  middle 
stature,  his  forehead  low,  his  face  large  and  full  be- 
low, his  eyes  small,  gray  and  brilliant — the  facial 
expression  altogether  a  fine  one.  At  West  Point, 
N.  Y.,  in  August,  1783,  he  weighed  280  pounds.  He 
was  a  firm  believer  in  the  truths  of  Christianity,  was 
a  man  of  great  public  spirit  and  of  much  liberality. 
His  "Life  and  Correspondence,"  by  F.  S.  Drake 
(Boston,  1873),  has  been  freely  used  in  the  prepa- 
ration of  this  sketch.  He  died  at  home  Oct.  21, 
1806,  in  consequence  of  having  swallowed  a  chicken- 
bone. 

LANGDON,  John,  first  president  of  the  senate 
and  governor  of  New  Hampshire,  was  born  in 
Portsmouth,  N.  H.,  June  25,  1741,  the  son  of  John 
Langdon.  a  farmer  of  Portsmouth.  His  early  edu- 
cation was  gained  at  the  grammar 
school  of  his  neighborhood,  at  that 
time  conducted  by  the  celebrated 
Maj.  Hale.  He  was  afterwards  ap- 
prenticed to  a  merchant,  Daniel 
Rindge  by  name,  and  at  the  expira- 
tion of  his  apprenticeship  made  sev- 
eral sea  voyages,  first  as  supercargo 
and  afterwards  in  charge  of  a  vessel 
of  his  own.  He  followed  mercantile 
pursuits  until  the  outbreak  of  the 
revolutionary  war,  when  he  was 
chosen  a  representative  to  the  gen-  ^ 
eral  court.  In  1774  he  was  one  of 
the  party  which  removed  the  pow- 
der and  military  stores  from  Fort 
AVilliara  and  Mary  to  Newcastle. 
In  1775  and  1776  he  was  a  delegate 
to  congress,  and  for  a  •i\hile  served 
in  Vermont  and  Rhode  Island  in  command 
of  a  company  of  volunteers.  In  1776  he  was 
Continental  agent  for  the  navy,  and  a  number  of 
ships  of  war  were  built  under  Ins  inspection  includ- 
ing the  Raleigh,  the  Ranger,  the  America  (a  seven- 
ty-four-gun ship),  and  the  Portsmouth.  He  after- 
wards commanded  an  independent  company  with 
the  rank  of  colonel.  In  1777  Col.  Langdon  was 
speaker  of  the  assembly  of  New  Hampshire,  and 
when  means  were  wanted  to  support  a  regiment  to 
repel  an  anticipated  invasion  of  the  enemy,  he  made 
a  remarkable  speech,  in  which  the  following  lan- 
guage occurs  :  "I  have  three  thousand  dollars  in 
hard  money.  I  will  pledge  my  jilate  for  three 
thousand  more;  I  have  seventy  hogsheads  of  Tobago 
rum,  which  shall  be  sold  for  "the  most  it  will  bring 
— these  are  at  the  service  of  the  state.  If  we  succeed 
in  defending  our  firesides  and  homes,  I  may  be  re- 
munerated; if  we  do  not,  the  property  will  be  of  no 
value  to  me.  Our  old  friend  Stark,  "who  so  nobly 
maintained  the  honor  of  our  state  at  Bunker's  Hill, 
may  be  safely  intrusted  with  the  conduct  of  the  en- 
terprise, and  we  will  check  the  progress  of  Bur- 
goyne."  This  jiatriotic  speech  roused  the  assembly 
to  such  a  pitch  of  enthusiasm  that  a  brigade  was 
raised,  with  which  Gen,  Stark  achieved  the  memor- 
able victory  of  Bennington,  Col.  Langdon  was  him- 
self a  volunteer  in  the  army  that  captured  Bur- 
goyne,  and  was  engaged  in  the  expedition  against 
Rhode  Island  in  1778,  and  continued  in  the  "army 
until  the  close  of  the  war.  On  June  13.  1783,  he 
was  again  appointed  a  delegate  to  congress  and 
thereafter  was  repeatedly  a  member  of  the  legisla- 
ture and  speaker.  In  1787  he  was  a  delegate  Irom 
New  Hampshire  to  the  convention  which  framed 
the  federal  constitution  and  the  following  year  he 
was  elected  governor  of  New  Hampshire,  and  at  the 
close  of  that  year  one  of  the  first  U.  S.  senators  from 
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that  state.  At  the  time  when  the  votes  for  the  first 
president  of  the  United  States  were  to  be  counted, 
Col.  Langdon  was  appointed  president  of  the  senate 
pro  tern.  His  letter  to  Gen.  Washington,  informing 
him  of  the  result  is  as  follows: 

New  York,  April  6,  1789. 
Sir:  I  have  the  honor  to  transmit  to  your  E.xeel- 
lency  the  information  of  your  unanimous  election 
to  the  office  of  President  of  the  United  States  of 
America.  Suffer  me,  sir,  to  indulge  the  hope  that 
so  ausjjicious  a  mark  of  public  confidence  will  meet 
your  ap|)robation  and  be  considered  as  a  pledge  of 
the  affection  and  support  you  are  to  e.xpect  from  a 
free  and  enlightened  people.  I  am,  sir,  with  senti- 
ments of  respect,  etc.,  Joiix  Laniido.n. 

Col.  Langdon  was  still  president  of  I  lie  .senate  at 
the  inauguration  of  Washington  and  Adams,  and  he 
remained  a  member  of  that  body  for  twelve  years. 
In  1801  he  was  offered  by  President  Jefferson  the 
position  of  .secretary  of  the  navy,  which  he  declined, 
as  also  the  nomination  for  vice-president  in  1812. 
In  180.")  and  1810  he  was  again  elected  governor  of 
New  Hampshire.  Col.  Langdon  died  at  Ports- 
mouth. X.  H.,  Sept.  18.  1819. 

MUHLENBERG,  Frederick  Augustus  Con- 
rad, .speaker  of  the  house,  was  born  at  Trappe,  I'a., 
Jan.  1,  1750,  the  second  son  of  Henry  Jlelchior 
Muhlenberg  (q.  v.),  who  sent  his  three  sons  to 
Halle,  Germany,  to  be  educated.  Returning  to 
America  in  the  latter  part  of  1770,  he  was  ordained 
to  the  mini.stry  of  the  German  Lutheran  church, 
and  became  his  father's  assistant.  For  three  years, 
after  1773,  he  was  pastor  of  Cbri.-it  Church,  in  New 
York  city,  but  his  outspoken  sympathies  with  the 
patriots  din-ing  the  revolutionary  war,  obliged  him 
to  leave  the  city,  and  he  returned  to  Penn.sylvania. 
In  1777  he  had  .several  small  pastoral  charges  in  his 
father's  district,  being  persecuted  all  the  while  be- 
cau.se  of  his  adherence  to  the  American  cause.  In 
Augu.st,  1779,  he  retired  from  the  ministry  and  en- 
tered the  Continental  congress  as  the  repiesentative 
of  the  Pennsylvania  Germans,  a  po.sition  for  which  he 
was  peculiarly  fitted.  He  continued  in  the  public 
service  until  the  close  of  his  life,  his  high  character 
and  judicial  firmness  giving  him  the  position  of  pre- 
siding otlicer  of  the  assembly  in  his  own  state,  and 
of  s])eaker  of  the  first  and  "third  congresses.  He 
died  June  4.  1801. 

DAYTON,  Jonathan,  speaker  of  the  house 
and  senator,  was  born  at  Elizabethtown,  N.  J., 
Oct.  16,  1760.  His  father  was  Gen.  Elias  Dayton, 
a  revolutionary  officer  who  was  in  active  service 
throughout  the  entire  con- 
flict and  was  made  a  brig- 
adier in  1783.  After  the 
war,  he  became  a  major-gen- 
eral in  the  New  Jersey 
militia,  and  served  during 
several  terms  as  member  of 
the  state  legislattn-e.  He 
was  the  first  president  of 
the  New  Jersey  branch  of 
the  Society  of  the  Cincin- 
nati. His  son,  Jonathan, 
was  graduated  from  Prince- 
ton in  1776,  and  at  once 
became  paymaster  in  his 
father's  regiment,  served 
with  Lafayette  in  the  York- 
town  camjiaign,  and  after- 
wards studied  law  and  was 
In  ]  787  he  was  one  of  the  New 
Jersey  members  of  the  constitutional  convention, 
and  in  1791  was  elected  to  congress,  serving  until 
1799,  and  acting  with  the  federal  party.  He  was 
speaker  of  the  fourth  and  fifth  congresses,  resigning 
this  position  to  enter  the  U.  S.  senate,  where  he 
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served  one  term.  Dayton  was  accused  of  being 
connected  with  the  Burr  conspiracy,  and  in  1807 
was  arrested,  but  never  brought  to  trial.  This  ac- 
cusation caused  him  to  retire  from  political  life,  and 
he  no  more  took  a  prominent  part  in  affairs.  Prince- 
ton gave  him  the  degree  of  LL.D.  in  1798.  He  died 
at  Elizabethtown  Oct.  9,  1834. 

OTIS,  James,  revolutionary  statesman,  was 
born  at  Great  Marshes  or  West  Barnsdale,  Feb.  5, 
1735.  He  was  the  son  of  James  Otis,  who  died  in 
1778,  and  was  descended  from 
John  Otis,  who  emigrated  from 
Hingham,  England,  in  1635  and 
with  others  founded  the  town 
in  JlaNsachusetts  which  was  also 
called  Hingham.  Afterdue  prep- 
aration, the  .subject  of  this  sketch 
was  sent  to  Harvard  College, 
where  he  was  graduated  in  1743. 
Having  determined  to  devote 
him.self  to  the  law,  he  entered 
the  office  of  Jeremiah  Gridley, 
the  first  lawyer  and  civilian  of 
his  time,  and  when  only  twenty- 
one  years  of  age  began  practice 
at  Plymouth,  Mass.  In  1750,  he 
removed  from  that  town  to 
Boston,  where  he  soon  gained  so 
high  a  reputation  for  integrity  and 
talent  that  his  services  came  into  demand  in  connec- 
tion with  the  most  important  causes  of  the  time. 
Being  a  fine  cla.ssical  scholar  he  prepared  and  pub- 
lished in  1760  a  work  entitled  "  Rudiments  of  l^alin 
Prosody,"  which  became  a  te.xt-book  in  Harvard 
College.  The  questions  which  arose  between  the 
colonies  and  the  mother  country  made  an  impres- 
sion u|)on  James  Otis  much  earlier  than  u])on  others 
who  afterwards  became  eiiually  zealous  leaders  in 
the  revolutionary  cause.  In  1761,  he  argued  before 
the  judges  of  the  supreme  court  against  what  was 
known  as  "writs  of  as.sistance,"  ajiplied  for  by  the 
officersof  the  customs,  his  antagonist  being  Jlr.  Grid- 
ley,  in  whose  office  curious  enough  he  had  learned 
his  profession.  Of  liis  speech  on  this  occasion, 
John  Adams  said:  "  Otis  was  a  flame  of  fire,  w  ith  a 
promptitude  of  classical  allusions,  a  de|)th  of  re- 
search, a  rapid  summary  of  historical  events  and 
dates,  a  profusion  of  legal  authorities,  a  pro])hetic 
glance  of  his  eyes  into  futurity,  and  a  rapid  torrent 
of  impetuous  eloquence,  he  hurried  away  all  before 
him.  American  independence  was  then  and  there 
born.  Every  man  in  that  crowded  audience  ap- 
peared to  me  to  go  away,  as  I  did,  ready  to  take  up 
arms  against  writs  of  assistance."  The  inmiediate 
effect  of  Ills  indignant  and  fiery  eloquence  was  to 
suspend  judgment  upon  the  question  in  order  to  get 
information  from  England,  and  such  writs  were  never 
afterwards  executed.  The  imiiortance  of  this  de- 
cision will  be  understood  when  it  is  stated  that  these 
writs  of  assistance  were  peculiarly  obnoxious  search- 
warrants  permitting  the  custom-house  officers  to 
enter  any  house  whatever,  and  to  search  for  what- 
ever they  saw  fit,  without  even  describing  the  goods 
beforehand.  At  the  election  a  few  months  after, 
Mr.  Otis  was  chosen  a  representative,  and  as  such 
at  once  took  the  strongest  ground  in  opposition  to 
the  stamp  act  of  1765.  He  was  one  of  the  delegates 
to  the  congress  held  that  year  in  New  York,"and 
having  published  a  pamphlet  entitled  "The  Rights 
of  the  Colonies  Vindicated,"  which  appeared  in 
London,  he  was  threatened  with  arrest  for  the  bold- 
ness with  which  he  expressed  his  opinions.  At  the 
New  York  congress,  which  was  called  for  the  con- 
sideration of  the  stamp  act,  he  was  one  of  the  com- 
mittee which  drafted  the  address  to  parliament  on 
that  subject.  In  1767,  he  resigned  the  office  of 
judge  advocate  which  he  then  filled,  and  further 
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renounced  all  employment  xinder  the  administration, 
which  he  held  had  encroached  upon  the  liberties  of 
his  country.  A  man  of  strong  passions  and  daunt- 
less courage,  he  had  no  hesitation  in  expressing  his 
opinions  clearly  and  frankly,  no  matter  what  the 
risk  to  himself.  He  was  a  hard  fighter,  and  when 
attacked  in  the  public  press  answered  without  much 
regard  to  the  elegance  of  language  he  used.  On 
Sept.  5,  1769,  in  consequence  of  a  newspaper  con- 
troversy with  the  commissioners  of  the  customs,  he 
was  attacked  by  one  of  those  officials  aided  by  a 
number  of  military  and  naval  officers  and  was  left 
badly  beaten  and  even  cut  on  the  bead  with  swords. 
This  brutal  assault  was  such  an  injury  to  Mr.  Otis's 
brain  that  he  never  after  regained  full  control  of  it. 
His  public  career  was  now  practically  closed  and  he 
was  never  after  able  to  take  [jart  in  affairs.  He  lived 
on  for  nearly  ten  years,  however,  hopelessly  insane 
though  perfectly  harmless.  A  remarkable  and  pa- 
thetic event  occurred  on  June,  17,  1775,  which  would 
seem  to  show  that  he  had  a  temporary  lucid  interval. 
Hearing  the  talk  of  the  coming  battle  at  Breed's 
Hill,  he  succeeded  in  obtaining  possession  of  a 
musket,  marched  with  the  volunteers  who  were  on 
their  way  to  the  light  and  actually  did  good  service 
in  the  battle.  His  death  was  as  dramatic  as  his 
career  had  been.  He  was  living  in  Andqver  at  the 
time  and  was  standing,  leaning  on  his  cane  by  the 
door  of  the  house  of  a  friend,  when  he  was  struck 
to  the  ground  by  a  flash  of  lightning.  Mr.  Otis 
married  in  175.'),  Ruth  Cunningham,  of  Boston.  He 
was  a  man  highly  distinguished  for  his  genius, 
his  eloquence  and  learning.  Unfortunately  few  of 
his  rhetorical  productions  are  now  e.Ktant.  None  of 
his  speeches  were  fully  recorded,  and  inasmuch  as 
he  was  cut  off  from  active  life  before  the  revolution 
actually  begun,  his  name  is  connected  with  none  of 
the  pulilic  documents  of  the  nation.  His  memorials 
as  an  orator  tlierefore  are  rather  traditionary  than 
actual  and  we  are  compelled  to  estimate  his  merits 
chiefly  b3'  the  boiuidless  admiration  of  the  imper- 
fect descriptions  of  his  time.  According  to  these 
his  eloquence  was  bold,  witty,  pungent  and  prac- 
tical, erudite  and  yet  original.  Courteous  in  his 
deference  to  the  opinions  of  others,  he  was  at  the 
same  time  daring  in  his  own  investigations  and  in 
the  presence  of  arrogance  and  opiiression,  stubborn 
as  a  rock.  The  wit  e.xempliticd  by  Mr.  Otis  in  de- 
bate was  often  keen,  but  unlike  that  of  John  Ran- 
dolph, it  was  never  malignant.  It  is  said  of  him 
that  as  he  prognosticated  the  coming  tempest  and 
comprehended  its  fearful  issue  he  became  trans- 
formed in  aspect  like  one  inspired,  and  that  his  list- 
eners became  rapt  and  impassioned  like  the  speaker, 
till  their  very  breath  forsook  them.  His  eloquence 
did  not  possess  the  classic  firmness  of  Samuel 
Adams,  nor  the  intense  brilliancy  and  exquisite 
taste  of  the  younger  Quincy,  nor  the  philosophical 
depth  of  John  Adams,  nor  the  rugged  and  over- 
whelming energy  of  Patrick  Henry,  though  Otis, 
more  than  all  Americans,  is  said  to  have  most  re- 
sembled the  last.  Besides  the  works  alreadv  named, 
he  wrote  one  on  the  "Power  of  Harmony  in  Pro.saic 
Composition."  His  life  was  written  by  William 
Tudor  and  published  in  Boston  in  1823.  He  died 
May  33,  1783. 

OSGOOD,  Samuel,  statesman  and  postmaster-gen- 
eral, was  born  at  Andover,  Mass.,  Feb.  14,  1748.  He 
was  fifth  in  descent  from  .John  Osgood,  of  Andover, 
England,  who  came  to  IVIassachusetts  about  1630, 
and  gave  its  name  to  the  town  of  Andover.  He  was 
graduated  from  Harvard,  in  1770,  and  studied 
theology,  but,  losing  his  liealth,  became  a  mer- 
chant. In  1774  he  was  a  delegate  to  the  Essex 
cotmty  convention,  and  was  repeatedly  a  member 
of  the  Massachusetts  legislature.  He  served  on 
many  important  committees  in  the  Massachusetts 


provincial  congress  ;  was  a  captain  at  Lexington 
and  at  Cambridge,  Mass.,  in  April,  1775;  and  then 
in  1775  and  1776  aide-de-camp  to  Gen.  Ward  of  the 
American  army,  with  the  rank  of  colonel.  He  was 
also  a  member  of  the  Massachusetts 
board  of  war,  leaving  the  arm}^  in 
1776,  with  the  rank  of  colonel  and 
assistant  commis.sary.  Then  he  sat 
in  the  Massachusetts  house  until  1780 
when  he  entered  the  state  senate; 
from  1780  to  1784  he  was  a  Massa- 
chusetts delegate  to  the  Continental 
congress.  In  1782  he  was  chairman 
of  a  delegation  sent  to  Rhode  Island 
to  urge  assent  to  Alexander  Ham- 
ilton's resolution  concerning  the 
duty  on  imports.  From  1785  to  1789 
he  was  first  commissioner  of  the 
U.  S.  treasury,  and  from  1789  to 
1791  the  first  postmaster-general. 
When  the  United  States  government 
was  removed  to  Philadelphia  in 
1791  he  continued  his  residence 
at  New  York  city,  whence  lie  was  subsequently  sent 
to  the  state  legislature,  where  he  became  its  speaker. 
From  1801  to"l803  he  was  a  supervisor  of  New  York 
city,  and  from  that  time  until  his  death  in  New 
York,  was  U.  S.  naval  otticer  of  the  port.  He  pub- 
lished several  volumes  on  religious  subjects  and 
one  on  the  subject  of  chronology.  His  correspond- 
ence with  eminent  men  was  expensive  ;  he  was  well 
versed  in  science  and  literature,  and  was  distin- 
guished for  integrity,  public  spirit  and  piety.  His 
house  in  New  York  was  in  Franklin  square  and 
was  Washington's  headquarters  when  he  reached 
the  citv.     He  died  Aug.  12,  1813. 

HABEBSHAM,  Joseph.,  soldier  and  postmaster- 
general,  was  born  in  Savannah,  Ga.,  July  28,  1751. 
Ilis  father,  James,  came  from  England  to  Savannah 
with  Whitefield,  the  English  evangelist,  in  1738,  and 
taught  school  for  some  j'ears 
near  that  city,  but  became  a 
merchant  in  1744,  and  ^vas  sub- 
sequently prominent  in  civil  af- 
fairs. He  raised  the  first  cotton 
in  the  state,  and  sent  the  first 
few  bales  of  cotton  to  England 
that  went  out  from  Georgia. 
Three  of  his  sons  were  zealous 
patriots,  and  Joseph  was  a  mem- 
ber of  the  first  committee  ap- 
pointed by  the  friends  of  liberty 
in  his  native  colony,  in  July, 
1774.  In  1775  (June  11),  with 
others,  he  seized  the  powder  in 
the  arsenal  at  Savannah,  fur  the 
use  of  the  colonists.  During  the 
same  month  he  was  made  a 
member  of  the  Georgia  com- 
mittee of  safety.  In  July  of 
that  year  he  commanded  a  party  which  captured 
a  British  government  vessel,  having  on  board  15,000 
pounds  of  powder.  During  the  following  January, 
and  while  a  member  of  the  colonial  assembly,  he 
raised  a  party  of  volunteers,  which  took  Gov. 
Wright  a  prisoner,  and  confined  him  to  his  house 
under  guard.  Appointed  (Feb.  4,  1776)  major  of 
the  1st  Georgia  battery,  he  defended  Savannah  from 
a  naval  attack  early  in  March.  In  the  winter  of 
1778,  after  the  capture  of  Savannah  by  the  British, 
he  removed  his  family  to  Virginia,  but  participated 
in  the  uns\iccessful  attack  upon  that  city  while  it  was 
in  the  hands  of  the  British  in  Septemlier,  1779.  He 
was  lieutenant-colonel  at  the  close  of  the  war.  In 
1785-86  he  was  a  delegate  from  Georgia  to  the  Con- 
tinental congress,  and  speaker  of  the  state  assembly 
in   1785,  and  in   1790.     President  Washington  ap- 
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pointed  him  V.  S.  postmaster-general  in  1795,  and 
lie  was  continued  in  office  by  Presidents  Jolin 
Adams  and  Jefferson  until  1801,  when  lie  resigned 
the  position  to  become  president  (1802)  of  tlie  United 
States  Branch  Bank  at  Savannah,  which  presidency 
he  held  until  his  death  at  Savannah  Nov.  IT,  1815. 
A  covuitv  of  his  native  slate  bears  his  name. 

ftUINCY,  Josiah.,  revolutionary  patriot,  was 
born  in  Boston  Jan.  23,  1744.  He  ac(|uired  the 
rudiments  of  a  classical  education  at  Braintree,  and 
in  1759  entered  Harvard  College,  where  he  distin- 
guished himself  for  upright  conduct  and  briglit 
scholarship,  and  whence  he  was  graduated  in  1703. 
It  is  said  tliat  his  compositions  during  his  college 
period  showed  that  he  was  even  then  conversant  with 
the  best  writers  of  the  French  and  English  schools. 
He  read  law  in  the  office  of  Oxenbridge  Thatcher, 
an  eminent  Boston  lawyer,  who  was  associated  witli 
James  Otis  in  the  celebrated  argument  against  the 
"  writs  of  assistance."  By  the  death  of  Mr.  Thatcher 
before  Quincy  had  completed  his  legal  studies,  leav- 
ing the  charge  of  the  business  of  tlic  office  in  tlie 
latter's  hands,  he  succeeded  to  an  extensive  and 
lucrative  practice.  He  early  made  himself  conspicu- 
otis  b)'  the  ardor  with  wliieh  he  wrote  and  s]ioke 
against  the  encroachments  of  the  mother  country, 
and  only  twenty  days  previous  to  the  "Boston  Mas- 
sacre." in  1770,  in  answer  to  the  question,  "  What 
end  is  the  non-importation  agreement  to  answer  ?" 
said:  "From  a  conviction  in  ni}- own  mind  that 
America  is  now  the  slave  of  Britain;  from  a  .sense 
that  we  are  every  day  more  and  more  in  danger  of 
an  increase  in  our  burdens  and  a  fastening  of  our 
shackles,  I  wish  to  see  my  countrymen  break  off — 
off  forever — all  social  intercourse  with  those  whose 
commerce  contaminates,  whose  luxuries  poison, 
whose  avarice  is  insatiable,  and  whose  unnatural 
oppressions  are  not  to  be  Ijorne.  That  Americans  well 
know  their  rights,  that  they  will  resume,  assert,  and 
defend  them,  are  matters  of  which  I  harbor  no 
doubt.  Whetlier  the  arts  of  policy  or  the  arts  of  war 
will  decide  the  contest,  are  problems  that  we  will 
solve  at  a  more  convenient  season.  He  whose  heart 
is  enamored  with  the  refinements  of  political  artifice 
and  linesse,  will  seek  one  mode  of  relief;  he  whose 
heart  is  free,  honest  and  intrepid,  will  pursue 
another,  a  bolder  and  a  more  noble  mode  of 
redress."  One  of  the  mo.st  extraordinary  episodes 
in  the  history  of  the  revolution,  and  one  which 
brought  the  absolutely  just  character  of  Mr.  Quincy 
to  the  notice  both  of  his  own  time  and  of  posterity, 
was  connected  with  the  "Boston  Massacre"  of 
March  5,  1770,  in  which  five  citizens  were  killed  by 
the  British  soldiers.  Capt.  Preston  and  the  eight 
British  troopers  who  were  tried  for  this  offense 
were  defended  by  Mr.  Quincy  and  John  Adams,  the 
former  opening  and  the  latter  closing  the  argument. 
The  resnlt  was  that  Capt.  Preston  and  six  soldiers 
were  acquitted,  while  two  were  convicted  of  man- 
slaughter only.  Such  an  administration  of  justice 
in  the  midst  of  an  excited  and  furious  people  was  at 
once  .startling  and  sublime.  Through  1771  and  1773 
Mr.  Quincy  continued  his  professional  and  political 
labors  with  industry  and  zeal,  but  in  February, 
1773,  he  was  obliged  to  take  a  voyage  to  Carolina 
for  the  preservation  of  his  life,  which  was  threatened 
by  a  pulmonary  complaint.  In  Charleston,  and  on 
his  return  through  New  York  and  Philadelphia,  he 
made  acquaintance  with  the  eminent  lawyers  and 
patriots  of  the  day.  Sept.  28,  1774,  he  sailed  from 
Salem,  Mass.,  on  a  special  mission  to  London  in 
behalf  of  his  conntry.  In  London  he  had  a  confer- 
ence with  Lord  North,  who  seemed  more  anxious  to 
intimidate  him  by  reference  to  the  inexhaustible 
resources  of  Great  Britain  than  to  placate  those  in 
whose  behalf  he  came.  Meanwhile,  however,  he 
found  himself  sustained  in  his  views  and  his  efforts 


l)y  the  great  Lord  Chatham,  by  Lord  Camden,  Sel- 
den,  and  others  whose  influence  in  the  British  coun- 
cils seemed  to  be  strong.  Mr.  Quincy  returned  to 
America,  by  the  advice  of  his  friends,  in  the  spring 
of  1775  in  declining  health.  In  an  interview  with 
Dr.  Franklin,  just  befcjre  he  left  London,  the  latter 
said  to  him;  "  New  England  alone  could  holdout 
for  ages  against  Great  Britain,  and  if  they  were  firm 
and  united  in  seven  years  would  conquer."  After 
being  at  sea  a  few  weeks  Mr.  Quincy  became  con- 
vinced, as  his  con<lition  grew  wor.se,  tliat  death  was 
inevitable.  April  21st  he  dictated  his  last  letter,  and 
his  last  recorded  words.  Referring  to  the  sentiments 
of  many  learned  and  eminent  friends  of  America 
whom  he  had  met  in  England,  he  said;  "  To  com- 
mit their  sentiments  to  writing  is  neither  practicable 
nor  prudent  at  this  time.  To  the  bosom  of  a  friend 
they  coidd  entrust  what  might  be  of  great  advant- 
age to  my  coimtry.  To  me  that  trust  was  com- 
mitted and  I  was,  immediately  on  my  arrival,  to 
assemhle  certain  i)ersons  to  whom  I  was  to  commu- 
nicate my  trust,  and  had  God  spared  my  life  it  seems 
it  would  have  been  of  great  .service  to  my  country; 
had  Proxidence  been  jileased  that  I  should  have 
reached  America  six  days  ago  I  shoidd  have  been 
able  to  converse  with  my  friends.  I  am  persuaded 
tliat  this  voyage  and  passage  are  the  instruments  to 
put  an  end  to  my  being.  His  holy  will  be  done." 
He  died  when  the  vessel  was  in 
sight  of  land,  and  his  remains 
were  afterwards  removed  to 
Braintree.  His  life  by  his  son, 
Josiah  Quincy,  late  president  of 
Harvard  College,  was  iniblished 
in  1855.  He  possessed  the  power 
to  seize  boldly  upon  the  attention 
of  an  audience,  and  in  his  popu- 
lar harangues  it  was  his  custom 
to  produce  the  results  of  his  ex- 
tensive reading  in  a  simple  and 
forcible  manner;  he  was  familiar 
with  the  best  writers  in  poetry 
and  prose,  especially  the  English 
dramatists,  and  frequently  quoted 
from  them.  On  the  arrival  of 
the  obnoxious  tea  in  Boston 
harbor,  in  November,  1773,  a 
town  meeting  was  held  and  reso- 
lutions were  passed  calling  on  the 
consignees  not  to  receive  it. 
]yir.  Quincy  spoke  on  this  occa,sion  in  the  following 
language  ;  "It  is  not,  Mr.  Moderator,  the  spirit 
that  vapors  within  these  walls  that  must  stand  us 
in  stead.  The  exertions  of  this  day  will  call  forth 
events  that  will  make  a  very  different  spirit  neces- 
sary for  our  own  salvation.  Whoever  supposes 
shouts  and  hosannahs  will  terminate  the  trials  of  to- 
day entertains  a  childish  fancy.  We  must  be 
grossly  ignorant  of  the  importance  and  value  of 
the  prize  for  which  we  contend  ;  we  must  be 
equally  ignorant  of  the  power  of  those  combined 
against  us  ;  we  must  be  blind  to  that  malice,  invet- 
eracy and  insatiable  revenge  which  actuate  our  en- 
emies, public  and  private,  abroad  and  in  our  bosom 
— to  hope  that  we  shall  end  this  controversy  without 
the  sharpest  conflicts,  to  flatter  ourselves  that  popu- 
lar resolves,  popular  harangues,  popular  acclama- 
tions and  popular  vapor  will  vanquish  our  foes. 
Let  us  consider  the  issue,  let  us  look  to  the  end. 
Let  us  weigh  and  consider  before  we  advance  in 
those  measures  which  must  bring  on  the  most  try- 
ing and  terrible  struggle  this  country  ever  saw." 
Mr.  Quincy  possessed  those  attributes  of  voice,  figure 
and  action  which  are  essential  to  complete  the  charm 
of  eloquence.  His  face  is  said  to  have  been  instinct 
with  expression  and  his  eye  in  particular  glowed 
with  intellectual  splendor.     He  died  April  36, 1775. 
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JAY,  Jolin,  first  chief  justice  of  the  U.  S.  su- 
preme court,  was  boru  in  New  York  city  Dec.  12, 
1745.  His  father  was  Peter  Jay,  a  West  Indiau  mer- 
chant and  son  of  a  Huaueuot  refugee,  who  settled  in 
New  Yorli  in  IGtKi,  wliere  lie  married  Anna  Bayard, 
descendant  of  another  French  Protestant  exile.  His 
mother  was  a  daughter  of  Jacobus 
Van  Courtlandt,  and  of  eight 
great  -  grandparents  not  one  was 
English,  three  being  French  and 
five  Dutch.  The  entire  absence  of 
English  blood  in  his  veins  was  a 
fact  especially  emphasized  by  him, 
in  subsequent  years,  in  reply  to 
the  attacks  of  political  opponents. 
John  Jay's  childhood  was  passed 
at  his  father's  country-seat  near 
Rye,  Westchester  Co.,  N.  Y.  The 
house  was  a  long,  low  building, 
one  I'oom  deep,  by  some  eighty  feet 
in  length.  At  ten  years  of  age  John 
//y^  //'was  sent  to  a  boarding-school  at 
^-^^Y^  New  Rochelle,  N.  Y.,  kept  by  the 
(  pastor  of  the  French  Huguenot 
church.  French  was  spoken  generally,  not  only  at 
the  parsonage,  but  by  the  villagers,  who  were 
chietly  descendants  of  Huguenots,  a,nd  to  these 
associations  was  due  the  mastery  of  the  French 
language,  which  Mr.  Jay  afterward  found  so 
serviceable  in  the  discharge  of  his  diplomatic  func- 
tions. In  1700  he  entered  King's  (now  Columbia) 
College  in  New  York  city  ;  was  graduated  in  17(54, 
and  was  then  accepted  as  law  student  in  the  office 
of  Benjamin  Kissam,  in  consideration  of  the  pay 
ment  of  £300  colonial  currency,  equal  to  about 
$500.  The  term  of  legal  apprenticeship  was  five 
years,  but  young  Jay  was  admitted  to  the  bar  at 
the  end  of  four  years,  and  devoted  himself  assid 
uou.sly  to  the  practice  of  his  professi(3u.  His  first 
partner  was  Robert  R.  Ijivingston,  afterward 
chancellor  of  New  York  and  U.  S.  secretary  of 
foreign  affairs.  In  the  spring  of  1774  he  married 
Saraii,  youngest  daughter  of  William  Livingston, 
who  was  soon  to  be  the  revolutionary  governor  of 
New  Jersey.  Up  to  the  time  of  the  imposition  of 
taxes  by  the  British  government  in  1773,  Mr.  Jay 
had  been  a  steadfast  loyalist,  but  he  was  one  of  the 
New  York  delegates  to  the  congress  which  convened 
in  Philadelphia,  in  September,  1774.  Of  the  three 
addres.ses  voted  by  this  congress — one  to  the  king, 
one  to  the  people  of  British  America,  and  one  to  the 
people  of  Great  Britain — the  last  was  written  bj' 
Mr.  Jay.  Thomas  Jefferson  declared  it  a  prodiiction 
of  the  first  pen  in  America.  In  November,  1775,  as  a 
member  of  the  second  Continental  congress,  Mr.  Jay 
was  aii])ointed  one  of  the  secret  committee  of  that 
body  to  correspond  with  fi'iends  in  Great  Britain, 
Ireland,  ;md  other  parts  of  the  world,  and  in  that 
capacity  had  several  interviews  with  the  first  of  the 
secret  emissaries  of  the  French  court.  In  Jan 
uary,  177(5,  he  was  recalled  from  Philadelphia  to 
become  a  delegate  to  the  New  York  provincial  con- 
gress, where  he  was  to  render  a  service  of  super 
lative  importance  to  his  own  state.  As  chairman  of 
a  committee  of  this  congress  he  prepared  a  plan  for 
the  organization  of  a  new  form  of  government, 
simultaneously  with  his  discharge  of  the  duties 
which  devolved  upon  him  as  the  chairman  of  a 
secret  committee  of  .safety.  Near  the  end  of  March, 
1777,  he  presented,  in  his  own  handwriting,  the 
draft  of  a  state  constitution  which  was  adopted 
with  but  few  modifications,  and  remained  the  organic 
law  of  New  York,  mitil  it  was  revised  by  a  con- 
stitutional convention  in  1832.  This  constitution 
was  not  submitted  to  tlie  people,  tiut  was  read  in 
front  of  the  courthouse  at  King.ston,  N.  Y,,  and 
went  into  operation  some  months  thereafter.     Dur 


ing  the  interval  Mr.  Jay  was  not  only  chief  justice 
pro  tempore,  but,  as  a  member  of  the  newly  created 
coimcil  of  safety,  shared  in  the  exercise  of  supreme 
exeoitive  power.  As  the  jurisdiction  of  the  chief 
justice  under  the  newly  framed  patriot  constitution, 
was  limited  to  that  part  of  the  New  York  prov- 
ince lying  outside  of  its  four  richest  anil  most 
popidous  counties  (New  York,  Westchester,  Rich- 
mond and  Long  Island),  these  counties  being  in 
po.s,session  of  the  British,  the  New  York  legislature 
resolved  that  Mr.  Jay  might  be  appointed  to  the 
Continental  congress,  as  a  member  from  New  York, 
without  vacating  his  seat  on  the  state  bench.  Soon 
after  he  entered  the  Continental  body  he  was  chosen 
its  president,  and  thenceforward,  mitil  he  was  sent 
to  Spain  as  U.  S.  minister  Sept.  37,  1778,  his  biog- 
raphy is  part  of  the  history  of  the  coimtry.  He 
forthwith  procured  the  passage  of  resolutions  by 
congress,  submitting  the  disputed  boundaries  of  the 
New  Hampshire  grants  (now  the  state  of  Vermont) 
to  arbitration,  but  the  controversy  remained  open 
because  the  congress  had  no  powers  of  coercion.  In 
pursuance  of  his  mission  to  Spain,  he  sailed  with 
Mrs.  Jay,  and  di.sembarked  at  Catliz,  Jan.  'i'i,  1780. 
He  received  no  olHcial  recognition  there,  but  did 
find,  upon  his  arrival,  that  the  American  congress 
had  drawn  on  him  for  $100,000,  to  piovide  for  the 
payment  of  which  caused  him  endless  mortification 
and  anxiety,  for  he  was  without  letters  of  credit, 
"  and  without  any  money  except  what  he  borrowed 
from  a  fellow-pa.s-senger. "  He  finally  met  the  drafts 
with  money  procured  from 
France.  In  the  spring  of 
1783  he  was  summoned  to 
Paris  to  co  -  operate  with 
Benjamin  Franklin  in  ne- 
gotiations for  peace  be- 
tween England  and  Amer- 
ica. There  is  little  if  any 
doubt  that  John  Jay  and 
John  Adams,  i-atlier  than 
Benjamin  Franklin,  are  to 
be  credited  with  securing, 
independent  of  France, 
a  treaty  with  Great  Brit- 
ain so  favorable  that,  in  the  opinion  of  the  French 
minister,  "the  English  had  rather  bought  a  peace 
than  made  one."  Mr.  Adams  wrote  of  Jay,  wlien 
the  latter  left  Paris  for  home  in  May,  1784  ;  "  Our 
worthy  friend,  Mr.  Jay,  returns  to  his  country, 
like  a  bee  to  his  hive,  loaded  with  meat  and  honor." 
AVhen  he  reached  New  York  (July,  1784)  he  found 
that  two  months  previously  he  had  been  elected 
by  congress  secretary  of  foreign  affairs,  and  he  re- 
tained this  office  until  the  articles  of  confedera- 
tion were  superseded  by  the  constitution  of  the 
United  States.  He  was  not  a  mcmlier  of  the  con- 
vention called  to  frame  the  constitiUion,  bvit  he  had 
a  large  .share  in  procuring  its  adoption  liy  the  New 
York  state  convention  which  met  to  consider  it. 
^Ir.  Jay  was  one  of  the  originators  of  the  "  Feder- 
alist," writing  five  of  the  weightiest  of  those  influen- 
tial essays.  On  the  organization  of  the  federal 
government  President  Washington  offered  to  Mr.  .lay 
his  choice  of  the  federal  offices.  He  selected  the  chief 
justiceship  of  the  supreme  court,  and  held  it  until 
1795.  In  1793.  while  in  that  position,  he  was  nomi- 
nated by  the  federalists  of  the  state  of  New  York 
for  governor,  in  opposition  to  George  Clinton,  but 
the  votes  of  three  counties  (Otsego,  Tioga  and  Clin- 
ton) being  thrown  out  on  technical  grounds  by  a 
returning  board  the  majority  of  which  were  Clin- 
tonians,  he  failed  of  election.  The  wrong  done  to 
Jay  was  not  forgotten  by  the  jieople,  who,  three 
j-ears  afterward,  during  his  absence  from  the 
country,  elected  him  governor,  and  again  in  1798, 
re-elected  him  by  a  large  majority.     In  1794  Mr. 
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Jay  went  to  England  at  the  instance  of  President 
Washiu>;ti>n  to  avert  war.  if  possible,  by  an  adjust- 
ment of  bounduries  and  tlie  conclusion  of  a  com- 
niereial  treaty.  The  work  which  he  acconi|)lished 
in  the  dischar<;e  of  this  mission  subjected  him.  as 
he  had  fully  anticipali'd.  to  a  storm  of  criticism  at 
home.  What  the  Kni;lish  thought  of  it.  however, 
was  expressed  by  Lord  Shellield  when,  at  the  break 
ing  out  of  the  war  of  1813,  he  said  :  "  Wc  have 
now  an  opportunity  of  getting  rid  of  that  most 
impolitic  treaty  of  1794,  when  Lord  Grcnville  was 
so  perfectly  duped  by  Jay."  Good  judges  have 
declared  that  the  temporary  loss  of  |iopularity  in 
the  L'nited  States.  e\|>erienccil  by  .Mr.  Jay  by 
reason  of  his  connection  with  this  treaty.  i)rcvented 
the  federali.sts  from  making  him.  instead  of  John 
Achims,  their  candidate  for  president  in  1797.  During 
the  si.\  years  in  which  he  tilled  the  ollice  of  governor, 
it  is  stated  that  not  one  individual  was  dismi.s,sed 
from  ottice  by  him.<iii  accoiuit  of  his  politiis.  At  the 
close  of  his  .second  term  as  governor  he  was  ear- 
nestly solicited  to  accept  another  renomination.  and 
at  this  time  (18(11)  he  was  also  renomlMated  .and 
recontirmed  as  chief  justice  of  the  I'.  S.  supreme 
coiut,  but  he  declined  to  .stand  a.u:ain  for  governor, 
and  declined  also  the  chief  ju.sticeship.  having 
determined  to  retire  from  public  life.  This  he  did, 
spending  the  closing  twenty -eight  years  of  his  career 
at  his  country  seaf  at  Bedford,  ^Vestchester  Co., 
N.  Y.  His  last  public  otllce  was  the  jiresidency  of 
the  American  Bible  Society.  The  facts  presenteil 
in  this  sketch  ti.\  his  place  in  the  liistory  of  the 
country.  As  to  his  personal  iharacter  "and  the 
means  for  deciding  on  it.  it  has  been  said  ;  "It  is 
hard  to  distinguish  the  real  features  of  .some  of  his 
contemi>oraries  tlirougli  the  mist  of  legend.  No 
myths  h.ive  grown  around  John  Jaj-.  He  lives  in 
our  memories  a  tlawle.ss  statue,  whose  noble  linea 
ments  have  cvcrythiMg  to  gain  from  the  clear 
light  of  lii.story;"  and'  Daniel  Web.ster  declared; 
"When  the  spotless  ermine  of  the  judicial  robe 
fell  on  John  Jay,  it  touched  nothing  less  spotles,s 
than  itself."  He  died  .May  17.  1829.  at  his  home  in 
Bedford,  now  the  summer  home  of  his  grandson, 
John  Jav. 

RUTLEDGE,  John,  chief  justice  of  the  U.  S. 
supreme  court,  was  born  in  Charleston.  S.  C.  in  1789. 
His  father.  Dr.  John  Hiitlc(Ue.  came  to  Charleston 
from  England  in  1735  and  married  Sarah  He.\t,  an 
heiress  of  great  beauty  and 
superior  attainments,  who  was 
a  mother  at  fifteen  years  of  age, 
and  a  widow  with  seven  chil- 
dren at    twenty-six.     So  well 

'  5^       "^^^^^       ^"**  "^"^  exalted  character   of 
^  -oss>^       j])jj.   ^-oman   recognized,   that 
on  the   occupation  of  Charles- 
ton  by    the  British,  she   was 
removed  from  her  coimtry  res- 
idence and  confined  within  the 
city  limits,  on  the  ground  that 
from  such  a  character  much 
was  to  be  apprehended.    Her 
eldest    son.    John     Rutledge, 
^       'f?    ..-^^.-^^fci?  after     completing     his    early 
/■V^^^^O^^  education,  was  sent    to    Eng- 
^■^  land    to    study    law.      There 

he  finished  his  course  in  the  Temple,  and  being 
admitted  to  the  bar,  returned  to  Charleston  and 
began  practice  in  17fil,  attaining  prominence  with 
his  fir.st  ca.se.  In  17(i3  he  was  elected  to  the  pro- 
vincial assembly,  and  "kindled  a  spark  which  has 
never  since  been  extinguished."  in  rousing  that  body 
and  the  people  to  resist  the  unwarrantable  interfer- 
ence of  the  royal  governor  in  matters  of  election. 
From  September,  1764,to  Jime,  1765,  he  was  attorney- 
general  pro  tempore  of  South  Carolina,  being  sent,  in 


the  latter  year,  as  a  delegate  to  the  colonial  congress 
which  had  assembled  ui>on  the  passage  of  the  stamp 
act.  The  bold  and  leading  position  assumed  by 
him  and  his  colleagues  won  for  his  colony  a  consid- 
eration never  before  accorded  to  it,  and  although  he 
himself  was  the  yoimgcst  member  of  the  congress, 
he  was  made  chairman  of  the  conunittee  that  pre- 
jiared  the  memorial  and  petition  to  the  house  of 
lords.  In  1774  he  was  a  delegate  to  the  first  Con- 
tinental congress,  and  in  1775  w-as,  with  John  Adamj, 
among  the  first  to  advocate  an  entire 
separation  from  the  mother-country. 
By  Patrick  Henrj'  he  was  declared 
by  far  the  greatest  orator  in  the 
body.  March.  1776,  iie  was  chosen 
president  of  South  Carolina  under 
the  independent  constitution,  and 
ujion  the  approach  of  the  British 
forces  rallied  6,000  men  and  erected 
Fort  Moultiie,  termed  a  slaughter- 
pen  by  Lee.  To  its  commander,  how- 
ever, he  wrote:  "General  Lee  wishes 
you  to  evacu.-Ue  the  fort.  Voiiwill 
not  do  .so  without  an  order  from  me. 
I  would  sooner  cut  off  my  hand  than 
write  one."  It  was  the  gallant  de- 
fen.se  of  this  fort.  June" 28th.  that 
saved,  for  a  time,  the  state.  Refus- 
ing to  ratify  the  new  con.stitution  of  South  Carolina 
after  the  declaration  of  independence,  he  resigned 
his  office  in  JIarch.  1778.  but  was  recalled  and  in- 
vested with  plenaiT  powers,  Februaiy,  1779,  upon 
the  second  invasion  of  the  English.  During  the 
period  in  which  the  state  was  overrun  by  the  enemy, 
his  iron  will  held  the  army  together.  More  than 
once  he  im])lored,  in  person,  a.ssistance  from  congress, 
continuing  to  keep  ward  over  the  state,  mitil  the 
battle  of  Eutaw  Springs,  at  which  he  was  present, 
linally  overthrew  British  iloniinion.  Calling  the 
a.s.sembly  together,  immediately  after,  he  ordered 
twelve  barrels  of  rice  for  the  purpose  of  feasting  the 
legislators.  When  his  term  of  olfice  had  expired, 
since  he  was  by  law  ineligible  for  re-election,  he  was 
again  .sent  to  congress  in  January,  1782.  In  June  he 
was  cho.sen  to  urge  the  .southern  .states  to  comply 
with  the  requisitions  of  congress,  in  order  to  .speedily 
terminate  the  war.  and  in  congress  he  was  foremost  in 
opposing  the  exchange  of  Lord  Cornwallis.  and  in 
causing  the  repeal  of  Ihe  resolution  to  investigate  the 
condvict  of  Gen.  Gates.  He  su]iiiorted  the  course  of 
the  commissioners  in  framing  the  treaty  with  Great 
Britain,  taking  an  active  part  in  all  proceedings  until 
his  retirement  in  1783.  In  1784  he  was  made  chan- 
cellor of  South  Carolina,  but  in  1785  he  declined  the 
appointment  of  judge  of  the  federid  court  to  decide 
controversies  between  New  York  and  ^Massachusetts, 
as  well  as  the  mission  to  the  United  Netherlands. 
In  1787  he  was  a  member  of  the  convention  that 
framed  the  federal  constitution,  exercising  in  its 
deliberations  an  influence  excelled  by  few,  in  par- 
ticular opposing  the  proposition  to  prevent  the  impor- 
tation of  slaves'into  the  states,  as  virtually  excluding 
the  Carolinas  and  Georgia  from  the  Uni(m,  but 
agreeing  to  the  limit  of  twenty-one  years  for  .such 
importation.  In  the  organization  of  the  govern- 
ment, he  was  appointed  first  of  the  five  associate 
justices  of  the  supreme  court,  though  he  w'as  not 
present  at  the  first  term  of  the  court  in  New  York  in 
1790,  and  resigned  the  office  in  1791,  to  become  chief 
justice  of  his  .state.  On  the  retirement  of  Chief 
Justice  Jay  he  was  appointed  by  Washington.  July 
1,  1795,  to  succeed  him,  and  he  presided  for  a  time 
in  that  capacity  but  his  confirmation  was  refused  by 
the  senate  in  December  of  the  same  year,  in  conse- 
quence of  his  attitude  toward  the  Jay  treaty.  This 
blow  completed  the  dissolution  of  his  biilliant  intel- 
lect, upon  which  inroads  had  been  previously  made 
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by  disease.  His  grave  is  in  St.  Midiael's  clnircliyard, 
Charleston.  In  1763  he  married  Elizabeth  Grinike. 
who  died  in  17!)2,  l)v  wliom  he  had  six  sons  and  two 
dau<;-hters.     He  died  July  IH,  ISOO. 

ELLSWORTH,  Oliver,  chief  justice  of  the 
U.  S.  supreme  court,  was  liorn  at  Windsor,  Conn., 
Apr  21),  17-15,  his  ancestor,  Josiali  Ellsworth,  hav- 
ing emigrated  to  this  town  fi'om  Yorkshire,  Eug., 
in  1650.  Oliver's  early  life  was  spent  upon  his 
father's  farm,  and  at  seventeen  he  entered  Yale 
College,  but  in  two  years  lie  left  it  for  Princeton 
College,  from  which  he  was  graduated  in  1766,  re- 
ceiving the  degree  of  jM.  A.  It  was  the  wish  of  his 
father  that  he  should  study  for  the  ministry,  but  his 
own  predilections  leading  him  to  the  law,  he  tinalh' 
undertook  this  profession  and  was  admitted  to  the 
bar  in  1771.  Before  entering  on  practice,  he  cut 
and  floated  to  Hartford  suflicieut  lumber  to  pay  the 
debts  incurred  in  gaining  his  education.  Having 
married  Miss  Abigail  Wolcott,  he  took  the  lease  of 
a  small  imcultivated  farm,  which  be  fenced  in  with 
his  own  hands.  For  three  years,  during  which  in 
the  court  season,  he  w.-dked  ten  miles  to  Hartford, 
daily,  his  receipts  as  a  lawyer  were  but  £3  per 
annum,  Connecticut  money.  At  length,  having 
been  successful  in  a  case  of  prominence,  he  obtained 
a  large  and  lucrative  ijractice,  and  removing  to 
Hartford  was  appointed  attorney-general  of  the 
state.  As  an  advocate,  he  .stood  at  the  head  of  the 
Counectic-ut  bar,  his  docket, 
according  to  Xoah  Webster, 
who  was  a  student  in  his  office, 
frequently  numbering  from 
1,000  to  1,500  cases.  In  1775 
he  was  a  memlier  of  the  gen- 
eral assembly,  which  met  a  few 
days  after  the  battle  of  Lexing- 
ton, serving  on  the  "  pay-table" 
or  committee  of  military  ac- 
counts. In  1777  he  was  elect- 
ed to  congress,  which  he  at- 
tended at  intervals  during  si.x 
years,  serving  on  the  marine 
committee,  the  committee  on 
appeals  (from  admiralty  courts 
in  the  states),  the  conmiittee 
■which  regulated  the  supplies 
to  he  furnished  by  the  states 
for  the  support  of  the  army,  and  the  committee  that 
called  on  the  president  of  Pennsylvania  to  suppress 
the  mutinj'  of  troops  which  forced  tlie  adjournment 
of  congress  to  Princeton.  From  1780  to  1784  he 
was  a  member  of  the  governor's  council  of  Con- 
necticut, exercising  a  strong  influence  over  his  col 
leagues,  and  from  the  last-named  j-ear  until  1789  he 
■was  one  of  the  judges  of  the  supreme  court  of  the 
state.  In  1787  he  was  a  member  of  the  federal 
convention,  and  to  him,  with  Roger  Sherman  and 
Paterson,  of  New  Jersey,  it  is  owing  mainly  —  to 
quote  from  Jolm  C.  Cailioun — "in  honor  of  New 
England  and  the  northern  states,  .  .  .  that  we  have  a 
federal  instead  of  a  national  government."  He  i^ro- 
posed  the  name  of  "the  government  of  the  United 
States,"  and  it  was  his  wish  that  the  constitution 
should  go  forth  as  an  amendment  of  the  articles  of 
confederation,  to  be  ratitied  by  the  legislatures  of 
the  states,  rather  than  by  conventions.  Among  the 
most  earnest  as  well  as  the  ablest  advocates  of  state 
rights,  he  contended  for  the  equality  of  state  repre- 
sentation in  the  senate,  asking  his  two  famous  ques 
tions  of  Mr.  AVilson  and  Mr.  Madison,  "whether  a 
good  measure  had  ever  been  .seen  to  fail  in  congress 
for  want  of  a  majority  of  states  in  its  favor  '? "  and, 
"whether  a  negative  lodged  with  a  majority  of  .states, 
even  the  smallest,  could  be  more  dangerous  than  the 
qualified  negative  proposed  to  be  lodged  in  a  single 
executive  magistrate,  who  must  be  taken  from  some 
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one  state?  "  AYith  .shn'ery  he  declined  (o  meddle,  be- 
lieving that  the  decision  of  the  morality  of  the  insti- 
tution, as  well  as  the  question  of  the  importation  of 
slaves,  should  be  left  to  the  southern  states.  In  the 
Connecticut  ratifying  convention  of  1788  he  made 
two  s|)cechcs,  on<'  on  I  he  pi'oposed  scheme  of  govern- 
ment and  the  other  on  tlie  [lower  of  congress  to  lay 
taxes,  both  of  wiiich  have  lieeu  so  misunderstood 
that  he  has  been  credited  with  the  opiiosites  of  the 
ideas  expressed  therein.  In  particular  he  denied  the 
power  of  congress  to  coerce  a  state.  As  one  of  the 
first  .senators  from  Connecticut  under  the  constitu- 
tion, he  was  chairman  of  the  committee  which 
brought  in  the  bill  lo  organize  the  judiciary  of  the 
I'nited  Stales,  the  draft  of  whicL  is  extant,  in  his 
own  handwriting,  and  wliich  pai'sed  with  but  little 
alteration.  He  was  an  earnest  suppcn-ter  of  Ike  Jay 
treat}',  securing  its  approval  in  tlie  senate,  although 
the  house  rejected  it.  Hesujiported  Hamilton's  plan 
of  as.suming  the  .state  debts,  though  olijecling  to.some 
of  its  details;  was  in  favor  of  the  creafiou  of  a  na- 
tional bank,  as  well  as  of  the  tax  on  ardent  spirits,  and 
in  his  cordial  siqiport  of  the  government,  after  its 
establishment,  became,  what  John  Adams  declared 
him,  "the  firmest  pillar  of  AVashinglon's  whole 
administration  in  the  senate."  From  a  private  letter 
to  a  friend,  it  is  inferred  that  he  was  the  author 
of  the  "pretty  bold  measure  in  congress"  which 
brought  Rhode  Island  at  length  into  the  Union,  on 
the  threat  of  preventing  the  importation  of  her 
"goods,  wares  and  merchandises."  and  demanding 
ing  a  sum  of  money.  His  first  term  of  two  years 
having  expired,  he  was  again  elected  to  the  senate, 
and  in  the  severe  study  -which  he  gave  to  questions 
of  constitutional  law.  displa\-ed  such  powers  of  mind 
and  aciiuired  such  influence,  that  Aaron  Burr  re- 
marked "if  he  should  chance  to  spell  the  name  of 
the  Deity  with  two  rf's,  it  would  take  the  senate 
three  -n-eeks  to  C-xpunge  the  superfluous  letter."  He 
was  also  known  as  the  "  Cerberus  of  the  Treasury." 
March  4,  1796,  he  was  appointed  chief  justice  of  the 
United  States,  an  olHce  he  accept eil  with  character- 
istic modesty  and  distrust  of  his  qualifications,  but 
which  he  "discharged  until  1800  with  a  dignity, 
purity  and  impartiality  which  were  never  subjected 
to  suspicion.  Feb.  25.  1799,  he  was  sent  as  ^en- 
voy extraordinary  to  France,  with  Win.  R.  Davie 
— in  place  of  Patrick  Henry,  who  declined  the  ap- 
pointment on  account  of  age — and  "VYm.  Yans  Mur- 
ray. After  the  successful  conclusion  of  his  negotia- 
tions, carried  on  under  the  sufierings  of  disease,  he 
spent  the  winter  in  England.  Returning  to  his  home 
the  following  spring,  he  was  again  made  a  member 
of  the  governor's  council,  becoming  thereby,  ex  officio, 
a  meniber  of  the  board  of  fellows  of  Yale  College. 
In  May,  1807,  he  was  offered  the  office  of  chief  jus- 
tice of'  his  state,  but  was  oljligetl  to  ilecline  it  owing 
to  the  condition  of  his  health.  In  his  own  estimate 
of  his  intellect  he  was  devoid  of  imagination,  but 
"for  strength  of  reason,  for  sagacity,  wisdom  and 
sound  good  sense  in  the  conduct  of  affairs,  for 
moderation  of  temper  and  general  ability,  it  may 
be  doubted  if  New  England"  has  yet  inoduced  his 
superior."  He  received  the  degree  of  LL.I).  from 
Yale  in  1790,  and  in  1797  both  Dartmouth  and  Prince- 
ton uave  him  the  same  honor.  He  died  Nov.  26,  1807. 
■WILSON,  James,  associate  justice  of  the  U.  S. 
supreme  court,  and  signer  of  the  declaration  of  inde- 
pendence, was  born  near  St.  Andrews,  Scotland,  Sept. 
14,  1742,  his  father  beinga  f.armerof  that  district.  He 
studied  at  the  universities  of  St.  Andrews,  Glasgow 
and  Edinburgh,  and  at  the  last-named  was  one  of 
Hugh  Blair's  first  pupils  in  ihetoiic.  Emigrating  to 
America  about  1763,  he  was  for  a  time  tutor  in  the 
College  of  Philadelphia,  then  studied  law  under  Johu 
Dickinson,  and  was  admitied  to  the  bar  in  1767. 
After  brief  terms  of  practice  at  Reading  and  Car- 
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lisle,  Pa.,  he  returned  to  Philadelphia,  where  his  suc- 
ces.s  was  rapid  and  brilliant.  His  first  publications 
were  "The  Visitant  "  (1769),  written  eonjoiutlj-  with 
W.  White,  afterward  bisht)p,  and  a  muc-h-admired 
paini>hlet  on  the  "Authority  of  the  British  Parlia- 
ment" (1774).  In  1773  he  married  a  dauirhter  of 
William  Bird,  of  Birdsborough,  Berks  Co.,  Fa.  In 
January,  1775,  he  wa.s  a  member  of  the  convention 
of  the  province,  and  in  May  of  the  Continental  con- 
gress, in  which  he  sat  till  the  end  of  1777  as  a  very 
prominent  figure.  At  first,  with 
Dickinson  and  others,  he  fa- 
vored liberty,  but  not  a  brc^ach 
with  Englaiid.  Feb.  13,  1770, 
he  offered  an  address  to  the 
]ieople,  discussing  the  idea  of 
separation;  it  was  rec(uved 
coldly,  and  not  brought  to 
vote.  Three  days  later  he  pro- 
posed to  open  the  ]iorts.  In 
May  he  opposed  the  jireainble 
to  the  declaration,  and  in  ,Iune 
the  body  of  that  document. 
Yielding  slowly  to  the  spirit 
of  the  time,  however,  and  to 
the  altered  instructions  of  the 
Pennsylvania  convention,  he 
voted  for  inde|icndcnce  .July 
1st,  and  was  among  the  first  signers  of  the  declaration. 
In  the  same  month  he  attempted  to  lay  a  tax  on  the 
slaves.  He  was  active  both  as  a  sjieaker  and  as  a 
member  of  committees,  and  oul.side  the  congress  was 
for  a  time  colonel  of  militia  and  commissioner  to 
treat  with  the  Indians.  Oiiended  at  his  relegation 
to  private  life  in  1777,  he  went  to  Amiaiiolis,  but  re- 
turned a  year  later,  soon  earning  the  hatred  of  the 
fierce  patri(Jts  l)y  his  defence  of  certain  tories,  and  of 
tradesmen  who  refused  to  obey  local  laws  as  to  the 
price  of  articles  in  common  use.  Oct.  4,  1770,  a  mob 
with  cannon  attacked  his  house,  thence  called  Fort 
Wil.son;  he  and  his  friends  defended  it,  the  city 
troop  came  to  the  rescue,  and  several  of  the  assailants 
were  killed  or  woiuuled.  In  .June,  177!),  \v.-  became 
advocate-general  of  the  French  nation  in  the  United 
States:  this  appointment,  made  by  the  ^linister  Ge- 
rard, being  confirmed  by  the  king  in  September,  and 
again  in  Februaiy,  1781.  The  duties  of  the  post  were 
so  heavy,  and  the  pay  so  poor  that  he  resigned  it  in 
1781,  continuing  to  give  advice  for  two  years  more. 
In  necember,  1781,  he  was  made  a  director  of  the 
Bank  of  North  America;  his  "Consideration  "  upon 
the  bank  appeared  in  178.5.  In  May.  1782,  he  be- 
came a  Iirigadier  -  general  of  militia,  and  in  .lime 
was  counsel  for  the  state  in  the  dispute  with  CV)n- 
neetieut  as  to  the  Wyoming  lands,  winning  the 
case  five  months  later.  His  most  eminent" gifts 
were,  perhaps,  those  of  an  advocate,  and  hewas 
long  at  the  he.ad  of  the  Philadelphia  bar.  The 
Manpus  of  Chastellux,  when  in  the  city,  won- 
dered at  the  extent  of  his  library  and  the  wide 
range  of  his  learning.  He  was  again  in  congress 
in  1783,  and  in  1786-87,  and  as  active  as  before. 
In  the  convention  which  trained  the  federal  con- 
stitution he  was  "  the  best-read  lawyer,"  and  chair- 
man of  the  conunittee  which  reported  the  first  draft 
of  that  instrument,  Aug.  6, 1787.  No  friend  of  state 
rights,  he  objected  to  the  proposed  equalization  of 
state  representation,  preferring  direct  popular  suf- 
frage. Once  framed,  however,  no  man  did  more 
than  he  to  explain  and  defend  the  document.  In  the 
state  convention  he  urged  its  ratification  as  "  the  best 
form  of  government  ever  offered  to  the  world,"  and 
in  the  celebration  of  its  adoption  at  Philadelphia, 
July  4,  1788,  he  delivered  a  memorable  oration. 
Party  spirit  now  ran  as  high  as  ten  years  before,  and 
Wilson,  as  a  leading  federalist  and"  an  alleged  aris- 
tocrat, was  much  berated  by  the  writers  of  the  oppo- 


sition, who  ridiculed  his  "lofty  strut,"  and  de- 
nounced him  as  "  never  on  the  popular  side."  Yet 
in  the  state  convention  of  1789-90,  to  bring  the  Penn- 
sylvania constitution  into  harmony  with  that  of  the 
Union,  he  opposed  the  plan  of  choosing  state  sena- 
tors through  electors,  and  urged  their  election  by 
popular  vote.  The  charge  that  he  was  hostile  to 
Washington  is  suthciently  refined  by  his  appointment 
in  October,  1789,  as  one" of  the  first  justices  of  the 
U.  S.  supreme  court,  a  i)ost  which  he  held  till  his 
death,  though  his  talents  were  thought  to  .shine  less 
brilliantly  on  the  bench  than  at  the  bar.  In  1790  he 
received  "the  degree  of  LL.D.  from  the  City  College; 
and  became  its  first  professor  of  law,  continuing  to 
act  for  a  time  in  this  capacity  after  the  fusion  of  this 
college  with  the  University  of  Penn.sjdvania.  In 
March,  1791,  the  lower  hou.se  of  the  legislature  ap- 
pointed him  to  rcvi.se  and  <ligest  the  state  laws:  he 
offered  an  elaborate  plan  in  Augu.st,  and,  the  senate 
not  concurring,  carried  on  the  work,  though  not  to 
completion,  as  a  private  and  gratuitous  task.  In  1793 
he  published  "  Commentaries  on  the  Constitution." 
In  a  case  against  Georgia  he  decided  that  the  states 
were  not  sovereign,  the  chief  justice  and  two  others 
agreeing.  In  his  later  years,  like  o'her  eminent  men 
of  that  time,  he  fell  into  difficulties  through  specu- 
lations in  land,  and.  to  avoid  arrest,  was  obliged  to 
exchange  circuits  with  his  colleague,  Judge  Ire- 
dell. His  works,  including  the  law  lectures  and 
some  other  matter,  were  collecteil  by  his  son  in 
three  volumes,  1803-4.  He  died  at  Edenton,  Chow- 
an Co.,  N.  C,  Aug.  28,  1798,  still  fearing  prosecu- 
tion and  pursuit. 

BLAIR,  John,  associate  justice  of  the  U.  S. 
supreme  court,  was  born  at  Williamsburg,  Va.,  in 
1732.  He  was  graduated  from  Willi.-un  and  Mary 
College,  Va.,  and  then  studied  law  at  the  Temple  in 
London,  Eng.  On  his  return  to  America  he  took  a 
high  stand  as  a  lawyer.  In  176:5  he  was  a  member 
of  the  Virginia  hou.se  of  burgesses.  In  1709,  with 
other  Virginians,  he  .signed  the  non-importation 
agreement,  so  called  aftei-  the  adoption,  by  the  Brit- 
ish parliament,  of  tax  -  meas- 
ures severely  oppres.sive  to  the 
Ameiiean  colonists.  In  .June, 
1776,  he  was  one  of  a  commit- 
tee which  drew  up  a  plan  of 
government  for  Virginia,  and 
was  cho.sen  to  its  council.  The 
next  year  he  became  a  judge 
of  its  court  of  appeals,  then 
chief  ju.stice,  and  in  1780  judge 
of  the  high  court  of  chancery. 
He  strenuously  oppo.sed  the  act 
of  the  Virginia  legislature,  by 
which  the  judges  of  the  court 
of  appeals  were  directed  to 
serve  as  judges  of  the  circuit 
courts,  on  the  ground  of  its 
unconstitutionality.  He  sat  in 
the  convention  which  framed 
the  federal  constitution,  and  voted  for  its  adoption 
with  George  AVashington  and  James  Madison.  In 
September,  1789,  he  was  appointed  a  justice  of  the 
U.  S.  supreme  court  by  President  Washington, 
and  held  the  position  until  1796,  when  he  resigned 
his  seat.  He  died  at  AVilliarasburg,  Va.,  Aug.  31, 
1800. 

IREDELL,  James,  associate  justice  of  the 
U.  S.  supreme  court,  was  born  at  Lewes,  Eng.,  Oct. 
5,  17.50.  His  father,  who  was  a  Bristol  merchant, 
sent  his  son  at  seventeen  years  of  age  to  North  Caro- 
lina, where  he  was  appointed  deputy  collector  of 
the  port.  The  subject  of  this  sketch  married  at  the 
age  of  twenty-three;  studied  law  with  Samuel  John- 
ston, his  brother-in-law;  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in 
1775,  and  speedily  acquired  a  successful   practice. 
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When  the  American  revolution  hrolie  out  he  re- 
signed tke  otHce  of  collector  of  customs  to  which  he 
had  been  appointed  in  1774,  and  by  espousing  the 
American  cause  with  heartiness,  alienated  the  re- 
gard of  a  wealthy  uncle  in  the  AVest  Indies,  from 
whom  he  would  otherwise  liave  obtained  a  large 
fortune.  In  December,  1777,  he  was  chosen  judge 
of  the  superior  court  of  the  state  of  North  Carolina, 
and  two  years  later  he  was  appointed  state  attorney- 
general  by  Gov.  Caswell.  The  latter  office,  how- 
ever, he  soon  resigned.  He  was  made  a  commis- 
sioner for  the  revi.sion  and  codification  of  the  statutes 
of  the  state  by  the  legi-slature  in  1787,  his  work, 
which  was  pulilished  in  1791,  being  known  as  "Ire- 
dell's Revisal."  Judge  Iredell  led  the  federal  party 
in  North  Carolina,  laboring  strenu(jusly  though  un- 
successfully in  the  state  convention  (1788)  to  secure 
the  adoption  of  the  federal  constitution.  In  that 
year  the  county  of  Iredell,  N.  C,  received  his  name. 
Feb.  10,  171(0,  he  received  his  appointment  from 
President  "Washington,  as  associate  justice  of  the 
supreme  court  of  the  United  States.  His  "Life 
and  Correspondence "  by  Grittith  J.  JIcRees,  was 
published  in  New  York  city  in  1857.  He  died  at 
Edcnton,  N.  C,  Oct.  20,  1799. 

PATEBSON,  William,  associate  justice  of  the 
IT.  S.  su])i-eine  court,  was  born  at  sea  in  1745.     He 
entered   Princeton  College,   where  he  was   gradu- 
ated in  17(i;l  after  which  he  studied  law:  and  was 
admitted  to  the  bar.     He  was  a  menrber  of  the  con- 
vention of  1787,  which  framed  the  constitution  of 
the  United  States,  his  name  api)earing  among  the 
delegates   from   New   Jersey. 
His  influence   in    the   conven- 
tion was  of  paramount  import- 
ance, as  he  was  a  leader  among 
those  who  preferred   a  weak 
rather  than   a    strong  central 
government,    a    difference    of 
opinion  which  gave  rise  to  one 
of  the  great  compromises  of  the 
constitution.    In  1789,  Jlr.  Pat- 
erson   was  a  member  of    the 
senate   from  New  Jersey.     In 
1790,  he  was  chosen  governor 
•;^A,  •  /'  of  that  state  as  the  successor  of 

Jy^'/^^^r-/' Mr.  Livinsiston.     Three   vears 

<^  ♦   •^**^'^^  later    Washington     appointed 

\-^  him  a  ju.stice  of  the  U.  S.  su- 

preme court,  and  he  continued  to  hold  this  post 
until  his  death.  As  a  recognition  of  his  work  in  the 
line  of  his  profession.  Harvard  ct)nferred  upon  him 
the  degree  of  LL.D.  in  1806.  He  died  in  Albany, 
N.  Y'.,  Sept.  9,  1806,  while  on  a  visit  to  his  daugh- 
ter, the  Avife  of  Gen.  Stejihen  Van  Rensselaer. 

JOHNSON,  Thomas,  associate  justice  of  the 
TJ.  S.  sujireme  coiu't,  was  born  in  Calvert  county, 
Md.,  Nov.  4,  1733.  He  studied  for  the  bar  and  be- 
came a  practising  lawyer  in  Maiyland.  For  ten 
years  he  represented  his  county  in  the  house  of  dele- 
gates, where  he  was  pronounced  in  his  ojiposition  to 
the  stamp  act,  and  in  1775,  as  deputy  from  Jlary- 
land  to  the  congress  at  Philadelphi.-i,  he  nominated 
George  Washington  as  commander  in-chief  of  the 
army.  He  was  for  several  j-cars  a  member  of  con- 
gress, held  high  military  positions  in  Jlaryland,  was 
the  first  governor  of  that  state,  continuing  in  office 
during  1777-78  and  1779,  was  a  member  of  the 
Maryland  house  of  delegates  in  1780  and  1781,  and 
from  the  latter  3-ear  to  1787  a  member  of  the  Con- 
tinental congress.  As  an  ardent  federalist,  he  sup- 
ported the  IT.  S.  constitution  in  the  Marjdand  con- 
vention of  1789.  After  having  been  chief  judge  of 
the  general  court  of  Maryland,  he  was  a])pointed, 
Nov.  2,  1791,  one  of  tlie  justices  of  the  U.  S. 
supreme  court,  and  when  Chief  Justice  Rut  ledge  re- 
signed, President  Washington  offered  Judge  John- 


removed  to  Balti- 


..^^-.^c..^^^^^ 


son  the  chief  justiceship.  This  he  declined.  He 
resigned  from  the  supreme  court  bench  in  1793,  and 
two  years  later  was  tendered  the  appointment  of 
secretary  of  state,  w'hich  he  also  declined.  He 
finally,  however,  became  one  of  the  commissioners 
to  lay  out  the  citv  of  Washington.  He  died  at  Rose 
Hill," Frederick  Co.,  Md.,  Oct.  35,  1819. 

CHASE,  Samuel,  associate  justice  of  the  U.  S. 
su]ireme  court,  antl  signer  of  the  declaration  of 
independence,  was  borii  in  Somerset  county,  Md., 
Apr.  17,  1741.  His  father.  Rev.  Thomas  Chase,  a 
Protestant  Episcopal  clergyman, 
more  two  years  later  to  become 
pastor  of  St.  Paul's  church. 
Educated  by  his  father,  he  was 
sent  to  Annapolis  at  eighteen 
years  of  age  to  commence  the 
study  of  law^,  settling  in  that 
city  after  his  admission  to  the 
bar.  He  became  a  member  of 
the  colonial  legislature,  distin- 
guished for  his  opposition  to 
the  ro3'al  governor  and  the 
court  party,  and  voting,  on  one 
occasion,  for  a  measure  which 
reduced  the  income  of  his  fath- 
er, as  a  clergyman,  one  half .  In 
the  riots  caused  by  the  "stamp 
act "  he  gloried  in  bearing  a 
conspicuous  part,  and  in  1774  he  was  sent  as  a  dele- 
gate to  the  first  Continental  congress.  In  1775-76 
he  anticipated  the  declaration  of  independence  by 
declaring  that  ' '  by  the  God  in  heaven  he  owed  no 
allegiance  to  the  king  of  Great  Britain."  Being, 
with  the  other  delegates  from  Maryland,  hampered 
by  injunctions  against  voting  for  sei)aration  from 
the  mother-country,  he  returned  to  Iiis  state  after 
going  on  the  mission  to  Canada  with  Franklin  and 
Carroll,  and  denoimcing  and  putting  to  flight  Dr. 
Zubly,  the  treacherous  delegate  from  Georgia,  and 
by  a  vigorous  canvass  of  Oie  counties  secured  a 
vote  of  the  convention  for  independence.  ,  Then, 
going  post-haste  to  Philadelphia,  he  signed  the 
declaration  of  independence  on  July  4th.  In  1778 
he  <lrew  up  the  address,  published  by  congress  and 
ordered  to  be  read  in  the  churches,  to  coiuiteraet  the 
report  of  conciliatory  bills  to  be  passed  by  the  Brit- 
ish parliament,  and  in  1783  he  was  sent  to  England 
to  recover  monevs  belonging  to  the  state  of  Mary- 
laud,  amounting  "in  all  to  .f  650,000.  In  1786  he  re- 
moved from  Annapolis  to  Baltimore,  and  in  1788 
was  made  presiding  judge  of  the  new  criminal  court 
for  the  city  and  county.  In  1791  he  became  chief 
justice  of  the  general  court  of  the  state.  He  was  a 
member  of  the  convention  that  ratified  the  federal 
constitution,  being  a  federalist  in  politics,  though 
vehemently  democratic  in  his  sentiments.  His  firm- 
ness was  c"haractcristically  displayed  in  1794,  when 
he  ordered  the  arrest  of  two  popular  ringleaders  in  a 
riot,  offering  to  serve,  himself,  as  posse  comitatus  to 
the  sheriff,  in  default  of  any  one  else,  though  warned 
that  he  was  thereby  endangering  his  life  and  prop- 
erty. He  was  afterward  presented  by  the  grand 
jury  for  holding  a  jilace  in  two  courts  at  the  same 
time,  when  he  promptly  ordered  that  they  con- 
fine theiu.selves  to  their  pro|)er  sphere.  In  1796 
he  was  appointed  associate  justice  of  the  supreme 
court  of  the  United  States,  by  Washington.  Later, 
in  1804,  he  was  impeached,  at  the  instaiue  of  John 
Randolph,  on  charges  to  which  the  latter's  party 
zeal  gave  rise,  but  was  acquitted  March  5,  1805. 
He  was  an  ardent  lover  of  liberty,  and  has  been 
described  as  "  the  torch  that  lighted  up  the  revolu- 
tionary flame  in  ]\Iarvlaud."  He  was  twice  married, 
first  to  Ann  Baldwin,  by  whom  he  had  two  sons  and 
two  daunliters,  and  to  Hannah  Kitty  Giles,  of  Kent- 
bury,  Eug.     He  died  June  19,  1811. 
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MARSHALL,  John,  chief  justice  of  the  U.  S. 
suprei-  "-t,  was  born  at  Germantown.  Fauquier 

Co.,   \  'pt.    2-1,   1755.     His  birthplace  is  now 

known  as  Mitllands,  and  is  a  station  on  the  Virginia 
Midland  railroad.  He  was  the  eldest  son  of 
Thomas  Marshall,  whose  grandfather,  a  captain  of 
cavalry  in  the  service  of  Charles  I.,  emigrated  to 
Virginia  about  1650,  became  a  planter  ami  the 
head  of  the  JIarshall  family  of  Virginia  and  Ken- 
tucky. Tliomas  Marshall  was  a  soldier,  who  fought 
in  the  French  and  Indian  war  and  was  with  the 
expedition  of  Gen.  Braddock.  He  also  fought  in 
the  revolutionary  war  and  was  with  Washington  at 
Valley  Forge.  Late  in  life  lie  removed  with  his 
family  to  Kentucky,  where  he  was  one  of  the  dele- 
gates to  the  convention  called  together  to  consider 
the  construction  of  that  state  out  of  Virginia.  The 
mother  of  John  Marshall  was  Mary  Isliam  Keith, 
whose  father  was  an  Epi.scojial  minister.  She  h;i(l 
fifteen  children,  seven  sons  and  eight  daughters,  and 
succeeded  in  raising  them  all.  The  boy  John, 
whose  life  we  are  considering,  was  the  firstborn  of 
all  these  children.  His  early  education,  with  that  of 
his  brothers,  was  conducted  bv  a  private  tutor  from 
the  old  country,  who  resided  in  lln'  Thomas  Jlar- 
shall  family  from  the  time  when  .John  was  a  boy 
of  twelve.  At  that  age,  the  latter  had  read  widely 
in  English  literature,  and  had  .-i  remarkable  caii.-u-ity 
for  committing  to  memory,  being,  in  that  way, 
familiar  with  the  great  English  authors  of  the  sl.x- 
teentli  and  seventeenth  cen 
^  turies.     When  fourteen  years 

of  age,  he  was  .sent  into  West- 
moreland county,  where  he 
entered  an  ,'ic;i(leiuy  in  wliicli 
Gen.  Washington  had  been  a 
pu]iil,  and  where  one  of  his 
fellow -students  was  James 
Jlonroe.  The  boy  studied 
Latin  at  home  with  his  old 
Scotcli  preceptor,  after  leav- 
ing the  academy,  but  at  the 
age  of  twenty,  tlu^  war  be- 
tween Great  I5ritain  and  the 
American  colonies  breaking 
out,  he  joined  a  vohmteer  mil- 
itary company.  One  is  so  ac- 
customed to  coiuiect  the  life 
of  Marshall  with  his  ability 
^-  and  renown  as  a  jurist,  as 
chief  justice  and  as  the  au 
thor  of  the  "  Life  of  Washing- 
ton "  that  it  is  difficult  at  tirst  to  contemplate  hiin 
in  the  attitude  of  a  soldier;  yet  it  is  to  be  remem- 
bered that  for  300  years  his' family  had  furnished 
soldiers  whenever  required.  At  the  age  of  twenty, 
he  is  described  as  being  about  six  feet  high, 
straight  and  rather  slender,  with  a  dark  complex- 
ion, a  round  and  full  face  and  eyes  dark,  strong 
and  penetrating.  These,  combined  with  a  low 
straight  forehead  and  raven-black  hair,  made  him 
altogether  an  imposing  figure.  His  temper  was 
genial  and  kindly,  and  at  the  period  spoken  of  he 
appeared  a  model  soldier  and  patriot.  A  reg- 
iment of  minute -men  was  formed,  in  one  of  the 
companies  of  which  JIarshall  was  a  first  lieutenant, 
and  he  first  saw  service  near  Norfolk,  when  his 
regiment  drove  the  enemy  out  of  that  locality  with 
heavy  loss.  Later,  they  joined  the  army  of  Wash- 
ington in  New  Jersey,  a'ud  then  followed  those  days 
of  profoimd  gloom,  when  i)atience  and  endurance 
■were  the  qualities  chiefly  necessary  in  the  soldier. 
In  1777  Lieut,  ilarshall  was  [iromoted  to  a  captaincy, 
and  he  was  personally  engaged  in  the  battles  of  the 
Brandywine,  Germantown  and  Jlonmouth.  He  was 
also  with  Wayne  at  the  assault  on  Stony  Point,  in 
1779.     Wheu'the  term  of  enlistment  of  Jlarshall's 


corps  expired,  he  was  anxious  to  raise  another,  and 
went  to  AVilliamsburg,  Va.,  where,  while  he  was 
waiting  with  the  hope  of  effecting  tliis  purpose,  he 
attended  a  course  of  law  lectures  which  was  being 
delivered  at  William  and  Slary  College.  He  was 
unsuccessful,  however,  in  liis  project  for  raising  new 
forces  in  Virginia,  and  accordingly  returned  to  Phil- 
adelphia on  foot,  shabby  and  half-starved.  After- 
ward he  was  again  in  Virginia  with  Baron  Steuben, 
luid  continued  m  service  until  the  latter  part  of  Jan- 
uary, 1781,  when  he  resigned  his  commission.  He 
was  then  admitted  to  the  bar,  and  began  the  practice 
of  law  in  Fauquier  count}'.  His  abilities  were  at 
onc(!  recognized.  His  ancestry  gave  him  a  certain 
position  in  the  county,  while  his  high  character 
speedily  pressed  him  forward  in  his  ]u-(ifession.  Be- 
sides, his  military  service  had  made  him  many  friends 
among  the  revolutionary  otficcrs  from  Virginia,  and 
inasiinicli  as  a  vast  amount  of  litigvition  was  brought 
about  b\-  the  civil  and  social  conditions  following  the 
revolutionary  war,  there  was  jilenty  of  business  to 
occupy  an  industrious  young  lawyer.  Marshall  had 
not  only  the  legal  habit  of  thought,  but  he  had  a 
peculiar  under.slanding  of  the  English  .systems  of 
law,  and  as  American  jiu-isiirudenee  was  "to  he  cre- 
ated on  that  basis,  the  value  of  such  a  man  will  be 
readily  perceived.  The  justices  of  the  |icace  in  Vir- 
ginia, as  in  mo.st  of  the  states,  were  men,  almost  with- 
out exception,  not  only  of  propertv,  but  of  superior 
intelligence  and  high  character.  They  were  impaid, 
the  honor  of  holding  the  position  being  considered  a 
sufticient  rewanl  for  the  duties  connected  with  it. 
Next  there  were  the  circuit  and  superior  courts, 
which  posses.sed  wider  jurisdiction  and  whose  judges 
received  fixed  pay.  To  them  ajipeals  were  made 
from  the  county  courts,  in  criminal  cases;  while 
they  also  exercised  original  jurisdiction  in  civil  cases. 
Th('  appellate  coin-ts  of  last  ivsort  were  the  general 
courts,  composed  of  a  majority  of  the  circuit  judges. 
Finally  there  were  the  chancery  courts,  having  juris- 
diction over  questions  in  equity,  and  the  supreme 
court  of  appeal  at  Richmond,  the  court  of  last  resort 
for  appeal  from  the  decisions  of  the  chancery  courts. 
Of  course,  every  young  lawyer  was  anxious  to  prac- 
tice in  Richmond,  and  in  ca.ses  on  aiipcal  country 
lawyers  had  frequent  occasion  to  go  to  the  capital,  a 
long  and  expensive  joiu'ney,  which  all  who  could, 
avoided  by  establishing  their  offices  there.  This  was 
\\hat  Jlarshall  did  after  practicing  about  two  years 
at  the  bar  of  Fauquier,  and  at  Richmond  he  found 
himself  competing  with  such  men  as  Patrick  Henry, 
Alexander  Campbell,  Benjamin  Botts,  and  Ednuind 
Randoljih.  He  was  speedily  recognized  as  the  equal 
of  any  of  those  who  practiced  at  the  Riclunond  bar. 
He  is  described  by  so  great  an  authority  as  William 
Wirt,  as  follows:  "This extraordinary  man,  without 
the  aid  of  fancy,  without  the  advantages  of  person, 
voice,  attitude,  gesture,  or  any  of  the  ornaments  of 
an  orator,  deserves  to  be  considered  as  one  of  the 
mo.st  eloquent  men  in  the  world,  if  eloquence  may 
be  said  to  consist  in  the  power  of  seizing  the  attention 
with  irresistible  force,  and  never  permitting  it  to 
elude  the  grasp  until  the  hearer  has  received  the  con- 
viction which  the  speaker  intends."  But  Marshall 
was  destined  to  speedily  make  an  impression  upon 
the  public  mind  in  other  halls  than  the  court-rooms 
of  his  native  state.  In  1782  he  was  elected  to  the 
general  assembly  of  Virginia  from  his  native  county. 
Without  having  had  any  special  political  experience 
between  the  stirring,  active  life  of  a  soldier  and  the 
brilliant  and  exacting  career  of  a  lawyer,  he  had 
formed  his  own  impressions  in  regard  to  national 
polity,  and  he  was,  in  effect,  a  federalist,  believing 
thoroughly  in  imposing  just  and  proper  restrictions 
on  the  iiowcr  of  the  states.  At  a  later  period,  des- 
criliing  his  own  sentiments  at  the  time  of  his  ajipear- 
ance  at  Richmond  as  a  legislator,  JIarshall  said — re- 
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ferring  more  particularly  to  the  hardships  which  had 
been  experienced  by  the  army  during  the  war — "  Jly 
immediate  entrance"  into  the  state  legislature  opened 
to  my  view  the  causes  which  had  been  chiefly  instru 
mental  in  augmenting  those  sufferings,  and  the  gen- 
eral tendency  of  state  politics  convinced  me  that  no 
safe  and  permanent  remedy  could  be  found  but  in  a 
more  efficient  and  better  organized  general  govern- 
ment." Jan.  3,  1783,  Marshall  was  married  to  Mary 
Willis  Ambler,  a  daughter  of  Jacqueline  Ambler,  at 
that  time  treasurer  of  Virginia.  This  lady  was  a 
descendant,  upon  the  mother's  .side,  of  the  La  Roche 
Jacqueline  family  of  France.  The  impoverished  con- 
dition of  the  state  of  Virginia  at  this  time,  and  the  gen 
eral  powerlessness  of  the  articles  of  confederation, 
rendered  it  impossible  for  the  legislatures  to  do  any 
thing  effective  for  the  public  weal,  and  though  Mar 
shall  was  re-elected  in  1784,  and  afterwards  elected 
in  1787  from  his  adopted  county  of  Henrico,  near 
Richmond,  he  coidd  accomplish  but  little.  He  was 
elected  a  member  of  the  Virginia  convention  of  1788 
to  ratify  the  constitution.  He  then  resided  in  Rich- 
mond, where  a  decided  majority  of  the  people  were 
opposed  to  this  instriuuent.  The  se.ssion,  which 
lasted  twenty-five  days,  brought  Mr.  Marshall  chief- 
ly in  opposition  to  Patrick  Henry  who  was  the 
leader  of  the  party  in  antagonism  to  the  proposed 
constitution.  Marshall's  arguments  during  this  im- 
portant discussion  show  the  greatest  sagacity  as  well 
as  skill  in  reasoning,  and  gained  for  him  distinction 
as  a  debater  such  as  he  could  have  achieved  under 
no  other  circumstances.  In  the  end  the  supporters 
of  the  constitvuion  prevailed  by  a  majority  of  teu 
votes.  Marsliall  was  elected  to  the  general  assem- 
bly in  1788,  and  remained  there  until  the  spring  of 
1791.  During  this  time  he  established  himself  as 
one  of  the  most  eminent  of  the  defenders  of  AVash- 
ington,  whose  administration  was  opposed  in  Vir 
ginia.  perhaps,  even  more  violently  than  elsewhere, 
although  partisan  feeling  ran  so  high  in  all  the  states 
that  tiie  great  services  of  the  president  seemed  to 
Ibe  almost  entirely  forgotten.  The  situation  be- 
came so  impleasant  for  Mr.  Marsliall  at  last  that  he 
gladl.y  took  the  opportimity  of  the  completion  of  his 
term  to  retire  from  public  life,  and  in  1703  positively 
declined  re-election.  During  the  next  three  years  he 
devoted  himself  to  his  profession,  but  in  1795  he  was 
again  pushed  by  his  friends  into  the  general  as.sem- 
bly.  In  1797,  "John  Adams  being  president,  John 
Marshall,  Charles  Cotesworth  Pinckney,  and  Francis 
Dana  were  appointed  envoys  extraordinary  and  min- 
isters ])lenipotentiaiy  to  France.  Elbritlge  Gerry 
took  Dana's  place,  the  latter  having  declined  the  ap- 
pointment. The  experiences  of  this  body  of  envoys 
to  France  in  their  contact  with  the  agents  of  the 
directory  and  of  Talleyrand  make  a  most  interesting 
chapter  in  history,  and  relate  a  most  disgraceful  ep- 
isode— nothing  less,  in  fact,  tlian  an  attempt  on  the 
part  of  the  temporary  French  government  to  offer 
a  bribe  for  a  satisfactory  result  of  the  mediation  of 
the  envoys.  In  regard  to  this  extraordinary  conduct 
on  the  part  of  the  directoiy,  Marshall,  when  leaving 
France,  told  Talleyrand  "that  the  attitude  of  the 
French  government  was  in  violation  of  the  laws 
and  customs  which  civilized  nations  observed  tow- 
ard foreign  nations.  It  was  even  with  ditliculty 
that  ]\Iarshall  and  Pinckney  obtained  their  passports. 
t)n  his  return,  ^Marshall  was  received  witli  warm  en- 
thusiasm by  his  fellow-citizens,  among  whom  there 
was  the  most  intense  indignation  in  regard  to  the 
disgraceful  conduct  of  France.  A  public  dinner 
■was  given  to  ^Marshall  by  members  of  both  houses  of 
congress,  and  it  was  at  this  dinner  and  with  refer- 
ence to  the  infamous  suggestion  by  Talleyrand  to 
the  U.  S.  envoys,  that  the  sentiment  was  offered: 
"Millions  for  defense,  but  not  a  cent  for  tribute!" 
During  the  administrations  of  President  Washington, 


Marshall  had  been  offered  a  seat  in  his  caliinet  as 
attorney -general  and  also  an  important  foreign  mis- 
sion, both  of  which  positions  he  had  declined.  In  1798 
he  was  invited  by  President  Adams  to  fill  a  vacancy 
which  had  occurred  on  the  bench  of  the  supreme 
court  of  the  United  States.  What  Mr.  Marshall 
considered  as  "  insui-mountable  considerations"  in- 
duced him  to  decline  this  honor  also,  a  chief  reason 
for  this  action  being  that  he  had  been  invited  to  be- 
come a  candidate  for  congress  and  had  been  person- 
ally requested  by  Gen.  Wa.shington  to  permit  his 
name  to  be  used.  The  campaign  was  a  sharp  one, 
Marshall's  election  beinsr  warmly  opposed  by  the 
democratic  party,  with  Jefferson  at  its  head.  He 
was,  however,  elected,  and  in  December,  1799,  took 
his  seat  in  the  hou.se  of  representatives.  Naturally, 
it  was  with  the  deepest  grief  that  one  of  the  first 
duties  he  was  called  upon  to  perform  was  to  an- 
nounce in  the  house  the  death  of  Washington.  Mr. 
Marshall  took  an  active  interest  in  the  debates  which 
arose  in  the  house,  and  earned  there  the  proud  dis- 
tinction of  placing  the  obligations  of  right  far  above 
jiarty  feelings  and  the  behests  of  party  discipline. 
Congress  adjourned  on  May  14,  1800,  and  JIarshall 
was  invited  to  accept  the  post  of  secretary  of  state  in 
President  Adams's  cabinet,  on  its  reorganization. 
At  the  moment  the  relations  with  Great  Britain  as 
well  as  with  France  required  the  most  delicate 
treatment.  In  his  performance  of  the  responsible 
duties  wliich  fell  to  him,  he  succeeded  in  retaining 
the  respect  and  admiration  of  both  the  political 
parties.  AVhile  still  secretary  of  state,  he  was  ap- 
pointed, on  Jan.  31,  1801,  chief  justice  of  the 
United  States,  and  took  his  seat  on  the  bench  of  the 
supreme  court  at  the  commencement  of  the  next 
term,  Feb.  4,  1801.  From  this  period,  for  thirty- 
five  years.  Chief  Justice  Marshall  continued  to  be 
the  absolute  head  of  the  supreme  judicial  tribunal  of 
the  United  States,  with  a  published  residt  filling 
thirty  vohmies  of  reports.  His  decisions  are  monu- 
ments to  the  vast  judicial  powers  and  learning  wliich 
he  possessed.  They  arc  referred  to  constantly  at 
this  day  as  standard  authority  on  coustitutioual  ques- 
tions. Displaying,  as  they  do,  a 
clearness  of  thought  and  impreg- 
nable logic  rarely  met  with,  com- 
bined with  a  grasp  of  great  public 
questions,  which  was  that  of  a 
statesman,  these  decisions  rank 
with  those  of  the  highest  judicial 
authorities  of  the  world.  In  1807 
Marsliall  jn'esided,  with  another, 
at  the  state  trial  of  Aaron  Burr. 
In  1829,  being  then  seventy-four 
years  of  age,  he  was  elected  a  dele- 
gate to  the  state  constitutional  con- 
vention of  Virginia,  and  when  he 
spoke,  during  the  sitting  of  the 
convention,  it  was  observed  that 
his  mind  was  as  clear  and  his  rea- 
soning as  profound  and  accurate  as  ever.  In  the 
spring  of  1835,  being  in  ill-health,  he  was  advised  to 
visit  Philadelphia  for  medical  advice.  This  he  did, 
but  instead  of  obtaining  any  relief  thereb}-,  he  died 
in  that  city.  Chief  Justice  Marshall's  chief  qualities 
were  absolute  proliity,  depth  of  insight  into  the  possi- 
bilities of  a  question,  and  a  logical  method  of  reason- 
ing upon  them.  He  was  also  possessed  of  a  profound 
knowledge  of  jurisprudence,  history,  and  the  frame- 
work of  governments.  Personally  he  was  a  man  of 
unassuming  but  earnest  piety,  and  he  always  retain- 
ed his  youthful  amiability  of  temper.  He  dres.sed 
plainly,  and  often  appeared  awkward  in  his  manner 
and  bearing.  Between  1804  and  1807  he  pub- 
lished his  "Life  of  AVashingtou,"  which  was  made 
up  and  compiled  from  records  and  private  pa- 
pers that  had  been  placed  in  his  hands  by  Washing- 
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ton's  family.  A  reprint  of  a  portion  of  tliis  work 
was  issucdin  1K24,  and  oisht  years  later  tlie  whole 
worlv  apjieareil,  revised  and  eondensed.  From  all 
the  vohnnes  eonlaininc;  his  deeisions,  there  were  sc 
leeled  and  published  in  Boston  in  IHli!),  under  the 
cditorshi])  of  Justice  .loseiih  Story.  "The  Writinjrsof 
John  .Marshall,  late  Chief  Justiee'of  the  I'liited  States, 
uiion  the  Feileral  ( 'oust ilul ion.  "  The  date  of  Chief 
Justice  Marshall's  death  was  July  (i.  18:^5. 

TANEY,  Roger  Brooke,  chief  justice  of  the 
U.  S.  supreme  court,  was  born  in  (Calvert  county, 
Md..  Marcli  17,  1777.  His  ancestors  were  carl)' 
Roman  Catholic  selllcrs,  .and  of  that  communion  he 
was  a  devout  member.  He  was  };radualed  at  Dick- 
inson Collej;e,  Carlisle,  Pa.,  in  179.5.  after  which  he 
read  law  at  Annapolis,  having  for  a  fellow  student 
Francis  Scott  Key.  whose  .sister  he  married  in  IHOO. 
In  17!llt  he  was  admitted  to  the  bar  and  elected  to 
the  li'iiislature.  but  in  ISOO  and  1803  he  failed  of 
re-election  as  a  federalist.  In  1801  he  settled  at 
Frederick.  Md..  where  he  rapiiUy  built  up  a  lucrative 
praclic-c.  In  1811  he  successfully  defended  Gen. 
WilUiu.son.  conunander  in-cliicf  of  the  army,  tuider 
trial  on  various  charm's  before  a  military  court,  re 
fusing  a  fee  for  his  services. 
He  was  an  unsuccessful  candi 
date  for  coiiLrress.  but  was  a 
member  of  the  state  senate, 
1810-21.  His  dcfen.se  of  Jacob 
(Jrubcr.  a  IMethoilisl.  who  had 
]ireachcd  airainsi  slavery  at  a 
camp  meet  in  l;.  and  was  accus- 
eil  in  181!)  of  incilinj;  slaves  to 
revolt,  is  of  interest  in  connec- 
tion with  the  Dred  Scott  decis- 
ion of  his  later  years.  "Slav- 
cry,  "  he  said.  "  is  a  blot  on  our 
national  character,  and  every 
real  lover  of  freedom  contidcni 
/^     'y^'  ly  ho]ies  that  it  will  lie  ell'ectual- 

/j.  .y2l''iT.-e-v>'_  iV,  ihouiih  it  mu.st  be  gradual- 
(f  ly.  wiped  away."  In  1823  he 
removed  to  Baltimore,  being  by 
this  titne  tne  most  eminent  lawyer  in  his  slate.  In 
1827  he  was  appointed  atlornev-general  of  Maiyland. 
and  in  1831  of  the  United  States.  In  this  position  he 
was  involved  in  the  bitlerest  jiarty  strife,  attaining 
great  lame,  or  rather  noloriely.  by  a  course  diclated, 
doubtless,  by  his  sense  of  justice  and  the  public  wel- 
fare. Webster  called  him  "the  pliant  instrument  of 
Jackson,"  while  the  whigs  ascribed  his  conduct  to 
the  most  interested  motives:  it  is  certain  that  he 
served  the  president  ably,  and  was  rewarded  for  his 
service.  June  27.  1832,  he  wrote  a  letter  to  Jackson, 
giving  reasons  against  renewing  the  charter  of  the 
U.  S.  Bank.  In  the  winter  following  he  bellied  in 
preparing  the  message  vetoing  the  bill  for  its  renewal, 
being  the  oidy  member  of  the  cabinet  who  favored  the 
veto.  His  princii)les  and  policy  were  one  with  those 
of  the  presiileut,  whose  "  most  trusted  and  coutiden- 
tial  adviser "  he  became.  He  dreaded  a  moneyed 
aristocracy,  "abhorred  all  alliance  between  govern- 
ment and  the  money  power,  as  fatal  to  liberty,"  and 
believed  that  the  bank  had  violated  its  charier  and 
was  corrupting  the  country  and  leading  the  way  to 
national  bankruptcy.  Aug.  5,  1833,  he  supplied 
Jackson  with  arguments  for  the  removal  of  the  gov- 
ernment deposits,  Duane,  secretary  of  the  treasury, 
refusing  to  remove  them,  his  services  were  dispensed 
with,  and  Taney  put  in  his  place  ad  interim.  Sejit. 
23,  1833.  Three  (lays  later  he  gave  the  famous  onlcr 
for  their  removal,  to  take  effect  Oct,  1st,  This 
order  "  merely  directed  that  thereafter  the  revenue 
should  be  deposited  in  the  selected  state  banks;  the 
deposits  already  in  the  U.  S.  Bank  were  only 
to  be  drawn  out  when  needed  for  the  use  of  the  gov- 
ernment."    Nevertheless  it  was  sufficient.      '  period 


of  general  contraction,  of  panic  and  distress,  followed, 
and  many  were  ruined.     All   this  was  caused,  the 
friends  of  the  bank  insisted,  by  the  action  of  Jackson 
and  Taney,  while  the  adherents  of  these  latter  claimed 
that  the  trouble  came  from  the  bank's  mismanage- 
ment.    It  was  a  very  burning  (luestion  at  the  time, 
and  is  .still  an  open  one.     Tane\'  justitied  the  removal 
in  a  letter,  Dec.  4,  1833,  to  the  .speaker  of  the  house. 
His  course  was  denounced  by  Clay,  Webster,  Cal- 
houn, and  most  of  the  .senate-  but  the  house,  in  which 
Jackson's  partisans  had  IIk!  majority,  refused  to  re- 
new the  charter.     The  bank  collapsed,  and  Nicholas 
Biddle.  its  ])resident.  and  four  others,  were  crimi- 
nally iirosccutcd.     Taney's  nomination  as  secretary 
of  tiie  treasury  was  .sent  to  the  -senate  Jime  23.  1834, 
and  rcjeclcd  the  next  day.     He  resigned  June  2.')th, 
and  soon  after  received  ovations  in  Baltimore  and  at 
Frederick,     He  wrote  the  farewell  address  which  his 
friend  the  president  read  in  1837,     In  Jamiary,  183.5, 
Jackson,  with  the  private  approval  of  Chief  .lustice 
^larshall,  nominated  Taney  for  as.sociale  justice  of 
the  supreme  courl ;    but  the  senate  intletinitely  post- 
poned action.     .Marshall  died  within  the  year,  and 
the  president,  not  to  be  defeated  in  any  act  of  policy 
or  gratitude,  sent  in  Taney's  nomination  for  chief 
justice  Dec.  28th.     Taney's  standing  as  a  lawyer  was 
of  the  very  highest,  whatever  it  might  be  as  a  states- 
man, so  that  after  vehement  opposition  from  Clay 
and  Webster,  he  was  con- 
firmed .March  1.5.  1836,  by 
a    majorily    of    fourteen. 
Thenceforth  his  life  mov- 
ed  on    on   comparatively 
peaceful  lines  for  twenty 
years.    He  dispensed  with 
charges   to   grand    juries, 
built  up  the  practice  of  his 
court,    took   strong  slate- 
righls  ground,  aiul  (in  Prigg  rs,  Pennsylvania,  1841) 
defended  the  right  of  reclaiming  a  fugitive  slave  from 
another  stale  than  that  wherein  he  had  been  held. 
Judge   Story,    w;ho   disapproved    this  course,    was 
meditating  resignation,  when  he  died  in  September, 
1845.     In  1857  Judge  Taney's  ojiinion  in  the  famous 
Dred  Scott  case  brought  him  most  prominently  and 
sharply  into  collision  with   jiublic   opinion   in  the 
North.     Dred  Scott  was  ownetl  liy  an  army  surgeon, 
Dr.    Emerson,  on   whom   he  was  in  attendance  at 
Hock   Island,   111,,   1834-36,  and   at   Fort   Snelling, 
Minn,,  183()-38.  where  he  married  a  slave  girl.     The 
questions  rai,sed  were;  Was  he  freed  b)'  this  residence 
in  free  states?  and, Could  "a  negro  of  African  descent, 
whose  ancestors  were  imported  as  slaves,"  be  a  citi- 
zen of  the  United  States  ?     On  being  taken  back  to 
Missouri  in  1838.  he  sued  his  master.     The  laws  of 
Missouri  and  Illinois  being  in  conflict,  the  case  was 
taken  up  to  the  supreme  court  of  the  United  States, 
where  it  was  finally  dismissed  for  lack  of  juri.sdiction. 
Justices  McLean  and  Curtis  dissented  from  the  chief 
justice's  opinion,  which  was  delivered  at  great  length, 
with  a  preamble  setting  forth  that  it  was  not  the 
province  of  the  court  "to  decide  on  the  justice  or 
injustice,  policy  or  impolicy  "  of  the  laws,  but  simply 
to  interpret  and  administer  them  as  they  stood.     In 
order  to  do  this  he  thought  fit  to  inquire  elaborately 
into  the  sentiments  prevalent  in  America  and  else- 
where concerning  the  African  race  at  the  time  when 
the    constitution  was  framed.     These  he  found  to 
have  been  contemptuously  repressive;  the  negroes 
were  considered  "so  far  inferior,  that  they  had  no 
rights  whicli  the  white  man  was  bound  to  respect, 
and  might  justlj'  and  lawfully  be  reduced  to  slavery 
for  his  benefit,   .  ,  ,  This  opinion  was  at  that  time 
fi.xed  and  universal   in  the  civilized  portion  of  the 
white  race:  it  was  regarded  as  an  axiom  in  morals 
as  well  as  politics,  which  no  one  thought  of  disput- 
ing. "    This  deliverance,  offered  from  the  standpoint 
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of  a  publicist  ratlier  than  of  a  casuist,  and  probably 
unnecessary  in  a  judicial  paper,  had  an  effect  quite 
contrary  to  what  its  author  intended.  It  exposed 
him  to  fearful,  though  natural  misrepresentation, 
widening  and  deepening  the  gulf  of  severance  be- 
tween North  and  S(aith,  and  powerfully  contriluiting 
to  the  spread  of  those  opinions  whicli,  three  years 
later,  were  to  tiiumph  at  the  polls.  According  to  a 
writer  in  the  "Atlantic  Monthly,"  in  February.  1865, 
"  it  probably  did  more  than  all  legislative  and  execu- 
tive usurpations  to  revive  the  spirit  of  liberty." 
Seward  attacked  it  in  the  senate  with  such  acrimony 
as  to  amuse  Taney's  lasting  resentment;  the  latter 
telling  his  biographer,  years  later,  that  he  would  have 
refused  to  administer  the  oath  if  Seward  had  been 
elected  president.  The  Northern  conscience,  stimu- 
lated rather  than  checked  by  edicts  and  decisions, 
held  that  if  this  opinion  rejaresented  the  law,  the 
law  needed  amending.  From  this  time  the  chief 
justice,  if  not  his  court,  was  practically  in  abeyance. 
In  Ma3^  1861,  he  attempted  to  release  a  prisoner  from 
Fort  McHenry,  and  to  attach  the  conunandaut  for 
ignoring  his  writ,  though  he  expected  to  be  arrested 
and  imprisoned  for  this  action.  The  aiUhorities  had 
no  wish  to  molest  the  veteran,  lagging,  superfluous,  on 
the  stage;  they  simply  disregarded  him  and  his  tech- 
nicalities, and  he  died  in  Baltimore,  lamenting  the 
low  estate  into  which  his  court  had  fallen.  A  few 
months  later  a  pamphlet,  entitled  "The  Unjust 
Judge,"  liercely  a.ssailed  his  memory,  and  the  "At- 
lantic Monthly"  for  February,  1 86.5,  thought  him 
"  most  likely,  after  the  traitor  leaders,  to  be  held 
in  infamous  remembrance."  Time  has  mitigated 
these  severities,  and  done  tardy  justice  to  the  rare 
purity  and  loftiness  of  his  character.  He  manumitted 
all  his  slaves,  and  provided  for  the  aged  among  them 
while  he  lived.  He  would  wait  at  the  door  of  the 
confessional  among  a  crowd  of  negroes,  refusing  to 
enter  before  his  turn.  He  declined  to  have  his  body- 
servant  excused  for  disability  when  drafted,  and 
paid  for  a  substitute.  In  private  life  he  was  a  model 
of  probity  and  humanity,  while  his  jmblic  course 
was  governed  by  his  ideas  of  right,  I'egardle.ss  of  his 
interests  and  his  reputation.  His  model  was  the  just 
and  resolute  man  of  the  third  ode  in  Horace's  third 
book.  When  he  entered  Jackson's  cabinet,  to  be 
considered  by  half  the  country  a  tyrant's  tool,  he 
thought  he  was  sacriticiug  his  chief  ambition,  which 
pointed  to  the  suiireme  court.  In  the  Di-ed  Scott 
decision  he  followed  his  conscience;  but  the  national 
conscience  and  the  logic  of  events  took  an  opposite 
direction.  Though  a  great  law,yer,  he  was  hardly  a 
great  statesman.  Bronze  statues  in  Baltimore  and  An- 
napolis, and  a  sympathetic  memoir  by  Samuel  Tyler. 
LL.D.,  1873,  attest  the  reverence  of  ^Maryland  for 
one  of  her  foremost  sons.  The  date  of  his  death 
■was  Oct.  13,  1864. 

CHASE,  Salmon  Portland,  chief  justice  of 
the  U.  S.  s\i]>reme  court,  was  born  at  Cornish,  X.  II., 
Jan.  13,  18t)8,  and  was  descended  from  English  and 
Scotch  ancestors,  who  settled  at  Newbury,  Mass., 
about  1640.  Several  members  of  his  family  in  the 
next  previous  generation  attained  distinction  in  pub- 
lic life.  One  of  his  imcles  was  chief  justice  in.  and 
U.  S.  senator  from,  Vermont,  another  was  a  leader  at 
the  bar  of  Portland,  Me.,  and  a  third  was  bishop  of 
the  Protestant  Episcopal  church  in  Ohio.  His  father 
was  a  farmer  on  a  moderate  scale,  who  remained  for 
a  time  on  the  old  homestead  at  Cornish,  but  subse 
cpiently  removed  to  Keene,  N.  11.  During  the  war 
of  1813  he  embarked  in  an  enteri)rise,  the  <'stablish- 
ment  of  a  glass  factory,  which  came  to  grief  as  .soon 
as  the  war  ended,  and  soon  after  he  died  suddenly, 
leaving  his  family  in  straiteniMl  circumstances.  Sal- 
mon P.,  the  subject  of  this  sketch,  had  for  his  earliest 
teacher  Daniel  Breek.  afterwaril  a  judge  in  Ken- 
tucky.    Notwithstanding  the  reverses  of  his  father, 


he  attended  school  at  'Windsor,  Vt.,  but  at  twelve 
years  of  age  he  was  committed  to  the  care  of  his 
uncle,  the  bishop  of  Ohio.  A  journey  to  that  state 
was  a  serious  affair  in  those  days.  The  boy  was  in- 
trusted to  the  care  of  an  elder  brother,  who,  with  the 
Hon.  H.  R.  Schoolcraft,  was  about  starting  to  join 
Gen.  Cass's  expedition  to  the  up|)er  Mississippi.  The 
bishop  lived  at  Worthington,  near  Columljus,  and  his 
nephew  was  obliged  to  remain  for  several  weeks  at 
Cleveland  before  he  found  a  chance  of  completing 
the  journey,  earning  his  living  in  the  meantime  by 
ferrying  ]iassengers  across  the  Cuyahoga  in  a  canoe. 
At  'SVortliington  he  divided  his  time  between  hard 
work  on  the  bishop's  farm 
and  hard  study  at  the  bish- 
op's academy.  Thence,  af- 
ter a  time,  he  accomjianied 
his  uncle  to  a  rather  more 
ambitious  educational  in- 
stitution at  Cincinnati, 
where  he  remained  vuitil 
1833,  when  Bishop  Chase 
went  to  Europe  to  raise 
funds  for  the  establish- 
ment of  Kenyon  College. 
Salmon  then  returned  to 
New  Hampshire,  taught 
school  for  a  little  while; 
studied,  briefly,  at  Roj'al- 
ton,  Vt.,  and  entering  Dart- 
mouth College  as  a  junior, 
was  gratluated  tlierefrom 
in  1836.    'With  his  diploma 

and  a  few  dollars  in  his  pocket  he  went  to  Washing- 
ton, D.  C,  adverti.singinthe  "National  Intelligencer" 
his  intention  to  teach  a  ".select  classical  school."  but 
he  got  no  ]nipils  and  his  money  rapidly  disappeared. 
In  despair  he  ajiplied  to  his  imcle.  the  .senator,  for  a 
clerk-shi]!  in  the  U.  S.  treasury  department.  "  If  you 
want  half  a  dollar  to  buy  a  spade  and  go  dig  for  a 
living."  was  the  answer.  "  I  will  give  it  to  you,  but 
I  will  not  help  you  to  a  place  under  the  government. 
I  got  an  apiiointment  once  for  a  nephew,  and  it  ruin- 
ed him."  At  last  Chase  obtained  the  charge  of  a 
school  from  which  the  proprietor  was  about  to  retire, 
which  numbered  among  its  patrons  Henry  Clay, 
William  Wirt  and  other  distinguished  men.  and  dur- 
ing his  leisure  hours  he  .studied  law  with  ^Mr.  Wirt. 
His  enti'ance  into  the  legal  profession,  liowever.  was 
not  auspicious.  He  passed  his  examination  in  1830 
with  difficulty,  and  it  is  said  that  the  only  reason  he 
was  not  rejected  utterly  was  because  he  intended  to 
inactice  at  Cincinnati,  O.,  where  any  sort  of  a  lawyer 
was  sup]>osed.  at  that  time,  to  be  good  enough. 
During  his  .stay  at  Washington  Jlr.  Chase  gave  nuich 
attention  to  light  literature,  a  poem  being  still  extant, 
addre.s,sed  by  him  at  that  time  to  Mr.  'NVirt's  daugh- 
ters. His  only  client  for  a  long  time  after  he  began 
practice  was  a  man  who  ])aid  him  half  a  dollar  for 
drawing  an  agreement,  antl  t'ame  back  in  a  fi'«'  days 
to  borrow  the  half-dollar.  In  his  first  argiuuent  be- 
fore a  federal  court  he  broke  down.  Nevertheless, 
he  soon  made  his  way.  He  h.ad  settled  at  Cincinnati 
as  soon  as  he  was  admittetl  to  the  bar.  and  there,  while 
waiting  for  practice,  he  inepared  an  edition  of  the 
statutes  of  Ohio  with  notes  and  a  historical  introduc- 
tion, which  brought  him  into  notice.  As  early  as 
1834  he  was  apiiointed  solicitor  of  the  Bank  of  the 
United  States  at  Cincimiati,  and  it  was  at  this  point 
that  he  began  to  gain  that  knowledge  of  finance, 
which  was  of  such  service  to  him  in  after  days,  par- 
ticularly in  his  high  and  important  position  as  .secre- 
tarv  of  the  U.  S.  treasury  dining  the  civil  war.  In  one 
way  and  another  his  legal  practice  was  increasing  and 
solidifying.  In  this  same  year,  1834,  the  Lafayette 
Bank  ()f  C'incinnati  was  established.  Mr,  Chase  was 
one  ot  its  first  board  of  directors,  a  position  which  he 
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Iield  for  ten  years,  acting  also  as  secretary  of  the  board 
and  solicitor  of  the  l)ank.  In  its  affairs  lie  took, 
moreover,  a  conlnilliiij;  direction,  acquiring  tlicrcby 
Ligli  rank  as  a  bank  lawyer.  It  was  about  this  time 
that  lie  began  to  lake  an  interest  and  a  pnuniiient  part 
in  polities,  becoming  a  leader  in  the  agitations  and 
struggles  that  led  to  the  formation  of  the  free-soil  and 
subsequently  of  the  republican  party.  From  the  ti  rst 
he  was  unalterably  opposed  to  slavery,  and  in  1837 
defended,  at  Cincinnati, a  fugitive  slave  woman  ehiim- 
ed  for  bondage  under  the  U"  S.  law  of  1793,  denying 
thecoustitulionalily  of  the  statute.  "  There  isa  i)rom- 
ising  young  man  who  has  just  ruined  him.self,"  was 
the^itterancc!  of  a  lawyer  in  the  court-room  then,  con- 
cerning him.  Of  course'  he  was  forthwith  Ijranded 
as  an  "  abolitioni-^t."  His  reputable  friends,  and, 
having  married  into  a  wealthy  and  ari.stocratic  family, 
he  had  many  such,  looked  upon  him  with  \ihy  and 
contempt.  Bui  he  walked  in  tlie  path  he  had  made 
for  himself.  His  delense  of  James  G.  Biriiey  for 
harboriiig  a  negro  slave,  his  .severe  review  of  tlu^  re- 
port of  the  judieiaiy  committee  of  the  state  senate  re- 
fusing trial  by  jury  to  slaves,  and  his  second  defense 
of  Birney  are  in  point.  He  was  counsel  for  so  many 
fugitive  blacks  tliat  he  was  styled  "  attorney-general 
for  runaway  negroes."  The  John  Van  Zaiidl  case, 
in  which  SU:  C'liase  and  William  H.  Seward  ap- 
peared together  bclore  the  U.  S.  supreme  court  as 
counsel  for  Van  Zandt  (the  original  of  "John  Van 
Tromp,"  in  "  Uncle  Tom's  Cabin  ")  was  perhaiis 
the  most  notable  of  the  trials  wliich  brought  him  to 
the  front  as  the  dauntless  advocate  of  freedom  for 
men  of  all  hues  and  conditions  in  life.     Mr.  Chase 


said  in  later  years,  looking  back  to  these  experiences; 
"  It  seems  to"  me,  now,  that  I  could  not  help  working 
if  I  would,  and  that  I  was  just  as  really  called,  in  the 
cour.se  of  Providence,  to  my  labors  for  human  freedom 
as  ever  any  other  laborer  in  the  great  field  of  the 
world  was  called  tohisaiipointed  work."  This  utter- 
ance tallies  with  the  testimony  of  an  intimate  friend 
that  his  was  "  a  deep  religious  nature.  He  believed 
with  the  trusting  faith  of  a  child  in  the  truths  of  Rev- 
elation, not  as  an  abstract  thing  separate  and  apart 
from  his  daily  life.  It  colored  all  his  character,  and 
entered  into  the  most  minute  details  of  his  life." 
When  the  liberty  party,  which  came  into  being  in 
Ohio  in  1841,  and  had  Mr.  Chase  for  one  of  its  found- 
ers, held  its  first  national  convention  at  Buffalo, 
N.  Y.,  in  1843,  he  wrote  almost  the  whole  of  its  plat- 
form. In  1844  that  party,  holding  the  balance  of 
power  between  the  whig  and  democratic  organiza- 
tions in  the  country,  caused  the  defeat  of  Henry  Clay 
in  his  canvass  for  the  U.  S.  presidency.  Four  years 
passed,  and  in  the  campaign  of  1848  Mr.  Chase  pre- 
sided at  the  free-soil  convention  which  nominated 
Martin  Van  Buren  for  president,  and  Charles  Francis 
Adams  for  vice-president.  At  the  election  this  party 
cast  one  in  nine  of  the  entire  popular  vote  through 
the  United  States,  and  in  1849,  by  a  combination  of 
democrats  and  free-soilers  in  the  Ohio  legislature, 
Mr.  Chase  was  elected  U.  S.  senator  from  that  state. 
He  held  the  office  until  1852,  when,  having  definitely 
severed  every  connection  with  the  democratic  party. 


he  was  elected  governor  of  Ohio  by  the  republicans 
and  "know-nothings,"  and  was  re-elected,  by  an 
o\erwhelming  majority,  in  1856.  He  exhibited  in 
his  senatorial  career  the  same  unflinching  determina- 
tion to  crush  out  the  institution  of  human  slavery  in 
the  United  States,  which  had  already  distinguished 
liiin,  persistently  attacking  tlie  elforts  then  being 
made  to  repeal  the  "  Missouri  ccmipnmiise,"  so  called, 
of  1820,  exposing  tlie  true  character  of  the  attempt  in 
this  direction,  and  laying  broail  foundations  for  the 
spirit  whi(.-li  jilaycd  its  f(eclsi\'c  part  in  the  great  na- 
tional struggle  of  the  civil  war.  His  continued  con- 
nection with  finance  is  not,  moreover,  to  be  lost  sight 
of  here.  Though  he  was  excluded  in  the  U.  S.  .sen- 
ate by  a  pro-slavery  majority  from  the  senate's  com- 
mittees because  he  "  belonged  to  no  healthy  political 
organization,"  it  was  yet  his  duty  to  consider  the  na- 
tional finant-cs,  and  where  duty  called  him  to  act  it 
was  his  habit  thoroughly  to  inform  himself.  During 
his  four  years'  governorship  of  Ohio,  too,  he  had  a 
general  supervision  of  that  great  state's  finances. 
When  the  national  republican  convention  met  at  Chi- 
cago, 111.,  in  the  summer  of  1800,  the  voting  for  a  can- 
didate for  president  stood,  on  the  first  ballot — for  '\Vil- 
liain  H.  Seward,  173i., ;  for  Abraham  Lincoln,  193; 
for  Simon  Cameron.  5f)'.>;  for  S.  P.  Chase,  49.  On 
the  third  ballot  the  votes  of  Mr.  Chase's  sup- 
porters wciv  transferred  to  Jlr.  Lincoln,  who  was 
iioininated  and  elected.  When  he  was  inaug- 
urated (.March  4,  18()1)  he  called  Gov.  Chase  to 
the  portfolio  of  the  U.  S.  treasury.  There  was 
no  position,  then,  or  for  a  long  time  after,  in 
the  administration  of  the  government,  more  arduous 
or  dilficult.  Its  public  finances  were  already  in 
chaos,  current  revenue  was  insutlicient  to  meet  cur- 
rent expenses,  and  when  Mr.  Cha.se's  first  loan  of 
$8,000,(100  was  made,  for  which  bids  were  opened 
on  the  2(1  of  April,  ten  days  before  Fort  Sumter  was 
tired  upon,  the  offerings  for  it  ranged,  says  Mr.  Hor- 
ace Greelej',  from  five  to  ten  per  cent,  discount,  and 
only  |!3, 099,000  were  tendered  at  or  under  six  per 
cent,  interest.  Mr.  Chase,  in  the  face  of  vehement 
clamor,  declined  all  bids  at  higher  rates  of  interest 
than  six  per  cent.,  and  soon  after  placed  the  bal- 
ance of  the  .'^8,000,000  in  two-year  treasury  notes  at 
par,  or  a  fraction  over.  "  After  the  civil  war  broke 
out,  when  the  pressure  on  him  was  heavier,  he  went 
to  New  York  city  for  his  first  loan  from  the  banks, 
realizing  $50,000", 000,  which  was  supplemented,  later 
on,  liy  $100,000,000  more  from  the  same  source.  But 
the  New  York  banks  could  not  sell  the  U.  S.  bonds 
n]ion  which  the^'  loaned,  for  coin,  and  on  Dec.  37, 
1801,  they  agreed  to  suspend  specie  payment  at  the 
close  of  the  year.  Meanwhile  the  secretary's  neces- 
sities, consequent  upon  military  operations,  outran 
the  ability  of  these  lenders.  Mr.  Chase  forthwith,  ap- 
pealing to  the  people  of  the  country  for  the  credit  he 
needed,  issued  what  has  .since  been  known  as  "the 
greenback,"  which  was  made  a  "legal  tender"  by 
acts  of  congress  for  everything  except  customs  du- 
ties. It  is  on  record  that  Amassi  Walker,  a  distin- 
guished financier  of  Massachusetts,  first  suggested 
that  the  notes  thus  issued  as  currency  directly  from 
the  government  to  the  people,  should  bear  interest. 
And  it  is  also  on  record  that,  although  Mr.  Chase 
opposed  this  propo.sition  when  first  made  to  him  by 
David  Taylor,  of  Ohio,  upon  the  ground  of  its  un- 
constitutionality, he  did,  at  the  instance  of  President 
Lincoln — who  intimated  to  him  that  tlie  constitution 
was  "  going  to  have  a  rough  time  of  it  before  we  get 
through  with  this  row  " — not  only  lay  aside  any  scru- 
ple in  regard  to  this,  but  did  his  best  to  put  their 
issue  into  immediate  and  practical  operation.  The 
success  of  the  "popular  loans"  isa  matter  of  his- 
tory. The  issue  of  the  greenbacks  at  vari(jns  periods, 
and  for  an  aggregate  amount  so  great  that  the  "  Lon- 
don Times "  "said,     "the  hundredth  part   of  Mr. 
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Chase's  emliarrassments  would  tax  Mr.  Gladstone's 
ingenuity  to  tlie  utmost,  and  set  the  (British)  public 
mind  in  a  ferment  of  excitement,"  was  followed  by 
the  national  banking  system,  an  act  to  establish  which 
was  passed  by  the  IJ.  S.  congress  Feb.  35.  1863.  If 
Mr.  Chase  was  not  its  originator — and  that  distinc- 
tion appears  to  belong  to  Hon.  O,  B.  Potter  of 
New  York  (q.  v.),  who  laid  the  plan  for  it,  well 
drawn  out,  before  the  secretary  as  early  as  Au- 
gust, 1861 — he  was  its  earnest  advocate  and  pro- 
moter. By  these  financial  measures  the  subject  of 
this  sketch  discharged  his  Herculean  labors  during 
the  first  three  years  of  the  war,  which  enaliled  the 
government  to  keep  its  military  forces  in  the  field. 
He  resigned  his  secretaryship  June  30,  1864,  and  on 
the  6th  of  December  of  the  same  year  was  nominated 
by  President  Lincoln  to  the  chief  justiceship  of  the 
U.  S.  supreme  court;  a  uominatiou  that  was  at  once 
confirmed  by  the  U.  S.  senate.  Mr.  Chase  performed 
the  duties  of  this  high  office  imtil  his  death.  His  fitness 
forthose  dutiesnoone  who  knew  him  ever  questioned. 
The  judicial  mind  and  temperament  were  his  to  an 
uncommon  degree.  "  He  heard,"  as  one  has  said, 
"  with  patience,  and  judged  with  impartiality."  To 
these  qualities  he  added  the  highest  courage  to  de- 
cide and  to  determine.  But  his  phy.sical  health  had 
been  broken  by  exhaustive  v.'ork  during  the  war,  and 
the  end  came  too  soon  for  him  to  make  for  himself 
that  name  as  a  jurist  which  he  ought  to  have  made  if 
a  longer  career  on  the  bench  had  been  granted  him. 
In  1868  he  was  frequently  spoken  of  as  the  probable 
nominee  of  the  democratic  party  for  the  U.  S.  presi- 
dency in  the  ensuing  campaign,  and  in  answer  to  a 
letter  from  the  chairman  of  the  national  committee 
of  that  party,  he  made  a  declaration  of  his  political 
principles  and  position,  which  closed  as  follows:  "  I 
have  now  answered  your  letter  as  I  think  I  ought  to 
answer  it.  I  beg  you  to  believe  me,  for  I  say  it  in 
all  .sincerity,  that  I  do  not  desire  the  oflice  of  presi- 
dent, or  a  nomination  for  it;  nor  do  I  know  that, 
with  my  views  and  convictions,  I  am  a  suitable  can- 
didate for  any  party.  Of  that  my  coimtrymen  must 
judge."  Mr.  Chase  was  thrice  married,  and  in  each 
instance  the  wife  he  had  chosen  died  soon  after  their 
union  had  been  consummated.  As  to  one  of  his  two 
daughters,  once  well  known  in  American  society,  a 
writer  has  said:  "  No  one  can  remember  him  sepa- 
rate and  apart  from  the  daughter,  Mrs  Kate  (Chase) 
Sprague,  who.  inheriting  his  intellect  and  force  of 
character,  added  the  charm  of  tact  and  womanly 
beauty  that  made  her  home  a  salon,  where  the  gra- 
cious being,  queenly  in  her  deportment  and  popular 
in  her  sweet  condescension,  wielded  an  influence 
strange  to  this  coarse  American  world  of  ours.  This 
lovely  and  accomplished  woman  lived  in  her  father, 
sharing  alike  his  cares  and  his  ambitious."  The  date 
of  Mr.  Chase's  death  was  May  7,  1873. 

WAITE,  Morrison  Kemick,  chief  justice  of 
the  U.  S.  supreme  court,  was  born  at  Lj-me,  Conn., 
Nov.  29,  1816.  He  was  of  the  sturdy  P'uritan  stock 
which  settled  seaboard  Connecticut,  and  a  son  of 
Henry  M.  Waite,  who  for  thirty-five  years  was  on 
the  bench  of  that  state — twenty  years  as  judge  of 
the  superior  court,  and  fifteen  as  "chief  justice  of  its 
supreme  court.  The  sou  was  educated  at  Yale  Col- 
lege, where  he  was  graduated  in  1837,  in  the  same 
class  with  William  M.  Evarts,  Benjamin  Silliman, 
Edwards  Pierrepont,  and  Samuel  J.  Tilden.  He 
studied  law  in  his  father's  office,  and  subsequently, 
at  Maumee  City,  O.,  in  the  office  of  Samuel  L. 
Toung,  by  whom  he  was  taken  into  partnership 
on  his  admission  to  the  bar  in  1839.  The  firm 
stood  high,  and  enjoyed  a  lucrative  practice,  but 
in  1850  it  removed  to  Toledo,  where  it  had  a  wider 
field,  and  soon  acquired  a  state  reputation,  !Mr.  Waite, 
especially,  distinguishing  himself  for  his  great  in- 
dustry and  ability  to  grasp  all  the  details  of  intri- 
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cate  cases.     It  was  not  long  before  he  ranked  at  the 
Ohio  bar  second  only  to  Allen  G.   Thurman,  and  it 
was  the  latter's  enthusiastic  testimony  to  bis  high 
character  and  great  abilities  which  overcame  the  elo- 
quent opposition  of  Charles  Sumner  to  his  confirma- 
tion as  chief  justice  of  the   U.   S.   supreme  court. 
After  Jlr.  Thurman's  elevation  to  the  bench,  Mr. 
Waite  became  the  acknowledged  leader  of  the  Ohio 
bar,  and  he  so  continued  until  he   retired  from  it 
twenty-three  years  later.     In  politics  he  was  first  a 
whig  and  then  a  republican;  but  he  was  never  a  politi- 
cian, though,during  the  years  1849  and  1850,  he  served 
in  the  Ohio  senate,  and  in  1862  was  the  head  of  an 
tmsuccessf  ul  revolt  of  the  republicans  of  his  district 
against  the  nomination  of  James  M.  Ashley  for  con- 
gress.    His  selection  as  a  candidate  was  due  to  his 
high  standing  in  his  home  community,  and  not  to 
any  party  zeal  he  had  at 
any  time  manifested.     In 
1871   he  was  selected,  in 
connection  with  William 
JI.  Evarts  and  Caleb  Cush- 
ing,  to  represent  the  United 
States  before  the  tribunal 
of  arbitration  at  Geneva. 
His    services    there   were 
very    important,    though 
they  were   overshadowed 
in  the  popular  mind  by  the 
great  reputation  of  his  as- 
sociates, who  made  the  ar- 
guments. But  his  prepara- 
tion of  the  American  case 
wontheuuiversal  commen- 
dation of  the  legal  profes- 
sion, and  it  was  the  rep- 
utation he  acquired  by  it 
which  led  President  Grant  to  subsequently  tender  to 
him  the  position  of  chief  justice.  In  1874  he  presided 
over  the  Ohio  constitutional  convention,  having  been 
chosen  a  delegate  by  both  political  parties,  and  on 
the  death  of  Chief  Justice  Chase,  in  the  same  year,  he 
was  nominated  and  confirmed  as  chief  justice  of  the 
L'nited  States.     The  nomination  was  opposed  in  the 
senate,  as  has  been  said,  by  Mr.  Sumner,  but  when 
actually  put  to  vote  there  was  not  a  dissenting  voice. 
Nevertheless,  it  was  a  surprise  and  disappointment 
to  the  country.     Outside  of  his  own  state  he  had 
scarcely  been  heard  of,  and  his  appointment  was  at 
once  set  down  as  one  of  the  mistakes  of  the  Grant 
administration;   but  Judge  Thurman  and  the  entire 
press  of  Ohio  predicted  that  Mr.  Waite  would  prove 
every  way  worthy  of  the  high  position.     His  admin- 
istration vindicated  their  judgment,  and  confirmed  the 
reputation  he  had  achieved  at  the  bar  of  Ohio.  Other 
judges  have  shown  more  legal  erudition,  but  noue 
has  excelled  him  as  a  presiding  officer,  nor  performed 
the  functions  of  the  chief  justiceship  with  greater 
dignit}'  and  impartiality.    The  constitutional  amend- 
ments' which  ha\e  been  adopted  since  the  civil  war 
have  greatly  extended  the  powers  of  the   federal 
government,  and  he  was  called  upon  to  act  upon 
some  of  the  larger  questions,  concerning  its  rights  in. 
relation  to  those  of  the  states.  All  these  questions  he 
decided  ably,  holding  an  even  balance  between  the 
states  and  the  federal  government,   protecting  the 
former  from  encroachment,  and  checking  the  ten- 
dency toward  centralization  in  the  latter.     The  per- 
sonal as  well  as  the  professional  life  of  Chief  Jus- 
tice Waite  was  of  unsullied  purity,  and  it  was  doubt- 
less as  much  his  high  character  as  his  great  legal 
ability  that  gave  weight  to  his  decisions.  He  was  for 
many  years  a  trustee  for  the  Peabody  Educatienal 
Fund.     The  degree  of  LL.D.  was  conferred  on  him 
by  Kenyon  College  in  1874,  and  by  the  Ohio  Uni- 
versity "in  1879.     He  died  at  Washington,  D.  C, 
March  S3,  1888. 
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FULLER,  Melville  Weston,  chief  justice  of 
the  U.S.  .supreme  court,  was  born  in  Auiiusta,  Me., 
Feb.  11,  1HH3,  his  fatlier,  irniiidfntlicr.  and  frrcat- 
grandfather  liavinu  all  l)een  leadinn'  cili/ens  of  that 
state.  Ilisii'iandrather,  Niitlian  Wesion.  after  <lislin- 
guishing  himself  at  the  bar,  was  associate  justice  of 
the  supreme  court  of  Maine  from  IX'M  to  1H34,  and 
chief  j\istice  of  the  state  froin 
1834  to  1K41.  His  paternal 
grand  Catlier,  Henry  Weld  Ful- 
ler, a  classmate  of  Daniel  "Web- 
ster at  Dartmouth  College,  be- 
came a  lawyer  of  ability,  and 
was,  at  the  lime  of  Ins  death, 
a  judge  in  Kennebec  county, 
Jle.  ilis  father,  Frederick  Au- 
gustus Fuller,  a  graduate  of 
Harvard  Law  School,  was  also 
a  lawyer  of  distinction.  After 
being  well  grounded  in  the 
rudiments  of  an  education, 
Melville  entered  Bow<loin  Col- 
lege, and  was  graduated  from 
that  institution  in  185:1  Hav- 
ing descended  from  a  long  line 
of  lawyers,  he  at  once  decided 
to  enter  that  profession.  He  studied  in  the  office  of 
bis  uncle,  George  ^lelville  Weston,  in  Bangor,  Jle., 
and  then  took  a  course  of  lectures  at  Harvard  Law 
School.  After  his  admi.s.siou  to  the  bar  he  began  to 
practice  at  Augusta  in  185."),  in  jiartnership  with  his 
uncle,  Benjamin  G.  Fuller,  with  whom  he  was  also 
associated  for  a  short  time  as  editor  of  "The  Age,"  a 
democratic  paper.  The  next  year  he  was  president 
of  the  common  council  of  Augusta,  and  performed 
the  duties  of  city  solicitor.  Before  the  v"ear  1856 
had  closed  he  removed  to  Chit-ago,  111.,  where  he 
continued  in  the  practice  of  his  profession,  having 
already,  at  the  age  of  twenty-three,  displayed  re- 
markable ability  as  a  lawyer.  His  engaging  man- 
ners, brilliant  attainments,  and  his  readmess  and 
eagerness  for  hard  work,  soon  brouglit  him  clients, 
and  within  two  years  of  his  location  in  that  rapidly 
growing  city,  he  appeared  before  the  supreme  court 
of  Illinois  as  attorney  in  the  ease  of  Beach  vs.  Derby. 
His  first  case  in  the  supreme  eouit  of  tlie  Unued  States 
was  that  of  Dows  vs.  Chicago,  an  attemjit  to  restrain 
by  bill  the  collection  of  a  tax  upon  shares  of 
the  capital  stock  of  a  bank.  The  first  case  that  he 
argued  in  person  was  that  of  tlie  Traders'  Bank  ra. 
Campbell,  invohing  the  interesting  question  of  a 
judgment  against  a  bankrupt.  His  aljility  and  loy- 
alty to  the  interests  of  his  clients  were  so  fully  rec- 
ognized that  he  soon  acquired  a  large  and  lucrative 
practice,  embracing  all  branches  of  the  law.      In 


commercial  law  and  the  law  of  real  property  he  had 
no  superior  at  the  Chicago  bar.  The  impression  he 
made  on  the  jurisprudence  of  Illinois  can  be  esti- 
mated by  the  fact  that  cases  in  which  he  was  inter- 
ested appear  in  more  than  one  hundred  volumes  of 
the  law  reports  of  the  state.  The  most  celcl)rated 
case  in  which  he  was  interested  was  one  in  which  an 
ccclesjasticat  council  attempted  to  prevent  Bishop 
Charles  Edward  Chenej',  by  reason  of  a  cliarge  of 
canonical  disoliedience,  from  farther  acting  as  rec- 
tor, and  from  occupying  tlie  jiarsonage  and  using 
the  hou.se  of  worship  as  such.  Mr.  Fuller  appeared 
in  defense  of  tlie  l)ishop,  and  in  the  trial  displayed  a 
knowledge  of  ecclesiastical  law,  and  a  familiarity 
with  the  writings  of  the  chun-li  fathers  that  was 
a.stonishiug  even  to  the  learned  churchnieu  before 
whom  the  case  was  first  tried;  wliile  his  argument 
before  the  supreme  court  of  Illinois,  to  which  tri- 
bunal the  ca.se  finally  went,  has  been  pronounced 
a  ma.sterpiece  of  legal  argument  and  forensic  elo- 
quence. In  this  case,  Mr.  Fuller  held,  and  was  sup- 
ported by  the  court  in  his  position,  that  the  church 
society  held  its  property  subject  to  no  ecclesias- 
tical judiciary  or  governing  body,  but  sf)lely  for 
the  use  of  the  society  or  congregation,  and  to  decide 
otherwise  would  be  to  overrule  the  statute  under 
which  the  society  was  formed,  and  to  ignore  the 
coriiorate  body  which  the  law  interposed  between 
church  and  state,  that  they  might  be  separated  as 
widely  as  possible.     He  had  an  extensive  practice 


In  the  federal  courts  early  in  his  career.  In  fact, 
it  is  a  singular  coincidence  tliat  in  the  first  case 
heard  by  the  late  Chief  Ju.stice  Waite,  when  he  as- 
sumed the  duties  of  his  office  in  1874,  Mr.  Fuller, 
liis  successor  in  the  office,  was  counsel.  Mr.  Fuller 
distinguished  himself  in  the  celebrated  "  Lake-front 
case"  before  Mr.  .Justice  Harlan  and  .Judge  Blodgett, 
in  which  he  successfully  represented  the  vast  in- 
terests of  the  city  of  Chicago.  It  was  a  great  legal 
contest,  and  the  conduct  of  the  case  attracted  wtde 
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attention.  A  marked  characteristic  of  his  methods 
as  a  practitioner  at  the  bar  was  thoroughness,  to  which 
end  he  always  made  a  careful  preparation  of  his  cases 
lefore  they  came  up  for  trial.  In  addressing  court 
or  jury  he  spoke  with  clearness  and  earnestness,  and 
some  of  his  arguments  in  important  cases  contain  a 
■wealth  of  research  and  scholarly  reasoning.  A  desire 
for  justice  dominated  him  in  the  conduct  of  cases, 
rather  than  a  desire  to  win.  In  his  thirty -three  years' 
practice  at  the  Chicago  bar  he  rose  gradually  to  the 
highest  rank  in  the  legal  profession.  He  was  a  personal 
friend  and  an  ardent  admirer  of  Stephen  A.  Douglas, 
and  during  the  civil  war  gave  a  loyal  and  earnest  sup- 
port to  the  cause  of  the 
Union.  In  1863  he  was  a 
member  of  the  convention 
to  revi.se  the  state  consti- 
tution of  Illinois,  and  in 
1863  of  the  lower  house  of 
the  state  legislature.  He 
was  a  delegate  to  the  dem- 
ocratic   national     conven- 


^^?^^^S!5^^?^twm7  tions  of  1864,  1873,  1876, 
£S^  IKTv^T^-^i  and  1880,  making  an  elo 
quent  speech  in  1876  in 
placing  Thomas  A.  Hen- 
dricks in  nomination  be- 
*  fore  the  convention.  After 
1880  Jlr.  Fuller  retired 
from  active  participation  in  politics,  and  gave  his  en- 
tire attention  to  his  profession.  Apr.  30,  1888,  he  was 
nominated  by  President  Cleveland  to  be  chief  justice 
of  the  United  States,  as  the  successor  of  Morrison  R. 
Waite,  who  died  on  March  33d  of  the  same  year.  He 
■was  confirmed  by  the  senate,  and  commissioned  July 
20,  1888,  being  then,  with  one  exception,  the  youn- 
gest member  of  the  supreme  court,  over  which  he  has 
since  presided  with  dignity  and  grace.  Under  the 
presidency  of  Chief  Justice  Fuller,  an  expansion  of 
the  federal  powers  has  taken  place  through  the  de- 
cision that  there  exists  an  implied  authority  on  the 
part  of  the  executive  to  protect  the  federal  judges 
■whenever  there  is  just  reason  to  believe  that  they  are 
exposed  to  personal  danger  while  attending  to  the 
duties  of  their  office.  Cliief  Justice  Fuller  is  a  per- 
son of  studious  habits.  He  is  well  versed  in  general 
literature  and  history,  is  familiar  with  three  modern 
languages,  and  is  a  fine  scholar  in  the  ancient  clas- 
sics. He  is  possessed  of  an  amiable  disposition  and 
generous  impulses.  Among  his  early  public  addresses 
one  welcoming  Stephen  A.  Douglas  to  Chicago  in 
1860,  and  another  on  Sydney  Bree.se,  which  is  prefixed 
to  Breese's  "  Early  History  of  Illinois,"  deserve  spe- 
cial mention.  He  distinguished  himself  as  an  orator 
in  an  address  before  both  houses  of  congress  Dec. 
11,  1889,  in  commemoration  of  the  first  inauguration 
of  George  Washington.  The  degree  of  LL.D.  was 
conferred  on  him  l)y  Northwestern  University  and 
Bowdoin  College  in  1888,  and  by  Harvard  Univer- 
sity in  1891. 

FIELD,  Stephen  Johnson,  a.ssociate  justice 
of  the  U.  S.  supreme  court,  was  born  at  Haddam, 
Conn.,  Nov.  4,  1816.  He  is  descended  from  a  fam- 
ily whose  ancestry  can  be  traced  back  800  years  in 
England.  The  first  of  his  ancestors  in  this  country 
were  among  the  early  .settlers  of  New  England. 
Timothy  Field,  his  grandfather,  was  a  captain  in  the 
airmy  of  the  revolution,  and  his  father,  David  Dud- 
ley Field,  was  graduated  at  Yale  in  1803,  the  class- 
mate of  the  father  of  William  j\I.  Evarts,  became  a 
noted  clergyman  in  the  Congregational  church,  a 
member  of  several  state  historical  societies,  and  the 
author  of  various  local  historical  works.  Three 
brothers  of  Mr.  Justice  Field,  David  Dudley,  Cyrus 
W.,  and  Henry  Martyn,  have  become  distinguished 
in  American  history,  and  his  sister  Emilia  is  the 


mother  of  Mr.  Justice  Brewer,  of  the  U.  S.  supreme 
court.  Being  well  grounded  in  the  rudiments  of  his 
education  at  the  age  of  thirteen,  he  accompanied  his 
sister  Emilia,  who  had  married  Rev.  Josiah  Brewer, 
a  missionary,  to  Smyrna,  Turkey.  He  went  there 
for  the  purpose  of  acquiring  a  knowledge  of  the 
Oriental  languages,  with  the  design  of  filling  a  chair 
In  some  American  institution  of  learning.  He  was 
gone  nearly  three  years,  and  in  the  meantime  visited 
many  of  the  islands  of  the  Grecian  archipelago  and 
famous  cities  of  Asia  Jlinor.  He  remained  one  winter 
in  Athens,  where  he  acquired  a  careful  knowledge  of 
the  modern  Greek  language,  and  he  diligently  studied 
the  Greek,  Armenian,  and  Mahometan  religions. 
Returning  to  America  in  1833,  he  entered  WilUams 
College,  and  was  graduated  in  1837  with  the  highest 
honors  of  his  class.  He  then  went  to  New  York 
city,  studied  law  in  the  office  of  his  brother,  David 
Dudley  Field,  and  entered  the  bar  in  1841.  During 
part  of  this  time  he  was  an  instructor  in  Albanj'  Fe- 
male Academy,  and  jiursued  his  studies  under  John 
Van  Buren,  attorney-general  of  the  state.  From 
1841  to  1848  he  'svas  the  law  partner  of  his  brother  in 
New  York,  giving  evidence,  during  that  period,  of 
unusual  aptness  for  the  legal  profession.  He  spent 
one  year  traveling  in  Europe,  and  then  went  to  Cal- 
ifornia, arriving  in  San  Francisco  Dec.  28,  1849,  with 
ten  dollars  in  his  pocket.  A  month  later  he  had 
established  himself  in  the  practice  of  the  law  in 
Marysville  in  that  state.  Tlie  same  year,  1850,  he 
became  the  first  alcalde,  or  judge,  of  the  town.  He 
continued  in  that  position  until  the  adoption  of 
American  institutions.  In  October  of  the  same  year 
he  was  elected  a  member  of  the  fir.st  legislature  held 
after  the  admission  of  California  into  the  Union.  In 
making  his  canvass,  which  he  conducted  in  person, 
he  witnessed  many  of  the  exciting  scenes  of  border 
life,  and  saved  from  lynching  a  man  charged  with 
stealing  gold-dust.  In  the  legislature  he  took  a  lead- 
ing part  in  molding  the  judiciary  of  the  state  and 
establishing  codes  of  civil  and  criminal  practice; 
framed  an  exemption  law  for  the  benefit  of  poor 
debtors,  remarkable  for  its  comprehensiveness  and 
liberal  provisions,  and  was  the  author  of  the  law 
regulating  the  customs  and  usages  of  miners  in  the 
settlement  of  controversies.  His  work  in  this,  the 
first  legislature  of  the  .state,  resulted  in  lasting  effect 
upon  the  interests  of  California,  and,  since,  to  all  the 
Pacific  states.  At  the  close  of  the  session  he  returned 
to  Marysville,  and  during  the  follo'wlng  six  years 
acquired  a  large  and  lucra- 
tive practice.  He  became  one 
of  the  leading  lawyers  in  the 
state,  and  in  1857  was  elected 
a  judge  of  the  supreme  court 
of  the  commonwealth.  Before 
his  term  was  to  begin  he  was 
appointed  in  the  fall  of  1857 
to  fill  a  vacancy  caused  by 
the  death  of  one  of  the 
judges,  and  he  assumed  the 
duties  of  office  in  October  of 
the  same  year.  David  8. 
Terry,  the  chief  justice,  re- 
signed in  1859,  and  Justice 
Field  immediately  became 
his  successor.  He  held  that 
office  until  1863,  when  Pres- 
ident Lincoln  appointed  him 
to  his  present  position,  upon  the  unanimous  recom- 
mendation of  the  senators  and  members  of  con- 
gress of  the  states  composing  the  new  circuit.  He 
is  now  (1891)  the  senior  associate  justice  of  the 
U.  S.  supreme  court.  In  the  state  courts  he  was 
universally  recognized  as  a  fearless  and  able  jur- 
ist, and  liberal  enough  to  lay  broad  and  deep 
the  foundations  of  her  laws.     Land  titles  received 
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protection  from  him.  In  1873  ho  was  a])])oiiit{'il  hy 
the  governor  of  California  one  of  a  eonimissiim  to 
examine  tlie  code  of  laws  of  tliat  sliil(!  and  to  pn;- 
pare  amendments  to  tlie  same  for  legislative  action. 
In  1877  he  was  a  member  of  I  lie  electoral  commis- 
sion, and  voted  with  the  minority,  expressing  his 
opinions  without  qualiticalioiis.  His  name  was 
placed  in  nomination  for  prcsiilent  at  the  democratic 
convention  held  in  Cincinnati  in  1880,  and  he  re- 
ceiver sixty-tive  votes  on  the  tirst  ballot.  In  \Wl  he 
visited  Europe  and  the  East,  going  as  far  as  Athens 
and  Smyrna,  where  he  had  sjicnl  part  of  his  boyhood. 
Two  attempts  have  been  made  to  take  his  life.  First 
in  181)5,  when  he  received  through  the  mail  an  ex- 
plosive iu  a  ]iaekage  from  some  scpiatters  who  were 
di.spo.sses.scd  of  lands  in  California  by  one  of  his  de- 
cisions, and,  second,  by  Ex-.Judge  'ferry,  who  had 
become  a  notoricms  character.  Becoming  incensed 
at  a  decision  affecting  his  personal  inleresis,  Terry, 
assisted  by  his  wife,  attempted  to  assassinate  .Ju.stice 
Field  in  a  hotel  in  California.  This  (ivert  act  was 
prevented  by  a  deputy  U.  S.  marshal,  .specially  sent 
to  protect  the  justice,  who  had  gone  to  that  .slate  for 
th(!  performance  of  his  (bities.  Terry  was  shot  by 
the  deputy  marshal  just  as  he  was  making  the  deadly 
as.sault.  Among  the  leading  decisions  in  which  .Mr. 
Justice  Field  has  been  concerned  on  the  sujireme 
bent-h  was  the  famous  test-oath  case,  in  which  he 
g.'ive  the  casting  vote.  He  wrote  the  opinion  of  the 
court  annulling  the  "iron-clad  oath."  llisdis,scnting 
oiiinions  in  the  legal-tender  eases  and  in  the  confis- 
cation ca.ses  have  also  attracted  wide  attention.  His 
long  career  on  the  bench  has  given  roundness  and 
completeness  to  a  character  whosi^  integrity,  gener- 
osity, firmness,  and  candor  have  given  him  high  rank 
in  the  judiciary  of  this  country.  He  received  the 
degree  of  LL.D.  from  Williams  College  in  1804.  In 
1869  he  was  appointed  professor  of  law  in  the  Uni- 
versity of  California.  He  delivered  a  notable  address 
in  Kew  York  city  Feb.  4,  1890,  at  the  centtumial 
anniversary  of  the  organization  of  the  U.  S.  supreme 
court. 

STRONG,  William,  associate  justice  of  the 
U.  S.  suiircme  court,  was  born  at  Somers,  Conn., 
May  6,  1808,  of  English  ancestry.  He  is  descended 
from  John  Strong,  who  came  to  New  England  iu 
1630.  Adonijab  Strong,  his  grandfather,  was  a  law- 
yer, and  during  the  revolution  a  couunissary-general 
---••• -«2>,-  in  t'le   American  army.     His 

father.William  L.  Strong,  after 
grailuating  at  Yale,  became  a 
prominent  mini.ster  in  the  Fres- 
byterian  church.  AVilliam  was 
the  eldest  of  eleven  children. 
He  obtained  a  good  preliminary 
education,  entered  Yale  at  the 
age  of  fifteen,  and  was  graduat- 
ed iu  1828.  He  taught  an  acad- 
emy at  Burlington,  N.  J.,  and 
in  the  meantime  engaged  in 
the  studjr  c)f  law  under  Garret 
D.  Wall.  After  taking  a  six 
months'  course  at  the  Yale  Law 
School,  he  went  to  Pennsyl- 
vania, was  admitted  to  the  bar 
in  1832,  and  engaged  in  the 
practice  of  his  profession  at 
Reading,  in  that  state.  He 
acquired  a  complete  knowl- 
edge of  German,  the  language 
spoken  in  that  section  of  Pennsylvania,  and  soon  at- 
tained high  rank  as  a  lawyer.  He  was  chosen  a 
member  of  the  city  council,  of  the  board  of  educa- 
tion, director  in  tlie  Farmers'  Bank,  in  the  Lebanon 
Valley  R.  R.  Co.,  and  counsel  for  the  Philadelphia 
and  Reading  R.  R.  Co.     In  1846  he  was  elected  to 


congress,  as  a  democrat,  re-elected  in  1848,  and  de- 
clined the  nomination  in  1H.")0,  in  order  that  he  might 
return  t(3  his  profession  at  Heading,  where  he  resided 
until  1868.  In  18.")7hewas  elected  a  justice  of  the 
supreme  court  of  Pemi.sylvania  for  the  ti'rm  of  fif- 
teen years.  He  served  eleven  years  in  this  position, 
attaining  a  high  reputation  as  a  jurist.  His  opinions, 
in  thirty  volumes  of  the  state  reports,  which  are  very 
carefully  prejiared,  show  clearness  of  statement, 
precision  and  vigor  of  style,  and  accurati^  knowl- 
edge of  the  law.  Those  affecting  rc-d  estate,  inter- 
pretation of  wills,  and  duties  and  liabilities  of  trus- 
tees, are  highly  valued.  President  Lincoln  at  one 
time  had  selected  him  to  succec<l  Roger  B.  Taney  as 
chief  justice  of  the  United  States,  l)ut  the  position 
wa/i  eventually  given  to  Salmon  P.  Chase.  In  1868 
he  resigned  his  seat  on  the  slate  bench,  opened  a  law 
olhce  iu  Philadi'lphia,  accpiiring  at  once  a  verj'  large 
!ind  lucrative  practice.  In  1870  he  was  appointed 
by  President  (iraut  a  justice  of  IIk^  U.  S.  supreme 
court.  In  writing  to  the  president  he  .said;  "  You 
have  done  me  great  honor.  A  si'at  on  the  supreme 
bench  would  .satisfy  all  my  ambition,  except  ambi- 
tion to  discharge  its  duties  well."  His  extensive 
knowledge  of  the  law,  keen  discrimination,  sound 
judgment,  and  ma.slerly  opinions  made  him  a  leader 
in  tlie  highest  tribunal  of  tli<^  land.  His  opinions  on 
the  cajitured  and  abandoned  property  act,  legal  ten- 
der, state  freight,  civil  rights  and  confiscation  cases 
show  remarkable  jiowers  of  analysis,  logical  argu- 
ment, and  great  strength  and  vigor  of  statement. 
He  has  attributed  much  credit  to  his  diligent  study 
of  the  works  of  the  ])hilosoph('r  Locke,  for  givinij 
him  accurate  and  logical  powers  of  thought  and 
exju'ession.  In  1877  Mr.  Justice  Strong  was  a  mem- 
ber of  the  electoral  coniiuission.  Iu  bis  opinions  he 
contended  that  congress  had  no  jiower  to  canvass  a 
state  election  for  presidential  electors  —  the  great 
question  at  issue.  In  the  eases  which  he  specially 
reviewed  of  Florida  and  Oregon,  the  canva.ss  of  the 
state  authorities,  he  claimed,  was  clear  and  decisive. 
L'nder  provisions  of  the  revised  statutes,  he  resigned 
his  seat  on  the  supreme  bench  in  188t),  on  iiccount  of 
age,  in  the  full  maturity  of  his  great  i)ow(us,  and 
lias  since  resided  in  Washington.  Lafayette  College 
gave  him  the  degree  of  LL.D.  in  18()7,  and  Yale  and 
Princeton  in  1870.  He  has  delivered  many  jiublic 
addresses  and  lectures,  and  has  frequentl}'  contrib- 
uted to  magazines  and  reviews,  and  is  a  member  of 
various  learned  societies.  He  delivered  an  admirable 
address  on  "  The  Life  and  Character  of  Horace  Bin- 
ne\' "  before  the  Philadelphia  bar  and  the  Ameri- 
can Philosophical  Society  in  187o,  and  one  on  the 
"  Growth  and  Modifications  of  Private  Civil  Law," 
before  the  law  department  of  the  L^niversity  of  Penn- 
sylvania in  1879.  .  For  several  years  he  lectured  to 
the  law  department  of  Columbian  University  at 
AVashington,  and  also  gave  a  course  of  lectures  to 
professors  and  students  of  the  Union  Theological 
Seminary  at  New  York.  He  was  many  years  vice- 
president  of  the  American  Bible  Society,  and  for  a 
long  period  has  been  president  of  the  American  Tract 
Society  and  the  American  Sunday-school  Union. 

BRADLEY,  Joseph  P.,  associate  justice  of 
the  U.  S.  supreme  court,  was  born  at  Berne,  near 
Albany,  March  14,  1813,  and  is  of  the  sixth  genera- 
tion in  line  of  descent  from  Francis  Bradlej',  who 
came  from  England  in  1645,  became  a  member  of 
Gov.  Eaton's  family  in  New  Haven,  Conn.,  and  in 
1660  settled  in  Fairfield,  Conn.,  where  he  married 
Ruth  Barlow.  Their  descendants  in  1791  removed 
to  Albany  county,  N.  Y.  Justice  Bradley's  great- 
grandfather fought  for  American  independence,  and 
ids  iiniiidfather  was  a  soldier  in  the  war  of  1813. 
I'hilo  Bradley,  his  father,  was  a  farmer  and  teacher, 
and    was  fond   of   books.      Mercy    Gardiner,   his 
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mother,  a  native  of  Rhofle  Island,  pos.sessecl  remark- 
able talent  for  mathematics.  They  were  married  at 
seventeen,  anil  Joseph  was  the  eldest  of  eleven  chil- 
dren. He  spent  his  early  years  working  on  his 
father's  farm,  attending  school  four  months  of  each 
year,  and  in  the  meantime  made  good  use  of  the 
home  lil)rary.  He  developed  a  talent  for  mathe- 
matics, which  he  inherited  from  his  mother.  When 
a  small  boy  he  practiced  surveying  for  the  neigh- 
boring farmers.  He  taught  a  country  school  every 
winter  from  his  sixteenth  till  his  twenty-first  year, 
and  spent  his  leisure  time  preparing  for  college. 
Entering  Rutgers  in  1883,  he  was  graduated  from 
that  institution  in  18BG  with  unusual  distinction  as  a 
mathematician,  and  was  very  proticient  in  Latin  and 
Oreek.  After  teaching  for  a  brief  time  in  an  acad- 
emy at  Millstone,  N.  J.,  he  decided  to  study  law,  and 
became  a  student  in  the  office  of  Archer  Gilford,  at 
Newark,  N.  J.  While  pursuing  his  legal  studies  he 
acted  as  inspector  of  customs  for  that  port.  He  was 
admitted  to  the  bar  in  1889,  and  commenced  the 
practice  of  law  in  Newark,  in  ))artnersliip  with  John 
P.  Jackson,  who  was  then  superintenik'ut  of  the 
New  Jersey  railroad.  In  1845  ^[r.  Jackson  retired 
from  the  profession  of  the  law.  This  partnership 
had  a  marked  influence  u])on  >[r.  I5radle}''s  career 
by  introducing  him  to  railroad  litigation,  being  em- 
ployed in  many  important  cases  in  which  the  New 
Jer.sey  company  was  in- 
terested. (Subsequently, 
he  was  the  leading  coun- 
sel of  the  C'amden  and 
Amboy  railroad  and  the 
comjianies  associated  with 
it,  known  as  the  United 
Railroads  of  New  Jersey. 
He  soon  took  high  rank  at 
the  bar  and  had  a  large 
miscellaneous  ])ractice. 
During  the  thirty  years 
between  1840  and'l870  he 
was  constantly  under  a 
incssure  of  professional 
engagements.  Among  the 
noted  contests  in  which 
hewas  engaged  as  a  young 
lawyer  were  the  Passaic 
bridge  case,  the  Meeker 
will  case,  the  New  Jersey  zinc  case,  the  Belvidere  land 
case,  and  many  other  of  the  most  important  and  iliffl- 
cult  cases  that  arose  in  the  New  Jersey  courts  and  the 
courts  of  the  United  States  for  that  district.  He  was 
actuary  of  the  Mutual  Benefit  Insurance  Company  of 
Newark  from  1857  to  1868, and  from  1S()5  to  1809  pres- 
ident of  the  New  Jersey  jNliitual  Life  Insurance  Com- 
pany, and  a  director  in  various  financial  institutions. 
In  1870  President  Grant  appointed  him  an  associate 
justice  of  the  U.  S.  suiireme  court.  He  was  com- 
missioned March  21st  of  that  year  and  assigned  to  the 
fifth  circuit,  embracing  the  Gulf  states,  from  Georgia 
to  Texas,  inclusive.  JIany  feileral  ijucstions  of  great 
significance  came  before  him  in  this  circuit,  and  in 
the  decision  of  them  Justice  Bradley  added  new 
lustre  to  his  fame  as  an  able  jurist.  His  great 
knowledge  of  the  law,  keen  discrimination  and 
sound  judgment  made  him  a  strong  member  of  the 
supreme  bench  and  invaluable  in  considtation.  He 
bore  a  distinginshed  part  in  the  investigation  and 
decision  of  a  larg(!  number  of  imi)ortant  cases  result- 
ing from  the  civil  war,  the  reconstruction  act  and 
other  acts  of  congress,  the  constitutional  amend- 
ments, the  colli ro\-ersies  of  railroad  companies,  and 
many  other  intricate  and  ditlieult  (pie.stions  In  no 
other  ]ieriod  have  so  many  cases  of  supreme  impor- 
tance been  decided  by  this  court.  Ujnin  the  resigna- 
tion of  Justice  Strong  in  1880  Justice  Bradley  was 
assigned  to  the  third  circuit,  embracing  Peunsyl- 
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vania.  New  Jersey,  and  Delaware.  During  some 
months  of  the  year  it  was  necessary  for  him,  as  well 
as  all  the  other  members  of  the  supreme  court,  to 
reside  in  Washington.  Soon  after  his  entrance  upon 
the  supreme  bench  he  took  up  his  residence  there, 
an  example  which  was  soon  followed  by  all  the 
other  justices. 

The  opinions  of  Jlr.  Justice  Bradley  are  of  the 
highest  value,  and  appear  in  nearly  sixty  volumes  of 
the  supreme  court  reports,  four  volumes  of  Woods' 
circuit  court  reports,  and  manj'  volumes  of  the 
"Federal  Reporter."  His  natural  ability  for  com- 
prehending mechanical  devices  qualifies  him  in  an 
unusual  degree  for  the  consideration  of  patent  cases. 
His  opinions  in  admiralty  cases,  civil  rights  and 
liabens  corpus  cases,  and  in  questions  involving  con- 
stitutional or  statutory  constructions  are  especially 
able  and  noteworthy.  In  1877  he  served  on  the 
electoral  commi.ssion,  which,  by  act  of  congress,  de- 
cided the  presidential  contest  of  1876.  After  all  the 
other  members  of  the  commission  had  delivered 
elaborate  arguments  in  private  conference,  all  in 
consonance  with  their  respective  political  affiliations, 
Mr.  Justice  Bradley  read  an  opinion  expressive  of 
his  views  in  favor  of  the  regular  election  returns 
made  by  the  state  canvassers,  which  were  for  the 
republican  candidates.  The  principles  laid  down  in 
this  opinion  were  decisive,  and  the  result  was  the 
election  of  Hayes  as  President  over  Tilden  by  a 
majority  of  one  electoral  vote. 

From  the  absorbing  nature  of  his  professional 
pursuits,  and,  perhaps,  from  natural  temperament, 
he  took  very  little  interest  in  politics  in  a  party 
sense.  He  was  brought  \\\>  a  democrat,  but  he  was 
led  to  regard  the  American  system  of  Henry  Clay 
and  its  tarilf  policy  as  most  beneficial  to  the  iiublic 
interests,  and  he  became  a  whig.  During  the  civil 
war  he  was  steadfast  and  earnest  in  support  of  the 
constitution  and  the  government.  As  a  coun.scl  and 
director  of  the  New  Jersey  railroad  companies,  he 
assisted  in  forwarding  troops  and  military  supplies. 
On  several  occasions  he  accompanied  regiments  to 
the  field,  and  addressed  them  on  the  pending  issues. 
It  was  very  late  that  he  identified  himself  with  the 
republican  party,  and  not  until  the  attack  on  Fort 
Sumterdid  lie  abandon  hope  of  bringing  about  a  rec- 
onciliation with  tlic  Soutli.  In  ISfiS  he  headed  the 
New  Jersey  electoral  ticket  for  Grant  and  Colfax. 
His  intellectual  acquirements  have  been  called  into 
requisition  in  many  and  varied  interests.  In  1851 
he  delivered  the  annual  address  before  the  New 
Jer.sey  Historical  Society;  in  1865  he  pronounced  an 
admirable  eulogy  on  the  life  and  character  of  Hon. 
Win.  L.  Dayton,  and  in  1S70  delivered  the  centen- 
nial address  at  Rutgers  College. 

As  early  as  1859,  Lafayette  College  conferred  the 
degree  of  doctor  of  laws  upon  him.  He  is  a  mem- 
ber of  many  learned  societies,  and  has  been  a  volu- 
minous contribulor  to  various  encyclopedias.  As  a 
scholar  his  attainments  cover  a  wide  range  in  the 
domain  of  knowledge.  Ever  since  his  brilliant 
career  as  a  college  student,  he  has  continued  to 
.study  the  classics,  mathematics,  natural  sciences,  and 
biblical  criticism  and  theology,  both  for  pleasure 
and  profit.  As  a  recreation  he  lias  calculated  eclipses 
of  the  sun  and  moon,  investigated  the  transit  of 
Venus,  and  made  calendars  to  determine  the  day  of 
the  week  for  forty  centuries  to  come.  He  was  mar- 
ried in  1844  to  a  daughter  of  Chief  Justice  Horn- 
blower,  of  New  Jersey. 

HARLAN,  John  Marshall,  associate  justice 
of  tlie  U.  S.  supreme  court,  was  born  in  Boyle  coun- 
ty, Ky.,  June  1,  1833.  His  father,  James  Harlan, 
was  a  lawyer  of  distinction,  a  representative  in  con- 
gress in  1835-39,  secretary  of  state  in  Kentucky  in 
1840-44,  attorney-general  in  1850-54,  and  at  the  time 
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of  his  (loath,  U.  S.  attorney  for  tho  rlistrirt  of  Kon- 
tiioky,  appointed  by  Lincoln.  John  was  sradiiatod 
from  Uontro  Collojro  in  lii.s  native  .state  in  18.50,  and 
prepared  for  tho  bar  in  the  law  department  of  Transyl- 
vania University  whioh  irradunted  many  men  of  the 
Sdiilh  and  S<iulhwost  who  liavo  l)ocomo  faniims.  In 
this  institution  ho  enjoyed  Ilio  supoiior  instrnotion  of 
George  Kol)orlson  and  Thomas  A.  JIarshall,  two  of 
Keutueky's  disiinguished  oliiof  justieos.  He  eon 
tinued  his  legal  studios  under  the  diroolion  of  his 
father  at  the  static  capital,  and 
oarU'in  hispi-acticowasbronirht 
into  familiar  intercourse  with 
the  leading  lawyers  of  the  slate. 
Five  years  after  his  admission  to 
tho  bar  he  was  elected  judge  of 
'i0^  \^n-  Franklin  county,   Ky.,  and  in 

^^  is."i9  he   was  the  candidate  of 

the  whig  party  for  congress  in 
the  famous  Ashland  district, 
previously  roprosontod  by  John 
( '.  1)  leek  in  ridge  lie  failed  of 
oloolion  by  only  si.xly -seven 
votes.  Soon  afterward  he  re 
moved  to  Louisiana  whore  he 
became  the  law  partner  of 
W.  F.  IJullock.  When  the  civil 
war  opened  he  returned  to  his 
native  state  an  ardent  support- 
government,  his  lofty  jiatriot- 
ism  and  avowed  purjiose  to  do  everything  to  pre- 
.serve  the  I'nion  inducing  him  to  enter  the  military 
service  as  coionel  of  the  lOth  Kentucky  infantry, 
which  was  i)laoed  in  the  division  oomman<lod  by 
Gen.  Goo.  11.  Thomas.  Col.  Harlan  remained  on 
aetive  duty  in  tho  tiold  until  the  death  of  his  father, 
Feb.  IS.  lS(i;!,  when  lie  resigned  and  returned  home 
with  tho  rank  of  brig.Milier-goMeral.  Tho  .same  year 
he  was  made  attornov-goiioial  of  Kentucky,  .serv- 
ing till  18(!T.  He  then  returned  to  the  active  prac- 
tice of  the  law  at  Louisville,  Ky.  Having  ae(inired 
a  prominent  and  intluontial  position  in  the  republi- 
can party,  he  was  imaiiimously  nominated  for  govern- 
or in  ISTl,  and  became  the  .standard-bearer  of  his 
party  ag;iinst  his  own  inclinations.  Though  ho  was  de- 
feated, he  reduced  the  u.sual  ma.iority  of  the  opposition 
party.  His  name  was]n'esented  tothe  national  repub- 
iioanconvontion  in  1872  for  the  otiiceof  vice-president. 
In  1875  he  was  again  compelled  to  accept  the  nomina- 
tion for  governor,  and  by  a  vigorous  canvass  greatly 
inerea.sed  the  republican  vote  of  the  state.  lie  de- 
clined the  offer  of  a  foreign  mission  under  the  Hayes 
administration,  preferring  not  to  hold  any  oftice  dis- 
connected with  his  profession.  He  served  on  the 
Louisiana  commission  in  1877.  At  the  age  of  forty- 
four  he  was  appointed  by  President  Haj'os  a.ssoci- 
ate  justice  of  the  U.  S.  supreme  court,  to  fill  the 
vacancy  caused  by  the  death  of  Justice  David  Davis, 
of  Illinois,  and  was  conimis.sioned  Nov.  29,1877.  In 
the  history  of  the  supreme  court  but  seven  other 
justices  have  been  appointed  at  so  early  an  age.  Jay 
and  JIcLoan  were  of  the  .same  age;  Curtis,  Campbell, 
and  Todd,  42;  Iredell,  39;  Buslirod  Wa.shington,  3(>; 
William  Johnson,  33;  and  Story,  32.  Jlr.  Justice 
Harlan  was  in  the  prime  of  mental  and  physical  man- 
hood, and  his  training  and  success  at  the  bar  eminently 
fitted  him  for  the  high  position  to  which  he  had  been 
appointed.  He  bent  all  his  energies  to  the  work  and 
his  judicial  reputation  has  since  steadily  grown.  He 
is  a  careful  student  of  the  science  of  government  and 
the  history  and  growth  of  free  institutions.  His 
■writings  show  force  and  strength  of  style,  and  great 
accuracy  in  the  use  of  words.  For  many  years  he 
has  tilled  the  chair  of  constitutional  law  at  Columbian 
University,  Washington,  D.  C,  and  recently  his  lec- 
tures have  included  the  department  of  internation- 
al law.     His  dissenting  opinions  on  the  civil  rights 


cases  are  notable  expressions  of  his  views,  his  po.si- 
tion  being  that  "the  deiirivation  of  the  rights  in- 
volved was  an  incident  of  slavery,  and  that  jiower 
was  given  to  congress  under  the  13th  amendment 
to  the  constitution  by  aiiiiroprialo  legislation  to  se- 
cure all  citizens  against  such  deprivation  on  account 
of  the  previous  condition  of  servitude."  He  further 
declared  that  "  the  second  and  third  clauses  of  the 
14th  amendment  were,  in  form,  prohibitory  again.st 
actions  by  the  slate  which  might  oponite  as  a  denial 
of  eipial  right  immunities  and  privileges  to  any  citi- 
zens of  the  United  States.  Yet  the  fir.st  class  did 
not  refer  .solely  lo  action  by  the  states,  but  directly 
.secured  such  rights  to  black  citizens  and  thus  em- 
jiowored  congress  to  pass  laws  acting  directly  upon 
and  in  favor  of  such  citizens."  Being  ardently  ia 
favor  of  freedom  and  free  in.stitution.s7  IMr.  Justice 
Harlan  aims,  in  deciding  ((uostions  of  private  right, 
to  remove  ob.stacles  which  stand  in  the  way  of  the 
administration  of  juslice.  On  consliiutional  qucstioui* 
ho  adheres  to  tho  opinions  of  iho  distinguished  Chief 
Justice  Marshall  in  su|)i)ort  of  national  authority, 
some  of  his  most  vigorous  opinions  having  been  dis- 
sents from  tho  majority  of  Iho  court  upon  the  13th, 
14th,  and  l.jth  amendments  to  the  eon.stitution. 
These  oiiinions  have  been  delivered  with  great  force. 
Justice  Harlan  gave  an  admirable  a<ldross  in  the  city 
of  Now  York,  Fob.  4,  1890,  on  the  occasion  of  the 
centennial  anniversarv  of  the  U,  S.  supreme  court. 
His  son.  Hcv.  Richard  Davenport  Harlan,  was  grad- 
uated from  Princeton  Colloge  in  1881,  and  for  a 
number  of  vears  was  pastor  of  Leno.\  Prcsbyteriaa 
church  on  fifth  Avenue,  New  York  city. 

GRAY,  Horace,  associate  justice  of  the  U.  S. 
su|n'eme  court,  was  born  in  Bo.ston.  Mass.,  JIarcli  24, 
1828.  His  grandfather,  William  Gray,  who  die<l  in 
1825,  ama.s.sed  a  forluno  as  a  merchant  on  the  high 
.seas,  and  had  at  one  time  sixtv  sipiare-riggod  mer- 
chant vessels  on  tho  ocean.  Later  he  removed  to 
Boston,  became  a  state  senator,  and  in  1810  was  elect- 
ed lioutenantgovornor  of  Massachusetts.  He  was  thea 
the  wealthiest  man  in  Bo.ston.  His  wife,  Elizabeth 
Chipman,  devott'd  much  of  her  time  to  the  interests 
of  the  poor,  who  were  constant  recipients  of  her 
benefactions.  Their  son,  Francis  Calley  Gray,  be- 
came noted  for  his  bequests  to  Harvard  College, 
one  of  the  Harvard  buildings,  Gray's  Hall,  being 
named  after  him.  Horace  Gra  v, 
another  son,  and  father  of  Jfr. 
Justice  Gray,  was  a  loading  cit- 
izen of  Boston,  and  active  in 
effecting  many  public  improve- 
ments in  that  city.  He  was 
unusually  interested  in  tloricul- 
ture  and  horticulture,  and  is 
credited  with  originating  the 
idea  of  establishing  the  now 
beautiful  Public  Gardens  of 
Boston.  He  owned  in  1840  the 
largest  grape -houses  in  the 
United  States  for  the  cultiva- 
tion of  foreign  varieties.  The 
early  education  of  Justice  Gray 
was  acquired  in  the  schools 
of  his  native  city,  and  he  was 
graduated  from  Harvard  Col- 
lege in  1845,  after  which  he  traveled  extensively 
through  Europe,  and  upon  his  return  home  took 
the  course  in  Harvard  Law  School.  He  then  en- 
tered the  otHce  of  Judge  Lowell,  and  was  admit- 
ted to  the  bar  in  1851.  Success  attending  him, 
he  soon  rose  to  high  rank  in  the  legal  profession. 
From  1854  to  1861  he  was  reporter  of  the  Massa- 
chusetts supreme  court,  and  during  that  period  pub- 
lished sixteen  volumes.  In  the  meantime,  in  1857, 
he  formed  a  law  partnershii)  with  Judge  Hoar,  dis- 
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posed  of  a  large  amount  of  legal  business,  and  be- 
came one  of  the  leaders  at  the  bar  of  his  native  state. 
Aug.  24,  1864,  Gov.  Andrew  appointed  him  an 
associate  justice  of  the  supreme  court  of  Massachu- 
setts, and  Sept.  3,  1873,  he  became  tlie  successor  of 
Reuben  A.  Chapman  as  chief  justice.  The  most 
important  of  his  decisions  as  a  state  judge  were  in 
relation  to  ancient  grants  and  boundaries,  the  effect 
of  war  upon  private  rights,  the  annexation  of  towns, 
the  exemption  of  tlie  United  States  from  suit,  the  law 
of  charities,  the  liability  of  municipal  corporations 
to  private  action,  the  constitutionality  of  contirma- 
tory  statutes  and  the  conflict  of  laws.  He  was  ap- 
pointed associate  justice  of  tlie  U.  S.  supreme  court 
by  President  Arthin',  to  succeed  Justice  Clifford,  and 
commissioned  Dec.  20,  1881.  His  .seventeen  years  of 
experience  on  the  supreme  bench  of  his  native 
state  had  eminently  fitted  him  to  become  a  member 
of  the  highest  tribunal  in  the  land.  He  had  already 
proven  him.self  a  thorough  lawyer  and  an  able  jurist. 
In  character  as  well  as  profound  learning,  in  age, 
robust  vigor,  and  imposing  presence  lie  was  so 
■well  suited  for  the  position  that  his  apjiointmeut 
received  the  most  favorable  comment  from  all  sec- 
tions of  the  countiy.  He  at  once  became  one  of 
the  trusted  guardians  of  the  interests  of  justice,  his 
views  in  the  supreme  court  having  been  chiefly  in 
support  of  a  liigh  exerci.se  of  federal  authority.  In 
a  noted  case  establishing  the  constitutionality  "of  the 
legal-tender  acts  in  times  of  peace,  he  ' '  placed  the 
capstone  upon  the  majestic  column  representing  tlie 
national  power,  attaining  a  height  to  which  the 
boldest  architect  of  the  constitution  had  never  raised 
his  eyes."  In  his  judicial  utterances  and  opinions  he 
expresses  himself  with  great  strength  and  flrmne.ss, 
supporting  his  conclusions  with  well-sustained  au- 
thority. Some  of  his  most  notable  deliverances  on  the 
supreme  bench  relate  to  tlie  conflict  of  laws,  the  con- 
stitutionality of  mill  acts,  the  interpretation  of  wills, 
the  nature  of  infamous  crimes,  the  powers  of  courts- 
martial,  the  exemption  of  property  of  the  United 
States  from  taxation  by  a  state,  the  civil  law  of 
Louisiana,  the  distinction  between  capital  and  in- 
come, the  original  jurisdiction  of  the  supreme  court 
over  suits  by  a  state,  and  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
United  States  over  the  Guano  Islands.  His  dissent- 
ing opinions  have  been  few  in  number. 

BLATCHFORD,  Samuel,  associate  justice  of 

the  U.  S.  supreme  court,  was  born  in  New  York  city 
March  9,  1820.  His  grandfather,  of  the  same  name, 
was  a  clergyman  who  came  from  Devonshire,  Eng., 
to  New  York  in  1795  and  settled  in  AVestchester 
county.  Richard  Blatchford,  the 
father  of  the  subject  of  this 
sketch,  was  a  lawyer  of  distinc- 
tion in  New  York  city,  who,  in 
1826,  became  financial  agent  and 
counsel  for  the  Bank  of  Eng- 
land. Later,  he  held  the  same 
position  under  the  United  States 
Bank,  and  satisfactorily  settled 
the  affair  between  it  and  the 
Bank  cif  England  in  1836,  when 
the  charter  of  the  former  expir- 
ed. During  the  civil  war  Presi- 
dent Lincoln  appointed  him,  in 
connection  with  Gen.  John  A. 
Di.x  and  George  Opdyke,  a  com- 
mittee to  di.sburse  large  sums  of 
money  in  obtaining  soldiers  for 
the  Union  army.  lie  was  a  warm 
friend  of  Daniel  Webster,  and  one  of  the  executors 
under  his  will.  He  was  minister  resident  to  the  States 
of  the  Church  at  Rome  in  1862-03.  The  subject  of  this 
sketch  obtained  his  early  education  at  a  boarding- 
school   in  Pittsfleld,   Mass.,  at  a  private  school  in 


New  York  city  and  at  the  grammar  school  of  Co- 
lumbia College.  He  entered  the  freshman  class  of 
Columbia  at  thirteen,  and  was  graduated  at  seven- 
teen. He  became  private  secretary  to  William  H. 
Seward,  governor  of  New  York,  and  served  in  that 
capacity  until  1841,  when  he  was  made  military 
secretary  on  the  staff  of  the  governor.  He  held  this 
office  until  1843.  having,  in  the  meantime,  studied  law 
with  his  father,  and  been  admitted  to  the  bar.  In 
1845  he  was  made  counsel- 
lor of  the  supreme  court 
of  the  state.  In  Novem- 
ber of  the  same  year  he  re- 
moved to  Auburn,  N.  Y., 
where  he  became  the  law 
partner  of  William  II.  Sew- 
ard and  Christopher  IVIor- 
gan.  Rising  rapidly  at  the 
bar,  he,  in  ISm,  returned 
to  the  city  of  New  York 
and  there  formed  a  part- 
nership with  Clarence  A. 
Seward  and  Burr  W. 
Griswold.  In  185.5  he  was 
appointed  a  justice  of  the 
supreme  court  of  the  state 
for  the  first  district,  but 
declined  the  appointment. 
In  1852  he  began  to  pre- 
pare a  series  of  circuit 
court  reports  for  the  sec- 
ond circuit,  publishing,  in 
all,  twenty-four  volumes 
of  them.  He  assisted  in  ed- 
iting Blatchford  and  How- 
land's  reports  of  admiralty 
cases  in  the  U.  S.  district 
court  for  the  southern  dis- 
trict  of   New  York.     In 

1807  he  was  appointed  U.  S.  district  judge  for  that 
district,  to  succeed  Samuel  R.  Betts  who  had  resign- 
ed, and  on  JIarcli  4,  1878,  he  became  circuit  judge 
of  the  second  judicial  district  to  till  the  vacancy 
caused  by  the  death  of  Alexander  S.  Johnson.  His 
opinions  in  the  district  court  are  rejiorted  in  nine 
volumes  and  those  in  the  circuit  court  in  ten  vol- 
umes, as  well  as  in  the  "  Federal  Reporter."  As  an 
admiralty  judge  he  has  attained  high  rank  in  this 
country.  He  has  considered  and  determined  many 
questions  relative  to  navigation  on  the  high  seas,  in- 
cluding the  process  of  foreign  attachment  in  admi- 
ralty, reinsurance  of  a  charter  party,  jurisdiction  in 
admiralty  of  damages  done  on  water,  and  lialiility  to 
a  seizure  in  admiralty.  He  has  decided  numerous 
cases  involving  the  validity  of  letters  patent,  among 
them  one  regarding  the  insulation  of  telegraph  wires 
with  gutta-percha,  and  another  with  reference  to  the 
liability  of  a  common  carrier  for  infringing  a  patent. 
He  has  adjudicated  numerous  questions  of  bank- 
ruptcy, copyright,  and  libel,  determining  the  power 
of  the  president  to  cancel  a  pardon  before  it  had 
been  delivered  to  a  prisoner,  the  legality  of  the 
Brooklyn  bridge  as  a  structure  over  navigable  waters, 
the  validity  of  a  New  York  statute  discriminating 
in  rates  of  wharfage  in  favor  of  canal -boats,  and 
many  kindred  questions.  He  was  well  equipped 
for  the  position  when  he  was  appointed  by  President 
Arthur  associate  justice  of  the  U.  S.  supreme  court, 
IVIarch  22,  1882,  to  succeed  Mr.  Justice  Hmit,  who 
had  resigned.  His  appointment  was  universally  ap- 
proved. He  has  a  strong  intellect,  is  clearin  thought, 
and  concise  in  statement;  has  a  complete  knowledge 
of  the  law,  and  possesses  in  a  marked  degree  the  best 
attributes  of  a  jurist.  Columbia  College  in  1867 
conferred  upon  him  the  degree  of  LL.D.,  at  which 
time  he  was  elected  a  member  of  the  board  of  trus- 
tees. 
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liAiyiAR,    Lucius    Q,uintius    Cincinnatus, 

associate  justice  of  the  U.  fS.  siiprcnie  court,  was  born 
in  Putnam  county,  Ga. ,  Sc])!.  17,  1835,  of  Huguenot 
ancestry.  His  father,  who  bore  the  same  name,  was 
a  lawyer  and  jurist  of  eminence,  an  eloquent  speaker, 
and  a  man  of  tine  personal  qualities.  He  revised 
Clayton's  "Georgia .justice  "in  1819,  compiled  "The 
Laws  of  Georgia  from  1810  to  1819,"  and  was 
elected  judge  of  the  superior  court  of  Georgia  in 
1830;  he  died  in  1834,  at  the  early  age  of  Ihirly  seven. 
Mirabeau  Buonaparte  Lamar,  his  uncle,  a  native  of 
Georgia,  was  a  major-general  iu  the  war  for  Te.xan 
independence,  attorney-general,  secretary  of  war, 
and  from  1838  to  18-11  president  of  the  republic  of 
Texas.  He  joined  Gen.  Taylor's  arm}'  in  the  Mexi- 
can war  in  184(5  and  was  afterward  nu'nister  res- 
ident to  Nicaragua  and  Cosla  Kica.  After  his  fa- 
ther's death,  the  subject  of  this  sketch  was  taken 
to  O.xford,  Miss.,  where  he  obtained  his  early  educa- 
tion. He  then  entered  Emory  College,  Ga.,  and  was 
graduated  in  184.').  He  studied  law  in  Macon,  was 
admitted  to  tlu;  bar  in  1847,  returned  to  O.xford  in 
1849,  and  held  the  jjosition  of  adjunct  jirofessor  of 
mathematics  in  the  University  of  Mississijipi  for  two 
years.  He  then  resigned  the  ])o- 
sition  to  engage  in  the  practice 
of  law  at  Covington,  Ga.  He 
was  a  member  of  the  legislature 
in  18ri3,  but  the  following  year 
returned  to  J[ississip])i,  settling 
on  his  jilantalion  at  Lafayette. 
In  18.57  he  was  clioseu  a  mem- 
ber of  congress  by  the  demo- 
cratic party,  serving  in  that 
body  until  IStiO,  when  li<'  with- 
drew to  take  part  in  the  seces- 
sion convention  of  Mississippi. 
He  entered  the  confederate 
army  as  lieutenant-colonel  of 
a  ilississippi  regiment,  of  which 
he  soon  liecame  colonel,  and 
participated  in  some  of  the  leading  eng.-igemcnis 
■with  the  army  of  northern  Virginia.  Being  c(mi- 
pelled  to  leave  the  military  service  on  account  of 
his  health,  he  was  sent  as  commissioner  to  Russia. 
He  arrived  there  in  1863,  but  circiniistances  render- 
ed a  successful  mission  imjiossible.  He  returned' 
to  Mississippi  and  in  1806  «  as  chosen  to  the  chair  of 
political  economy  and  .social  science  in  the  University 
of  Mississippi,  The  ne.\t  year  he  was  transferred  to 
the  chair  of  law.  After  a  short  but  successful  expe- 
rience lie  returned  to  the  practice  of  his  profession. 
In  1873  he  was  again  elected  a  representative  iu  con- 
gress, which  he  had  left  thirteen  years  before,  and 
Lis  disability,  on  account  of  having  borne  arms  against 
the  Union,  was  removed  after  his  election.  For  the 
first  time  since  the  opening  of  the  civil  war  the  na- 
tional house  of  representatives  had  a  democratic 
majority.  Mr.  Lamar  was  chosen  to  preside  over  a 
democratic  caucus  and  on  that  occasion  delivered  an 
able  and  noteworthy  address,  outlining  the  policy  of 
liis  party.  His  unquestioned  ability  scion  gained  him 
a  national  reputation  as  a  statesman.  In  ]\[arch,  1874, 
he  pronounced  in  the  house  a  fervid  and  discrimi- 
nating eulogy  on  the  life  and  character  of  Charles 
Sumner,  which  not  only  jileased  the  radical  anti- 
slavery  sentiment  in  New  England,  but  was  such  a 
masterpiece  of  oratory  as  not  to  displease  the  rad- 
ical element  of  the  South.  He  was  elected  to  the 
U.  S.  senate,  and  he  took  his  seat  March  5,  1877. 
He  became  devotedly  interested  in  public  improve- 
ments, especially  tho.se  of  the  Mississippi  river  and 
the  Texas  Pacific  Railroad.  He  sjjoke  rarely,  but  elo- 
quently, and  foreibl3%on  the  leading  questions  of  legis- 
lation, exercising  at  all  times  independence  of  thought 
and  action.  In  the  4.")th  congress  he  cast  a  vote  on 
the  currency  question  against  the  instruction  of  the 


legislature  of  his  state,  then  boldly  appealed  to  the 
l^eople,  and  was  triumphantly  sustained.  In  both 
branches  of  congress  he  insisted  that,  as  integral 
members  of  the  federal  Union,  the  states  iu  the 
South  have  equal  rights  with  other  states,  and  hence 
they  are  boun<i  by  <luly  and  interest  "  to  look  to  the 
general  welfare,  and  support  the  honor  and  credit  of 
a  common  country."  On  March  5,  1885,  Senator 
Lamar  became  secretary  of  the  interior  in  the  cab- 
inet of  President  Cleveland.  In  this  position  he 
delivered  a  number  of  important  opinions  atl'ecting 
imblic  lands.  He  retired  from  the  cabinet  Jan.  16, 
1888,  when  he  was  commissioned  associate  justice  of 
the  supreme  court  of  the  United  States.  Justice  La- 
mar possesses  the  judicial  fac-ulty  in  a  very  high  de- 
gree. He  takes  broad  and  comprehensive  views  of 
legal  and  constitutional  ([ueslions,  and  his  opinions 
and  conclusions  are  stated  with  clearness  and  force. 
He  is  a  scholar  by  taste  and  cidliu-e,  a  tine  rhetori- 
cian, and  a  careful  student  of  (he  i)rinciplcs  of  law, 
and  has  a  well  detini^l  conception  of  the  nature  of 
the  general  government. 

BRE'WER,  David  Josiah,  associate  jusstice  of 
the  U.  S.  sujircme  cotirl,  was  born  in  Smyrna,  Asia 
Minor,  June  3(1,  1837.  His  mother,  who  was  a  sister 
of  Mr.  .lustice  Field,  married  Rev.  Josiah  Brewer,  a 
graduate  of  Yale,  who  in  1830  went  to  Turkey  in 
Asia  as  one  of  the  first  missionaries  for  the  AiiK^rican 
Board.  His  father  established  the  tirst  new.spaper  in 
Smyrna,  and  was  the  tii'st  to  introduce  European 
education  into  the  Turkish  empire.  His  parents  re- 
turned to  America  when  he  was  yet  an  infant,  and  he 
sjient  his  early  j'cars  in  the  state  of  Connecticut.  He 
obtained  a  good  pn'|iar;Uory  education  in  the  schools 
of  that  state,  contimied  his  studies  at  Wesleyan 
University,  Middlelown,  Conn.,  and  then  entered 
Yale,  where  he  was  graduated  in  1856  as  the  class- 
mate of  Chauncey  JI.  Dejiew  and  Associate  Justice 
Brown,  of  the  supreme  court.  H(^  then  entered  the 
law  ollice  of  his  uncle.  David  Dudley  Field,  in  New 
York  city,  spent  one  year  there  as  a  student,  after 
which  he  went  to  the  Albany  Law  School,  complet- 
ing the  ccmrse  at  that  institu- 
tion in  1858.  In  the  fall  of  that 
year  he  went  to  Kansas  City, 
Mo.,  remaining  for  a  few 
months  there  and  then  went 
up  the  Arkansas  Valley  to 
Pike's  Peak,  and  across  the 
mountains  to  Denver.  Return- 
ing to  Kansas  in  1859,  he  estab- 
lished himself  in  the  practice 
of  law  at  Leavenworth,  contin- 
uing his  residence  in  that  city 
until  his  elevation  to  the  su- 
preme bench.  In  1861  he  be- 
came a  U.  S.  commi.ssioner, 
and  in  1863  was  elected  judge 
of  the  probate  and  criminal 
courts  of  Leavenworth  county. 
From  1865  to  1869  he  was 
judge  of  the  first  district  of 
Kansas.  He  took  an  active 
tional  matters  and  every  movement  to  improve 
the  city  iu  which  he  lived.  He  served  for  two 
years  as  secretary  of  a  library  association  in  Leav- 
enworth, and  one  year  as  its  president.  He  was 
a  member  of  the  city  board  of  education  for 
many  years,  serving  as  its  president,  and,  later, 
became  superintendent  of  schools,  filling  that  posi- 
tion in  connection  with  his  professional  duties. 
His  reports  on  educational  subjects  are  well-written 
and  able  docimients.  In  1868  he  was  president  of  the 
state  teachers'  association.  In  1870  he  was  elected  a 
justice  of  the  supreme  court  of  Kansas,  and  was  re- 
elected in  1876  and  1883.     In  March,  1884,  he  was 
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appointed  a  judge  of  the  circuit  court  of  the  United 
States.  "When  he  retired  from  the  state  supreme 
bfench,  he  wrote  a  farewell  letter  to  his  former  as- 
sociates, clothed  in  the  most  affectionate  terms,  ex- 
pressing the  high  regard  in  which  he  held  them  and 
the  pleasure  and  protit  he  had  derived  from  them 
■while  one  of  their  nimiber.  While  serving  on  this 
bench  he  gave  a  dissenting  opinion  on  the  power  of 
a  municipality  to  issue 
bonds  in  aid  of  railroads, 
and  wrote  the  opinion  of 
the  court  that  women  were 
eligible  to  the  oface  of 
county  superintendent  of 
public  instruction.  A  num- 
ber of  women  have  since 
held  that  office  in  various 
counties.  In  the  prohib- 
itory cases  he  sustained 
the  proceedings  by  which 
the  prohibitory  amend- 
ment was  adopted  as  part 
of  thie  state  constitution, 
and  in  the  liquor  ca.ses  he 
explained  and  sustained 
the  statutes.  While  judge 
of  the  circuit  court  he 
ruled  that  "a  brewery 
built  when  the  law  sanc- 
tioned and  protected  the 
manufacture  of  beer,  and 
which  was  constructed 
with  special  reference  to 
such  manufacture,  if  it 
could  not,  without  loss,  be 
used  for  any  other  pur- 
pose, could  not,  after  a 
change  of  policy  in  the 
state  by  which  the  manufacture  of  beer  was  prohib- 
ited, be  stopped  from  running  until  the  amount  of  loss 
had  been  estimated  and  paid  to  the  proprietor. "  This 
judgment,  however,  was  .subsequently  reversed  by 
the  U.  S.  supreme  court.  He  sustained  the  Maxwell 
land  grant,  the  largest  private  land  grant  ever  sus- 
tained in  this  country,  and  was  supported  in  his 
decision  by  the  supreme  coiu't.  He  also  enjoined 
the  state  railroad  commissioners  of  Iowa,  upon  the 
petition  of  certain  railroad  companies,  from  putting 
rates  so  low  that  the  earnings  of  their  roads  would 
not  pay  operating  expenses  and  interest  on  their 
bonds.  He  was  the  first  to  challenge  the  dicta  in 
the  Granger  cases,  concerning  the  vmlimited  power 
of  a  state  legislature  over  rates,  and  has  since  been 
sustained  by  the  supreme  court.  He  was  appointed 
by  President  Harrison  an  associate  justice  of  the 
IT.  S.  supreme  court  to  succeed  Justice  Stanley  Mat- 
thews, of  Ohio,  and  was  commissioned  Dec.  18,  1889. 
Justice  Brewer  is  a  person  of  strong  intellectuality, 
quick  of  perception,  and  industrious  and  energetic 
in  the  dispatch  of  business.  He  has  received  the 
degree  of  LL.D.  from  three  colleges,  to  wit:  Iowa 
College,  at  Grinnell,  Iowa;  WaslTburn  College,  at 
Topeisa,  Kansas;  and  Yale,  his  alma  mater.  In  the 
fall  of  1890  he  accepted  a  professorship  in  the  Colum- 
bia Law  School,  in  addition  to  his  judicial  d\ities, 
and  has  since  lectured  on  the  Law  of  Corporations. 
He  was  married  on  Oct.  3.  1861,  to  Louise  Landon, 
of  Burlington,  Vt.  They  have  four  children — Har- 
riet, Etta,  Fanuy  and  Bessie.  He  delivered  an  ad- 
dress before  the  law  school  at  Yale  in  1891,  on  the 
"Protection  of  Private  Property  Against  Public 
Attack,"  which  has  received  very  favorable  notices 
through  the  couutrj'. 

BROWN,  Henry  Billings,  associate  justice  of 
the  U.  S.  supreme  court,  was  born  at  Lee,  Mass., 
March  21,  1836.     His  father,  Billings  Brown,  was 


a  manufacturer,  and  a  man  of  many  .sterling  qual- 
ities. His  mother  possessed  marked  strengtli  of  char- 
cter,  and  with  the  greatest  care  guided  and  directed 
the  early  life  of  her  distinguished  son.  After  obtain- 
ing a  good  preliminary  education  he  entered  Yale 
College,  and  was  graduated  from  that  institution  in 
1856  as  the  cla.ssmate  of  jNIr.  Justice  Brewer  and 
Chauncey  31.  Depew.  He  devoted  a  year  to  travel  in 
Eiu'ope  and  to  the  study  of  languages  at  the  leading 
educational  institutions  of  the  continent.  After  taking 
a  cour.se  at  the  Harvard  Law  School  he  removed  to 
Detroit,  Mich.,  in  1859.  and  entered  the  otfice  of  a 
prominent  law  firm  with  whom  he  continued  his 
studies.  He  was  admitted  to  the  bar  of  that  state  in 
I860.  In  April,  1861,  he  was  appointed  deputy  U.  S. 
district  attorney,  serving  in  that  position  until  1868, 
when  he  was  appointed  by  Governor  Crapo  judge 
of  the  Wayne  county  circuit,  at  that  time  the  highest 
court  of  general  law  and  chancery  in  Detroit.  Upon 
his  retirement  from  that  position  he  resumed  the 
practice  of  law  at  Detroit  in  copartnership  with  J. 
S.  Newberry  and  Ashley  Pond.  His  success  in  his 
chosen  profession  gave  him  high  rank  as  a  lawyer 
and  a  jurist  in  Michigan,  and  in  1875  President 
Grant  appointed  him  U.  S.  court  judge  for  the 
eastern  district  of  Michigan.  His  practice  had 
been  almost  exclusively  in  the  U.  S.  courts, 
hence  he  was  eminently  fitted  for  his  new  position, 
which  he  filled  with  great  ability.  His  extensive 
knowledge  of  admiralty  proceedings  and  familiarity 
with  federal  laws  gave  him  prestige  on  the  bench. 
His  judicial  district,  bordering  on  the  great  lakes, 
brought  before  him  for  hearing  a  large  number  of 
admiralty  cases,  hence,  as  an  admiralty  judge,  his 
decisions  became  a  recognized  authority.  He  tried 
more  cases  of  that  kind  than  any  other  judge  on  the 
bench.  He  compiled  a  volume  of  admiralty  reports, 
published  in  New,  York  in  1875.  After  filling 
the  position  of  V.  S.  court  judge  for  a  period 
of  fifteen  years  with  high  honor  and  distinguished 
ability,  he  was  appointed  associate  justice  of  the 
supreme  court  of  the  United  States,  to  fill  the 
vacancy  caused  by  the  death  of  Mr.  Justice  Miller, 
and  was  commissioned  Dec.  29,  1890.  His  is  the 
only  instance,  for  nearly  half  a  century,  of  the  pro- 
motion of  a  district  judge  to  become  a  justice  of  the 
supreme  court  of  the  United  States.  Justice  Brown 
has  repeatedly  visited  Europe,  and  has  traveled 
extensively.  He  is  a  fine  classical  scholar,  a  diligent 
student  of  the  best  works  of 
literature,  and  a  fluent,  ea.sy, 
and  graceful  speaker.  He  has 
delivered  a  number  of  ad- 
dresses on  notable  occasions. 
In  his  address  before  the 
twelfth  annual  meeting  of  the 
American  bar  associati<in  on 
"Judicial  Indeiicndence  "  he 
criticised  the  statutes  in  many 
of  the  southern  and  western 
states,  which  were  intended 
to  seciu'e  the  unbiased  opin- 
ions of  juries  upon  facts,  and 
an  easy  and  accurate  settle- 
ment of  bills  of  exception, 
"  but  the  efl'ect  of  which  was 
to  shear  the  judge  of  his 
proper  magisterial  function, 
and    to   reduce   him   to    the 

level  of  a  presiding  ofticer  or  the  mere  mouthpiece 
of  a  coimsel."  In'this  forcible  address  he  reviewed 
the  history  of  the  judiciary  from  the  foundation 
of  the  republic  down  to  the  present  time,  and  advo- 
cated a  term  of  otlice  in  all  states  long  enough  to  re- 
move judges  from  temptation,  a  point  upon  which  he 
laid  great  stress.  In  1864  Justice  Brown  was  mar- 
ried to  Carolme  Pitts,  of  Michigan.  « 
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GREENE,  Nathanael,  soldier.wasbornut  War- 
•wick,  K.  1.,  .May  21.  1742.  the  tiftli  in  ikwcent  fnmi 
John  Greene,  surgeon,  a  native  of  Salisbury,   Eiig., 
■who  came  to  America  in  the  next  company  after 
Roger  Williams.   This  Greene  was  a  persecuted  man, 
moreover — driven  first  from  his  native  country  for 
conscience'  sake,  and  then  forced  to  tlee  from  Jlas- 
saehusetts  Bay  to  Rhode  Island,     Tlie  father  of  the 
snbiect   of   tliis   slietch   was   Nathanael,  a  (Quaker 
Iircacher,  known  as  well,  however,  as  a  large  landed 
jiniprietor  and  owner  of  a  grist-mill,  flour-mill,  saw- 
mill, and  forge,  in  constant  and  profitable  operation. 
The  subject  of  this  sketch  had  seven   brothers,  of 
•whom  six,  including  himself,  were  the  children  of 
Mary   Moll,  liis  father's  second  wife.     The  .sect  to 
which  his  fal  her  belonged  being  "  prejudiced  a<i:ain,st 
literary  accomplishments,"  at  the  age   of  thirteen 
years  iie  could  only  "  read,  write  and  cipher,"  Bui  in 
ii  winter-day  ramble  he  met  a  yoiuig  man  uameil 
Giles,  a  collegian,  who  .stirred  within  him  de.sires 
for  the  acquisition  of  knowledge  wliich   never  left 
]iim.      An  old  teacher  by  the  name  of  ^laxwell,   at 
East  Greenwich,   taught  him   Latin  and  gconii'Irv. 
and  he  has   been   rejjresented   as  jierfectly  familiar 
in  after  life  with  the  Latin  poets.      But  he  had  few 
respites  from  manual  labor,  and  little  money  of  his 
own.  Small  anchors,  and  other  toys  of  iron,  he  made, 
however,   grinding  off  the   callous  skin    from   his 
hands  that  he  might  hold  the  liny  things  more  eas- 
ily, and   selling  them  when   his 
father's  sloo]i  went  to  Xewixirt, 
R.  L    lie  .spent  the  procc^eils  for 
books.    At  Newport  he  one  day 
met  in  the  book-.store  a  young 
clergyman,    who    subsequently 
became  President  Stiles  of  Yale 
College.     The   two   grew  to  be 
ac(iu.-iinted,  and   the  counsel  of 
Dr.  Stiles  as  to  the  purcha.se  of 
books  was  of  great   service  to 
Greene.     "Locke   on   the    Hu- 
man   Understanding."    Watts's 
"Logic,"   Rollin's  "History  of 
^T)  "■   y\^'y~~.  Europe,"   and   the   writings   of 

i^     /  l/(±f^-^^r—  Dean  Swift,  partic'ularlv  "  Dra- 

^—^     /  ^^''P^i^^^'T,-^^^^^  Ytk-fa    Letters,"    thenceforward 
y^  moidded  liis  mind  and  strength- 

'  ened  its  powers.     In  liis  trips  lo 

New|)ort  he  came  in  contact  with  other  men  of  cidli- 
valion ;  but  there  .seems  to  have  been  no  expectation  on 
his  p.'irt  that  he  shoidd  ever  change  his  lot  in  life.  1  le 
was  born  to  the  plough  and  anvil,  and,  it  might  be. 
the  limited  place  in  public  life  which  had  been  oc- 
cupied b_Y  two  or  three  of  his  ancestors.  On  one  of 
his  visits  lo  New  York  city  he  was  inoculated  again.st 
the  smallpox — a  fact  worth  noting  as  an  illustration 
of  his  inilependenee  of  character  and  judgment,  for 
the  process  of  vaccination  had  been  formally  reject- 
ed by  the  Massachusetts  house  of  representatives, 
and  also  by  the  Rhode  Island  assembly,  as  late  as 
1772.  Interest  in  a  family  lawsuit  led  him  to  study 
Jaeobs's  "  Law  Dictionary."  and  a  few  years  after 
procuring  it  he  got  and  read  the  immorlal  Black- 
stone.  He  grew  up  a  young  man  of  fine  physique, 
dignified  self-possession,  though  endowed  with  an 
imjietuous  tenqier  (early  broiigTit  imder  control),  or- 
derly in  his  habits  and  in  the  management  of  his 
fathers  farm  and  business.  Part  of  the  hitter's  works 
being  at  Coventry,  R.  I.,  it  was  decided  that  Na- 
thanael should  reside  at  that  place,  to  supervi.se 
them,  which  he  accordingly  did  after  1770.  Here 
he  began  to  be  brought  out,  and  testimon_y  is  not 
wanting  that  his  capacity  and  strength  of  character 
were  widely  recognized.  "  Mr.  Greene  is  a  very 
remarkable  man,"  .said  David  Howell,  then  a  tutor 
in  Rhode  Island  College,  but  afterward  distinguish- 
ed at  the  bar,  on  the  bench  and  in  congre.ss.  He  hatl 


been  admitted  as  a  freeman  at  'Warwick,  in  April, 
1705,  by  virtue  of  his  p(.).s.session  of  an  estate  at  West 
Greenwich,  which  had  been  left  him  by  his  half- 
brother,  Nathaniel.  In  the  year  of  his  removal  to 
Coventry  he  was  cho.sen  lo  represent  liis  new  home 
in  Ihe  general  assembly,  where  liis  first  public  act 
was  to  set  on  foot  a  movement  for  th<;  establishment 
of  a  school.  In  this  early  participation  in  public  af- 
fairs he  was  apparently  already  among  the  broadest 
minded  of  his  associates.  Observing  the  doings  of 
the  Briti.sh  home  authorities  in  relation  to  colonial 
affairs  from  1770  to  177"),  he  wrote  to  a  friend:  "  the 
ministry  seem  to  be  determined  to  imbrue  their  cur.s- 
eil  hands  in  American  blood,"  He  soon  came  into 
intimate  relations  with  |ioi)ular  leaders.  In  the  .se.s.sion 
of  Ihe  Rhode  Island  assembly  in  December.  1774,  al- 
Ihougli  he  was  not  a  member,  he  was  put  upon  a 
committee  to  revise  the  militia  laws  of  the  colony, 
and  report  "  as  soon  as  may  be."  Events  were  has- 
tening, and  his  part  in  them  became  daily  more  im- 
jiortant.  He  entered  the  Kentish  Guards,  a  new 
military  organization,  as  a  private;  went  to  Boston, 
then  occupied  by  British  troops,  bought  a  musket, 
anil  induced  a  British  deserter  lo  go  back  to  Rhode 
Island  with  him,  as  a  drill-masler  for  the  "  Guards." 
That  musket  still  has  a  place  on  the  wall  in  the 
Greene  homestead.  Jleanwhile,  the  cultivation  of 
liis  mind  went  on  with  system,  sind  to  advantage,  in 
the  ac(piisition  of  a  library  of  some  hundreds  of 
volumes,  which  was  Ihe  marvel  of  his  neighborhood. 
But  all  this,  especially  his  interest  in  military  alfairs, 
was  contrary  lo  the  genius  of  Quakerism,  and  after 
due  investigation  and  remonstrance  he  and  his 
brother  (Griffin)  were  "put  from  under  the  care  of 
the  meeling  until  they  make  satisfaction  for  their 
misconduct."  There  seems  lo  be  no  record  that  the 
satisfaction  was  ever  furnished.  July  20,  1774,  he 
was  married  to  Catherine  Littlefield,  a  niece  of  the 
wife  of  the  governor  of  the  colony.  Public  events 
crow<led  each  other  more  and  more,  until,  on  the 
afternoon  of  Ai)r.  19,  177."),  a  messenger,  fresh  from 
the  field,  reached  Providence,  R.  I.,  with  the  ti- 
dings that  British  regulars  and  Amerit-m  colonists 
were  fighting  at  Lexington,  Mass.  Greene  forthwith 
mounted  his  horse  anfl  rode  to  the  alarni-|.)ost  of  the 
"Kentish  Guards  "  at  Greenwich,  stopping  at  the 
house  of  a  friend  to  borrow  a  few  dollars  in  hard 
money.  The  "  Guards  "  set  out  for  Boston,  Mass., 
at  dawn.  At  Pawtucket  the  tory  governor.  Wanton, 
turned  back  the  companybya  messenger;  but  Greene, 
procuring  a  horse,  pu.shed  on  wilh  three  companions — 
two  of  them  his  brothers.  Going  forward,  they  found 
that  the  British  troops  had  been  driven  into  Boston. 
Apr.  22d  the  Rhode  Island  legislalure  voted  to  raise 
\,')()0  men,  as  an  ami}'  of  observation,  and,  "if  it 
be  necessary  for  the  safety  and  preservation  of  any 
of  the  colonies,  to  march  out  of  this  colony  and 
join  and  co-operate  with  the  forces  of  the  neigh- 
boring colonies."  During  the  next  week  he  was  ap- 
pointed brigadier  -  general  of  the  army  of  1,500, 
his  commi.s.sion  dating  from  May  8,  1775.  At  once 
he  threw  his  private  cares  upon  his  brothers;  and, 
after  being  engaged  with  details  of  organization  and 
preparation,  set  off  for  the  American  camp  at  Boston 
on  the  2d  of  June,  taking  leave  of  his  wife  in  a  letter 
which  was  a  model  of  patriotism  and  of  conjugal  affec- 
tion. In  it  he  said:  "  The  injuiy  done  my  country, 
and  the  chains  of  slavery  forging  for  posterity  call  me 
forth  to  defend  our  common  rights,  and  repel  the 
bold  invaders  of  the  sons  of  freedom.  The  cause  is 
the  cau.se  of  God  and  man.  .  .  .  I  am  determined 
to  defend  my  rights  and  maintain  my  freedom,  or 
sell  my  life  iii  the  attempt;  and  I  hope  the  righteous 
God  that  rules  the  world  will  bless  the  armies  of 
America."  He  found  the  Rhode  Island  camp  at  Ja- 
maica Plains,  Ma.ss.,  in  great  commotion,  but  suc- 
ceeded in  improving  it,  and  was  soon  summoned  to  a 
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meeting  with  other  generals,  each  of  those  colonial 
dignitaries,  prior  to  the  coming  of  AVashington,  com- 
manding the  troops  of  his  own  colony  independent 
of  the  others.  On  the  day  of  the  battle  of  Bunker  Hill 
he  was  in  Rliode  Island.  On  the  loth  of  June,  1775, 
two  days  before  its  occurrence,  Washington  was 
chosen  commander-in-chief  of  the  army,  and  on  July 
2d,  about  2  p.  ji.,  reached  Cambridge.  On  the  14th  of 
July  Greene  wrote:  "Gen.  Washinglon  has  arrived 
among  us,  universally  admired."  Straightway,  in  the 
reorganization  of  the  army,  three  divisions  were  creat- 
ed. Greene  performed  hisdutieswith  faithfulncssdnr- 
ing  the  period  before  the  evacuation  of  Boston  bj-  the 
English  troops,  July  19th.  As  early  as  January  of  that 
year  he  liad  written  to  Gov.  Ward,  of  Rhode  Island, 
recommending  a  declaration  of  independence  on  the 
part  of  the  colonics.  After  the  evacuation  and  the 
reoccupation  of  Boston  by  the  colonial  troops,  he 
traveled  to  New  London,  Conn.,  at  the  head  of 
his  forces,  a  brigade;  and  going  thence  with  his 
troops,  by  water  to  New  York,  found  Washington 


at  which,  notwithstanding  the  defeat  of  the  Amer- 
ican army  on  Long  Island,  it  was  decided  to  try  "to 
hold  New  York  city  with  5,000  men,  posting  the  most 
of  the  army  at  King's  Bridge  and  intermediate 
points."  Greene  opposed  this  plan  with  great  ear- 
nestness, advocating  a  total  and  immediate  removal 
from  the  city.  So  intense  was  his  feeling  that  on  the 
11th  he  put  into  AVashington's  hands  a  petition  for  a 
second  council,  signed  by  himself  and  six  brigadier- 
generals.  This  council  reversed  the  judgment  of  the 
first  with  but  three  dissenting  votes,  it  being  decided 
to  leave  8,000  men  for  the  defense  of  Mount  A\'ash- 
ington  and  its  dependencies.  But  on  Sundav,  the 
18th,  Lord  Howe,  the  British  commander,  aiid  his 
army,  entered  the  city  between  Kip's  and  Turtle 
bays.  The  disorderly  American  retreat  which  en- 
sued, in  which  AVasliington's  life  was  imperiled,  is 
well  known  to  history.  Early  the  ne.xt  day,  in  a 
skirmisli  of  outposts,  heavy  fighting  took  place,  in 
which  Greene  had  his  baptism  of  tire.  and.  with  his 
fellows,  made  both  British  and  Hessians  run.  The  day 


engaged  in  jireparation  for  a  defense  against  the 
British  army,  which  had  been  transferred  from  Bos- 
ton to  the  neighl)in'liood  of  that  city.  Here  Greene 
was  put  in  command  of  his  old  Rhode  Islanders,  and 
here  he  also  came  in  contact,  for  the  first  time,  with 
C'ol.  Anthonj-  AVayne.  After  two  of  his  regiments 
had  been  sent  elsewhere  he  was  ordered  into  en- 
campment on  Long  Island;  and  at  that  time  the 
hill  in  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  which  has  since  been 
known  as  "Fort  Greene,"  appears  to  have  begun 
to  be  called  by  his  name.  In  August  he  was  ap- 
pointed one  of  the  four  new  major-generals.  In  the 
severe  labors  incident  to  fortification  he  was  finally 
attacked  by  fever,  and  entirely  prostrated.  His 
place  being  taken  by  Gen.  Sullivan,  and  then  by 
Gen.  Putnam,  Greene  was  removed  to  New  York 
city,  and  while  the  battle  of  Long  Island  was  fought. 
Aug.  30,  177(i,  he  lay  so  ill  at  the  present  corner  of 
Broadway  and  Ninth  street,  that  at  one  time  the 
issue  of  the  sickness  was  cpiite  doubt  ful.  Beginning  to 
recover,  he  was  one  of  the  council  of  war  (Sept.  7tli), 


following  thisfigbt  at  Harlem,  he  was  ordered  totake 
command  in  New  Jersey,  ^^■ith  head(|Viarters  al  Fort 
Con.stitutiou(now  Fort  Lee),  on  the  "  Palisades."  and 
opposite  Fort  AVashington  on  the  east  side  of  the 
Hudson,  which  latter  f iVrt  was  to  be  held  by  the  Amer- 
icans. His  total  force  for  this  assignment  consisted 
of  tliree  brigades  and  two  regiments,  an  aggregate, 
on  the  29th  of  Sept.  (177fi),  of  3,521.  rank  and  file, 
present  and  fit  for  duty.  He  was  thus  charged 
with  a  great  responsibility.  "  He  is,  beyond  doubt," 
wrote  one  of  AVashiugtou's  own  staff,  "afir^trate 
military  genius,  and  one  in  whose  opinions  the  gen- 
eral places  the  utmost  confidence."  His  task  was 
one  of  sleepless  watchfulness.  In  accordance  with 
instructions  from  tlie  commander-in-chief,  while  sta- 
tioned at  Fort  Constitution,  he  began,  moreover,  ihe 
di.scharge  of  some  of  those  duties  which  finally  led 
to  his  a^ipointment  as  quarlcrma.ster-geucral  of  the 
Continental  armv.  Little  .skirmishes  hapjiened  every 
day.  but  were  ■'  thought  so  little  of  tliat  they  were 
seldom  mentioned  as  news."   On  the  16th  of  Noveni- 
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■ber  the  British  tooli  Fort  Washington,  which  was 
poorly  defendwl  by  the  Americans.  Greene  liiid 
advised  its  relenlion  liy  tlie  colonial  forces,  on 
the  supposition  that  it  would  l)e  well  defended. 
When  it  had  been  talicn.  and  its  garrison  made 
prisoners  of  war.  Fort  Lee  was  abandoned  and 
Greene's  troops  retreated  to  Haekeu.sack.  and  thence. 
ma  New  Brunswick,  to  Trenton,  N.  J.  "Here," 
says  one  writer,  "was  the  darkest  hour  of  the 
war."  But  Greene's  views  and  his  letters  were 
hopeful,  and  his  constant  proximity  to  Wasliinglon 
is  noted,  as  well  as  his  being  deep  in  the  counsels  of 
the  commander  in 
chief  It  was  at  this 
junclure  that  he  wrote 
to  congress,  urging  that 
for  existing  emergen 
cies,  at  least,  its  scat- 
tered powers  should  be 
concentrated  in  a  sin 
U'le  hand,  and  Wash 
inglon  be  autliori/.ed 
to  do  whatever  the  oc 
easion  recpiired,  witli 
out  waiting  to  consult 
a  distant  and  dilatory 
assembly.  His  rejiresentation  was  elTcctual,  and 
this  was  done  by  a  resolution  of  congress,  jiassed  on 
the  8th  of  December  And  now,  (he  Americans 
having  Itirned  away  from  Trenton  and  made  again 
for  the  r)ela\vare  river,  the  cajiital  of  New  .Jersey 
was  oeeniiied  by  the  Hritish  and  Hessian  trooiis,  but 
these  were  surprised  at  Trenton  by  1  lie  Americans, 
Dee.  2.")tli,  under  Gens  Sullivan  and  Greene.  Part 
of  Greene's  troops  entered  the  town  by  a  street 
(Queen)  which  now  bears  liis  name  The  action 
was  decisive,  ending  in  the  rout  of  the  Hessians  and 
the  killing  and  making  jirisoners  of  over  1,100 
of  them  by  the  Americans  in  about  threeipiar- 
ters  of  an  hour.  Greene  advocated  following  up 
the  victory  by  rapid  pursuit  of  the  enemy,  but 
was  overruleil.  The  action  was  succecilcd,  instead, 
hy  entry  into  winter  (piarlers  at  Jlorrlstown.  N.  .1. 
While  here  Greene's  relations  with  AX'asbinglon  as- 
sumed .still  greater  clo.seuess  and  familiarity,  and  it 
was  at  this  time  that,  by  the  entry  of  Alexander 
Hamilton  into  Washington's  military  family.  Ham 
ilton's  intimacy  with  Greene  was"  extended  and 
cemented.  Again  lie  resumed  his  correspondence 
with  John  Adams.  Now.  also,  he  was  .sent  by 
Washlnn'ton  to  congress,  to  lay  liefore  that  body  his 
plans  in  reference  to  the  conduct  of  tlie  war,  in 
order  that  insidious  plotting  and  opposition  to  the 
conuiinnderiu  chief  miglit  be  coiuiteracted.  The 
issue  of  his  embassy  was  tliat,  by  formal  vote,  more 
power  than  he  had  before  possessed  was  jilaeed 
in  Washington's  hands,  and  before  the  next  3"ear 
was  over,  tlie  battle  of  Monmouth,  fought  in  opposi- 
tion to  the  decision  of  a  council  of  war,  showed  how 
wi.se  and  timely  the  resolution  to  grant  this  power 
had  been.  After  his  return  to  Morristown,  Greene 
was  sent  by  Wa.shington,  with  Gen.  Knox,  to  ex- 
amine the  passes  by  land  and  water  throtigh  the 
Highlands  of  the  Hudson,  since,  if  these  were  once 
lost  by  the  Americans,  their  eastern  states  would  be 
severed  from  the  middle  states.  Tliis  duty  was 
discharged  with  celerity  and  wisdom,  and  after 
due  report  he  was  again  at  Morristown  on  the  19th 
of  jMay.  In  tlie  campaign  which  followed,  the  Amer 
icans,  under  Greene,  attacked  and  pressed  the  Brit 
ish  forces  at  New  Brunswick,  N.  J.,  June  21,  1777, 
clearing  the  town  of  their  presence,  and  pursuing 
them  as  far  as  Piscataway.  Disastrous  tidings  came 
of  the  evacuation  of  Ticonderoga  by  the  American 
forces  in  the  north;  and  the  fitness  of  sending 
Greene  to  command  in  that  region  was  considered, 
T)ut  Washington  was  unwilling  to  part  with  him.    On 


the  1st  of  July,  1777,  in  view  of  a  report  that  he  was 
to  be  superseded  in  command  by  Monsieur  Du  Cou- 
dreay.  "  a  Fiencli  geiitlcnian,"  he  wrote  to  the  presi- 
dent of  congress:  "If  this  be  true,  it  will  lay  me 
under  the  necessity  of  resigning  my  (-ommission," 
the  same  mail  carrying  letters  of  kindred  purport 
from  Gens.  Sullivan  and  Knox.  But  nothing  came 
of  this,  and  Lord  Howe  having  taken  his  army,  by 
water,  to  Chesapeake  Bay,  the  American  forces 
started  by  land  for  Philadelphia,  anil  on  Tuesday, 
Aug.  24,  1777,  [lassccl  through  that  city  on  their  way 
soiithwaril  to  confront  the  foe  on  the  ground  of  their 
new  choice.  AVhen  the  two  armies  were  near  each 
oilier,  it  was  Greene  who  .selected  a  ])o.sition  for  the 
American  camp  at  Cross  Roads,  about  six  miles  from 
Elk.  in  Delaware,  The  removal  of  the  stores  with 
which  the  country  alioundcd  came  next  to  his  hand. 
AVhcn  this  was  done,  and  upon  the  advance  of  the 
enemy,  the  American  forces  fell  back  to  Chad's 
Ford,  on  the  Biandywine  river.  The  morning  of 
Sept.  11,  1777,  wore  away  in  skirmishes  and  in  can- 
nonadin.;;.  but  in  the  battle  wliich  ensued  Greene's 
part  was  arduous  and  decisive,  for  by  his  quickness 
of  movement,  his  men  marching  four  miles  in  forty- 
five  minutes,  lie  saved,  not  only  the  day,  but  the 
balance  of  the  American  army,  resisting  the  de- 
termined bayonet  charges  of  the  Hessians  until 
(he  broken  divisions  of  Washington's  forces  could 
make  sure  their  retreat.  At  the  battle  of  German- 
town,  Oct.  4.  1777,  after  Lord  Howe  had  occupied 
Philadel])liia,  Greene's  forces  were  again  eonspieii- 
oiis,  extricating  themselves,  under  his  personal  lead, 
from  a  position  of  the  direst  peril,  and,  although 
pursued  with  the  utmost  fury  by  Lonl  ( 'ornwallis,  the 
I5ritish  conirnaniler,  saving  all  their  cannon.  Close 
uiion  this  disaster  came  the  Iicninning  of  the  famous 
"Conway  Cabal  "  aiiainst  Washington,  succeeded  by 
the  un.successful  att'ack  of  the  British,  Oct.  22,  1777, 
upon  Fori  Mercer,  at  Ked  Bank,  on  tlie  New  Jersey 
shore  of  the  Delaware,  where  Col.  Greene  (a  name- 
sake of  the  general)  won  his  sj.iurs  and  received  the 
thanks  of  congress  and  a  sword.  After  this,  on  Nov. 
14th  and  l.">lli,  came  the  more  eH'cclivc  British  attack 
upon  Fort  ^Mitllin.  the  other  American  fort  on  the 
Delaware  river,  which  resulted  in  its  abandonment 
by  Thayer,  Ihe  commandant;  and,  following  this, 
Cornwailis's  descent  along  the  eastern  bank  of  the 
Delaware  with  a  British  force  thought  to  be  ample 
to  open  the  river  to  the  ascent  of  ves.sels 
to  Lord  Howe,  at  Philadelphia.  Gen. 
Greene  was  ordered  to  oppose  him  in  this 
movement.  The  "Conway  Cabal," 
though  ju-st  detected, 
was  yet  at  its  height, 
and  Gen.  Greene  knew 
that  the  lirst  place 
among  the  "bad  coun- 
selors "  of  Washington 
was  assigned  to  him  by 
their  connnon  enemies. 
He  resolved  to  do  all  he 
could  with  a  force  infe- 
rior to  that  of  his  adver- 
,sary.but  before  he  could 
reach  Fort  fiercer  it 
had  been  evacuated,  and  after  a  period  of  inde- 
cision, tlie  next  movement  of  the  American  army 
was  into  its  malodorous  winter  quarters  at  Valley 
Forge,  Pa.,  their  enemies  still  occupying  the  city  of 
Philadelphia.  From  this  forlorn  positicai,  Greene 
was  sent  out  to  procure  supplies  for  the  almost 
starving  camp.  Cares  of  a  kindred  nature  more 
and  more  devolved  upon  him,  until  his  eminent 
capacities  for  such  duty  marked  him.  in  Washing- 
ton's mind,  as  the  man'beyoud  all  otliers  to  bring 
orderly  and  etlieient  management  into  that  branch 
of  the  service,  without  whose  proper  administration 
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no  purely  strategic  or  tactical  altaiunients,  or  even 
genius,  can  be  of  avail  in  military  affairs,  namely,  the 
quartermaster's  department.  This  Greene  rehic 
tantly  entered  upon,  at  Gen.  AVasliington's  .s]iecial 
request,  his  appointment  from  congress  dating  March 
2,  1778.  By  resolution  of  that  body,  he  retained  his 
rank  of  major-genera]  in  the  army.  It  is  no  jiart  of 
oiu-  purpose  to  follow  the  record  of  his  adminisli-a 
tion  of  the  quarterniastership  from  tliis  date  until 
his  appointment  to  the  command  of  the  southern 
army,  Oct.  14,  1780.  To  say  that  he  brought  to  the 
discharge  of  its  imijortant  duties  a  vigor,  a  method, 
a  power  of  resource,  a  daimtlcss  courage  in  the  per- 
formance of  duty,  which  had  hitheitobcen  conspicu- 
ously absent  in  the  department,  and  an  aggressive  Jier- 
sonality  which,  while  it  not  .seldom  battled  mercenary 
tricksters  and  thwarted  p(j|itical  enemies,  did  much 
to  inllame  tlio.se  enemies  to  the  point  of  absolute 
hatred,  is  simplj'  to  say  that  in  the  work  of  his  de- 
partment he  was  liimself.  But  it  is  a  pleasiu-e  to 
add  that  no  evidence  is  discoveralile  that  anything 
besides  the  higliest  honesty  and  tlie  most  untiinching 
lo3-alty,  alike  to  his  coiuitiy  anil  to  Washington, 
marked  this  part  of  his  career.  When  it  was  con- 
cluded, the  latter  wrote  to  him:  "You  have  con 
ducted  the  various  duties  of  it  with  capacity  and 
diligence,  entirely  to  my  .satisfaction,  and,  as  far  as 
I  have  had  an  opportunity  of  knowing,  with  the 
strictest  integrity.  When  you  were  prevailed  on  to 
take  the  office  in  March,  1778,  it  was  in  great  dis- 


order and  confusion,  and  by  extraordinary  exertions 
you  so  managed  it  as  to  enable  the  army  to  take  the 
field  the  moment  it  was  neces.sary,  and  to  move  with 
rapidity  after  the  enemy,  when  tliey  left  Philadel- 
phia. From  that  period  to  the  present  time  your 
e.xcrtions  have  l)een  equally  great.  They  have  ap- 
peared to  me  to  be  the  resvdt  of  system,  and  to  have 
been  well  calcuhUed  to  promote  the  interest  and 
honor  of  yo\u-  c<iunt  ry. "  The  details  of  this  two  and 
a  half  years'  experience  in  the  quartermaster's  de 
partmcnt  may  be  found  in  the  "Life''  by  Greene's 
grandson,  G.  Vi.  Greenc(3  vols.N.  Y..  1871).  During 
tlieir  continuance,  retaining  his  military  rank,  he 
was  constantly  considted  as  to  military  operations. 
He  even  conuniinded  the  right  wing  at  the  battle  of 
Monmouth,  X.  J.,  in  June.  1778,  lie  had  a  i)art  in 
the  inelTective  cx])edition  .against  the  British  at 
New]iort,  in  his  native  state,  August,  177S.  com 
manded  again  in  New  Jer.sey,  in  the  sunuuer  and 
fall  of  17SI) — for  a  part  of  the  time  during  AVashing 
ton's  absence — and  in  the  latter  half  of  September  and 
early  October.  1780.  be  grappled  with  the  treason  of 
Benedict  Arnold,  .serving  as  president  of  the  military 
board  of  in([uiiy  which  condenmed  the  Biilisb  ad  jii 
tantgcneral  Andre  to  death.  Oct.  (i,  17M0.  upon  liis 
own  application,  he  received  from  AVashington  the 
command  of  West  Point,  wliich  he  luoceeded  forth- 
with to  ]ml  into  condition,  besides  adnu'nistering  the 
other  duties  incident  to  so  imi)orlant  a  position^  In 
eight  days  from  the  date  of  liis  ajipointuient  to  that 


post,  however,  he  was  notified  by  Washington  that 
a  court  of  incpiiry  upon  the  conduct  of  Maj.Gen. 
Gates,  as  conunander  of  the  .southern  army,  had  been 
ordered  by  congress,  and  that,  pending  the  decision 
of  that  court,  he  (Greene)  was  appointed  as  the  head 
of  that  army,  and  as  successor  to  Gates.  This  change 
of  leaders  was  received  with  the  utmost  .satisfaction 
b_y  the  army,  and  by  intelligent  friends  of  the 
])atriot  cause  in  all  circles.  The  chapter  which  re- 
cords his  discharge  of  duty  in  the  .southern  sectioa 
of  the  United  States  fills  the  record  of  Greene's- 
military  service.  Hastening  .southward,  without  even 
the  opportunity  of  seeing  liis  wife,  who  w-as  then  in 
Rhode  Island,  he  reached  the  southern  i-imp  at 
Charlotte,  N.  C,  where  he  found  Gates,  his  unfortu- 
nate predecessor,  Dec.  2,  1780.  On  bis  way  he  had 
slopped  at  Philadeliihia,  Pa.,  at  Annapolis.  Md.,  and 
at  Richmond,  Va.,  that  he  might  labor  in  tliese  re- 
spective cities  with  congress,  and  with  the  two  state 
legislatures  of  Maryland  and  Virginia,  in  order  that 
liis  southern  ai-my  might  be  supjilied  by  each  of  thenr 
as  soon  as  po.ssible  with  the  clotliing,  equiimientsaud 
re  eiifdicenients  requisite  for  the  eii.suing  campaign. 
As  soon  as  he  entered  North  Carolina,  moreover,  he 
wrote  to  the  governor  of  that  .state  for  the  .same  jmr- 
pose.  Reaching  Charlotte,  he  found  that  the  array 
of  which  he  was  to  have  the  command  consisted  of 
2,309  men,  1,482  of  whom  were  present  and  fit  for 
duly,  517  absent  on  command,  and  128  detached  oa 
extra  service.  These,  with  ninety  cavalry  and  sixty 
artillery,  made  the  total  roster.  His  -n  hole  force  fit 
for  duty,  however,  that  were  properly  clothed  and 
pro]>eiiy  e(piiiiped,  did  not  amount  to  800  men. 
Many  of  the  soldiers  were  literally  naked;  others  so 
nearly  naked  that  it  was  impossible  to  put  them  upon 
duty.  The  condition  of  the  commi.s.sariat  was  equally 
discoiii'aging.  There  were  not  three  days'  provisions- 
in  camp,  and  the  army  lived  from  hand  to  mouth,  by 
daily  collections.  The  state  of  the  quartermaster's- 
depai'tment  was  still  more  deplorable.  There  were 
no  wagons  for  transportation;  of  hard  money  there 
was  not  a  dollar  in  the  military  chest.  At  once 
Greene  set  himself  to  remedy  this  .state  of  alfair.s.  He 
appointed  an  elticient  (piartermaster-general,  and  the 
same  sort  of  a  commissary-general;  he  directed  the 
immediate  con.struction  of  a  jail  for  the  custody  of 
prisoners  of  war;  he  put  liimself  into  communication 
with  Gen.  Francis  Marion,  that  he  might  secure 
prompt  know  ledge  of  the  whereabouts  and  purposes- 
of  the  enemy  under  his  old  opponent.  Lord  Corn- 
wallis.  Besides,  he  removed  his  camp  to  a  new 
and  better  position  on  the  Pedee  river,  near  the 
])re.sent  town  of  Chatham;  be  restrained  his  men 
from  leaving  camp  when  they  chose  and  returning" 
when  they  jilea.sed.  No  details  were  too  trivial  for 
liis  attention,  and  assuredly  their  niimbir  and  their 
nature  called  for  all  the  attention  he  had  to  give  them. 
But  along  with  all  which  was  discouraging,  there 
were  facts  of  an  opposite  character.  He  found  him- 
self iieculiarly  fortunate  in  his  officers.  There  were 
Daniel  Morgan.  Henry  Leland.  "\^■illianl  Washington 
of  Virginia,  and  Huger  and  Alarioii  and  Sumter  of 
South  Carolina.  Williams  and  Howard  of  Alaiyland, 
with  Carrington  and  Davie — the  last  two  the  (piaiter- 
master-general  and  the  commissary-general,  whose 
appointments  have  already  been  noted.  It  was  thus 
poorly  furnished  with  men,  but  so  finely  otticered. 
that  Greene  found  him.self  pitted  again.st  a  British 
army  of  3,224  men.  encamped  at  Wiunsborough, 
N.  C.,  well  equipped  and  every  way  in  good  condi- 
tion. His  first  movement  was  to  divide  his  own 
army  into  two,  that  he  might  secure  for  each  an 
abundant  supply  of  good  food,  confine  his  enemy  in 
naiTower  bound's,  cut  them  off  from  the  supplies  of 
the  upper  country,  revive  the  drooping  spirits  of  the 
inhabitants,  establi.sh  rallying  points  for  the  militia 
of  the  East  and  the  West,  give  his  friends  opportunity 
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to  form  small  magazines  in  the  rear  of  the  troops, 
and  compel  Coniwallis  to  suspend  his  threatened  in- 
vasion of  Virginia.  The  boldness  of  this  movement 
was  amply  justified  by  its  results,  and  in  tiie  lirilliaut 
battle  of  C'owpeiis,  Jan.  17,  17H1.  touglil  by  Murgau 
against  Coruwallis,  in  that  of  (iuilfoi'd  Court  House, 
March  15,  1781,  fought  under  (ireene  against  the 
same  commander,  he  made  such  impression  uixiii  his 
enemy  that  Coruwallis  was  forced  to  tly  l)efore  him, 
hastening  northward,  and  ceasing  to  be  the  imme- 
diate opponent  of  the  American  general.  Straight- 
■n'ay  that  general  turned  about,  and  marching  ujion 
the"  enemy's  posts  in  South  Carolina,  in  a  battle  at 
Camden.  Apr.  2"),  17S1,  he  measured  swords  with 
Lord  Kawdon  of  the  Hritish  army,  who  occupied  that 
place.  The  action  terminated  unfavorably  to  the 
American  army,  but  I  lie  British  forces  i)ursucd  them 
only  a  short  distance,  and  the  lo.ss  of  the  battle  made 
no  alteration  in  Greene's  resolution  to  drive  Kawdou 
from  Camden,  or  in  his  general  plan  of  operations. 
The  day  after  the  battle  he  wrote  to  Marion;  "We 
are  now  within  five  miles  of  (Camden,  and  shall 
closely  invest  it  in  a  day  or  two  again."  The  issue 
was,  that  early  in  !May,  1781,  the  British  general 
evacuated  Camden,  making  good  his  retreat  toward 
Charle-itou.  On  the  11th  of  Jlay  the  post  of  Orange- 
burg surrendered  to  Ctcu.  Sumlcr,  and  on  the  12th 
Fort  Motte  fell  into  the  hands  of  Gen.  Marion. 
Other  posts  occui)ied  by  the  British  followed  in  sur- 
render. And  all  this  took  place  under  the  continual 
strain  of  di.sappointiuent  and  trial  which  arose  frcni 
the  failure  to  receive  re-enforcenients  of  regulars  and 
militia,  horses  and  oilier  supplies,  from  tlic  states 
witli  wliich  Greene  had  zealously  labored  onhiswav 
to  the  South,  as  we  have  seen.  All  this,  moreover, 
with  the  added  disadvantage  that  the  militia  of  the 
several  states,  so  far  as  they  formed  a  i.iart  of  his 
army,  and  fought  in  his  campaign,  did  sounder  very 
brief  enlistments,  and  often  left  their  soldier  com- 
panions, the  Continentals,  when  their  time  had  ex- 
pired, in  emergencies  where  their  dejiarture  either 
resulted  in  the  damage,  or  forced  the  abandonment, 
of  ]ilans  which  were  in  process  of  execution.  De- 
spite this,  the  fortress  of  Augusta  on  the  Savan- 
nah river,  having  previously  surrendered  to  his 
subcnxlinate.  Gen.  Lee,  Greene  sat  down  before 
that  of  Ninety-Six,  then  the  only  remaining  strong- 
hold of  the  British  outside  of  Charleston,  onthe  25th 
of  Jlay,  1781,  and  liesieged  it  for  twenty-eight  days, 
and  although  he  failed  to  take  it.  Lord  "Uawdou 
coming  with  2,000  troops  to  its  relief,  it  was  aban- 
doned by  the  British  on  the  28th  of  June,  and  after 
some  manu?uvering,  Greene  went  for  a  little  time 
into  camp  upon  the  high  hills  of  Santee,  that  he 
might  reorganize  and  discipline  his  army,  almost 
constantly  changing  in  its  make-up  by  the  inclina- 
tion of  the  states  to  make  up  tlieir  quotas  of  troops 
for  the  public  service  from  the  state  militia,  rather 
than  by  additions  to  the  roll  of  the  colonial  army. 
On  Aug,  28d  he  descended  with  his  army  into  the 
plains  of  the  Congaree,  having  2,600  men,  onlv  1,600 
of  whom  were  effectives.  "He  found  the  "British 
under  Stuart  2,300  strong,  and  on  the  8th  of  Septem- 
ber, at  Eutaw  Springs,  "S.  C,  routed  them  after  a 
severe  engagement,  and  compelled  them  to  fall  back 
upon  Charleston,  returning  him.self  to  the  Santee  Hills, 
later,  he  advanced  toward  Charleston,  and  by  Dec. 
10,  1781,  the  influence  of  the  British  arms  was  entirely 
confined  to  Charleston  Neck  and  the  adjacent  islands. 
On  Jan.  18,  1782,  in  con.sequence  of  his  success,  the 
South  Carolina  legi-slature  was  enabled  to  meet  at 
Jacksonboro',  and  among  its  earliest  acts  was  the 
passage  of  a  special  address  to  Greene,  and  of  a  bill 
"vesting  in  him,  in  con.sideration  of  his  important 
services,  the  sum  of  ten  thousand  guineas."  He  now- 
dispatched  Anthony  AVayne  to  Gem-gia  with  an  ap- 
propriate force,  and  in  the  following  September  could 


write  to  Gen.  Williams — "Georgia  is  ottrs,"  Deo. 
14th,  after  long  and  patient  waiting  by  the  patriots, 
the  city  of  Charleston  was  finally  evacuated  liy  the 
enemy's  forces,  and  the  American  army,  led  by 
Greene,  entered  it,  literally  at  their  heels-^the  Brit- 
ish calling  out,  every  now  and  then,  to  the  Ameri- 
cans whose  step  exuitalion  quickened — "  You  come 
too  fast  for  us."  The  "  Savior  of  the  South  " — it  is 
not  too  much  to  call  him  such— had  iicrformed 
what  he  had  undertaken  when  he  accciiled  the  com- 
mand of  its  army  at  the  hands  of  the  Continental 
ccjngrcss.  In  March,  1782,  Greene's  wife  reached 
canii).  On  Apr.  16,  178:?,  came  the  news  of  i)eaee, 
and  this  nnui,  who  for  eight  years  had  never  laid  his 
lie.-id  iqion  his  jjillow  without  anxious  care,  who  had 
known  no  hemic  for  all  these  year:  save  a  military 
camp,  was  free  to  come  and  to  go  at  will.  He  pro- 
po.sed  to  live  theuceforlli  as  a  privat,'  citizen,  divid- 
ing his  years  between  KIkkIc  Island  and  Georgia, 
\yhich  latter  state  had  presented  hiiu  with  a  planta- 
tion at  Midberry  Gi'ox'c,  on  the  Savannah  river. 
Journeying  nortiiward  with  Jlrs.  Greene,  in  1783, 
he  met  Gen.  Washington  at  Trenton,  N.  J.;  was 
welcomed  in  all  his  progress  with  enthusiastic  greet- 
ing, received  the  tlianks  of  congress  for  his  .service, 
with  a  present  of  two  ticid  pieces  which  he  had  taken 
from  the  British  in  South  Carolina,  and  then  went 
to  Rhode  Island  for  a  brief  season  of  rest.  His  days 
were  somewliat  clouded,  however,  by  pecuniary  em- 
barrassments arising  out  of  obligations  which  he  had 
jiersonally  assumed  in  1782,  in  order  that  his  desti- 
tute southern  army  might  be  clothed.  He  lived  for 
a  short  time  at  Newport,  H.  I.,  but  late  in  the  au- 
tumn of  1785  was  established  at  JIulberrv  Grove, 
Cja.  June  12,  1786,  he  visited  Savannali,  received  a 
sunstroke  from  exposure  on  the  following  ilay,  and 
died  in  consequence  of  it  on  the  19th,  at  his  own 
house.  The  mourning  for  him  was  wide,  deep,  sin- 
cei'c.  Congress  voted  that  a  monument  be  erected 
to  his  memory  at  Washington,  D.  C,  which  has  not 
yet  been  done,  although  there  is  in  that  city  a  noble 
statue  by  H.  K.  Brown,  a  gift  of  the  .state  of  Khode 
Island.  Washington's  giief  was  expressed  in  no 
stinted  terms.  The  best  "Life"  of  Gen.  Greene  is 
that  by  his  grandson,  S.  W.  Greene  (3  vols.,  N.  Y., 
1867-71),  and  it  has  been  freely  drawn  upon  for 
this  biogra]ihical  .sketch. 

BABBEK,  Francis,  soldier,  was  born  at  Prince- 
ton, N.  J.,  in  1751,  the  son  of  Irish  emigrants  in  mod- 
erate circumstances.  He  was 
graduated  at  Princeton  College 
in  1767,  and  frimi  1769  until  HT'G 
conducted  an  academy  at  Eliza- 
bethtown,  N.  J.,  having  among 
his  jHipils  Alexander  Hamilton. 
In  February,  1776,  he  entered 
the  patriot  army  as  major  of  the 
3d  N.  J.  artillery,  became  lieu- 
tenant-colonel in  the  following 
November,  and  in  1777  was  ]iro- 
moted  to  be  assistant  insjiector- 
general  imder  Baron  Steulien. 
He  participated,  under  Gen. 
Philip  Schuyler,  in  the  opera- 
tions of  the  northern  army, 
fighting  gallantly  at  Trenton, 
Princeton,  Brandywine,  and 
Germantown.  In  the  last- 
named  battle  he  received  a 
wound  that  for  some  months 
rendered  him  imfil  for  active 
duty  in  the  field,  and  during  this  period  of  en- 
forced leisure  he  performed  scouting  service  which 
was  of  great  value  to  the  ]ialriot  cause,  receiving 
therefor  tlie  repeated  thanks  of  Gen.  Washington. 
He  .served  as  adjutant  general  in  Sullivan's  ex-pedi- 
tiou  against  the  Indians  in  1779,  and  at  the  battle  of 
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Newtown  received  another  serious  wound.  He  was 
also  present  at  Springfield,  and  earlj-  in  1781  success 
fully  enforced  a  requisition  for  sujjplies  in  Gloucester 
county,  N.  .J.,  a  delieale  and  resjiousible  task.  Geu. 
Barber  enjoyed  in  fullest  measiu'e  the  esteem  and 
confidence  of  Gen.  Washington,  so  that  when  the 
Pennsylvania  and  New  Jersey  troops  rose  in  nuUiny 
he  was  selected  by  the  commander-iuehief  to  induce 
them  to  return  to  the  service,  an  undertaking  which 
he  acconiplisUed  with  great  tact  and  entire  success. 
During  Lafaj'ette's  Virginia  campaign  of  1781  he 
conunanded  a  battalion  of  light  iiitantry,  subse- 
quently iJerformiug  elfective  service  at  the  battle  and 
capture  of  Yorktown.  While  the  army  was  encam]) 
ed  at  Newbtn-g,  waiting  disbandment.he  was  struck 
by  a  falling  tree  and  instantly  killed,  Feb.  11,  1783. 

BUTLER,  Richard,  soldier,  was  born  in  Ire 
land.  He  emigrateil  to  America  prior  to  1760,  and 
In  1776  entered  the  Continental  army  as  lieutenant 
colonel  of  a  Pennsylvania  regiment.  In  1777  he  was 
made  lieutenant-colonel  in  Morgan's  lifie  corps,  per- 
forming constant  and  valued  service  until  the  end  of 
the  war,  and  attaining  the  rank  of  colonel.  In  1787 
he  was  appointed  au  agent  for  Indian  affairs,  and  in 
1791,  as  major-general,  commanded  the  right  wing  of 
Gen.  St.  Clair's  expedition  again.st  the  Indians.  His 
command  was  attacked  by  the  enemv,  and  he,  after 
a  gallant  but  futile  resistance,  was  tomahawked  and 
scal])ed  on  tlie  morning  of  Nov.  4tli. 

BUTLER,  Thomas,  was  born  in  Pennsylvania 
/-^  in  1754.     He  was  a  law  student  in  Phil- 

adelphia when  the  revolutionary  war 
broke  out,  but  he  at  once  enlisted,  and 
was  soon  after  promoted  to  be  capt.ain. 
He  was  thanked 
by  Gen.  Wash- 
ington for  his 
services  at  Bran- 
dywine,  and  by 
Geu.  AVayne  for 
tlie  gallantry 
which  he  dis- 
|ilayed  at  Mon- 
mouth. At  the 
close  of  the  war 
he  engaged  in 
farming  near 
Carlisle,  Pa.,  but  in  1791  commanded  a  battalion  in 
St.  CUair's  expedition  against  the  Indians,  and  was 
twice  severely  wounded  at  the  battle  in  which  his 
brother  Richard  was  killed.  He  was  promoted  to 
be  major  of  the  4th  sub-legion  on  Apr.  11,  1793:  lieu- 
tenant-colonel of  tlie  4th  infantiy  on  Julv  1,  1792;  in 
1797  he  negotiated  treaties  with'  the  Ind'ians  of  Ten- 
nessee, and  expelled  numerous  white  settlers  from 
their  lands.  In  180'3  he  was  ai.ipointed  colonel  of 
the  second  infantry,  and  .served  in  that  capacity 
until  his  death,  at  New  Orleans,  La.,  Sept.  7.  180.1. 

BUTLER,  Percival,was  born  in  Pennsylvania  in 
1760.  Despite  his  youth  he  entered  the  army  at  the 
opening  of  tlie  revolution,  and  rose  to  the  rank  of  cap 
tain,  ile  fought  gallantly  at  Saratoga,  led  the  patriot 
forces  in  the  engagement  at  Spencer's  Ordinary,  June 
25, 1781,  and  participated  in  the  capture  of  Yorktown. 
He  was  one  of  the  first  settlers  of  Jessamine  county, 
Ky.,  and  served  as  adjutant-general  in  the  war  of 
1812.  He  died  at  Port  William,  Kv.,  Sept.  11,  1821. 
BUTLER,  Edward,  took  jiart"  in  the  St.  Clair 
expedition  of  1791  as  captain  in  the  regiment  of 
Col.  Geo.  Gib.son,  and  served  as  adjutant  general 
under  Gen.  Wa3'ne  in  the  Indian  campaign  of  1796. 
He  was  promoted  to  be  major  in  the  regular  army 
in  1802,  but  died  suddenly' at  Port  Wilkinson,  Ga., 
May  6,  1803. 

ALEXANDER,  William  (Lord  Stirling),  sol- 
dier, was  born  in  New  York  city  in  1736.  He  claimed 
to  be  the  rightful  heir  to  the  title  and  estate  of  an  earl- 


dom in  Scotland,  of  which  country  his  father  was  a 
native,  but  failed  to  obtain  any  acknowledgment  of 
this  claim  on  the  part  of  the  government,  although 
he  went  to  Scotland  at  one  time  f(n'  the  purpose  of 
presenting  it.  On  his  father's  death,  his  mother  en- 
gaged in  business  with  William's  a.ssistance,  but 
managed  to  give  her  son  so  gootl  an  education  that 
he  became  somewhat  noted  for  his  knowledge  of 
mathematics  and  astronomy.  In  the  French  and  In- 
dian war.  Lord  Stirling  was  commissary,  aide  de- 
camp, and  secretary  to  Gen.  Shirley.  Oii  the  out- 
break of  the  revohuionary  war,  he  was  ajipointed 
colonel  of  a  regiment  in  the  Continental  army,  and 
was  stationed  at  New  York,  where  he  performed  an 
act  of  great  daring  by  capturing  an  English  transport 
lying  in  the  harbor,  laden  with  stores  designed  for 
the  British  army  at  Boston.  In  the  battle'of  Long 
Island,  Aug.  27,  1776,  he  was  commander  of  a 
brigade,  which  opened  the  fight  with  determined 
bravery.  Being  the  first  to  discover  that  the  enemy 
had  tiuned  the  American  (lank,  he  made  a  strong  at- 
tack on  Cornwallis,  who  was  about  to  give  way 
■nhen  reinforcements  came  up  and  relieved  him.  At 
the  .same  time  Stirling  was  made  a  prisoner.  The 
latter  had  already  gained  his  point,  however,  \^  hicb 
was  to  facilitate  the  retreat  of  the  American  array. 
He  was  afterward  exchanged.  Joining  the  army 
again,  he  was  with  Washington  at  Brandywine,  and 
at  Germantowu  commanded  the  reserve.  In  1778 
Stirling  led  one  nt  the  divisions  of  Washington's 
army  at  the  battle  of  Monmouth,  where  lie  distin- 
guished himself  by  the  admirable  mannerin  Aviiieh  he 
served  a  battery  of  light  artillery.  In  1780  he  was 
sent  with  2,500  men  to  attack  the  British  station  oa 
Staten  Island,  but,  the  enemy  liaving  somehow  ob- 
tained knowledge  of  the  movement,  it  was  unsuccess- 
ful. During  the  year  he  was  stationed  at  Albany, 
and  continued  in  the  service  until  the  end  of  the  war. 
It  was  through  him  that  the  "  Conway  Cabal  "  was 
made  known  to  Wasliington.  Lord  Stirling  was 
the  first  governor  of  King's  (now  Columbia)  College, 
New  York.  A  biograiihy  of  Lord  Stirling  was  pub- 
lished in  1847.  by  AVilliam  Alexander  Duer,  liis 
grandson.  He  died  in  Albany,  Jan.  15,  1783,  from 
an  attack  of  the  gout. 

BRCWN,  John,  soldier,  was  born  at  Sandisfield, 
Berkshire  Co.,  >Iass.,  Oct.  19,  1744,  his  parents 
having  removed  to  that  town  from  Connecticut. 
After  prejjaring  for  college,  he  went  through  the 
course  at  Yale, "being  graduated  in  1771,  after  which 
lie  applied  himself  to  the  study  of  law.  He  passed 
some  time  in  an  office  in  Providence,  R.  I.,  and  then 
began  the  practice  of  his  profession  at  what  is  now 
Johnstown,  N.  Y.  He  remained  there  but  little  over 
a  }-ear,  however,  lemoviug.  in  1773.  to  Pittsfield, 
Mass.  His  objection  to  the  oppressive  acts  of  Great 
Britain  had  already  become  a  iirominent  .sentiment 
with  Mr.  Brown,  aiid  he  did  not  liesitate  to  express 
it,  both  in  public  and  in  private.  He  was  thus  seen 
to  be  a  man  of  original  views,  and  of  great  deter- 
mination of  character,  and  as  these  (fiaracteristics 
were  combined  Avilh  a  fine  personal  apjiea ranee,  he 
grew  to  be  jiopular,  and  was  chosen,  in  1774,  by  the 
IMassachusetts  state  committee,  as  an  agent  to  visit 
Canada  for  the  purpose  of  inciting  the  people  there 
to  revolt.  He  made  two  visits  to  Canada,  under  the 
pretense  of  being  a  buyer  of  horses,  and  had  several 
narrow  escapes  "from  being  captured,  but  returned 
home  in  safety,  and  in  1775  was  made  a  delegate  to 
the  provincial  congress.  The  battle  of  Lexington 
liaving  brought  matters  to  a  crisis,  an  attempt  was 
m;ide  from  Connecticut  to  surprise  and  capture  Fort 
Tieonderoga,  .lohn  Brown  and  Benedict  Arnold 
joined  this'expedition  at  Pittsfield,  the  latter  being  the 
leader.  Tieonderoga  was  taken  ]May  10th.  Brown 
was  a  member  of  the  general  congress  at  Philadel- 
phia, but  in   July  he  was  sent  with  Ethan   Allen 
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and  Montgomery  on  their  expedition  into  Canada. 
Fort  Chaml)loc  was  captiirccl,  tint  .Mien,  in  mak- 
ing a  (lenu)Mstniticm  against  Mcmtn.'al.  was  taken 
prisoner.  IJrown  liad  by  tliis  time  received  tlie 
appointment  of  major,  and  joined  Arnold  lieforc 
Quebec,  aiding  tlie  attaelv  by  making  a  false  move- 
ment against  one  ]iortion  of  the  city.  On  Aug. 
1,  1776,  Brown  was  made  lieutenant-colonel  by  act 
of  congress,  his  rank  and  [lay  to  date  from  No 
vemlKT.  177.5.  In  December,  17T(i.  Iielcd  a  regiment 
of  militia  to  Fort  Independence,  and  alter  tlie 
American  defeat  at  Benniugton  in  the  following 
year  he  was  si>nt  to  tlie  upper  end  of  Lake  Geoi'ge, 
where  he  made  an  entirely  sticcessful  attack,  on 
Sept.  17th.  He  freed  100  American  prisoners, 
captured  293  British  prisoners,  and  seize<I  the  land 
Ing,  Mount  Petiaiice,  ]\Iount  Hope,  the  French 
lines,  the  blockhouse,  400  bateaux,  an  armed  sloo]!. 
a  number  of  gunboats,  some  cannon  and  a  large 
cjuaulity  of  stores.  Not  long  after  this  exploit, 
Col.  Brown  resigned  from  the  army,  the  imnndiatc 
cau.se  being  his  strong  feeling  against  Benedict  Ar 
nold.  So  bitter  was'tliis  feeling  that  Brown  had 
made  public  charges  against  Arnold,  accusing  him 
of  making  forced  exactions  from  the  Canadians  for 
his  ]irivate  use,  and  he  even  tlieii  asserted  that  Ar- 
nold would  yet  prove  a  traitor,  as  he  had  alreail.y 
sold  many  lives  for  money.  Col.  Brown  liad  some 
emplo.vment  in  the  Slassaehusetts  service  after  this 
period,  and  in  1778  was  a  member  of  the  general 
court.  Two  years  later  he  conducted  an  expedition 
fertile  relief  of  Gen.  Schuyler,  up  the  ^lohawk  river, 
but  fell  into  an  ambuscade  and  was  killed,  witli  forty- 
five  of  his  men.  on  bis  birthday,  Oct.  10,  17S0. 

ALLEN,  Ethan,  soldier.  Authorities  differ 
widely  with  regard  to  the  date  and  place  of  his 
birth.  By  one  he  is  said  to  have  been  born  in  1788, 
at  AVoodbury,  Conn. ;  anotlier  claims  him  as  a  native 
of  Salisburj'.  Conn.;  while  still  a  third  gives  the 
date  as  .Jan."  10,  1737,  and  the  locality  as  Litchfield, 
Conn.  A  fourth  says  that  he  was  born  "in  Con 
neetieut,  in  1739."  "He  removed  from  Connecticut 
to  Vermont  wliile  he 
!       ^    -  _  was  a   boy,    and    from 

that  time  little  or  noth- 
inir  is  known  abovU  him 
until  the  year  1770.  The 
country  where  he  lived, 
although  within  what  is 
now  the  state  of  Ver- 
mont, was  known  as 
the  "New  Hanijishire 
grants."  and  was  claim 
ed  by  both  New  Hamp- 
shire and  New  York. 
The  settlers  were,  as  a 
rule,  opposed  to  the  pos- 
session of  their  lands  by 
the  New  York  goxern- 
ment.  and  the  conse- 
quence was  that  out- 
breaks and  disturbances 
took  place  whieli  event 
Z    "        '  uated  in  the  formation 

of  the  volunteer  corps 
known  as  the  "Green  >[ountain  Boy.s."  To  this 
body  of  men  Ethan  Allen  belonged,  and  he  took 
so  prominent  a  part  in  their  undertakings  tliat  the 
state  of  New  York  at  last  passed  an  act  of  outlawry 
against  him,  offering  .£.50  for  liis  apprehension;  but 
his  party  were  both  too  numerous  and  too  faithful 
to  permit  him  to  be  either  captured  or  surrendered. 
At  the  fir.st  burst  of  the  revolutionary  storm  these 
intercolonial  tnnibles  ceased,  tlie  minds  of  all  true 
Americans  being  fixed  on  resist.-ince  to  the  arliitrary 
acts  of  the  common  enemy.  Soon  after  the  battle 
of  Lexington,  Allen  received  orders  to  make  a  de- 


scent upon  Ticonderoga  and  Crown  Point.  Bene- 
dict Arnold  Iiad  also  been  charged  by  the  Massachu- 
setts committee  to  raise  400  men  for  the  same  pur- 
pose. Finding  Allen  prepared  to  march,  with  300 
men,  Arnold  joined  him  with  his  force  The  com- 
bined expeilition  reached  the  point  on  the  lake 
opposite  Ticonderoga,  May  9,  177.5,  and  procuring 
boats,  eight.v  three  men  crossed  to  a  landing  near  the 
garrison.  The  apjuoach  of  morning  makin.o:  it  dan- 
gerous to  wait  for  the  crossing  of  the  remainder, 
Allen  conducted  liis  small  force  to  the  gale,  which 
he  succeeded  in  entering.  Pressing 
forward  into  the  fort,  ho  formed  his 
men  on  the  parade  in  such  a  manner 
as  to  face  the  two  opposite  barracks. 
In  the  dim  light  of  the  early  dawn, 
this  situation  was  sufficiently  dramat- 
ic, but  to  make  it  more  so,  Allen  and 
liis  men  raised  three  loud  cheers, 
which  awoke  the  garrison.  So  com- 
pletely disconcerted  and  astounded 
were  the  British,  tliat  a  sentry  actu- 
ally pointed  out  the  apartments  of 
the  commanding  officer,  whither  the 
.\merican  commander  proceeded. 
Slaiiiliiig  with  a  .sword  drawn  over 
the  head  of  Capt.  De  la  Place,  who 
had  sprung  out  of  bed  and  had  no 
time  to  dress,  Allen  demanded  the  .sur- 
render of  the  fort.  "  B}'  what  author- 
ity do  you  demand  it?"  inquired  the 
astonished  ofiicer.  "  I  demand 
it,"  .said  Allen,  "  in  the  name  of 
the  great  .lehovah  and  the  Con 
tinental  congress!"  There  was 
no  gainsaving  this  authority, 
backed  up  as  it  was  tiy  the  de- 
termined Americans,  and  the 
f(n-t  was  surrendered  at  once. 
This  bloodless  victory  secured 
between  112  and  120 "iron  cannon,  6  to  24-pounders; 
2  br.-iss  cannon;  .50  swivels;  2  mortars;  10  tons  of 
musket-balls;  3  cart-loads  of  flints;  10  casks  of  pow- 
der; 30  new  carriag;es;  100  stand  of  small  arms;  30 
barrels  of  fioui'  and  18  barrels  of  pork.  It  clianeed 
that  Crown  Point  was  taken  on  the  same  day,  and 
as  a  sloop  of-war  on  Lake  Champlain  was  captured 
by  the  Americans  shortly  after,  Allen  and  his  brave 
party  becanu^  complete  masters  of  the  lake  and  its 
shores.  In  the  fall  of  1775  Col.  Allen  was  sent  iuto 
Canada,  wliei-e,  on  the  25th  of  September,  ir  ac- 
cordance with  an  understanding  with  Col.  Blown, 
he  made  an  attack  on  Montreal.  Being  resisted  by 
a  much  larger  force,  however,  he  was  obliged  to 
retreat  and  eventually  to  surr.ender,  barely  escaping 
being  killed  by  a  furious  savage,  who  attempted  to 
shoot  him.  Allen  was  kept  for  some  time  in  irons 
and  w  as  afterward  sent  to  England  as  a  pri.soner, 
with  the  as.surance  that  lie  would  be  hanged  on  his 
arrival.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  he  was  imprisoned  for 
a  short  time  near  Falmouth,  and  on  Jan.  8,  1776, 
was  iiut  on  board  a  frigate  and  taken  to  Halifax, 
where  he  remained  until  October.  He  was  then  re- 
moved to  New  York,  where  he  was  kept  in  custody 
about  a  year  and  a  half,  during  which  he  was  occi- 
sioually  "permitted  to  go  about  on  parole.  On  May 
6,  1778,  he  was  exchanged,  and  after  repairing  to 
headquarters  to  offer  his  services  to  Gen.  Washing- 
ton, he  returned  to  Vermont  for  the  restoration  of 
bis  lieahh,  which  had  been  greatly  impaired  during 
Ills  long  imprisonment.  He  was  soon  after  ap- 
liointed  to  the  command  of  the  Vermont  state 
militia,  and  was  made  a  lieutenant-colonel  in  the 
C<iiiliiiental  army  by  act  of  congress.  An  effort 
which  was  afterward  made  by  the'British  to  induce 
Allen  to  enter  a  conspiracy  for  the  purpose  of  pro- 
curing a  union  of  Vermont  with  Canada  was  neces- 
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sarily  iinsupocssful.  He  was  twice  married;  his  first 
wife  beiiiii:  jMary  Brownson,  of  Roxbviry,  aufl  his 
seeonil.  Frances,  daugliter  of  Col.  Brush,  of  the 
British  army,  a  lady  wjiom  he  met  in  Boston  on  his 
return  from  his  captivity  in  Enirland.  He  liacl  two 
daughters,  one  of  whom  married  E.  W.  Keyes  in 
1803,  while  the  other  entered  a  nunnery  in  Canada. 
Ethan  Allen's  son,  Capt.  Ethan  A.  Allen,  served  in 
the  U.  S.  army  and  died  at  jS'orfolk,  Jan.  6,  1855. 
A  grandson,  Gen.  Ethan  Allen  Hitchcock,  was  a 
prominent  officer,  and  a  confidential  adviser  of 
President  Lincoln  during  the  civil  war,  his  age  pre- 
venting him  from  going  into  active  .service  in  the 
field.  Gen.  Hitchcock  is  said  to  have  greatly  re- 
sembled Allen  in  personal  appearance,  and  from 
him  the  statue  of  Ethan  Allen,  b_y  Kinney,  was 
modeled.  Another  .statue  of  him  exists  at  !Mont 
pelicr,  Vt.  In  the  latter  part  of  his  life,  Ethan 
Allen  was  a  member  of  the  Vermont  legislature  and 
also  a  delegate  to  congress,  and  it  is  stated  that  the 
recognition  of  Vermont  as  a  separate  state  was 
largely  due  to  his  active  labors  and  his  infiiience. 
He  wrote  .several  political  monograiihs,  as  well  as  a 
history  of  the  controversy  between  Vermont  and 
New  York,  and  an  account  of  his  impi-isoumcnt. 
He  also  ptiblislied  at  Bennington,  1784,  a  volume 
called  "Reason  the  Onl}'  Oracle  of  >[an.''  His  "Life" 
was  written  by  Jared  Sparks  (Boston,  1834);  by 
Huiih  Minnx-  (Plattsburirh,  N.  Y.,  1834),  and  by  H. 
W.'Du  Puy  (Bufl'alo,  1853).  He  died  of  apoplexy, 
at  Colchest'er,  Vt.,  Feb.  13.  1789. 

GliOVER,  John,  soldier,  was  born  at  Salem, 
Mass.,  Nov.  5,  1732.  He  was  a  sailing-master  and 
fisherman,  whose  energetic  character  early  made 
him  prominent  and  influential 
among  the  rc\sideuts  of  the  Mas- 
sachusetts coast.  When  the  rev- 
olution opened  lie  recrtiitcd  a 
regiment  of  fishermen,  of  which 
he  was  made  colonel,  and  march- 
ed to  Cambridge,  rendering  im- 
portant service  there  in  drilling 
and  organizing  the  patriot  army. 
Dnring  the  retreat  from  Long 
Island,  his  regiment,  which  early 
proved  one  of  the  best  in  the 
service,  guarded  the  boats  by 
which  the  army  crossed  to  the 
mainland,  and  then  protected  its 
rear.  Glover's  troops  also  effect 
ed  the  passage  of  the  Delaware,  led  the  advance 
at  the  battle  of  Trenton,  and  were  cfmspictious  for 
their  bravery  at  Stillwater  and  their  fortitude  at 
Valley  Forge.  Glover  was  promoted  to  be  briga- 
dier-general Feb.  21,  1777.  He  aided,  under  Gen. 
Schuyler,  in  the  defeat  of  Burgoyne,  and  trans 
ported  to  Caml)ridge  the  prisoners  who  surrendered 
at  Saratoga.  In  17.78  he  was  with  Gen.  Greene  in 
New  Jersey,  and  later,  under  Gen.  Sullivan,  took 
part  in  the  Rhode  Island  expedition,  .ioining  with 
the  other  officers  in  the  protest  agaiii.st  D'Esiaing's 
inaction.  In  1780  lie  superintended  the  drafts  from 
Ma.ssachusetts,  and  in  October  of  the  same  year 
served  on  tlie  court  of  inquiiy  that  tried  and  con 
demned  ^laj.  Andre.  After  the  war,  and  until 
the  close  of  Ins  life,  he  was  active  in  pri>moting  the 
fishing  and  shipping  interests  of  Jlarblehead.  Gen. 
Glover  was  one  of  the  ablest  of  the  Massachusetts 
officers  who  served  in  the  Continental  army.  His 
"  Life  "  was  wiitten  by  Win.  P.  Upham,  in  1803,  He 
died  at  :\Iarblehead,  Mass.,  Jan    30,  1707. 

BAILEY,  Jacob,  soldier,  was  born  at  Newbury, 
Mass.,  July  2,  1738.  Little  or  nothing  is  known  of 
his  early  histoiy,  ex<-ept  that  he  was  in  the  French 
and  Indian  war.  was  a  captain  in  1756,  and  was  one 
of  the  few  survivors  of  the  terrible  massacre  at  Fort 
William  Henry,  Aug    9,  1757.     One  year  later  he 
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was  with  the  expedition  which  attacked  and  cap- 
tured Ticonderoga  and  Crown  Point.  At  the  end 
of  the  war  Capt.  Bailey  settled  in  Vermont,  where 
lie  received  a  considerable  grant  of  land,  and  the 
.state  of  New  Y'ork  afterward  coinniis.sioiied  him 
brigadier-general  of  militia.  During  the  revolu- 
ti(Hiarv  war  he  was  in  the  Continental  army,  .serv- 
ing in  the  northern  department  for  a  iiortioii  of  the 
time  as  commissary-general.  He  died  at  Newbury, 
Vt.,  March  1,  1816. 

CLINTON,  James,  soldier,  was  born  in  Ul.ster 
county.  N.  Y.,  Aug.  9,  1736.  He  was  the  brother 
of  George  Clinton,  governor  of  the  state  of  New 
York,  and  the  fourtli  son  of  Col. 
(-'harles  Clinton,  who  emigrated 
from  Ireland  to  America  late  in 
the  seventeenth  century,  and 
founded  a  family  of  remarkable 
celebrity.  James  Clinton  received 
an  excellent  education.  He  was 
gifted  with  a  fine  physique,  and 
was  endowed  with  natural  cour- 
age and  unusual  presence  of  mind. 
Even  at  an  earl}-  age  his  inclina- 
tions were  toward  a  military  life. 
AVhen  only  twenty  years  of  age, 
lie  was  a  captain  under  Col.  Brad- 
.street.  and  fought  bravely  at  Fort 
Fronteiiac.  He  also  rendered  im- 
portant .service  by  the  capture  of 
a  sloop  of  war  on  Lake  Ontario.  At  the  close  of  the 
war  he  married  ]\Iiss  5Iary  De  Witt,  and  retired  to 
private  life.  June  30,  1775,  however,  the  Continental 
congress  called  Clinton  into  .service  again,  and  he  was 
appointed  colonel  of  the  3d  New  York  regiment, 
which  formed  a  jiart  of  Gen.  jMontgomery's  army  in 
the  ill-fated  invasion  of  Canada.  In  August.  1776. 
Clinton  was  appointed  a  brigadier-general  in  the 
arm_y  of  the  I'nited  States,  and  during  most  of  the 
war  he  was  in  conmiand  of  New  Y'ork  troops.  In 
October,  1777,  he  held  Fort  Clinton,  which  formed 
a  most  important  part  of  the  defen.se  of  the  Hudson 
river.  There  he  was  attacked  by  Sir  Henry  Clinton, 
with  a  large  force  which  co-operated  with  the  Eng- 
lish shipsof  war  on  the  river.  Clinton  had  only 
about  500  men  with  him,  while  the  Britisli  land  force 
numbered  4,000.  After  a  most  gallant  resiMance 
the  forts  were  carried  by  .storm.  Gen.  Clinton  es- 
caped with  diftieulty,  after  being  severely  wounded 
by  a  bayonet  thrust."  He  reached  his  house,  sixteen 
miles  from  the  fort,  where  he  remained,  nursing  his 
wound,  until  the  expedition  under  Gen.  Sniliviui  was 
sent  into  the  Indian  country,  when  he  joined  it. 
On  his  return  he  was  stationed  at  Albany,  and  he  re- 
mained there  until  near  the  close  of  the  war.  He 
was.  however,  with  AVashington  at  Yorktown.  hold- 
ing a  command  under  Lincoln,  and  was  present  at 
the  evacuation  of  New  Y'ork  by  the  Briti.sh.  After 
the  war  Gen.  Clinton  was  appointed  a  commissioner 
to  adjirst  the  boundary  line  between  Pennsylvania 
and  New  York,  and  he  also  reiircscnted  his  native 
county  in  the  state  as.senibly.  and  in  the  convention 
whicli  adopted  the  constituiioii  of  the  I'nited  States. 
Finally  he  was  a  senator  from  the  middle  district  of 
the  .slate.  He  died  Dec.  22,  1812,  in  Orange  county, 
N.  Y 

GBIDLEY,  Bichard,  soldier,  was  born  in  Bos- 
ton, Mass.,  Jan.  3,  1711.  His  brother  Jeremiah 
(1702-1707))  was  an  eminent  Bo.ston  lawyer  and  a 
leader  of  the  tory  party  in  Alassachusetts  in  the  years 
preceding  the  revolution.  Richard  took  ]iart  in 
the  successful  expedition  against  Louisburg  in  174.5. 
and  in  1755  was  promoted  to  be  chief  engineer  and 
colonel  of  infantry  in  the  English  army.  In  1756 
he  participated  in  "the  Crown  Point  expedition,  and 
in  the  same  year  superintended  the  const ructi(m  of 
the  fortifications  on  Lake  George.     In  1758  he  acted 
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as  engineer  to  Gen.  Amherst  in  the  sub.iugati'm 
of  CaniyUi,  and  served  \nider  Wolfe,  at  Queliee 
At  tlu^  elose  cif  the  Freneh  and  Indian  war,  lie  was 
placed  on  half  paj'  for  life  and  given  JIagdalen 
Island.  In  1775  he  entered  the  jiatriot  army,  .snper- 
intending  the  defence  of  Hniiker  Hill  on  the  night 
of  .Inne  10,  1775,  and  fighting  gallantly  in  the  battle 
of  tlic  following  day.  Sejrt.  20,  177-"),  he  was  made 
a  major  general  in  connnand  of  the  Coutinenlal 
arlilkry.  He  rendered  notable  service  in  drillinir 
the  jialriot  forces  and  directing  the  conslnictiou  of 
the  fortifications  abodt  Boston,  bnt  in  Xoveniber, 
1775,  resigned  his  commission  and  retired  from  the 
army,  ite  died  at  Stoughlon,  Mass.,  June  30,  1790. 
COCHRAN,  John,  surgeon  in  the  revolutionary 
army,  was  born  at  Sudsbuiy,  Chester  Co,,  Pa.,  Sept. 
1,  itiili,  his  father  being  a  farmer,  who  emigrated 
to  America  from  the  north  of  Ireland  early  in 
the  eighteenth  century.  The  boy's  early  education 
was  obtained  at  a  private  seliool.  He  afterward 
studied  medicine  with  Dr.  Thompson,  of  Lancaster, 
Pa  ,  and  at  the  beginning  of  the  French  and  Indian 
war,  in  1755,  he  obtained  the  appointment  of  sur- 
geon's mate  in  the  hosjiital  department,  serving 
through  the  war  with  great  success  and  oblaiuing  a 
Itigh  reputation  as  a  practitioner  of  surgery.  The 
chances  of  war  having  brought  him  into  accpiaintanee 
"with  Maj.  (j!en.  Schuyler,  he  settled  in  Albany  at  its 
close,  and  married  Gertrude  Schuyler,  the  only  sister 
of  the  general.  Afterward  he  removed  to  New  Bruns- 
wick, K.  J.  During  the  early  ])art  of  the  revohition- 
ary  war  he  becaiiie  known  to  Gen.  W.asliington,  and, 
liaviiig  olfercd  his  services  as  a  volunteer  surgeon, 
he  was  appointed,  Apr.  10,  1777,  on  "Washington's 
recommendation,  phvsiciaii  and  surgeon-general  in 
the  middle  department.  Tlie  recognition  on  the  part 
of  the  government  of  Dr.  Cochran's  great  ability  and 
experience  caused  his  promotion,  in  October,  1781, 
to  be  director -general  of  tlie  hospitals  of  the  United 
States.  At  the  close  of  tlie  war  lie  removed  to  New 
York  city,  and  Washington  appointed  him  commis- 
sioner of  loans  for  New  York  state.  He  was  at  one 
time  president  of  the  Medical  Society  of  New  Jersey. 
He  died  at  Palatine,  Montgomery  Co.,  N,  Y.,  Apr.  0, 
1807. 

GATES,  Horatio,  soldier,  was  born  at  JIalden, 
Essex  Co.,  Eiig..  in  172S.  From  the  fact  that  his 
parents  were  servants  in  the  emiiloy  of  a  noble  Eng- 
lish family,  at  whose  resilience  the  Walpoles  visited, 
a  rumor  got  abroad  that  he 
was  the  natural  son  of  Sir 
Robert  Walpole.  It  has  been 
stated  that  the  origin  of  this 
story  was  the  fact  that  Hor- 
ace Walpole  officiated  as  god- 
father at  his  christening;  but 
as  Horace  Walpole  was  only 
eleven  years  old  when  Gates 
was  born,  this  is  unlikely. 
Nothing  is  known  of  Gates's 
boyhooil.  He  entered  upon 
a  military  career  very  early 
in  his  life,  and  is  said  to  have 
first  borne  arms  under  Prince 
P\'rdiiiaiid,  of  Brunswick. 
When  the  French  and  Indian 
war  broke  out  iu  1755,  Gates 
was  sent  to  Halifax,  Nova 
Scotia,  where  he  joined  Brad- 
dock  on  his  ill-fated  expedi- 
tion against  Fort  Duqnesne. 
He  was  badly  wounded  during  this  sanguinary 
fight,  and  for  some  time  was  invalided.  It  is  said 
that  in  the  retreat  of  the  survivors  on  that  memo- 
rable day  the  life  of  Gates  was  saved  by  AVashing- 
ton,  whose  own  escape  was  almost  miraculous.  In 
1763  Gates  was  with  Gen.  ISIouckton,  who  command- 


ed the  attack  on  JIartinique,  which  was  captured.  In 
170;i  Gates  is  said  to  liave  visited  England  for  a  brief 
period,  and,  on  his  return,  he  bought  a  plantation  in 
Berkeley  county,  Va.,  where  he  settled.  In  the  mean 
lime.  Gen.  Washington  formed  a  high  0|)inion  of 
Gates,  both  as  a  soldier  and  as  a  man,  and  when  the 
war  of  the  revohition  broke  out  one  of  A\'ashington's 
first  acts  was  to  recommend  him  to  congress  for  an 
ap]iointnient  in  the  Continental  army.  Gates  was 
aecoixlingly  made  adjutant  general,  with  the  rank  of 
brigadier  general.  This  was  in  1775.  During  the 
ensuing  year  he  was  invested  with  the  command  of 
the  troo])s  which  were  destined  to  act  against  Ticou- 
deroga  and  Crown  Point.  It  is  a  curious  illustration 
of  the  intrigues  which  had  already  begun  in  the  col- 
onies, that  the  New  England  delegates  to  congress 
espoused  Gates's  cause,  and  pushed  him  with  all  their 
)M)wer  and  infiuence,  so  that  jiresently  he  was  raised 
over  Gen.  Sullivan,  although  the  latter  outranked 
him.  In  1777  he  su])erseded  Schuyler,  and  the  at- 
tempt was  even  made  to  ])lace  him  above  Washing- 
ton. In  the  tight  with  Biirgoyue.  at  Saratoga,  it  is 
claimed  thai  Gates  .showed  a  IciKh'iicy  toward  cow- 
ardice, by  keeping  as  far  as  ]iossible  in  the  rear,  while 
Schuyler  and  Arnold  fought  the  battle.  The  surren- 
der of  Burgoyne,  however,  was  a  great  victory,  and 
to  Gates  fell  iiiuch  of  its  glory.  Congress  voted  him 
a  gold  medal  and  the  thanks  of  the  country.  As  a 
further  testimony  of  high  esteem,  he  was  placed  at 
the  head  of  the  board  of  war,  a  stali(m  next  to  that 
of  conimaiider-in-chief.  The  iiilrigues  to  overthrow 
AVashington,  which  had  been  (juietly  maturing  for 
.some  time  among  a  recreant  and  rebellious  set,  main- 
ly in  New  England,  began  to  put  on  a  bold  face. 
Th<'  cabal  which  had  been  formed  agaiirst  the  e(mi- 
manderin-chief  by  certain  disalVected  officers  of  the 
army  was  countenanced  by  a  parly  in  congress.  It 
washoped,  by  a  succession  of  measures  implying  a 
want  of  confidence,  to  drive  AVasliington  to  retire 
from  the  service  in  disgu.st,  and  when  this  object  was 
elfected,  to  give  the  command  of  the  army  to  Gen. 
Gates,  who  lent  a  too  willing  ear  to  these  disgraceful 
suggestions.  A  foreign  ofiicer  in  the  American  army, 
bythe  name  of  Conway,  was  the  most  active  pro- 
moter of  the  project,  which  involved  the  publication 
in  London,  and  republication  in  New  York,  of  a  col- 
lection of  forged  letters  bearing  the  name  of  AVash- 
ington, intended  to  prove  his  iusinceril}'  in  the  cause 
of'the  rexolntion.  The  plot  being  discovered  by  the 
accidental  disclosure  of  a  jiart  of  the  correspondence 
between  Conway  and  Gates,  the  latter  found  it  de- 
sirable to  retire  'for  a  time  to  his  estate  in  A'irgiuia. 
In  the  meantime  AA^ashingtou  made  no  reply,  and 
offered  no  denial  of  the  niiserable  fabrication  which 
had  been  bruited  agaiii.st  him;  and  it  was  not  until 
twenty  years  later,'  wlu'ii  about  to  retire  from  the 
presidency,  that  he  filed  in  the  department  of  state 
a  denial  of  its  authenticity.  In  June,  1780,  Gates 
was  put  in  command  of  the  southern  army,  at  that 
time  concentrated  in  North  Carolina,  to  oppose  the 
victorious  course  of  Coruwallis,  who  was  sweeping 
over  the  Caroliuas  like  a  tornado.  AA'ith  the  mem- 
oiT  of  Saratoga  befoi'e  him.  Gates  believed  that  he 
could  overthraw  Cornwallis  at  one  blow.  His  force 
gradually  increa.sed  until  it  amounted  to  4.000, 
alleged  to  have  been  undisciplined  militia,  unaccus- 
tomed to  stand  fire.  Cornwallis  prepared  to  give 
battle  at  Camden,  having  about  3,000  veterans,  un- 
der the  joint  command  of  himself  and  Lord  Rawdon. 
If,  as  was  claimed  by  Gates,  his  men  were  raw  mili- 
tia, iu  whom  he  coukl  place  no  confidence,  it  is  ob- 
vious that  he  ran  a  great  risk  in  attacking  veteran 
British  regulars.  The  battle  took  place  on  Aug. 
10th,  with  the  result  that  the  American  army  was 
thrown  into  confusion  and  almost  annihilated.  Gates 
was  soon  after  superseded  by  Gen,  Greene,  and  sus- 
pended  from   military  duty.     His  conduct  having 
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been  brought  under  investigation  by  a  court  of  in- 
quiry, the  decision  hung  lire  until  17!S3.  when  he  was 
tardily  acquitted.  Gates  continued  to  live  on  his 
plantation  in  Virginia  until  1790,  when  he  liberated 
Lis  slaves  anil  removed  to  the  suburb  of  New  York 
then  known  as  the  Bloomingdalc  Pike,  at  a  point 
where  East  Twenty-second  street  now  crosses  Second 
avenue.  Gates  married,  some  time  before  the  revolu- 
tionary war,  the  daughter  of  James  Valence,  of  Liv- 
erpool, who,  at  her  father'.^  death,  became  heiress  to 
nearly  half  a  million  of  dollars.  With  her  husliand, 
she  extended  lilieral  hosiiitality  on  the  pluntalion  in 
Virginia,  up  to  the  time  of  their  removal  from  that 
state  to  New  York.  In  1800  Gen.  Gates  served  for 
a  prief  period  in  the  New  York  legislature.  Person- 
ally, he  was  highly  pojiular  among  all  those  who 
knew  him,  being  easily  able,  by  his  pleasant  manners, 
to  ingratiate  liimself  witli  those  whose  good  will  he 
desired,  lie  died  in  New  York  city  Apr.  10,  1806. 
ARMSTRONG,  John,  .soldier,  was  born  at  Car- 
lisle, Pa.,  Nov.  i.->,  17.58.  His  father,  John  (1725- 
1795),  rendered  gallant  service  in  the  war  with  France 
in  1755  and  175(5,  and  served  as  brigadier-general  in 
the  Continental  army  until  Apr.  4,  1777,  when  he 
resigned.  Subsequently  he  was  twice  elected  to 
congress.  The  subject  of  this  sketch  was  a  student 
at  Princeton  College  when  the  revolutionary  war 
opened,  but  left  his  books  to  become  an  aide  on  the 
staff  of  Gen.  jMercer.  Wlien  Jlcrcer  received  a 
mortal  wound  at  the  battle  of  Princeton,  it  was 
Armstrong  who  bore  him  from  the  field,  and  the  gen- 
eral died  in  his  arms.  After  the  death  of  fiercer, 
Armstrong  joined  the  staff  of  Gen.  Gates,  participat- 
ing with  him  in  the  Stillwater  and  Saratoga  cam- 
paigns. In  1780  he  was  made  adjutant-general  of 
the  southern  army,  but  owing  to  sickness  served 
only  a  short  time.  Later,  and  tuitil  the  end  of  the 
war,  he  was  an  aide  on  tlie  staff  of  Gen.  Gates.  Dur- 
ing the  encampment  of  the  army  at  Newburg,  in 
1783,  after  tlie  surrender  of  Yorktown,  the  famous 
"  Newburg  Letters  "  apjjeared,  which  recited  the 
alleged  wrongs  of  the  soldiers,  and  called  for  an 
organized  movement  for  their  redress.  They  were 
proved  to  ha\e  been  written  by  Gen.  Armstrong. 
Gen.  Washington,  by  prompt  action,  thwarted  any 
evil  results  that  might  liave  arisen  from  them.  JIany 
years  after.  Gen.  Armstrong  publislied  a  pamphlet 
defending  his  action  and  contending  that  the  letters, 
which  were  written  in  a  forceful  and  master]}'  man- 
ner, were  "an  honest,  manly,  though  perhaps  in- 
discreet endeavor  to  support  public  credit,  and  do 
justice  to  an  ill-used  and  long-suffering  soldiery." 
After  the  disbandment  of  tlie  army  Gen.  Armstrong 
returned  to  Pennsylvania,  where  he  filled  successive- 
ly the  offices  of  secretary  and  adjutant-general. 
In  1787  he  was  elected  member  of  congress.  In 
1789  he  married  a  sister  of  Chancellor  Livingston 
of  New  Y'ork,  and,  removing  to  that  state,  was,  in 
January,  1800,  chosen  U.  S.  senator  to  fill  an  unex- 
pired term.  He  served  in  the  senate  until  IWO'3.  and 
again  in  180;!,  and  1804.  Frimi  the  year  last  named 
until  1810  he  was  U.  S.  minister"  to  France  and 
Spain,  wliere  he  distinguished  himself  as  an  a.stute 
and  successful  diplomatist.  Returning  to  the  L'nited 
States  in  October,  1810,  he  was  appointed  brig- 
adier-general July  6,  1813,  and  given  command  of 
the  district  of  New  York.  In  March,  1813,  he  was 
appointed  secretary  of  war,  in  which  capacity  he 
greatly  improved  the  condition  of  tlie  army,  infus- 
ing into  it  an  energy  hitherto  unknown;  "but  the 
failure  of  the  expedition  against  Canada,  and  the 
destruction  of  Washington  by  the  British  were  skill- 
fully tuken  advantage  of  by  Monroe,  his  enemy  and 
rival,  and  in  Sejitember,  1814,  his  resignation  was 
demanded  by  President  JIadison.  This  ended  his 
public  career.  The  remainder  of  his  life  was  jiassed 
in  retirement  in  Maryland,  and  at  Red  Hook,  N.  Y., 


where  he  wrote  and  published  "Notices  of  the  War 
of  1813"  (1836);  "Memoirs  of  Gens.  Montgomery  and 
W^ayne";  "Treatises  on  Agriculture  and  Gardcn- 
ing,"and  "  AReview  of  Gen.  Wilkinson's  Memoirs." 
He  also  prepared  a  military  history  of  the  revolution, 
but  the  manuscrijit  was  destroyed  by  fire.  Gen. 
Armstrong  was  a  man  of  strong  character  and  su- 
perior talent,  but  his  usefulness  was  seriously  im- 
paired by  a  fondness  for  intrigue  and  a  morose  dis- 
position." He  died  at  Red  Hook,  N.  Y.,  Apr.  1,  1843. 
ANDRE,  John,  British  soldier,  was  born  in  Lon- 
don in  1751.  His  lather,  a  native  of  Geneva,  was  a 
merchant  who  did  business  in  the  Levant,  and  who 
died  in  1769.  Young  Andre  was  bred  to  commercial 
pursuits,  and  after  having  spent 
some  time  in  Genev;i,  where  he 
obtained  his  education,  entered 
his  father's  counting  -  house, 
where  he  remained  for  several 
years,  probably  vuitil  the  latter's 
death.  In  January.  1771.  he  re- 
ceived a  eonimi.ssion  in  the  Eng- 
lish army,  and  it  was  then  that 
he  formed  the  romantic  attach- 
ment for  Miss  Honoria  Sneyd, 
whose  .sub.sequent  marriage  to 
Richard  Lovell  Eilgeworth  so 
.seriously  affected  the  young 
man  as  to  color  his  whole  after 
life.  Andre  is  described  as  hav- 
ing been,  at  this  time,  as  beauti- 
ful as  Raphael.  He  was  learn- 
ed and  accomplished;  painteil 
admirablv,  drew  caricatures 
with  remarkable  spirit,  and  wrote  charming  ver.ses, 
while  his  epistles  to  Ilonoria  Sneyd  are  said  to  be 
among  the  most  pleasing  love-letters  in  tlie  language. 
He  was  master  of  several  of  the  modern  languages 
of  Europe,  an  expert  musician,  and  a  graceful  dancer. 
It  is  recorded  that  he  painted  two  miniature  like- 
nesses of  Miss  Sneyd,  one  of  which  he  left  in  Eng- 
land, while  he  carried  the  other  in  his  bosom  until 
the  latest  hour  of  his  life.  They  were  engaged  for 
four  years,  at  the  end  of  whicli  Jliss  Sneyd  appears 
to  have  jilted  her  lover  to  become  the  second  wife  of 
the  father  of  Maria  Edgeworth.  Andre's  failure  to 
obtain  the  hand  of  this  woman  reawakened  his  am- 
bition for  the  life  of  a  soldier,  in  which  he  thought, 
doubtless,  to  forget  the  pain  he  experienced.  He  ac- 
cordingly entered  active  service  as  lieutenant  in  the 
oldest  regiment  of  the  British  army,  the  7th  foot,  or 
royal  fusiliers,  organized  in  1685.  He  afterward  vis- 
ited the  Continent,  spending  a  considerable  time  in 
German}-,  but  returned  to  England  in  1773.  In  Sep- 
tember of  the  next  year  he  was  sent  to  join  his  reg- 
iment in  Canada.  Landing  at  Philadelphia,  he 
proceeded  by  way  of  Boston  to  Canada,  but  was 
taken  jirisouer  by  Montgomery  at  St.  Johns.  He  was 
afterward  exchanged,  and  appointed  captain.  This 
was  on  Nov.  31,  1775.  Writing  to  a  friend  at  the 
time  of  his  imprisonment,  he  said:  "I  have  been 
taken  prisoner  by  the  Americans,  and  stripped  of 
everything  except  the  picture  of  Honoria,  which  I 
concealed  in  my  mouth;  preserving  that,  I  yet  think 
myself  fortunate."  He  was  taken  To  Lancaster,  Pa., 
and  it  was  there,  several  months  later,  that  the  ex- 
change was  effected.  Having  been  appointed  aide 
to  Gen.  Gray  in  the  summer  of  1777,  he  was  pres- 
ent at  the  engagements  in  New  Jersey  and  Pennsyl- 
vania in  1777  and  1778.  On  the  return  of  Gen. 
Gray  to  England,  Andre  became  attached  to  the 
staff  of  Sir  Heniy  Clinton,  to  whom  he  specially  en- 
deared himself  by  his  fine  military  and  social  quali- 
ties. He  was  accordingly  quickly  promoted  to  caj)- 
tain,  and  sub.sequently  to  adjutant-general  with  the 
rank  of  major.  During  the  winter  of  1777-78,  in 
Philadelphia,  Andre  was  the  life  and  soul  of  the 
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numerous  festivities  by  -which  tlie  brilliant  British 
stiitl'-dltiecrs  ciuleavored  to  propitiate  the  liiyalty  of 
Philadelphia  society.  He  became  a  favorite  with 
the  stately  Fiiilailelphia  belles  of  the  period,  and  is 
said  to  have  devised  an  entertainment  in  honor  of 
Sir  William  Howe  on  the  hitter's  visit  to  Eujj;land, 
which  was  iriven  May  18,  1778,  at  AVahuit  Grove, 
the  mansion  house  of  ilr.  Wharton,  on  Fifth  street. 
During  the  years  1779  and  1780  Andre  was  on 
duty  in  New  York,  where  he  took  a  leading  part  in 
social  life.  He  accompanied  Sir  Henry  t^linton  to 
Stony  Point,  a.s.s!sting  at  its  capture,  June  1,  1779, 
and  "himself  writing'the  terms  of  capitulation.  In 
August,  17S0,  while  at  Eli/.abethtown,  he  composed 
a  liurles(|uc  ]uiein,  still  well  known,  entitled  "The 
Cow  C:ha.s(!,"  the  subject  being  an  attack  made  by 
Gen.  Wayne  upon  a  blockhou'se  near  Bidl's  Ferry, 
two  or  three  miles  below  Fort  Lee,  for  the  purpose 
of  driving  in  some  cattle.  The  last  stanza  is  as  fol- 
lows: 

"  And  now  I've  closed  my  epic  strain; 

I  tremble  as  I  show  it, 
Lest  this  same  warrior-drover,  AVayne, 

Should  ever  catch  the  poet." 
Stranirely  enough,  Wavne  was  the  commander  of 
the  post  al  Tajipan  at  the  time  of  Andre's  execution. 
After  Arnold  had  notified  the  British  in  1780  of  his 
intention  of  delivering  up  AVest  Point  to  them,  Maj. 
Andre  was  selected  by  Sir  Henry  Clinton  as  the 


person  who  should  make  with  Arnold  the  ar- 
rangements for  the  consummation  of  the  treason- 
able act.  After  a  correspondence  under  the  feigned 
names  of  Guslavus  and  Anderson,  it  was  deemed 
necessary  that  Andre  and  Arnold  should  have  a 
personal"  interview.  To  bring  thi.s  about  Andre 
had  been  carried,  on  board  the  sloop-of-war  Vul- 
ture, up  the  Hudson  as  far  as  King's  Ferry,  about 
twelve  miles  below  West  Point.  He  was  rejjeatedly 
urged  by  Arnold  to  laud  for  the  jiurpose  of  a  con- 
fei-enoe.but  was  very  reluctant  to  do  it.  At  length, 
however,  chiefly  to  justify  the  confidence  reposed  in 
him  by  Gen.  Clinton,  he  consented  to  the  propo.sed 
interview,  which  was  arranged  to  take  place  in  the 
hou.se  of  a  reputed  royalist  named  Joshua  Smith. 
During  the  night  of  Se'pt.  31,  1780,  this  Smith  indled 
tt  boat  out  to  the  Vulture,  and  returned  with  JIaj. 
Andre  to  the  shore,  where  Arnold  was  in  waiting  to  re- 
ceive him.  The  three  proceeded  to  the  house  of  Smith, 
■where  Andre  remained  concealed  during  the  whole 
of  the  following  day.  At  the  conference  which  took 
place  there,  the  plans  for  the  surrender  of  West  Point 
were  finally  arranged.  As  night  approached,  Andre 
prepared  to  returii  to  the  Vulture,  but,  on  reaching 
the  bank,  he  foiuid  that  the  vessel  had  removed  to 
some  distance,  in  order  to  avoid  the  fire  of  a  battery 
■which  had  threatened  her,  while  the  boatman  re- 
fused to  put  him  on  board  the  sloop.  He  therefore 
determined  to  risk  a  journey  by  land  to  New  York, 
and  after  receiving  from  Arnold  a  passport  under  the 


name  of  John  Anderson,  describing  him  as  a  person 
employed  in  the  public  service,  he  mounted  a  horse 
furnished  him  by  Smith,  who  accompanied  him,  and 
started  on  his  journey.  He  succeeded  in  passing  the 
American  lines,  ■ndien  Smith  ])arted  with  him.  He 
had  already  approached  the  English  lines  near  Tarry- 
town,  when  three  men,  who  are  .said  to  have  been 
plaj'ing  cards  on  a  rock  beside  the  road,  approached 
him  as  he  stopped  at  a  brook  to  water  his  hor.se. 
These  three  men  were  John  Paidding,  David  Wil- 
liams, and  Isaac  Van  AVart.  Paulding,  it  appears, 
had  been  a  prisoner  for  .several  months  in  the  British 
camp,  and  had  escaped  only  four  days  previously. 
A  friend  in  New  Y'ork,  who  h.-id  aided  liis  escape, 
anil  concealed  him  in  his  house,  had  provided  him 
with  a  British  uniform,  which  he  wore  when  en- 
countered by  Andre.  The  other  two  men  were  clad 
in  the  usual  homespun  of  the  period.  Paulding  and 
si.\  others  had  started  out  from  C!ortlandt  Manor  to 
recover  a  number  of  horses  which  had  been  .stolen 
at  Pougbkcepsie.  They  had  formed  themselves  into 
a  .scouting-parly  to  intercept  llie  thieves  if  they 
should  attempt  to  pass  with  their  booty  to  New 
York;  and  then  separated,  four  of  the  party  being 
stationed  on  a  hill,  some  distance  back  of  the  road, 
while  three — Paulding,  Van  AVart,  and  AVilliams — 
had  placed  themselves  behind  some  bushes  on  the 
post-road  just  above  Tarrytown.  The  British  uni- 
form inspired  Andre  with  confidence,  so  that  when 
Paulding  asked  him,  "AVhich  party  do  you  belong 
to'?"  Andre  replied,  "  To  your  party. "  "  How  do 
you  know  ■which  jiarty  I  lielong  to  ''.  "  asked  Paul- 
ding. "  I  can  tell  by  your  dress, "  said  Andre.  "I 
supi)Ose,  then,  that  you  belong  to  the  lower  party  ?  " 
"Yes,"  was  the  answer.  "Then  we  must  detain 
you,"  said  Paulding.  On  hearing  this,  and  discov- 
ering his  error,  Andre  became  confused,  but  at  once 
exhibited  his  pass,  signed  "  B.  Arnold,"  rciiuiring 
the  .safe  passage  of  "John  Anderson,  on  important 
business."  A  brief  constdtatioii  was  held  by  the 
three  Americans.  When  Andre  started  his  horse 
forward  he  was  commanded  to  hall.  He  Ix-gged  to 
be  allowed  to  proceed,  but  Paulding  insisted  upon 
taking  him  into  custody.  He  offered  his  gokl  watch, 
and  promised  to  procure  for  tlii^m  any  amount  of 
money  they  might  name,  if  they  would  let  him  go. 
B\U,  tiiey  r'efu.sed  to  be  bribed,  and,  ordering  him  to 
dismount,  searched  him.  Finding  nothing  on  his 
person,  they  became  doubtful  as  to  their  right  to  de- 
tain Andre,  when  Paulding  suggested  taking  off  his 
boots.  This  being  done,  hi's  stockings  ■nere  found  to 
contain  exact  plans  and  descriptions  of  the  fortifica- 
tions and  approaches  of  AA^est  Point,  and  other  writ- 
ings by  Arnold.  The  three  men  at  once  made  him 
their  prisoner,  and  took  him  to  the  camp  of  Lieut. - 
Col.  Jamieson,  who  ■was  in  command  of  the  advanc- 
ed post  of  the  American  army.  x\-ndre's  request  that 
intelligence  of  the  ar- 
rest should  be  sent  to 
the  commander  at  West 
Point  was  granted.  Col. 
.lamieson  sent  a  mes- 
senger with  a  note  from 
Andre  written  to  Ar- 
nold. The  messenger 
delivered  it,  according 
to  one  tradition,  while  Arnold  was  eating  dinner  ■nith 
Gen.  AA'a.shington,  near  Tarrvtown.  Upon  reading 
the  note,  he  hurriedly  left  the  table,  stating  that  he 
had  important  business  across  the  river;  he  took  a 
boat  below  Tarryto^nm,  and  rowed  out  to  the  British 
sloop-of-war  Vulture,  where  he  placed  himself  un 
der  the  protection  of  Sir  Henry  Clinton.  Anothei 
story  is  to  the  effect  that  Arnold  was  at  Robinson's 
house,  opposite  West  Point;  that  it  ■n-as  in  the  morn- 
ing, and  that,  on  receiving  the  letter,  which  was  de- 
li^vered  to  him  as  he  was  eating  his  breakfast,  he 
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asked  the  messenger,  Lieut.  Solomon  Allen,  to  go 
up-stairs  and  sit  with  Mrs.  Arnold,  that  Allen  might 
not  have  an  opjiortunity  of  conversing  with  the  other 
officers,  and  that  he  immediately  left  the  hou.se  and 
fled.  Further,  that  Washington  did  not  arrive  at 
Robinson's  until  after  Arnold  had  gone.  A  board  of 
six  major-generals  and  eight  brigadier-generals  was 
convened  to  try  Andre  as  a  spy.  Blaj.-Gen.  Greene 
was  president  of  the  board,  and  both  Lafayette  and 
Steuben  were  members.  It  met  Sept.  39th.  Not  a 
witness  appeared  before  it.  The  report  was  based 
entirely  u])on  Andre's  own  coufe.ssion,  which  admit- 
ted that  he  came  within  the  description  of  a  spy  and 
ought  to  sulfer  death.  The  execution  of  this  sentence 
was  ordered  to  take  place  on  tlie  day  following  that 
on  wliich  it  was  entered.  Sir  Henry  Clinton  made 
every  effort  to  save  his  young  frienil  and  aide-de- 
camp, but  inetfectuallj'.  Andre  showed  himself  se- 
rene and  brave  to  the  last.  He  .sent  a  request  to 
Washington  that  in  jilace  of  suffering  the  ignomin- 
ious death  by  the  rope,  he  might  be  shot,  and  die  like 
a  soldier.  To  this  request  Washington  made  no  re- 
sponse. Having  decided  not  to  grant  it,  he  refrained, 

as  he  said,  from 
tenderness  tow- 
ard Andre,  from 
conuiumicating  to 
the  latter  his  de 
cision  A  com- 
pany of  light  in- 
fantry was  detail- 
ed to  lead  Andre 
to  execution.  He 
sujipo.sed,  until  he 
saw  the  gallows, 
that  he  would  be 
shot.  As  that  ap 
^-  pea  red  his  face 
blanched  for  a 
moment,  but  at 
once  regaining  his 
self-possession,  he  remarked,  "Gentlemen,  I  did  not 
expect  this."  Being  asked  if  he  had  any  request  to 
make  before  he  left  the  world,  lie  answered,  "None 
but  that  you  will  witness  to  the  world  that  I  die  like 
a  brave  man."  The  scene  of  the  execution  was  a 
short  distance  from  Tajipan  village.  The  following 
inscription  was  cut  into  a  boulder  which  designated 
the  place: 

"ANDRE, 
Executed 
Oct.  3d, 
1780." 
In  1831  the  remains  of  the  executed  man  were  ex- 
humed, and  carried  for  interment  to  AV'estminster 
Abbey.  On  the  sarcophagus  there  is  this  inscription- 
"  He  fell  a  sacrifice  to  his  zeal  for  his  king  and  coim- 
try,  on  the  second  of  October,  1780,  aged  39."  The 
will  of  J,Iaj.  Andre,  dated  June  7,  1777,  and  filed 
among  the  reconls  of  the  surrogate's  court  of  New 
York,  is  signed  .lohn  Andre,  captain  of  the  36th  regi- 
ment of  foot.  It  a|>|)oiiUs  as  executors  his  mother 
and  three  of  his  uncles,  and  it  gives  to  each  of  his 
three  sisters  and  his  brother  the  sinii  of  £700  sterling. 
Other  bequests  are  named,  amounting  to  £350,  the 
residue  of  all  his  effects  being  bequeathed  to  his 
brother,  William  Lewis  Andre.  Andre's  watch 
was  sold  for  the  benefit  of  his  captors.  The  place 
where  Andre  was  captured  has  long  been  mark- 
ed by  a  monument,  and  on  the  occasion  of  the  cen- 
tennial of  Andre's  execution,  another  monument 
was  erected  there  by  ^Ir.  Cyrus  W.  Field,  of  New 
York.  This  procedure  on  the  part  of  Mr.  Field 
aroused  great  indignation,  which  was  freely  express- 
ed through  the  newspapers,  and  the  monument,  after 
being  defaced  and  injured  in- various  ways,  was 
finally  blown  up  by  dynamite. 


CON'WAY,  Thomas,  soldier.wasborn  in  Ireland, 
Feb.  37,  1733.  ^Vhen  only  six  years  of  age  he  went 
with  his  parents  to  France,  where  he  was  educated 
to  the  profes.sion  of  arms.  He  had  .seen  a  good  deal 
of  service  and  already  had  a  high  military  reputation 
wdien  he  came  to  America  in  1777,  a  colonel  by  rank, 
wearing  the  decoration  of  St.  Louis,  and  recom- 
mended by  so  eminent  a  personage  as  Silas  Deane. 
Therefore  it  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  that  congress, 
desirous  above  all  things  of  obtaining  the  services  of 
experienced  soldiers,  shovdd  have  at  once  appointed 
him  brigadier-general.  But  it  appears  that  Conway 
was  especially  obnoxious  to  W^ashington,  wlio  dislik- 
ed and  distrusted  him  from  the  beginning,  penetrating 
through  the  brilliant  appearance  of  this  Irish  soldier 
of  fortune  to  the  hollowness  which  lay  beneath.  He 
believed  him  to  be  an  unsafe  man,  who  would  use 
the  power  with  which  he  might  be  inli-usted  for  the 
purpose  of  self-aggrandizement,  and  when  he  heard 
that  congress  thouglit  of  promoting  him,  he  wrote  a 
strong  remon.strance  against  it,  giving  frankly  and 
boldly  his  reasons.  As  Conway  was  perfectly  aware 
of  this,  it  was  natural  that  he  should  be  deeply  an- 
gered against  ^A'ashington.  Out  of  this  anger  grew 
what  was  eventuallv  known  in  history  as  "  the  Con- 
way Cabal."  The  Irish  brigadier-general  was  pres- 
ent at  the  battles  of  Brandvwine  and  Germantown, 
but  it  is  not  related  that  he  performed  any  valorous 
act,  either  on  those  occasions  or  any  others.  He  con- 
cocted a  jilot.  which  was  to  make  Gen.  Gates  super- 
sede Washington  as  commander-in-chief,  and  suc- 
ceeded in  inducing  Gates  and  Gen.  Thomas  Mifflin 
to  join  with  him  in  the  conspiracy.  These  three  also 
managed  to  gain  over  a  faction  of  congress,  which 
was  as  destitute  of  real  ability  as  it  was  of  patrioti.sm. 
The  victory  of  Saratoga  precipitated  this  scheme  in 
behalf  of  Gates,  but  Wilkinson,  the  hitter's  aide-de- 
camp, while  bearing  dispatches  to  congress  giving  an 
account  of  the  capitulation  of  Burgoyne,  stopped  at 
the  headcjuarters  of  Lord  Stirling,  and  communicated 
to  him  the  contents  of  a  letter  which  he  had  .seen, 
from  Conway  to  Gates,  in  which  Washington  waa 
spoken  of  disparagingly.  Stirling  at  once  communi- 
cated to  the  commander-in-chief  what  Wilkinson  had 
told  him,  whereupon  ensued  a  correspondence  be- 
tween Washington,  Gates,  and  Conway  which  ex- 
posed the  whole  affair.  Gates,  in  order  to  extricate 
himself  from  the  diffieidty,  replied  that  Wilkinson 
had  forged  the  extracts  which  he  had  communicated 
to  Lord  Stirling.  Wilkinson  immediately  challenged 
Gates,  who  lirst  accejited  and  then  declined  the  chal- 
lenge, in  a  way  which  added  one  more  stain  to  his 
already  soiled  character.  In  the  meantime  it  was 
shown  that  Conway  had  written  anonymous  letters 
in  different  directions,  containing  false  assertions  de- 
.signed  to  injure  AVashington,  and,  altogether,  his 
conduct  had  been  so  infamous,  that  it  became  a  mat- 
ter of  poetic  justice  that  he  shoidd  be  condignly 
punished.  The  duty  fell  to  the  brave  Gen.  Cad- 
walader,  Washington's  devoted  friend,  wlio  challeng- 
ed Conway,  fought  him,  and  shot  him  in  the  mouth, 
the  ball  passing  out  through  the  br.ck  of  his  neck. 
Believing  that  he  was  at  the  point  of  death,  Conway 
wi-ote,  from  Philadelphia,  the  following  letter  to  Gen. 
Washington:  "Sir.  I  find  myself  just  able  to  hold 
my  pen  during  a  few  miimtes,  and  take  this  ojipor- 
tunity  of  expressing  my  sincere  grief  f(  ir  having  done, 
written,  or  said  anything  disagreeable  to  your  excel- 
lency. M\-  career  will  soon  be  over,  therefore  justice 
and  truth  pronqjl  me  to  declare  my  last  sentinieut.s. 
You  are  in  my  eyes  the  great  and  good  man.  Jlay 
you  long  enjoy  the  love,  esteem,  and  veneration  of 
these  states  whose  liberties  you  have  asserted  by  your 
virtue.  I  am,  with  great  respect,  your  excellency's 
most  obedient  and  humble  servant.  [Signed]  Ths. 
Conwaj'."  In  the  following  March.  Conway  ollered 
his  resignation  conditionally  to  congress,  but  it  ivas 
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accepted  at  once,  unconditionally,  whereby  he  was 
obliged  to  leave  the  armjr.  He  returned  to  France, 
and  was  afterward  appointed  governor  of  some  of 
the  French  settlements  in  the  East.  lu  India  he  is 
said  to  have  had  a  quarrel  with  Tippoo  Saliib,  which 
resulted  in  great  injury  to  the  Freneli  interests.  Dur- 
ing the  French  revolution,  he  commanded  the  royal- 
ist army  in  the  south  of  France  for  a  time,  but  was 
soon  obliged  to  leave  the  country  and  flee  for  his  life. 
The  exac-t  date  of  his  death  is  not  linown. 

HALE,  Nathan,  soldier,  was  Ixirn  at  Coventry, 
Conn,,  .June  0,  IT.'io.  His  fallier  was  Uitliard  H. 
Hale,  of  Coventry.  His  grandfather  was  a  pliysi- 
cian  and  his  great-grandfather  a  clergyman:  both 
were  educated  at  Harvard.  Nathan  was  a  delicate 
child,  and  gave  little  promise  of  reaching  manliood, 
and  still  less  of  attaining  the  physical  beauty  for 
which  lie  was  distinguished.  He  was  ft)ii(l  of  athletic 
sports  and  out-of-door  life,  but  was  fully  as  am- 
bitious to  e.xcel  in  his  studies.  He  was  |UL'pared  for 
college  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Huntington,  one  of  the  mo.st 
prominent  Congregational  divines  of  th('  times,  and 
at  the  age  of  sixteen  entereil  Yale 
College,  from  which  he  was  grad- 
uated with  tlie  higiiest  honors  in 
1773.  He  was  poinilar  with  fac- 
ulty and  .students  alike,  while  his 
grace  and  charm  of  maimer  won 
him  a  ready  welcome  to  the  most 
aristocratic  circles  of  New  Haven. 
He  tauglit  school  at  East  Haddam 
for  nearly  two  years  after  his  grad- 
uation, and  in  1774  was  appointed 
preceptor  in  the  Union  (Jrainmar 
School  at  New  Lonilon.  Coiui.,  an 
institution  of  high  eharacler,  de- 
signed to  prepare  students  for 
Yale  College.  His  parents  had 
destined  him  for  the  ministry,  and 
had  it  not  been  for  the  change  the 
revolutionary  war  caused  in  the 
current  of  events,  he  might  have 
carried  out  their  wishes.  His  con- 
nection with  the  New  London 
school  was  most  agreeable  to  him. 
He  had  considerable  scientiUc 
knowledge,  and  had  there  the  op- 
portunity to  devote  much  of  his 
time  to  literature  and  science.  His 
future  appeared  peaceful  and  fidl 
of  promise,  but  tidings  of  blood- 
shed soon  called  him  to  a  patriot's 
career.  He  was  among  the  first 
to  use  his  eloquence  and  efforts 
to  arouse  the  people  to  immediate  action.  At  the 
outbreak  of  the  revolutionary  war  he  said,  "Let 
us  march  immediately,  and  never  lay  down  our 
arms  until  we  have  obtained  our  intlependence." 
He  made  the  first  appeal  for  independence  in  a 
public  meeting,  at  the  close  of  \\  Itieb  he,  with 
others,  enrolled  themselves  as  vohmteers  in  the 
cause  of  the  colonies.  He  was  subsequently  ap- 
pointed a  lieutenant  in  Col.  Charles  Webb's  reg- 
iment, took  part  in  tlie  siege  of  Boston,  and  in 
January,  1776,  was  breveted  captain  for  his  gal- 
lantry. ,  Devoted  and  unselfish  in  his  adherence 
to  the  patriot  cau.se,  when  the  men  in  his  com- 
pany wished  to  return  home  at  the  expiration  of 
their  time,  be  offered  them  his  mouth's  pay  if  they 
would  remain  a  month  longer.  After  the  British 
evacuated  Boston  he  went  to  New  York  with  the 
greater  part  of  the  American  army,  and  while  there 
executed  a  daring  feat.  A  British  "sloop,  loaded  %\ith 
provisions,  was  anchored  in  the  East  river,  under  the 
protection  of  the  British  man-of-war  Asia.  He  im- 
bued a  few  picked  men  witli  his  own  patriotic  zeal, 
and  with  them  went  at  midnight  in  a  whale-boat  to 


the  Asia,  and  boarded  her.  He  succeeded  in  impris- 
oning the  guard,  and  in  bringing  the  sloop  and  pro- 
visions to  "shore,  where  the  latter  were  distributed 
among  his  famished  comrades.  About  this  time  he 
was  appointed  captain  of  a  company  of  Connecticut 
rangers,  made  up  of  choice  men,  and  known  as 
•'Congress's  Own."  He  took  part  in  the  battle  of 
Long  Island,  and  was  with  Washington  in  his  fa- 
mous retreat  across  the  East  river  from  Brooklyn.  He 
was  with  the  troops  in  New  York  at  the  time  the 
British  invaded  Long  Island.  Soon  after  this  he 
was  called  to  meet  Gen.  Washington  at  the  house  of 
a  Quaker  merchant — Robert  Muri-ay — on  Murray 
Hill,  New  York  city,  to  receive  instructions  for  aa 
important  mission.  The  exigencies  of  the  situation 
seenung  to  demand  that  a  trusty  jjerson  should  visit 
the  eneniy's  camp  in  disguise,  and  obtain  accurate 
knowledge  of  the  state  of  affairs,  Nathan  Hale  vol- 
unteered for  the  service.  Beloved  and  admired  as- 
he  was  by  his  comrades,  they  endeavoreil  to  dissuade 
him  from  such  a  perilous  undertaking,  the  failure  of 
which  meant  an  ignominious  ileath ;  but  he  refused 
to  listen  to  their  warnings,  replying  warmly:  "  Gen- 
tlemen, I  owe  to  m_y  comUry  the  accomplishment  of 
an  object  so  important  and  so  much  desired  by  the 
commander  of  our  armies.  I  know  no  moiie  of  ob- 
taining the  information  but  by  assuming  a  disguise 
and  passing  into  the  enemy's  camp,  I  am  fully  sen- 
sible of  the  consequences  of  discovery  and  capture  in 
such  a  situation.  I  wish  to  be  useful,  and  every 
kind  of  service  necessary  for  the  public  good  becomes 


honorable  by  being  necessary,"  He  left  the  camp 
on  Harlem  Heights  the  same  evening,  and,  disguised 
as  a  schoolmaster  in  search  of  employment,  enter- 
ed the  British  lines.  His  winning  manners  served 
him  well,  and  he  was  received  with  much  cordiality. 
He  obtained  the  necessary  information,  including 
drawings  of  the  fortifications,  and  had  reached  a  com- 
paratively safe  place  on  Long  Island,  whence  he  ex- 
pected to  cross  the  sound  to  Norwalk  the  following 
morning,  when  he  was  recognized,  seized  and  car- 
ried aboard  the  British  gua1d-ship  Halifax,  under 
command  of  Capt.  Quarne.  His  disguise  had  been 
penetrated  by  a  worthless  tory  cousin  of  liis,  who 
betrayed  him  to  the  enciuy.  He  was  carried  before 
Gen.  Howe,  who  had  his  headquarters  in  the  hand- 
some residence  of  James  Beekman,  at  ]\Iount  Pleas- 
ant, on  the  bank  of  the  East  river.  The  information, 
which  he  had  concealed  between  the  soles  of  his 
shoes,  convicted  him  as  a  spy,  and  he  was  condemn- 
ed to  be  hung  the  next  morning.  He  was  deliveix^d 
into  the  hands  of  the  British  provost  marshal,  Wil- 
liam Cunningham,  who  was  given  orders  to  perform 
the  execution  before  sunrise.  That  night  Hale  was 
confined  in  the  greenhouse  of  the  mansion,  imder  a. 
strong  guard.  He  was  denied  the  services  of  a  min- 
ister aud  the  consolations  of  the  Bible,  while  the  let- 
ters he  was  permitted  to  write  to  his  mother,  sisters 
and  betrothed  were  destroyed  in  his  presence.  The  no- 
torious Cunningham  afterward  said,  in  extenuation  of 
this  conduct,  ""itwasnecessary  that  the  rebels  should 
never  know  that  they  had  a  man  who  could  die  with 
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such  firmness. "  In  the  early  dawn  of  a  beautiful  Sun- 
day morning  in  September,  Nathan  Hale  bravely 
met  the  ignominious  fate  of  a  spy.  As  the  rope  was 
put  around  his  neck,  his  last  words  were:  "I  only 
regret  that  I  have  but  one  life  to  lose  for  my  coun- 
try. "  His  sad  fate  spread  a  pall  over  the  army  and 
the  nation.  He  was  admired  for  his  beauty,  and 
loved  for  himself.  The  women  of  New  Haveu  shed 
tears  of  genuine  sorrow  when  they  received  the  news. 
An  entry  of  his  death  was  made  on  the  town  records 
of  Coventry.  A  rude  stone  was  erected  to  his  mem- 
ory by  his  father's  grave  in  the  cemetery  attached  to 
the  Congregational  church,  and  in  1837  the  citizens 
formed  a  Hale  Monument  Association,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  obtaining  sufficient  money  to  erect  a  memo- 
rial worthy  of  the  young  patriot.  The  monument, 
of  Quincy  granite,  was  completed  in  1840,  at  a  cost 
of  $3,734.  The  Sons  of  the  Revolution  have  under- 
taken to  erect  a  statue  of  Nathan  Hale  which  will  be 
set  up,  in  the  autumn  of  1893,  in  a  corner  of  the  City 
Hall  park.  New  York  city,  on  the  spot  supposed  to 
be  hallowed  by  the  last  agonies  of  the  yoimg  hero. 
The  figure  is  to  be  cast  in  bronze,  and  will  be  about 
eight  feet  in  height.  Timothy  Dwight,  Hale's  tutor 
at  Yale  College,  commemorated  his  fate  in  verse. 
The  state  of  Connecticut  appropriated  the  sum  of 
$5,000  toward  the  erection  of  a  statue  of  Hale,  which 
stands  in  Hartford.  The  presentation  speech  was 
made  by  Chas.  Dudley  Warner.  .June  14,  1887,  and 
Gov.  Phineas  C.  Lounsbury  accepted  the  statue  for 
the  state.  The  date  of  Nathan  Hale's  death  was 
Sept.  32,  1770. 

JASPER,  William,  soldier,  was  born  in  South 
Carolina  about  1750.  But  little  is  known  of  his  life 
previous  to  his  enlistment  as  sergeant  in  the  2d  South 
Carolina  regiment,  at  the  opening  of  the  revolution. 
When  Fort  Moultrie  was  assaulted  by  the  British 
forces  on  June  28,  1776,  and  the  flag  staff  on  the  fort 
was  shot  away,  Jasper  leaped  from  an  embrasure  to 
the  ditcli  into  which  the  tiag  had  fallen,  and  amid  a 
storm  of  bullets  returned  it  toils  place  upon  the  par- 
apet. Gov.  Rutledge  presented  him  with  a  sword  as 
a  reward  for  his  daring.  Sub.sequeutly,  he  declined 
a  lieutenant's  commission  because  of  his  want  of  edu- 
cation, but  imtil  his  death  there  was  not  a  month  of 
his  life  that  he  did  not  distinguish  himself  by  some 
act  of  daring.  Once,  for  instance,  with  a  single  com- 
panion he  overpowered  a  British  guard,  and  released 
a  large  number  of  prisoners.  During  the  assault  on 
Savaunali,  Oct.  7,  1779,  he  was  killed  while  his  regi- 
ment was  charging  the  Spring  Hill  redoubt.  A  squjtre 
in  ,'^avannah  and  a  county  in  Georgia  have  been 
named  in  his  honor. 

NORTH,  William,  soldier,  was  born  at  Fort 
Frederick,  Me.,  in  1755.  Entering  the  revolutionary 
army  in  1775  he  accompanied  Benedict  Arnold  to 
Canada,  and  in  May,  1777,  became  captain  in  a  Mas- 
sachusetts regiment.  In  1779  he  was  appointed  aide 
to  Barou  Steuben,  under  whom  he  served  until  the 
close  of  the  war.  In  October,  1786,  he  was  made 
major  of  the  2d  U.  S.  regiment,  and  from  1780  un- 
til 1800  held  the  office  of  adjutant-general  of  the  U.  S. 
army,  with  the  rank  of  brigadier-general.  He  was 
also  speaker  of  the  New  York  assembly,  and  canal 
commissioner,  and  from  1789  until  1799  sat  in  the 
U.  S.  senate  as  a  federalist.  Baron  Steuben  be- 
queathed him  the  greater  portion  of  his  estate,  which 
Gen.  North  divided  among  his  fellow-officers.  He 
died  in  New  York  city  on  Jan.  3,  1836. 

STEVENS,  Edward,  soldier,  was  born  in  Cul- 
peper  county,  Va.,  in  1745.  He  participated,  as  a 
major  of  militia,  in  the  battle  of  Great  Bridge  on  Dec. 
9,  1775,  and  in  the  summer  of  1776  was  made  colonel 
of  the  10th  Virginia  regiment.  In  1777  he  was  or- 
dered to  join  Washington's  army  in  New  Jersev;  and 
at  the  battle  of  the  Brandy wme  bore  the  brunt  of 
Gen.  William  Howe's  assault.     Subsequently,  taking 


a  gallant  part  in  the  battle  of  Germantown,  he  was 
advanced  by  congress  to  the  rank  of  brigadier-gen- 
eral. He  spent  the  winter  of  1778  at  Vafley  Forge, 
and  in  August,  1780,  was  transferred  to  the  "southern 
army  under  Gen.  Gates,  opening,  with  a  brigade  of 
Virginia  militia,  the  battle  of  Camden,  and  "by  his 
bravery  being  instrumental  in  preventing  a  disastrous 
rout  of  the  American  forces.  He  served  under  Gen. 
Greene  at  the  battle  of  Guilford  Court-House,  where 
he  was  badly  woimded,  and  for  the  bravery  which 
he  displayed  on  that  occasion  was  warmly  prai.sed 
by  Gen.  Greene.  He  then  rejoined  W.asliington, 
with  whom  he  participated  in  the  siege  of  Yorktown. 
From  1782  until  17!l0  be  was  a  member  of  the  Vir- 
ginia senate.  He  died  in  Culpeper  county,  Va., 
Aug.  17,  1S20. 

BUTLER,  Zebulon,  soldier,  was  born  at  Lyme, 
Conn.,  in  1731.  At  the  outbreak  of  the  French  and 
Indian  war,  he  applied  for  service  with  the  provin- 
cial troops  of  his  native  colony,  was  appointed  an  en- 
sign, and  rose  to  the  command  of  a  company,  dis- 
tinguishing himself  at  Fort  Edward,  Lake  George, 
Ticonderoga  and  Crown  Point.  In  1763  he  sailed 
with  his  company  and  other  provincial  troops  to  re- 
inforce the  British,  who  were  be.sieging  Havana. 
They  were  shipwrecked  and  suffered  many  hardships, 
but  eventually  shared  in  the  honors  of  the  surrender. 
In  December,  1763,  Capt.  Butler  returned  to  America 
and  settled  in  Con- 
necticut, where  he 
lemained  until  the 
outbreak  of  the  war 
of  the  revolution. 
He  was  then  ap- 
pointed a  lieuten- 
ant-colonel in  the 
Connecticut  line, 
and      in       March, 

1778,  colonel  of 
the  3d  Connecticut 
regiment,  .serving 
through  the  cam- 
paigns of  1777  and  1778.  In  the  meantime,  having 
become  interested  in  lands  in  the  Valley  of  Wyoming, 
he  settled  there  with  other  colonists,  wlio  built  several 
stockade  forts  for  their  protection.  The  Indians  in 
that  neighborhood  were  very  averse  to  white  settle- 
ment and,  at  the  instigation  of  the  British,  exhibited 
signs  of  enmity,  occa.sionally  attacking  small  parties 
of  the  colonists  who  were  isolated  from  the  main 
body.  Finally  an  attack  was  made  by  the  Ameri- 
cans against  the  camp  and  fort  which  were  the  head- 
quarters of  the  combined  British,  Indians  and  tories, 
and  which  included  about  1,000  men,  command- 
ed by  a  British  officer  and  the  Indian  chief  Brandt. 
Col.  Butler  led  the  attack,  and  for  a  time  the  Amer- 
icans had  the  advantage,  but  the  misunderstanding 
of  an  order  caused  a  retreat,  which  eventually  be- 
came a  rout,  most  of  the  officers  being  killed  in 
their  ineffectual  attempts  to  rally  the  men.  Among 
the  officers  escaping  was  Col.  BiUler,  who  with 
four  or  Ave  men  succeeded  in  reaching  home.  On 
the  4th  of  July,  1778,  the  settlers  agreed  to  articles 
of  capitulation,  by  which  it  was  stipulated  that  their 
lives  should  be  spared.  In  spite  of  that  fact,  the 
British  and  Indians  proceeded  to  murder  and  phui- 
der  the  inhabitants  indiscriminately,  and  to  liuru 
their  houses.  This  was  the  "  ^Massacre  of  Wyo- 
ming," which  left  the  beautiful  valley  a  scene  of  death 
and  desolation.  Later,  Col.  Butler  was  ordered  to 
return  with  what  force  he  could  collect,  and  retake 
possession  of  the  country,  which  he  did  in  August, 

1779.  In  1780  he  was  "directed  by  Washington  to 
deliver  the  ])osts  at  AVyoming  to  Capt.  Alexander 
Mitchell,  ami  with  the  men  under  his  command  to 
join  the  army,  the  order  being  due  to  a  jealousy  lie- 
tween  the  states  of  Pennsylvania  and  Connecticut, 
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owing  to  a  dispute  which  had  arisen  out  of  the  claims 
advanced  by  Pennsylvania  to  lands  on  the  Susque- 
hanna occupied  by  citizens  of  Connecticut.  Open 
hostilities  between  these  parties  lasted  for  a  number 
of  years,  the  New  England  people  being  twice  driven 
from  their  settlement,  although  they  in  both  cases  re- 
turned immediately  with  reinforcements  and  repos- 
sessed themselves  of  the  country.  The  trouble  was 
finally  settled  by  what  was  known  as  the  "decree  of 
Trenton,"  which  established  the  claim  of  Pennsyl- 
vania to  the  disputed  territory.  To  this  decision  Col. 
Butler,  with  most  of  the  other  settlers,  yielded.  After 
the  war,  he  continued  to  reside  at  Wyoming,  and 
was  appointed  lieutenant  of  tlie  county.  He  died  at 
Wilkesbarre,  Pa.,  .July  38,  1795. 

ARNOLD,  Benedict,  soldier,  was  born  at  Nor- 
wich, Conn.,  .Ian.  14,  1T41.  He  was  the  fourth  of 
the  name,  William  Arnold,  his  earliest  American 
ancestor,  having  settled  on  the  Proviilence  Planta- 
tions in  1030.  Benedict  Arnold's  father  was  a  ship- 
owner, and  for  some  time  a  sea-captain.  Bene(li<-t 
was  fairly  educated,  and  besides  learning  the  ordi- 
nary Englisli  brandies,  ac- 
quired a  fair  knowledge  of 
the  classics.  He  is  said  to 
have  been,  pliysically,  very 
attractive,  but  of  an  insub- 
ordinate nature,  proud,  will- 
ful and  sensitive;  and  wlien 
only  fifteen  years  of  age.  dur- 
ing the  French  and  Indian 
war,  lie  ran  away  from  home. 
He  joined  tlie  colonial  army, 
which  had  liccn  fitted  out  for 
an  expedition  in  the  North, 
and  went  willi  it  as  far  as 
Lake  George.  But  he  found 
armj^  life  less  to  liis  satisfac- 
tion than  he  had  anticipated 
— the  discipline  of  camp  du- 
ties being  especially  irksome 
to  him  —  and.  accordingly, 
manifested  his  natural  dispo- 
sition by  deserting  and  mak- 
ing the  best  of  his  way  home  through  a  great  many 
privations  and  some  dangers.  On  returning  to  Nor- 
wich he  is  said  to  have  entered  the  apothecary  shoji 
of  a  Dr.  Lathrop,  who  appears  to  have  been  satisfied 
with  him.  as,  at  the  close  of  their  c<inneclion,  he 
gave  Arnold  £.iOO  sterling.  He  tlien  removed  to 
New  Haven,  Conn.,  where  he  engaged  in  business 
as  a  druggist  and  bookseller,  and  from  1TG3  to  1767 
continuel:!  in  this  line  with  considerable  success. 
On  Feb.  22d  of  the  latter  year,  he  married  ^larga- 
ret,  daughter  of  Samuel  INIausfield,  who  died  on  .Tune 
19,  1775.  From  1767  to  the  outbreak  of  the  war  of 
the  revolution  Arnold  engaged  in  many  adventui-es 
and  speculations,  by  which  he  accumulated  consid- 
erable property.  He  owned  ves.sels,  and  carried  on 
a  trade,  sometimes  with  Canada  and  sometimes  with 
the  West  Indies,  occasionally  going  to  sea  himself 
in  command.  At  Honduras  he  is  said  to  have  fought 
a  duel  with  a  British  sea-captain,  who  called  him  a 
"damned  Yankee,"  in  which  he  wounded  the  cap- 
tain and  forced  him  to  apologize.  It  is  also  stated 
that  during  this  period  Arnold  visited  England.  At 
the  time  of  the  battle  of  Lexington,  he  was  captain 
of  a  volunteer  company  at  New  Haven.  On  hearing 
of  this  engagement,  Arnold  inspired  his  men  with 
sufficient  enthusiasm  to  get  them  to  follow  him  to 
Cambridge,  where  he  arrived  Apr.  29,  1775.  His 
early  Canadian  experience  had  informed  him  of  a 
fact  which  he  communicated  to  the  ila.s.sachusetts 
committee  of  safety,  namely,  the  importance  of  Ti- 
conderoga  and  its  practically  defenceless  condition. 
He  was  at  once  commissioned  colonel  by  the  com- 
mittee, and  authorized  to  raise  400  men,  with  which 


to  capture  the  fort.  In  the  meantime  another  expe- 
dition had  started  from  Connecticut  and  western 
Massachusetts,  under  the  command  of  Ethan  Allen, 
with  the  same  objective  point.  Arnold  joined  Allen 
at  Castleton,  Vt.,  and  demanded  the  command  of 
the  expedition.  This  being  refused  him,  he  accom- 
panied Allen  as  an  aide,  and  Ticouderoga  was  cap- 
tured by  the  latter  on  ]May  10th.  In  the  autumn  of 
1775,  Arnold,  who  had  by  this  time  become  known 
to  the  commander-in-chief,  was  ordered  by  him  to 
make  an  advance  into  Canada.  He  undertook  the 
expedition  with  about  1,000  men,  and  conducted  it 
admirably;  but  the  default  of  Col.  Enos,  who  de- 
serted his  command  and  returned  to  Massachusetts 
with  300  men,  prevented  him  fi-oni  carrying  out  his 
original  plans.  On  arriving  at  Point  Levi  the  troops 
were  forced  to  cross  the  river  to  Quebec  in  birch-bark 
canoes.  They  succeeded  in  this,  and  on  the  night  of  the 
14th  of  November,  Arnold  formed  his  small  corps 
of  only  about  700  men  on  the  height  near  the  Plains 
of  Abraliam.  There,  as  the  garrison  would  not  come 
out  to  fight,  he  was  obliged  to  await  Gen.  Montgom- 
ery. On  the  arrival  of  the  latter,  Dec.  1st,  the 
city  was  at  once  attacked.  Gen.  Montgomery  was 
killed,  and  Arnold  di.sabled  by  a  bullet-wound'in  his 
leg,  iVrnold  was  made  brigadier-general  on  account 
of  his  eminent  courage  on  this  occasion,  and  contin- 
ued the  siege  of  Quebec  until  April,  when  he  was 
put  in  command  of  Montreal,  but  the  Americans 
were  soon  after  driven  out  of  Canada.  Early  in  June 
he  joined  Gates  at  Ticonderoga,  and  soon  after  ex- 
hibited great  bravery  in  the  command  of  the  Amer- 
ican fleet  on  Lake  Champlain,  where  a  terrible  naval 
battle  was  fought  in  October.  A  little  later  he  was 
accused  of  nefarious  conduc't  in  connection  with  his 
occupancy  of  Montreal,  but  he  was  exonerated  from 
these  charges.  In  the  meantime  conspiracies  were 
being  formed  in  the  army  against  various  generals, 
l)ut  "particularly  anainst  Washington  as  the  com- 
mander-in-chief. Arnold,  being  a  friend  of  AVash- 
ington,  and  strong  in  his  fidelity  to  him,  became 
.subject  to  persecutions  on  the  part  of  Gates  and  Con- 
way and  their  adherents  in  congress ;  and  this, 
doubtless,  embittered  him,  and  helped  to  draw  him 
away  from  his  previous  position  as  a  patriot  and  an 
officer  of  integrity.  Arnold  was  fortunate  enough  to 
be  in  Connecticut  at  the  time  when  that  colimy  was 
invaded,  April.  1777.  He  had  a  desperate  fight  with 
the  British  under  Gov.  Tryon.  in  the  course  of  which 
two  horses  were  shot  under  him.  but  he  drove  the 
British  ignominiously  to  their  ships. 
For  this  act  of  gallantry  Arnold  was 
promoted  by  congress  to  the  rank  of 
major-general.  Soon  after,  he  was 
sent  to  the  northern  army,  the  left 
wing  of  which  he  commanded  dur- 
ing the  battle  of  Bemis  Heights;  and, 
had  he  been  sustained  by  Gates, 
would  probably  have  been  recogniz- 
ed as  the  conqueror  of  Burgoyne. 
Gates  weakened  Arnold's  command, 
and  a  quarrel  ensued  between  the  two 
otticers;  but  on  Oct.  7th  Arnold  made 
one  of  his  most  magnificent  efforts, 
and  actually  achieved  the  victory  whose  credit  was 
given  t<i  Gates.  During  this  engagement  he  was 
badly  wounded  in  the  same  leg  which  had  received 
the  bullet  at  Quebec,  and  was  obliged  to  remain 
invalided  until  the  following  spring.  In  .June, 
1778,  he  was  put  in  command  of  Philadelphia,  just 
evacuated  by  the  British.  There  he  is  said  to  have 
lived  far  beyond  his  income,  and  he  was  charged 
with  oppression,  extortion  and  misappropriation  of 
public  money  and  property  to  his  private  use.  He 
quiirreled  bitterly  with  some  of  the  leading  citizens 
of  the  city,  and, "altogether,  became  so  involved  that 
he  contemplated  resigning  from  the  army.     An  in- 
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vestigation  beiug  ordered,  he  was  acquitted  of  all 
but  certain  trivial  charges,  and  this  decision  was  af- 
terward confirmed  by  a  court-martial.  Washington, 
to  show  his  i)ersonal  confidence  in  him,  offered'him 
the  command  of  the  northern  army;  but  by  this  time 
Arnold's  old  spirit  of  insubordination  had  again  taken 
hold  of  him.  Unfortunately,  also,  he  came  under 
the  observation  of  British  otllcials,  who  were  anx- 
ious to  find  some  one  in  power  in  the  American 
army  who  would  be  willing  to  betray  it.  In  an  evil 
hour  Arnold  was  tempted,  and  yielded.  He  shrewdly 
saw  that  if  he  could  place  the  British  in  control  of 
the  Hudson  river,  which  could  easily  be  accomplish- 
ed by  surrendering  West  Point,  he  would  have  such 
a  claim  upon  their  gratitude  as  must  eventually  inure 
to  his  highest  advantage.  He  accordingly  asked  of 
Washington  the  command  of  this  important  post, 
and  succeeded  in  obtaining  it.  Beverly  Robinson, 
whose  residence  was  just  opposite  West  Point,  on 
the  other  side  of  the  river,  was  a  prominent  tory,  in 
the  confidence  of  the  British  commanders.  Through 
Robinson,  Arnold  was  placed  in  correspondence  with 
Sir  Henry  Clinton,  and  at  once  negotiations  for  the 
surrender  of  West  Point  began,  Major  John  Andre 
{g.  V.)  being  the  emissary  from  Sir  Henry  Clinton. 
Arnold's  attempted  treason  proved  imsuccessful 
through  the  capture  of  Andre  by  some  Westchester 
yeomen,  who  came  upon  him  as  he  was  making  the 
best  of  his  way  toward  the  British  lines  after  a  de- 
cisive interview  with  the  traitor.  The  latter,  on 
being  informed  by  a  messenger  of  this  capture,  tied 
in  haste  from  West  Point,  and  succeeded  in  getting 
on  board  the  Vulture,  Sept.  25,  1780.  He  received 
a  sum  of  money  as  a  reward  for  his  attempted  trea- 
son, and  was  made  a  brigadier-general  in  the  British 
service.  In  this  capacity  he  was  sent  by  Sir  Henry 
Clinton,  in  .lanuary,  1T81,  to  make  a  diversion  in 
Virginia,  with  the  assistance  of  a  considerable  naval 
force,  and  he  actually  did  commit  successful  rav- 
ages on  the  rivers  and  along  the  coast  of  the  Chesa- 
peake. It  is  stated  that,  while  on  this  expedition,  he 
inqiuied  of  an  American  captain,  whom  he  had 
taken  prisoner,  what  the  Americans  wouM  do  with 
him  if  he  should  fall  into  their  hands.  The  officer 
replied  that  they  would  cut  off  his  left  leg  and  bury 
it  with  the  honors  of  war,  and  hang  the  remain- 
der of  his  body  on  a  gibbet.  In  September  of  the 
same  year  Arnold  made  an  attack  on  New  London, 
and  captured  Fort  Trumbull.  He  spent  the  follow- 
ing winter  in  London,  and  remained  abroad  tintil 
1787,  when,  for  a  time,  he  was  in  business  at  St. 
Johns,  N.  B.,  with  two  of  his  sons,  having  become 
so  unpopular  there,  according  to  tradition,  as  to 
have  been  hmig  in  ettigy.  He  is  said  to  have  been 
in  the  West  Indies  in  1794.  While  he  was  in  Phila- 
delphia, in  1778,  he  became  engaged  to  a  tory  lady, 
the  daughter  of  the  chief  justice  of  Pennsylvania, 
Margaret  Shippen,  whom  he  eventually  married. 
She  was  with  him  at  West  Point,  when  lie  received 
the  news  of  the  capture  of  Andre,  and  she  followed 
his  fortunes  thereafter,  dying  in  London  Ang.  24, 
1804.     Arnold  himself  died  in  that  city  June  14, 

isni. 

NASH,  Francis,  soldier,  was  born  in  Prince 
Edward  co\uity,  Va.,  May  10, 1720.  Francis  removed 
to  North  Carolina  at  an  early  age,  and  for  some  years 
was  clerk  of  the  superior  coiu't  of  Orange  county. 
He  was  also  for  a  time  a  captain  in  the  Britisli  army, 
participating  in  the  battle  of  Alamance  in  1771.  In 
1775  he  was  a  member  of  the  Provincial  congress  of 
North  Carolina,  and  in  the  same  year  was  made 
lieutenant-colonel  of  the  1st  North  Carolina  regiment. 
Having  been  advanced  to  the  rank  of  brigadier-gen 
eral  by  the  Continental  congress,  in  February,  1777, 
he  led  a  bngade  at  the  battle  of  Germantown,  where 
he  received  wounds  from  which  he  died.  His  broth- 
er, Abner  (1716-1780),  was  a  distinguished  patriot. 


and  fi-om  1779  to  1781  governor  of  North  Carolina. 
Francis's  nephew,  Fredei'ick  (1781-1858),  was  from 
1852  until  his  death  chief  justice  of  the  supreme 
court  of  North  Carolina.     He  died  Oct.  7,  1777. 

KOSCIUSZKO,  Thaddeus,  soldier,  was  born  in 
Cithnania,  Feb.  12,  1740,  He  was  of  noble  birth, 
and  after  receiving  a  military  education  became  a 
captain  in  the  Polish  army.  Sympatliy  for  the 
patriot  cause  induced  him  to  come  to  America  in 
1775,  bringing  with  him  letters  from  Franklin,  and 
in  October,  1776,  he  was  appoint- 
ed colonel  of  engineers.  He  was 
assigned  to  service  with  the  north- 
ern arm\',  for  which  he  devised 
the  defences  of  Bemis  Heights 
and  West  Point.  Later  he  served 
as  adjutant  to  Washington,  and 
participated  with  Gen.  Greene  in 
the  siege  of  Ninety-Six.  At  the 
close  of  the  war,  in  1783,  he  re- 
ceived a  vote  of  thanks  from  con- 
gress, and  at  Washington's  request 
was  breveted  brigadier  -  general. 
Returning  to  Poland,  he  was,  in 
1789,  made  major-general  in  the 
Polish  army,  and  gallantly  oppos- 
ed the  Russians  at  the  battles  of 
Zielence  in  June,  1792,  and  Dubienka  in  July,  1792. 
After  the  second  partition  of  Poland  he  took  up  his 
residence  in  Leijisic,  and  was  elected  by  the  French 
national  asseml]ly  a  citizen  of  France".  March  34, 
1794,  he  reappeared  in  Cracow  as  dictator  and  gen- 
eral-in-chief  of  a  revolutionary  party  tliat  had  been 
secretly  formed,  and,  at  the  head  of  a  small  ainiy  of 
peasants,  met  and  defeated  a  greatly  siijierior  Rus- 
sian force  at  Raclawice.  Having  organized  a 
national  council,  to  which  he  intrusted  the  govern- 
ment, he  again  took  the  field  with  an  army  of  13,000, 
but  at  Szczekociny,  on  June  6,  1794,  was  defeated  by 
40,000  Prussians  after  a  hard-fought  battle.  Re- 
treating to  War.saw,  he  held  that  city  against  the  al- 
lied forces  of  Prussia  and  Ru.ssia  until  the  latter, 
reinforced  by  an  Austrian  army  of  150,000  men,  over 
threw  his  arm_v,  and  captured  him  on  Oct.  10,  1794. 
He  was  confined  in  St.  Petersburg  for  two  years, 
but  in  179ti  was  relea.sed,  and  loaded  with  honors  by 
the  Emperor  Paid.  When  the  latter  offered  him  his 
sword,  he  declined  it,  saying:  "I  have  no  need  of 
a  sword:  I  have  no  country  to  defend."  In  1797 
he  visited  the  United  States,  where  he  was  received 
with  every  evidence  of  esteem  and  respect.  Upon 
his  return  to  Europe  he  settled  at  Fontaiuebleau, 
where  he  lived  in  retirement  until  1814.  In  180t> 
Napoleon  requested  the  services  of  Kosciuszko  in 
his  invasion  of  Poland,  but  the  latter  refused  be- 
cause of  the  conditions  upon  which  he  had  been 
given  his  freedom  bj'  the  Russian  government.  In 
1816  he  took  up  his  residence  at  Sokithurn,  Switzer- 
land; in  1817  freed  the  serfs  on  his  Polish  estates, 
and  on  Oct.  15,  1817,  was  killed  by  a  fall  from  a 
horse.  He  was  buried  beside  Sobieski  and  Ponia- 
towski  in  the  cathedral  at  Cracow,  and  a  great 
mound  to  commemorate  his  services  was  erected 
near  that  city.  In  1828  a  monument  in  bis  honor 
was  unveiled  at  West  Point.  See,  also,  Falkenstein's 
"  Lelien  Kosriuszko's  "  (LeiDsic,  182.5). 

POMEROY,  Seth,  soldier,  was  born  at  North- 
ampton, Mass.,  May  20,  1706.  He  learned  the 
trade  of  guu.smith  in  his  youth,  and  sjient  many 
j'ears  in  the  military  service  of  the  colony,  attaining 
the  rank  of  colonel.  In  1774  and  1775  he  served  in 
the  Provincial  congress,  where  he  was  distinguished 
for  his  patriotic  sentiments,  and  in  February  of  the 
latter  year  he  was  made  brigadier-general  of  militia. 
Participating  as  a  volunteer  in  the  battle  of  Bunker 
Hill,  he  was,"a  .short  time  afterward,  ajipointed  senior 
brigadier-general   of  the    Continental    army.     The 
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subsequent  adjustment  of  rank  provina:  difficult,  he 
resigned  his  eonimission.  and  retired  from  the  ser- 
vice. After  tlie  re)Milscs  of  Washington  in  1770  he 
raised  a  volunteer  force,  with  wliich  lie  marched  to 
his  relief,  but  fell  sick  while  on  the  way,  and  died  at 
Peekskill,  N.  Y..  Feb.  1!),  1777. 

WADSWORTH,  Jam^s,  soldier,  was  born  at 
Durham,  Ccinii..  July  li.  17:il).  He  was  graduated 
from  Yale  College  at  the  age  of  eiglileen,  and  from 
1750  until  1780  .served  as  town  clerk  of  Durham. 
In  177.')  he  was  made  a  member  of  the  conunittee  of 
safety,  in  1776  bngadier-geucral  of  militia,  and  iu 
1777  major-general,  being  engaged,  in  the  year  last 
named,  in  the  defence  of  the  towns  on  the  Connecti- 
cut coa.st.  From  17l~i;!  until  1780  he  served  in  the 
Continental  congress,  and  from  178.")  until  17S)0  he 
satin  the  executive  council  of  Conneclicut.  He  was 
also,  for  some  time,  presiding  ju.-iticeof  Ihc  New  Ha- 
ven court  of  conunou  pleas.  Ills  nephews,  James 
(1708-1S44)  and  William  ( 1773-1833),  founded  the 
town  of  Genesee,  N.  Y.,  and  became  extensive  land- 
owners in  the  western  part  of  that  state.  William 
served  in  the  war  of  1813  as  brigadier-general  of 
New  York  militia.  He  died  at  Durham,  Sept.  23, 
1817. 

WAYNE,  Anthony,  soldier,  was  born  at  East- 
town.  Pa.,  Jan.  1,  l'H'>.  His  grandfather  was  born 
in  York.shire,  Eng.,  and  in  middle  life  came  lo  Ches- 
ter county.  Pa.,  where  he  became  a  large  landed  pro- 
prietor. "Anthony's  father  was  a  farmer,  soldier,  and 
member  of  the  Provincial  a.s.seml)ly.  Anthony  re- 
ceived an  academic  education  and  in  HO.')  visited 
Nova  Scotiaas  a  land  surveyor.  In  1707  he  returned 
to  his  native  county,  married,  and  became  a  farmer. 
He  wasa  leader  of  tlie  whig  p:irly  in  the  events  that 
preceded  tlie  revolution,  a  memlier  of  the  colonial 
legislatiire  in  1774,  and  of  the  committee  of  safety  iu 
1775.  He  recruited  the  4th  Peimsylvania  regiment, 
was  madi'  its  colonel  .Ian.  3, 
1770,  and  marched  to  the  re- 
lief of  the  northern  army. 
He  fought  with  conspicuous 
gallantry  at  Three  Rivers, 
where  he  was  wounded,  and, 
later,  took  command  at  Ti- 
conderoga.  Feb.  21,  1777, 
he  was  raised  to  the  rank  of 
brigadier-general  and  as,sign- 
ed  to  Wa.shington's  army, 
then  operating  in  New  .ler- 
sey.  He  aided  greatly  in 
driving  the  British  from  New 
Jersey.  He  took  part  in  the 
battle  of  the  Brandywine  and 
stubbornly  opposed  the  pas- 
sage of  the  river  by  Knyp- 
hauseu's  Hessians,  battling 
all  day  and  retreating  in 
good  order  at  nightfall.  He 
■was  leader  of  the  assault  at  Warren  Tavern,  har- 
assing the  British  rear  with  a  tljing  detachment. 
At  Paoli,  on  the  night  of  Sept.  30,  1777,  he  was  at- 
tacked by  a  fcn-ce  much  larger  than  his  own,  but 
handled  his  men  with  such  bravery  and  skill  that  the 
British  gained  only  a  doubtful  advantage.  At  Ger- 
mantown,  where  liis  troops  repulsed  the  British  left, 
he  was  again  conspicuous  by  his  bravery.  During 
the  encampment  at  Valley  Forge,  in  the  winter  of 
1777-78,  he  contributed  greatly  to  the  comfort  of  the 
patriot  army  by  numerous  and  successful  foraging 
expeditions.  When  Sir  Henry  Clinton  evacuated 
Philadelphia,  Gen.  Wayne  followed  him,  engaging 
in  frequent  skirmishes  with  his  rear-guard.  Gen. 
Wayne's  brigade  opened  the  battle  of  Jlonmouth, 
and,  later  on,  by  a  gallant  repulse  of  the  charge  of 
Col.  Monckton,  made  success  certain.  In  Jidy,  1779, 
Gen.  Wayne,  at  the  head  of  a  corps  of  light  infantry. 
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recently  organized  by  Washington,  undertook  the 
capture  of  Stony  Point,  astrongly  fortified  po.st  on  the 
Hudson,  which  wasganisoned  by  600  men,  and  com- 
manded the  road  leading  from  New  England  to  the 
other  colonies.  Wayne  assaulted  the  fort  at  midnight 
on  July  l.")th, and  captured  it  after  a  brief  engagement, 
in  which  he  was  woimded.  The  defences  erected  by 
the  British  were  leveled  to  the  ground  and  the  stores 
and  ordnance  which  they  had  collected  carried  to 
West  Point.  For  this  service  congress  gave  Geu. 
Wayne  a  vote  of  thanks  and 
ordered  a  gold  medal  .struck 
in  his  honor.  In  1780  he  at- 
tempted the  capttire  of  Fort 
Lee,  but  the  odds  were 
against  him.  He  succeeded, 
however,  by  an  extended 
raid,  in  seriously  crippling 
the  strength  and  resources  of 
Gen.  Clinton.  In  Januarv, 
1781,  when  1,300  Pennsyl- 
vania troops  mutinied.  Gen. 
Wayne  persuaded  them  to  return  to  the  .service. 
Having  been  ordered  south  to  cooperate  with  La- 
fayette, his  sjilendid  generalshii)  turned  what  seem- 
ed to  be  certain  defeat  into  a  decisive  victory  at 
Green  Springs  on  July  0,  1781.  He  contributed 
largely  to  the  capture  of  Yorktown,  and  then  marched 
south  to  the  relief  of  Gen.  Greene.  On  the  night  of 
June  34,  1783.  he  was  attacked  by  a  large  body  of 
Creek  Indians,  but  naUed  them  with  disa.strous 
slaughter,  killing,  in  a  hand-to-hand  enciuinter,  Gni.s- 
ter.sigo.  the  ablest  warrior  among  the  Creeks.  Dec. 
14,  1783,  Gen.  Wayne  took  |)os.session  of  Charleston, 
8.  C  thus  brilliantly  ending  his  ivvolutionaiy  career. 
Oct.  10,  1783,  he  was  made  a  major-general  I))' brevet 
and  retired  to  his  hemic  in  Penn.sylvania.  In  1784  he 
wasa  member  of  the  Penn.sylvania  general  a.s.sembly, 
and  he  also  sat  in  the  state  convention  that  ratified 
the  federal  con.stitution.  In  1786  he  removed  to 
Georgia  where,  in  1787,  he  aided  in  framing  the  first 
state  constitution.  In  17!I0  he  was  elected  to  con- 
gress, but  after  serving  a  year,  his  seat  was  declared 
vacant,  and  when  a  new  election  was  ordered  he  re- 
fused to  be  a  candidate.  On  Ajjril  3,  17(13,  by  ap- 
pointment of  President  Washington,  who  had  given 
frequent  and  generous  acknowledgment  of  his  great 
worth.  Gen.  Wayne  succeeded  Gen.  Harmar  as  gen- 
eral-in-chief  of  the  U.  S.  army,  and  at  once  began 
the  organization  of  an  expedition  against  the  Indians 
of  the  Northwest,  who,  despite  the  fact  that  two  cam- 
paigns had  been  waged  against  them,  still  remained 
rebellious  and  hostile  through  Briti-sh  influence.  Late 
in  1793  Gen.  Wayne  advanced  into  the  wilderne-ss 
with  a  carefully  drilled  army,  built  Fort  Recovery 
as  a  supply  station,  and  pushing  on  to  the  junction 
of  the  Maumee  and  Auglaize  rivers,  erected  Fort 
Adams.  In  August,  1794,  he  marched  from  Fort 
Adams  to  the  rapids  of  the  JIaumee,  where  there  was 
a  British  post.  Fort  Jliami.  At  Fallen  Timbers, 
Aug.  20.  1794,  he  called  on  the  Indians  to  lay  down 
their  arms.  AVhen  they  refused  he  attacked  and 
completely  vanquished  them.  After  devastating 
their  country  he  marched  to  the  junction  of  the  St. 
JIarv's  and  St.  Joseph's  rivers  and  built  Fort  Wayne. 
He  then  returned  to  Fort  Recovery,  and  on  Aug.  3, 
1795,  executed  a  treaty  with  his  late  antagonists."  By 
this  campaign  of  Gen.  Wa3-ne,  not  only  was  the  ter- 
ritory of  the  United  States  greatly  augmented,  but 
permanent  peace  was  secured  with  the  Indians  of  the 
Northwest.  On  his  return  to  the  East  he  was  deputed 
to  treat  with  the  Indians  of  the  Northwe.st  and  to, sub- 
due the  British  forts  in  that  region,  but  died  at 
Presque  Isle  (now  Erie),  Pa.,  from  gout  before  he  was 
able  to  accompli-sh  his  new  mission.  He  was  buried  at 
Presque  Lsle,  whence,  in  1809,  his  remains  were  remov- 
ed to  Radnor  in  his  native  county,  where  they  now  rest. 
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In  promptness,  celerity,  and  complete  command  of 
the  science  of  war,  Gen.  Wayne  was  surpassed  by  few 
generals  of  his  time,  and  tliough  never  foolhardy,  his 
success  where  others  would  have  failed  gave  him  the 
appellation  of  "  Mad  Anthony  Wayne,"  and  early  in 
the  revolution  it  became  a  popular  saying  that 
"where  Wayne  went  there  was  a  figlu.  always;  tliat 
was  his  business."  The  date  of  his  death  was  Dec. 
15,  1796.  See,  also,  "Life  of  Anthony  Wayne,"  by 
John  Arra.strong. 

SULLIVAN,  John,  soldier,  was  born  in  Maine 
in  1740.     After  coniiileting  his  general  education,  he 
studied  law,   and  was  admitted   to  the  bar,  after- 
ward practicing  his  profession  with  success,  and  was 
a  member  of  the  first  Continental  congress.     In  1775 
he  was  appointed  a  brigadier-general,  and  in  the  fol- 
lowing  year   a   major  -  general. 
He    superseded   Arnold    in   the 
command  of  the  northern  army, 
June  4,  177(5,  but  was  soon  driven 
out  of  Canada  by  the  overwhelm- 
ing forces  of  the  British  and  In- 
dians.     Afterward,   when   Gen. 
Greene  was    ill.    Sullivan   took 
command  of  his  division  on  Long 
Island,  and  in  the  battle  of  Aug. 
27th   was   taken   prisoner   wiUi 
Lord  Stirling.     He  was  detain- 
ed, however,  for  a  few  mouths, 
only,  at  the  end  of  winch  he  was 
-  t"^Ti4  X'/ ¥-''  exchanged.     Dec.    20,   1776,  he 
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■cox.  ^'^^ i-c-^j^y\J^j~ci..fx^  of  his  division  in  New  Jersey. 
In  August  of  the  ne.xt  .year,  he 
planned  and  executed  an  expedition  against  Staten 
Island.  An  inquiry  was  afterward  made  into  his 
conduct  on  that  occasion,  which  resulted  in  his  re- 
ceiving the  approbation  of  the  court.  In  Septem- 
ber he  was  in  the  battle  of  Brand_ywine,  and  in  Octo- 
ber in  that  of  Germantown.  During  the  winter  of 
1777-78,  when  Count  d'Estaing  arranged  for  the 
French  fleet  to  attack  the  British  oil  Rhode  Island, 
Sullivan  was  assigned  to  the  command  of  the  troops 
which  were  designed  to  aid  the  fleet.  D'Estaing, 
however,  suddenly  sailed  away  for  Boston,  and  Sul- 
livan, to  his  own  great  disg\ist,  was  obliged  to  raise 
the  siege.  After  repvdsing  the  euemj'  in  a  sliglit  attack 
on  Aug.  29th,  Sullivan  succeeded  in  making  a  most 
skillful  retreat,  without  incurring  the  slightest  sus- 
picion on  the  part  of  the  Britisli  that  any  such  move- 
ment was  even  in  contemplation.  In  the  summer 
of  1779  lie  commanded  a  large  force  in  an  expe- 
dition again,st  the  "Six  Nations."  The  object  of  this 
expedition  was  to  avenge  the  terrible  massacres  of 
Wyoming  and  Cherry  Valley.  He  was  joined  by 
Gen.  Clinton,  Aug.  22d,  when  he  attacked  the  enemy, 
and  completely  dispersed  them.  He  then  penetrated 
to  the  very  heart  of  the  Indian  country,  killing  and 
capturing  a  considerable  number  of  the  savages, 
hurning  eighteen  of  tlieir  towns,  besides  a  large 
number  of  isolated  wigwams,  and  destroying  160,000 
bu.shels  of  their  corn,  as  well  as  all  of  their  vegetables 
and  fruits.  Everything  neces.sary  to  support  life 
was  destroyed,  so  that  not  a  single  vestige  was  left,  in 
that  section  of  the  coimtrj^  of  the  I'esources  which 
had  formerly  made  it  fertile  and  self-sup])orting. 
Meanwhile,  Gen.  Sullivan  had  incurred  the  dis- 
pleasure of  certain  members  of  congress,  and  of  the 
board  of  war,  on  account  of  his  having  made  great 
demands  for  military  stores  and  freely  complained 
,  of  the  government  for  inattention  to  these  demands. 
The  state  of  feeling  was  such  that  he  resigned  his 
coinmand  Nov.  9,  1779.  He  was  a  member  of  the 
Continental  congress  for  three  years;  he  was  also 
president  of  New  Hampshire,  and  rendered  very  ef- 
fif'ient  aid  in  quelling  Shay's  rebellion.  The  year  of 
his  retirement  from  the  army  he  was  appointed  a 


judge  of  the  district  court,  which  position  he  held 
during  the  remainder  of  his  life.  He  died  at  Dur- 
ham, N.  H.,  Jan.  28,  1795. 

MOYLAN,  Stephen,  .soldier,  was  born  in  Ire- 
land in  17:!4,  of  a  wealthy  and  influential  family,  his 
oldest  brother  being  K.  C.  bishop  of  C'ork.  He  re- 
ceived a  careful  education,  and  after  traveling  in 
Europe  left  Ireland  for  America,  becoming  a  suc- 
cessful merchant  in  Philadelphia.  He  was  a  stout 
defender  of  the  rights  of  the  colonies,  and  in  1775 
joined  the  army  in  front  of  Boston,  where  he  gained 
the  friendship  of  Washington,  who  selected  him  as 
one  of  the  members  of  his  staff.  In  June,  1776,  he 
was  appointed  commissary-general,  but  resigned  in 
the  following  October  to  recruit  the  1st  Pennsylvania 
regiment  of  cavalry,  of  which  he  was  made  colonel. 
He  spent  the  winter  of  1777-78  at  Valley  Forge;  was 
with  Gen.  Wayne  at  Bull's  Ferrj-.  and  served  on  the 
Hudson  river,  in  Connecticut,  and  in  the  south  under 
Gen.  Greene,  being  advanced  in  1782  to  the  rank  of 
brigadier-general.  After  the  war  he  again  engaged 
in  trade  in  Philadeliihia,  serving  also,  for  a  time,  as 
LT.  S.  commissioner  of  loans,  lie  died  in  Philadel- 
phia, April  11,  1811.  His  brother  John,  during  the 
revolution,  was  clotliier-general  to  the  patriot  army. 

■WILKINSON,  James,  soldier,  was  born  in  Cal- 
vert county,  Md.,  in  1757.  He  was  educated  under 
the  care  of  a  private  tutor  until  he  arrived  at  the  age 
of  seventeen,  when  he  commenced  the  study  of 
medicine.  On  the  outbreak  of  the  revolution  he  en- 
listed in  the  army  under  AVashington,  and  after  the 
evacuation  of  Boston,  joined  Arnold's  command. 
He  became  intimate  with  both  Arnold  and  Burr,  and 
having  received  a  captain's  commission,  accompanied 
tlie  former  on  his  expedition  into  Canada.  He  was 
promoted  to  rank  of  major,  fought  with  some  distinc- 
tion in  New  Jersey,  was  appointed  to  the  staff  of  Gen. 
Horatio  Gates,  and  successively  promoted  to  be  col- 
onel and  adjutant-general.  He  fought  at  the  battle 
of  Bemis  Heights,  Oct.  19,  1777,  and  it  is  said  that 
his  advice  was  solicited  and 
followed  by  Gen.  Gates  in 
several  instances  during 
this  campaign.  After  the 
surrender  of  Burgoj'ne, 
Wilkinson  was  sent  as 
bearer  of  the  news  to  con- 
gress, with  the  recommen- 
dation that  he  be  appoint- 
ed brigadier-general.  His 
claim  to  this  distinction 
was  a  fictitious  one,  how- 
ever, gained  b}'  taking  to 
himself  the  credit  for  an 
act  of  daring  performed 
by  Col.  John  Hardin,  of 
Kentucky.  As  Wilkinson 
took  eighteen  daj's  for  the 
delivery  of  his  dispatches 
from  Saratoga,  the  news 
was  a  week  old  when  he 
arrived,  a  fact  which,   in 

congress,  brought  him  under  the  satirical  tongue 
of  Dr.  .lohn  Withcrspoon.  He  got  his  brevet  of 
brigadier-general,  notwithstanding,  and  through 
Gates's  influence  secured  a  position  on  the  board  of 
war.  Meantime  he  had  become  mixed  up  with  the 
"  Conway  Cabal  "  against  Wa.shington,  and  it  was 
through  iiim  that  the  fact  of  the  existence  of  the  con- 
spiracy leaked  out.  He  was  forced  to  resign  his 
commission  as  brevet  brigadier-gener,al  in  conse- 
quence, and  was  not  again  in  active  service  until 
near  the  end  of  the  war,  when,  for  a  tune,  he  had  a 
position  in  connection  with  the  quartermaster-sener- 
al's  department.  After  the  war.  while  engagmg  in 
certain  sjieculations  with  a  view  to  trading  with  JTew 
Orleans  and  Natchez,  he  became  involved  in  a  trea- 
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sonablc  project  in  connection  with  tlie  Spanish  gov- 
ernment of  the  lower  Mississippi,  the  object  of  which 
was  to  alienate  the  "West  from  the  East,  and  to  buikl 
a  separate  republic  or  empire,  under  the  protector- 
ate of  Spain.  The  exposure  of  the  conspiracy 
to  the  convention  which  was  about  forming  a  con- 
stitution for  the  new  state  of  Kentucky,  and  upon 
which  Wilkinson  depended  for  the  consummation  of 
his  plan,  caused  the  entire  defeat  of  Ills  scheme. 
His  trading  sjx'culatious  proving  no  more  successful, 
he  applied  to  be  rein.stated  in  the  army  in  1791.  He 
succeeded  in  obtaining  an  appointment  as  lieutenant- 
colonel,  and  was  in  service  in  the  West  with  Gen. 
Anthony  Wayne.  It  has  been  shown  that  up  to 
1800  he  was  in  recciiH  of  a  pension  from  the  Span- 
ish government,  and  his  intrigues  involved  tlie 
southwestern  frontier  in  .savage  warfare  for  the 
ne.xt  dozen  years.  Meanwhile,  in  ^laicli,  1792,  he 
was  made  a  brigadier-general,  and  on  llic  dealli  of 
Gen.  Wayne  in  l'79(),  he  became  commander-in-chief 
of  the  army.  In  IHO,")  Wilkinson  was  made  governor 
of  Louisiana.  Aaron  Burr,  who  was  at  that  time 
developing  his  scheme  for  a  southwestern  empire, 
always  declared  that  Gen.  Wilkinson  was  involved 
in  the  conspiracy,  a  declaration  which  was  believed 
by  Gen.  .lacksoii.  !>oiue  even  alleged  that  Wilkin- 
son originated  tlie  whole  conspiracy.  Being  conrt- 
niartialed  in  1811,  and  charged  with" treasonable  con- 
nection with  Burr,  he  was  acquitted.  The  evitlence 
which  was  afterward  brought  to  light,  and  which 
would  liave  convicted  him,  was  not  then  known  to 
he  in  existence.  Appointed  major-general  in  1818, 
Wilkinson  got  into  trouble  with  other  oliicer.s,  and 
two  yeai-s  later  was  the  subject  of  a  court  of  in(|uiry. 
At  the  close  of  the  .second  war  with  Great  Britain  he 
was  discharged  from  the  U.  S.  service.  He  then  re- 
moved to  Mexico,  where  he  owned  nuich  iiroperty. 
He  died  there  Dec.  2S,  183.5. 

STEUBEN,  Frederick  William  Aug-ustus, 
soldier,  was  burn  at  Magdeburg,  Prussia,  Nov.  1.5, 
1730.  He  was  educated  at  the". Jesuit  colleges  of 
Nies.se  and  Breslau,  and  when  only  fourteen  years 
of  age  served  at  the  siege  of  Prague  as  a  vohmteer 
under  his  father.  In  1747  he  was  aiijiointetl  a  ca- 
det of  infantry,  and  so  rapid  was 
his  development,  in  cou.sequence, 
that  in  eleven  years,  when  onlj' 
twenty -eight  years  of  age,  he 
had  risen  to  the  rank  of"  adju- 
tant-general. He  was  woiuwlcd 
in  the  battle  of  Kunersdorf,  and 
in  1701  carried  as  a  prisoner  of 
war  to  St.  Petersburs,  but  was 
soon  after  released.  In  the  fol- 
lowing year  he  was  appointed 
adjutant-general  on  the  staff  of 
Frederick  the  Great.  Being  a 
man  of  method,  he  was  soon  able 
to  effect  important  reforms  in 
the  quartermaster's  deiiartment 
'/  j^  /7  of  the  Pru.ssian  army,  while,  at 
^/^^^^^^■i^^^^>^  the  same  time,  he  g'athered  to- 
gether and  superintended  an 
academy  for  young  officers  who 
had  been  selected  for  special  military  instruction. 
At  the  close  of  the  "Seven  Years'"  war,  he  made 
a  tour  of  Europe,  and  was  appointed  grand  marshal 
and  general  of  the  guards  of  the-  prince  of  Hohen- 
zoUern-Heckingen.  In  1777,  while  on  a  \isit  to  Paris, 
he  was  invited  by  the  celebrated  Count  St.  Germain 
to  go  to  America,  the  cause  of  the  American  revolu- 
tion being  greatly  favored  by  the  French  govern- 
ment. He,  at  the  same  time,  made  the  acquaintance 
of  Franklin,  who  was  then  popular  in  the  mloiu  of 
the  French  capital,  and  was  doubtless  influenced  by 
him  as  to  his  future  undertaking.  Leavins;  France 
in  the  fall  of  1777,  he  arrived  Dec.  1,  1777,  at  Ports- 


mouth, "Va.,  whence  he  proceeded  at  once  to  the 
headquarters  of  Gen.  Washington,  to  whom  he  of- 
fered his  services.  They  were  gladly  accepted.  Steu- 
ben had  an  income  sutUcient  for  his  support,  and,  like 
Lafayette  and  De  Kalb,  volunteered  his  services 
without  becoming  a  burden  upon  congress.  At  the 
time  of  his  joining  the  army,  it  lay  encamped  at  Val- 
ley Forge  in  a  most  deplorable  condition.  He  was 
at  once  appointed  to  the  office  of  inspector-general — 
his  brilliant  service  in  the  Prussian  army  entitling 
him  to  the  highest  rank — and  he  was  connuissioned 
a  major-general.  Steuben  a)i])lied  his  ideas  of  mili- 
tary order  to  his  new  work,  and,  inaugurating  im- 
portant improvements  in  all  ranks  of  Ihe  army,  he 
prepared  a  manual  of  tactics,  remodeled  the  amiy 
organization,  and  improved  its  discipline,  thereby 
brniging  the  American  force  into  a  condition  of 
much  greater  efficiency  than  thev  had  ever  before 
reached.  At  the  battle  of  Monmoulh,  Steuben,  as  a 
volunteer,  .showed  himself  a  tlun-ough  soldier,  as  he 
did  also  at  Yorktown,  where  he  commanded  in  the 
trenches.  During  this  siege  he  was  on  the  staff  of 
Gen.  Lafaj-ette,  with  whom  he  was  also  associated 
as  a  member  of  the  court-martial  which  tried  and 
convicted  Maj.  Andre.  Slcul)en  was  remarkable  for 
the  generosity  and  lineness  of  his  nature,  spending 
his  entire  income,  beyond  what  was  essential  to  his 
own  simple  necessities,  in  purchasing  clothing  and 
rations  for  his  men.  He  was  also  a  mo.st  agreeable 
companion,  posse.s.scd  of  a  lively  humor,  concerning 
which  many  interesting  anecdotes  are  related.  Ke- 
cciving  no  jjay  for  his  services  during  the  war,  and 
absolutely  impoverishing  himself  for'tlie  benefit  of 
his  ('(anpanions  in  arms,  congress  voted  him,  in  1790, 
an  annuity  of  .'i;2,.500,  and  the  .slate  of  Xew  "i'ork  jjre- 
sented  him  with  1(),()()0  acres  of  land  in  Oneida  coun- 
ty. He  built  for  liimself  a  log-hini.se  at  what  is  now 
known  as  Sleubenvillc,  divided  his  land  among  his 
aides  and  servants,  and  there,  during  his  last  days, 
devoted  himself  to  his  library.  He  was  a  member  of 
the  Reformed  Dutch  church  of  New  York.  His  death 
was  caused  by  apoplexy,  the  result  of  his  taking  too 
little  exercise  In  compliance  with  his  own  request, 
he  was  wrapped  in  his  military  cloak,  and  buried  in 
a  plain  colliu,  without  a  stone"  His  life  is  contained 
in  Sparks's  ■'  .American  Biography  ";  and  a  biograpliy 
of  him  by  Friedrich  Ka]!]!  was  also  published  in  New 
York,  iii'lStiO.     He  died  Nov.  28,  1794. 

LACEY,  John,  soldier,  was  born  in  Bucks 
county.  Pa.,  Feb.  4,  17.5.5.  When  the  revolution 
opened,  he  recruited  a  conrpany  of  volunteers,  of 
which  he  was  made  captain  on  Jan.  6,  1770,  and 
which  formed  a  part  of  Anthony  Wayne's  regiment 
in  the  expedition  into  Canada.  In  1777  he  was  pro- 
moted to  be  lieutenant-coliaiel  of  militia,  and  was  sta- 
tioned for  some  time  at  AVhite  Jloose,  Pa.,  where  he 
participated  in  numerous  engagements  with  the  Brit- 
ish. Having  been  advanced  to  the  rank  of  brigadier- 
general  of  militia,  Jan.  9,  1778,  he  was  active  in  the 
operations  around  Philadelphia.  In  1778  he  was 
chosen  a  member  of  the  Pennsylvania  assembl.v,  and 
from  1779  until  1781  he  served  in  the  Provincial 
council.  From  August,  1780,  till  October,  1781,  as 
commander  of  a  biigade  of  militia,  he  took  ]iart  in 
all  the  movements  and  battles  of  Washington's  army. 
After  the  revolution  he  .settled  in  New  jlills,  N.  J., 
where  he  became  an  iron  manufacturer,  serving  also 
on  the  bench,  and  in  the  New  Jersev  state  lecislature. 
He  died  at  Xew  Mills  on  Feb.  17,  1814. 

SUMNER,  Jethro,  soldier,  was  born  in  Vir- 
ginia in  1730.  His  father,  William,  an  Englishman, 
emigrated  to  America  in  IfiOO,  being  one  of  the  first 
settlers  of  Suffolk,  Va.  Jethro  removed  to  North 
Carolina  at  an  early  age,  where  he  became  a  leader 
in  political  and  military  affairs.  In  1760  he  was  ap- 
pointed paymaster  of  the  Provincial  troops  of  North 
Carolina,  and  afterward,  for  a  considerable  period. 
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he  commanded  Fort  Cumberland.  In  1776  lie  was 
made  colonel  of  the  3d  North  Carolina  regiment,  and 
until  1779  participated  in  all  the  operations  of  the 
army  under  Washington,  in  New  York,  New  Jersey, 
and  Pennsylvania.  In  1779  he  was  promoted  by  the 
Continental  congress  to  he  brigadier-general,  and 
transferred  to  the  southern  army  under^Gen.  Gates. 
He  took  part  in  the  battle  of  Camden  in  1780,  where, 
by  his  coolness  and  bravery,  he  aided  greatly  in 
rallying  the  patriot  troops  after  Gen.  de  Kalb  had 
fallen.  He  was  then  ordered  to  join  Gen.  Greene, 
fighting  with  splendid  valor  at  the  battle  of  Eutaw 
Springs,  in  September,  1781,  and  subsequently,  until 
the  cessation  of  hostilities,  he  was  engaged  in  the 
suppression  of  tory  raids  in  North  Carolina.  After 
the  war  he  engaged  in  planting.  He  died  in  War- 
ren cotmty,  N.  C,  in  1790. 

WARREN,  Joseph,  soldier,  was  born  at  Rox- 
bury,  Mass.,  June  11,  1741;  his  ancestor,  Peter  War- 
ren, being  one  of  the  early  residents  of  Boston,  and 
his  grandfather,  Joseph  Warren,  among  the  first 
settlers  of  Roxbury.  The  subject  of  this  sketch  was 
graduated  at  Harvard  in  1759,  and  in  1760  became 
master  of  the  Roxbury  grammar 
school.  In  1764,  having  studied 
under  Dr.  James  Lloyd,  he  began 
the  practice  of  medicine.  When  the 
stamp  act  was  passed,  he  contributed 
to  the  Boston  "Gazette"  a  series  of 
letters  in  opposition  to  that  measure, 
which  attracted  wide  attention,  and 
which  led  to  a  pro.secution  of  the 
■*""  W^  projirietors  of  the  paper  by  Gov.  Ber- 
**>s«i»'  ^Sfe>  nard.  Soon  after  this  time  Dr.  War- 
4  /  W  ren  became  the  warm  friend  and  one 
of  the  most  trusted  lieutenants  of 
Samuel  Adams.  He  was  a  member 
of  the  cotnmittee  which  protested 
against  the  impressment  of  seamen; 
was  prominent  in  all  of  the  town- 
meetings  attendant  upon  the  occu- 
pation of  Boston  by  the  Briti.sh  troops  between 
1768  and  1770;  was  a  member  of  the  committee  of 
safety,  appointed  after  the  "massacre"  of  Alarch, 
1770,  and  in  November,  1772,  formed,  with  Samuel 
Adams  and  James  Otis,  the  first  committee  of  cor- 
respondence. When  in  August,  1774,  Samuel  Adams 
took  his  .seat  in  the  Continental  congress  at  Phila- 
delphia, Dr.  Warren  became  the  leader  of  the  patriot 
party  in  Boston.  He  was  the  author  of  the  "  Suffolk 
Resolves,"  adopted  by  the  representatives  of  the  towns 
of  Suffolk  county  on  Sept.  9,  1774,  and  which  placed 
the  colony  of  Massachusetts  in  open  rebellion  against 
the  British  government.  These  resolutions  were  ap- 
proved by  the  Continental  congress,  which  pledged 
Massachusetts  the  support  of  the  other  colonies,  should 
armed  resistance  become  necessary.  When  the  Mas- 
sachusetts provincial  congress  met  in  October,  1775, 
Dr.  Warren  was  appointed  chairman  of  the  commit- 
tee of  safety,  and  entered  actively  upon  the  work  of 
arming  and  drilling  the  militia.  On  March  5.  1775, 
he  delivered  the  aimiver.sary  oration  upon  the  "mas- 
sacre," although  he  had  been  previously  warned  by 
British  otiicers  that  this  would  cost  him  his  life.  On 
the  night  of  Apr.  18,  1775,  he  gave  warning  to  the 
people  about  Concord  of  the  movements  of  the  British 
troops,  and  on  the  following  day  fought  bravely  be- 
side Gen.  Heath  at  Menatamy,  where  the  most  des- 
perate conflict  of  the  day  occurred.  On  May  31, 
1775,  he  was  made  president  of  the  Provincial  con- 
gress, and  on  June  14th  was  apiiointed  second  major- 
general  of  the  Massachusetts  forces.  On  the  morning 
of  June  17th,  being  apprised  that  the  British  troops 
had  effected  a  landing  at  Charlestown,  he  hastened 
to  Bunker  Hill,  participating  in  the  battle  as  a  volun- 
teer. While  attempting  to  rally  the  militia  at  the 
close  of  the  conflict,  he  was  shot  in  the  head,  and 
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died  instantly.  His  remains  now  rest  in  Forest  Hill 
cemetery,  Boston.  Congress  was  urged  by  Benedict 
Arnold  to  make  provision  for  the  support  and  educa- 
tion of  his  children.  His  name  is  perpetuated  by  the 
descendants  of  his  younger  brother,  John.  See  also 
"Life  and  Times  of  Joseph  Warren,"  by  Richard 
Frothingham  (Boston,  1865). 

LAMB,  John,  soldier,  was  bom  in  New  Y'ork 
city,  Jan.  1,  1735.  In  early  life  he  was  by  turns  an 
optician,  a  maker  of  mathematical  instruments,  and 
a  liquor  merchant.  He  entered 
the  patriot  army  in  1775,  partic- 
ipating in  Montgomery's  Cana- 
dian expedition  in  1776,  and  re- 
ceiving, at  the  battle  of  Quebec, 
wounds  that  led  to  his  capture 
by  the  British.  He  was  released 
in  1777,  and  upon  his  retiu'n  to 
the  colonies  was  made  major  of 
artillery.  Subsequently  he  was 
promoted  to  rank  of  colonel,  and 
served  actively  until  the  close  of 
the  war.  After  one  term  in  the 
New  York  legislature  he  was, 
in  1789,  appointed  by  Washing- 
ton collector  of  customs  for  the 
port  of  New  York,  which  office 
he  held  until  his  death.  His  life 
was  written  by  Isaac  Q.  Leake  in  1850, 
Mav  31,  1800. 

PUTNAM,  Rufus,  soldier,  was  born  at  Sutton, 
Mass.,  Apr.  9,  1738.  He  was  the  founder  of  Marietta, 
the  first  white  settlement  in  Ohio.  Previous  to  this 
he  had  .served  with  credit  in  the  French  war  and  the 
war  of  the  revolution,  rising  to  the  rank  of  brigadier- 
general.  He  subsequently 
acted  as  aide  to  Gen.  Lincoln 
in  putting  down  Shay's  re- 
bellion, and  made  a  journey 
of  exploration  to  Florida. 
He  filled  the  intervals  be- 
tween these  expeditions  with 
farming,  surveying,  and  ser- 
vice in  the  state  legislature. 
He  was  the  prime  mover  in 
the  formation  of  the  Ohio 
Company,  which  purchased 
from  thegovernment, through 
the  agency  of  his  father  and 
Mana'sseh  Cutler,  1,500,000 
acres  of  land  on  the  Ohio  riv- 
er, a  section  denominated  by 
the  opponents  of  the  scheme, 
"Putnam's  Paradise. "  Gen. 
Putnam  was  the  leader  of 
the  first  band  of  settlers  sent  out  by  the  company. 
The  two  weeks  spent  in  traversing  the  Alleghanies 
were  full  of  hardship.  He  says  in  his  journal :  ' '  Noth- 
ing had  crossed  the  mountains  since  the  great  snow, 
and  in  the  old  snow,  twelve  inches  deep,  nothing  but 
pack-horses.  Our  onlj'  resource  was  to  build  sleds, 
and  harness  our  horses  to  them  tandem,  and,  in  this 
way.  with  four  sleds,  and  men  marching  in  front,  -ne 
set  forward."  They  arrived  at  Marietta,  Apr.  7.  1788, 
a,  few  days  before  Gen.  Putnam's  fiftieth  birthday. 
The  next  year  he  was  appointed  judge  of  the  supreme 
court  of  the  territory  of  Ohio,  and  afterward  .served 
the  United  States  as  surveyor-general,  and  commis- 
sioner to  treat  with  the  Indians.  He  did  nuich  to 
prevent  the  admission  of  slavery  into  Ohio,  in  1803. 
In  conjunction  with  JIanasseh  Cutler,  he  saved  the 
Ohio  Company  from  financial  collap.se,  by  securing 
a  modification  of  its  contract  with  the  government, 
and  he  was  instrumental  in  establishing  the  Ohio 
public-school  system,  and  in  furthering  the  religious 
interests  of  the"  community  by  helping  to  found  the 
flr.st  Bible  society  west  of  the'Alleshanies.     But  as  a 
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soldier,  he  was  the  maiustay  of  the  settlement.  Alfred 
JIatlhews  says  of  him  iu  this  regard:  "  Tlie  live  years 
of  Indian  war,  but  for  the  firmne.ss  of  Gen.  Putnam 
and  his  sagacious  management,  would  have  resulted 
either  in  tlie  withdrawal  or  anniliilation  of  the 
colony."     He  died  at  Marietta,  ().,  :\Iay  1,  1S:24. 

MABION,  Francis,  soldier,  was  born  at  Win- 
yah,  near  Georgetown,  S.  C,  iu  1783.  His  Hugue- 
not grandfather,  Benjamin  Marion,  left  Frauoe  in 
1690,  and  liis  was  one  of  the  seventy  or  eiglity  e.viled 
families  which  .settled  on  the  banks  of  the  Santee 
river  iu  South  Carolina.  Benjamin's  son,  Gabriel, 
married  Esther  Cardes,  and  the  i)air  had  si.\  children, 
of  wliom  one  was  a  daughter. 
Francis  Marion  was  tlie  la.st-born 
child,  and  llie  iuHuence  of  ances- 
try in  the  determination  of  his 
character  is  discernible  in  his  sub- 
seijuent  life.  Physically  he  was 
diminutive  and  puny  to  a  re- 
niarkal)le  degree,  his  biographer, 
AV'cems,  pn'scrviug  a  tradition 
tliat  at  birtli  lie  "was  not  larger 
than  a  New  England  lobster,  and 
might  easily  enough  have  been 
puir  into  a  quart  pot."  By  the 
time  he  had  reached  his  twelfth 
year,  however,  his  con.stitution 
li.-id  undergone  a  change  and  his 
health  had  bec'ome  good.  Tiring 
of  rural  life,  he  longed  for  the 
ocean,  and  when  si.xteen  years 
old,  notwithstanding  the  solicit- 
ations of  his  mother,  embarked  in  a  small  vessel 
bound  for  the  West  Indies.  She  foundered  at 
sea,  sinking  so  suddenly  that  her  crew,  six  iu  num- 
ber, had  barely  time  to  escape  in  the  jolly-boat, 
without  food  or  water.  Two  of  their  number  per- 
ished by  starvation.  On  the  seventh  day  after  the 
foundering,  the  four  survivors  were  picked  up  by 
a  passing  vessel,  and  were  finally  restored  to  their 
homes.  When  he  reached  his,  young  ^Marion, 
contentedly  it  may  be  conjectured,  resumed  the 
humble  occupation  of  a  tiller  of  the  soil,  the  family 
resources  being  very  moderate.  Before  lie  was 
twenty  five  years  old  his  father  died,  and  in  17.i8  he 
was  planting  with  his  mother  and  his  brother  Ga- 
briel, near  Preison's  Lock,  on  the  Santee  canal.  In 
1759  they  separated,  Gabriel  removing  to  Belle  Island, 
S.  C,  where  theremainsof  his  distinguished  brother 
were  afterward  interred,  and  Francis  settling  at  Pond 
Bluff  in  the  parisli  of  St.  John.  This  was  thereafter 
his  residence,  and  it  is  still  pointed  out  as  Marion's 
plantation.  It  lies  withiu  cannon-shot  of  the  battle- 
ground of  Eutaw  Springs.  Up  to  this  time,  and 
throughout  his  life,  indeed,  it  does  not  appear,  says 
one  of  his  biographers,  that  his  educational  acquisi- 
tions, in  a  literary  point  of  view,  were  ever  any  more 
valuable  than  those  afforded  at  the  present  day  by 
the  simplest  grammar-schools  of  the  country.  The 
year  in  which  he  took  up  residence  at  Pond  Bluff, 
the  colony  of  South  Carolina  was  on  the  eve  of  an 
Indian  war,  and  James's  "Life  of  Marion"  asserts 
that  he  repaired  that  year  to  the  appointed  rendez- 
vous to  engage  in  a  campaign  against  the  Cherokees, 
which  had  been  ordered  by  Gov.  Lyttleton.  Before 
the  month  of  May,  1760,  another  camp  for  the  inva- 
sion of  the  Cherokee  territory  was  established,  and  it 
is  believed  that  at  this  time  Marion  was  again  a  vol- 
unteer. Certainly  in  1761,  when  Col.  James  Grant 
of  the  Royal  Scots  Highland  regiment,  with  1,200 
South  Carolinians  under  Col.  Middleton,  commanded 
in  the  Cherokee  campaign,  Marion  served  as  lieuten- 
ant under  Capt.  Wm.  Moultrie.  In  a  sharp  battle 
with  the  Indians  in  June  at  Etchoee,  the  command  of 
the  advance  guard  of  thirty  men  was  intrusted  to 
Marion,  and  in  a  defile,  at  the  foot  of  a  hill,  twenty- 


one  of  the  thirty  were  prostrated  by  the  fire  of  the 
savages.    The  result  of  the  engagement  which  ensued, 
however,  was  the  utter  breaking  of  the  spirit  of  the 
Indians.    Fourteen  towns  in  the  middle  Indian  settle- 
ments, as  well  as  Etchoee,  were  reduced  to  ashes. 
Cornfields  were  ravaged  and  the  country  depleted  of 
power  to  afford  any  subsistence  to  the  tribe.     Marion 
revolted  from  the  severity  of  this  treatment,  and  his 
utterance  in  respect  to  it  is  worth  noting:     "  To  me 
it  apjieared  a  .shocking  sight.     When  we  are  gone  the 
Indian  children  will  return  and  ask  their  mothers: 
'  Who  did  this  V  '  '  The  white  people,  the  Christians,' 
will  lie  the  reply."    This  vein  of  tenderness,  attribut- 
able to  his   lineage,  always  tempered  the   military 
career  of  the  great  partisan.     For  fifteen  years  at 
least,  from  this  time,  we  hear  nothing  from  him  ex- 
cept that  he  was  quietly  engaged  in  rural  and  domes- 
tic occupations.   He  was  fond  of  angling  and  of  hunt- 
ing, while  his  firmness  and  piety,  his  gentle  temper 
and  recognized  braver}',  secured  for  him  the  esteem 
and  confidence  of  the  community.     In  177.'j  he  was 
returned  to  the  jirovincial  congress  of  South  Carolina 
as  a  member  from  St.  John.    This  body  distinguished 
itself  by  committing  the  people  of  the  province  to  the 
American  revolution,  adopting  the  bill  of  rights,  as 
declared  by  the  Continental  congress.    Under  the  im- 
mediate suggestion  and  by  direct  participation  of  this 
legislative  body,  moreover,  overt  acts  of  treason  were 
committcfl.    The  public  armory  in  Charleston  was 
broken  open  at  night,  and  arms  were  removed.    Pow- 
der was  taken  from  the  jniblic  magazines,  and  chests 
containing  tea,  on  which  duty  had  been  imposed  by 
the  Englisli  parliament,  were  tumbled  into  the  Cooper 
river.     When  this  congress,  after  adjourning  for  a 
short  time,  met  on  the  first  of  June,  it  also  passed, 
although   not  without  considerable  opposition,  the 
"act  for  association,"  which  had  been  recommended 
to  all  the  colonies  by  the  Continental  congress,  and  on 
the  fourth  day  of  its  session  resolved  to  raise  1,500  in- 
fantry soldiers,  and  450  cavalry.     June  14th,  a  mill- 
ion of  money  was  voted,  and  a  council  of  safety  was 
then  elected,  vested  with  the  executive  power  of  the 
province.     Marion  was  chosen  a  captain  in  the  3d 
infantry  regiment  of  these  troops,  liis   commission 
dating  June  21,  1775,  the  day  preceding  the  adjourn- 
ment of  the  congress.     With  his  friend,  Capt.  Peter 
Horry,  he  speedily  filled  up,  from  the  neighborhoods 
of  Georgetown,  Black  river,  and  the  Great  Pedee, 
the  ranks  of  two  companies,  consisting  of  fifty  men 
each.     He  first  drew  sword  against  the  British,  Sept. 
14,  1775,  when  he  participated  in  the  occupation  of 
Fort  Johnson,  on  James  island,  in  Charleston  harbor, 
but   a  few    hours    after  it    had    been    abandoned 
by  the  royalist  forces.    He    was    next    placed    in 
command  of  the  military  fort  at  Dorchester,  at  the 
head  of  navigation  on  the  Ashley  river,  twenty  miles 
from  Charleston,  to  which  place  the  public  stores 
and  vends  were  iu  great  part  transferred.     Later  on 
he  was  dispatched  to  Fort  Johnson,  whose  defences 
he  completed.    Promoted  to  be  major,  he  engaged  so 
diligently  in  the  work  of  drilling  his  regiment,  the 
2d.  that  he  was  styled  its    "architect."     June  30, 
1776,    in  an   engagement  with    the    British    fleet, 
Marion,  whose  regiment  was  then  stationed  at  the 
partly  finished  Fort  Sullivan,  bore  an  important  part, 
contributing  largely  to  a  patriot  victory  which  gave 
to  the  southern  states  a  three  years'  respite  from  any 
serious  attack  by  the  enemy.     Fort  Sullivan  was 
from  that  day  known  as  Fort  Jloultrie,  and  Marion 
was  subsequently  placed  in  command  there.    When 
Gen.  Lincoln  and  the  French  Count  d'Estaing  made 
their  ill-starred  attempt  in  September,  1779,  against 
Savannah,  Ga.,  then  held  by  British  troops,  Marion 
participated,  being  second  in  command  of  his  regi- 
ment.    After  this,  Lincoln  withdrew  his  troops  to 
Sheldon,  S.  C,  to  drill  the  militia  of  the  neighbor- 
hood.    When  the  city  of  Charleston  was  taken  by 
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the  English,  May,  1770,  Marion,  ■u'ho  had  just  before 
inarched  into  the  city  from  Dorchester,  was,  fortu- 
nately, at  his  home  in  the  country,  suffering  from  a 
broken  ankle,  the  injury  having  been  received  in 
leaping  from  the  second-story  window  of  a  friend's 
home  in  the  city.  That  friend  had  turned  the  key 
upon  his  guests  at  a  dinner-party,  including  Marion, 
and  declared  that  no  one  of  tliem  should  go  forth 
until  he  should  be  goi'ged  with  wine.  Marion,  being 
strictly  temperate,  declined  to  be  coerced.  When 
the  British,  after  occupying  Charleston,  began  to  raid 
the  surrounding  country,  luider  Tarleton,  Marion, 
already  conspicuous  by  his  military  service,  was 
compelled  to  take  refuge  in  the  forest.  His  adven- 
tures, as,  in  his  feebleness,  he  was  driven  from  house 
to  house,  from  tree  to  thicket,  and  from  thicket  to 
swamp,  were,  without  doubt,  among  the  most  excit- 
ing of  his  life.  As  soon  as  lie  could  mount  his  horse 
hecollected  a  few  friends  (less  than  twenty)  and  set 
out  for  North  Carolina,  to  meet  Baron  de  Kalb,  wiio 
was  drawing  toward  South  C-arolina  at  the  head  of 
a  Continental  force,  sent  from  Virginia  by  Gen. 
Washington  for  the  relief  of  Charleston.  Weems 
asserts  that  on  their  journey,  albeit  in  sore  poverty, 
Marion  was  in  fine  spirits,  and  that  in  answer  to  the 
complaints  of  his  companion,  Peter  Horry,  that  their 
"happy  days  were  all  gone,"  he  declared:  "  On  the 
contrary,  they  are  yet  to  come.  The  victory  is  still 
due.  The  enemy,  it  is  true,  have  all  the  trumps,  and 
if  they  liad  but  spirit  to  play  a  generous  game,  they 
would  certainly  ruin  us,  but  they  have  no  idea  of 
that  game.  Tliey  will  treat  the  people  cruelly  and 
that  one  thing  will  ruin  them  and  save  the  country." 
Reaching  De  Kalb,  JIarion  fomid  that  the  latter  had 
been  superseded  in  his  command  by  Gen.  Gates,  who 
did  not  comprehend  Marion's  capacities  nor  tlie  value 
of  his  services.  Gov.  Rutledge,  of  Carolina,  who 
was  in  Gates's  camp,  exerted  himself  in  Clarion's 
behalf,  but  only  succeeded  in  bringing  about  an  in- 
terview between  them  in  which  JIariou  counseled 
the  adoption  of  a  scheme  which  was  rejected  by 
Gates,  but  afterward  carried  out  by  Gen.  Greene; 
namely,  the  moving  of  his  army  into  the  heart  of 
South  Carolina,  thereby  giving  an  opportunity  for  the 
patriots  to  rally,  and  forcing  the  British  to  concen- 
trate their  scattered  forces  and  circumscribe  their  in- 
fluence. In  consequence  of  neglecting  this  advice, 
the  vainglorious  Gates  came  to  grief  at  Camden, 
S.  C,  Aug.  16th,  at  the  hands  of  Lord  Cornwallis,  in 
the  most  disastrous  defeat  ever  suffered  by  an  Amer- 
ican army.  But  before  this,  and  while  Marion  was 
in  Gates's  camp,  a  messenger  had  reached  him  from 
the  whigs  of  Williamsburg,  S.  C,  then  newly  risen 
in  arms,  summoning  him  to  become  their  leader. 
Gov.  Rutledge  fortliwith  issued  to  Marion  his  com- 
mission, and  he  left  at  once  to  recruit  wliat  afterward 
proved  to  be  tlie  famous  ' '  Marion's  brigade. "  Follow- 
ing  Gates's  defeat  and  the  rout  of  Sumter's  troop 
which  occurred  two  days  after  it,  this  brigade  was  the 
only  American  force  worth  naming  in  South  Carolina. 
Most  of  these  troopers  were  men  of  Irish  parentage, 
■with  all  the  Celt's  bitter  feeling  against  the 
Anglo-Saxon.  They  were  fearless  men,  of  power- 
ful frames,  and  au  audacious  gallantry  that  led  them 
to  delight  in  danger.  Tliey  were  good  riders,  too,  and 
wonderful  marksmen,  possessed  of  a  himtsman's 
knowledge  and  ingenuity,  able,  in  swamp  and  forest, 
not  only  to  avoid  danger,  but  frequently  to  turn  dan- 
ger to  their  own  advantage — precisely  the  men  who, 
under  Marion's  training,  were  to  make  the  most  effi- 
cient of  all  partisan  soldiery.  They  had  espoused 
the  patriots'  cause  with  zeal.  Four  captains  were 
chosen  for  as  many  companies  before  Marion's  arrival ; 
McCottry,  Morrison,  James,  and  McCauley,  and  they 
had  also  some  skirmishing  with  the  British  troops. 
Prom  the  time  of  his  reaching  them,  JIarion,  under 
the  commission  of  the  South  Carolina  governor,  was 


known  as  "The  General."  "He  came  to  us, " says 
one  of  their  munber  who  served  under  him  at  the 
age  of  fifteen,  "  rather  below  the  middle  stature,  lean, 
and  swarthy.  His  body  was  well  set,  his  knees  and 
ankles  badly  formed,  and  he  still  limped  upon  one 
leg.  He  was  forty-eight  years  of  age,  with  frame 
capable  of  enduring  fatigue  and  every  privation.  He 
was  dressed  in  a  close,  round-bodied  crimson  jacket, 
of  a  coarse  texture,  and  wore  a  leather  cap,  apart  of 
the  uniform  of  the  3d  regiment,  with  a  silver  cres- 
cent in  front,  beaiing  the  words  '  Liberty  or  Death. '  " 
He  found  his  coraniand  wretchedly  deficient  in  all 
materials  of  .service,  and  his  first  efforts  to  supply 
their  deficiencies  began  in  sacking  the  saw-mills. 
The  saws  were  wrought  and  hammered  by  rude 
blacksmiths  into  some  resemblance  to  sabres,  and 
thus  provided,  two  days  from  the  day  he  took  com- 
mand, he  advanced  upon  a  large  body  of  tories  com- 
manded by  a  Maj.  Gainey,  at  Briton's  Neck,  sur- 
prised them,  slew  their  captain  and  several  privates, 
dispersed  their  party,  without  the  loss  of  a  man,  and 
with  but  two  wounded.  In  twenty-four  hours  after 
this  he  was  again  in  motion  after  a  lory  captain, 
Barfield.  But  the  latter  was  forewarned,  and  awaited 
Marion  in  a  strong  position,  whereupon  the  Americans 
resorted  to  strategy.  Putting  a  Select  party  of  men 
in  ambush,  Marion  retreated  with  another,  and  thus 
beguiling  his  opponent  from  his  "  coigne  of  van- 
tage," Barfield  followed,  as  it  was  hoped  he  would, 
and  was  wretchedly  worsted  in  the  fight  that  ensued. 
These  two  achievements  gave  Marion  all  the  hold  he 


required  upon  his  troops,  and  also  that  eclat  in  the 
region,  which  apprised  the  inhabitants  that  a  man 
with  an  efficient  force  was  at  work  among  them. 
Aug.  17th,  while  ignorant  of  Gates's  defeat  by  Corn- 
wallis on  the  preceding  day,  he  sent  out  Peter  Horry 
with  four  companies,  to  break  up  communications 
with  Charleston  and  if  possible,  to  prociu-e  gun- 
powder, flints,  and  bullets.  He  himself  marched  to 
the  upper  Santee.  As  he  did  so,  he  heard  of  Gates's 
di.saster,  but  did  not  appri.se  his  troops  of  it.  On  the 
other  hand,  at  Nelson's  Ferry,  he  immediately  sur- 
prised a  strong  British  guard  with  a  large  body  of 
pioneers  taken  from  Gates,  killed  and  took  as  pris- 
oners twenty-two  British  regulars  and  two  tories, 
and  retook  150  Continentals  of  the  JIaryiand  line, 
who  were  being  conveyed  to  Charleston  from  the 
rout  of  Gates's  forces:  this  with  a  loss  of  one  killed  and 
one  slightly  wounded.  And  so  he  continued,  aided 
decisively  by  the  cruel  policy  adopted  by  the  British 
military  authorities,  until  Lieut.-Col.  Tarleton  wrote: 
"  !Mr.  ^Jlarion,  by  his  zeal  and  abilities,  showed  him- 
self capable  of  "the  trust  committed  to  his  charge." 
He  collected  his  adherents  at  the  shortest  notice,  and 
after  making  excursions  into  the  friendly  districts, 
or  threatening  the  communications,  to  avoid  pursuit 
he  disbanded  his  followers.  The  alarm  occasioned  by 
these  insurrections  freipiently  retarded  supplies  on 
tlieir  way  to  the  army;  and  a  late  report  of  Marion's 
strength  delayed  the  "junction  of  the  recruits  who  had 
arrived  from  New  York  to  the  corps  in  the  country. 
Cornwallis  wrote  to  Tarleton:  "I  most  sincerely 
hope  that  you  will  get  at  Mr.  Marion."    Orders  were 
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forthwith  given  to  Tarleton  and  to  llaj.  Wemyss,  a 
tory  officer,  to  make  Marion  retreat,  and  for  a  little 
time  he  withdrew  to  North  Carolina,  the  excesses  of 
Wemyss,  as  he  ravajied  tlie  country  in  jiursuit,  more 
and  niore  indamiug  the  patriot  population.  Jlarion 
soon  returned  by  a  forced  march,  and  finding  a  large 
body  <if  tories  at  Black  Mingo,  tifti^en  miles  from 
Georgetown,  although  his  force  was  very  nuieh  in- 
ferior in  number,  fell  upon  them,  and  cut  them  to 
pieces.  His  next  encounter  was  with  a  tory 
colonel,  Tynes,  whose  sharp  defeat  supplied  Marion 
with  arms  and  ammunition,  of  which  he  stood 
greatly  in  need.  At  this  time  Lord  C'ornwallis 
wrote  that  "Col.  Marion  had  so  wrought  \ipon  the 
minds  of  the  people,  partly  by  the  terror  of  his 
threats  and  cruelty  of  his  punishments,  and  partly 
by  the  promise  of  phuider,  that  there  was  scarcely  an 
inhabitant  between  the  Saulee  and  Pedee  that  was 
not  in  arms  against  us."  The  first  part  of  this  state- 
ment may  be  dismissed  as  slander,  for  it  rested,  when 
made,  upon  vague  assertions,  unsusiained  by  any 
specification  of  cruelty,  and  by  no  sort  of  evidence, 
and  is  thereby  foreign  to  the  traits  of  Marion's  char- 
acter. In  view  of  his  successes,  the  British  redoubled 
their  endeavors  to  scatter  and  to  pr(^venl  the  reas- 
sendiling  of  his  forces,  and  also  to  apprehend  their 
leader.  Tarlclon  .sought  him  this  time  by  descend- 
ing the  river  Waterce.  At  once  Marion  essayed  Tarle- 
ton's  caiiture,  but  was  too  laleto  s<'i/.e  him,  and  the 
British  leader  jiassed  on  unmolested  to  join  his  own 
troops.  Clarion  fell  back,  upon  Tarldon's  advance, 
after  the  latter  had  come  up  with  his  connnand. 

Then  Tarleton  pur- 
sued him  for  twenty- 
five  miles  until  he 
found  his  purpose  ar- 
rested by  a  wide  and 
deep  swamp,  through 
which  his  eye  coidd 
see  no  beaten  road, 
and  when,  as  is  sup- 
posed, he  could  have 
reached  his  opjuineyt 
in  three  hours,  lie 
turned  the  head  of 
his  column,  and  cried 
out, "  Come,  my  boys, 
let  us  go  back  !  We  will  soon  find  the  ganie-eock 
(meaning  Sumter),  but  as  for  thisd -d  swamp- 
fox,  the  devil  himself  could  not  catch  him."  The 
two  American  soldiers  were  ever  after  known  by 
their  followers  by  these  names.  AVhen  Tarleton  de- 
sisted from  the  pursuit  of  Jlarion,  he  undertook  that 
of  Sumter,  but  was  severely  handled  by  that  officer, 
and  very  shortly  the  battle  of  King's  ^fountain,  Oct. 
17,  1780,  in  western  North  Carolina,  with  the  un- 
broken successes  of  Marion,  so  revived  colonial  cour- 
age and  sjiirit  in  South  Carolina,  that  the  forces  of 
Marion  received  decided  increase.  But  the  unstable 
character  of  such  increase  is  not  to  be  lost  sight  of. 
Marion's  men,  with  families  to  provide  for,  came  and 
■went  as  they  listed,  their  commander  making  such 
stipulations  with  them  for  their  return  as  he  and  they 
could  agree  on.  In  his  hands,  however,  albeit  he  wa-s 
at  times  sadly  hampered,  this  material  became  effective 
for  his  peculiar  warfare,  although  it  is  difficult  to  see 
how,  inthehandsofsome  commanders,  it  could  have 
been  made  available  for  any  purpose.  His  next  attempt 
was  made  against  Georgetown,  S.  C,  but  was  unsuc- 
cessful, and  in  it  Marion  suffered  the  ]iersonal  loss  of 
his  nephew,  Gabriel,  who,  being  taken  by  the  British, 
was  put  to  death  as  soon  as  his  name  was  known.  The 
Americans  straightway  retired  to  Swan  island  and 
established  there,  at  the  confluence  of  Lynch's  creek 
and  the  Pedee,  what  became  known  far  and  wide  as 
"  Marion's  Camp."  It  was  in  substance  an  island,  in 
a  swamp  abounding  in  live  stock  and  provisions,  and 


elevated  tracts  and  dense  cane-brakes,  and  some  spots 
on  which  Marion's  invalids  and  convalescents  spent 
their  time  in  cultivating  corn.  Jlarion  secured  all 
the  boats  of  the  neighborhood  and  fortified  his  posi- 
tion as  necessity  required,  and  thence  sent  out  his 
scouting  parties  in  all  tlirections.  He  laid  the  sur- 
rounding country  under  martial  law,  while  he  was 
himself  .secure  in  his  f;istness,  sallied  out  on  occasion 
to  harass  the  British  and  tories,  struck  his  harassing 
blows  at  tliejn,  and  was  Imck  in  his  safe  retreat  al- 
most liefore  they  could  conceive  whence  he  had  come, 
or  realize  that  he  had  come  at  all.  Secrecj'  of  action 
was  a  [irime  source  of  his  strength.  He  did  not  in- 
trust his  plans  to  his  most  confidential  officers;  al- 
though he  consulted  them,  they  ordy  learned  his  de- 
termination from  his  deeds.  He  left  no  track  behind 
him  if  h(-  could  avoid  it,  and  was  often  vjiiidy  hunted 
for  by  his  own  detachments.  His  favorite  time  for 
moving  was  with  the  setting  sun.  His  living  was  of 
the  i)lainest — he  was  abstemious  to  the  last  degree, 
he  and  his  men  were  clothed  in  homespun,  slept  in 
open  air  and  without  blankets.  His  llr.st  retjuisitioa 
from  subordinates  was  good  information.  Hence  his 
scouts  were  his  best  men;  their  boldness  and  cunning 
were  almost  beyond  I)elief.  To  all  of  this  is  to  be 
added  the  fact  that  he  maintained  among  them  rigid 
discipline.  Snch  a  life  begot  confidence  between 
general  and  othcers  (by  whom  he  was  admirably 
supported)  and  men,  and  n'sulted  in  the  production 
of  a  jjartisan  force  such  as  has  seldom  been  seen. 
A  story,  illustrative  of  the  poverty  of  the  partisan 
commissariat,  is  well  known  ;  it  is  to  the  effect 
that  a  yonng  British  officer  was  led  blindfolded  by 
a  scouting  jiarty  into  the  centre  of  Marion's  camp, 
and  having  transacted  his  bu.sine.ss  with  him  was 
invited  to  stop  for  dinner,  which  consisted  en- 
tirely of  roasted  potatoes  served  on  pi('ces  of  bark. 
"But  surely,  general,  this  cannot  be  your  ordinary 
fare!"  "Indeed,  sir,  it  is,"  replied  the  general, 
"and  we  are  fortunate  on  this  occasion,  entertaining 
company,  to  have  more  than  our  usual  allowance." 
When  Gen.  Nathanael  Greene  took  connnand  of  the 
renuiants  of  Gates's  army,  at  Charlotte,  N.  C,  De- 
cember, 1781,  he  put  himself  into  communication 
with  Marion,  and  received  from  him  prompt  and  full 
intelligence  of  the  British  movements  and  resources. 
A  second  attempt  again.st  Georgetown,  S.  C,  made 
by  Marion,  Jan.  13,  1781,  after  the  junction  of 
Col.  Henry  Lee's  forces  with  his  own,  was  only  par- 
tially successful,  the  surprise  being  incomplete,  al- 
though the  Americans  secured  the  person  of  the  Brit- 
ish commandant.  When  Lee  was  recalled  by  Greene, 
Marion  struck  at  British  and  tory  ports  on  the  Pedee 
river,  and  then  organized  four  companies  of  cavalry, 
a  i)roceeding  prompted,  in  part,  by  the  scarcity  "of 
anmumition;  the  residt  of  his  movemerits  was  the 
entire  breaking  Tip  of  the  line  of  communication  be- 
tween Charleston,  S.  C,  and  the  main  army  of  the 
British  under  Cornwallis.  This  brought  pursuit 
upon  Marion  by  Cols.  Watson  and  Doyle  of  the 
British  army  from  Fort  AVatson,  which  commanded 
the  approaches  of  the  British  Lord  Rawdon,  near 
Camden,  S.  C,  and  it  was  during  this  pursuit  that 
Marion  gave  way,  for  the  only  time  of  which  there  is 
any  record,  to  despondency,  saying  one  day  to  Horry: 
"  Go  to  my  field-officers  and  know  from  them  if,  in 
the  event  of  my  being  compelled  to  retire  to  the 
mountains,  they  will  follow  my  fortunes,  and  with 
me  carry  on  the  war  until  the  enemy  is  forced  out  of 
the  country.  Go  and  bring  me  their  answer  without 
delay."  To  a  man,  they  immediately  pledged  them- 
selves to  this,  and  Marion  declared;  "lam  satisfied: 
one  of  these  parties  shall  feel  us. "  Speedily,  Apr. 
23d,  he  invested  and  took  Fort  Watson.  Rawdon 
was  compelled  to  evacuate  Camden,  and  fall  back  to 
Monk's  Corner.  Marion  was  at  this  time  incessant 
in  activity,  and  contributed  essentially  to  the  aid  of 
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Greene  on  his  advance  from  North  into  South  Caro- 
lina. In  a  short  time  notliing  was  wanting  but  tlie 
fall  of  the  enemy's  interior  eliain  of  military  posts  to 
complete  the  recovery  of  the  whole  countrj'  within 
thirty  miles  of  the  sea  by  the  Americans.  The  inde- 
fatigable partisan,  in  conjunction  with  Leland  Eaton, 
at  once  attaclied  the  Britisli  Fort  Jlotte,  on  the  Con- 
garee,  the  principal  depot  of  the  British  expeditions 
from  Charleston  to  Camden,  which  speedily  surren- 
dered. While  dining,  after  the  capitulation,  Marion 
was  told  that  Lee's  men  were  hanging  tory  prisoners. 
Hurrying  from  the  table  and  seizing  his  sword,  he 
ran  to  the  gallows  in  time  to  save  one  poor  wretch, 
and  with  a  blaze  of  indignation  in  his  face,  threaten- 
ed to  kill  the  first  man  who  made  any  furthei'  attempt 
in  such  proceedings.  Pursuing  his  co-operation  with 
Greene,  Marion,  in  company  with  Sumter,  now  held 
Rawdon  in  check  while  Greene  proceeded  to  invest 
the  post  of  Ninety-Six;  and  as  a  diver.sion,  Jlarion 
made  a  third  and  this  time  successful  endeavor  to 
capture  Georgetown.  lie  effected  a  junction  with 
Gen.  Greene  prior  to  the  battle  of  Eutaw  Springs, 
Sept.  8,  1781,  and  commanded  tlie  right  of  the 
first  line  in  that  memorable  action,  his  brigade 
fighting,  as  Gen.  Greene  declared,  "with  a  cool- 
ness and  stubbornness  which  woidd  have  graced 
the  veterans  of  the  great  king  of  Prussia. "  On  the 
next  day  Marion  and  Lee  together  pursued  the  Brit- 
ish on  their  retreat.  On  the  9th  of  October  he  re- 
ceived the  thanks  of  congress  for  "his  wi.se,  de- 
cided, and  gallant  conduct,  in  defending  the  liber- 
ties of  his  countr}',  and  particular!}'  for  his  prudent 
and  intrepid  attack  on  a  body  of  British  troops  on  the 
31st  of  August  last;  and  for  the  distinguished  part 
he  took  in  the  battle  of  the  8th  of  September."  With 
the  exception  of  desultory  fighting,  this  closes  the 
record  of  Marion's  military  service.  Further  de- 
tails of  his  course, which  continued  until  the  close  of 
the  war,  are  given  in  the  "Life,"  by  W.  G.  Simms 
(New  York,  1844),  whence  this  sketch  is  mainly 
derived.  In  January,  1783,  the  South  Carolina 
legislature  met  at  Jacksonboro',  a  little  village 
on  the  Edisto,  a  short  distance  from  Charleston, 
and  Marion  was  in  its  senate.  Retiring  to  his 
plantation  in  St.  John,  at  the  close  of  the  war, 
he  found  it  ravaged.  Ten  slaves  returned  to 
him  when  he  was  ready  to  begin  farming,  but 
everything  else  was  to  be  purchased,  and  he  was 
penniless.  Hopes  of  half-pay  held  out  to  the  hero 
were  never  realized.  He  was  again  returned  to  the 
state  senate  and  was  conspicuous  in  urging  leniency 
toward  the  tories,  also  in  condemning  the  confisca- 
tion act  passed  by  the  legislature  in  178'2.  At  the 
dinner-table  of  Gov.  Matthews,  while  the  strife  was 
at  its  highest,  he  was  called  on  for  a  toast,  and 
promptly  gave,  "  Gentlemen,  here's  damnation  to 
the  confi.scation  act."  The  South  Carolina  senate 
voted  him  its  thanks,  and  a  gold  medal  for  his  pa- 
triotism; and  in  1784  he  was  appointed  to  the  com- 
mand of  Fort  Jolmsou  in  Cliarleston  harbor,  at 
an  annual  .salary  of  £500,  afterward  reduced  to 
$.500.  In  the  same  year  he  married  3Iiss  Mary 
Videau,  of  Huguenot  stock.  The  evening  of  his 
days  was  passed  in  serene  happiness,  honored  and 
beloved  by  all,  at  his  home  at  Pond  Bluff,  in  his  na- 
tive state.  He  was  a  member,  in  1790,  of  the  conven- 
tion for  framing  the  constitution  of  South  Carolina. 
In  1794  he  re-signed  his  commission  in  the  state 
militia.  He  died  at  Pond  Bluff,  Feb.  27,  1795.  his 
last  words,  after  declaring  himself  obedient  to  all  the 
vital  truths  of  the  Christian  religion,  being.  "  Thank 
God,  I  can  lay  my  hanil  on  my  heart  and  say,  that 
since  I  came  to  man's  estate,  I  have  never  done,  in- 
tentionally, wrong  to  any." 

CAMPBELL,  ■William,  soldier,  was  born  in 
Augusta  county,  Va.,  in  1745.  His  father  died  when 
he  was  quite  young,  and  in  1767,  with  his  brother 


and  sisters,  he  settled  in  the  Holston  valley  where  he 
soon  became  a  man  of  affairs.  He  was  made  a  jus- 
tice of  the  peace  in  177^,  and  in  1774  was  commis- 
sioned a  captain  of  militia.  He  took  part  under  Col. 
Wm.  Christian  in  a  campaign  against  the  Shawnee.s, 
and  in  September,  1775,  assumed  command  of  a 
company  in  Patrick  Henry's  regiment.  He  aided  in 
the  defeat  of  Lord  Dunmore  at  Gwynn's  Island  in 
July.  1776,  but  a  few  montlis  later  retired  from  the 
recrular  .service  and  returned  home,  as  the  section  of 
Virginia  in  whicli  he  lived  was  tlireatened  with  raids 
by  the  Cherokees.  He  was  again  appointed  justice 
of  the  peace  in  1777;  the  same  year  he  was  commis- 
sioned lieutenant-colonel  of  militia,  and  in  1780  was 
promoteil  to  be  colonel.  He  aided  in  fixing  the  boun- 
dary line  between  Virginia  and  the  Chemkee  coun- 
try in  1778;  was  active  in  expelling  the  tories  from 
the  Holston  valley  in  1779,  and  in  1780  was  elected  a 
member  of  the  legislature.  Early  in  1780,  at  the 
head  of  his  regiment  of  rifiemen,  he  drove  the  tones 
from  the  northern  part  of  North  Carolina  and  then 
participated  gallanth'  in  the  memorable  King's 
Mountain  campaign,  which  turned  the  fortunes  of 
the  revolution.  For  his  sei'vices  at  King's  jNlouutain 
Col.  Campbell  received  votes  of  thanks  from  the 
Virginia  legislature  and  the  Continental  congress, 
while  Washington,  Gates,  and  Greene  sent  him  con- 
gratulatory letters.  In  1781  he  marched  to  the  aid 
of  Greene,  taking  part  with  the  latter  in  the  battle  of 
Guilford  Court-House.  A  few  months  later,  having 
in  the  meantime  .sat  in  the  Virginia  legislature,  he 
was  appointed  brigadier-general,  and  engaged  with 
Lafayette  in  the  Jamestown  campaign.  His  death 
in  August,  1781,  put  a  sudden  period  to  his  career, 
but  his  services  had  already  given  him  high  rank 
among  the  military  leaders  of  the  revolution.  Gen. 
Camiibell  married  the  sister  of  Pati'ick  Henry.  He 
died  at  Rocky  Mills,  Va.,  Aug.  23,  1781. 

LINCOLJI,  Benjamin,  .soldier,  was  born  at 
Ilingham,  IMass.,  Jan.  24,  1733,  his  family  being 
among  the  first  settlers  in  Hingham,  where  his  fa- 
ther was  both  farmer  and  maltster.  Not  being  very 
well-to-do,  the  latter  was  able  to  give  his  son  only  a 
common-school  education;  but  when  twenty -two 
years  of  age  the  young  man,  who 
was  robust  and  active,  was  ap- 
pointed adjutant  in  a  regiment 
of  militia  commanded  by  his  fath 
er,  in  which  he  afterward  ro.se  to 
be  lieutenant  -  colonel.  At  the 
outbreak  of  the  revolution  he 
was  forty -two  years  old.  He 
took  sides  with  the  colonies  from 
the  start,  was  made  a  member  of 
the  provincial  congress  in  1775, 
appointed  brigadier- general  the 
next  year,  and  soon  after  major- 
general  of  militia.  In  October, 
1775,  he  joined  the  main  army  at 
New  York,  and  afterward  went 
with  Washington  into  New  Jer- 
sey, where  ht'^  was  quickly  made 
major-general  in  the  Continen- 
tal army.  At  Bound  Brook  Gen.  Lincoln  was  at- 
tacked by  Coruwallis,  at  the  head  of  a  large  force, 
and  through  the  carelessness  of  the  patrols,  the 
enemy  alnio.st  succeeded  in  entering  the  camp  with- 
out the  alarm  being  given.  Lincoln,  however,  ral- 
lied liis  troops  with  remarkable  rapidity  and  suc- 
ceeded in  leading  them  off  into  the  mountains  with 
comparatively  small  loss.  In  July,  1777,  he  was  or- 
dered by  Gen.  Washington  to  join  the  army  of  the 
North,  under  the  command  of  Gates,  which  was  op- 
posing the  advance  of  Gen.Burgoyne.  The  expeditions 
which  his  forces  undertook  were  fairly  successful, 
and  proved  of  the  greatest  importance  in  the  ensu- 
ing battle  of  Saratoga.     Lincoln  was  in  command 
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■within  the  American  lines,  hut  was  not  personally 
present  at  tliu  battle  of  Oct.  7th,  and  on  the  next 
day  he  had  tlie  misfortune,  while  reconnoitring,  to 
come  upon  a  body  of  the  enemy,  who  fired  a  volley 
of  muslietry,  which  badly  wounded  him  in  the  leg. 
He  was  for  several  months  confined  at  Albany,  and 
■was  then  conveyed  to  his  home  at  Hiugham,  where 
he  submitted  to"  several  painful  operations.  In  Au- 
gust, 1778,  he  had  sufficiently  recovered,  though 
Tamed  for  life,  to  rejoin  the  army;  whereupon  he 
■was  designated  by  congress  to  the  chief  commaud 
of  tlie  southern  department.  In  December,  1778,  he 
reached  Charleston,  which  was  threatened  by  Gen. 
Provost,  Savannah  being  already  in  the  possession  of 
the  British.  He  was  obliged  to  organize  a  new 
army  and  was  not  insufficient  strengtli  to  couunence 
offensive  operations  until  the  spring,  when  for  two 
or  three  months  the  two  armies  were  dodging  each 
other  through  northern  Georgia  and  Carolina.  Gen. 
Lincoln  made  only  one  sharp  attack,  on  the  l!)th  of 
June,  at  Stone  Ferry,  from  which  he  was  obliged  to 
retire  with  considerable  loss.  An  attack  on  the 
British  in  Savannah,  October,  17711,  in  which  Gen. 
Lincoln  with  his  army  was  aided  by  Count  d'Estaing, 
proved  also  unsuccessful  and  the  Americans  were 
obliged  to  retire,  the  celebrated  Count  Puhiski  being 
mortally  wounded  at  the  head  of  a  l)ody  of  cavalry. 
It  was  claimed  for  Lincoln,  however,  that  if  his  or- 
ders had  been  obeyed  in  this  fight  he  would  have  won 
a  signal  victory.  Gen.  Lincoln  repaired  again  to 
Charleston,  which  he  endeavored  to  \iM  in  a  defen- 
sive position,  at  the  same  time  asking  congress  for  a 
reinforcement  of  regular  troops.  Sir  Ileury  Clinton 
arrived  before  the  ctty  in  February,  1780,  and  made 
formidable  preparations  to  attack  it.  His  attack  was 
successful,  and  the  city  capitulated  in  May.  Gen. 
Lincoln  surrendered  under  the  cajiitulation,  and  was 
paroled,  returning  to  Massachusetts  until  Novem- 
ber, when  he  was  exchanged.  In  the  campaign  of 
the  following  year,  he  commanded  a  division  luider 
Washington^  and  at  the  seige  of  Ycn^klowu  he  was 
appointed  to  conduct  the  surrendering  enemy  to  the 
spot  where  their  arms  were  deposited.  In  October, 
1781,  he  was  chosen  by  congress  secretary  of  war, 
while  still  retaining  his  rank  in  the  army.  He  held 
this  position  for  two  years,  when  he  resigned  and  re- 
turned to  his  home.  When  Shay's  rebellion  broke 
out  in  Massachusetts,  in  1780-87,  Gen.  Lincoln  was 
appointed  by  the  governor  and  council  to  command 
the  force  sent  against  the  rebels.  He  came  upon 
Shay  at  Amherst,  where  he  was  preparing  to  in- 
trench himself,  and,  making  an  night  attack,  cap- 
tured a  large  number  of  Shay's  followers.  In  1787 
Lincoln  was  elected  lieutenant-governor  of  Massa- 
chusetts. He  was  also  a  member  of  the  convention 
to  ratify  the  new  constitution.  Later  President 
Washington  appointed  him  collector  of  the  port  of 
Boston,  a  position  which  he  held  for  a  number  of 
years.  It  is  historic  that  Lincoln  never,  during  the 
revolution,  conducted  a  campaign  or  made  an  at- 
tack which  did  not  prove  disastrous  to  his  own  side. 
On  the  other  liaud,  he  was  a  man  of  fine  personal 
character  and  luis-n-erving  integrity,  and  was  greatly 
respected  b}-  Gen.  Washington.  He  possessed  con-' 
siderable  literary  ability  and  received  from  Har- 
vard the  degree  of  M!A.  He  was  a  member  of 
the  AmericiTn  Academy  of  Arts  and  Sciences 
and  of  the  Massachusetts  Historical  Society.  He 
was  so  far  interested  in  natural  history  as  to  write 
papers  on  the  migration  of  fishes  and  on  the  ravages 
of  ivorms  in  trees.  He  also  published  essays  en- 
titled "Indian  Tribes:  The  Causes  of  their  Decrease, 
their  Claims,  etc.,"  and  "  Observations  on  the  Cli- 
mate, Soil  and  Value  of  the  Eastern  Counties  In  the 
District  of  Maine."  He  died  on  May  9,  1810, 
leaving  behind  him  a  reputation  curiously  out  of 
proportion  to  his  actual  service. 


LAFAYETTE,  Marie  Jean  Paul  Joseph 
Roclie  Yves  Gilbert  du  Metier,  was  born  in  the 
chateau  of  Chavagnac,  in  that  part  of  France  then 
known  as  the  province  of  Auvergne,  but  now  in  the 
departement  of  the  Haute  Loire,  the  canton  of  Paul 
Hoquet  and  the  arrondissement  of  Brionde,  Sept.  6, 
1757.  The  birthplace  of  Lafayette  was  situated 
about  400  miles  from  Paris,  and  the  building  had 
been  destroyed  by  fire  and  rebuilt  in  1701.  Lafay- 
ette sprang  from  an  ancient  and  noble,  family  of 
France.  In  the  female  line,  one  of  his  ancestors  was 
maid  of  honor  to  Anne  of  Austria.  His  father  was 
a  colonel  of  the  grenadiers  of  France,  and  chevalier 
of  the  order  of  St.  Louis,  and  is  said  to  have  fallen 
in  the  service  of  his  country'  at  the  age  of  twenty- 
five  years,  at  Miuden,  in  Germany,  during  the  gen- 
era! European  war.  Yoimg  Lafayette  was  sickly 
through  his  infancy  and  childhood.  Up  to  the  age 
of  twelve  years  he  was  educated  by  his  relatives. 
He  was  then  removed  to  the  College  du  Plessis,  at 
Paris,  and  soon  after,  when  his  mother  aiid  his 
mother's  father  died,  the  young  collegian  came  into 
comi)lete  personal  control  of  great  wealth.  This  fact, 
principally,  cau.sed  him  to'  Iiecome  a  favorite  at 
court,  and  he  was  one  of  the  queen's  pages.  He  was 
also  made  a  member  of  the  king's  regiment  of  mus- 
keteers, and,  although  only  fifteen  years  of  age,  was 
promoted  to  the  rank  of  a  Commissioned  officer.  His 
rapid  rise  interfered  with  his  education,  and  Lafay- 
ette was  never  distinguished  for  his  literary  attain- 
ments. When  only  .sixteen  years  of  age  he  was  mar- 
ried to  the  Couutess  Anastasie 
de  Noailles,  daughter  of  the 
Due  de  Noailles,  a  union  which 
produced  a  fortune  of  about 
$37,. 500  annual  income,  and 
which  resulted  in  securing  for 
him  an  amiable  and  virtuous 
wife  and  a  noble-hearted  wom- 
an, whom  he  never  ceased  to 
love  antl  admire.  Even  so  early 
as  the  time  of  his  marriage,  La- 
fayette was  one  of  the  group  of 
j'oung  Frenchmen  who  had  im- 
bibed from  one  source  or  anoth- 
er the  principles  of  political  lib- 
erty, and  who  sighed  for  the  re- 
generation of  France.  The  out- 
break of  the  American  revolu- 
tion, news  of  which  reached  La- 
fayette when  he  was  a  captain  of 
artillery  stationed  at  Metz,  seemed  to  present  to  him 
the  sublime  spectacle  of  a  virtuous  people  fearlessly 
contending  for  virtuous  principles,  and  he  was  one  of 
the  first  in  Europe  to  espouse  the  cause  of  the  Amer- 
icans. Silas  Deane  was  at  this  time  in  Paris,  act- 
ing in  behalf  of  the  American  congress,  but  not  rec- 
ognized officially  by  the  French  government.  Being 
introduced  to  Mr.  Deane  by  the  IBaron  de  Kalb,  La- 
fayette received  from  Deane,  in  the  name  of  con- 
gress, the  rank  of  major-general;  but  just  at  this 
time  news  of  the  evacuation  of  Long  Island  by  the 
Americans,  and  the  siuTender  of  Fort  Washington 
to  the  British,  folloi\ed  by  the  terrible  retreat  across 
the  Jerseys,  induced  Benjamin  Franklin  and  Arthur 
Lee,  ■who  were  also  in  Paris,  to  persuade  Lafayette 
to  abandon  his  project.  The  latter,  however,  was 
not  to  be  deterred  from  his  ardent  prosecution  of  the 
course  on  which  he  had  determined,  and  concerning 
which,  young  as  he  ■nas,  he  argued  with  mature  rea- 
son. He  declared  to  Mr.  Deane  his  intention  of  pur- 
chasing a  vessel  and  arming  it  at  his  o'svn  expense. 
This  determination  he  carried  out;  but,  in  order  to 
avoid  complications  'with  the  government,  he  made 
a  visit  to  London,  where  he  paid  his  respects  to 
Edward  Bancroft,  the  American  author,  who  had 
been  a  pupil  of  Silas  Deaift,  and,  after  remaining  a 
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few  weeks  in  London,  returned  to  Paris,  where  be 
saw  only  a  few  of  liis  friends  and  some  Americans, 
and  tlien  started  for  Bordeaux,  wliere  lie  expected 
to  go  on  board  the  vessel  which  had  been  secretly 
purchased  for  him.  Learning,  however,  that  his  in- 
tentions had  been  discovered  at  Versailles,  and  that 
the  king  had  issued  an  order  for  his  arrest,  he  fled 
to  a  Spanish  port.  Here  the  orders  from  the  king, 
and  violent  letters  from  his  family  reached  him, 
forbidding  him  to  go  to  America,  and  enjoining  him 
to  return  instantly  to  Marseilles,  and  there  await 
further  orders.  He  did  return  to  Bordeaux,  where, 
after  waiting  for  a  time  trying  to  obtain  permis- 
sion to  leave  the  country,  he  disguised  himself  and 
traveled  to  Bayonne,  and  from  thence  to  the  port 
in  Spain  where  he  found  his  vessel — sent  thither 
from  Bordeaux.  It  was  on  Apr.  36,  1777.  that  La- 
fayette, accomijauied  by  the  Baron  de  Kalb,  with 
eleven  other  officers,  set  sail  for  America.  They 
landed  near  Georgetown,  S.  C,  and  Lafayette  I'e- 
paired  directly  to  Charleston,  where  he  was  cordial- 
ly received.  Lafayette  had  left  behind  him  his  wife, 
to  whom  he  wrote  immediately  on  his  arrival,  re- 
counting his  experiences  and  describing  his  interview 
with  Gen.  Lord  Howe.  Lafayette,  on  leaving 
Charleston,  rode  nearly  900  miles  on  horseback  to 
Philadelphia,  where,  as  soon  as  he  had  announced 
that  he  volunteered  his  services,  and  would  be  of  no 
expense  to  congress  or  the  country,  he  was  appoint- 
ed, July  31,  1777,  a  major-general  in  the  Continental 


army.  On  the  following  day  he  was  presented  to 
Gen.  Washington,  with  whose  services  he  was  des- 
tined to  be  so  closely  identified,  and  with  whose 
military  family,  on  arriving  at  the  American  camp, 
he  took  up  his  quarters.  His  first  impressions  of  the 
American  army  and  otticers  were  unfavorable.  One, 
who  was  more  courageous  than  judicious;  another, 
who  was  often  into.xicated,  and  Greene,  whose  tal- 
ents were  unknown,  commanded  as  major-generals. 
Lafayette  saw  his  first  service  in  America  at  the  bat- 
tle of  the  Brandywine,  where,  in  the  hottest  of  the 
contest,  having  dismounted  to  rally  troops  who  were 
retreating  in  disorder,  he  received  a  severe  wound  in 
the  leg.  He  was  obliged  to  remount  his  horse,  being 
affected  by  the  loss  of  blood,  but  he  did  not  cease 
his  efforts  until  the  retreat  was  effected.  After  the 
battle,  Lafayette  was  taken  to  Philadelphia;  but  that 
city  being  in  danger  from  the  enemy,  and  the  citi- 
zens leaving  it  in  great  numbers,  he  was  carried  to 
Bethlehem,  where  he  was  left  in  the  care  of  the 
Moravian  brotherhood.  He  was  confined  to  his  bed 
for  about  six  weeks.  Immediately  on  recovering, 
he  went  with  Gen.  Greene  to  New  Jersey,  where  he 
fought  as  a  volunteer  in  the  battle  of  Gloucester. 
In  this  engagement  he  di.stinguished  himself  by  at- 
tacking and  defeating  a  body  of  Hessians  with  a 
small  reconnoitering  party.  Soon  after  this  Wash- 
ington a|)i)ointed  Lafavette  to  the  command  of  a 
division  of  Virginia  troops.  Unfortunately,  Lafay- 
ette got  innocently  mixed  up  with  the  intriguers 
who  were  working  to  put  Gates  in  the  place  of  Wash- 
ington. A  scheme  was  organized  to  invade  Canada 
with  a  body  of  Green  Mountain  boys  imder  Gen. 
Stark,  to  wliich  a  .small  force  of  regulars  would  be 


added;  and  the  command  of  the  little  army  was  of- 
fered to  Lafayette.  Conway,  the  forger,  and  Wash- 
ington's enemy,  was  made  s"econd  to  Lafayette  in  the 
command  of  this  expedition.  Lafayette  consulted 
Washington  before  accepting  the  proposition;  but 
on  reaching  Albany  he  discovered  that  the  whole 
affair  had  no  foundation  in  fact  or  in  men,  but  was 
only  a  part  of  the  fooli.sh  plotting  of  Washington's 
enemies.  The  object  of  connecting  Lafayette  with 
this  plan  was  to  remove  him  from  the  presence  and 
detach  him  from  the  influence  and  confidence  of 
the  commander-in-chief.  Lafayette  now  became 
greatly  interested  in  the  relations  of  the  Inilian  tribes 
to  the  war,  and  adopted  measures  to  conciliate  them. 
He  attended  a  council,  accompanied  by  Gen.  Schuy- 
ler and  Col.  Duane,  and  distributed  among  the  In- 
dians money  and  goods,  while  he  reminded  them  of 
their  former  friendship  with  the  French,  and  during 
all  the  negotiations  with  them  thereafter  he  exer- 
cised a  beneficial  influence.  Congress  having  de- 
termined to  abandon  the  Canadian  expedition,  Wash- 
ington wrote  to  Lafaj'ette,  desiring  him  to  return  to 
camp  with  De  Kalb  and  resume  the  command  of  a 
division  in  the  army.  This  he  did,  arriving  at  Val- 
ley Forge  early  in  April.  In  the  following  May  he 
met  with  a  slight  reverse  near  Philadelphia,  but 
without  serious  loss,  and  with  the  result  of  showing 
his  skill  in  handling  his  soldiers.  At  the  battle  of 
Jlonmouth  Lafayette  commanded  one  of  the  divis- 
ions, and  toward  tlie  end  of  it,  after  the  extraordi- 
naiy  conduct  of  Lee,  he  commanded  the  second 
line.  During  this  battle — from  4  o'clock  in  the 
morning  until  night — Lafayette  was  constantly  on 
the  alert;  and  it  was  he  who  first  discovered  and  re- 
ported to  Washington  the  suspicious  actions  of  Gen. 
Lee,  which  resulted  in  the  latter  being  ordered  to 
the  rear  by  the  commander-in-chief,  for  cowardice; 
which  was  followed  by  his  being  arrested  on  the  fol- 
lowing day,  and  afterward  court  -  martialed  and 
convicted.  That  night  was  passed  by  Washington 
and  Lafayette,  lying  on  the  ground  upon  the  same 
mantle,  in  the  midst  of  the  soldiers.  During  the 
night  the  enemy  had  fled.  Lafayette  was  now  sent 
to  Rhode  Island  to  co-operate  with  Gen.  Sullivan, 
and  there  u.sed  all  his  powers  to  induce  the  French 
admiral  to  sustain  the  land  forces  by  his  fleet,  in- 
stead of  taking  it  away  to  Boston.  Indeed,  for  the 
strenuous  efforts  which  he  made  in  this  campaign  in 
behalf  of  the  American  cause,  congress  gave  him  a 
vote  of  thanks.  It  being  now  believed  that  the  mar- 
quis could  be  of  more  service  to  the  cause  in  France, 
it  was  determined  that  he  should  go  home.  This 
was  in  October,  1778:  but  he  was  taken  dangerously 
ill,  and  confined  to  his  bed  for  several  weeks  at  Fish- 
kill,  so  that  it  was  not  until  January,  1779,  that  he 
sailed  on  board  the  frigate  Alliance.  While  on  board 
this  ship  a  plot  was  formed  among  the  crew  to  seize 
the  vessel  and  take  her  to  an  English  port — having 
first  murdered  the  oflieers,  all  excejit  Lafayette,  who 
was  to  be  reserved  for  the  purpose  of  exchanging 
him  for  Gen.  Burgoyne.  Having  no  one  among 
them  able  to  navigate,  the  conspirators  confided  their 
plot  to  an  American  sailor,  whom,  from  an  accent 
acquired  while  living  in  Ireland,  they  mistook  to  be 
an  Irishman.  This  man  informed  Lafayette  and  the 
captain  of  the  conspiracj',  with  the  result  that  the 
otticers  and  passengers  seized  thirty-one  of  the  cul- 
prits, whom  they  placed  in  irons,  while  a  strong 
guard  was  set  over  the  others.  In  February  the 
Alliance  entered  the  harbor  of  Brest,  and  Lafayette 
went  immediately  to  Versailles,  where  he  foimd  his 
wife  an(i  family.  For  about  a  week  the  marquis 
s\ifFered  under  the  displeasure  of  the  king,  and  was 
under  orders  to  refrain  from  going  about  in  jjublic 
or  showing  himself  at  court;  but  at  the  end  of  that 
time  he  was  forgiven.  The  result  of  Lafayette's 
mission  was  the  sending  out  of  Count  de  Kocham- 
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beau,  with  6,000  men,  in  July,  1780 — Lafayette  hav- 
ing prcceflcfi  him  by  about  three  montlis.  The  lat- 
ter, on  his  arrival,  repaired  at  once  to  Washington's 
headquarters  on  the  Hudson,  and  was  appointed  to 
command  a  body  of  2,0(10  light  infantry.  In  1781 
Lafayette  was  sent  to  Virginia,  where  he  did  good 
service,  and  even  stood  up  against  Cornwallis  him- 
self, lieing  hotly  followed  by  the  latter  with  an 
overpowering  foree.  he  succeeded  in  making  good 
his  retreat,  and,  tinally,  in  effecting  a  junction  with 
Wayne,  and  was  afterward  reinforceil  by  Steuben. 
His  force  now  outnumbered  that  of  Cornwallis,  and 
he,  accordingly,  followed  the  latter,  having  occa- 
sional skirmishes,  but  no  serious  engagement.  He 
continued,  however,  to  hold  Cornwallis  in  check 
luitil  Washington  arrived,  in  September,  and  took 
ccmunand.  In  December  Lafaj'ette  sailed  again  for 
France  on  llii'  Alliance,  and  was  in  process  of  gath- 
ering an  army  of  about  2r),0(.IO  French  and  Spanish 
troops,  when  the  war  came  to  an  end. 

In  1784  Lafayette  returned  to  America  and  visited 
Wa.shington  at  Mt.  Vernon,  afterward  making  a  tour 
through  the  country.  Keturniug,  he  traveled  in 
Germany;  but  in  1787  was  elected  a  member  of  the 
assembly  of  notables,  and  in  178!)  was  in  the 
states -general.  In  this  year  he  was  made  com- 
mander-in-chief of  the  national  guard,  and  the  pro- 
tection of  King  Louis  XVI.  and  JIarie  Antoinette  was 
placed  in  his  hands.  The  title  of  the  national  guard 
was,  in  fact,  bestowed  upon  the  French  militia  by 
Lafayette,  who  was  also  the  originator  of  the  famous 
tricoiored  cockade.  Though  distrust(td  by  the  royal 
family,  he  actually  saved  their  lives,  and,  for  the 
time,  reconciled  the  Paris  populace  with  the  king 
and  queen.  The  removal  of  the  royal  family  to 
Paris,  imder  the  guard  of  Lafayette,  followeil.  ()n 
July  14th,  in  the  presence  of  the  king  and  queen,  the 
national  authorities,  ministers  and  deputies,  and  400,- 
000  spectators,  on  the  Cliainp  de  Mars,  the  imposing 
ceremony  of  taking  the  civic  oath  for  the  French 
federation  took  place,  Lafayette  being  the  first  one 
to  sjieak  the  solemn  words.  Events  followed  quickly. 
The  king  and  queen  were  shut  up  in  Paris,  prison- 
ers. Lafayette  had  publicly  pledged  himself  that 
they  would  not  attempt  to  leave;  but  on  the  night 
of  the  21st  of  June  the)'  tied,  and  were  on  their  way 
to  the  frontier  when,  twenty-four  hours  afterward, 
they  were  recaptured  by  one  of  Lafayette's  aides,  who 
brought  them  back  to  Paris.  The  recaptured  fugi- 
tives placed  the  blame  of  their  misfortune  upon  La- 
fayette, the  queen  in  ]iartic\ilar  treating  him  with 
great  displeasure,  \'et  liis  whole  determination  was, 
if  pos.sible,  to  save  their  lives.  On  the  17th  of  July 
a  public  outbreak  took  place;  Laf.iyette,  with  great 
intrepidity,  broke  down  the  barricades  which  had 
been  erected,  and  at  length  ordered  the  guards  to 
fire  and  disperse  the  mob.  After  this  he  was  de- 
nounced by  the  Jacobins  and  treated  coldly  by  the 
king  and  queen.  All  his  efforts  to  bring  about  a 
peaceful  settlement  of  e.\isting  questions  failing,  La- 
fayette was  obliged  to  leave  France — having  been 
removed  from  his  command  by  the  assembly,  and 
his  impeachment  having  been  decided  upon.  Even 
his  soldiers  were  now  in  sympath_v  with  the  Jacobins, 
so  utterly  lost  were  judgment  and  common  sense  in 
the  mHie  which  was  now  rapidly  tending  toward 
the  bloody  period  of  the  reign  of  terror.  Lafayette 
fled  to  Holland,  with  the  intention  of  thence  pro- 
ceeding to  the  United  States,  but  was  seized  by  the 
Austrian  authorities,  handed  over  by  them  to  the 
Prussians,  and  was  incarcerated  in  various  prisons, 
spending  nearly  four  years  at  Olmutz,  where  the 
cruelty  of  his  treatment  was  extreme.  In  the  mean- 
time, he  was  not  without  friends.  Washington  jier- 
sonally  communicated  with  the  emperor,  Francis  II., 
begging  that  Lafayette  might  be  permitted  to  leave 
the  country  and  come  to  the  United  States  on  parole. 


Sheridan,  Fox,  Wilberforce  and  others  took  up  his 
case  before  the  British  house  of  commons,  and  work- 
ed strongly  toward  the  same  end.  Finally,  through 
the  assistance  of  friends  on  the  spot,  he  escaped  from 
his  prison;  but  was  recaptured,  carried  back  to  Ol- 
mutz, and  treated  even  worse  than  before.  In  179.'> 
Lafayette's  wife,  who  had  been  assiduous  in  her 
efforts  to  jirocure  his  freedom,  obtained  permission 
for  herself  and  her  two  daughters  to  join  him  in 
pri.soii.  Finally,  Napoleon  I.,  in  dictating  to  Aus- 
tria the  preliminaries  of  peace,  Apr.  1.'5,  17U7,  stipu- 
lated for  the  release  of  Lafayette  and  his  companions 
from  the  pristm  of  Olmutz.  "  The  directory  sanction- 
ed the  demand,  and  it  was  per-severingly  urged  from 
time  to  time  on  the  Austrian  government.     Every 


possible  effort  was  made,  however,  to  retain  the  pris- 
oners in  their  loathsome  confinement,  and  Napoleon 
afterward  remarked  tlial.  of  all  the  negotiations  he 
had  ever  had  with  foreign  powers,  this  was  the  most 
difficult,  so  great  was  the  reluctance  of  the  Austrian 
govcriunent  to  let  go  its  prey.  He,  however,  finally 
succeeded,  and  on  Sept.  23,  1797,  Lafayette  and  his 
comjianions  were  released  from  their  captivity.  They 
were  conducted  to  Hamburg,  and  delivered  into  the 
hands  of  the  American  consul,  with  the  explicit 
statement  that  "Lafayette  was  not  liberated  at  the 
instance  of  France,  but  merely  to  show  the  emper- 
or's consideration  for  the  United  States  of  America." 
The  marquis  went  to  Holstein,  and  afterward  to 
Holland,  returning  to  France  in  the  spring  of  1800. 
During  the  remainder  of  the  first  empire  he  remain- 
ed at  his  castle  of  La  Grange,  in  Brie,  where  his  wife 
died  Dec.  24.  1807.  He  took  no  part  in  affairs  until 
after  the  battle  of  Waterloo,  when  he  demanded  that, 
while  Napoleon's  abdication  should  be  insisted  upon, 
the  nations  should  guarantee  to  him  life  and  liberty. 
He  even  tried  to  enable  Napoleon  to  escape  to  the 
United  States.  From  1818  to  1824  Lafayette  was  in 
the  chamber  of  deputies.  The  latter  year  he  vLsited 
the  United  States,  on  the  invitation  of  President  Mon- 
roe, and  celebrated  his  sixty -eighth  birthday  in  the 
White  House  at  Washington.  On  returning  to 
France,  he  was  again  elected  to  the  chamber  of  dep- 
uties, and  in  the  revolution  of  1830  he  was  made 
commander-in-chief  of  the  national  guard.  While 
on  his  visit  to  America,  in  1824,  congress  voted  La- 
fayette a  grant  of  $200,000,  besides  a  township  of 
24,000  acres,  to  be  assigned  to  him  from  unappro- 
priated public  lands.  In  America  his  reputation  has 
stood  among  the  highest  of  the  generals  of  the  rev- 
olution, and  his  generous  and  patriotic  ardor  in  be- 
half of  the  cause  of  the  colonies  has  been  recognized 
by  many  leading  American  writers  and  speakers. 
In  France,  his  disagreement  at  once  with  the  Bour- 
bon, Jacobin  and  Bonapartist  elements  of  the  revo- 
lution caused  him  to  be  antagonized  by  them  all; 
and  his  reputation  has  suffered  at  the  hands  of  the 
upholders  of  each  faction  in  consequence.  He  died 
in  Paris  on  May  20,  1834.  His  remains  were  follow- 
ed to  the  cemetery  of  Picpus,  in  Paris,  by  a  vast 
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crowd,  and  his  funeral  was  a  superb  spectacle.  Lafay- 
ette left  a  son.  whom  he  had  named  George  Wash- 
ington, and  two  daughters,  Anastasie  and  Virginie, 
one  of  whom  married  Charles  de  Latour  Maubourg, 
and  the  other  the  Count  de  Lasteyrie. 

LEE,  Charles,  soldier,  was  born  in  England  in 
1731.  He  wa.s  the  son  of  John  Lee,  a  general  in  the 
Briti-sh  army,  and  received  a  thorough  education,  at 
lirst  at  an  English  grammar  school,  and  afterward  in 
Switzerland.  He  is  said  to  have  been  a  competent 
Greek  and  Latin  scholar,  and  to  have  become  ac- 
quainted, by  travel,  with  the  Italian, 
Spanish,  German,  and  French  lan- 
guages. It  is  also  said  that  he  held 
a  commission  in  the  army  at  the  age 
of  eleven.  Tliere  is  no  evidence  of 
this,  but  he  was  a  lieutenant  in  the 
44th  regiment,  British  infantry,  in 
1751,  and  came  with  this  regiment,  in 
1754,  to  America,  where  he  was  en- 
gaged in  the  French  and  Indian 
war,  being  present  at  Braddock's 
defeat  in  1755.  While  in  winter 
quarters  with  the  defeated  army, 
Lee  is  said  to  have  become  friendly 
with  the  Mohawk  Indians,  and  to 
have  been  adopted  into  that  tribe. 
In  June,  1756,  he  obtained  a  cap- 
tain's commission  by  purchase,  as 
frequently  happened  in  t  hose  davs.  He  was  wounded 
during  the  attack  by  Abercrorabie  upon  Fort  Ticon- 
deroga,  and  later  he  was  with  the  Britisli  force  sta- 
tioned on  Long  Island,  where  an  incident  occurred 
illustrative  of  his  generally  overbearing  and  quarrel- 
some disposition.  A  dispute  having  arisen  between 
Lee  and  an  army  surgeon,  the  latter  became  so  exas- 
perated with  Lee's  manner,  that  he  attempted  to  kill 
him.  Lee's  character  at  this  time  was  the  reverse  of 
agreeable.  He  was  insolent  to  his  superiors  and 
brutal  to  his  inferiors.  He  did  not  follow  the  ordi- 
nary rules  of  war  in  his  expeditions,  and  was  frequent- 
ly insubordinate.  After  the  campaign  of  1760  he  re- 
turned to  England,  where  he  was  exchanged  into 
the  103d  regiment,  with  the  rank  of  major.  In  1762 
he  bore  a  lieutenant-colonel's  commission,  and  served 
with  Burgoynein  Portugal,  where  he  is  said  to  have 
greatly  distinguished  himself.  He  next  entered  the 
Polish  service,  and  met  with  a  number  (if  curious 
adventures,  frequently  risking  his  life  in  Turkey  and 
the  Danubian  country.  In  ifact,  he  became  practi- 
cally a  free-lance,  rambling  all  over  Europe,  and  ob- 
taining a  commission  wherever  there  was  any  light- 
ing, but  always  describing  hi.s  superior  officers  with 
the  most  contemptuous  language  in  his  vocabulary. 
At  one  time  he  engaged  with  an  officer  in  Italy  in  an 
affair  of  honor,  and  killed  him,  escaping,  himself, 
witli  the  loss  of  two  fingers.  His  political  sentiments, 
as  well  as  his  uncomfortable  nature,  had  by  this  time 
caused  him  to  lose  the  favor  of  the  British  govern- 
ment, and  on  returning  to  England  he  found  that 
there  was  no  chance  of  promotion.  He  accord- 
ingly returned  to  New  York  in  1773.  At  this  time 
he  appears  to  have  somewhat  subdued  his  arrogant 
and  quarrelsome  nature,  ami  to  have  devoted  him- 
self systematically  t(3  the  task  iit  restoring  his  char- 
acter, and  re-establishing  his  name  as  a  soldier.  He 
succeeded  in  becoming  acquainterl  with  the  leaders 
of  the  revolution  against  Great  Britain,  and  being 
supposed  to  be  a  miUtary  man  not  only  of  wide  ex- 
perience, but  of  high  qualifications,  a  great  deal  of 
dependence  began  to  be  placed  upon  him.  In  the 
meantime  he  was  induced  by  Gen.  Gates,  of  whom 
he  had  made  a  friend,  to  purchase  a  valuable  tract  of 
land,  consisting  of  2,000  or  3,000  acres,  in  Berkeley 
county,  Va.  He  resided  there  in  1774,  and  the  fol- 
lowing year,  having  resigned  his  commission  in  the 
British  arm}',  he  accepted  a  commission  from  the 


Continental  congress  as  major-general.     He  accom- 
panied Washington  to  the  camp  at  Cambridge,  in 
the  summer  of  1775,  and  was  there  received  with 
very  marked  respect.     The  following  spring  he  was 
sent  to  New  York,  and  succeeded  in  preventing  the 
British  from  obtaining  possession  of  that  city,  and  of 
the  Hudson  river.     He  was  next  sent  south  to  raise 
forces,  of  which  he  was  to  take  command,  and  was 
also  very  successful  in  the  performance  of  this  duty. 
Being  called  to  the  north  in  October,  he  was  cap- 
tured on  his  way  through  Morris  county,  N.  J.,  by  a 
British  colonel,  and  carried  to  New  York,  where  he 
was  detained  until  the  spring  of  1778,  when  he  was 
exchanged  for  Gen.  Prescott.    In  the  battle  of  Mon- 
mouth, Lee  cut  such  a  figure  as  to  have  passed  into 
history  as  a  coward  and  a  renegade.     He  was  ordered 
by  Washington  to  make  an  attack  upcjn  the  rear  of 
the  enemy,  but  when  the  commander-in-chief  press- 
ed forward  to  support  him,  to  his  astonishment  he 
found  Lee  retreating  without  having  made  a  single 
effort  to  maintain  his  ground.     Astonished  and  en- 
raged at  finding  Lee's  men  disordered  and  in  full 
retreat,   Washington  fell  into  one   of   tho.se  fits  of 
terrible  wrath  which  sometimes  overcame  him,  and 
upbraided  the  recreant  general  with  the  strongest  and 
most  forcible  language  at  his  command,  concluding 
by  indignantl}'  ordering  him  to  the  rear.     Washing- 
ton then  took  charge  of  Lee's  men,  reorganized  them, 
and  successfully  moved  them  upon  the  enemy.    This 
occurred  on  June  28th.     On  the  30th  Lee  was  arrested 
for  disobedience  to  orders,  for  misbehavior  before 
the  enemy,  and  for  disrespect  to  the  ciimmander-in- 
chief.     He  was  court-martialed.  Lord  Stirling  pre- 
siding, found  guilty  of  the  charges,  and  sentenced 
to  be  suspended  for  one  year.     The  disrespect  to  the 
commander-in-chief  consisted  in  Lee's  writing  letters 
to  Washington  after  the  affair  on  the  field  of  Mon- 
mouth, which  were  insubordinate  and  insulting.     It 
was  at  the  time  believed  that  Lee  was  himself  aiming 
at  the  supreme  command,  and  the  suspension  gave 
general  satisfaction  to  the  arm \-.     The  result  of  the 
court-martial  was  confirmed  by  congress,  January, 
1780,  and   Lee   retired   to  his   estates  in   Berkeley 
county,  which  he  had  not  paid  for,  as  his  drafts  on 
England  for  the  amount  had  been  protested,  owing 
to  his  property  there  having  been  .sequestered.     Lee 
devoted  himself,  during  his  last  days,  to  a  few  books 
and  to  his  dogs,  of  which  he  was  remarkably  fond,  but 
he  became  lonely  and  unhappy,  and  in  the  autumn 
of  1782  went  to  Philadelphia,  where  he  lived  at  an 
inn,  in  which  he  died  suddenly,  from  fever.     His  last 
words  were:  "Stand  by  me,  "my  brave  grenadiers  !  " 
Gen.  Lee  is  described  as  having  been  rather  above 
the  middle  size,  possessing  a  remarkably  aquiline 
nose,  which  rendered  his  face  somewhat  disagree- 
able.    He  was  rude  in  his  manners,  and  neglectful 
of  his  personal  appearance,  while  his  appetite  is  said 
to  have  been  so  whimsical  that  he  was  everywhere 
a  most  troublesome  guest.     There  is  no  doubt  of  his 
personal  bravery  and  of  his  military   ability,  and 
the  cause  of  his  action  at  Monmouth  is  to  be  sought 
elsewhere  than  in  cowardice.     He  was  a   man  of 
strong  mind   and   fine  imagination,  and  is  said   to 
have  been  a  brilliant  writer  of  English.     He  ridiculed 
religion,  inserting  in  his  will  his  desire  that  he  .should 
not  be  buried  within  a  mile  of  anj"  church  or  meet- 
ing-house.    He  is  described  as  having  been  vindic- 
tive, avaricious,    immoral,   impious,    and    profane, 
while  the  history  of  his  life  is  little  else  than  a  history 
of  disputes,  quarrels,  and  duels,  in  every  part  of  the 
world.     In  1858  George  H.  Jloore,  librarian  (jf  the 
New  York  Historical  Society,  published  a  monograph 
entitled,   "The  Treason  of  Charles  Lee,"  in  which 
was  first  disclosed  the  fact  of  Lee's  positively  treason- 
able attempt,  with  Sir  William  Howe,  and  his  brother, 
to  betray  the   American  cause.     This  monograijh, 
with  the  fac-simile  of  what  is  termed  "  3Ir.  Lee's 
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Plan,  29  March,  1777,"  certainly  threw  an  unexpect- 
ed light  on  the  conduct  of  the  unreliable  general, 
and  particularly  upon  the  circumstances  of  his  ex- 
traordinary capture  in  New  Jersey,  and  his  after 
transfer  to  New  York.  And  yet  even  those  who 
have  recognized  the  sinister  character  of  the  occur- 
rences opened  up  by  these  disclosures,  have  always 
been  in  doubt  whether  these  actions  were  not  mainly 
caused  by  mental  aberration  or  some  form  of  brain 
lesion,  a  theory  which  the  nature  of  liis  whole  life 
would  really  seem  to  support.  His  death  occurred 
Oct.  2.  1783. 

WARD,  Artemas,  soldier,  was  born  at  Shrews- 
bury, Mass.,  in  1727.     He  entered  Harvard,  whence 
he  was   graduated   in  1748.      'While  still  a  young 
man,  ho  was  a  representative  in  the  legislature,  a 
member  of  the  council,  and  a  jus- 
tice of  the  court  of  common  pleas, 
for  Worcester  coiuily,  Mass.    Dur- 
ing the  French  war  he  served  witli 
Gen.   Abercrombie,   reac-hing    the 
rank  of  colonel.     In   1774  he  was 
made  a  brigadier-general  by  the 
Massachusetts    congress,   and    in 
May.    1775,    was     commander-in- 
chief  of  all  the  forces  in  Mas.sachu- 
.sctts.     On  the  day  of  the  battle  of 
Bunker  Hill,  Gen.  Ward  was  nom- 
inally in  command,  but  was  not  on 
"i,C^ '"^       the  tield.  and  on  that  day  the  Con- 
-  ,  "~  tineutal   congress   made   him    the 

_/f-/—  fy  J  first  major-general  in  the  Ameri- 
i/^/£/7Uld //dff^'  can  army  and  placed  him  in  com- 
mand of  the  American  forces  be- 
fore Boston.  He  held  this  post  until  the  arrival  of 
Gen.  Washington,  and  coiUinucd  to  serve  until  the 
spring  of  177(),  when  he  resigne{l.  Fiom  171)1  until 
1795  ({en  Wai'd  was  a  member  of  congress.  lie 
dieil  at  Slii'ewsluirv,  Oct.  2S,  ISOt). 

MUHLENBERG,  John  Peter  Gabriel,  sol- 
dier, was  born  at  Trappe,  Pa..  Oct.  1,  1740,  the  sou 
of  Rev,  Henry  Jlelchior  JIuhlenberg,  a  learned  Lu- 
theran mhiister,  who  preached  in  the  tirst  church  in 
Philadeljihia.  and  who  settled  at  New  Providence 
(now  Trapite).  ilontgomcry  Co.,  Pa.,  and  died  there 
in  1787.  John  Peterseenis  to  have  been  endowed  by 
nature  with  military  ambition,  for  though,  at  the 
urgent  request  of  his  father,  he  consented  "to  be  edu- 
cated for  the  ministry  at  Halle,  in  Germany,  yet  while 
there,  a  student,  he  joined  a  regiment  of  dragoons, 
from  which  he  was  with  difficulty  released  by  his 
friends.  He  returned  t  o  America  in 
17(56,and  preached  in  Pennsvlvania 
and  New  Jersey  for  several  years. 
In  1775,  at  the  outbreak  of  the 
■war,  he  was  preaching  in  Virginia, 
having  been  ordained  a  few  years 
before,  in  the  Ejiiscopal  church, 
during  a  visit  to  England.  At  the 
solicitation  of  Gen."  Washington, 
with  whom  he  was  well  acquaint- 
ed, he  consented  to  accept  a  com- 
mission as  colonel  of  a  regiment 
of  Pennsylvania  militia.  Leav- 
ing his  pulpit  with  a  farewell 
sermon,  he  went  into  the  tield 
■with  nearly  300  members  of  his 
church  under  his  Hag.  In  1777 
Col.  JIuhlenberg  was  commis- 
sioned brigadier-general.  He  as- 
sisted in  the  relief  of  Charleston.  "S.  C,  took  part 
in  the  battle  of  Sullivan's  island,  and  was  with 
Washington  at  Brandywine,  Germantown,  Mon- 
mouth, Stony  Point,  and  Yorktown,  where  he  acted 
a  distinguished  and  brave  part  as  commander  of  a 
brigade  of  light  infantry.  At  the  close  of  the  war 
Gen.  Muhlenberg  was  promoted  to  rank  of  major- 


general.  He  returned  to  Pennsylvania,  where  he  be- 
came vice-president  of  the  supreme  executive  council 
of  that  state,  of  which  Benjamin  Franklin  was  presi- 
dent. This  was  in  1785.  He  was  afterward  a  mem- 
ber of  the  first  three  congresses,  and  in  1801  was 
elected  to  the  U.  S.  senate.  President  Jefferson  ap- 
pointed him  supervisor  of  the  revenue  for  his  .state, 
and  as  he  prefeiTed  that  position,  he  resigned  from 
the  senate  before  taking  his  seat.  His  "Life  "was 
published  bv  his  great-nephew,  Henry  A.  Muhlen- 
berg (Philadelphia,  1849).  He  died  near  Philadel- 
phia, Oct.   1.  1807. 

H'ULli,  William,  soldier,  was  born  at  Derby, 
Conn.,  June  34,  1753.  He  was  descended  from 
Puritan  ancestors  who  settled  in  Massachusetts 
early  in  the  seventeenth  century.  After  the  battle 
of  Lexington,  he  was  chosen  captain  of  a  company 
of  soldiers  raised  in  his  native  town.  He  joined  the 
army  at  Cambridge  and  served  under  Washington 
during  the  campaign  in  New  Jersey,  being  promot- 
ed to  rank  of  major  and  afterward  lieutenant-colo- 
nel. He  was  inspector  of  the  army  under  Baron 
Steuben,  and  on  the  occasion  of  Washington's  fare- 
well to  his  soldiers,  he  commanded  the  escort  of  the 
commander-inchief.  He  fought  in  the  battles  of 
White  Plains.  Stillwater,  Saratoga,  Fort  Stanwix 
and  Stony  Point,  and  in  those  in  New  Jersey.  In 
179(5  he  was  appointed  major-general  of  the  militia 
of  Massachusetts.  In  1805  Jefferson  appointed  him 
governor  of  the  territory  of  Michigan,  which  oflice 
lie  held  until  the  accession  of  Lewis  Ca.ss  in  1813. 
At  the  beginning  of  the  .second  war  with  Great 
Britain  Gen.  Hull  was  ai)pointed  to  conunaiid  the 
nortbwestern  army.  By  a  series  of  misunder- 
standings and  complications,  ari.siug  from  incompe- 
tence at  the  seat  of  government.  Gen.  Hull  was 
forced  to  surrender,  Aug.  15.  1813,  to  the  British 
general.  Brock.  IIi.stiny  shows  that  the  American 
commander  fell  a  victim  to  the  conditions  indicated, 
and  was  made  a  scapegoat  for  the  powers  above 
him.  He  -n'as  tried  by  a  court-martial  in  1814,  and 
was  actually  sentenced  to  be  shot,  but  on  account  of 
his  revolutionary  services  and  his  advanced  age,  he 
was  recommended  to  mercy,  and  the  president, 
while  approving  the  sentence,  remitted  its  execu- 
tion. As  a  matter  of  fact,  Hull's  army,  whicli  had 
marched  from  L'rbana,  O.,  through  the  wilderness 
to  Detroit,  was  an  insufficient  force,  only  one-third  of 
the  army  of  Gen.  Brock,  while,  owing  to  an  armis- 
tice which  had  been  entered  into  by  (3cn.  Dearborn 
on  the  Niagara,  the  entire  enemy  could  be  employed 
against  him.  The  British  commanded  Lake  Erie, 
and  a  part  of  Hull's  own  forces,  under  Cols.  Cass 
and  INIacArthur,  had  been  taken  from  him.  Faced 
by  an  overwhelming  force,  cut  off  by  the  lake  and 
tlie  wilderness  from  supplies  and  reinforcements, 
Gen.  Hull  alleged,  in  his  aus'wer  to  the  charges  made 
against  him,  that  he  deemed  it  a  sacred  duty  which 
he  owed,  under  his  government,  to  his  fellow-citi- 
zens, to  negotiate  a  capitulation  which  secured  their 
safety.  There  is  every  evidence  to  show  that,  had 
the  predictions  and  suggestions  of  this  general  been 
followed  at  the  outset  of  his  undeilaking,  he  would 
not  have  been  placed  in  the  position  in  -nhich  it  be- 
came necessary  for  him  to  surrender  his  force. 
Gen.  Hull  published  the  memoirs  of  the  campaign 
of  1812  and  a  defence  of  himself,  with  a  sketch  of 
his  revolutionary  services.  During  the  latter  years 
of  his  life  he  resided  at  Newton,  Mass.,  where  he 
died.  Nov.  29.  1825. 

LAURENS,  John,  soldier,  was  born  in  South 
Carolina,  in  1753.  He  was  the  son  of  Henry 
Laurens,  and  received  a  liberal  education  in  Eng- 
land. The  outbreak  of  the  revolution  forced  the 
young  man  to  return  home,  and,  once  there,  his 
patriotism  sent  him  into  the  "army,  where  he  was 
given  the  rank  of  lieutenant  -  colonel  and   made  a 
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member  of  Washington's  militaiy  family.  From 
that  time  forward  he  is  said  to  have  fought  in  every 
battle  in  which  AVashington  was  engaged,  his  first 
active  service  being  at  the  battle  of  tlie  Brandywine, 
Sept.  11,  1777.  At  the  battle  of  Monmouth,  he  re- 
lieved Washington  from  imminent  peril  by  his  in- 
trepidity. After  this  battle  Gen.  Charles  Lee  made 
a  disrespectful  reference  to  Washington,  in  an  at- 
tempt to  excuse  his  own  miscoDduct  during  the  en- 
f;agement.  Laurens  at  once  challenged  him,  and 
ought  and  wounded  him  in  a  duel.  At  the  battle 
of  Germantown  Laurens  was  severely  wounded. 
There  and  at  Savannah,  Charleston,  and  several 
other  points  of  desperate  conflict  his  conduct  re- 
ceived the  highest  praise.  In  fact  his  whole  mili- 
tary career  was  distinguished  for  dauntless  bravery, 
verging  on  recklessness,  from  the  effects  of  which  he 
at  last  lost  his  life.  At  the  fight  of  Coosawhatchie 
he  was  again  .severely  wounded,  barely  escaping 
with  his  life.  Early  in  1781  Washington  sent  him 
to  France  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  aid  for  the 
colonies.  Laurens  at  fir.st  made  application  to  the 
ministry,  but  he  soon  found  that  if  he  obtained  any- 
thing fi-om  them  it  would  be  at  the  expense  of  such 
a  delay  as  to  render  the  service  useless.  He  ac- 
cordingly formed  and  carried  out  the  audacious 
project  of  passing  over  all  conventionalities  and  of 
obtaining  speech  with  the  king  himself.  He  suc- 
ceeded in  gaining  an  audience,  with  the  result  of 
accomplishing  his  purpose  almost  immediately. 
Within  four  or  five  months  the  whole  business  was 
completed,  and  Laurens  was  back  in  America  as- 
sisting to  organize  a  plan  for  the  campaign  which 
ended  iu  the  siege  of  Yorktowu,  and  when  victory 
was  finally  accomplished  there,  it  fell  to  Laurens  to 
receive  Lord  Cornwallis's  sword  Oct.  17,  1781. 
During  the  remainder  of  the  war  Laurens  was  with 
Gen.  Gi'eene.  He  met  his  death  iu  consequence 
of  having  exposed  himself  during  a  skirmish  on 
the  Combahee  river.  His  loss  was  lamented  as 
among  the  most  serious  of  the  revolution,  and  it  is 
on  record  that  Washington  felt  keenly  the  death  of 
one  who  had  been  a  valuable  confidential  assistant 
and  a  faithful  and  self-sacrificing  friend  to  him  dur- 
ing the  many  exigencies  and  dangers  of  the  war. 
This  honorable,  patriotic  and  unselfish  officer  was 
only  twenty-nine  years  of  age  at  the  time  of  his 
death,  Aug.  27,  1783. 

HEATH,  William,  soldier.wasbornatRoxbury, 
Mass.  (now  a  part  of  Boston),  March  7.  1737.  He  was 
a  colonel  of  militia,  and  member  of  the  general  as- 
sembly prior  to  the  revolution,  and  became  an  ar- 
dent sup])orter  of  the  patriot  cause. 
Being  made  a  brigadier-general  of 
militia  in  December,  1774,  he  took 
part  in  the  battles  of  Concord  and 
Biuiker  Hill,  and  on  June  23,  1775, 
was  appointed  brigadier-general  in 
the  Continental  army.    He  was  ad- 
vanced to  the  rank  of  major-gen- 
eral on  Aug.  9, 1776,  was  stationed 
for  a  time  in  New  York  city,  and 
participated  in  the  battle  of  White 
Plains.  Subsequently  he  command- 
ed the  patriot  forces  iu  the  High- 
lands, wheuce  he  was  transferred 
in  1777  to  the  eastern  district,  where 
he  commanded  until  1779.  Assum- 
ing charge  of  the  Hudson  river  posts 
in  June  of  the  latter  year,  he  was 
stationed  in  New  York  until  the  close  of  the  war, 
with  the  exception  of  a  few  weeks  spent  in  Rhode 
Island,  in  the  summer  of  1780.     After  the  declara- 
tion of   peace  he  sat  in  the  Massachusetts  conven- 
tion that  ratified  the  federal  constitution,  was  a  state 
senator  in  1791  and  1792,  and  in  1793  probate  judge 
of  his  county.     In  1800  he  was  chosen  lieutenant- 
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governor,  but  refused  to  serve.  His  memoirs  were 
published  in  Boston  in  1798.  He  died  at  Roxbury, 
Ma,ss.,  Jan.  24,  1814. 

ROCHAMBEATJ,  Jean  Baptiste,  soldier, 
was  born  at  Veudome,  France,  July  1,  172.5.  His 
father  was  a  soldier.  Jean  Baptiste,  after  pre- 
paring for  clerical  orders,  adopted  his  father's  call- 
ing, entering  the  French  army  as 
cornet,  in  1742.  In  March,  1780, 
after  thirty-eight  years  of  varied 
and  arduous  service,  he  reached 
the  rank  of  lieutenant-general, 
being  assigned,  the  same  year,  to 
the  command  of  the  ai-my  about 
to  be  dispatched  to  the  aid  of  the 
American  revolutionists.  With 
6,000  men  he  sailed  from  Brest 
in  May,  1780,  and  in  July  reached 
Newport,  R.  I.  He  thwarted  a 
contemplated  attack  upon  that 
city  by  Clinton  and  Arbuthnot; 
sent  to  France  for  reinforce- 
ments, which  were  speedily  for- 
warded under  Count  de  Grasse, 
and  in  an  interview' with  Washing- 
ton in  September,  proposed  a  cam- 
paign for  the  ensuing  summer, 
advanced  into  New  York,  defeating  a  portion  of 
Clinton's  army,  and  then,  feigning  in  the  direction  of 
New  .Ier.sey,  made  a  junction  with  AVashington,  near 
Kingsbridge.  This  clever  manoeuvre,  having  cut  off 
Clinton's  communication  with  Cornwallis,  the  al- 
lied armies  marched  southward,  and  attacked  the 
latter  at  Yorktown,  finally  forcing  his  surrender. 
This  practically  ended  the  war,  and  Rochambeau, 
after  giving  aid  to  Gen.  Greene  in  the  South,  re- 
embarUed  for  France  in  January,  1783.  Congress 
tendered  him  a  vote  of  thanks  for  his  services,  and 
after  his  return  to  France  he  was  created  field-mar- 
shal. During  the  French  revolution  he  was  impris- 
oned in  Paris,  and  barely  escaped  execution.  His 
memoirs  were  published  in  Paris  in  1809,  and  were 
translated  into  English  in  1838.  He  died  at  Thore, 
May  10,  1807. 

■WILLIAMS, Eleazer, Indian  missionary. known 
as"tlie  (laujiliin,"  was  born  about  1787.  Brought 
up  in  the  woods  of  what  is  now  ^loutgomery  county, 
N.  Y.,  as  the  son  of  Thomas  Williams,  the  half- 
breed  and  grandson  of  Eunice  AA^illiams  (q.  v.),  he 
received  a  good  education  at  Long  Meadow  and 
AVesthampton,  Mass.,  and  rendered  somewhat  nota- 
ble services  in  the  war  of  1812,  during  which  he  was 
a  U.  S.  agent  among  the  northern  Indians,  and 
served  under  Gen.  Dearborn.  He  published  an  Iro- 
quois .spelling-book  (1813),  and  a  "Caution  Against 
Our  Common  Enemy  "  (1813-15).  At  the  battle  of 
Plattsburgh,  Sept.  14,  1814,  he  employed  a  ruse  to 
drive  off  the  British,  and  was  badly  wounded.  After 
the  war  he  served  as  lay-reader  among  the  Oneidas, 
became  a  clergyman  of  the  Episcopal  church,  ob- 
tained a  tract  of  land  on  Green  bay  and  Fox  river, 
AVis.,  for  his  tribe,  removed  thither  with  them  about 
1820,  and  labored  as  a  missionary  in  that  region  for 
many  years.  His  wife  was  a  French  half-breed, 
rumored  to  be  related  to  the  royal  family.  His 
character  and  life  are  generally  said  to  have  been 
exemplary,  but  the  contrast  between  his  humble 
surroundings  and  his  considerable  attainments  m.ay 
have  made"  him  imaginative.  The  story  which  he 
seems  to  have  .sincerely  believed,  but  which  he  took  no 
pains  to  spread,  was  that  in  October,  1841,  the  j-oung 
Prince  de  Joinville,  son  of  Louis  Philippe,  ap- 
proached him  on  a  steamboat,  assured  him  of  his 
id(?ntity  with  Louis  XVII.  (who  was  born  at  Ver- 
sailles March  27,  1785,  and  whose  death  h;id  been 
proclaimed  in  Paris  June  8,  1795),  and  made  him 
splendid  offers,  conditional  on  his  renunciation  of  his 
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rights,  which  he  refused.  This  tale  was  puhlislicd 
by  the  Rev.  J.  H.  Hanson  iu  "Putnam's  Maga- 
zine "  for  February,  1853,  in  tlie  famous  jiaper 
headed,  "  Have  we  a  Bourbon  among  usY  "  and  in  a 
book  called  "Tlie  Lost  Prince"  (1854).  In  spite  of 
its  improbability  and  the  denial  of  De  Joinville,  the 
alleged  royal  descent,  which  .seemed  to  be  sujjported 
by  varioiw  facts,  was  credited  by  manv.  ll  was 
stated  again  by  B.  J.  Lossing  in  the  "  Independent  " 
for  Sept"  2'i.  1887.  AVilliams,  who  sought  no  advan- 
tage from  his  supposed  high  birtli,  returned  to 
northern  New  York  in  1850,  publislied  an  Inxpiois 
version  of  the  prayer  book  in  lH5;i,  wrote  a  life  of 
his  putative  father,  Thomas  Williams,  which  was 
privately  printed  in  185!),  and  died  at  llogansbiirg, 
Frankliii  Co.,  N.  Y.,  Aug.  2S,  1858. 

PULASKI,  Casimir,  soldier,  was  born  in  Po- 
dalia,  Poland,  March  4,  1T48.  His  father,  Jo.seph 
Pulaski,  was  a  nobleman  who  was  regarded  as  one 
of  the  ablest  jurists  of  his  country,  occupying  the 
po.sition  of  .v^n'oste  or  chief  magistrate  of  Warech. 
In  the  troubles  that  followed  the  election  of  August 
Poniatowski,  Sept.  6,  1704,  as  king  of  Poland,  the 
father  took  a  leading  and  patriotic  part,  being  the 
founder  of  the  celebrated  confederation  of  Barr,  Pel). 
2!t,  17U8,  so  called  from  the  small  town  in  Podalia, 
about  twenty  miles  from  the  Turkish  frontier,  where 
it  was  organized.  This  confederation,  with  others  to 
which  it  gave  rise,  formed  thecentre  and  luieleus  for 
co-operation  between  the  Poles,  in 
their  ill-starred  opposition  to  the 
measures  by  which  Russia  brought 
about  the  disnuMnbernu'nt  of  their 
coimtry  ;  and  in  this  op]iosition, 
having  a  good  <'ducalion  and  some 
military  exiierience  mider  Duke 
Charles  of  C'ourland  in  Russia, 
Casimir,  with  his  brothers,  zeal- 
ously participated.  After  the  ar- 
rest" and  death  of  the  father,  he 
carried  on  a  jiartisan  warfare.  His 
ell'orts  to  raise  revoil  in  Lithuania 
in  1769  weie  successful,  and  he 
finally  forced  the  l{ussian  army, 
which  besieged  him  in  the  fort- 
ified monasteiy  of  Czenstochova, 
to  withdraw.  By  this  and  other 
movements  he  eame  to  lie  recog- 
nized as  the  leading  Polish  military  patriot,  and 
was  ultimately  chosen  eommander-in-chief  of  the 
Piilish  forces.  Fortune,  however,  deserted  him ; 
his  estates  were  C(3ufiscaled,  he  was  outlawed,  and 
a  price  set  on  his  head.  About  1773  he  disap- 
peared from  Poland,  and  it  is  only  known  that 
be  found  his  way  into  Turkey.  At  what  time  he 
first  went  to  France  is  uncertain,  but  it  is  known 
that  he  was  thei'e  not  long  after  the  Declaration 
of  Independence  bj'  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica, in  177(i,  and  that  by  the  advice  of  Dr.  Benjamin 
Franklin  he  joined  the  American  army  as  a  volun- 
teer in  the  sinnmer  of  1777.  In  a  few  days  the  battle  of 
the  Brandywine  took  place,  in  which,  by  authoriza- 
tion of  Gen.  Washington,  Pulaski  had  such  part  as 
fully  sustained  the  reputation  for  courage  and  for  mili- 
tary skill  which  he  had  brought  to  the  New  World. 
Foin-  days  afterward  he  was  aiipointed  by  congress 
to  the  command  of  the  American  cavalry,  with  the 
rank  of  brigadier-general.  Shortl_v  afterward,  while 
the  American  army  was  battling  near  Warren's  Tav- 
ern, not  far  from  Philadelphia,  he  saved  it  from  com- 
plete surprise  by  the  British  forces.  He  participated 
also  in  the  battle  of  Germantow-n,  Pa.,  and  in  the 
winter  of  1777-78  co-operaled  with  Gen.  Anthony 
W^ayne  in  his  movements  from  the  camp  at  Valley 
Forge,  Pa.  Subsequently,  in  1778,  he  was  authorized 
to  raise  the  Pulaski  legion,  a  body  of  sixty-eight  light- 
horse  and  200  foot,  his  success  iu  its  organization 


and  equipment  being  such  that  in  October  of  that 
year  it  muubered  330  men,  who  formed  three  com- 
panies of  horse  and  three  of  infantry.  This  became 
a  somewhat  famous  body  of  fighters,  but  their  com- 
mander grew  dissiitistied  with  Ids  j)o.sition,  and  was 
only  dissuaded  from  reluming  to  Europe  by  Gen. 
Washington.  Ordered  next  to  South  Carolina,  he 
entered  Charleston  with  his  troops.  May  8,  1779. 
When  the  city  was  invested  by  the  British,  he  as- 
.saidted  them,  and,  although  repelled,  held  it  until 
relief  came  on  the  13th  of  ^lay,  in  spite  of  the  city  au- 
thorities who  desired  to  surrender.  When  the  com- 
bined Fi-ench  and  American  forces,  under  D'Estaiug 
anil  Lincoln,  made  iheir  unsuccessful  attack  upon  Sa- 
vannah, then  occuiiied  by  the  British,  Oct.  9,  1779, 
he  commanded  the  cavalry  of  both  armies,  and  re- 
c(MVcd  hisdeath-wound  from  a  sliot  which  penci rated 
the  upper  part  of  his  right  thigh.  He  was  taken  at 
once  to  the  U.  S.  brig  Wasp,  and  died  as  she  was 
leaving  Savannah  river.  The  U.  S.  congress  voted 
that  a  inonument  be  erected  to  his  inenuny,  which 
vote  has  not,  as  yet,  been  complied  with.  The  Mar- 
quis de  Lafayette,  however,  <luring  his  visit  to  the 
Unhed  States  in  1824,  laid  the  corner-stone  of  such  a 
inonument  in  Savaiuiah,  provided  by  citizens  of  that 
city,  whicli  was  conqiletcd  on  the  tilh  of  January, 
1855.  The  "Life  of  Count  Pulaski"  is  in  Sparks's 
American  Biographv,  .second  .series,  vol.  IV.  (Boston, 
1845).     Count"  Pulaski  died  Oct.  11,  1779. 

WHITE,  Anthony  'Walton,  soldier,  was  born 
near  New  Brunswick,  N.  .7.,  .luly  7,  1750.  He  wasthe 
fourth  child  and  only  son  of  Anlhony  White  and  Eliz- 
abeth ^Morris,  daughter  of  Gov.  l/ewis  Morris,  and 
received  the  names  of  his  father  and  of  his  relative 
and  godfather,  William  Walton,  of  New  York. 
He  wasdesceuded  from  Anlhony  White,  a  royalist, 
who  left  England  shortly  after  the  execution  of 
Charles  I.,  settling  in  Bermuda.  Anthony's  son, 
also  named  Anthony,  served  with  the  army  in  Ire- 
land luitil  the  battle  of  the  Boyne.  The  liUler's  eld- 
est .son,  Leonard  AVliite,  was  an  oflicer  in  the  Brit- 
ish navy,  and  Leonard's  eldest  son,  Anthony  White, 
lived  in"  New  York  about  1715.  The  son  of  the  lat- 
ter, and  father  of  the  subject  of  this  sketch,  a  man 
of  large  estate  and  of  high  position,  was  a  lieuten- 
ant-colonel in  the  British  army  during  the  French 
and  Indian  war  in  1755.  As  early  as  17(il  An- 
thony Walton  White,  although  only  eleven  years  of 
age,  "was,  owing  to  paternal  influence,  in  ]ios.session 
of  several  otticial  sinecures.  He  coiuinued  a  nom- 
inal holder  of  these  offices,  pnisuing  his  .studies  in 
the  meantime  under  his  father,  whom  he,  in  turn,  as- 
sisted in  the  care  of  his  estate,  until  the  outbreak  of 
the  revolution.  In  October,  1775,  he  was  appointed 
an  aide  to  Gen.  Washington,  and  in  the  following 
Februarv  was  eommi.ssioned  by  congress  lieuten- 
ant-colonel of  the  3d  battalion  of  'New  .lersey 
troops,  and  as  .such  comiuanded  the  outpo.sts  of  the 
army  under  Washington,  eoutimiing  in  the  service 
of  the  army  of  the  North  until  1780.  He  was  ap- 
pointed lieutenant-colonel  in  February,  1777,  and 
colonel  in  1780.  In  July  of  the  latter  ,vear  Col. 
White  fitted  out,  on  his  own  credit,  two  regiments, 
with  which  he  joined  Gen.  Gates,  and  early  in  the 
following  spring  was  with  the  army  under  La- 
fayette and  was  engaged  in  skirmishing  with  the 
celebrated  Col.  Tarleton  until  the  capture  of  Corn- 
wallis  at  Yorktown.  Between  1781  and  1783  he 
was  with  his  command  in  the  Carolinas  and  in 
Georgia,  where  he  worked  in  combination  with  Gen. 
Wayne.  Unfortunately  for  himself  he  became  se- 
curity for  the  debts  of  officers  and  men  of  his  com- 
mand, and  was  obliged  to  pay  them  out  of  his  own 
fortune,  therebv  ruining  his  estate.  In  the  spring 
of  1783  Col.  White  married  Margaret  Ellis,  a  young 
lady  possessing  great  beauty  and  wealth,  who  re- 
sided in  Charlestoli,  S.  C.    He  resided  in  New  York 
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from  1783  to  1793,  but  after  that  in  the  city  of  New 
Brunswick,  N.  J.,  and  in  1794  was  appointed  by 
President  Washington  general  of  cavalry  in  the  ex- 
pedition under  Gen.  Henry  Lee  to  suppress  the 
whiskey  insurrection  of  western  Pennsylvania.  The 
last  years  of  Gen.  White's  life  were  full  of  mis- 
fortune and  unhappiuess.  The  fortune  of  his  wife 
was  wrecked  through  the  improvidence  of  a  friend 
to  whose  care  it  had  been  intrusted,  and  his  own  ef- 
forts to  obtain  relief  from  congress  on  account  of 
his  expenditures  for  men  in  the  service  of  the  gov- 
ernment proved  imavailiuii.  He  died  at  New 
Brunswick,  N.  .J.,  Pel).  10,  fs03. 

VARNXJM,  Joseph  Bradley,  soldier,  was 
born  at  Dracut,  Middlesex  Co.,  Mass.,  Jan.  39,  17r)0. 
His  ancestors  came  to  this  country  from  Wales  about 
the  middle  of  the  seventeenth  century,  settling  in 
the  locality  where  he  was  born.  His  brother,  James 
Mitchell  Varnurn,  was  a  brigadier-general  in  1777. 
Their  father,  Joseph  Varnum,  was  a  farmer.  Yoimg 
Joseph  was  brought  up  on  the  farm  and  had  a  fair 
English  education.  At  an  early  age  he  exhibited 
a  deep  interest  in  the  affairs  of  the  colonies,  particu- 
larly in  regard  to  the  wrongs  imposed  upon  them  by 
Great  Britain.  There  is  no  complete  account  of  the 
military  life  of  Gen.  Varnnm,  but  it  is  recorded  that 
he  entered  the  Massachusetts  state 
militia  and  held  a  commission  as 
captain  as  early  as  1768.  He  is 
said  to  have  left  his  plow  to  go 
into  active  service.  In  1787  he 
was  commissioned  a  colonel  by 
/  'siSS'       "'"  commonwealth  of  Massachu- 

5  Jfc»'  J^^        setts.      He  was   made   brigadier- 

general  in  1803,  and  from  1805 
until  his  deatli  was  major-general 
of  the  state  militia.  Gen.  Varnum 
was  rejieatedly  elected  a  member 
of  the  legislature  of  ^lassachu- 
setts  and  was  also  a  member  of 
the  U.  S.  house  of  representatives 
and  of  the  U.  S.  senate.  He  was 
speaker  of  the  house  during  two 
terms,  and  was,  for  a  time,  acting 
yartt*<-^ri^  vice-president  of  the  United  States. 
He  was  a  man  highly  respected  in  his  own  state, 
where  he  is  said  to  have  rendered  active  and  vidu- 
able  service  in  connection  with  Shay's  rebellion,  in 
1787.  Gen.  Varmun  was  at  one  time  a  candidate 
for  governor  of  Massachusetts,  but  was  defeated. 
In  politics  he  was  a  Jeffersonian  democrat.  He  was 
a  member  of  the  Massachusetts  senate  at  the  time 
of  his  death,  which  occurred  at  Dracut,  Mass.,  Sept 
21,  1821. 

THOMPSON,  ■William,  soldier,  was  born  in 
Ireland  about  1735.  He  emigrated  to  Pennsylvania 
where,  in  1755,  he  became  captain  of  a  troop  of 
mounted  militia  and  engaged  in  the  French  and  In- 
dian war.  In  1775,  after"  the  battle  of  Lexington, 
Pennsylvania  recruited  a  battalion  of  eight  compa- 
nies, of  which  Thompson  was  placed  in  command 
with  the  rank  of  colonel,  these  being  the  first  troops 
raised  by  order  of  the  Continental  congress.  They 
marched  to  Cambridge,  JIass.,  wherethey  arrived  in 
August,  1775,  and  in  the  following  November  were 
successful  in  driving  back  a  number  of  British  sol- 
diers who  were  attempting  to  make  a  landing  at 
Lechmere  Point.  March  1,  1776,  Col.  Thompson 
was  commissioned  brigadier-general  and  on  the  19th 
of  the  same  month  was  ordered  to  relieve  Gen. 
Charles  Lee,  at  that  time  in  command  of  the  forces  at 
New  York.  The  following  month,  while  on  his 
way  to  Canada  with  four  regiments  as  reinforce- 
ments, he  met  the  retreating  army,  under  com- 
mand of  Gen.  John  Thomas,  on  its  way  from 
Quebec,  and  Thomas  being  sick,  he  assumed  the 
chief  command.      On  June  -Jth  he  surrendered  this 


command  to  Gen.  John  Sullivan,  and  in  carrying 
out  Sullivan's  order  to  attack  the  enemy  at  Trois 
Rivieres,  was  taken  prisoner.  In  two  months  Gen. 
Thompson  was  allowed  to  return  to  Philadelphia  on 
parole,  but  it  was  two  years  before  he  was  exchanged. 
He  died  near  Carli.sle"  Penn.,  Sept.  4,  1781. 

LAWSON,  Robert,  soldier.  Nothing  is  cer- 
tainly known  of  this  ollicer  except  what  can  be  ob- 
tained from  the  meagre  war  records.  On  Feb.  13, 
1776,  he  was  appointed  major  in  the  4th  Vir- 
ginia regiment,  of  which  he  was  made  colonel  in 
the  following  year.  Col.  Lawson  was  one  of  tho.se 
officers,  of  whom  there  were  so  many  in  the  revolu- 
tion, of  whom  all  that  is  known  is  that  "they  fought 
and  bled  for  their  country."  He  is  said  to  have  com- 
manded a  brigade  of  Virginia  militia  imder  Gen. 
Greene  at  the  battle  of  Guilford  Court-House,  and 
to  have  died  in  liichmond,  Va.,  in  April,  1805. 

PICKENS,  Andrew,  soldier,  was  born  at  Pax- 
ton,  Pa.,  Sept.  19,  1739.  When  he  was  thirteen  j'ears 
of  age  his  parents  removed  to  South  Carolina,  where, 
prior  to  the  revolution,  he  saw  considerable  military 
service  in  campaigns  against  the  Indians.  He  en- 
tered the  Continental  army  in  1775,  as  cajitain  of 
militia,  andro.se,  by  successive  promotion,  to  the  rank 
of  brigadier-general.  At  Kettle  creek,  in  February, 
1779,  he  repulsed  a  greatly  supe- 
rior British  force  under  Col.  Boyd. 
In  Jiuie  of  the  same  year  he  suc- 
cessfidly  covered  the  ]iatriot  re- 
treat from  Stono.  and  at  Tomas- 
see,  in  the  autumn  of  1779,  dis- 
astrously routed  the  Cherokees. 
For  the"  gallantry  which  he  dis- 
played at  Cowpens,  Jan.  17,  1781, 
he  was  given  a  sword  by  congress. 
Subsequently  he  forced  the  sur- 
render of  the  British  forts  at  Au- 
gusta, Ga.,  served  imder  Gen. 
Greene  in  the  camjiaigu  of  Nine- 
ty-Six, and  commanded  a  brigade 
at  the  battle  of  Eutaw  Springs.  In 
1783  he  settled  on  a  large  tract  of 
land  on  the  Keowee  river.  He 
was  a  member  of  the  first  Conti- 
nental convention  of  South  Carolina,  sat  for  many 
years  in  the  state  legislature,  in  congress  from 
1793  until  1795.  and  negotiated  many  treaties  with 
the  Indians.  He  was  a  major-general  of  militia  in 
1795.  He  married,  in  1765,  Maria,  aunt  of  John  C. 
Calhoun.  He  died  in  the  Pendleton  district  of  South 
Carolina,  Aug.  17,  1S17. 

HERKIMER,  Nicholas,  soldier,  was  born 
about  1715.  of  German  descent.  He  was  engaged 
in  the  French  and  Indian  war  and  commanded  Fort 
Herkimer  in  1758,  at  the  time  when  the  Fi'cnch  and 
Indians  were  active  in  that  neighborhood.  In  1775 
he  was  appointed  colonel,  and  in  1776  brigadier- 
general  in  command  of  the  militia  of  Tryou  county, 
N.  Y"".  In  1777,  when  Gen.  St.  Leger  invested  Fort 
Stanwix,  afterward  called  Fort  Schuyler,  at  the 
head  of  the  Mohawk  river.  Gen.  Herkimer  took 
his  militia  to  the  relief  of  Col.  Gansevoort.  About 
six  miles  from  Fort  Stanwix.  near  Oneida  creek, 
Herkimer  fell  into  an  ambuscade  in  wlilch  his  horse 
was  killed  and  he  was  mortally  wounded.  Although 
near  to  death,  he  is  said  to  have  seated  himself 
upon  a  stump  from  which  he  heroically  encouraged 
his  men  to  fight,  but  his  party  was  defeated,  with 
the  lo.ss  of  400  men.  This  was  the  battle  of  Oris- 
kany.  After  the  centennial  celebration  of  the  oc- 
casion by  the  Oneida  Historical  Society  in  1877, 
subscriptions  were  made  for  a  monument  to  Her- 
kimer, which  was  duly  erected.  The  monument  is 
an  obelisk  made  of  granite,  eighty-five  feet  in 
height,  with  bronze  memorial  tablets.  Gen.  Her- 
kimer died  Aug.  16,  1777. 
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HUMPHREYS,  David,  soldier,  was  bom  at 
Derby,  C'oiui.,  in  1708.  He  was  tlie  son  of  Daniel 
Humphreys,  pastor  of  a  Presliyteriuii  eliureh  iu  Der- 
by, and  in  17(57  entered  Yale  CJolleije,  from  whieh 
lie  was  graduated  in  1771.  During  bis  college  life  be 
formed  the  intimate  acquaintance  of  Trumbull  and 
Dwight,  who,  with  himself,  were  the  leading  Amer- 
ican poet.s  of  the  pei'iod.  Soon  after  leaving  col- 
lego  be  went  to  New  York  state,  where  be  resided 
■with  the  famil}- of  C'ol.  Phillips,  of  Phillips  Manor. 
At  the  beginning  of  the  war  of  the  revolution,  be 
entered  the  army  as  captain,  and  in  October,  1777,  be- 
came major  of  a  brigade  under  Gen.  Parsons.  At  the 
time  of  the  capture  of  Fort  Montgomery,  be  form- 
ed the  acquaintance  with  Gen.  Putnam  which  was 
afterward  to  be  so  important  to  him.  In  1778  he 
was  one  of  Putnam's  aides,  antl  two  years  later  be 
was  apjiointed  aide  and  military  .secretary  to  Gen. 
"Washington,  in  whose  mililary  family  he  ren\ained, 
enjoying  his  contidence  and  friendship,  until  tlie 
close  of  the  war.  On  the  surremler  of  C'oruwallis, 
after  the  defeat  at  Yorktown,  the  captured  Britisli 
standards  were  delivered  to  the  charge  of  Col. 
Humphreys,  and  in  November,  1781,  congress  re- 
solved "That  an  elegant  sword  bo  presented,  in  the 
name  of  the  United  States,  in  congress  assembled,  to 
Colonel  Humphreys,  aide-de-camp  of  General  Wash 
ington,  to  who.se  care  the  standards  taken  under 
the  capitulalion  of  York  were  consigned,  as  a  te.sti 
mony  of  their  opinion  of  bis  tidelily  and  ability, 
and  that  Ihe  board  of  war  take  order  thereon."  The 
sword  was  jjresented  to  Col.  Humphreys  by  Gen, 
Kno.x  in  178G,  with  a  highly  complimentaiy  letter 
Throughout  bis  career  Hinnphroys  was  a  special 
favorite  of  AVasbington,  and  through  his  inllueuce  be 
was  appointed,  in  1784,  .secretary  to  the  commission 
■which  was  sent  abroad  to  negotiate  treaties  of  com 
mercc  with  foreign  powers,  and  which  includetl 
Thomas .lelferson,  John  Adamsand  Benjamin  Frauk- 
lin.  He  remained  abroad,  residing  chieliy  in  Paris  and 
London,  until  1786.  On  bis  return  he  was  sent  to  the 
legislature  from  the  town  oi  Derby.  He  bad  by 
this  time  acbieved  a  re|)utation  as  a  writer,  more 
particularly  of  .satirical  poelry,  and  became  recog- 
nized as  one  of  the  coterie  known  as  the  "  Hartford 
wit.s, "  who  wrote  in  combination  a  collection  of  satir 
ical  poems  called  the  "  Anarchiad."  In  1787  Hum- 
phreys commanded  the  regiment  engaged  in  su]?- 
pres.sing  the  outbreak  known  as  "Shay's  Rebellion," 
and  in  1788  he  was  invited  by  "Washington  to  go  to  Mt. 
Vernon,  where  be  continued  a  member  of  the  latter's 
family  until  1790.  During  this  period  he  wrote,  at 
the  request  of  Wa.shington,  his  "Essay  on  the  Life  of 
Gen.  Israel  Putnam,"  a  work  which  has  been  sharply 
and  severely  criticised  by  historians.  In  1790  Hum- 
phreys was  appointed  the  first  American  minister  to 
Portugal.  He  resided  iu  that  country  from  1791  to 
1794,  and  on  bis  return  home  was  made  minister 
plentipotentiary  to  Spain.  Altogether  be  resided 
in  Portugal  and  Spain  nine  years,  during  which  time 
he  concluded  treaties  with  "Tripoli  and  "Algiers.  In 
1795  be  married  Miss  Bulkley,  an  English  lady  of 
wealth,  and  daughter  of  a  merchant  established  in 
Lisbon.  During  his  last  years.  Col.  Humphreys  de- 
voted much  time  and  care  to  the  rearing  of  merino 
sheep.  On  the  outbreak  of  the  war  of  1813,  be  took 
command  of  the  militia  of  Connecticut.  He  re- 
ceived the  degree  of  LL.D  from  Brown  Uni- 
versity in  1803,  and  from  Dartmouth  College  in 
1804,  and  was  a  Fellow  of  the  Royal  Society  of 
London.  He  published  numerous  poetical  works 
including,  "An  Address  to  the  Armies  of  the  Unit- 
ed States"  (1783),  "The  Happiness  of  America," 
"The  "Widow  of  Malabar:  A  Tragedy,"  translated 
from  the  French,  and  a  "Poem  on  Agriculture." 
He  also  wrote  several  political  tracts  and  orations. 
■Collections  of  his  works  were  published  in    New 
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York  in  1790  and  1804.  Col.  Humphreys  died  of 
an  organic  affection  of  the  heart  in  New  Haven, 
Conn..  Feb.  31,  1818. 

BURBECK,  Henry,  soldier,  was  born  in  Bos- 
ton, Mass.,  June  8,  1754.  His  father  was  an  otKcer 
stationed  at  Castle  William  in  Boston  harbor,  be- 
fore the  revolutionary  war,  in 
which  bo  served  bravely  and 
patriotically.  Henry  joined  his 
father's  comjiany  in  1775,  shar- 
ing its  liattles  and  sulferiugs  and 
attaining  the  rank  of  major.  As 
lieutenant  he  was  in  the  battles 
of  the  Brandywiue,  German- 
town  and  Valley  Forge,  accom- 
panied "Washington's  army  in 
the  retreat  through  the  Jerseys, 
and  took  part  in  the  battle  of 
MonmoiUh.  In  1777  he  served 
in  the  artillery.  In  1780  he  par- 
tici|)ated  iu  the  Indian  wars 
along  the  western  frontier,  and 
for  years  he  commanded  at 
Mackinaw.  Entering  the  war 
of  1813  as  a  colonel,  he  was  commissioned  bricadier- 
general.  In  1815  Gen  Burbeck  retired  to  private 
life,  settlim;  at  New  London,  Coim.,  where  he  died 
Oct.  3,  184S. 

BAYARD,  John,  soldier,  was  born  at  Bohemia 
Manor,  Cecil  Co..  Md.,  Aug.  11,  1738,  of  Huguenot 
ancestry.  His  great-grandfather  was  Samuel  Bay- 
ard, a  rich  UKnchant  of  Amsterdam,  whose  wife 
W!vs  a  sister  of  Peter  Stuyve.sant,  the  last  governor 
of  New  Amsterdam.  StuyvosanI  himself  married 
Judith  Bayard,  the  sister  of  Samuel,  and  after  the 
death  of  Samuel,  liis  widow,  with  three  sons  and  a 
daughter,  accompanied  Peter  Sluyvesant  to  Amer- 
ica. t)ne  of  these  throe  sons,  biiiiself  named  Sam- 
uel, removed  in  1698  to  Bohemia  Manor,  having 
joined  the  Labadists,  a  sect  of  mystics  which  re- 
ceived its  name  fnmi  Jean  do  Laluidie,  they  sought 
reform  of  lite  rather  than  of  doctrine,  .supported 
themselves  by  manual  labor,  hold  projjerty  in  com- 
mon and  rejected  infant  baptism.  John  Bayard's  fa- 
ther dying  without  a  will,  ho  as  Ibo  eldest  son,  under 
the  laws  of  Maryland,  became  entitled  to  the  whole 
of  the  real  estate.  He  had  a  twin-brother,  James 
Asheton  Bayard,  whom  he  deeply  loved,  and  on 
reaching  legal  age  he  conveyed  to  him  half  his  in- 
heritance. John  received  an  academic  education 
under  the  renowned  Dr.  Finley,  after  which,  at  the 
age  of  eighteen,  be  went  with  his  brother  to  Phila- 
delphia, where  he  entered  the  coiuiting-house  of 
John  Rhea.  He  early  became  a  communicant  of 
the  Presbyterian  church,  and  while  "Whitefield  was 
on  his  visits  to  America,  became  so  close  a  friend  of 
his  that  they  made  several  tours  together.  Mr.  Bay- 
ard was  one  of  the  signers  of  the  non-importa- 
tion agreement  in  1765  ;  a  member  of  the  provin- 
cial congress  held  in  Jidy,  1774  ;  of  the  provincial 
convention  of  January,  1775,  and  of  the  "  Scms  of 
Liberty  "  organized  in  1766  ;  and  a  prominent  lead- 
er in  Philadelphia  of  the  movement  toward  inde- 
pendence. Being  by  this  time  a  prosperous  mer- 
chant, he  furnished  "arms  to  congress  in  1776  and 
with  some  of  his  friends  fitted  out  a  privateer.  In  Sep- 
tember of  that  year  he  was  appointed  a  member  of 
the  council  of  safety,  a  position  he  held  for  many 
years.  He  was  at  the  head  of  the  second  battalion 
of  Pbiladeljihia  militia,  which  marched  to  the  as- 
sistance of  Washington,  and  was  present  at  the  battles 
of  Trenton,  Brandywiue,  Germantown  and  Priuceton, 
being  personally  commended  by  Gen.  "Washington 
for  his  bravery  in  the  engagement  last  named. 
March  13,  1777,  Col.  Bayard  was  made  a  member  of 
the  board  of  war  of  the  state  of  Maryland,  and  four 
days  later  be  was  elected  speaker  of  the  assembly. 
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a  position  to  which  he  was  re-elected.  Just  before 
the  capture  of  Philadelphia  by  the  British  in  Septem- 
ber, 1777,  he  removed  his  family  for  safety  to  a  farm 
at  Plymouth,  on  tlie  Schuylkill,  but  a  Britisli  de- 
tachment plundered  this  house.  He  was  a  member 
of  the  committee  to  inquire  into  the  condition  of 
the  state  revenues  in  1780,  elected  to  the  supreme 
executive  council  the  following  year,  and  in  1785 
was  a  member  of  the  Continental  congress.  Having 
met  with  serious  losses  during  the  war,  he  was 
obliged  to  part  with  his  property  in  Cecil  county, 
but  In  1788  he  removed  to  New  Brunswick,  N.  J., 
where  he  built  himself  a  handsome  house  and  enter 
tained  lavishly,  being  elected  mayor  of  the  city  in 
1790,  and  a  few  years  later  appointed  presiding 
judge  of  the  court  of  common  pleas  of  Somerset 
county.  He  was  a  federalist  and  a  friend  of  Alexan 
der  Hamilton.  Col.  Bayard  was  married  three  times, 
his  last  wife  being  .Johauuah  White,  sister  of  Gen. 
Anthony  W.  White,  of  New  Brunswick,  N.  J. 
He  died  at  New  Brunswick  Jan.  7,  1807. 

SMALLWOOD,  William,  soldier,  was  born  in 
Kent  Cdimty,  3Id.,  in  1733.  History  gives  no  ac- 
coimt  of  his  early  life.  In  August,  1776,  he  was 
colonel  of  a  battalion  of  Maryland  troops,  with  which 
he  arrived  in  New  Yoi-k  city  on  the  8tli  of  that 
month,  engaging  actively  in  the  battles  of  Long  Isl- 
and and  White  Plains,  and  on  Oct.  23,  1776,  was 
appointed  brigadier-general.  In  August,  1777,  Gen. 
Small  wood  led  the  Mar3-land  mil- 
itia in  Sullivan's  attempt  on  Staten 
Island.  In  the  meantime  Wash- 
ington was  u.sing  every  exertion, 
and  employing  every  means  at  his 
command  in  the  defence  of  Phila- 
delphia against  Sir  William  Howe, 
ami  in  September  Gen  Smallwood 
mustered  about  400  militia  in 
Maryland,  and  joined  the  main 
army.  In  the  battle  of  German 
town  he  led  the  Marylanders  and 
Jerseymen  with  distinguished  cool 
ness  and  Ijravery.  In  December, 
1777,  Washington  ordered  him  to 
Wilmington,  in  order  to  save  tliat 
town  from  the  British,  who  were 
marching  against  it.  Early  in 
1779,  in  company  with  Gen.  St. 
Clair,  and  the  ^Maryland  and  Pennsylvania  di 
visions  of  the  army,  he  accompanied  an  expedi 
tion  to  Elizabethtown,  to  reinforce  Gen.  Maxwell, 
who  was  in  command  there,  and  who  was  expect- 
ing an  attack;  but  the  enemy,  hearing  of  the 
reinforcement,  retreated.  Gen.  Smallwood  was 
with  Gates  during  the  latler's  disastrous  campaign  in 
the  South,  and  in  the  fall  of  1780  he  was  appointed 
major-general,  and  commissioned  by  congress.  On 
account  of  some  mistmderstauding  with  Baron  Sleu 
ben,  however,  Smallwood  left  the  tiie  .southern  army 
with  threats  of  resignation,  but  was  Anally  induced 
to  remain  in  the  service  until  the  peace.  In  1785  he 
was  elected  to  congress  from  Maryland.  The  same 
year  he  was  made  governor  of  that  state,  holding  the 
office  until  1788.  He  then  retired  to  private  life,  and 
died  in  Prince  George  county.  JId.,  Feb.  14,  1793. 

McINTOSH,  Lachlan,  soldier,  was  born  near 
Inverness.  Scotland,  March  17.  1725,  the  second 
son  of  one  of  the  leaders  of  the  Mcintosh  clan. 
In  1736  his  father  joined  Gen.  Oglethorpe  in  his 
expedition  to  Georgia,  and  with  about  a  hundred 
Highlanders  settled  in  what  is  now  ^Mcintosh 
county  on  the  Altamaha  river.  On  Oglethorpe's 
expedition  into  Florida,  Capt.  Mcintosh,  who  ac- 
companied him  with  a  number  of  his  Highlanders, 
was  wounded,  taken  prisoner  and  transported  to 
Spain,  whence  he  returned  after  several  years  of  im- 
prisonment.     Young  Lachlan  went  to  Charleston, 
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S.  C,  where  he  was  taken  in  charge  by  Henry- 
Laurens  (q.  i\),  who  placed  him  in  his  counting- 
room  and  received  him  into  his  family.  After  some 
years,  being  dissatisfied  with  the  mercantile  jiro- 
fession,  he  adopted  that  of  land  surveying,  returned 
to  Georgia,  married,  and  soon  became  independent. 
On  the  outbreak  of  the  revolution,  being  appointed 
a  brigadier-general  and  placed  in  command  of  a 
regiment  which  he  had  him.self  raised,  jealousy  of 
his  success  brought  him  into  personal  conflict  with 
Gov.  Gwinnett,  who,  after  the  expiration  of  his 
term  of  office,  challenged  him.  Both  were  wounded 
severely  in  the  duel  which  followed,  and  Gwinnett 
died.  In  the  meantime  Gen.  Mcintosh  had  suc- 
ceeded in  gaining  the  confidence  of  Gen.  Washing- 
ton, by  whom  he  was  requested  to  undertake  the 
difficult  task  of  defending  the  frontiers  of  Pennsyl- 
vania and  Virginia  against  the  Indians.  He  accepted 
the  position,  and  though  he  had  but  a  few  hundred 
men  under  his  command,  succeeded  in  restoring 
oi-der  and  protecting  the  frontier  settlers,  although 
the  savages  he  had  to  contend  with  were  the  very  ones- 
who  had  defeated  Braddock,  and  destroyed  the  ar- 
mies of  Harmar  and  St.  Clair.  Gen.  Mcintosh  was- 
about  undertaking  an  expedition  agaiust  Detroit 
when  he  was  ordered  to  assist  Count  d'Estaing  in  his 
intended  attack  on  Savannah  an<l  which  so  ignomin- 
ionsly  failed  on  account  of  the  sudilen  departure  of  the 
French  fleet.  The  Americans,  under  command  of 
Gens.  Lincoln  and  Mcintosh,  fell  back  upon  Charles- 
ton and  defended  that  city  against  Gen.  Clinton  as- 
long  as  it  was  possible.  Being  forced  to  capitulate, 
he  was  a  long  time  detained  a  prisoner.  Return- 
ing to  Georgia  as  soon  as  the  British  troops  were 
driven  from  Savannah,  he  found  that  his  property 
had  been  wasted,  and  he  continued  in  impoverished 
circumstances,  until  his  death,  which  occurred  in. 
Savannah.  Feb.  30,  1806. 

FROST,  John,  soldier,  was  born  at  Kittery, 
Me.,  ^la.y  5,  1738.  He  was  descended  from  Nicho- 
las Frost,  who  emigrated  from  Devonshire,  Eng.,  ia 
1630,  and  settled  in  the  county  of  York,  Me.,  and 
who  was  killed  by  the  Indians  as  he  was  returning, 
on  horseback,  from  divine  service,  on  a  Sabbath  of 
the  year  1697.  One  of  Nicholas's  sons  was  married 
to  a  sister  of  Sir  AVilliam  Pepperell.  John,  the 
subject  of  this  sketcli,  was  married,  when  quite 
yotmg,  to  Mary,  daughter  of  Ebenezer  Nowell,  of 
York,  Me.  He  entered  the  army  while  under  age, 
was  made  a  captain  and  served  in  the  expedition 
against  Louisburg,  in  1758.  This  expedition,  which 
consisted  of  twenty  ships  of  the  line,  eighteen  frig- 
ates and  14,000  men,  under  the  command  of  Gen. 
Amherst,  sailed  from  Halifax  on  the  28th  of  May, 
and  succeeded  in  reducing  the  almost  impregnable 
fortress  of  Louisburg  on  the  36th  of  July.  Gens. 
Wolfe  and  Montgomery  were  both  engaged  in  this- 
enterprise.  In  the  campaign  of  1759,  Capt.  Frost 
.served  in  another  expedition  under  Gen.  Amherst, 
which  resulted  in  the  capture  of  the  important  fort- 
resses, Ticonderoga  and  Crown  Point,  and  the  fol- 
lowing year  he  assisted  in  the  capture  of  Montreal, 
which  completed  the  conquest  of  Canada.  He  then 
retired  to  his  home  in  JIaine,  where  he  remained 
until  the  beginning  of  tlie  revolutionary  war.  At 
the  siege  of  Boston  he  .served  as  a  lieutenant-colo- 
nel in  "the  Maine  regiment.  At  the  ojieniug  of  the 
next  campaign  he  was  promoted  to  rank  of  colonel, 
and  was  with  AVashington  during  the  battles  in  New 
York  and  New  Jersey.  Col.  Fro.st's  regiment  was 
engaged,  under  Gen.  Gates,  in  resisting  the  invasion 
of  "Biu'goyne,  and  he  performed  efEective  service  in 
the  battles  of  Stillwater  and  Bemis  Heights.  Dur- 
ing the  latter  part  of  the  war,  he  served  in  the  mid- 
dle and  southern  states,  where  he  attained  the  rank 
of  brigadier-general.  At  the  close  of  the  war,  he 
withdrew  to  the  cultivation  of  his  fine  estate  at  Kit- 
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tery.  He  was  appointed  one  of  the  justices  of  the 
court  of  sessions  in  York  county,  Me.,  and  was  a 
member  of  the  council  of  the  governor  of  Massa- 
cluisetts,  to  whicli  state  Maine,  at  that  time,  be- 
longed. Towaril  the  close  of  his  life  he  retired 
from  all  public  employment.  He  died  at  Kittery, 
Me.,  in  .July,  1810. 

SMITH,  Samuel,  soldier,  was  born  at  Lancaster, 
Peun.,  .July  37,  1752.  His  father,  who  was  a  native 
of  Ireland,  settled  in  Penn.sylvania,  but  afterward 
removed  to  Baltimore,  where  Samuel  received  a 
liberal  education,  and  where  he  afterward  engaged 
in  mercantile  pursuits.  In  .January,  1776,  the  latter 
was  appointed  a  captain  in  Col.  Sraalhvood's  regi- 
ment, and  was  with  the  revolutionary  army  that 
year,  during  its  disastrous  campaign  in  the  middle 
states.  By  the  beginning  of  the  year  1777,  he  had 
risen  to  the  rank  of  lieutenant-colonel,  in  which 
capacity  he  .served  in  the  battle  of  the  Brandywine. 
When  I^ord  Howe,  who  had  gained  po.s.se.ssion  of 
Philadeljihia,  was  making  use  of  every  means  to 
open  communication  with  his  fleet.  Col.  Smith  was 
placed  in  command  of  Fort  Mifflin  on  the  Delaware, 
and  held  it  for  seven  weeks  against  the  entire  British 
squadron.  For  this  gallant  service,  ccjugress  re- 
waixled  him  with  a  sword  and  a  vote  of  thanks. 
Col.  Smith  fought  at  the  battle  of  Monmouth,  and 
took  part  in  the  subsequent  operations  of  that  cam- 
paign. He  continued  in  the  ami}'  after  the  close  of 
the  war,  and  during  the  whiskey  riots  was  in  com- 
mand of  the  Maryland  militia.  In  1783  he  was  one  of 
the  port-wardens  of  Baltimore,  and  from  1790  to  1793 
was  a  member  of  the  ^Maryland  house  of  delegates. 
He  was  a  re]iresentative  in  congress  from  1793  until 
1803and  fnuii  lsi(;tol833,  and  a  member  of  the  U.  S. 
senate  from  lso;i  to  181.'),  and  from  1833  to  1833.  In 
1801  he  was  acting  secretary  of  the  navy.  In  the 
war  of  1813  he  was  appointed  major-general  of  the 
Maryland  militia,  and  was  in  chief  command  of  the 
troops  when  the  British  attacked  Baltimore.  In  1837 
he  was  elected  ma  vor  of  Baltimore.  He  died  in  that 
city  April  32,  1839. 

MAXWELL,  William,  soldier,  was  born  in 
Ireland,  but  the  exact  date  of  his  birth  is  unknown. 
His  parents  came  to  America  when  he  was  a  child 
and  settled  in  New  .Jensey.  He  became  a  soldier 
in  the  colonial  army  in  17.58,  establishing  a  splendid 
record  for  gallantry  and  skill  during  the  French  and 
Indian  war,  and  was  almost  constantly  in  service  un- 
til the  close  of  the  revolution.  In  1774  he  was  a 
member  of  the  committee  that  appointed  the  New 
Jersey  delegates  to  the  general  congress,  and  in  1775 
and  1776  he  represented  Sussex  county  in  the  New 
Jerse.y  provincial  congress.  When  the  revolution 
opened  he  was  made  colonel  of  the  2d  New  Jersey 
regiment.  He  took  part  in  Montgomery's  Canadian 
expedition  and  strenuously  opposed  the  aljandon- 
ment  of  Crown  Point  by  the  American  forces.  He 
was  promoted  to  be  brigadier-general  on  Oct.  33, 1776, 
served  under  Gen.  Schuyler  onLakeChamplain.and 
during  the  early  part  of  1777  commanded  the  ad- 
vance guard  of  the  American  forces  near  Elizabeth- 
town,  N.  J.  At  the  head  of  a  New  Jersey  brigade 
he  fought  bravely  at  Brandvwine  and  Germantown, 
spent  the  winter  of  1777-78  at  Valley  Forge,  and 
followed  the  command  of  Sir  Henry  Clinton  through 
New  Jersey  in  the  ensuing  summer.  At  the  battle 
of  Monmouth  he  contributed  largely  to  the  success 
of  the  American  forces,  after  which  he  harassed 
the  enemy's  rear  on  their  retreat  northward.  In  1779 
he  served  under  Gen.  Sullivan  in  the  latter's  expedi- 
tion against  the  Indians.  Following  the  battle  of 
Springtield  he  resigned,  and  retired  from  the  army  on 
June  35,1780.  He  was  a  brave  and  capable  soldier,  and 
enjoyed  in  large  measure  the  confidence  and  esteem 
of  Washington.  He  died  in  Sussex  county,  N.  J., 
Nov.  13,  1798. 
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EALB,  Johann  de,  soldier,  was  born  at  Hlitten- 
dorf,  Bavaria,  July  39,  1731.  He  entered  the  French 
army  in  1743,  serving  through  the  Seven  Years'  war 
and  attained  the  rank  of  major-general.  In  1768,  dur- 
ing a  visit  to  America  as  a  secret  agent  of  the  French 
government,  he  made  so  many  warm  friends  that, 
when  the  revolution  opened,  he  returned  to  this 
coimtry  and  offered  his  services  to  the  Continental 
congress.  His  offer  being  accepted,  he  was,  in  1777, 
appointed  major-general.  He 
served  with  Washington  at  Valley 
Forge  and  participated  in  the  sub- 
sequent operations  in  New  Jersey 
and  Maryland.  In  April,  1780,  he 
was  ordered  south  to  aid  Gen.  Lin- 
coln at  Charleston,  but  did  not  ar- 
rive in  time  to  save  the  latter  from 
defeat.  Learning  of  Lincoln's  sur- 
render, De  Kalb  joined  Gen.  Gates 
near  Camden,  and  on  Aug.  16, 
1780,  their  combined  forces  at- 
tacked the  British  army  under 
Cornwallis  and  Kawdon.  Early  ^ilf'/Tvi 
in  the  battle  the  American  left  and  >^,:f  "^J 
center  gave  wa}'  in  disorder,  in 
consequence  of  wliieli  tiie  right, 
commanded  by  De  Kalb,  was  soon 
surrounded  on  all  sides  by  the 
enemy.  His  horse  was  shot  from  under  him,  but  he 
continued  to  battle  and  encourage  his  men  on  foot, 
until  he  had  received  no  less  than  eleven  wounds. 
De  Kalb  was  one  of  the  bravest  and  most  capable  of 
the  foreigners  who  espoused  the  patriot  cause,  and  his 
untimely  death  caused  profound  and  universal  sor- 
row. A  momunent  to  his  memory  was  erected  at 
Camden  in  1835,  Lafayette  laying  the  corner-stone, 
and  a  statue  of  him  was  unveiled  in  Annapolis  in 
1 886.  His  '  •  Life  "  was  written  by  Friedrich  Kapp,  in 
18(;3.     He  died  Auij.  19.  1780. 

PARSONS,  Samuel  Holden,  soldier,  was 
born  at  Lyme,  Conn.,  May  14,  1737.  His  father, 
Jonathan  (1705-1776),  being  one  of  the  founders  of 
the  Methodist  Episcopal  church  in  America.  Samuel 
was  graduated  from  Harvard  in  1756,  after  which 
he  studied  law  and  practiced  for  many  years  in 
Lyme.  He  was  for  eighteen  years  a  member  of  the 
provincial  assembly,  and  an  active  leader  of  the  pa- 
triot party  in  the  years  immediately  preceding  the 
revolution.  In  1773  he  removed  to  New  London 
where,  in  April,  1775,  he  was  made  colonel  of  the 
6th  Connecticut  regiment.  Two  weeks  after%vard  he 
entered  the  army,  planning  the  expedition  which, 
commanded  by  Ethan  Allen,  captured  Ticonderoga 
and  a  large  number  of  jirisoners.  He  was  ap- 
pointed brigadier-general  in  August,  1776,  and  after 
taking  part  in  the  battles  of  Long  Island,  Harlem 
Heights  and  White  Plains,  for  some  time  guarded 
the  posts  on  the  North  river.  Subsequently  he 
served  under  Wa.shington  in  New  Jersey.  In  1778 
Gen.  Parsons  commanded  in  the  New  York  High- 
lands, and  in  July,  1779,  he  gave  battle  to  a  British 
force  at  Norwalk,  Conn.,  forcingthem  to  retire  from 
the  state.  In  1780  he  was  a  member  of  the  court 
that  tried  Major  Andre,  and  in  the  same  year 
was  promoted  to  be  major-general  and  assigned  to 
the  command  of  the  Connecticut  line,  where  he 
served  until  the  end  of  the  war.  In  1785  he  was  a 
member  of  a  commi.s.sion  appointed  to  treat  with  the 
jMiami  Indians,  and  in  1789  was  appointed  by  Wash- 
ington the  first  judge  of  the  northwe.st  territory. 
Taking  up  his  residence  near  Marietta,  O.,  he 
was  drowned  in  the  Big  Beaver  river  while  return- 
ing from  a  mission  to  the  Indians  on  Lake  Erie. 
It  has  been  charged  that  during  the  revolution  Gen. 
Parsons,  through  the  medium  of  William  Heron,  a 
member  of  the  Connecticut  legislature,  held  com- 
munication with  Sir  Henry  Clinton  and  supplied  him 
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■with  information  of  the  movements  and  condition  of 
the  patriot  troops,  but  this  accusation  was  refuted 
by  Geo.  B.  Loring  in  a  pamphlet  entitled  "A  Vin- 
dication of  Gen.  Par.son.s,"publi.shed  in  1888.  Gen. 
Parsons  was  Ihe  author  of  an  essay  on  the  "An- 
tiquities of  the  Western  States,"  published  in  the 
transactions  of  the  American  Academy.  He  died 
Nov,  17,  1789. 

PARSONS,  Enoch,  son  of  Gen.  Parsons,  was 
born  in  Lyme,  C'ouu.,  Nov.  5,  1769.  In  1789  he 
served  as  register  and  first  clerk  of  probate  of 
Washington  county,  O.,  but  after  the  death  of 
his  father  returned  to  C^onnecticut,  where  for  twenty- 
eight  years  he  held  the  office  of  high  sheriff  of  Mid- 
dlesex county.  In  1817  he  was  state  commissioner 
of  revolutionaiy  claims.  During  the  latter  years  of 
his  life  he  was  president  of  a  savings  bank  in  Mid- 
dletown,  Ciiini.,  where  he  died  on  July  9,  1846. 

BARTON,  William,  soldier,  was  born  at  War- 
ren, Bristol  Co.,  R.  I.,  May  26,  1748.  After  having 
obtained  the  ordinary  country-school  education,  he 
learned  the  trade  of  bat-making,  at  which  he  was 
engaged  when  he  heard  of  the  battle  of  Bimker 
Hill,  an  event  that  sent  him  into  the  war  with  en- 
thusiasm. On  July  10,  1777,  Barton  executed  apian 
of  his  own  wliich  resulted  in  the 
capture  of  !Maj.-Gen.  Prescott,  of 
the  British  army.  Prescott  was 
known  to  be  a  short  distance  from 
Newport,  R.  I.,  where  he  was  to 
pass  the  night.  Barton  took  a  party 
of  forty  men  in  four  whale-boats 
from  Warwick  Neck  to  a  point 
about  half-way  between  Bristol 
ferry  and  Newport,  a  distance  of 
ten  miles.  Marching  his  little  com- 
pany about  a  mile  to  Overing's 
house,  Prescott's  headquarters,  he 
entered  and  seized  a  sentry  who 
stood  at  the  door  of  Prescott's  cham- 
ber, and  by  the  help  of  a  negro, 
named  Prince,  who,  by  dashing  his 
head  against  the  door  knocked  out  a 
panel,  rushed  in,  surprising  Prescott 
in  bed.  The  latter  and  his  aide,  Maj,  William  Barring- 
ton,  who  jmnped  from  the  window,  were  taken  prison- 
ers. Returning,  the  party  escaped  the  British  guard 
boats,  so  that  the  enemy  did  not  discover  what  liad 
happened  until  Barton's  boats  had  nearly  reached 
the  shore.  For  this  performance  congress  gave 
Barton  a  sword,  the  brevet  rank  of  colonel  and  a 
grant  of  land  in  Vermont.  In  making  transfers  of 
some  of  this  land,  he  became  entangled  in  the  toils  of 
the  law,  and,  refusing  to  pay  judgments,  was  actually 
imprisoned  for  some  years.  Lafayette,  on  his  visit  to 
this  country  in  1835,  learning  of  the  misfortune 
which  had  overtaken  his  old  fellow-soldier,  with  his 
own  means  paid  the  debt  and  restored  the  hoary  vet- 
eran to  his  familv.  Col.  Barton  died  in  Providence, 
R.  L,  Oct.  33,  1831. 

REED,  Joseph,  soldier,  was  born  in  Trenton, 
N.  J.,  Auir.  37,  1741.  AVIiile  yet  an  infant,  hewas 
taken  to  Philadelphia  and  received  his  early  educa- 
tion in  an  academy  of  that  city.  He  afterward  at- 
tended Princeton  College,  from  which  he  was  gradu- 
ated in  1757.  Entering  the  office  of  Richard  Stock- 
ton, a  signer  of  the  declaration  of  independence,  and 
an  eminent  New  Jersey  lawyer,  he  was  admitted  to 
the  bar  in  1763.  He  visited  London,  where  he  con- 
tinued the  study  of  law  for  two  years,  forming,  in  the 
meantime,  an  attachment  for  the  lady  whom  he  after- 
ward married,  Esther,  the  daughter  of  Dennis  de 
Berdt,  afterward  agent  of  Ma.ss'iichusetts,  Return 
ing  to  America,  Mr.  Reed  practiced  his  profession 
until  1770,  when  he  revisited  England  to  bring  home 
his  fiancee.  In  1773,  upon  the  resignation  of  Lord 
Hillsborough,  the  Earl  of  Dartmouth,  a  warm  friend 
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of  Reed's  father-in-law,  .succeeded  to  the  colonial 
office.  Accordingly  Reed  was  invited  to  communi- 
cate to  the  colonial  office  his  views  with  regard  to  the 
condition  and  wants  of  the  colonies.  The  invitation 
was  accepted,  and  a  correspondence  was  carried  on 
from  Dec.  33,  1773,  to  Feb.  10,  1775,  which  was  of 
considerable  importance  in  informing  the  British 
ministry  as  to  the  actual  condition  of  aflairs  in  the  col- 
onies, although  it  laid  Mr.  Reed  open  to  certain  sus- 
picions in  regard  to  his  own  patriotism.  The  last  of 
his  letters  however,  was  calculated  to  do  away  with 
any  such  false  impression,  as  it  clo.sed  with  the  omi- 
nous declaration:  "  This  country  will  be  deluged  in 
blood  before  it  will  submit  to  any  other  taxation 
than  by  their  own  legislature."  On  Washington's 
departure,  in  June,  1775,  to  take  charge  of  the  army. 
Reed  accompanied  him  to  Boston,  a'nd  while  there 
was  offered  and  accepted  the  post  of  aide  to  the  com- 
mander-in-chief. One  of  his  friends  remonstrating 
with  him  on  the  danger  of  tliis  step;  he  replied:  "  I 
have  no  inclination  to  be  hann-ed  for  half-treason; 
when  a  subject  draws  his  sword  against  his  prince, 
he  must  cut  his  way  through  if  he  means  afterward 
to  sit  down  in  safety.  I  have  taken  too  active  a  part  in 
what  may  be  called  the  civil  part  of  opposition,  to  re- 
noimce  without  disgrace  the  public  cau.se  when  it 
seems  to  lead  to  danger,  and  have  a  mo.st  sovereign 
contempt  for  the  man  who  can  plan  measures  he  has- 
not  spiiit  to  execute."  Reed  became,  in  fact,  Wa.shing- 
ton's  confidential  secretary  as  well  as  his  aide,  and  his 
pen  was  emploj-ed  in  the  preparation  of  many  of  the 
most  important  dispatches  of  this  campaign".  Dur- 
ing the  autumn  and  early  winter  of  1775  he  was  in 
Philadelphia,  actively  engaged  in  political  affairs. 
He  was  chosen  chairman  of  the  Penn.sylvania  com- 
mittee of  safety,  and  in  January.  1776.  elected  to 
the  assembly,  where  he  took  a  conspictious  part  in 
the  debates.  This  assembly  had  its  last  meeting  on 
the  36th  of  September,  1776.  when  it  adjourned,  thus 
ending  the  charter  government  of  Pennsylvania. 
The  new  constitution  was  proclaimed  a  few  days 
later,  and  two  months  after  that,  the  new  govern- 
ment was  organized.     In  June,  1776,  Reed  i-ejoined 


the  forces,  at  that  time  in  New  York,  Ijeing  appointed 
adjutant-general  of  the  army,  a  post  made  vacant  by 
the  promotion  of  Gen.  Gates,  and  carrying  with 
it  the  rank  of  colonel.  Soon  after  this  Lord  Howe 
arrived,  with  his  plan  of  reconciliation.  He  brought 
with  him  letters  of  recommendation  to  Jlr.  Reed 
from  the  hitter's  brother-in-law,  De  Berdt:  which 
were  sent  at  once  to  Robert  Morris  in  congress. 
Reed  was  present  at  all  the  interviews  with  the  offi- 
cers sent  by  Lord  Howe  to  the  commander-in-chief, 
but  the  mission  proved  utterly  abortive.  Reed  par- 
ticipated in  the  battle  of  Long  Island,  on  the  37th  of 
August,  and  the  withdrawal  of  the  army  upon  the 
night  of  the  39th,  as  also  in  the  battle  of  White 
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Plains  and  the  siege  of  Fort  Wasliintifon.  After- 
waiil,  while  he  was  at  Fort  Lee  with  the  main  army, 
an  incident  ocenrred  which  was  tortured  by  Gen. 
Chas.  Lee  into  an  iin  just  charge  against  Kecil.  Gen. 
Lee,  in  reply  to  a  letter  from  Kecd,  by  apparently 
echoing  Heed's  language,  gave  to  it  an  expression 
which  was  by  no  means  jiistilied.  Lee's  letter  was 
accidentally  opened  by  AVashington  who  felt  deeply 
aggrieved  at  the  contents,  .and  until  they  were  ex- 
plained by  Ueed  to  the  conunander-in-chief,  there 
was  bclueen  tlic  two  a  not  unnaliual  coolness.  Lee 
having  l)een  captured  by  the  Britisli,  it  was  impossi- 
ble to  obtain  tlie  original  letter  to  which  he  had  os- 
tensibly replied.     During  the  spring  and  summer  of 

1777,  Reed  was  with  his  family,  feeling  slighted  by 
congress  for  failing  to  appoint  him  to  a  command 
although  recommended  by  Washington  so  to  do. 
Late  in  May,  he  was  made  brigadier-general  and  was 
offered  the  command  of  a  body  of  cavalry,  but  de- 
clined it.  On  tlic  landing  ofSii-  William  Howe,  how- 
ever, in  Augnst,  he  again  joined  the  army  as  a  vol- 
unteer and  distinguished  himself  at  the  Brandywine 
and  Germantown.  In  Septeud)er  lie  was  elected  a 
member  of  the  Continental  congress,  but  remained 
with  the  army  through  that  winter,  and  ilicl  not  take 
his  seat  until  Apr.  (!,  1778.  In  Jlav,  177S,  three 
commissioners  from  England  arrived  in  America,  in 
the  hope  of  .securing  the  iulluence  of  prominent  col- 
onial sialcsnicu  toward  restoring  harmony  between 
the  colonies  and  tlie  mothcr-countiy.  One  of  these 
commissioners  was  Gov.  Johnstone,  who,  with  Lord 
Carlisle,  was  sent  over  by  the  British  government 
especially  to  treat  with  congress,  lie  lia\'ing  formerly 
been  governor  of  West  Florida,  and  thus  well  ac- 
quainted with  the  colonials,  lie  addressed  private 
letters  to  Francis  Dana,  Gouverneur  Morris  and  Mr. 
Reed,  the  committee  of  congress  to  which  Lord 
North's  conciliatory  bills  were  referred,  and  on 
whose  rep(^rt  these  overtures  were  unanimously 
rejected,  and  the  intended  effect  of  the  peace  com- 
mission frustrated.  The  letters  written  by  Gov. 
Johnstone  were  transmitted    to   congress,  July  18, 

1778.  It  is  stated  by  some  of  the  authorities,  that 
these  letters,  which  were  written  with  the  hope  of 
obtaining  the  co-operation  of  the  gentlemen  addres.sed 
in  bringing  aliout  peace,  contained,  also,  intimations 
of  certain  honors  and  emoluments  which  should  be 
bestowed  ujiou  them  in  case  these  efforts  were  suc- 
cessful. Tills,  however,  is  not  at  all  proliable,  as 
Gov.  Johnstone  was  too  shrewd  a  diplomatist  to  make 
such  a  blunder.  Besides,  he  well  knew  that  the 
patriots  to  whom  he  addres.sed  himself  were  not  in 
the  least  likely  to  respond  favorably  to  propositions 
of  this  nature.  It  is  stated,  however,  that  direct  as- 
sertions were  made  to  Mr.  Reed,  through  the  agency 
of  a  Mrs.  Ferguson,  whose  husband  was  atory, 
that  if  he  could  etfeet  a  reunion  of  the  two  countries, 
£10,000  sterling  and  the  best  ortice  in  America  in  the 
gift  of  the  crown  should  be  at  his  disposal.  This 
offer,  she  is  said  to  have  assured  Mr.  Reed,  came 
from  Gov.  Johnstone.  The  answer  attributed  to 
him,  which  is  also  said  to  have  been  written  by  some- 
body else,  in  a  somewhat  similar  instance,  was,  that 
"He  was  not  worth  purchasing,  but  such  as  he  was, 
the  king  of  Great  Britain  was  not  rich  enough  to  do  it. " 
In  June,  1778,  he  was  again  in  camp  and  was  present 
at  the  battle  of  Jlonmouth,  where  he  had  a  horse  shot 
under  him.  He  resumed  his  seat  in  congress  in  the 
middle  of  July,  and  on  Dec.  1st  was  cho.sen  president 
of  the  Penn.sylvauia  executive  council,  in  which  posi- 
tion he  was  able  to  expose  the  corruption  of  Benedict 
Arnold  who  had  been  appointed  to  the  command  of 
Philadelphia  on  the  recapture  of  that  city.  During 
the  next  three  years,  Reed  threw  into  the  discharge 
of  his  new  duties  all  his  energies,  and  is  said  to  have 
labored  in  the  public  cause  with  an  intensfty  of  devo- 
tion which  led  to  the  utter  prostration  of  his  health, 


and,  eventually,  to  the  premature  termination  of  his 
life.  Much  of  Reed's  time  and  labor,  while  president 
of  Pennsylvania,  were  employed  in  breaking  up  the 
disastrous  tinancial  .system  which  then  existed;  he  suc- 
ceeded, finally,  in  1781,  in  forcing  the  as.sciiibly  into  a 
repeal  of  the  legal-tender  laws,  and  thus  gave  the 
death-blow  to  a  currency  whose  existence  had  been 
of  the  greatest  injury  to  the  state.  He  continued  to 
hold  his  office  until  December,  1781,  the  constitu- 
tional limit  of  service.  In  his  adniinislration  he  en- 
joyed the  respect  and  esteem  of  the  best  and  wisest 
men  of  the  country,  carrying  W'itli  him  to  tlic  grave 
the  confidence  and  affection  of  Wa.shington,  Greene 
and  .Vnlhony  Wayne,  but  on  account  of  a  certain 
harshness  in  hisdi.sposition,  and  becau.se  he  was  a  man 
of  strong  prejudices,  he  aroused  serious  enmities  on 
the  part  of  such  men  as  Arnold,  Conway,  Lee  and 
Mifflin.  In  1784  he  visited  England,  a  sea-voyage 
having  been  recommended  for  Ids  health,  but  he 
only  remained  abroad  three  months.  Returning,  he 
dii'd  at  his  home  in  Philadelphia,  !March  T),  178o. 

HAND,  Edward,  soldier,  was  born  in  Kings 
county.  Ireland,  Dec.  31,  1744.  He  entered 
the  Briti.sh  service,  and  in  1774  was  a  member  of  the 
18th  royal  Irish  regiment,  which  he  accompanied 
to  America  in  the  caiiacity  of  surgeon's  mate. 
Settling  in  Pennsylvania  he 
began  the  practice  of  med- 
icine, and  on  the  outbreak 
of  the  war  of  the  revolution 
was  appointed  lieutenant- 
colonel  of  a  brigade  com- 
manded by  Gen.  William 
Thomjison. which  was  at  the 
siege  (  f  Boston.  He  was 
jiresent  at  the  battleof  Long 
Island,  as  colonel,  in  1770, 
accompanied  Washington's 
army  through  the  Jerseys 
and  fought  in  the  baffle  of 
Trenton.  In  1778,  having 
been  ajipoinfed  brigadier- 
general  the  preceding  year, 
he  went  to  Albany  under 
Gen.  .lohn  Slaik.  who  was 
in  command  at  that  post,  and 
accompanied  Gen.  John 
Sulhvan,  when  the  latter 
undertook  his  expedition 
through  the  centre  of  New 
York  against  the  Indians  of  the  Si.x  Nations.  In 
1780  he  was  placed  in  command  of  a  brigade  and 
later  became  adjutant-general  of  the  army.  He  was 
a  member  of  congress  in  1784,  besides  filling  many 
important  local  offices.  Gen.  Hand  is  said  to  have 
been  distinguished  in  the  service  for  his  brilliant 
horsemanship.  He  died  in  Rockford,  Perm.,  Sept. 
3,  1803. 

LEWIS,  Andrew,  soldier,  was  bom  at  Done- 
gal, Ireland,  about  1730.  His  father  came  to  Amer- 
ica in  1733,  and  was  the  first  white  settler  in 
Augusta  county,  Va.  Andrew  evinced  a  fondness 
for  military  affairs,  and  served  as  major  in  the  regi- 
ment commanded  by  Washington  in  the  Ohio  cam- 
paigns of  1754  and  17o5.  He  led  the  Sandy  creek 
expedition  of  1756,  and  while  serving  under  Grant  in 
1758,  was  captured  by  the  French  and  confined  for 
some  time  at  Montreal.  In  1768  he  was  a  member 
of  the  commission  which  negotiated  a  treaty  with  the 
Six  Nations,  at  Fort  Stanwix,  N.  Y.  In  1774  he 
was  made  brigadier-general,  after  which,  at  the  bat- 
tle of  Point  Pleasant,  he  disastrously  routed  the 
Shawnees  under  Comstock.  March  1,  1776,  at  the 
suggestion  of  Washington,  who  highly  valued  his 
skill  and  bravery,  he  was  appointed  brigadier-gen- 
eral in  the  Continental  army,  and  at  Gwynn's  island 
on  July  9,  1776,  he  defeated  the  English  forces  imder 
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Lord  Dunmore.  Failing  health  soon  compelled  his 
resignation.  lu  addition  to  his  services  as  a  soldier 
he  was  for  some  years  a  member  of  the  federal 
congress,  and  sat  in  the  Virginia  convention  iu  1775. 
He  died  in  Bedford  county,  Va.,  Sept.  27,  1781. 

POOR,  Enoch,  soldier,  was  born  at  Andovcr, 
Mas.s.,  Jime  31,  173(5,  receiving  his  education  iu  the 
same  town,  and  then  settling  iu  E.xeter,  N.  H., 
where  he  was  iu  business  at  the  time  of  the  battle  of 
Lexington.  The  New  Hampshire  assembly  having 
resolved  to  raise  3,000  meu,  Enoch  Poor  was 
giveu  command  of  one  of 
the  three  regiments  which 
were  formed,  and  after 
Boston  was  evacuated  by 
the  British  he  was  sent 
with  his  commaud  to  New 
York.  Later  he  '  joined 
Arnold's  expedition  to 
Canada.  On  the  retreat 
the  Continentals  were 
marched  to  Crown  Point, 
where  they  concentrated, 
meanwhile  strengthening, 
under  Col.  Poor's  direc- 
tion, the  defences  of  that 
post,  which  was  soon  after 
evacuated,  against  the  ur- 
gent advice  of  Gen.  John 
Stark,  Col.  Poor  and  oth- 
ers. OnFeb.  21,  1777,  Col. 
Poor  received  his  com- 
mission as  brigadicr-geu- 
eral,  and  in  the  Saratoga 
campaign  against  Bur- 
goyne  he  held  a  prominent  command.  At  the  bat- 
tle of  Stillwater  his  brigade  is  said  to  have  borne 
two-thirds  of  the  entire  American  loss  iu  killed, 
wounded  and  missing,  while  at  the  battle  of  Sara- 
toga he  led  the  advance.  After  Burg03'ue's  surren- 
der Gen.  Poor  went  to  Penn.sylvauia,  where  he 
joined  Washington,  sharing  with  him  the  Jersey 
campaign  and  the  sufferings  at  Valley  Forge.  In 
the  summer  of  1778,  in  command  of  his  brigade. 
Poor  pursued  the  British  across  New  Jersey,  dis- 
tinguishing himself  at  the  battle  of  Monmouth, 
where  he  fought  under  the  command  of  Lafayette. 
When  Gen.  Sidlivan  undertook  his  expedition 
against  the  Six  Nations  in  1779,  Gen.  Poorconnnand- 
ed  the  3d,  or  New  Hampshire  brigade.  In  Au- 
gust, 1780,  he  was  placed  in  commaud  of  a  bri- 
gade of  light  iufantry,  but  lie  was  attacked  by  a  fever 
which  resulted  in  his  death.  Gen.  Washington  had 
the  highest  esteem  for  Gen.  Poor.  He  declared 
him  to  be  "an  officer  of  distinguished  merit  who, 
as  a  citizen  and  a  soldier,  had  every  claim  to  the 
esteem  of  his  country."  Lafayette,  too,  who  great- 
ly admired  him,  at  a  banquet  given  in  his  honor  in 
New  Hampshire,  in  1824,  remembered  Gen.  Poor 
in  a  toast.  The  date  of  Gen.  Poor's  death  was 
Sept.  8,  1780.  A  fine  monument  now  marks  his 
grave  at  Hackeusaek,  N.  J. 

SPENCER,  Joseph,  soldier,  was  born  at  East 
Haddam,  Conn,,  in  1714.  He  entered  the  northern 
army  as  major  in  1758,  served  iu  three  campaigns 
and  for  his  services  was  promoted  to  be  colonel.  June 
23,  1775,  he  was,  upon  Washington's  recommenda- 
tion, appointed  brigadier-general  in  the  Continental 
army.  He  was  stationed  at  Boston  until  after  its 
evacuation,  when  he  participated  in  the  defence  of 
New  York  city,  the  surrender  of  which,  to  the 
Briti-sh,  he  strenuously  opposed.  Aug.  9,  1776,  he 
was  advanced  to  the  rank  of  major-general,  and  in 
1778  was  assigned  to  the  command  of  the  patriot 
forces  in  Rhode  I.slaud.  He  assembled  a  consider- 
able army  at  Providence  for  the  expulsion  of  the 
BrHish  from  Newport,  but  after  several  weeks  of 


delay  dismissed  his  troops  without  having  advanced 
against  the  enemy.  The  failure  of  the'expedition 
causing  great  irritation,  Gen.  Spencer  was  tried  by  a 
court  of  inquiry,  ^^•hich  absolved  him  from  'all 
blame  in  the  premises.  Congress,  however,  insisting 
upon  reopening  the  matter,''he  tendered  his  i-esig- 
nation  on  June  14,  1778,  and  retired  from  the  ser- 
vice. The  remainder  of  his  life  was  passed  iu  i-etire- 
ment.    He  died  at  East  Haddam,  Conn. ,  Jan.  VS,  1789. 

REED,  James,  soldier,  was  born  at  AVobum, 
Ma.ss.,in  1724.  He  resided,  at  different  times,  in 
Brooktield  and  Lunenburg,  Mass.,  and  in  1765 
founded  the  town  of  Fitzwilliam,  N.  H.,  where  he 
became  a  large  landowner.  He  was  a  captain  in 
Sir  William  Johnson's  campaign  against  the  French 
and  Indiaus  iu  1755;  served  under  Gen.  James  Aber- 
crombie,  at  Ticonderoga,  in  1758,  aud  was  an  officer 
in  Gen.  Jeffrey  Amherst's  conmiand  in  1759.  When 
the  revolution  broke  out  he  led  in  the  work  of  re- 
cruitiug  soldiers  for  the  patriot  army.  He  was 
made  colonel  of  the  2d  New  Hampshire  regiment 
in  May,  1775,  and  was  active  in  organizing  and 
drilling  the  forces  that  gathered  at  Cambridge.  He 
took  a  gallant  aud  conspicuous  part  in  the  battle  of 
Bunker  Hill,  being  one  of  the  last  to  leave  the  iu- 
trenchmeuts.  In  1776  he  marched  with  Gcu.  Sulli- 
van into  Canada,  and  on  the  retreat  to  Ticonderoga 
suffered  a  long  and  severe  attack  of  smallpox,  whii5h 
left  him  an  invalid  for  life.  AVhile  absent  in  Canada 
he  had  been  made  a  brigadier-general,  but  owing  to 
liis  enfeebled  condition  was  not  able  to  continue  in 
the  service,  and  Avas  retired  on  half-pav.  He  died  at 
Fitchbuvif.  Mass.,  Feb.  Hi  1807. 

WADS"WORTH,  Peleg,  .soldier,  was  born  iu 
Duxbury,  Mass.,  in  1748.  He  was  graduated  at 
Harvard  in  the  class  of  1769.  taught  school  for  some 
time  in  Plymouth,  aud  then  became  a  merchant  in 
Koxbury.  When  the  revolution  opened  he  rai.sed  a 
company  of  minute-men,  with  which  he  entered  the 
army  encamped  at  Cambridge,  being  api>ointed 
aide  to  Gen.  Artemas  Ward.  "Subsequently  he  was 
made  adjutant  -  genei-al  for  Massachusetts",  and  iu 
August,  1776,  participated  iu  the  battle  of  Long 
Island.  He  was  appointed  brigadier-general  of 
militia  in  1777,  and  was  captured  by  the  Briti.sh  iu 
the  Penobscot  expedition  of  1779.  He  was  soon  re- 
leased but  was  again  taken  pi'isoner  at  his  home  iu 
February,  1781,  and  contined  iu  the  fort  at  Castine 
until  the  following  June,  when  he  succeeded  in 
making  his  escajie.  In  1784  Gen.  Wadsworth  re- 
moved to  Portland,  and  in  1807  settled  on  a  tract 
of  land  in  Oxford  coiuity,  jMe.,  granted  him  bj'  the 
government  for  his  services.  He  sat  in  the  state 
senate  of  Maine  in  1792,  served  in  congress  from 
1793  until  1807,  and  was  also  major-general  of  the 
Maine  militia.  He  died  at  Hiram,  Me.,  on  Nov. 
18,  1829. 

GADSDEN,  Christopher,  soldier  and  lieuten- 
ant-governor of  South  Carolina,  was  born  iu  Charles- 
ton, S.  C,  iu  1724.  He  received  his  education  in 
England.  Returning  to  Charleston  when  he  was 
seventeen  years  of  age,  he  was  sent  to  Philadel|)hia, 
where  he  became  a  clerk  with  a  mercantile  firm. 
He  showed  such  shrewdness  in  mercantile  transac- 
tions that  he  achieved  a  reputation,  was  .soon 
able  to  enter  into  business  on  his  own  accouut,  and 
to  buy  back  the  property  which  his  father  had  lost 
in  play  with  Adm.  Lord  Anson.  In  1765  Gads- 
den was  one  of  the  delegates  to  the  congi'ess  which 
met  at  New  York  to  petition  against  the  stamp  act, 
aud  it  is  said  of  him  that  even  as  early  as  this  he 
foresaw  and  foretold  the  views  of  the  British  gov- 
ernment, and  favored  most  decisive  and  energetic 
measures  of  resistance.  On  the  receipt,  iu  Charles- 
ton, of  the  news  of  the  repeal  of  the  stamp  act,  Gads- 
den gathered  a  party  of  his  friends  beneath  a  tree 
which  thereafter  was  known  as  the  "  Liberty  Tree," 
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and  then  barangued  the  citizens  on  the  folly  of  re- 
joicing nt  the  repeal  of  this  obnoxious  act,  or  indulg- 
ing the  fallacious  hoiie,  because  of  this,  that  Great 
Britain  would  relinquish  lutr  designs  or  pretensions. 
He  was  chosen  a  niendjer  of  the  congress  which  met 
in  1774  at  Philadel])hia,  was  comniissioned  a  colonel 
on  the  outbreak  of  the  war,  and  was  among  those 
who  aided  in  the  defence  of  t'liarleston  in  177(>. 
He  was  made  brigadier  -  general  in  September  of 
that  year,  and  in  1778  was  a  ineudjcr  of  the  conven- 
tion which  framed  the  state  constitution.  In  17nO, 
during  the  siege  of  Charleston,  lie  remained  in  tliat 
city  at  the  request  of  Gov.  Hutledge,  and  on  the 
capture  of  the  place  by  Sir  Henry  Clinton,  signed 
the  capitulation.  On  Aug.  27tli,  lieing  at  the  time 
on  jiarole,  he  was  .seized  by  order  of  Lord  Corn- 
wallis  and  carried  to  St.  Augustine,  whiM'c  he  was 
contined  for  forty-two  weeks.  He  was  then  olfered 
the  liberty  of  the  town,  but  refused  it,  with  the  dec- 
laration that  he  coidd  enter  into  no  new  contracts 
with  men  who  had  once  deceived  him.  After  An- 
dre's arrest,  when  retaliation  was  under  consideration 
by  the  British,  Gad.'^den  was  among  those  threaten- 
ed. He  was  exchanged  in  1T>^1.  and  in  1782  was 
elected  governor  of  South  Carolina,  but  dec-lined  the 
position,  owing  to  his  advanced  age.  He  died  in 
Charleston,  S.  C,  Aug.  28,  1805. 

PORTER,     Andrew,     soldier,    was      born    at 
AVorcester,  Monlgomi'ry  C'o.,  Penn.,  Sept.  34,  1743, 
of  Irisli  parent.s,  his  father,  Robert   Porter,    having 
emigrated  from  Londonderry,  Ireland,  in   1720,  and 
settled  in  Londondeny,  N.  II.,  whence  he  afterw.ard 
removed   to  Montgomery  county,  I'enn.,   where  he 
bought     land.      Andrew, 
while  still  very  young,  ex- 
hibited    unusual     mathe- 
matical    ability,     and    in 
171)7  was  able  to  .start  an 
English    and    mathemati- 
cal school  in  Pliiladelpliia. 
There  he  continued   until 
177(i,   when   congress  ap- 
pointed him  a  captain  of 
marines,  ordering  him  to 
dmy  on  the  frigate  EfHiig- 
hani.     He  was  soon  trans- 
ferred to  the  land  service, 
however,  with  the  raids  of 
cai)tain,  and  was  rajiidly 
Jiromoted    to    be    major, 
lieutenant  -  colonel,      and 
colonel  of  the  4th  Pennsyl- 

■'    "»>'//■'    J vania  artillery.  Col. Porter 

y  C//~}f  ^''is  present  at  the  battles 

*^^^JtM/)-</<rylZr^     j"  ^''^^'  ■^'"''"'■^'  "'  'i'^rman- 
'  town  was  personally  com- 

mended by  Gen.  Washing- 
ton for  his  bravery,  and  was  afterward  employed  on  a 
special  mi-ssion  to  Philadelphia,  to  arrange  for  the  ma- 
terial required  for  the  siege  of  Yorktown.  He  was 
with  Gen.  Sullivan's  expedition  against  the  Six  Na- 
tions in  1779,  this  being  the  last  active  service  he  .saw. 
In  1783,  having  .settled  upon  his  farm  in  Montiromery 
county,  he  received  the  offer  of  a  professorship  in 
the  University  of  Penn.s_ylvania,  but  declined  it,  be- 
cause, as  long  as  he  coniinanded  men.  he  would  not 
return  to  flogging  boys.  In  1784-87  he  was  one  of  the 
commissioners  employed  to  run  the  boundary  lines  of 
Pennsylvania,  and  also  assi-sted  in  tixing  the  western 
termination  of  the  JIason  and  Dixon  line.  In  1801  he 
was  made  brigadier-general  of  Pennsylvania  militia, 
afterward  maior-general,  and  in  1809  surveyor-gen- 
eral. He  declined  the  position  of  .secretary  of  war 
in  President  Monroe's  cabinet,  as  also  an  appoint- 
ment as  brigadier-general  in  the  U.  S.  army,  both  of 
which  otfices  were  tendered  him  in  1812-13,  Gen. 
Porter  died  in  Harrisburg,  Penn.,  Nov.  16,  1813. 


HUNTINGTON,  Jedidiah,  soldier,  was  bom 
at  Norwich,  Conn.,  Aug.  4.  1743.  His  father,  .labez 
(1719-8ti),  was  a  wealthy  merchant  and  a  leader  ol' 
the  patriot  cause,  who  .served  in  the  Continental 
army  from  177(5  until  1779.  when  failing  health  com- 
pelled his  resignation.  Jedidiali  was  graduated  from 
Harvard  in  17()3.  and  in  April,  1775,  entered  tlie  pat- 
riot army  as  captain.  He  was  made  brigadier-gen- 
eral in  Slay,  1777,  and  served  in  Pcim.sylvania  and 
New  York"  until  the  close  of  the  war.  In  1778  he 
■was  a  member  of  the  court-martial  that  tried  Gen. 
Charles  Lee,  in  1780  of  the  court  that  condemned 
Maj.  Andre,  and  in  1783  was  brevetted  ma,jor-gen- 
eral.  He  served  as  county  sheriff  and  state  treas- 
urer, and  from  1789  until  1815  was  collector  of  cus- 
toms at  New  London.  He  was  one  of  the  founders 
of  the  Society  of  the  Cincinnati,  and  a  man  of  deep 
])ietyand  charilable  imiiulses.  He  died  at  New  Lou- 
don." Conn.,  Sept.  25.  1818. 

DA'VIE,  'William  Richardson,  soldier,  was 
born  in  the  village  of  Kgremont,  Eng.,  June  20,  1759 
(according  to  some  authorities,  1756).  He  came  to 
this  country  with  his  falher.  soon  after  the  jieace  of 
17fi3,  when  he  was  confided  to  the  care  of  his  mater- 
nal uncle,  Hev.  William  l{ichar<lson.  after  whom  he 
was  named,  and  who  adojited  him  as  his  .son  and  heir. 
Asso(mas  he  became  old  eniaigh  the  boy  was  sent  to 
an  academy  in  North  Carolina,  and  afterward  to  the 
college  of  Nassau  Hall,  Princeton,  N.  .1.,  at  this  lime 
nnd<T  the  direction  of  the  learned  Dr.  Witherspoon, 
the  resort  of  most  of  the  .southern  youth.  Here  ho 
completed  his  education,  and  was  graduated  in  the 
autumn  of  1771).  On  returning  home,  luider  the  im- 
pression which  then  quite  generally  prevailed,  that 
the  war  would  not  last  long,  he  went  to  Salisbury, 
where  lie  entered  ujion  the  study  of  the  law.  In  1779, 
however,  he  induced  a  friend  to  raise  a  troop  of  dra- 
goons in  which  he  received  a  lieutenancy,  and  on 
being  sent  to  join  the  southern  army,  the  conunand 
devolved  ujion  him.  The  trooji  was  attached  tolhe 
legion  of  Count  Pulaski,  with  whom  Ca|)t.  Davie  con- 
tinued until  he  was  promoted  to  be  brigade-major  of 
cavalry.  At  the  battle  of  Stono,  .Jiuie  12,  1779,  he 
was  .severely  woimded  and  wa-s  sent  to  Charleston,  and 
placed  in  theho.spiial,  where  he  remained  five  months. 
On  his  recover}',  the  government  of  North  Carolina 
authorized  him  to  raise  a  troop  of  dragoons  and  two 
companies  of  moimted  infantry,  of  which  he  was 
,!;iven  command.  He  imdertook  with  success  the 
ditticult  task  of  protecting  the  country  between  Char- 
lotte and  Camden,  and  in  September,  1780.  was 
promoted  to  the  rank  of  colonel  commandant  of  the 
cavalry  of  the  state  of  North  Carolina.  When  Lord 
Coruwallis  entered  Charlotte,  a  small  village  in  North 
Carolina,  Col.  Davie  attacked  Col.  Tarleton's  legion, 
which  led  the  British,  with  such  effect  that  it  wheeled 
and  retired  twice,  in  disorder,  seriously  crippled  and 
intimidated.  AVheu  Gen.  Greene  assumed  command 
of  the  southern  army.  Col.  Davie  was  placed  in  charge 
of  the  commissaiy  deparftnent,  which  he  succeeded 
in  making  exceedingly  effective  by  introducing  a 
new  system.  On  the  capture  of  Cornwallis,  he  re- 
turned liome  and  resumed  the  practice  of  law  in 
the  town  of  Halifax,  on  the  Roanoke,  where  he  soon 
became  greatly  respected.  He  was  elected  to  the 
legislature  several  times,  and  was  a  member  of  the 
North  Carolina  convention  on  the  federal  constitution. 
To  him  was  due  in  great  measure  the  foundation  of 
the  I^niversity  of  North  Carolina,  the  act  for  estab- 
lishing which  was  drawn  up  by  him,  and  pa.s.sed  in 
1789.  For  a  time  he  was  one  of  the  commissioners 
to  settle  the  boundary  of  North  and  South  Car- 
olina. In  1794  he  was  appointed  major-general  of 
militia,  and  in  1799  was  elected  governor  of  North 
Carolina.  Soon  after  this,  however,  he  was  appointed 
one  of  an  embassy  to  the  French  government,  which 
succeeded  in    obtaining    the   convention   of   Sept. 
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30, 1800.  Soon  after  his  return  he  was  appointed  by 
President  Jefferson  to  make  a  treaty  with  the  Tusca- 
rora  Indians  :  lie  then  ran  for  couiircss.  Imt  was  de- 
feated, and  tinally  retired  to  Iiis  estate  in  South  Car- 
olina, where  he  ilied  Xov.  8,  1820. 

WADSWORTH,  Jeremiah,  soldier,  was  born 
at  Hartford,  Conn..  July  13,  17-13.  His  father  dy- 
ina;  when  he  was  but  a  little  more  than  four  years 
old,  his  mother  placed  him  under  the  care  of  her 
brother,  Matthew  Talcot,  a  merchant  in  Middletown, 
largely  engaged  in  shipping.  When  about  eighteen 
years  of  age,  ^-oimg  Wadsworth's  health  became 
seriously  affected  and  he  was  threatened  with  a  de- 
cline, whereupon  he  accepted  the  place  of  a  seaman 
before  the  mast  in  one  of  his  uncle's  vessels.  He 
made  .several  short  voyages,  during  which  he  en- 
tirely regained  his  health  and  became  first  mate,  and 
afterward  master  of  a  vessel.  Altogether,  he  was 
at  sea  nearly  ten  years,  and  being  faithful  and  etti- 
cient,  succeeded  in  gaining  the  confidence  and  es- 
teem of  his  employer  and  of  all  who  dealt  with 
him.  He  married  Mehitabel  Kussell,  daughter  of 
Rev.  \Vm.  Ru.s.sell,  of  Jliddletowu,  and  after  his 
mother's  death  in  1773.  took  his  family  to  Hartford, 
where,  in  common  with  his  .sisters,  he  lived  in  the 
paternal  mansion-house.  On  the  outbreak  of  the 
war  of  the  revolution,  he  was  appointed  deputy 
commissary  to  Col.  Joseph  Tnmilnill,  and  on  the 
resignation  of  that  officer,  congress  appointed  him 
his  successor.  On  the  arrival  of  the  French  troops, 
be  became  their  commissary,  in  which  capacity  he 


acted  until  the  close  of  the  war.  His  important  po- 
sition rendered  it  necessary  for  the  principal  ofiicers 
of  both  the  American  and  French  armies  to  hold 
frequent  consultations  with  him,  and  many  of  them, 
including  the  commander-in-chief,  were  frequently 
his  guests.  At  the  time  when  Arnold  was  perpetra- 
ting his  treason  at  West  Point,  Gen.  Washington 
and  Count  de  Kochambeau  were  enjoying  the  hos- 
pitality of  Col.  AVadsworth.  In  July,  1783,  after 
the  cessation  of  hostilities.  Col.  Wadsworth  went  to 
France  for  the  purpose  of  rendering  an  accoiuit  to 
the  government  of  his  charge  of  the  French  com- 
missariat. His  accounts  had  been  so  accurately 
kept  that  nodittioulty  occurred  in  the  settlement,  and 
a  large  balance  in  his  own  favor  was  paid  to  liim. 
In  the  latter  part  of  March,  1784,  he  went  tt)  Eng- 
land, and  afterward  to  Ireland,  reltirning  to  Amer- 
ica in  tlie  ioitumn  after  au  abscnci'  of  about  fifteen 
months.  A  considerable  proportion  of  the  money 
which  he  had  received  from  the  French  government 
he  had  invested  in  French,  English  and  Irish  goods, 
and  these  he  brovight  back  with  him  and  sold  at 
a  good  profit  in  Hartford,  Philadelphia  and  other 
places.  He  was  a  member  of  the  state  convention 
on  the  constitution,  was  elected  a  member  of  the  first 
congress,  and  re-elected  to  the  second  and  third. 
In  May,  1795,  he  became  a  member  of  the  assembly 
of  the  state  as  well  as  a  member  of  the  council,  and 
was  annually  re-elected  to  the  latter  position  until 
1801,  when  he  declined  to  be  again  a  candidate.  He 
originated  a  muuber  of  iuqiortant  improvements  in 
agriculture  in  his  neighborliood,  through  successful 
experiments  made  on  his  own  land,  besides  intro- 
ducing into  the  state  superior  breeds,  both  of  horses 


and  horned  cattle.  Col.  Humphreys  says  of  'Wads- 
worth  :  "  No  man  in  this  country  was  ever  better 
acquainted  with  its  resources  or  the  best  nuide  of 
drawing  them  forth  for  the  public  use.  His  talent 
for,  and  dispatch  of,  business  was  unrivaled.  His  ser- 
vices at  some  periods  of  the  war  were  incalculable." 
Col.  Wadsworth  died  in   Hartford  April  30,   1804. 

liARNED,  Ebenezer  (also  recorded  as 
Learned),  soldier,  was  born  at  Oxford,  Mass.,  Apr. 
18,  1738.  His  father.  Col.  Ebenezer  Earned,  is  said 
to  have  been  the  largest  landholder  in  that  town. 
During  the  French  and  Indian  war.  Ebenezer  was  a 
captain  of  rangers,  being  of  the  party  which  went 
from  Fort  Edward  to  the  relief  of  Fort  William 
Henry,  and  in  1774  he  was  one  of  the  delegates  to 
the  provincial  congress  at  Concord,  Mass.  Joining 
the  militia,  he  marched  to  Cambridge  at  the  head 
of  a  regiment,  just  after  the  battle  of  Lexington; 
fought  at  Bunker  Hill  and  during  the  siege  of  Bos- 
ton, and  shortly  after  was  disabled  by  a  wound 
which  kept  him  out  of  tiie  service  for  nearly  a 
year.  Having  been  appointed  brigadier-general  by 
congress  in  April.  1777.  he  conunanded  a  brigade 
at  Saratoga,  and  distinguished  himself  at  the  battle 
of  Stillwater,  but  soon  after  that  the  condition  of 
his  health  forced  him  to  resign  from  the  army. 
In  1789  Gen.  Earned  was  chairman  of  the  Massachu- 
setts constitutional  convention.  He  died  at  Ox- 
ford. I^iass..  Apr.  1,  1801. 

"VAN  SCHAICK,  Gosen,  soldier,  was  born 
in  Albany,  X.  Y..  in  1737.  At  the  age  of  twenty- 
one  he  entered  the  British  army  with  the  commis- 
sion of  lieutenant,  and  .served  through  the  French  and 
Indian  war,  from  whitli  he  retired  with  the  rank  of 
lieutenant-colonel.  At  the  outbreak  of  the  war 
of  the  re\olution.  Col.  Van  Schaick  was  placed  in 
command  of  the  1st  regiment  of  the  New  York 
line.  He  afterward  rose  to  the  rank  of  brigadier- 
general  of  the  regular  army,  doing  spe,cially  good 
service  against  the  Indians  and  at  the  battle  of  j\Ion- 
mouth,  where  he  was  in  command  of  a  brigade  un- 
der Lord  Stirling.  In  1779  Gen.  Van  Schaick  com- 
hianded  the  successful  expedition  against  the  Onon- 
daga Indians,  for  wliich  congress  pa.s,sed  a  resolution 
of  thanks.  He  was  noted  for  his  attention  to  disci- 
pline, his  regiment  being  ranked  as  one  of  the  best 
in  the  American  army.  Gen.  Van  Schaick  died  in 
Albany.  July  4,  17X7^ 

HAZEN,  Moses,  soldier,  was  born  at  Haverhill, 
Mass.,  in  1733.  He  was  in  the  French  and  Indian 
war,  serving  as  a  lieutenant  in  the  expeditions 
against  Crown  Point  and  Louisburg.  Accom- 
panying Gen.  Wolfe  to  Quebec  in  1759,  he  dis- 
tinguished himself  in  an  engagement  with  the 
French  near  that  city,  and  also  did  good  service  at 
the  battle  of  Sillery, "Apr.  28,  1760.  "Retiring  from 
the  service  as  a  lieutenant  on  half-pay,  he  took  up 
his  residence  near  St.  John,  N.  B.,  where  he  is  said 
to  have  possessed  considerable  wealth.  When  Gen. 
Jlontgomery  made  his  expedition  against  Quebec, 
Lieut.  Hazen  assisted  him  with  supplies  and  in 
other  ways,  an  acticm  w-hich  led  to  the  destruction  of 
his  property  by  the  British.  Congress  afterward 
indemnified  him  for  his  lo.ss,  and  in  1776  he  was  ap- 
pointed colonel  of  the  2d  Canadian  regiment.  Col. 
Hazen  was  with  AVashington's  army  at  the  Brandy- 
wine  and  at  Germanlown,  and  was  in  the  service 
during  the  entire  war,  being  made  a  brigadier-gen- 
eral on  June  39,  1781.  He  had  two  brothers,  who 
were  also  officers  in  the  American  anny,  and  at  the 
close  of  the  war  the  three  settled  in  Vermont,  on 
land  which  congre-ss  had  granted  to  them  for  their 
services  to  the  countiy.  From  Closes  Hazen  de- 
scended Gen.  William  Babeock  Hazen  (q.  r.),  distin- 
guislied  in  the  civil  war  and  afterward  in  the  U.  S. 
signal  service.  Moses  Hazen  died  at  Troy,  N.  Y., 
Jan.  30,  1802. 
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SUMTER,  Thomas,  soldier,  was  born  in  Vir- 
ginia in  17:^4,  It  is  impossible  to  determine  facts  as 
to  his  parentage,  or  as  to  his  early  training.  He  vol- 
unteered against  the  French  in  1755,  and  was  pres- 
ent at  Braddock's  defeat  on  the  Jlonongahela,  July 
9th  of  that  year.  He  settled,  early  in  lite,  in  the  up- 
per region  of  South  Carolina,  and  (,ook  part  in  the 
warfare  against  the  Clierokie  Indians.  At  its 
close  he  accompanied  Oconostotah,  or  "The  Em- 
peror," the  celebrated  Cherokee  chief,  on  his  visit  to 
George  11.  of  England,  retm'ning  home  in  1763.  He 
was  prominent  in  the  ante-revolutionary  movements 
at  Cliaileston,  S.  C,  and  in 
^  -,  March,    1770,    was  apjiointed 

lieutenant-colonel  of  the  2d 
S.  C.  regiment  of  riflemen,  and 
stationed  in  the  interior  of  the 
state  to  overawe  Indians  and 
loyalists.  When  Charleston, 
S.  C,  fell  into  the  hands  of 
the  British,  in  May,  17S0, 
Sumter,  then  a  colonel,  took 
refuge  in  the  swamps  of  the 
Santee  river;  and  after  the 
burning  and  ravaging  of  his 
estate,  retired  to  North  Caro- 
lina, where  he  soon  rai.sed  a 
larger  force  than  he  could  arm. 
He  then  became  one  of  the 
most  active  and  able  partisan 
leaders  of  the  Soinh.  and  at- 
tained the  rank  of  brigadier-general.  July  12, 1780, he 
attacked  a  detachment  of  the  enemy  on  the  Calawba 
river,  totally  routed  and  dispersed  the  whole  force, 
killed  Capt.  Huck,  who  commanded  the  British, 
and  also  Col.  Ferguson,  who  led  the  tories.  It  was 
this  exploit  which  secured  for  him,  tlie  same  month, 
from  Gov.  Rutledge,  of  South  Carolina,  his  brigadier- 
generalship  in  the  state  militia.  This  success  brought 
him  reinforcements,  and  on  the  1st  of  August,  with 
600  men.  he  made  a  spirited  attack  upon  the  post  at 
Rocky  Mount,  S.  C,  but,  being  destitute  of  artillery, 
was  driven  off.  At  once,  however,  he  marched 
against  the  fortified  po.st  of  Hanging  Ilock,  S.  C, 
which  was  defended,  Aug.  6th,"  by  500  men,  of 
which  no  less  than  160  were  British  regulars  from 
Tarleton's  legion;  the  remainder  were  tories  from 
North  and  Sputh  Carolina,  and  from  Ge<irgia.  Sum- 
ter's attack  V^as  a  surprise,  and,  althoughthe  fight- 
ing was  veiy  severe,  his  troops  annihilated  the 
"  Prince  of  Wales's  "  royal  regiment  and  put  to  flight 
a  large  number  of  tories.  At" once  his  men  scattered 
through  the  deserted  British  camp,  seeking  plunder 
and  drinking  the  liquor  which  they  came  across.  Very 
shortly  they  were  intoxicated;  the  British  then  ral- 
lied, attacked  the  disordered  patriots,  and  a  hot  skir- 
mish ensued.  The  English  were,  moreover,  soon 
reinforced,  and  Sumter  was  forced  to  retreat.  But 
the  enemy  had  been  so  severely  handled  that  they 
did  not  attempt  pursuit.  Sumter  bore  away  toward 
the  Wraxall  river,  with  many  of  his  wounded  men. 
The  engagement  lasted  about  four  hours,  and  the 
American  loss  was  twelve  killed  and  forty-one 
wounded.  Hanging  Rock,  the  theatre  of  the  con- 
flict, is  a  huge  conglomerate  boulder,  near  the  pres- 
ent Lancaster  and  fcamden  highway,  a  few  miles  east 
of  the  Catawba  river.  It  is  shelving,  thirty  feet  in 
diameter,  and  lies  on  the  verge  of  the  high  bank  of 
a  small  stream,  nearly  one  hundred  feet  abovo  it. 
Under  it  fifty  men  might  find  shelter  from  rain.  It 
is  said  that  Andrew  Jackson,  then  thirteen  years  old, 
was  present  at  this  fight.  On  the  15th  of  August 
Sumter  cut  the  comiuunications  of  the  British  com- 
mander-in-chief. Lord  Cornwallis,  and  captured  his 
valuable  supply  train,  with  its  convoy.  This  was  on 
the  road  from  Charie.aon  to  Camden^  S.  C,  Sumter 
having  been   reinforced  with  400   troops  and  two 


field-pieces  by  Gen.  Horatio  Gates.     On  the  16th  of 
August  Gates  him.self  was  overwhelmingly  defeated 
at  Camden,  and  Siunter  was  forced  to  retreat  in  haste 
with  many  prisoners,  and  with  fifty  wagons  laden 
with    spoils.      Aug.    18th    he   encamped   near  the 
mouth  of  Fishing  creek,  S.  C,  and  was  there  over- 
taken, surjirised   and   coiupletely  routed  by  Tarle- 
ton,    who   had   been   in  jjursuit.      More  than  fifty 
Americans  were   killed,  and    800    made  prisoners. 
Tarletou   recaptured  the   British   prisoners,   all  the 
wagons  and   their  contents.      Sumter  escaped,  but 
with  such  haste  that  he  rode  into  Charlotte,  N.  C, 
without  hat  or  saddle.     He  now  fled  to  the  mount- 
ain.s,  where  his  men  gradually  came  together.     It  is 
even  stated  that  within  three  daj's  from  his  defeat  he 
was  once  more  at  the  head  of  a  considerable  force. 
As  soon  as  he  could  command  .sutlicieut  troops,  he 
again  took  the  field  in  tlie  vicinity  of  Broad,  Ennoree 
and  Tiger  rivers,  maintaining  a  contintial  skirmish 
with  the  enemy,  beating  up  their  quarters,  cutting 
off   their  supplies,  and  harassing  them  by  contin- 
ual incursions  and  alarms.     In  October  Maj.  James 
AVemyss  was  sent  against  hiiu  with  a  British  corps,  and 
on  the  12lh  of  November  attack<'(l  Sumter  on  Broad 
river.     The  action  which  ensued  was  obstinately  con- 
tested, but  the  patilols  were  ultimately  victorious, 
and  Wemy.ss  was  captured.     Tarleton  himself  was 
now  .sent  up  willi  reinforcements,  and  found  Sumter 
posted  at  Blackstoek  Hill,  in  an  exceedingly  strong 
position.   On  1  he  20th  of  November  the  British  colonel 
attacked  him,   but  was  repulsed,  losing  200  killed 
and    wouiideil,  while  Sumter's   lo.ss  was  but  three 
killed  and  fo\ir  wounilc{l.  He  was,  however,  wound- 
ed in  the  right  slioulder  in  this  action,  and  was  laid 
up  for  three  months.     In  March,  1781,  he  was  once 
more  in  service,  raising  three  new  regiments,  and  in 
concert  with  Marion,  Pickens  and  others,  lurrassed 
the  enemy's  scattered  [losts  under  Lord   Rawdon  in 
the  low  country  until  the  close  of  the  war.     He  was 
so  vigilant  and  brave  that  Tarleton  gave  him  the 
name  of  the  "  Scuith  Carolina  Game-cock."     C!orn- 
w'allis,  moreover,  writing  about  this  time  to  Tarle- 
ton, .said:  "  I  shidl  be  very  glad  to  hear  that  Sumter 
is  in  a  condition  to  give  us  no  further  trouble.     He 
certainly  has  been  our  greatest  plague  in  this  coun- 
try."    'VVell  he  might  say  so,  for  in  February,  1781, 
Sumter  had  crossed  the  Congaree  river  and  destroy- 
ed the  magazines  at  Fort  Ganby,  and  then  (two  days 


later)  defeated  an  escort  of  the  enemy,  capturing  the 
wagons  and  stores  they  were  conveying  to  Camden. 
Afterward,  the  British  Maj.  Eraser  attacked  him 
with  a  large  force  on  the  Broad  river,  but  was  re- 
pulsed, with  loss.  May  10,  1781,  Sumter  captured 
the  British  force  at  Orangeburg,  S.  C,  and,  sooa 
after,  the  posts  at  Dorchester  and  Monk's  Corner, 
8.  C.  Prior  to  this  (Jan.  13,  1781)  he  had  received 
the  thanks  of  congress  for  his  eminent  military  ser- 
vices. His  health  failed  before  the  end  of  the' cam- 
paign, and  he  retired  to  private  life.  Gen.  Sumter, 
after  the  war  had  clo.sed,  took  the  heartiest  interest  in 
politics.  He  was  a  meiuber  of  the  South  Carolina  con- 
vention which  ratitied  the  federal  constitution.  And 
after  the    organization  of   the  U.   S.  government. 
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served  from  1789  to  1793  as  a  representative  in  con- 
gress from  that  state,  being  a  strong  federalist.  He 
voted  for  locating  the  seat  of  government  on  the  Po- 
tomac river.  Then  he  was  U.  S.  senator  from  South 
Carolina  from  1801  to  1809.  From  the  latter  year  un- 
til 1811  he  was  U.  S.  minister  to  Brazil.  When  he 
returned  home  he  was  again  elected  to  the  U.  S.  sen- 
ate. Gen.  Sumter  was  the  la.st  surviving  general  of- 
ficer of  the  war  of  the  American  revolution.  The 
naming  of  Port  Sumter,  in  Charleston  (S.  C.)  har- 
tor,  was  a  tribute  to  his  memory.  He  died  at  Cam- 
den, S.  C,  June  1,  1833. 

VARICK,  Richard,  soldier,  was  born  at  Hack- 
ensack,  N.  J.,  JIarch  ^■t,  17.53.  He  received  a  good 
education,  studied  law,  was  admitted  to  the  bar 
and  practi-sed  in  New  York  city.  At  the  beginning 
of  the  revolutionary  war,  he  volunteered  his  servic- 
es and  was  appointed  a  captain  and  afterward 
inilitaiy  secretary  to  Gen.  Philip  Schuyler.  In  1777 
he  was  made  lieutenant-colonel  aud  saw  service  at 
the  battles  of  Stillwater  and  Saratoga.  In  1783 
Col.  Variek  was  one  of  Gen.  Washington's  military 
family,  and  recording  secretary  on  his  staff.  He  was 
such  a  warm  friend  and  admirer  of  Benedict  Arnold 
that  he  is  said  to  have  been  driven  nearly  insane  by 
the  exposure  of  the  latter.  From  1783  until  1789 
Col.  Variek  was  recorder  of  the  city  of  New  York. 
He  was  afterward  attorney-general  of  the  state,  and 
for  two  years  mayor  of  New  York  city.  In  1786  he 
was  appointed  one  of  the  revisers  of  the  state  laws. 
Col.  Variek  was  the  third  president  of  the  American 
Bible  Society,  succeeding  ]VIr.  Boudiuot,  who  suc- 
ceeded .lohn  Jay.  In  1787  Col.  Variek  was  speaker 
of  the  New  York  state  assembly,  and  for  a  number 
of  years  was  president  of  the  Merchants'  Bank.  He 
died  in  Jersey  City,  N.  J.,  July  30,   1831. 

DAVIDSON,  William,  soldier,  was  born  in 
Lancaster  county.  Pa,,  in  1746.  When  four  years 
old  he  was  taken  with  his  family  to  Rowan  county, 
N.  C.  and  received  his  early  education  at  an  acad- 
emy in  Charlotte,  the  coimty  town  of  ]Meeklenburgh 
county,  which  adjoins  Rowan.  Volunteering  his 
services  at  the  outbreak  of  the  revolutionary  war,  he 
■was  appointed  a  major  in  one  of  the  first  regiments 
formed  by  the  government  of  North  Carolina.  Un- 
der Gen.  Nash  he  marched  with  the  North  Carolina 
line  to  the  main  army  in  New  .Jersey,  where  he  re- 
mained attached  to  the  command  of  Gen,  Washing- 
ton, during  the  next  three  years.  He  was  in  the  bat- 
tles of  the  Brandywine,  Germantown  and  Monmouth, 
and  was  promoted  to  the  command  of  a  regiment 
with  the  rank  of  lieutenant-colonel  commandant. 
In  November,  1779,  the  North  Carolina  line  being 
detached  frcjm  the  main  army  and  sent  to  reinforce 
the  command  of  Maj.-Gen,  Lincoln,  Davidson  ac- 
companied his  men,  obtaining  leave  to  visit  his  fam- 
ily, whom  he  had  not  seen  since  the  beginning  of  the 
war.  The  capitulation  of  Gen,  Lincoln  and  his 
army  in  May,  1780,  induced  the  North  Carolina 
loyalists  to  make  some  effort  toward  the  aid  of  the 
British  forces.  An  insurrection  among  them  broke 
out  in  the  western  part  of  the  state,  and  Lieut. -Col. 
Davidson,  at  the  head  of  some  of  the  militia,  was 
sent  to  quell  it.  Meeting  a  party  of  the  insurgents 
near  Calson's  Mill,  a  sharp  fight  ensued  in  which  he 
■was  badly  wounded,  a  shot  pa'ssing  through  his  body. 
He  was  confined  for  about  two  months!' but  on  his 
recovery  again  took  the  field,  having  been  appointed 
■brigadier-general  by  the  state  government  of  North 
Carolina.  In  combination  with  Gen,  Sumter  and 
Col.  Davie,  Col,  Davidson  exerted  himself  to  resist 
the  progress  of  Lord  Cornwallis,  and  was  active  in 
collecting  militia  to  sustain  Gen,  Greene  in  the  .same 
purpose.  On  the  night  of  Jan.  31,  1781,  he  was  or- 
dered by  Greene  to  guard,  with  300  men,  a  ford  which 
proved  to  be  the  one  selected  by  Lord  Cornwallis  for 
his  passage  of  the  Catawba  river  on  the  following 


morning.  A  considerable  force  of  the  British  crossed 
the  stream  at  what  was  known  as  Cowan's  ford. 
Davidson  and  his  militia,  although  far  inferior  in 
numbers,  attacked  them,  only  to  be  driven  into  the 
woods.  Gen.  Davidson  fell  on  the  tield,  shot  in  the 
breast  by  a  rifle-ball,  and  died  immediately.  The 
date  of  this  engagement  was  Feb.  1,  1781. 

STARK,  John,  soldier,  was  born  at  London- 
derry. N.  H.,  Aug.  28,  1728.  His  father  was  Archi- 
bald Stark,  a  native  of  Glasgow,  Scotland,  who  mar- 
ried in  Ireland  and  soon  after  migrated  to  America. 
In  1736,  when  John  was  eight  years  old,  his  father 
removed  to  Derryfleld,  now  Manchester,  N.  H., on  the 
INIerrimac  river.  Here  the  boy  a.ssisted  in  clearing 
land  for  the  farm,  varying  thisemployment  with  an 
occasional  hunting  or  fishing  excursion.  Api^il  28, 
1753,  having  left  home  with  three  other  boys  to  visit 
beaver  traps,  he  was  taken 
prisoner  by  the  St.  Francois 
Indians,  remaining  a  cap- 
tive for  about  six  weeks,  at 
the  end  of  which  he  was  set 
free  on  payment  of  $103  by 
a  friend,  a  Mr.  Wlieelwright, 
of  Boston.  In  order  to  repay 
this  money,  the  boy  made 
another  hunting  expedition 
into  the  country  about  the 
Androscoggin  river,  where 
he  gathered  together  enough 
skins  to  meet  his  obligation 
to  Mr.  Wheel  Wright.  In  the 
winter  of  1753,  the  court  of 
New  Hampshire  employed 
young  Stark  to  pilot  an  ex- 
pedition into  Coos  county, 
and   in  the  following  year 

he  was  sent  in  the  same  direction  to  learn  if  the 
French  were  fortifying.  In  1755,  actual  hostilities 
having  broken  out"  whh  the  French  and  Indians, 
he  was  commissioned  a  lieutenant,  aud  with  one 
Capt.  Rodgers,  raised  a  company  of  men  who  were 
ordered  to  Fort  Edward.  In  the  winter  of  1757, 
the}'  were  ordered  with  reinforcements  to  seize  cer- 
tain supplies  on  the  way  from  Crown  Point  to  Ti- 
conderoga.  They  were  furiously  attacked  en  route  by 
a  combined  force  of  French  and  Indians.  A  des- 
perate battle  was  fought,  in  which,  the  superior 
otHcers  being  either  killed  or  wounded,  the  com- 
mand devolved  upon  Lieut.  Stark.  Perceiving  that 
the  numbers  opposed  to  him  were  overpowering, 
he  ordered  a  retreat,  which  he  accomplished  with 
the  coolness  and  skill  of  a  veteran,  bringing  away  all 
his  wounded  men  and  successfully  conveying  them 
to  Fort  George.  He  was  at  once  commissioned  cap- 
tain, and  in  1758  was  with  Abercrombie  in  his  ill-fated 
attack  upon  Ticonderoga.  The  next  year  Capt.  Stark 
obtained  leave  of  absence  and  returned  home,  avail- 
ing himself  of  the  opportunity  to  marry  Elizaljeth 
Page.  The  following  spring  he  returned  to  his  post, 
being  present  at  the  reduction  of  Crown  Point,  and 
serving  imtil  the  conclu.sion  of  the  French  war. 
During  this  period  he  not  only  acquired  much  mil- 
itary experience,  but  also  gained  a  reputation  as  a 
brave  officer  in  the  field  "and  a  tactician,  so  that, 
on  his  repairing  to  Cambridge  after  the  battle  of 
Lexington,  in  1775,  he  received  a  colonel's  corn- 
mission.  In  one  dav  he  enlisted  800  men,  and  in 
the  battle  of  Breed's  Hill,  June  17,  1775,  his  regiment 
formed  the  left  of  the  line  and  actually  succeed- 
ed in  repulsing  three  times  their  number  of  AVelsh 
veterans  who  had  fought  so  liravely  at  Jlinden. 
On  the  evacuation  of  Boston,  Stark,  with  his  regi- 
ment, was  ordered  to  New  York,  which  he  assisted 
in  fortifying.  In  the  following  spring  he  was 
sent  to  Canada,  and  when  Gen.  Gates  took  com- 
mand of  the  northern  army,  he  placed  Col.  Stark 
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over  a  brigade.  At  the  close  of  the  Canadian 
campaign,  the  latter  joined  Washington  a  few  days 
before  the  battle  of  Trenton,  and  in  that  engage- 
ment he  commanded  the  van  of  the  right  wing. 
Both  at  Trenton  and  Princeton  his  efticiency  was 
generally  recognized.  When  the  army  went  into 
winter  quarters  at  Morristown,  Washington  sent 
Stark  to  his  native  state  to  raise  recruits  and  obtain 
supplies,  a  service  in  which  history  states  he  had  no 
Buperior.  In  the  following  Ajiril  a  new  roll  of  pro- 
motions having  been  announced,  and  a  number  of 
young  colonels  whom  he  outranked  having  been  made 
brigadiers,  Stark  felt  the  apparent  slight  so  seriously 
that  he  resigned  his  commission  and  retired  to  his 
farm.  When  Burgoyne  was  making  his  succe.s.sful 
onward  march,  and  New  Hampshire  was  called 
ujicm  to  supply  men  toopiiose  it.  Stark  was  urged  to 
take  command  of  her  troops.  In  response  to  this 
request,  he  informed  the  council  that  he  was  willing 
to  lead  the  troops,  but  that  he  would  not  place  him- 
self imder  any  orders  except  those  of  his  state.  His 
conditions  were  accepted  and  with  an  independent 
corps  he  started  for  Bennington,  where  he  encamp- 
ed. In  the  meantime,  Maj.-Gen.  Lincoln  had  re- 
ceived orders  from  Gen.  Schuyler  to  march  the  New 
Hampshire  men  to  the  Moliawk  river:  Stark,  acting 
under  his  independent  commissicjn,  refused  to  let 
them  go,  though  he  offered  to  co-operate  with  the 
others,  whenever  Bennington,  which  it  was  said 
Burgoyne    intended  to   attack,   should   have  been 


made  safe.  Burgoyne  heard  of  this  apparent  dis- 
cord and  sent  Col.  Baum  to  cut  off  the  Americans 
by  detail.  This  brought  about  the  battle  of  Benning- 
ton which  was  not.  however,  fought  at  Bennington, 
nor  even  in  Vermont,  but  about  seven  miles  from  the 
former  place,  two  miles  within  the  New  York  line, 
the  precise  spot  being  in  Hoosic,  Rensselaer  county. 
At  this  time,  Burgoyne's  movement  from  Canada  to 
the  Hudson,  a  thorough  piece  of  military  tactics, 
was  made  with  the  design  of  forming  a  junction 
with  Sir  Henry  Clinton  and  thus  cutting  the  seat  of 
war  in  two.  In  the  event  of  its  .succeeding.  New 
England  could  be  crushed  tirst.  and  the  South  at- 
tacked afterward.  This  plan  nught  veiy  possibly 
have  been  carried  out,  had  it  not  "been  for  Stark's 
gallant  fight  before  Bennington  and  the  check  ad- 
ministered to  Gen.  St.  Leger,  by  Herkimer  at 
Oriskany.  On  the  16th  of  August!  1777,  Baum  en 
camped  on  an  eminence  and  erected  a  breastwork  of 
logs.  Under  him  were  200  tories,  100  Canadian 
rangers,  100  of  Frazer's  marksmen,  50  chasseurs, 
370  of  Riedesel's  Hessians,  and  150  Indians.  The 
tories  and  some  of  the  Hes.sians  held  the  hill, 
the  Canadians  were  placed  in  some  log -houses 
near  by,  Hessians  lay  behind  the  breastwork  and 
some  of  them  within  the  redoubt  ;  the  cha.ssem-s 
wei-e  placed  as  skirmi.shers,  while  the  Indians 
scouted  the  forest.  Stark's  force  included  about 
1,750  men,  of  whom  about  1,000  came  from 
New  Hampshire,  500  from  Vermont,  while  Berks- 


hire county,  Mass.,  furnished  the  rest.  The  only- 
uniforms  in  Stark's  command  were  the  frocks 
with  green  facings  of  Col.  Herrick's  Green  Moun- 
tain rangers.  Baum  had  nearly  1,000  men  in- 
trenched, about  half  of  whom  were  veterans, 
while  Stark's  force,  made  up  of  volunteers  and 
militia,  had  seen  no  fighting  of  any  account. 
On  the  morning  of  Aug.  14th  Stark  formed  his 
troops  in  two  divisions  of  attack,  and  a  reserve. 
His  address  to  his  men  has  become  memorable: 
"My  men,  yonder  are  the  Hessians.  They  were 
bought  for  seven  pounds  and  ten  pence  a  man. 
Are  you  worth  more  ?  Prove  it.  To-night  the  Amer- 
ican ilag  floats  from  yonder  hill  or  Molly  Stark 
sleeps  a  widow  1 "  Stark's  plan  was  to  make  a 
feigned  attack  on  Baum's  right  with  300  men, 
while  a  considerable  force  should  turn  his  left  flank. 
The  remainder  were  to  attack  the  enemy's  centre. 
On  the  first  fire  from  the  Americans,  the  Indians 
fled  in  a  panic.  Baum  opened  with  mu.sketry  and 
cannon  but  the  Americans  were  protected  by  the 
woods,  and  wlien  a  quantity  of  Hessian  anunuiiitioa 
exploded  suddenly,  the  Americans  swarmed  over 
the  earthworks  with  clubbed  nuiskets,  driving  the 
entire  force  backward  down  the  hill  where  Stark's 
reserve  was  waiting  to  meet  them.  Late  in  the  after- 
noon, Baum  was  reinforced  b^v  some  600  or  700 
Hessians,  and  an  obstinate  and  bloody  fight  follow- 
ed, but  the  determination,  and  the  accurate  and  rapid 
firing  of  the  American  marksmen  decided  the  .sec- 
ond engagement  as  the  fiist  had  been  decided.  The 
Americans  lost  about  100  men,  but.  they  secured  as 
trophies  of  victory  four  brass  cannon.  1,000  stand 
of  arms.  250  satires,  eight  wagon-loads  of  stores, 
four  anununition  wagons,  twenty  horses  and  the  in- 
struments of  two  drum-corps.  About  700  prisoners 
were  captured,  exclusive  of  officers  and  servants, 
and  207  of  the  Britisli  and  Hessians  were  killed. 
This  complete  victory,  by  inspiring  the  Americims 
with  greater  confidence,  ultimately  led  to  the  defeat 
of  Biu'goyneat  Saratoga.  In  the  following  month, 
Stark  recruited  a  larger  force  than  he  had  before, 
with  which  to  join  Gen.  Gates,  Viut  on  the  sur- 
render of  Burgoyne  he  returned  home.  Early  ia 
1778  he  was  put  in  command  of  the  northern  de- 
partment, where  a  combination  of  tories,  peculators 
and  defaulters  made  his  position  unpleasant,  but 
he  was  able  to  institute  important  reforms.  He  after- 
ward joined  Washington  at  Morristown,  N.  J.,  and 
was  at  the  battle  of  Short  Hills.  In  1781  he  was 
again  in  command  of  tlie  northern  department,  with 
headquarters  at  Saratoga.  At  the  clo.se  of  the  war 
he  declined  all  public  office.  In  1818  congress 
voted  him  a  pension  of  sixty  dollars  per  month.  The 
body  of  Gen.  Stark  was  buried  on  a  small  hill  near 
the  Merrimac  river,  where  a  granite  obelisk  bears 
the  inscription:  "Maj.-Gen.  Stark."  On  the  anni- 
versary of  the  battle,  in  1891,  a  limestone  obelisk 
over  300  feet  in  height  was  dedicated  at  Bennington, 
with  imposing  ceremonies.  Gen.  Stark  died  at  Man- 
chester, N.  It.,  May  3,  1822. 

THOMAS,  John,  soldier,  was  born  at  Marsh- 
field,  ]Mass.,  in  1735.  He  received  a  cla.s,sical  edu- 
cation and  became  a  leading  physician  of  Kingston, 
Mass.  In  1746  he  acted  as  surgeon  to  a  regiment 
serving  in  Nova  Scotia  and  in  1747  as  a  member  of  the 
medical  staff  of  Gen.  Wm  Shirley.  In  1759  he  was 
made  colonel  of  a  provincial  regiment  serving  in 
Nova  Scotia,  on  Lake  Champiain,  and  at  the  cap- 
ture of  Montreal  in  1760.  When  the  revolution 
opened  he  recruited  a  regiment  of  volunteers  and  ou 
Feb.  9,  1775,  he  was  made  brigadier-general  by  the 
provincial  congress.  His  name  not  appearing  in  the 
first  list  of  generals  created  by  the  Continental  con- 
gress, he  withdrew  from  the  service  but  was  induced 
by  Washington  to  return,  and  during  the  siege  of 
Boston,  as  commander  of  a  brigade,  rendered  notable 
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service  to  the  patriot  cause.  On  the  nigiit  of 
March  4,  1776,  with  3,000  men,  he  captured  Dor- 
chester Heights  and  threw  up  intrenchments  which 
compelled  the  British  to  abandon  Boston  three  days 
later.  March  G,  1776,  he  was  made  major-general 
\)j  congress,  and  after  the  death  of  Gen.  Montgom- 
ery was  as.signed  to  the  command  of  the  patriot 
forces  operating  in  Canada.  He  arrived  at  Quebec 
May  1st,  and.  finding  that  his  conunand  was  seriously 
depleted  by  disea.se  and  death,  and  that  the  term  of 
enlistment  of  300  of  the  soldiers  had  expired,  he  at 
once  ordered  a  retreat.  During  the  march  toward 
the  frontier  he  was  attacked  by  small-pox.  He  died 
at  Chamblay,  near  Montreal,  June  3,  1776. 

CLARK',  George  Rogers,  soldier,  was  born  in 
Albemarle  county,  Va.,  Nov.  19,  1753.  His  early  life 
was  passed  in  his  native  state,  where,  besides  having 
the  ordinary  and  rather  rude  school  advantages  of  the 
locality  and  the  period,  he  fell  under  the  tuition  of  a 
Scotch  teacher  of  ability.  This  Scotchman  had  emi- 
grated to  that  section  of  country, 
where  he  had  a  few  select  pupils, 
among  whimi  was  James  Mad- 
ison, afterward  president  of  the 
United  States.  Thus  young  Clark 
received  a  fair  general  education, 
on  which  foundation  he  set  out 
to  fit  him.self  for  the  profession 
of  a  surveyor.  This  was,  at  the 
time,  one  "of  the  most  profitable 
lines  of  business  in  the  southern 
colonies,  where  the  constant  ad- 
vent of  fresh  immigrants,  involv- 
ing the  laying  out  of  boundaries 
and  the  division  of  estates,  gave 
surveyors  all  they  wanted  to  do. 
While  Clark  was  still  under  age, 
he  was  surveying  on  the  upper 
Ohio,  Wihere  land  could  be  ob- 
tained on  easy  terms,  and  where 
he  soon  made  himself  owner  of  a  farm.  He,  however, 
shared  the  prevailing  romantic  sentiments  of  the  pe- 
riod; and  when  Gov.  Dunmore  made  his  campaign 
of  defence  against  the  Shawnee  uprising,  Clark  went 
with  him  as  a  volunteer,  and  obtained  his  tirst  ex- 
perience of  Indian  fighting.  The  brief  war  closed 
with  a  treaty,  at  the  signing  of  which  occurred  the 
celebrated  speech  of  Logan,  the  great  chief  of  the 
Jlingos.  Clark  was  so  adventurous  in  his  disposition 
that  he  pushed  forward,  beyond  the  .settlements,  into 
Kentucky,  where  he  surveyed  lands,  and  where  the 
frequent  conflicts  with  the  Indians  gave  him  an  ex- 
perience of  the  greatest  value  to  him.self  and  his 
people.  In  fact,  he  grew  to  be  recognized  as  the 
protector  of  all  the  early  .settlements  in  Kentucky, 
Illinois,  Indiana,  Ohio,  and  southwestern  Pennsyl- 
vania, and  a  terror  to  the  red  men,  who  were  contin 
ually  being  irritated  into  warfare  by  British  agents. 
In  1776  he  received  the  appointment  of  a  major  of 
militia,  and  he  was  chosen  a  delegate  to  the  Virginia 
convention,  but  was  not  present  during  the  session. 
The  next  year  he  was  promoted  to  be  lieutenant-colo- 
nel and  rai.sed  a  small  force,  with  which  he  guarded 
the  western  frontier,  harassing  the  Indians  and  burn- 
ing the  French  and  Indian  villages.  In  February, 
1779,  with  less  than  300  armed  men.  Col.  Clark  at 
tacked,  at  Vincennes.  a  fort  garrisoned  by  the  British, 
and  captured  it.  He  even  contemplated"  an  attack  on 
Detroit,  from  which  he  was  only  deterred  by  the 
smallness  of  his  command.  The  next  year  the  Shaw- 
nees  again  committed  many  outrages,  whereupon 
Clark  sucfx'eded  in  increasing  his  force,  and  success- 
fully attacked  the  Indians,  defeating  them  utterly 
and  burning  their  villages.  In  1781  lie  was  commis- 
sioned a  brigadier-general  of  the  Continental  army, 
and  at  once  prepared  for  his  long-designed  attempt 
on  Detroit,   which   was  a  constant  menace  to  the 


frontier  settlers,  inasmuch  as  it  was  a  centre  for  the 
assemblage  of  reinforcements  of  British  and  Indians. 
He  was  unable,  however,  to  make  the  expedition. 
The  next  year  (1783)  he  reconquered  a  section  of 
Kentucky  which  had  been  overrun  by  the  Indians, 
and  drove  them,  finally,  farther  west.  These  Indian 
attacks,  it  is  to  be  remembered,  were  made  on  the 
settlement  which  is  now  the  city  of  Louisville.  While 
Gen.  Clark  was  admired  and"  respected  liy  all  who 
knew  him,  and,  in  fact,  conquered  for  the  United 
States  the  whole  of  the  country  to  the  northwest  of 
the  Ohio  river,  he  was  never  adequately  rewarded 
for  his  services — a  fact  that  embittered  his  latter 
days,  which  were  passed  in  Louisville  at  the  home 
of  his  sister.  In  all  respects  he  was  a  man  peculiarly 
fitted  to  perform  the  liazardous  duties  which  de- 
volved upon  him.  and  he  did  more  than  the  acutest 
human  sagacity  would  have  dared  to  anticipate. 
He  was  looked  upon  as  the  father  of  the  broad  sec- 
tion of  country  which  he  had  reclaimed  from  the 
savage  tribes.  He  died  near  Louisville,  Ky.,  Feb. 
18,  1818.  His  remains  at  present  lie  in  an  unknown 
grave  in  a  cemetery  at  Louisville. 

GREATON,  Jolin,  soldier,  was  born  at  Rox- 
bury.  Mass.,  March  10,  1741.  Prior  to  the  outbreak 
of  the  revolutionary  war,  he  kept  an  inn  at 
Roxbury,  where  he  was  also  an  officer  of  the  state 
militia.  July  13,  1775,  he  was  appointed  colonel  of 
the  24th  Massachusetts  regiment,  and  three  months 
afterward  colonel  of  the  36th,  and,  later,  colonel 
of  the  3d  Massachusetts  of  the  Continental  line, 
taking  part  in  the  siege  of  Boston  in  a  way  to 
do  great  damage  to  the'British.  On  A]ir.  15,  1776, 
Col.  Greaton  was  sent  to  Canada ;  the  following  De- 
cember he  joined  Wa.shington's  arnn'  in  New  Jer- 
sey, and  later  he  was  sent  to  West  I^oint.  where  he 
was  attached  to  the  division  of  Gen.  Heath.  He  re- 
ceived the  appointment  of  brigadier-general  from 
congress  Jan.  7,  1783,  and  died  "at  Ro.xbury,  Mass., 
Dec.  16th  of  the  .same  vear. 

WOOSTER,  Davi'd,  soldier,  was  born  at  Strat- 
ford, Conn.,  March  2,  1710.  He  was  sent  to  Yale 
College,  where  he  was  graduated  in  1732,  and  the 
next  year  he  was  employed  as  captain  of  a  vessel 
armed  by  the  colonies  to  "guard  and  protect  the  coast 
during  the  war  between  England  and  Spain.  Soon 
after  this  he  married  the  daughter  of  Thomas  Clap, 
president  of  Yale  College.  He  took  an  active  part 
in  the  old  French  war.  being  a  captain  in  the  reg- 
iment of  Col.  Burr,  which  was 
sent  as  a  part  of  the  Connecticut 
troops  against  Louisburg,  and  he 
greatly  distinguished  himself  at 
the  siege  and  capture  of  that 
place,  remaining  after  the  capture  i 
to  assist  in  garrisoning  the  fort- 
ress. He  was  afterward  selected 
to  go  to  England  in  command  of 
a  cartel-ship,  was  received  in 
London  with  marks  of  honor, 
was  presented  to  the  king,  and 
became  a  great  favorite  at  court. 
The  king  admitted  him  into  the 
regular  service  and  he  was  made 
a  capt.ain  in  Sir  William  Pep- 
perell's  regiment  with  half-]iay 
for  life.  After  the  peace  of  Aix- 
la-Chapelle  he  returned  to  his 
family,  btit  the  commencement  of  the  French  and 
Indian  war  in  1755  again  called  him  to  the  field  as 
colonel  of  the  3d  Connecticut  regiment.  He  .served 
luitil  the  end  of  the  war  in  1763.  having,  in  the  mean- 
time, been  promoted  to  tile  rank  of  brigadier-general. 
He  then  settled  in  New  Ha\en,  where  he  was  ap- 
pointed collector  of  the  customs.  When  the  war  of 
the  revolution  brolie  out  Gen.  Wooster,  although 
sixty-five  j'ears  old,  an  otHcer  in  the  regular  British 
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army  ou  half-pay,  and  a  revenue  officer,  resign- 
ed Ihe  titles  aud  emoluments  to  devote  himself 
to  the  cause  of  the  patriots.  He  was  one  of  the 
orit^iuators  of  the  expetlitiou  against  Tieonderoga, 
■svlfich  captured  that  stronghold  "May  10,  17T5.  On 
the  33d  of  June  following.  Gen.  Wooster  was  third 
on  the  list  of  eight  brigadier-generals  appointed  by 
congress.  He  had  a  connnand  imder  Jlontgomery.  in 
Canada,  during  the  unfortunate  camiiaign  of  17T6, 
and  on  returning  was  made  the  subject  <if  a  court  of 
imiuiry  by  which  he  was  acquitted  of  all  blame  in 
coimeclioii  with  that  disastrous  expedition.  Gen. 
Wooster  was  then  apjiointed  major-geueral  of  the 
Connecticut  militia.  During  the  winter  of  1776-77, 
he  was  employed  in  protecting  his  state  against  the 
enemy,  beingin  command  at  Danbury  when  Gov. 
Tryon  attacked  it  in  April,  1777.  Gen.' Wooster  was 
shot  while  annoying  the  enemy's  rear-guard  with  200 
men.  He  was  "taken  to  Danbury,  aud  died  there 
May  2,  1777. 

NIXON,  John,  .soldier,  was  born  in  Philadel- 
phia. Pa.,  in  17o3.  His  father  was  a  wealthy  .ship- 
ping merchant  who  left  his  sou  his  business  at  his 
death  in  1756.  John  Nixon  was  among  those  who 
signed  the  non-importation  agreement  of  170.5,  from 
which  time  on  he  was  one  of  the  leaders  of  the  pa- 
triot cause  in  Philadelphia.  He  was  a  member  of  the 
tirst  committee  of  correspondence  and  of  the  com- 
mittee of  public  safety,  served  in  the  provincial 
conventions  of  1774  and  1775,  and  in  Aiiril.  1775, 
was  chosen  lieutenant -colonel  of  the  3d  Phihulelphia 


battalion.  In  ]\Iay,  1776,  he  commanded  the  de- 
fences of  the  Delaware,  from  which  he  was  trans- 
ferred in  July,  1776,  and  was  assigned  to  the  com- 
mand of  the  "city  guard  of  Philadelpliia.  He  was 
the  tirst  to  read  the  declaration  of  independence  to 
an  assemblage  of  citizens  after  its  adoption.  In  the 
summer  of  1776  his  battalion  served  at  Amboy.  In 
the  following  December,  Nixon,  having  in  the  mean- 
time sueceecled  to  the  chief  command,  reinforced 
Washington  at  Trenton  and  participated  in  the  bat- 
tle of  Princeton.  In  1776  Nixon  served  on  the 
navy  board  and  in  1778  he  spent  the  winter  at  Valley 
Forge.  When  a  bank  to  iirovision  tlie  army  was 
formed  in  1780  he  became  its  tirst  director.  He 
was  also  one  of  the  founilers  of  the  Bank  of  North 
America,  established  in  1783,  and  its  president  from 
17113  luitil  his  death,  which  occurred  Dec.  31,  1808. 
MEIGS,  Return  Jonathan,  soldier,  was  born 
at  JliddletOAvn,  Conn..  Dec.  17,  1734.  After  the 
battle  of  Lexington  he  recruited  a  company  of  light 
infantry  with  which  he  joined  the  patriot  army  be- 
fore Boston.  Being  soon  after  jiromoted  to  the 
rank  of  major,  he  served  under  Benedict  Araold  on 
the  expedition  into  Canada,  and  was  taken  prisoner 
during  the  attack  on  Quebec.  He  was  released 
early  in  1776  and,  returning  to  Connecticut,  raised  a 
regiment,  of  which  he  was  made  colonel,  in  1777. 
In  May  of  that  year  with  a  small  force  he  assaulted 
the  British  garrfson  at  Sag  Harbor,  L.  I.,  captured 
numerous  prisoners  without  loss,  and  a  large  quantity 


of  arms  and  provisions.  For  his  services  on  this  oc- 
casion congress  gave  him  a  vote  of  thanks  and  pre- 
sented him  with  a  sword.  Col.  Meigs  served  under 
Gen.  Wayne  at  the  capture  of  Stony  Point,  and 
thereafter, until  the  close  of  the  war, was  in  constant 
and  active  service.  In  1788  he  settled  in  Ohio,  and 
in  1801  was  made  Indian  agent  for  the  Cherokees, 
which  office  he  held  during  the  remainder  of  his  life. 
He  died  on  the  Cherokee  agency  in  Georgia  Jan. 
38.  1S23. 

REVERE,  Paul,  .soldier,  was  born  in  Boston, 
Mass.,  .Ian.  1,  1735,  of  French  descent.  His  grand- 
father, a  Huguenot,  lived  on  the  island  of  Guernsey, 
from  which  place  his  father  emigrated  to  Boston, 
where  he  learned  the  trade  of  a  goldsmith,  aud  was 
married.  Paul,  his  eldest  son, 
was  brought  up  to  his  father's 
trade,  in  which  he  became 
very  skilful,  being  employed 
to  execute  tine  engraving  on 
the  silver  plate  which  was  so 
much  in  \ise  among  the  old 
colonial  families.  Tiie  break- 
ing out  <if  Ihe  French  and  In- 
dian war  stirring  military  am- 
bition in  the  sou!  of  the  young 
man,  he  volunteered  his  ser- 
vices, recei\ed  a  commission 
as  a  lieutenant  of  arlillery,  and 
for  a  time  was  stationed  at 
Fort  Edward  on  Lake  George. 
After  the  war  he  married,  re- 
suming his  trade  of  goldsmith, 
and  becoming  also  deeply  in- 
terested in  the  mechanical 
and     manufacturing    arts    in 

general.  He  learned  the  art  of  engraving  on  copper, 
and  produced  portraits  of  distinguished  men  of  the 
time,  as  wejl  as  an  engraving  whit-h  i-epresented 
the  repeal  of  the  stamp'act  in  1766.  He  did  other 
work  with  a  patriotic  tendency,  publishing,  in  1770, 
an  engraved  print  of  the  "mas,sacre  "  in  King  street, 
whicli  took  place  on  March  5  of  that  year.  An  act 
of  llie  British  parliament  having  made  the  judges  in 
the  colonies  independent  of  the  people,  he  was  one 
of  the  members  of  a  grand  jury  which  i-efused  to  act 
in  consequence  thereof — tlie  last  grand  jury  of  the 
crown.  In  1775,  on  the  issue  of  paper  money  by  the 
colony  of  Massachusetts,  he  engraved  the  plates  for 
it.  lie  was  afterward  sent  by  the  provincial  con- 
gress to  Philadeliihia,  w  here  tlie  only  powder-mill  in 
the  country  was  located,  and  where  lie  was  directed  to 
learn  the  art  of  making  powder,  with  the  result  that 
on  his  return  he  set  up  a  small  powder-mill,  which 
he  managed  successfully.  Paul  Revere's  great 
feat,  however,  was  his  reniarkable  ride,  so  vigorously 
and  poetically  described  in  the  verse  of  Longfellow. 
The  night  be'fore  the  battle  of  Lexington  he  had  en- 
gaged to  carry,  express,  from  Gen.  Warren  to  Messrs. 
Adams  and  Hancock,  the  news  of  the  actual  move- 
ment of  the  British  from  Boston,  in  pursuance  of 
their  design  to  make  a  descent  upon  Concord  for  the 
sake  of  the  stores  and  arms  which  were  there. 
AVarned  by  a  signal  given  by  a  comrade  in  Boston, 
Paul  Revere  rode  at  full  speed  from  Charlestown  to 
his  destination,  arousing,  as  he  passed,  in  the  still 
hcnirs  of  the  night.  occuiMints  of  the  farm-houses,  with 
the  cry,  "Tlie  British  are  coming!"  Thus  the 
minute-men  were  ready,  the  following  day,  to  meet 
the  British  soldiery  wlien  they  arrived  to  carry  out 
the  object  of  their  expedition.  "  Paul  Revere  succeed- 
ed in  eluding  the  pickets  which  had  been  placed  by 
Gen.  Gage  on  the  roads  between  Boston  and  Lexing- 
ton, andl-eached  the  latter  place  before  the  head  of 
the  British  column,  which,  on  its  arrival  in  the  early 
morning,  was  opposed  by  about  seventy  militiamen 
who  had  formed  on  the"  town  common  under  com- 
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mand  of  Capt.  Johu  Parker  (g.v.).  The  British  under 
Maj.  Pitcairn  attacked  this  little  body,  which  stub- 
bornly held  its  j^round  until  a  number  of  the  men 
had  fallen,  dead  or  wounded,  when  they  retired,  keep- 
ing up  a  scattering  tire  on  the  British.  The  latter 
succeeded  in  their  object 
at  Lexington  and  Con- 
cord, but  the  fighting  tired 
the  souls  of  the  patriots, 
awakening  the  spirit 
which  eventually  freed 
the  colonies.  Paul  Revere 
was  one  of  those  who 
planned  the  destruction  of 
the  tea  in  Boston  harbor, 
and  in  the  sununer  of 
1779  he  was  a  member  of 
-^^     r-»'//)  the  unfortunate  Penobscot 

^^'^r  .r^,./^'-/-'^c,  expedition.  After  the  war 
closed  he  set  up  a  furnace  at  Canton,  near  Boston, 
where  he  employed  himself  in  casting  church  bells, 
pro.spering  in  his  -nork,  and  cducatina;  a  large  family 
of  children.     He  died  in  Boston  in  May,  1818. 

MORGAN,  Daniel,  soldier,  was  born  in  Hunt- 
erdon county,  N.  J.,  in  the  winter  of  1736.  He 
was  of  Welsh  extraction,  but  further  than  that,  the 
facts  in  connection  with  his  ancestry  are  unknown. 
He  always  manifested  extreme  reticence  in  regard  to 
his  origin  and  early  life,  but  when  he  made  his  first 
appearance  in  Virginia,  at  the  age  of  seventeen  years, 
he  could  read  but  indifferentlv,  wrote  a  hand  barely 
legible,  and  had  only  an  iniperfect  knowledge  of 
the  fundamental  rules  of  arithmetic.  His  manners 
were  rude  and  unpolished.  It  is  supposed  that  he 
had  previously  been  employed  by  his  father  in  the 
out  and  in-door  work  of  an  herb  farm.  Disagreeing 
with  his  father,  he  left  him  to  make  his  own  way 
in  the  world.  In  the  winter  of  17.58  he  obtained 
work  for  a  brief  period  at  Carlisle,  Pa.  Durim;  the 
spring  of  the  same  year  he  worked  upon  a  farm  at 
Charleston  (now  Jefferson),  Va.  Being  determmed 
to  make  his  way  he  next  took  charge  of  a  sawmill. 
Next  he  became  teamster  in  private  employ,  and  at 
the  end  of  two  years  had  earned  enough  to  purchase 
a  horse  and  wagon  for  himself.  In  1 7.55  he  used  these 
as  a  teamster  in  the  armv  of  the  unfortunate  English 
general,  Braddock,  after  whose  defeat  at  the  Mouon- 
gahela,  .July  9th,  he  was  engaged  in  transporting  the 
sick  and  wounded  back  to'Pennsvlvania.  He  was 
already  distinguished  for  extraordinary  sti-ength  and 
bravery,  as  well  as  for  an  indomitable  spiritr  Con- 
tinuing to  haul  supplies  to  the  troops  along  the 
Virginia  frontier,  in  the  spring  of  1756,  he  was 
abused  by  a'Biltish  officer,  who 
finally  struck  him  with  the  flat 
of  his  sword.  jMorgan  forthwith 
knocked  him  down,  but  it  was 
a  dear  blow  for  him,  since  it  cost 
him  the  infliction  of  500  lashes 
laid  on  his  bare  back.  The  otH- 
cer  subsequently  acknowledged 
that  he  had  been  in  the  wrong, 
and  made  public  apology,  and 
from  that  moment  it  is  said  that 
Jlorgan  dismissed  all  resentment. 
In  1757  Morgan  was  one  of  the 
volunteer  militia  who  went  to 
Edward's  fort  on  the  Cocapehon 
river,  twenty  miles  northwest  of 
Winchester,  Va.,  in  consequence 
of  an  Indian  uprising.  This  is 
believed  to  have  been  his  first 
military  service.  A  biographer  (Graham)  states  that 
his  acquaintance  with  George  Washington  began  at 
this  time;  at  any  rate  his  courage  and  prowess  in 
fighting  Indians  on  this  expedition  brought  him  into 
general  notice.     In   an   Indian   campaign  in  1758, 


having  received  an  ensign's  commission  from  Gov. 
Dinwiddle,  of  Virginia,  he  was  nearly  killed  by  a 
savage,  who  shot  him  through  the  back  of  the  neck, 
the  ball  grazing  the  left  side  of  the  neck-bone,  pass- 
ing through  the  mouth  near  the  socket  of  the  jaw- 
bone and  coming  out  through  the  left  cheek.  In  its 
passage,  it  removed  all  the  teeth  on  the  left  side, 
without  otherwise  materially  inj\iring  the  jaw.  He 
was  on  horseback  at  the  time,  and,  wounded  as  he 
was,  he  rode  back  to  the  fort,  grasping  his  liorse's 
neck  with  both  arms,  hotly  pursued  by  the  Indian, 
who,  with  a  yell  of  rage  when  he  found  himself 
distanced,  threw  his  tomahawk  at  Morgan,  ■i\'ithout 
effect,  and  gave  up  the  chase.  This  was  the  sole 
wound  that  he  received  during  his  long  military 
career.  This  Indian  service  completed,  he  re- 
turned to  Frederick  coimtj-,  Va.,  where  he  had 
become  very  popular.  It  is  on  record  that  his  morals 
had  greatly  suffered  in  army  life,  although  he  was 
still  industrious  and  saving.  His  marriage  about 
this  time,  however,  with  Abigail  Bailey,  a  young 
woman  of  great  beauty  and 
force  of  character, albeit  (if  poor 
family,  had  the  most  decided 
influence  in  reclaiming  him 
from  evil  associates  and  habits. 
He  christened  the  home  which 
they  soon  e.stablished,  "The 
Soldier's  Rest."  Peace  was 
shortl}'  afterward  established 
between  France  and  Great  Brit- 
ain, but  Pontiac's  (Indian)  war 
breaking  out  immediately  after, 
Morgan  became  a  lieutenant 
in  a  regiment  of  militia,  1,000 
strong,  which  was  raised  b.y  the 
state  of  Virginia  to  serve  tliere- 
in.  When  the  Indians  were  sub- 
dued, he  returned  to  his  home 
where,  for  nine  years,  he  led  a 
farmer's  life,  having  acquired 
a  considerable  quantity  of  valu- 
able land  by  grants  for  his  mil- 
itary service,  and  was  regard- 
ed as  a  man  of  substance.  Dur- 
ing the.se  years  his  wife  contrib- 
uted not  only  to  his  social  com- 
fort and  material  properity,  but 
also  to  his  intellectual  develoii- 
ment,  his  leisiu'c  hours  being 
largely  devoted  to  reading  and 
mental  improvement.  In  1771 
he  received  a  commission  from  the  acting  governor 
of  Virginia  as  captain  of  the  militia  of  Frederick 
county.  In  1778  he  served  on  the  Virginia  frontier 
in  Lord  Dinimore's  Indian  war,  at  the  close  of  which 
the  brave  but  unfortunate  Indian  chief,  Logan,  made 
the  eloquent  speech  so  widely  exploited  in  the  school- 
books  of  one  or  two  generations  since.  In  the  winter 
and  spring  of  1775  Morgan  was  at  home  with  his  fam- 
ily, but  wlien  the  Ame'rican  revolution  broke  out  in 
tlie  colony  of  Massachusetts,  and  the  Continental  con- 
gress called  for  ten  companies  of  riflemen  to  be  raised 
hi  Pemisylvania,  Maryland  and  Virginia,  to  join 
AVashington's  army,  Morgan  was  selected  as  the 
captain  of  one  of  "the  two  Virginia  companies  by 
the  unanimous  vote  of  the  committee  of  his  (Fred- 
erick) county.  He  at  once  raised  the  company, 
filling  it  with  ninety-six  young,  hardy  and  enthu- 
siastic woodsmen,  started  from  Winchester,  Va., 
with  them,  early  in  .July,  and  in  twenty-one  days 
reached  Cambridge,  Mass.,  and  the  American  camp, 
having  traveled  "600  miles  ^^^thout  losing  a  man 
by  sickness  or  by  desertion.  His  company  was 
one  of  the  first  to  report  at  Boston.  At  the  end 
of  six  weeks,  by  his  own  request,  he  was  detail- 
ed with   his   company  on   the  expedition    to   Que- 
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bee,  under  the  command  of  Benedict  Arnold,  which 
left  Cambridge,  on  Sept.  13th.  In  Uiis  his  com- 
pany led  the  van,  following  the  footsteps  of  the 
exploring  party,  examining  the  country  along  the 
route,  freeing  the  streams  from  impediments,  etc., 
etc.,  and  suffering,  in  common  with  the  whole  com- 
mand, almost  incredibly  before  reaching  the  St. 
Lawrence  river,  which  Morgan's  riflemen  were  the 
first  to  cross,  on  the  13th  of   November.     Jan.   1, 

1776,  the  American  troops  attacked  Quebec.  Morgan 
led  the  assault  upon  the  northern  and  western  ex 
tremities  of  the  lower  town,  assuming  command  of 
all  the  forces  when  Montgomery  was  killed  and 
Arnold  woimded.  His  company  took  a  battery 
which  was  in  front  of  them,  driving  the  British  from 
their  guns  by  almost  superhuman  exertion.  Then, 
plunging  on  into  the  city  streets,  fighting  as  he  went, 
he  shortly  found  himself  and  his  company  far  in 
advance  of  the  American  infantry,  and  without  sup- 
port. Finally,  being  surrounded,  Morgan  and  his 
riflemen  were  forced  to  surrender,  a  result  which  so 
overcame  him  that  he  wept  like  a  child.  With  his 
men  lie  remained  at  Quebec  as  a  prisoner  of  war 
until  the  10th  of  August,  when  they  were  all  dis- 
charged on  parole  and  set  sail  for  New  York, 
reaching  Elizabethport,  N.  J.,  Sept.  11th.  After 
a  brief  stay  at  his  home  in  Virginia,  in  the  month 
of  November,  congress  appointed  Morgan,  on  the 
recommendation  of  Gen.  Washington,  colonel  of  the 
11th  Virginia  regiment.  At  the  close  of  the  year, 
having  been  notified  of  his  release  from  parole, 
and  received  his  commission,  he  was  instracted  to 
commence  recruiting  for  the  ranks  of  his  regiment; 
but  before  he  could  complete  its  enlistment  he  was 
summoned  to  join  the  army  with  the  men  he  had.  He 
reached  Washington's  catnp  at  Morristown,  N.  J., 
■with  180  riflemen    about   the  beginning  of   April, 

1777,  and  was  welcomed  by  the  commander-in-chief 
■with  marked  consideration.  A  corps  of  picked 
sharp-shooters,  500  in  number,  called  "rangers,"  was 
immediately  foi-med,  of  which  he  was  put  in  com- 
mand. His  force  was  placed  in  the  forefront  of  the 
army,  charged  with  the  duty  of  observing  the  enemy, 
and,  in  case  of  movement  by  them,  of  falling  upon 
their  flank.  The  very  day,  June  13th,  upon  which 
Morgan  assumed  command.  Lord  Howe  advanced 
from  New  Brunswick,  N.  J.,  and  the  rangers  entered 
on  the  discharge  of  their  duty,  attacking  and 
harassing  the  British  in  several  spirited  encounters. 
In  a  few  days  Howe  retired  toward  Amboy,  N.  J., 
ha^ving  failed  to  draw  Washington  into  an  engage- 
ment.'and  Morgan's  force  immediately  pushed  for- 
•ward  to  annoy  him.  Sharp  fighting  took  place,  in 
which  Morgan  greatly  distinguished  himself.  After 
the  British  reached  Staten  Island,  Morgan  was 
po.sted  at  Chatham,  N.  J.,  and  when  the  enemy 
went  by  sea  to  Philadelphia  he  hastened  on  across 
country  toward  the  same  city.  Thence,  in  view 
of  the  rapid  approach  of  Burgoyne  from  Canada, 
and  because  Morgan's  riflemen  were  sure  to  prove 
very  valuable  in  fighting  Burgoyne's  Indian  aux- 
iliaries, he  was  sent  to  the  army  of  Gen.  Gates  by 
the  commander-in-chief.  The  riflemen  played  an 
important  part  in  the  engagements  which  preceded 
Burgoyne's  surrender,  fully  justifying  the  state- 
ment of  Gen.  Washington  in  a  letter  tio  Gov.  Clin- 
ton, of  New  York,  dated  Aug.  16th  :  "  I  expect  the 
most  eminent  service  from  them,  and  I  shall  be 
mistaken  if  their  presence  does  not  go  far  toward 
producing  a  general  desertion  among  the  savages." 
To  this  may  be  added  the  words  addressed  to  Mor- 
gan after  the  surrender,  by  Burgoyne  himself,  who 
took  the  American  by  the  hand,  saying  :  "  Sir  1  you 
•command  the  finest  regiment  in  the  world."  Mor- 
gan was  soon  after  approached  by  Gates  and  confi- 
dentially infomied  by  the  latter,  in  person,  that  the 
main  army  was  extremely  dissatisfied  with  the  conduct 


of  the  war  by  Washington,  and  that  several  of  the  best 
orticersthreatened  to  resign  unless  a  change  took  place. 
Morgan  is  said  to  have  perfectly  comprehended 
Gates  in  this  confidence,  and  to  have  sternly  replied: 
"I  have  one  favor  to  ask  of  you,  sir,  which  is,  never 
to  mention  that  detestable  subject  to  me  again  ;  for 
under  no  other  man  than  Washington,  as  com- 
mander-in-chief, would  I  ever  sei-ve"  In  Gates's 
dispatches  concerning  the  Saratoga  battles,  Morgan's 
services  were  not,  therefore,  deemed  worthy  of  more 
than  a  cursory  notice.  His  name  was  not  even  men- 
tioned in  the  otHcial  account  of  the  surrender,  to  which 
he  had  most  eminently  contributed  A  little  later  the 
••  rangers  "  were  recalled  by  Washington  to  his  army 
in  Pennsylvania,  which  they  rejoined  Nov,  18th,  at 
Whitemarsh,  near  Philadelphia.  Howe  essayed  an 
attack  upon  Washington's  forces  on  the  7th  of 
December,  but  his  advance  columns  were  so  severely 
handled  by  Morgan's  riflemen  that  he  retired  to 
Philadelphia,  whence  he  had  come.  Reports  in  that 
city  placed  the  British  loss  in  this  encounter  at  500, 
while  Morgan  lost  only  twenty-seven.  When  the 
American  troops  went  into  winter  quarters  at  Valley 
Forge,  Pa.,  Morgan  returned  to  his  home  at  Win- 
chester, Va.,  where  he  spent  sev- 
eral weeks.  On  re-entering  the 
camp  in  the  spring  of  1778  he 
took  post  at  Radnor,  Pa.,  and 
was  engaged  in  various  slight 
movements  upon 
the  enemy,  par- 
ticularly thwart-  — "- 
ing  its  efforts  to 
attack.  When,  in 
June,  Clinton  led 
his  forces  out  of 
Philadelphia     on 

their  way  to  New  York,  Morgan  and  his  command 
gained  a  position  upon  the  British  right  flank  which 
enabled  him  to  seriously  harass  them.  Morgan  was 
not  present  at  the  battle  of  Monmouth,  N.  J.,  June 
28th,  but  after  the  fight  he  continued  his  work  of 
following  up  Clinton's  army,  doing  all  possible  dam- 
age to  its  rear  until  its  arrival  at  Sandy  Hook, 
wlience  it  embarked  for  New  York.  Morgan's  connec- 
tion with  the  rangers  was  terminated  by  his  appoint- 
ment to  the  command  of  Woodford's  brigade,  shortly 
after  he  rejoined  the  main  army  at  Paramus,  N.  J. 
He  had  no  special  service  thereafter  in  connection 
with  AVashington's  troops,  although  he  was  com- 
missioned colonel  of  the  7th  Virginia  regiment  in 
March,  1779.  In  June  of  that  year,  partly  on  account 
of  ill  health,  and  partly  by  reason  of  dissatisfaction 
with  the  policy  of  congress  in  promoting  military 
adventurers  from  other  countries  to  posts  of  com- 
mand in  the  army  over  the  heads  of  faithful  and 
successful  native  oflicers,  he  resigned  his  commission 
and  went  home  to  Virginia  and  to  his  family.  The 
city  of  Charleston,  S.  C,  having  fallen  into  the 
hands  of  the  enemy,  May  13,  1780,  by  the  summer  of 
that  year  congress  had  prepared  itself  to  undertake 
the  task  of  saving  the  southern  states  to  the  cause 
of  colonial  independence,  and  had  appointed  Gen. 
Gates,  the  victor  at  Saratoga,  to  the  command  of  the 
southern  department.  Gates,  who  resided  in  Virginia, 
at  once  informed  Morgan  that  he  would  probably  be 
summoned  to  serve  in  the  same  region.  In  Septem- 
ber, 1780,  Morgan  joined  Gates  at  his  headquarters  at 
Hillsboro',  N.  C,  and  was  soon  after  made  brig- 
adier-general in  the  army  of  the  United  States  by 
act  of  congress.  His  services  in  the  southern  army, 
after  the  appointment  of  Gen.  Nathanael  Greene 
'  as  Gates's  successor,  and  after  Greene's  assump- 
tion of  the  command  in  December,  1780,  are  amply 
detailed  in  the  standard  histories  and  in  the  lives  of 
Morgan,  one  of  which  has  been  named  in  this  sketch. 
Morgan  commanded  the   second  of    two  divisions 
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into  whicb  Greene  cut  the  southern  patriot  army. 
In  the  eventful  campaign  which  ensued,  occurred 
the  sanguinary  contlict  of  Cowpens,  S.  C,  Jan.  17, 
1781,  which  has  been  pronounced  the  most  brilliant 
battle  of  the  revolutionary  war,  in  point  of  tactics, 
as  it  certainly  was  markedly  efEective  for  its 
defeat  of  the  British.  It  offered  one  of  the  most 
decisive  exhibitions  of  military  ability  which  any 
American  force  had  ever  displayed,  the  English  loss 
being  almost  equal  in  number  to  the  American  force 
engaged.  Then  came  the  feat  of  genius  by  which 
Morgan  rejoined  Greene  across  the  fords  of  the 
Catawba  river,  while  his  powerful  antagonist,  Lord 
Cornwallis,  was  nearer  to  those  fords  than  he  was. 
Close  upon  this  followed  Morgan's  part  in  the  move- 
ments which  preceded  the  battle  of  Guilford  Court- 
House,  N.  C,  which  battle  Cornwallis  was  forced 
to  make  to  save  Virginia.  It  was  at  this  time,  and 
prior  to  that  battle  in  February,  1781,  that  Morgan's 
old  foe,  sciatica,  attacked  him  with  such  effect 
that  he  was  compelled  to  withdraw  from  the  army 
and  go  to  his  home.  For  some  time  previously  his 
duties  had  been  performed  in  great  bodily  pain. 
His  disease  allowed  him  no  further  military  service, 
save  in  the  suppression  of  the  Claypool  (tory)  insur- 
rection in  Virginia,  in  the  summer  of  1781,  and  an 
attempted  co-operation  with  the  Marquis  de  Lafayette 
against  Cornwallis,  in  which  he  was  invested  with 
the  command  of  all  the  light  American  troops  and  of 
the  cavalry.  But  his  bodily  trouble  attacked  him 
afresh  and  so  disabled  him  that  he  was  compelled  to 
seek  the  repose  and  care  of  home  and  family.  This 
was  in  August,  1781.  The  surrender  of  Cornwallis 
to  Washington  took  place 
Oct.  19th.  "While  Washing- 
ton was  besieging  the  British 
leader  in  Yorktown,  Va. , 
Morgan  wrote  to  him  a  let- 
ter of  congratulation  and 
hopefulness.  In  the  reply 
which  the  commander-in- 
chief  immediately  sent,  he 
said_:  "Be  assured  that  I 
mos't  sincerely  lament  your 
present  situation,  and  esteem 
it  a  peculiar  loss  to  the  Unit- 
ed Slates  that  you  are  at  this 
time  imable  to  render  your 
services  in  the  field.  I  most 
sincerely  thank  you  for  the 
kind  expression  of  your 
good  wishes,  and  earnestly 
hope  that  you  may  soon  be 
restored  to  that  share  of 
health  which  you  may  desire,  and  with  which  you 
may  be  useful  to  your  country  in  the  same  eminent 
degree  as  has  already  distinguished  your  conduct." 
The  closing  years  of  Gen.  Morgan's  life  were  spent 
in  the  bosom  of  his  family  and  in  the  cultivation  and 
improvement  of  his  farm  at  Winchester,  Va.  He 
became  wealthy,  owning,  in  the  year  1796,  ncjt  less 
than  350,000  acres  of  land.  He  had  cultivated  his 
mind  and  improved  his  manners,  his  lovely  wife  was 
a  centre  of  attraction,  and  his  home  became  the  re- 
sort of  people  of  the  first  social  rank.  In  1790  he 
received  from  the  U.  S.  congress  tlie  gold  medal 
voted  to  him,  years  before,  for  the  Cowpens  victory. 
In  1795,  as  major-general,  he  had  a  brief  command 
in  the  army  which  put  an  end  to  the  whiskey  insur- 
rection in  western  Pennsylvania.  He  was  elected  to 
congress  in  179(i,  as  a  federalist. and  zealously  support- 
ed the  administration  of  President  John  Adams.  The 
statue  shown  in  the  engraving  was  dedicated  in  1881  at 
Spartansburgh,  S.  C.  Gen.  Jlorgan  died  at  Winches- 
ter, Va.,  July  6,  1803,  and  in  the  procession  which  es- 
corted his  remains  to  the  burial-ground  in  that  jilace 
were  several  members  of  the  rifle  company  which 


Morgan  raised  and  led  to  Boston  in  1775.  Gen.  Mor- 
gan,  it  is  said,  died  in  the  assurance  of  the  Christian 
faith.  A  horizontal  slab  marks  his  last  earthly  rest- 
ing-place. 

FEBIGEB,  Christian,  soldier,  was  born  on 
the  island  of  Fuenen,  Denmark,  in  1746.  Being  left 
an  orphan  at  the  age  of  sixteen,  he  was  sent  to  a 
military  scliool,  after  leaving  which  he  accompa- 
nied to  Santa  Cruz  an  uncle  who  had  been  appointed 
governor  of  that  island.  In  1773  he  visited  North 
America  with  a  view  to  establish  business  relations, 
and  in  the  following  year  entered  into  commerce 
with  the  New  England  colonies.  Becoming  deeply 
interested  in  the  American  cause  at  the  outbreak  of 
the  revolution,  on  Apr.  38,  1775,  he  joined  a  Mas,sa- 
chusetts  regiment,  quickly  rose  to  be  adjutant,  and 
on  the  17th  of  June  following  was  present  at  Bun- 
ker Hill,  where  he  distinguished  himself.  Accom- 
panying Arnold  on  his  expedition  to  Quebec,  he  was 
taken  prisoner  at  the  storming  of  that  post  on  the 
last  day  of  December,  1775,  and  was  detained  in  Can- 
ada until  September,  1776,  when  he  was  sent  with 
other  prisoners  to  New  York.  Having  in  the  mean- 
time been  appointed  a  lieutenant-colonel  of  tlie  11th 
Virginia,  he  was  able  to  join  his  regiment  on  Jan.  1, 
1777,  and  in  the  following  September,  became 
colonel  of  the  3d  Virginia.  He  was  in  the  cam- 
paign of  Philadelphia,  and  afterward  in  the  battle 
of  the  Brandywine.  At  Germautown  he  held 
the  right  ;  with  4,000  men  and  two  guns  at  Mon- 
mouth, he  acquitted  himself  brilliantly;  and  in  the 
attack  on  Stony  Point  he  commanded  the  right 
of  the  line  and  succeeded  in  personally  capturing 
the  British  commander.  On  Sept.  1,  1780,  Col. 
Febiger  was  ordered  to  Philadelphia,  where  he  re- 
mained for  a  time,  forwarding  supplies  to  the  army. 
Later,  while  in  Virginia  on  recruiting  duty,  be  as- 
sisted at  the  surrender  of  Lord  Cornwallis,  retiring 
from  active  service,  Jan.  1,  1783,  and  was  brevetted 
brigadier-general  in  the  following  September.  He 
then  settled  in  Philadelphia,  engaging  in  business, 
becoming  the  treasurer  of  Pennsylvania,  Nov.  13, 
1789,  a  position  which  he  continued  to  hold  the  re- 
mainder of  his  life.  He  died  in  Philadelphia, 
Pa.,   Sept,  20.  1796. 

■WARNER,  Seth,  soldier,  was  born  at  Rox- 
bury,  Conn.,  Jlay  17,  1743.  His  father  was  a  phy- 
sician who  removed  to  Bennington,  Vt.,  about  the 
time  when  the  yoimg  man  was  of  age.  Seth  there 
became  noted  in  the  dispute  between  New  York  and 
Vermont  as  to  jurisdiction  over  the  territory  in 
which  Bennington  lay,  and,  as  one  of  the  leader.s 
of  this  -disturbance,  was  outlawed  by  the  state  of 
New  York,  in  1774.  But  this  interstate  difficulty 
was  lost  .sight  of  through  the  opening  of  the  greater 
struggle,  in  1775.  Seth  Warner  marched  with  Ethan 
Allen~to  the  reduction  of  Ticonderoga,  and  was  com- 
missioned by  congress,  which  refused  to  revoke  the 
commission,"  although  tlie  legislature  of  New  York 
protested  against  it  on  several  occasions.  Appointed 
colonel,  he  raised  a  i-egiment  and  joined  Gen.  Mont- 
gomery in  Canada;  biit,  on  the  approach  of  winter, 
his  men  were  discharged.  After  the  death  of  Mont- 
gomery, lie  raised  another  body  of  troops  with 
wd)ich"he  marched  to  Quebec,  afterward  covering 
the  retreat  to  Ticonderoga.  Being  forced  to  abandon 
Ticonderoga,  July  6,  1777,  he  was  overtaken  by  the 
enemy  on  the  following  day,  at  Hubbardton,  where 
he  was  with  two  other  regiments,  commanded  by 
Hale  and  Francis.  Hale  surrendered  with  his  regi- 
ment, and  Francis  was  killed,  but  AVarner  made 
good  his  retreat  to  ilanchester.  Aug.  16.  1777,  Col. 
Warner  came  to  the  aid  of  Gen.  Stark,  and  by  de- 
feating the  reinforcement  of  the  enemy,  participated 
in  the"  renown  of  the  victory  of  Bennington.  He 
then  joined  the  army  under  Gen.  Gates.  Col. 
AVarner  died  Dec.  26,  1784. 
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PUTNAM,  Israel,  general  in  tbe  revolutionary 
war,  was  born  in  Salem,  Mass.,  Jan.  7,  1718,  the 
tenth  of  eleven  children.  It  is  stated  that  the  house 
in  which  Putnam  was  born  is  still  standing  on  the 
turnpike,  half-way  between  Newburyport  and  Bos- 
ton. His  family  migrated  from  England  in  the  year 
1634,  and  settled  in  that  part  of  Salem  known  as 
Danvers.  The  great-grandfather  of  Israel  was  John 
Putnam,  his  grandfather's  name  was  Thomas,  and 
his  father's  name  was  Joseph. 
Very  little  is  known  of  his  early 
life.  He  was  brought  up  on 
his  father's  farm,  and  receiv- 
ed only  a  desultory  education 
from  the  log  school-houses, 
which  furnished  about  all  the 
instruction  there  was  to  be 
had  in  the  country  parts  of 
New  England  at  that  time. 
Further  than  this,  he  is  said  to 
have  been  a  courageous  and 
somewhat  reckless  boy,  but 
not  quarrelsome.  In  1739 
he  married  Hannah  Pope,  a 
daughter  of  John  Pope,  who 
lived  in  Salem,  and  by  whom 
he  had  four  sons  and  six 
daughters.  In  1740  Putnam 
migrated  from  Salem  to  the 
town  of  Pomfret,  Conn.,  where  he  had  purchased 
a  tract  of  land  for  a  farm,  and  which  is  now  in- 
cluded in  the  town  of  Brooklyn.  It  is  stated  that 
the  outlines  of  the  foundation  of  his  house  maj'  still 
be  traced  in  the  turf,  as  also  the  well  which  he  dug. 
Here,  it  is  related,  Israel  Putnam  farmed,  planted 
orchards,  gathered  flocks  and  herds  together,  and 
even  hung  out  a  sign  on  one  of  the  old  elm-trees 
which  stood  in  front  of  his  door,  which  informed 
travelers  that  there  could  be  found  entertainment  for 
man  and  beast,  but  there  is  very  little  besides  con- 
jecture to  give  any  impression  as  to  Putnam's  life  at 
this  time,  excepting  the  well-known  anecdote  about 
his  encounter  with  the  she-wolf  in  her  cave,  into 
which  he  followed  her  with  a  torch  in  his  hand, 
and  succeeded  in  .shooting  her  dead,  dragging  her 
out  with  great  exultation.  As  the  wolf  in  question 
had  slaughtered  many  sheep,  not  only  from  his  own 
fold  but  from  those  of  the  neighborhood,  her  destruc- 
tion was  the  cause  of  general  rejoicing,  and  Putnam 
became  a  hero  to  everybody.  From  the  period  of 
this  successful  struggle  with  the  she-wolf,  which 
would  appear  to  have  been  about  1741  or  1742,  until 
the  outbreak  of  the  French  and  Indian  war  in  175.'5, 
nothing  is  known  of  the  life  of  Israel  Putnam.  His 
biographers  have  been  sati.siied  with  assuming  that 
he  was  engaged  in  his  farming  operations,  and  that 
there  was  no  particular  reason  why  anything  further 
should  be  known  about  him.  Accordingly,  his  pub- 
lic life  certainly  begins  with  the  year  1755,  when  he 
received  an  appointment  as  captain  of  a  company  of 
provincial  soldiers,  volunteers  from  Connecticut;  and 
although  it  is  alleged  by  his  biographers  that  Putnam 
had  had  no  previous  military  experience,  yet  it  is 
stated,  and  is  a  curious  fact,  that  he  had  no  difficulty 
in  attracting  to  his  standard  "a  crowd  of  the  finest 
young  men  the  whole  colony  afforded."  The  first 
expedition  upon  which  Putnam  and  his  company 
was  sent  was  for  the  purpose  of  reducing  Crown 
Point,  a  fortified  position  on  Lake  Champlain.  This 
was  an  enterprise  of  the  colony  of  Massachusetts, 
aided  by  Connecticut  and  New  York,  and  the  com- 
mand of  the  expedition  was  in  the  hands  of  Gen. 
William  Johnson.  The  troops  met  at  Albany,  and 
in  August,  1755,  set  out  for  the  purpose  of  attacking 
Baron  Dieskau,  who  was  in  command  at  Crown 
Point.  On  their  way  the  troops  began  the  erection  of 
the  fortification  afterward  known  as  Fort  Edward, 


and  Dieskau,  with  his  French  troops  and  Indians, 
hearing  of  this,  set  forth  from  Crown  Point,  design- 
ing to  attack  the  Americans.  The  two  armies  met 
at  the  southern  end  of  Lake  George,  and  a  severe 
battle  ensued,  in  which  the  Americans  were  at  first 
beaten  back,  but  the  main  body  coming  up  attacked 
the  French  so  fiercely  that  they  were  completely  de- 
feated and  put  to  flight,  while  Baron  Dieskau  was 
severely  wounded,  afterward  dying  from  his  injuries. 
In  this  battle,  among  the  slain,  w^as  the  famous  Mo- 
hawk Indian  chief,  Hendricks,  who  had  been  a  firm 
friend  to  the  English;  and  Joseph  Brant,  another 
celebrated  Mohawk,  then  only  a  boy  of  thirteen,  is 
said  to  have  taken  an  active  part  in  the  conflict.  It 
was  after  this  fight  that  Putnam  reached  the  camp  at 
Lake  George,  and  his  services  were  now  used  as  a 
scout  and  ranger,  continually  harassing  and  surpris- 
ing the  enemy,  alarming  their  pickets,  and  keeping 
watch  on  their  movements.  It  was  found  that  Crown 
Point  was  too  strongly  fortified  to  be  attacked  with 
any  chance  of  success  with  the  force  at  hand,  and 
the  army  was  accordingly  disbanded,  leaving  600 
men  to  garrison  Fort  Edward  and  Fort  William 
Henry.  During  the  next  year's  campaign,  I'utnam 
still  had  a  company,  and  the  army  was  under  the 
command  of  Gen.  Abercrombie,  its  objective  point 
still  being  Crown  Point.  Montcalm,  however,  met 
with  such  success  that  the  Enghsh  and  Americans 
were  thrown  almost  altogether  on  the  defensive.  A 
great  many  anecdotes  are  told  of  Putnam's  prowess 
and  courage  during  this  campaign.  On  one  occa- 
sion he  is  .said  to  have  headed  an  expedition  of  100 
men  in  boats,  sent  out  to  recapture  a  quantity  of 
stores  which  had  been  seized  by  the  French.  The 
expedition  sailed  down  Lake  George,  landed,  en- 
countered the  French  while  lying  in  ambush,  and 
sunk  most  of  their  boats,  and  killed  a  large  number 
of  the  occupants.  In  1757  Putnam  received  a  ma- 
jor's commission  from  the  Connecticut  legislature,  a 
fact  which  shows  that  he  was  certainly  held  in  high 
esteem  by  those  under  whose  command  he  had  serv- 
ed, and  probably,  through  them,  by  the  government. 
Early  in  this  same  year  abundant  forces  arrived 
from  England,  the  whole  being  under  the  command 
of  Lord  Loudoun,  a  man  who  had  no  such  capacity 
for  warfare  as  had  tlie  Marquis  de  Montcalm,  the 
French  genera',  who,  with  his  officers,  had,  up  to 
this  time,  outwitted  the  British  at  every  point.  Lou- 
doun's first  move  ,-..^ 


in  this  campaign 
proved  a  fiasco. 
He  designed  to  at- 
tack the  fortress 
of  Louisburg,  but " 
waited  so  long 
that  he  learned 
of  the  complete 
protection  of  that 
point  before  he 
was  ready  to 
move  against  it. 
In  the  meantime, 
Montcalm  deter- 
mined to  make 
an  attack  upon  Fort  William  Henry,  where  Gen. 
Webb  was  in  command,  with  the  result  that 
that  position  was  obliged  to  surrender,  being  insuf- 
ficiently manned.  The  men  who  were  in  the  fort 
were  paroled  by  Montcalm,  but  on  leaving  the  forti- 
fication they  were  attacked  by  the  Indians,  when  the 
horrible  massacre,  since  pre-eminent  in  history  amon^ 
butcheries  of  that  sort,  took  place.  Fifteen  hundred 
unarmed  men  were  ruthlessly  cut  down  upon  the  spot 
where  they  had  been  solemnly  promised  protection. 
Putnam,  who  had  been  ordered  to  escort.  Gen.  Webb, 
who  had  retired  from  Fort  William  Henry  to  Fort 
Edward,  was  afterward  sent  back,  and  his  descrip- 
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tion  of  the  scene  which  met  his  gaze  on  arriving  at 
the  deserted  position  gives  a  graphic  picture  of  its 
horrors:  "The  fort  was  entirely  demolished;  tlie 
barracks,  outhouses,  and  buildings  were  a  heap  of 
ruins;  the  cannon,  stores,  boats,  and  vessels  were  all 
carried  avvaj';  the  fires  were  still  l)urning,  the  smoke 
and  stench  offensive  and  suftocating.  Innumerable 
fragments,  human  skulls  and  bones  and  carcasses 
half  consumed,  were  still  fiying  and  broiling  in  the 
decaying  lires.  Dead  bodies,  mangled  with  knives 
and  tornahawks  in  all  the  wantonness  of  Indian 
fierceness  and  barbarity,  were  everywhere  to  be 
seen.  More  than  one  hundred  women,  butchered 
and  shockingly  mangled,  lay  upon  the  ground  still 
weltering  in  their  gore;  devastation,  barbarity,  and 
horror  everywhere  appeared,  and  the  spectacle  pre- 
sented was  too  diabolical  and  awful  either  to  be  en- 
dured or  described."  Prom  Fort  William  Henry 
Putnam  went  to  Fort  Edward,  where  he  remained 
during  that  winter,  and  where,  at  the  risk  of  his  life, 
he  succeeded  in  saving  the  magazine,  containing 
fifteen  tons  of  powder,  at  a  time  when  the  barracks 
caught  fire,  and  the  flames  were  rapidly  approach- 
ing the  powder.  In  the  campaign  of  1758  Aber- 
crombie  attacked  Fort  Ticonderoga,  at  that  time 
garrisoned  by  4.000  men  under  Montcalm.  Lord 
Howe  was  second  in  command  of  the  British,  and 
Putnam  acted  as  advance  guard  and  scout,  with  100 
men  under  him.  At  the  very  first  fighting  which 
took  place.  Lord  Howe  was  sliot  down.  His  remains 
were  afterward  carried  to  Albany,  where  they  were 
temporarily  buried.  The  attack  on  the  works  was 
made  by  a  stormiug-party  of  English  soldiers,  who 
were  cut  down  unmercifully,  although  they  showed 
the  greatest  bravery.  Altogether,  it  was  a  rash  and 
Inconsiderate  expedition,  in  which  the  British  army 
lost  2,000  men,  and  2,.'J00  stand  of  arms.  In  the  final 
retreat,  Putnam  replaced  Howe  as  aide  to  Gen. 
Abercrombie.  During  the  following  summer,  Put- 
nam performed  one  of  his  hare  brained  feats  by  dash- 
ing down  the  rapids  of  the  upper  Hudson  in  an  open 
boat,  to  escape  a  party  of  Indians.  In  August,  he 
■was  sent  to  overtake  a  party  of  the  enemy,  which 
had  captm-ed  a  large  quantity  of  valuable  stores 
from  the  Briti-sh,  and  was  himself  made  prisoner  by 
the  Indians,  and  bound  to  a  tree,  where,  after  the 
engagement,  the  French  and  savages  amused  them- 
selves by  torturing  him  in  different  ways,  and  in  the 
end  came  near  burning  him  at  the  stake,  when  he 
was  saved  through  the  kindness  of  a  French  oflicer. 
He  was  taken  to  Ticonderoga,  and  brought  as  a  pris- 
oner before  Montcalm,  who  sent  him  mider  escort 
to  Montreal,  where  he  was  finally  e.Kchanged.  In 
1759  Putnam  was  promoted  to  the  rank  of  lieutenant- 
colonel.  During  this  year  Gen.  Wolfe  fell  in  the 
midst  of  victory  before  Quebec.  Ticonderoga  and 
Crown  Point  were  captured  by  Gen.  Amherst,  and 
Putnam  went  with  the  latter  on  his  expedition  to 
capture  Montreal.  This  was  accomplished,  smd  the 
Canadas  passed  into  the  hands  of  the  British.  While 
on  this  expedition,  Putnam  was  the  hero  of  another 
of  his  extraordinary  enterprises,  in  capturing  two 
armed  vessels  which  guarded  the  entrance  to  the 
river  Oswegatchie,  and  the  fort  which  Amherst 
found  it  net;essary  to  secure.  Putnam  took  a  few 
men  with  him  in  a  boat  after  nightfall,  and  getting 
under  the  vessels'  sterns,  drove  wedges  on  each  side 
of  the  rudders,  and  both  the  vessels  were  driven 
ashore  by  the  wind,  when  they  were  surrendered  to 
the  British.  In  1762  the  British  government  sent  a 
large  naval  force  against  Havana,  but  a  pestilence 
broke  out,  and  of  10,000  men  nearly  half  were  swept 
away.  The  colonies  sent  reinforcements  and  Lieut. 
Col.  Putnam  took  command  of  the  Connecticut  con- 
jtingentof  1,000  men.  Unfortunately,  the  ship  on 
'  which  Putnam  sailed  was  wrecked  off  the  coast  of 
Cuba.    The  men  constructed  rafts,  and  succeeded  in 


landing,  and  afterward  in  reaching  Havana  and 
joining  the  main  body  when  the  attack  on  the  fort- 
ifications of  the  Cuban  city  was  made,  and  it  fell  into 
the  hands  of  the  British,  by  whom,  however,  it  was 
restored  to  Sjiain  the  following  year.  During  1763 
Putnam,  with  a  Connecticut  regiment,  was  sent  up 
to  the  frontier,  where  there  was  some  Indian  fight- 
ing, Detroit  being  menaced.  A  permanent  peace  was, 
however,  made  with  them  soon  afterward,  and  Put- 
nam returned  to  his  Connecticut  farm.  He  had  not 
been  long  at  home  ^^•hen  his  wife  sickened  and  died, 
a  terrible  blow,  which  he  is  said  to  have  felt  deeply. 
From  this  time  until  1775  there  is  no  I'ecord  of 
Putnam's  life.  In  April  of  that  year,  the  news  of 
the  battle  of  Lexington  is  said  to  Iiave  reached  him 
while  he  was  plowing  on  his  farm,  and  it  is  stated 
that  he  left  his  plow  in  the  field,  turning  his  oxen 
loose,  and  rode  to  Cambridge,  a  distance  of  sixty- 
eight  miles,  in  one  day.  At  Cambridge  he  attended 
a  council  of  war,  but  as  he  was  immediately  after- 
ward sent  for  by  the  Connecticut  legislature,  then  in 
ses.sion  at  Harttortl.  to  confer  with  them,  he  return- 
ed; a  regiment  of  troops  was  organized,  with  Put- 
nam at  their  head,  and  he  was  commissioned  as 
brigadier-general.  A  week  later  he  was  back  at 
Cambridge.  It  is  said  that  the  British  offered  Put- 
nam the  rank  of  major-general  in  the  Briti-sh  army, 
a  large  sum  of  money,  and  generous  provision  for 
his  family,  if  he  would  adhere  to  the  side  of  the 
mother-country.  This  bribe,  however,  had  no  effect 
upon  the  old  general.  Arrangements  were  now  made 
to  erect  a  line  of  fortifica-  ..  .    ,   _  , 

tions  all  around  Boston, 
and  Putnam  interested 
himself  with  great  energy 
in  this  work.  On  June  6th 
there  was  an  exchange  of 
prisoners  between  the  two 
armies,  when  Gen.  Put- 
nam and  Dr.  Warren  act- 
ed on  behalf  of  the  Ameri- 
cans, and  the  exchange  was 
effected  at  Charlestown. 
Putnam  was  with  Prescott 
on  the  night  of  the  16th 
of  June,  when  Breed's  Hill,  ever  since  known  as 
Bunker  Hill,  was  fortified  by  an  expedition  ordered 
by  a  coimcil  of  war,  and  both  Prescott  and  Putnam 
are  said  to  have  handled  the  spade  themselves,  in  the 
prosecution  of  this  memorable  work.  Dining  the 
fighting  the  next  day  Putnam  was  in  charge  at  In- 
man's  farm,  and  as  soon  as  he  discovered  the  inten- 
tion of  the  enemy  to  attack  the  Continentals,  he  at- 
tempted to  throw  up  intrenehments  on  the  actual 
Bunker  Hill,  which  was  contiguous  to  Breed's,  and 
commanded  the  latter.  In  this,  however,  he  was 
thwarted  by  the  suddenness  of  the  action.  Putnam's 
Connecticut  troops,  when  the  provincials  were  final- 
ly repulsed,  succeeded  for  some  time  in  keeping 
the  British  in  check  imtil  the  main  body  eould  make 
good  their  retreat.  At  the  last  he  is  said  to  have 
taken  his  stand  by  a  field-piece,  which  had  been  de- 
serted, and  faced  the  rapid  advance  of  the  British, 
who  rushed  fonvard  with  fixed  bayonets,  determined 
not  to  give  it  up.  Col.  Trumbull,"  in  his  battle-piece 
in  the  capitol  at  Washington,  has  represented  Put- 
nam defending  this  field-piece,  and  clad  in  a  splendid 
blue  and  scarlet  unifonn.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  he  is 
said  to  have  been  in  his  shirt-sleeves,  with  an  old 
felt  hat  on  his  head.  In  July,  1775,  when  Washing- 
ton took  command,  Putnam  was  commissioned  a 
major-general,  being  one  of  four  to  receive  that 
honor  from  congress.  On  the  evacuation  of  Boston, 
he  was  placed  in  command  at  New  York,  and  after- 
ward took  part  in  the  battle  of  Long  Lsland.  New 
York  being  evacuated,  he  was  ordered  to  Phila- 
delphia to  fortify  that  city.     In  the  summer  of  1777 
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Putnam  was  in  command  in  the  Highlands  of  New 
York,  bvit  was  removed  on  account  of  the  surprise 
and  loss  of  Forts  Montgomery  and  Clinton  In  1779, 
while  stationed  in  Connecticut,  one  of  his  outposts, 
now  known  as  West  Greenwich,  was  attacked  by  the 
enemy  under  the  well-known  Gov.  Tryon.  The 
place  was  then  called  Horseneck.  Putnam  was  there 
himself  with  a  small  force  of  only  150  men  and  two 
iron  cannon.  These  pieces  were  loaded  and  tired 
several  times,  doing  considerable  execution,  until  a 
party  of  dragoons,  supported  by  infantry,  were  or- 
dered to  capture  them.  Putnam  directed  the  retreat 
of  his  men  into  a  swamp  near  by,  and  just  as  the 
dragoons  had  nearly  reached  him  he  pushed  his 
horse  down  a  precipice,  riding  over  a  fearful  descent 
among  the  stones,  and  landing  safely  at  the  foot  of 
some  natural  stone  steps,  which  formed  the  ascent 
from  below,  and  down  which  his  horse  had  safely 
carried  him.  He  rode  to  Stamford,  collected  the 
militia,  formed  a  junction  with  his  own  troops,  pur- 
sued Tryon,  and  took  tifty  prisoners.  The  army 
now  going  into  winter  quarters,  Putnam  returned  to 
his  home  for  a  few  weeks,  but  on  starting  for  Hart- 
ford to  rejoin  his  troops  was  seized  with  paraly- 
sis. He  was  carried  to  his  home,  where  he  re- 
mained during  the  remaining  eleven  years  which 
elapsed  before  his  death,  which  occurred  on  May 
19,  1790. 

CADWALADEB,  John,  soldier,  was  born  in 
Philadelphia,  Jan.  10,  1742.  Although  thirty-three 
years  of  age  at  the  time  of  the  outbreak  of  the  war, 
and  a  very  prominent  and  able  officer  thereafter, 
nothing  .seems  to  have  been  recorded  regarding  the 
early  life  of  Gen.  Cadwalader.  It  is  known  that,  at 
the  time  of  the  battle  of  Lexington,  he  was  in  com- 
mand of  a  voUinteer  company  in  Philadelphia,  which 
was  popularly  known  as  the  "  silk  stocking  compa- 
ny." This  would  appear  to  have  been  an  organization 
from  among  the  elite  of  the  young  men  of  the  Quaker 
City,  but  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  company 
was  well  drilled  and  disciplined,  as  nearly  all  of  its 
members  afterward  received  commissions  in  the 
army.  Cadwalader  was  an  active  member  of  the 
committee  of  safety,  until  he  was  appointed  colonel 


of  one  of  the  city  battalions.  Later,  he  was  commis. 
sioned  a  brigadier-general  under  the  state  govern- 
ment, and  during  the  winter  campaign  of  1776-77, 
he  commanded  the  Pennsylvania  troops.  Gen.  Wash- 
ington's determination  to  cross  the  Delaware  above 
the  "Falls  "with  his  main  division  on  the  evening 
of  Christmas,  1776,  for  the  purpose  of  attacking 
Trenton,  included  the  simultaneous  crossing  of  the 
river  at  lower  points  by  two  smaller  divisions  of  the 
army.  One  of  these  divisions,  under  Gen.  Ewing, 
was  to  land  at  the  ferry,  below  Trenton,  in  order  to 
prevent  any  movement  of  the  British  from  Trenton 
toward  their  posts  at  Bordentown  and  Burlington. 
Gen.  Cadwalader  was  to  make,  if  p(js.sible,  an  attack 
upon  Burlington,  his  orders  from  Gen.  Washington 
being:  "If  you  can  do  nothing  real,  at  least  create 
as  great  a  diversion  as  possible."  The  crossing  of 
the  Delaware,  on  and  through  the  ice  a  few  miles 
above  Trenton,  has  been  celebrated  in  picture  and 
story.  Washington  accomplished  the  feat  with  great 
difficulty;  but  below  Trenton  the  floating  ice  render- 
ed it  impossible  for  the  other  divisions  to  cross,  so 
that  a  part  of  the  British  force  in  Trenton  succeeded 
in  retreating  in  the  direction  of  Bordentown,  and  it 
was  not  until  the  37th  that  Gen.  Cadwalader  was 
able  to  move  his  division  acro.ss  from  Bristol  to  the 
Jersey  side.  The  strength  of  the  British  position  at 
Trenton  being  much  greater  than  Washington  had 
supposed,  and  the  British  force  larger  than  his  own, 
the  commander-in-chief  aban- 
doned this  position  to  make  the 
attack  upon  Princeton,  which 
occurred  Jan  3,1777.  This  was 
the  first  engagement  in  which 
Gen  Cadwalader  took  part. 
Gen.  Washington,  writing  short- 
\y  afterward  to  the  president 
of  congress,  descrited  him  as 
"  A  man  of  ability,  a  good  dis- 
ciplinarian, firm  in  his  princi- 
ples, and  of  intrepid  bravery." 
In  September,  1777,  the  British 
army  landed  at  Elkton,  Md., 
and  it  became  necessary  to  or- 
ganize and  equip  the  militia  on 
the  eastern  shore.  AVashington 
accordingly  wrote  to  Gen.  Cad- 
walader, requesting  his  co-oper- 
ation in  this  duty — a  request 
which  was  at  once  complied  with.  The  latter  shortly 
afterward  joined  the  army  under  Washington,  tak- 
ing part  in  the  battle  of  Brandywine.  He  also 
served  as  a  volunteer  at  the  battle  of  Germantown, 
and,  during  the  winter,  was  engaged  in  partisan  ser- 
vice on  the  flanks  of  the  enemy.  He  was  afterward 
again  in  Maryland,  engaged  in  recruiting  on  the 
ea.stern  shore.  Early  in  the  spring  of  177>S  he  wrote 
to  Gen,  AVashington,  stating  hispurpo.se  to  rejoin  the 
army,  and  received  from  Washington,  in  reply,  the 
following.  "  We  want  your  aid  exceedingly,  and  the 
public,  perhaps  at  no  time  since  the  commencement 
of  the  war  would  be  more  benefited  by  your  advice 
and  assistance  than  at  the  present  moment,  and 
throughout  the  whole  of  this  campaign,  which  must 
be  important  and  critical."  Later,  in  regard  to  a 
special  detachment  of  about  400  Continental  troops, 
with  some  militia,  who  were  to  harass  the  rear  of  the 
enemy,  then  moving  through  New  Jersey  toward 
New  York,  Chief  Justice  Marshall  said:  "If  Gen. 
Cadwalader  could  be  prevailed  upon  to  command 
them,  he  would  be  named  by  Washington  for  that 
service,  as  an  officer  in  whom  full  confidence  might 
be  placed."  Cadwalader  engaged  in  it  with  alacrity. 
By  all  of  this  it  would  appear  that  Gen.  Cadwalader 
held  rather  a  peculiar  relation  toward  Washington, 
and  toward  the  exi.sting  struggle;  the  fact  being  that 
he  was  a  man  of  enormous  fortune,  whom  it  was 
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very  desirable  to  engage  in  the  service  of  the  colo- 
nies, and  who  appears  to  have  had  more  of  his  own 
way  when  in  the  service  than  any  of  the  other  offi- 
cers. The  conclusion  of  the  movement  through  New 
Jersey  was  the  battle  of  Mimmouth,  which  was 
fought  June  28,  1778,  and  in  which  Gen.  Cadwala- 
der  was  engaged.  It  was  at  this  time  that  the  cele- 
brated cabal  was  formed  against  Gen.  Washington, 
known  as  "Conway's  Cabal,"  from  Thomas,  called 
the  Count  de  Conway,  an  Irisliman,  who  has  the 
evil  repute  of  having  been  the  leader  of  the  conspir- 
acy which  aimed  to  overthrow  Washington  and  put 
Gen.  Gates  in  his  place.  Cadwalader's  feeling  was 
strongly  enlisted  in  behalf  of  Washington,  who.se 
coufldence  and  friendly  regard  he  had  uniformly  en- 
joyed, and  whose  opposition  to  this  cabal  brought 
him  into  a  duel  with  Gen.  Conway.  Authorities  dif- 
fer as  to  the  process  by  which  this  was  reached.  One 
story  is,  that  Cadwalader  challenged  Conway  on  ac- 
count of  the  latter 's  attacks  upon  the  commander-in- 
chief.  Another,  which  seems  more  probable,  is,  that 
Gen.  Cadwalader's  animadversions  upon  Gen.  Con- 
way's behavior  at  the  battle  of  Germantown  cau.sed 
the"  latter  to  send  a  challenge.  Whichever  of  these 
two  statements  may  be  the  correct  one,  the  challenge 
passed  and  was  accepted,  and  a  duel  was  fought  near 
Philadelphia,  .July  23.  1778,  in  which  Conway  was 
shot  in  the  mouth  and  fell,  severely  injured,  and,  as 
it  was  thought  at  the  time,  mortally;  though  he  ulti- 
mately recovered,  and  left  the  country,  ifis  antago- 
nist was  unhurt.  Gen.  Cadwalader  was  never  in  the 
United  States  military  service.  AVheu  not  in  the  tield 
with  his  command  in  the  Pennsylvania  line,  he  acted 
in  battle  either  as  a  volunteer  or  under  specified  or- 
ders for  particular  service.  This  arrangement  was 
of  his  own  making,  as  he  was  twice  appointed  by 
congress  a  brigadier-general,  and  declined  the  ap- 
pointment. Subsequently  Gen.  Cadwalader  was  a 
member  of  the  legislative  assembly  of  Maryland. 
His  daughter  married  David  Montague,  afterward 
Lord  Brskine.  After  Cadwalader's  death,  Thomas 
Paine,  who  had  been  considered  his  enemy  through 
life,  wrote  an  epitaph  in  the  form  of  a  monumental 
Inscription,  for  a  Baltimore  newspaper,  which  ran  as 
follows; 

In  memory  of 
GENERAL  JOHN  CADWALADER, 

Who  died  February  the  10th,  1786, 

At  Shrewsbury,  his  seat  in  Kent  county, 

In  the  forty-fourth  year  of  his  age. 

This  amiable,  worthy  gentleman, 

Had  served  his  country 

With  reputation 

In  the  character  of  a  soldier  and  a  statesman: 

He  took  an  active  part  and  had  a  principal 

Share  in  the  late  Revolution; 

And,  although  he  was  zealous  in  the  cause 

Of  American  freedom. 

His  conduct  was  not  marked  with  the 

Least  degree  of  malevolence  or  party  spirit. 

Those  who  honestly  differed  from  him  in  opinion. 

He  always  treated  with  singular  tenderness. 

In  sociability  and  cheerfulness  of  temper, 

Honesty  and  goodness  of  heart. 

Independence  of  spirit,  and  warmth  of  friendship. 

He  had  no  superior. 

And  few,  very  few,  equals. 

Never  did  any  man  die  more  lamented 

By  his  friends  and  neighbors; 

To  his  family  and  near  relations 

His  death  was  a  stroke  still  more  severe. 

IRVINE,  Williain,  soldier,  was  born  near  En- 
niskillen,  Ireland,  Nov.  3,  1741.  His  grandfather 
was  an  officer  in  the  corps  of  the  grenadiers,  who 
fought  so  desperately  at  the  battle  of  the  Boyne. 
William  became  a  student  of  the  celebrated  Dr. 
Cleghorn.  after  leaving  whom  he  rose  to  be  a  com- 
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petent  surgeon  and  physician.  He  was  appointed 
surgeon  on  board  a  British  man-of-war,  while  still 
under  age,  and  saw  much  service  during  the  war 
between  Great  Britain  and  France.  In  1763  he  came 
to  America,  locating  at  Carlisle,  Pa.,  where  his  tal- 
ents and  large  experience  soon  gained  for  him  a  lib- 
eral practice.  At  the  beginning  of  the  troubles 
which  resulted  in  the  revolution,  he  was  active  in 
stimulating  the  people  of  Penn- 
sylvania to  a  feeling  of  patriot- 
ism and  opposition  to  Greiit  Brit 
ain.  This  was  no  light  task,  as 
there  were  a  large  number  of  the 
Society  of  Friends  in  Pennsyl 
vania,  who  were  opposed  to  war, 
under  any  circumstances,  while 
the  great  proprietary  interests  in 
that  state  were  strongly  in  favor 
of  the  crown.  Mr.  Irvine,  how- 
ever, as  a  member  of  several  pre 
liminary  conventions,  succeeded 
in  awakening  the  desired  interest 
in  the  cause.  In  January,  1776, 
he  raised  a  regiment,  of  which 
he  was  put  in  com':iand,  and  in 
the  following  June  he  was  sent  to 
Trois  Rivieres.  There  he  joined 
Gen.  Thompson's  brigade  in  a  disastrous  attack 
which  was  made  upon  the  British  shortly  after. 
Gen.  Thompson,  Col.  Irvine  and  nearly  two  hun- 
dred subordinate  officers  and  privates  were  taken 
prisoners  in  this  affair  and  sent  to  Quebec.  Col.  Ir- 
vine was  not  exchanged  until  1778,  when  he  was 
put  in  command  of  the  2d  Pennsylvania  brigade, 
Ijeing  promoted  to  the  rank  of  brigadier-general, 
May"l2,  1779.  He  was  with  Lord  Stirling  in  the  ex- 
pedition against  Staten  Island,  and  also  with  Gen. 
Wayne,  at" Bull's  Ferry,  in  July,  1780.  In  1782  he 
was  sent  to  Pittsburg  (Fort  Sitt),  under  orders  to 
guard  the  northwestern  frontier,  a  delicate  duty,  on 
account  of  the  strong  animosities  between  the  people 
of  that  region  and  tliose  of  western  Virginia.  Gen. 
Irvine  succeeded,  however,  in  reconciling  the  two 
contending  factions.  In  1786  he  was  elected  to 
congress,  and  he  was  also  a  member  of  the  Pennsyl- 
vania convention,  which  ratified  the  federal  consti- 
tution. In  1794  he  commanded  the  Pennsylvania 
troops  sent  out  to  .suppress  the  "whiskey"  rebel- 
lion. Having  settled  in  Philadelphia,  he  was  ap- 
pointed superintendent  of  military  stores,  in  1801. 
He  was  also  president  of  the  Society  of  the  Cincin- 
nati, of  Pennsylvania.  He  died  at  Philadelphia, 
July  29,  1804. 

TALLMADGE,  Benjamin,  soldier,  was  born 
at  Brook  Haven,  N.  Y.,  Feb.  25,  1754.  He  was 
graduated  from  Yale  College  in  1773,  and  taught 
school  for  three  years,  at  the  end  of  which  he  entered 
the  Connecticut  service,  and  was  commissioned  a 
lieutenant.  June  20,  1776.  In  the  following  Decem- 
ber, he  was  made  captain,  and,  in  the  spring  of 
1777,  major.  He  was  a  special  favorite  of  the  com- 
mander-in-chief, being  frequently  given  a  separate 
command,  and  put  in  charge  of  important  duty. 
He  fought  at  Short  Hills,  Brandywine  and  German- 
town,  and  did  good  service  at  ilonmouth.  In  Sep- 
tember, 1779,  he  was  promoted  to  be  colonel.  At 
this  time,  he  captured  several  hundred  tories  on  Long 
Island,  a  feat  for  which  he  was  highly  praised.  On 
the  occasion  of  the  execution  of  An^re,  Col.  Tall- 
madge  was  in  command,  and  accompanied  the  un- 
fortunate young  English  officer  to  the  scaffold,  his 
acquaintance  with  Andre  causing  him  to  feel  the 
deepest  regret  for  the  Englishman's  death,  and  the 
manner  of  it,  and  be  put  on  record  his  wann  affec- 
tion for  the  victim  of  Benedict  Arnold.  After  the 
war  Col.  Tallmadge  was  a  member  of  congress  for 
many  years.     He  married  the  daughter  of  William 
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Floyd,  one  of  the  signers  of  the  declaration  of  inde- 
pendence. A  granddaughter  of  Col.  TalJraadge 
married  William  Curtis  Noyes  (q.  v.),  the  distin- 

fuished  New  York  lawyer.  Col.  Tallmadge  died  at 
litclitield.  Coun.,  March  7,  1835. 
MACDOUGALL,  Alexander,  soldier,  was  born 
in  Scotland  in  1731.  His  father  emigrated  to  New 
York  in  1755,  and  at  one  time  owned  a  farm  in  the  up- 
per part  of  Manhattan  island,  from  which  he  supplied 
milk  to  the  citizens  of  New  York.  Alexander  assisted 
his  father  in  this  business  as  well  as  on  the  farm. 
He  went  to  sea  for  a  time,  and  during  the  French 
and  Indian  war  commanded  a  privateer,  afterward 
settling  in  New  York  where  he  became  a  printer. 
In  1770  he  published  an  address  to  the  colonists,  for 
which  he  was  arrested  and  thrown  into  prison  on  a 
charge  of  libel.  July  6,  1774,  he  presided  at  a  great 
assembly  of  the  people  held  in  the  suburbs  of  the 
city  of  New  York,  preparatory  to  the  election  of 
delegates  to  the  first  Continental  congress,  and  it  was 
at  this  meeting  that  Alexander  Hamilton,  then  seven- 
teen years  of  age,  made  his  first  appearance  as  a 
public  orator.  In  June,  1776,  MacDougall  was  ap- 
pointed colonel  of  the  1st  New  York  regiment  of 
militia.  He  was  promoted  to  be  brigadier-general  the 
following  August,  and  in  October  of  the  next  year 
he  was  made  a  major-general,  commanding  in  the 
action  at  White  Plains,  and  taking  part  in  the  battle 
of  Germantown.  He  was  elected  a  delegate  to 
congre.ss  in  1780,  was  re-elected  in  1784  and  was 
afterward  a  member  of  the  New  York  state  senate. 
He  was  the  first  president  of  the  New  York  state 
branch  of  the  Society  of  the  Cincinnati.  His  only 
daughter  married  John  Laurence,  the  judge  advo- 
cate-treneral  at  the  trial  of  Major  Andre.  Gen.  Mac- 
Dougall died  in  New  York  city  June  8,  1786. 

WILLIAMS,  Otho  Holland,  soldier,  was  born 
in  Prince  George's  county,  Md.,  March  1,  1749.  He 
was  descended  from  early  Welsh  settlers  of  that  re- 
gion. Being  taken  to  Frederick  county  in  infancy, 
and  orphaned  in  1761.  he  was  placed 
in  the  county  clerk's  office,  of  which 
he,  in  time,  secured  full  charge.  He 
left  this  position,  however,  for  a  sim- 
ilar one  in  Baltimore.  In  the  first 
months  of  the  war,  he  went  to  Boston, 
as  first  lieutenant  in  Price's  rifle  corps. 
He  soon  became  captain,  and,  in  1776, 
major  of  a  regiment  of  riflemen  from 
jNIaryland  and  Virginia,  who  made  a 
stout  but  vain  resistance  when  attack- 
^  ed  by  Hessians  at  Fort  AVashington, 
Nov.  16,  1776.  Williams  was  tiiken 
prisoner,  but  being  badly  wounded, 
he  was,  for  a  time,  paroled  in  New 
York.  Soon,  however,  he  was  ac- 
cused of  corresponding  with  Washing- 
ton, put  in  a  cell  with  Ethan  Allen, 
and  so  cruelly  treated  that  his  consti- 
tution received  permanen't  injury.  Exchanged 
early  in  1778,  he  found  that  the  6th  Maryland,  of 
which  he  had  been  given  command,  was  little  more 
than  a  company,  and  complained  to  the  governor 
that  a  regiment  without  a  colonel  would  be  of  more 
use  than  '  'a  colonel  without  a  regiment. "  After  lieing 
engaged  at  Monmouth,  he  was  sent  south,  with  De 
Kalb,  in  April,  1780.  In  that  section,  where  most 
of  the  inhabitants  seemed  to  him  "abandoned, 
vicious  vagrants,"  he  was  to  make  his  reputation. 
At  Camden,  Aug.  16th,  he  rashly  advised  Gen.  Gates 
to  attack,  with  raw  troops,  who  dropped  their 
muskets  and  ran.  Gen.  Greene  made  him  adju- 
tant-general. In  the  retreat,  he  commanded  the  rear 
guard,  with  which  he  impeded  the  pursuit  by  Corn- 
wallis.  He  rendered  good  service  at  Ginlford  Court- 
House,  March  15, 1781>ndHobkirk'sHill,  Apr.  20th. 
At  Eutaw  Springs,  Sept.  8th,  he  led  a  brilliant  charge. 
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which  won  the  field.  In  May,  1782,  he  was  promoted 
to  brigadier-general,  a  promotion  which  caused  jeal- 
ousy among  the  colonels.  When  the  Order  of 
the  Cincinnati  was  founded,  Nov.  31,  1783,  he  was 
made  its  treasurer.  His  character  and  abilities  were 
very  highly  esteemed  by  those  who  knew  him  best. 
He  went  to  Barbadoes,  in  1793,  in  a  vain  effort  to 
escape  pulmonary  troubles,  and  died  at  Woodstock, 
Shenandoah  Co.,  Ya.,  July  16,  1794.  A  sketch  of 
his  life,  by  O.  Tifl'anv,  appeared  in  1851. 

PBESCOTT,  'William,  soldier,  was  born  at 
Groton,  Mass.,  Feb.  20,  1726.  His  family  were 
early  English  settlers  in  Massachusetts,  his  father 
being  Judge  Benjamin  Prescott.  William  Pres- 
cott  is  first  heard  of  in  the  French  and  Indian  war, 
as  a  lieutenant  of  the  provincial  troops  which  cap- 
tured Cape  Breton  in  YiV>%.  His  conduct  during 
that  campaign  so  approved  it.self  to  the  British  gen- 
eral in  command,  that  he  was  offered  a  commission 
in  the  regular  army,  but  declined  it  to  return  home 
to  his  family.  From  this  time  until  the  approach  of 
the  revolutionary  war,  Prescott 
remained  on  his  farm  at  Pep- 
perell,  filling  certain  town  of- 
fices, and  enjoying  the  esteem 
and  affection  of  his  fellow- 
citizens.  On  the  outbreak  of 
the  trouble  between  the  colo- 
nies and  the  mother-country 
he  took  a  deep  interest  in  af- 
fairs, and  in  1774  received  the 
ippointment  to  command  a 
regiment  of  minute-men  which 
the  provincial  congress  had 
organized.  On  receiving  no- 
tice in  April,  1775,  of  the  in- 
tended operations  of  Gen.  Gage 
against  Concord,  he  marched 
his  regiment  to  Lexington,  but 
the  British  detachment  had 
retreated  before  he  reached 
there.  Prescott  then  joined 
the  army  at  Cambridge,  a  great 
part  of  his  officers  and  private 
soldiers  volunteering  to  serve 
with  him  for  the  first  campaign. 
On  the  16th  of  June  three  regi- 
ments were  placed  under  Col. 
Prescott,  who  was  ordered  to 
Charlestown,  to  take  posses- 
sion of  Bunker  Hill,  and  to  throw  up  works  for 
its  defence.  At  this  time  the  British  force  in  Boston 
numbered  about  6,000  effective  men,  including  regi- 
ments and  parts  of  regiments  of  the  very  Hite  of  the 
British  army,  besides  six  companies  of  royal  artillery 
and  two  battalions  of  marines.  These  troops  were 
in  baiTacks  or  intrenched  camps  on  Boston  Com- 
mon, "the  Neck,"  and  "Fort  Hill,"  on  the  east; 
Copp's  Hill,  on  the  north,  and  Beacon  Hill  on  the 
west  and  south.  On  Copp's  Hill  was  a  battery 
commanding  Charlestown,  and  strong  works  had 
been  carried  across  "the  Neck,"  toward  Roxbury. 
In  the  actual  conflict  at  Bunker  and  Breed's  hills, 
the  numbers  on  each  side  were  about  equal,  fluctu- 
ating during  the  day  between  3,000  and  3,000  men, 
though  probably  not  more  than  1,500  Americans 
manned  their  lines  at  any  one  time  during  the  en- 
gagement. The  headquarters  of  the  Americans  were 
at  Cambridge,  where  Gen.  Artemas  Ward,  who  was 
in  nominal  command,  remained  during  the  action. 
The  fighting  was  supposed  to  be  controlled  by  a 
committee  of  safety,  but  practically  Col.  Prescott 
was  in  command,  with  Warren,  Stark,  Putnam  and 
others  to  assist  him.  On  the  morning  of  June  17, 
1775,  heavy  cannonading  arou.sed  the  inhabitants  and 
garrison  of  Boston — from  whose  housetops  and  emi- 
nences large  bodies  of  provincial  militia  could  be 
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seen  busily  at  work,  intrenching  Breed's  Hill,  in 
Charlestown.  The  British  ships  of  war  lying  in 
the  stream  had  opened  their  batteries  upon  the  ad- 
venturous workmen,  while  the  battery  of  field  guns 
on  Copp's  Hill  also  assailed  them.  Gen.  Gage  quick- 
ly ordered  ten  companies  of  light  infantry,  ten 
of  grenadiers,  and  some  companies  of  royal  artil- 
lery, with  twelve  guns,  under  command  of  Gen. 
Howe,  to  attacli  the  Americans  and  dislodge  them 
from  their  position.  These  troops  embarked  about 
noon,  in  two  divisions,  and  landed  without  opposi- 
tion at  Morton's  Point,  near  the  head  of  the  present 
Chelsea  Bridge.  Among  those  who  were  in  the  boats 
assisting  in  transporting  the  troops,  was  Cuthbert 
Collingwood,  afterward  Adml.  Lord  Collingwood, 
of  the  British  nav}',  who  was  Lord  Nelson's  second 
in  command  at  the  great  naval  battle  of  Trafalgar. 
On  landing.  Gen.  Howe  formed  his  troops  in  three 
lines,  and  then,  perceiving  what  he  had  to  encoun- 
ter, sent  back  to  Boston  for  reinforcements.  Since 
midnight  of  the  16th  the  Americans  had  thrown  up 


important.  In  the  meantime  some  few  reinforce- 
ments had  reached  the  Americans,  while  Gen. 
Howe's  force  had  been  strengtliened  by  the  47th 
regiment,  the  1st  marine  battalion  under  Pitcairn,  and 
some  additional  companies  of  light  infantry  and  gren- 
adiers. About  3  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  the  fight- 
ing began  by  a  discharge  from  the  British  artillery, 
while  Howe  deployed  his  troops  in  colunms  of 
attack.  The  grenadiers  marched  directly  for  the 
rail  fence,  while  the  light  infantry  moved  by  the 
right  to  flank  it,  and  clear  the  ground  behind  it.  This 
attack  Gen.  Howe  personally  superintended.  On 
the  left,  all  the  other  regiments  advanced  in  line, 
under  Gen.  Pigott,  against  the  breastwork  and  re- 
doubt. Howe's  idea  was  to  break  through  the 
American  left,  and  attack  the  redouljt  and  breast- 
work from  the  rear,  thus  cutting  off  the  line  of  retreat 
of  the  Americans.  The  plan  was  a  good  one,  but, 
unfortunately  for  the  British,  they  failed  to  capture  the 
rail  fence  until  it  was  too  late  for  the  rest  of  the 
scheme  to  be  of  service.     The  British  troops  began 
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a  redoubt  about  eight  rods  square,  with  an  embank- 
ment upon  its  left  flank,  extending  about  100  yards 
towards  the  Mystic  river,  the  work  having  been 
performed  by  1,"000  Massachusetts  and  Connecticut 
men,  commanded  by  Col.  Prescott.  This  fortified 
position  was  Breed's  Hill,  a  neighboring  eminence  to 
Bunker  Hill ;  it  was  selected  as  offering  the  best  oppor- 
tunity for  defence.  The  line  to  the  Mystic  river  was 
completed  by  a  low  stone  wall  top])ed  with  wooden 
rails  near  the  base  of  Bunker  Hill,  the  whole  being 
strengthened  with  fence-rails  and  anything  else  con- 
venient. Here  Connecticut  and  New  Hampshire 
men,  under  Knowlton,  Stark,  and  Reed,  managed 
two  light  six-pounders  while  defending  their  rude 
breastworks,  and  performed  terrible  .service  later 
on.  The  right  of  the  redo\ibt  was  prolonged  by  de- 
fences similar  to  those  on  the  left.  Gen.  Putnam, 
who  had  seen  .service  in  the  French  and  Indian  war, 
is  said  to  have  done  good  work  in  stimulating  the 
courage  of  his  men,  and  in  gaining  advantages  of 
position  which  his  experienced  military  eye  saw  were 


firing  as  soon  as  they  came  within  musket-shot  of  the 
American  works ;  but  the  provincials,  who  had 
been  ordered  to  reserve  their  fire  until  they  could 
see  the  whites  of  their  enemies'  eyes,  remained  silent 
imtil  the  English  battle-line  crossed  the  fatal  boun- 
dary. Then  a  blaze  ran  along  the  whole  line.  The 
hill  shook,  and  when  the  smoke  lifted,  whole  com- 
panies had  withered  away,  while  the  bugles  were 
sounding  a  recall,  and  the  British  veterans  were  re- 
treating to  the  shore,  followed  by  the  exulting 
cheers  of  the  Americans.  The  same  policy  was  fol- 
lowed all  along  the  American  line,  with  the  same  re- 
sult. Naturally,  Howe  was  enraged  at  this  sudden 
check,  and  perceiving  that  Charlestown  gave  some 
cover  to  provincial  marksmen,  ordered  it  set  on  fire. 
Tliis  so  exasperated  the  Americans  that  when  the 
British  made  their  second  attack  the  slaughter  was 
even  more  terrible,  many  valuable  officers  falling 
its  victims.  The  situation  was  perceived  from  Bos- 
ton, and  a  second  reinforcement  of  marines  was  .sent 
to  Howe,  while  Gen.  Clinton  himself  crossed  in  a 
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boat,  and  with  Howe  and  Pigott  led  the  light  in- 
fantry and  grenadiers  for  their  third  attack  on  the 
breastwork  and  rail-fence.  By  this  time  powder  was 
becoming  scarce  with  the  provincials,  and  the  Brit- 
ish artillery  had  driven  the  defenders  of  the  breast- 
works into  the  redoubt.  A  deadly  volley  staggered 
the  British  ci>lunm,  but  it  pressed  on,  and  this 
time  flowed  over  t  he  rampart  for  a  hand  -  to  -  hand 
encounter  with  the  brave  garrison.  The  fight  was 
practically  over,  and  the  day  lost  to  the  Amer- 
icans, Ihough  they  contested  it  while  retreating. 
Brave  Dr.  Warren  (q.  v.),  who  had  come  out  and  vol- 
unteered as  a  private  soldier,  was  left  on  the  field. 
Slowly  the  provincials  gave  ground  as  the  enemy 
advanced,  but  soon,  despite  the  efforts  of  Preseott, 
Putnam,  and  the  other  officers,  the  retreat  became  a 
rout.  Howe's  troojis  Invouacked  on  the  ground, 
and  passed  the  night  lying  on  their  arms  or  throw- 
ing up  intreiichment.i.  More  than  l.llOO  of  the 
flower  of  the  Brifisli  soldiery  lay  dead  and  woiuiiled 
in  front  of  the  American  lines.  The  Americans  lost 
over  400  in  killed  and  wounded,  and  five  of  the  six 
small  fleld-guns  which  they  took  info  action.  Tliey 
took  a  more  advanced  position 
than  the  one  tlicy  had  occupied 
on  the  jieninsida,  and  from  that 
day  the  head  of  a  Brilisli  colunui 
was  never  seen  on  the  shore  of  the 
mainland,  the  contest  for  the  pos- 
session of  Boston  being  reduced  to 
a  (lueslion  of  artillery  practice. 
From  a  report  of  the  share  of  Ihc 
4th,  or  "King's  Own"  regiment 
in  the  battle  of  Bunker  Hill,  is 
extracted  the  following:  "The 
King's  troops  had  f(3  advance  on 
a  hot  summer's  day  in  the  face 
of  a  sharp  and  well-directed  fire, 
and  to  ascend  a  steep  hill  cov- 
eaching  to  their  knees,  and  in- 
tersected with  walls  and  the  fences  of  vai'ious  en- 
closures. Twice  they  were  stopped,  and  twice  they 
returned  to  the  charge,  and  by  their  undaunted  res- 
olution and  steady  perseverance  they  eventually 
triumphed  over  twice  their  own  numbers,  and  car- 
ried the  heights  at  the  point  of  the  bayonet.  This 
proved  one  of  the  most  sanguinary  battles  on  record, 
and  the  superiority  of  the  British  troops  was  pre- 
eminently displayed.  The  two  flank  companies  of 
the  '  King's  Own '  had  one  sergeant,  and  thirteen 
rank  and  file  killed,  and  two  captains,  two  lieuten- 
ants, one  sergeant,  one  drummer,  and  twenty-nine 
rank  and  file  wounded."  Gen.  Bnrgoyne  witnessed 
the  battle  from  Copp's  Hill,  while  he  and  Lord  Percy 
remained  on  duty  in  Boston.  The  former  cannon- 
aded the  American  force  at  Ro.xbury,  from  the  Brit- 
ish lines  on  Boston  Neck,  in  order  to  prevent  rein- 
forcements being  dispatched  to  the  battle-field.  In  a 
letter  to  Lord  Stanley,  Bnrgoyne  says:  "  Howe's  dis- 
position was  extremely  soldierlike  ;  in  my  opinion  it 
was  perfect.  As  his  first  arm  advanced  up,  they  met 
with  a  thousand  imjiediments  and  strong  fences,  and 
were  much  exposed.  They  were  also  very  much 
hurt  by  the  musketry  from  Charlesfown,  though 
Clinton  and  I  did  not  perceive  it  till  Howe  sent  us 
word  by  boat,  and  desired  us  to  set  fire  to  the  town, 
which  was  inunediately  done;  we  threw  a  parcel  of 
shells,  and  the  whole  was  instantly  in  flames.  Our 
battery  afterward  kept  up  an  incessant  fire  on  the 
heights.  It  was  seconded  by  a  number  of  frigates, 
floating  batteries  and  one  ship  of  the  line."  This  let- 
ter shows  under  what  terrible  firing  the  Americans 
held  their  own,  although  totally  inexperienced  in 
fighting,  and  with  only  the  slightest  of  fortifica- 
tions to  strengthen  their  jiosition.  The  Americans 
being  defeated,  and  the  king's  troops  in  possession 
of  the  intrenchments,  Maj.-Uen.  Howe  sent  to  Lieut.- 
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Gen.  Gage  for  an  additional  reinforcement  of  troops, 
and  obtained  four  regiments  of  foot,  the  3d  bat- 
talion of  marines,  a  company  of  artillery,  and  six 
pieces  of  cannon.  Their  victory  had  gained  for 
them  about  140  acres  of  fine  lands,  with  all  the 
gardens  and  orchards  belonging  to  Charlestown — a 
matter  of  considerable  importance  to  the  British, 
who  were  holding  Boston,  since  they  could  be  sup- 
plied with  plenty  of  vegetables  and'fruit.  The  ex- 
act number  of  officers  and  m(>n  killed  and  wounded 
on  the  British  side  was  1,041,  of  whom  ninety- 
two  were  officers.  Dr.  "Warren  was  wounded  and 
lying  in  the  trenches,  when  a  British  soldier  per- 
ceiving him,  prepared  to  run  him  through  the  body 
with  his  bayonet.  The  doctor  desired  that  he  would 
not  kill  him;  he  was  badly  wounded,  he  said,  and 
coidd  not  live  a  great  while  longer.  The  soldier 
thereupon  swore  that  he  wovild  kill  him  for  doing 
more  mischief  than  anyone  else,  and  immediately 
ran  him  through  the  body.  The  doctor  had  been 
conspicuous  during  the  engageinent,  in  a  light-col- 
ored coat,  with  a  white  satin  waistcoat  laced  with 
silver,  and  white  breeches  with  silver  loops,  which 
the  soldier  was  seen  to  .strip  from  his  body.  He  was 
supposi>d  by  the  British  to  be  the  commander  of  the 
American  army  on  lluit.  day.  Col.  Preseott  lost 
nearly  one-quarter  of  his  own  regiment  in  the  ac- 
tion. When  he  was  at  length  forced  to  tell  his  men 
to  retreat,  he  was  one  of  the  last  who  left  the  in- 
trenchments. He  was  so  convinced  that  the  enemy 
were  disheartened  by  the  severe  and  unexpected  loss 
which  they  had  sustained,  that  he  requested  the 
commander-in-chief  to  give  him  tw'o  regiments,  and 
he  woul<l  retake  the  ])osition  the  same  mght.  In  re- 
gard to  the  disputed  command  at  Bunker  Hill,  Ban- 
croft says:  "  No  one  appeared  to  have  any  command 
but  Col.  Preseott,  and  his  bravery  can  never  be 
enough  acknowledged  and  recorded'."  Preseott  con- 
timied  in  the  service  unlil  the  beginning  of  1777, 
when  he  resigned,  and  returned  home;  but  in  the 
autumn  of  the  same  year  he  went  as  a  volunteer  to 
the  northern  armv,  under  Gen.  Gates,  and  assisted 
in  the  capture  of  6en.  Bnrgoyne.  This  was  his  last 
military  service.  He  was  subsequently,  for  several 
years,  a  member  of  the  Massachusetts  legislature, 
and  died  on  his  estate  at  Pepperell  Oct.  13,  1795. 

DEABBOBN,  Henry,  soldier,  was  born  at 
North  Hampton,  N.  H.,  Feb.  23,  1751.  He  was  a 
descendant  of  Godfrey  Dearborn,  who,  with  a  son 
Henry,  came  from  Exeter,  Eng.,  and  settled  at  Ex- 
eter, N.  H.,  in  1639,  afterward 
removing  to  Hampton,  N.  H. 
Henry  Dearborn,  the  subject 
of  this  sketch,  after  complet- 
ing his  academic  education, 
studied  medicine  with  Dr. 
Hall  Jackson,  of  Portsmouth, 
N.  H.,  and  in  1771  began  prac- 
tice at  Nottingham  Square. 
On  the  day  when  an  express 
passed  through  the  town  with 
the  news  of  the  battle  of  Lex- 
ington, young  Dearborn  gath- 
ered together  sixty  volunteers, 
and  marched  with  them  to 
Cambridge,  sixty -five  miles 
distant,  reaching  there  early 
the  following  morning.  He 
was  soon  appointed  a  captain 
in  Col.  Stark's  regiment,  and 
on  June  17,  1775,  participat- 
ed in  the  battle  of  Breed's  Hill,  after  having  marched 
across  Charlestown  Neck  under  a  galling  fire.  In 
September  of  the  same  year  he  accompanied  Arnold 
in  the  expedition  to  Quebec.  The  hard.ships  and 
sufferings  of  the  troops  were  almost  incredible,  Gen. 
Dearborn  having  left  on  record  the  fact  that  on  the 
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march  the  men  were  obliged  to  kill  and  eat  a  dog, 
■which  belonged  to  him,  and  was  a  great  favorite. 
He  himself  was  taken  ill  with  a  fever,  and  was  left 
by  the  way  in  a  cottage  on  the  banks  of  the  Chau- 
diere  river  without  a  physician.  For  ten  days  he 
was  not  e.\pected  to  live,  but  he  recovered,  and  re- 
joined his  company  in  time  to  assist  at  the  attack  on 
Quebec.  In  this  action  he  was  captured,  and  taken 
to  Halifa.x,  N.  S.,  and  was  not  exchanged  until  the 
spring  of  1777.  He  was  then  appointed  a  major,  and 
particularly  noticed,  in  dispatches,  for  his  fighting  at 
Ticonderoga.  At  tlie  battle  of  Monmouth,  after 
Lee's  retreat,  the  regiment  in  which  Dearborn  was 
lieutenant-colonel,  made  a  splendid  charge  upon  the 
main  line  of  the  enemy,  forcing  them  into  flight.  Be- 
ing asked  by  Washington,  "  What  troops  are  those  ?  " 
he  replied,  "  Full-blooded  Yankees  from  New  Hamp- 
shire, sir."  Dearborn  accompanied  Gen.  Sullivan  in 
expeditions  against  the  Indians,  and  was  present  at 
the  surrender  of  Cornwallis.  During  1782  he  did 
garrison  duty  at  the  frontier  post  of  Saratoga.  At 
the  close  of  the  war  he  .settled  on  the  banks  of  the 
Kennebec  river,  where  he  engaged  in  agricultural 
pursuits.  Five  years  later,  Washington  appointed 
him  U.  S.  marshal  for  the  state  of  JVfaine.  He  was 
twice  elected  member  of  congress,  and  on  the  acces- 
sion of  .Jefferson  to  the  presidency,  in  1801,  he  was 
appointed  .secretary  of  war,  a  position  which  he  con- 
tinued to  hold  for  eight  years,  when  he  was  made 
collector  of  the  port  of  Bo.ston.  The  war  of  1813 
brought  Col.  Dearborn  to  the  front  again  as  a  sol- 
dier, and  in  February  of  that  year  he  was  commis- 
sioned major-general  in  the  U.  S.  army.  The  fol- 
lowing spring  he  captured  York,  in  Upper  Canada, 
and  Fort  George.  After  the  war  he  commanded  the 
military  district  of  New  York  city.  In  July,  1823, 
he  sailed  for  Lisbon,  having  been  appointed  by 
President  Monroe  minister  plenipotentiary  to  Portu- 
gal ;  but  after  two  j'ears  he  tendered  his  resignation, 
and  returned  home.  Gen.  Dearborn  published  an 
account  of  the  battle  of  Bunker  Hill,  making  charges 
of  cowardice  against  Gen.  PvUnam,  which  engaged 
him  in  a  controversy  with  the  latter's  son,  Daniel 
Putnam.  Gen.  Dearborn  died  at  Roxbury,  Mass., 
June  6,  1829. 

ST.  CLAIB,  Arthur,  soldier,  was  born  at  Thur- 
so, Caithness,  Scotland,  in  1734.  His  father,  the  youn- 
ger son  of  a  noble  familj%  died  at  an  early  age  from  the 
effects  of  high  living.  His  mother 
supplied  to  the  boy,  however,  the 
aid  and  counsel  due  from  the 
father,  and  Arthur  was  entered  at 
the  University  of  Edinburgh,  and 
in  due  time  indentured  to  Dr.  Wil 
liam  Hunter,  of  London,  to  acquire 
a  medical  education.  When  his 
mother  died,  in  the  winter  of 
1756-57,  he  purchased  his  time 
with  the  money  he  had  inherited, 
and  obtained  an  ensign's  commis- 
sion in  tlie  OOth  or  Royal  American 
regiment  of  foot.  May  28,  17.58, 
he  was  before  Louisburg,  N.  S., 
with  the  British  and  colonial 
forces  under  Gen.  Jeffrey  Am- 
herst, Gen.  Wolfe  and  other  noted 
EnglLshmen.  He  sei'ved  also,  un- 
der Gen.  Wolfe,  in  the  campaign 
which  issued  in  the  capture  of  Quebec,  Sept.  13, 
1759.  It  was  St.  Clair  who,  then  a  lieutenant,  seized 
the  colors  which  had  fallen  from  the  hands  of  a  dy- 
ing soldier  on  the  Plains  of  Abraham,  and  bore  them 
uiilil  victory  had  been  won  by  tlie  British.  When 
the  siege  of  Quebec  had  been  raised  by  the  French, 
St.  Clair  obtained  a  furlough,  and  married,  at  Bos- 
ton, Mass.,  Mi.ss  Phoebe,  daughter  of  Balthazar  Bay- 
ard, whose  mother  was  a  half-sister  of  Gov.  James 
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Bowdoin.  By  a  legacy  his  wife  soon  afterward 
received  (he  sum  of  £14,000,  and  this,  with  what  he 
had  saved  from  his  own  fortiuie,  made  St.  Clair  a 
man  of  wealth.  In  April,  1702,  he  resigned  from 
the  army,  and  spent  some  time  in  Boston.  In  1764, 
with  his  young  wife,  he  removed  to  Bedford  in 
western  Pennsylvania,  and  then  to  the  Ligonier  val- 
ley, in  the  same  province.  Here  he  had  secured  a 
large  tract  of  land,  partly  by  purchase  and  jjartly 
by  grant  from  the  king,  for  his  services  in  the  French 
war,  which  he  proceeded  to  impriwe,  erecting  a  fine 
residence,  grist-mill,  etc.  In  1770  he  was  made  sur- 
veyor of  the  district  of  Cumberland,  justice  of  the 
court  of  quarter  sessions  and  common  pleas,  and 
member  of  the  governor's  council.  The  next  year 
the  governor  made  him  justice  of  the  court  of  Bed- 
ford county,  recorder  of  deeds, 
clerk  of   the  orphans'  court,  and  ,  ^      -        C- 

prothonotary  of  the  court  of  com- 
mon pleas;  and  in  1773  he  receiv- 
ed  similar  appointments  for  the 
newly  created   county  of  West- 
moreland. In  December,  1775,  he 
was  commissioned  as  colonel  by 
President  Hancock  of  the  Ameri- 
can   Continental     congress,    and 
forthwith   took   leave,  not    only   of    his  wife    and 
children,  but,  in  effect,  of  his   fortune,   to  embark 
in  the   cause   of   liberty   and   the  united   colonies. 
"I  hold,  "he  wrote   to  .James  Wilkinson,  "tliatno 
man  has  a  right  to  withhold  his  services  when  his 
country  needs  them.     Be  the  sacrifice  ever  so  great, 
it  must   be  yielded  upon  the  altar  of  patriotism." 
Resigning  all  his  civil  oftices,  he  received  instructions 
to  raise  a  regiment  to  serve  in  Canada ;   did  rai.se 
the  2d  Pennsylvania,  the  "crack"  regiment  of  the 
province,  and  in  about  six  weeks  had  its  ten  com- 
panies, not  a  man  wanting,  at  Philadelphia,  ready  to 
depart  for  Quebec,  which  place  they  reached  Slay 
11th,  just  in  time  to  cover  the  retreat  of  the  Ameri- 
can army.    He  commanded  in  the  disastrous  fight  at 
Three  Rivers,  after  the  death  of  Gen.  Thompson, 
and   subsequently  advised   to  good  purpose  in  the 
withdrawal  of  the  colonial  troops  to  Ticonderoga, 
where  he  served,  in  the  summer  of  1776,  as  presiding 
officer  at  courts-martial  and  in  routine  court  duty. 
Aug.  9,  1776,  being  elected  a  brigadier-general   by 
the  Continental  congress,  he  joined  Gen.  Washing- 
ton in  New  Jersey.    He  passed  the  winter  of  1776- 
77  at  Morristown,  N.  J.  He  was  in  the  battle  of  Tren- 
ton, Dec.  26,  1776,  and  in  that  of  Princeton,  Jan.  3, 
1777,  and  proved  himself,  as  well,  one  of  the  most  ca- 
pable, as  he  was  one  of  the  most  trusted,  of  counselors 
in  military  operations.  In  recognition  of  his  useful  ser- 
vices, he  was  made  major-general  b.v  congress  Feb. 
19,  1777.     There  and  then  was  formed  that  attach- 
ment of  Washington  for  St.  Clair,  which  endured  so 
long  as  he  lived.    St.  Clair  was  next  ordered  to  an  im- 
portant post  in  the  northern  department,  namely.  Fort 
Ticonderoga,  N.  Y.,  where  it  had  been  planned  to  ar- 
rest the  progress  of  the  British  army  in  its  advance 
from   Canada.     But   its  garrison   was   inadequate; 
there  was  no  prospect  of  speedy  reinforcement,  and 
little  sub.sistence  for  the  troops;  instead  of  six  com- 
panies of  artillerists,  as  required,   there  were  only 
two;  bad  roads  had  prevented  the  transportation  of 
stores,  and  appeals  to  the  committees  of  the  New 
England  states  had  brought  no  relief.     June  2,  1777, 
the  new  commander  reached  the  fort  only  to  find 
the  small  garrison  badly  armed,   worse  clad,  and 
witliout  magazines.     He  endeavored  to  complete  the 
works  in  and  around  the  fortress  on  the  plan  of 
congress,  although  they  were,  as  he  wrote  to  a  dele- 
gate in  that  body,  in  worse  condition  than  when  he 
last  saw  them,  and  required  ten  thousand  men  to  de- 
fend them,  while  he  had  not  more  than  twenty-two 
hundred — and  more,  most  justly  to  the  same  effect, 
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closiu;;  bis  letter  thus  :  "  If  you  should  not  hear 
from  lue  again,  which  may  probably  be  the  case,  re- 
member that  I  have  given  you  the  account  of  our 
situation,  and  do  not  suffer  my  reputation  to  be  mur- 
dered, after  having  been  sacrificed  myself."  Scouts, 
which  he  sent  out  to  get  news  of  the  enemy  ap- 
proaching under  Burgoyne,  were  slain  by  Indians: 
few  returned.  The  failure  to  fortify  Sugar  Loaf 
Hill  (or  Mount  Defiance),  a  rugged  eminence  at  the 
southern  extremity  of  Lake  Chamiilaiii,  however  in- 
evitable in  the  circumstances  of  St.  Clair's  environ 
ment,  was  fatal  to  any  po.ssibility  of  holding  his  po- 
sition, and  when  St.  Clair  found  it  occupied  by  the 
British,  and  their  artillery  commanding  his  fort,  he 
knew  that  resistance  would  be  hopeless,  To  I'cmain 
iu  Ticonderoga  was  to  lose  his  little  army;  to  evacu- 
ate would  be  to  sacrifice  himself,  notouly  because  of 
the  inti'insic  importance  of  the  fortress  as  a  barrier 
against  the  English,  Canadians  and  ludians,  but  be- 
cause the  impression  was  widespread  throughout  the 
northern  colonies  that  au  effective  stand  couhl  and 
would  be  made  here  against  tlie  British.  A  council 
of  general  olHcers  \iuanimously  decided  to  withdraw 
from  the  fortifications,  wliich  was  done  on  the  night 
of  the  6th  of  July,  1777,  not,  however,  without  re- 
vealing the  American  retreat  to  the  British — au  iuca- 
pable  French  general.  Fermoy,  disobeying  e.xjiress 
orders  by  tiring  his  quarters  as  he  left  them,  about  2 
A.  M.  St.  Clair's  rear-guard,  under  Col.  Si'lh  War- 
ren of  New  Hampshire,  was  overtaken  by  Gens. 
Fraser  and  Riedesel  of  the  British  army  and  badly 
handled  in  a  hotly  contested  en^ajfement.  July  12lh 
St.  Clair  reached"  Fort  Edward,  N.  Y.,  with  about 
3,000  Continental  troops,  and  these  served  as  a  nu- 
cleus f' <r  a  new  array.  The  militia  of  neighboring 
New  England  states  came  in  to  him.  and  on  the  14th 
he  wrote  to  congress:  "  I  have  the  most  sanguine 
hcjpes  that  the  progress  of  the  enemy  will  be  checked, 
and  may  vet  have  the  satisfaction  to  experience  that 
by  abandoning  a  post  I  have  eventually  saved  a 
state."  But  the  clamor  which  arose  over  this  evacua- 
tion, consequent  upon  the  mistaken  impression  which 
had  been  diffused  throughout  the  colonies  as  to  the 
strength  of  the  post  under  St.  Clair's  command,  and 
as  to  his  resources,  was  such,  as,  for  a  time,  sadly 
obscured  his  reputation,  and  even  affected  the  mind 
of  Washington  himself.     Ultimately,  however,  the 

feneral  public  verdict  was  that  formulated  by 
ared  Sparks,  the  historian,  who  wrote:  "Time 
proved  that  ho  had  acted  the  part  of  a  skillful  and 
judicious  officer."  In  September,  1778,  a  court- 
martial,  of  which  Maj.-Gen.  Benjamin  Lincoln  was 
presiilent,  gave  a  judgment  upon  the  charges  which 
were  brought,  against  St.  Clair  in  connection  wijUi 
the  Ticonderoga  surrender,  as  follows  :  "  The  court 
having  duly  considered  the  charges  against  Maj.- 
Gen.  St.  Clair,  and  the  evidence,  are  unauimously 
of  opinion  that  he  is  not  guilty  of  either  of  the 
charges  preferred  against  him,  and  do  unanimously 
acquit  him  of  all  and  every  of  them,  with  the  high- 
est honor. "  After  the  surrender,  St.  Clair  left  the 
northern  department,  in  obedience  to  orders  from 
congress.  Pending  the  decision  of  his  case,  which 
has  been  stated,  he  joined  Gen.  Washington  in  the 
field,  becoming  a  member  of  his  military  family, 
acting  as  a  voluntary  aide-de-camp  at  the  battle 
of  the  Brandywine,  Avhere  he  had  a  horse  shot  under 
him;  sharing  the  sufferings  of  Valley  Forge,  faith- 
ful to  Washington  iu  the  midst  of  the  noted  cabal 
against  him.  It  was  from  St.  Clair's  division  that 
soldiers  were  taken  to  lead  the  column  that  success- 
fully assaulted  the  British  works  at  Stony  Point, 
N.  Y.,  July  13, 1779.  This  division  also  held  the  po.st 
of  honor  throughout  the  campaign  of  1780,  in  which 
his  services  were  arduous  and  valuable.  He  was 
one  of  a  commission  to  arrange  a  cartel  for  the  ex- 
change of  prisoners,  and  received  the  command  of 


the  corps  of  light  infantry  then  newly  formed,  In  the 
absence  of  the  Marquis  de  Lafayette,  who  was  his 
close  friend.  He  was  appointed  to  the  command  at 
West  Point,  N.  Y.,  upon  the  discovery  of  Benedict 
Arnold's  treason,  and  in  October  he  was  a  member 
of  the  coutt-martial  that  condenmed  ]\Iaj.  Andre. 
When  the  American  armies  marched  southward,  in 
1781,  preceding  the  final  struggle,  St.  Clair  was  left 
in  Pennsylvania  for  recruiting  purposes,  but  soon 
joined  the  troops  before  Yorktown,  in  Virginia, 
although  not  until  the  articles  of  capitulation  had 
been  signed  by  the  British  commander.  Thence  he 
joined  Gen.  Nathanael  Greene  in  South  Caiolina, 
where  he  remained  \uitil  the  summer  of  1783.  In 
1783  he  was  engaged  in  Pennsylvania,  in  chisinir  up 
the  army  accounts,  fnrloughiiig  veterau  soldiers, 
etc.,  etc.,  and  in  the  montli  of  June,  in  connection 
with  members  of  the  state  executive  council,  (piieted, 
without  bloodshed,  a  serious  disturbance  among  the 
unpaid  Penn.sylvania  troojis.  After  the  war,  he 
found  him-self  ruined,  financially,  but  sat  in  congress 
as  a  Pennsjdvania  delegate,  from  Feb.  30,  1786  to 
Nov.  28,  1787,  being  clio.sen  its  president  Feb.  3d 
of  the  latter  year.  Oct.  5,  1787,  while  yet  president 
of  the  legislature,  he  was  made  governor  of  the 
Northwest  Territory.  His  services  in  this  position 
were  of  very  great  value,  particularly  in  applying  to 
the  Indians  the  benevolent  ])rovisions  of  the  ordi- 
nance of  1787.  His  campaign  against  the  Indians  in 
1791,  which  resulted  in  the  .surprise  by  which  his 
army  was  routed  (Nov.  4th),  and  his  exoneration  at 
the  hands  of  a    congressional    investigating   com- 
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mittee,  are  amply  set  forth  in  the  "Life  and  Public 
Services  of  Arthur  St.  Clair  "  by  W.  H.  Smith  (Cin- 
cinnati, O.,  1882,  2  vols.).  Removed  from  office  on 
political  grounds  by  President  Jefferson,  in  1803,  he 
returned  to  Ligonier,  Pa.,  and  there  sought  to  gather 
from  the  wreck  of  his  fortunes  sufficient  resources 
for  the  evening  of  his  days.  His  endeavors  tc  secure 
the  settlement  of  just  claims  against  the  U.  S.  gov- 
ernment were  vain,  and  although,  in  addition  to  an 
annuity  of  |600  per  year  he  had  a  congressional 
pension  of  .|60  per  month,  the  closing  portion  of  his 
life  was  passed  in  poverty.  Even  the  congressional 
jiension  was  seized  on  by  one  of  his  credittn's,  at 
the  door  of  the  U.  S.  treasury.  He  was  ultimately 
driven  out  of  his  house  to  barren  lands  five 
miles  distant  from  it,  where  he  supported  himself 
and  his  daughter  by  selling  supplies  on  the  road 
side  to  the  wagoners  who  traveled  over  the  road. 
Aug.  31,  1818,'^  in  his  eighty-fourth  j-ear,  he  un- 
dertook to  go  to  Youngstowu,  three  miles  dis- 
tant, for  some  necessaries",  but  was  found  dead  in 
the  course  of  the  day  within  a  mile  of  the  village, 
having  been  thrown  from  his  wagon.  In  the  ceme- 
tery at  Greensburg,  Pa.,  is  a  neat  sandstone  monu- 
ment, erected  by  a" Masonic  lodge,  with  this  inscrip- 
tion :  "The  earthly  remains  of  Major-General  Ar- 
thur St.  Clair  are  deposited  beneath  this  humble 
monument,  which  is  erected  to  supply  the  place  of 
a  nobler  one  due  from  his  country." 
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PAKEEB,  John,  patriot  arirl  soldier,  was  born 
at  Lexington,  Jlass.,  in  1729.  Ilis  English  ancestors 
came  from  the  parish  of  Brownsholme  in  the  county 
of  York,  and  were  respectable  and  tlonrishiug  early 
in  the  sixteenth  century.  Thomas  Parker  came 
over  in  1635,  and  settled  al,  Lynn,  Mass.,  where  he 
was  made  a  freeman  in  1637,  removed  to  Reading, 
Mass.,  in  1G40,  and  was  one  of  seven  who  founded 
the  tirst  church  there,  of  which  he  was  a  deacon  in 
1645.  The  military  spirit  was  strong  with  him  and 
with  his  posterity.  Jonathan  Parker,  one  of  them, 
was  in  King  Philip's  war.  .^ohu  Parker,  another, 
left  Readinj',  and  settled  in  Cambridge  Farms,  now 
Lexington,  Ma,ss.,  in  1710.  He  was  the  father  of  the 
subject  of  this  sketch,  who  was  himself  the  grand- 
father of  Rev.  Theodore  Parker,  of  Boston,  Mass. 
(q.  v.).  He  was  a  sergeant  in  the  French  and  In- 
dian war,  1749-59,  and  was  at  the  taking  of  Quebec. 
On  the  19th  of  April,  1775,  about  1  p.  M.,  he  was  sum- 
moned, as  captain  of  the  town  minute-men,  from  his 
home  at  Lexington,  Mass.,  to  the  meetinghouse 
green.  He  was  ill  at  the  time  with  troubles  which 
grew,  by  neglect  and  exposure,  into  the  disease  of 
which  he  died  a  few  months  later.  He  resided 
about  three  miles  from  the  meeting-house.  Being 
informed  "that  there  were  a  number  of  regular  (Brit- 
ish) officers  riding  up  and  down  the  road,  talking 
and  insulting  people,"  he  issued  the  orders  which 
assembled  his  company,  and  hastened  to  his  minis- 
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ter's  (Rev.  Jonas  Clark)  side.  He  concluded  "  not  to 
meddle  or  make,  it  is  said,  with  said  regular  troops, 
unless  they  should  insult  or  molest  us."  At  the  ap- 
proach of  the  body  of  regulars,  which  was  900 
strong,  he  formed  his  own  little  troop  of  seventy  men 
into  the  first  line  of  the  revolution,  and  bade  them 
charge  their  pieces  with  powder  and  ball.  A  scatter- 
ing and  ineffective  fire  was  their  response  to  the 
three  volleys  which  the  British  delivered;  after  this 
Capt.  Parker  told  them  to  disperse  and  take  care  of 
themselves.  Fifteen  men  had  fallen;  seven  of  these 
were  killed,  including  Jonas  Parker,  "the  strongest 
wrestler  in  Lexington,  pierced  with  both  ball  and 
bayonet."  The  men  dispersed  for  a  time,  to  join,  in  a 
few  hours,  the  great  uprising  of  the  country,  which 
followed  the  regidars  to  Boston  with  the  Rev.  Jonas 
Clark's  Sunday  doctrine  (of  forcible  resistance  to 
British  oppression)  practically  administered  all  along 
the  road.  Capt.  Parker  was  not  too  ill  to  engage  far 
and  well  in  this  pursuit,  being  absent  from  his  home 
from  after  1  p.  m.  until  twelve  o'clock  at  night. 
He  was  also  at  the  battle  of  Bunker  Hill,  June"l7, 
1775,  in  command  of  troops,  but  not  engaged  on  ac- 
count of  sickness.  The  king's  arm,  which  he  took 
from  a  grenadier  of  the  48d  regiment  (the  first 
weapon  captured  in  the  revolution)'aud  his  sunlight 
fowling-piece,  which  he  had  carried  at  Quebec,  .stood 
by  the  door  of  the  Rev.  Theodore  Parker's  study,  at 
Boston,  until  the  executors  of  his  will  consigned  them 
to  the  keeping  of  the  state  of  Massachusetts.  They 
now  hang  in  the  Mas.sachusetts  senate  chamber.  The 
grandson  of  Capt.  Parker  (Rev.  Theodore  Parker) 
added  a  few  facts  to  the  foregoing  record,  in  a  letter 
to  Mr.  George  Bancroft,  the  historian,  dated  Boston, 
Sept.  10, 1858.   He  said:  "  At  the  battle  of  Lexington, 


when  Capt.  Parker  drew  up  his  men  as  the  British 
were  neariug,  he  ordered  every  man  to  load  his  i)iece 
with  powder  and  ball.  '  Don't  fire  unless  fired  upon; 
but  if  they  mean  to  have  a  war,  let  it  begin  here !' 
When  the  battle  was  re-enacted  in  1830  (or  there- 
about) his  orderly  sergeant  took  the  captain's  place, 
and  repeated  the  words,  adding,  '  for  them  is  the 
wry  words  Captain  Parker  said.'  Besides,  some  of 
the  soldiers,  when  I  hey  saw  the  tlash  of  the  British 
guns,  turned  to  run;  he  drew  his  sword  and  said,  'I 
will  order  the  first  man  shot  that  offers  to  run!' 
Nobody  ran  until  he  told  them  '  Disperse  and  take 
care  of  j'ourselves.' "  (See  Life  of  Theodore  Pai-ker 
by  John  Weiss,  vol.  i.)  Capt.  Parker  died  Sept. 
17,  1775. 

MOULTRIE, 'William,  soldier,  was  born  in  Eng- 
land in  1781.  Dr.  John  Moidtrie,  his  father,  brought 
him  to  Charleston,  S.  C,  in  1733,  where  he  continued 
to  reside.  In  early  manhood  he  dis- 
tinguished himself  in  an  expedition 
of  the  province  against  the  Cherokee 
Indians,  commanding  a  light  infant- 
ry company  in  the  regiment  of  Col. 
James  Grant  (1761),  of  which  com- 
pany the  renowned  Francis  Marion 
was  a  lieutenant.  He  was  a  mem- 
ber of  the  South  Carolina  provincial 
congress,  which  met  at  Charleston 
in  January,  1775,  from  the  parish  of 
St.  Helena.  He  was  chosen  colonel  of 
the  2d  South  Carolina  infantry,  and 
at  once  engaged  actively  in  providing 
for  the  protection  of  the  city.  Pos- 
session was  taken  of  Fort  Johnson, 
on  James  Island,  and  this  position 
was  supported  by  a  neighboring  camp  and  battery. 
A  flag  being  needed  for  signals,  Jloultrie  devised 
one — "the  first  American  flag  displayed  in  South 
Carolina."  Its  color  was  blue,  adapted  from  the 
clothing  of  the  state  troops,  and  the  crescent,  which 
appeared  in  the  right  corner,  was  taken  from  a 
badge  worn  in  their  caps  by  two  regiments  who  gar- 
risoned the  foi't.  A  battery  was  also  erected 
under  Moultrie's  supervision,  at  Haddrell's  Point. 
On  the  2d  of  March  he  took  command  of  the  fort 
in  process  of  erection  on  Sullivan's  Island.  June 
28,  1776,  the  British  fleet,  under  command  of  Ad- 
miral Sir  Peter  Parker,  which  had  brought  from 
New  York  the  forces  of  Sir  Henry  Clinton,  began 
its  attack  upon  the  tlefeuces  of  the  city.  The  fortifica- 
tion of  which  Jloultrie  had  command  bore  the  brunt 
of  it,  having  thirty-one  guns,  but  a  ridiculously  inade- 
quate suppty  of  powder,  there  being  but  twenty -eight 
rounds  for  twenty-six  cannon.  The  heavy  cannon- 
ading of  the  fleet  was  delivered  upon  the  fort  al  a  dis 
tance  of  350  yards,  the  balls  hitting  the  mark  at  which 
they  were  aimed,  but  sinking  harmlessly  in  the  soft 
palmetto  logs,  of  which  the  fortification  was  con- 
structed. But  the  American  fire  was  delivered  up- 
on the  fleet  witli  fearful  elfect.  Carefully  husband- 
ing his  scanty  sinimunition,  Moultrie,  coolly  smok- 
ing his  pipe,  directed  his  men  to  single  out  the 
Bristol,  the  British  flagship.  Every  shot  seemed  to 
have  told,  and  at  one  time  only  Admiral  Parker  re- 
mained ujion  the  quarter-deck.  The  sun  went  down, 
but  the  conflict  continued  until  9  p.  M.,  when  the 
British  admiral  drew  off  his  ships.  The  day's  work 
was  over  and  Charleston  was  delivered  for  nearly 
three  years  from  an  attack  by  the  English.  In  rec- 
ognition of  this  defence  of  Sullivan's  Island,  the 
Continental  congress  made  Moultrie  a  brigadier-gen- 
eral of  the  regular  army,  and  in  the  palmetto  seal  of 
his  own  state  his  victory  has  also  a  lasting  commem- 
oration. He  was  thereafter  foremost  in  the  few  mili- 
tary operations  which  were  carried  on  in  the  jjrov- 
ince  prior  to  the  capture  of  Charleston  by  the 
British  troops  under  Sir  Henry  Clinton,  12th  May, 
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1780.  Tlicsc  embraced  his  defcnee  of  Beaufort, 
8.  (!.,  ajraiust  a  British  force  under  C"ol.  Gardiu'r,  in 
February,  1779,  and  later,  April  of  same  year,  his 
hindrance  to  the  advance  of  Gen.  Auij;ustine  Pre- 
vost  toward  Charlestou,  until  the  city  was  ]ilaeed  in 
condition  for  defence;  his  allack  upon  Prevost,  at 
John's  Island,  in  the  Stono  river,  as  the  British  ircn- 
eral  fell  back  before  Gen.  Lineoln'.s  forces,  and  his 
part  in  the  ill-starred  .sieire  of  Savannah,  by  the 
Americans,  in  October,  1779.  He  was  coniniandaiit 
at  Charleston  when  it  surrendered  to  the  British,  and 
was  a  prisoner  on  parole  from  that  date  luitil  Febru- 
ary, 1783,  when  he  was  -"  refjnlarly  exchanged,  with 
a  "number  of  other  Americans,  by  composition,  for 
Lieut. -Gen.  Biu'ijovne,  of  the  British  forces,  and 
late  a  prisoner  of  war  to  the  United  States  of 
Amerie.'i."  Diu-iiii;  the  interval  he  was  offered  the 
commaiKl  of  a  British  regiment  at  Jamaica,  W.  I., 
if  he  woidd  desert  the  American  cause,  but  liis  an- 
swer was:  "  Not  the  fee  simple  of  all  Jamaica 
should  induce  me  to  part  with  myintegrily."  When 
be  was  freed  from  parole  he  visited  the  cam|)  of 
Marion  anil  Greene,  and  bore  an  exultant  part  at  the 
evacuation  of  Cliarleston  by  the  British.  He  was 
then  made  a  major-neneral  by  the  U.  S.  coiifrress.  In 
1785  he  was  eluisen  governor  of  South  Carolina,  and 
again  in  1794.  Thepreparatiou  and  issue  of  "  Me- 
moirs of  the  American  Revolution  so  far  as  it  Re- 
lated to  the  States  of  North  and  South  Carolina  and 
Georgia"  (Xew  York,  1802),  a  repository  of  orig- 
inal documents,  with  brief  eonunents  of  the  writer, 
occupied  the  closing  vears  of  his  life.  He  died  at 
Charleston,   S.  C.,  Sejit.  27,  ISO.-.. 

SCHUYLER,  Philip  John,  soldier,  was  born 
at  Albany,  N.  Y.,  Nov.  20,  1733.      John  Schuyler, 
his  father,  was  the  son  of  that  John  Schuyler  who, 
in  August.  I(i90,  at  the  age  of  twenty-two  years,  led 
a  force  of  "  twciily-niue  Christians  and  one  hundred 
ami  twenty  .savages  "  into  Canada  to  tight  the  French 
and  Indians,  who  bad,  earlier  in 
the  year,  set  tireloSehenectadj', 
N.  Y.,  and  Imtcliered  its  unsus- 
pecting inhabitants.  This  grand- 
father's father.  Philiii  Pietersou 
Schuyler,    came    to    the    New 
World  from   Amsterdam,   Hol- 
land, in  llwO,  and  Tuarried  Mar- 
garet van  Slechteuhorst.al  Hens- 
selaerwyck,  on  the  12th  of  De- 
cember   of    that    year.     These 
two  were  the  progenitors  of  the 
Schuyler    family    in    America. 
The  father  of  Philip  Schuyler 
died  wheu  he  was  eight  years 
old,  and  as   the   eldest  of  live 
children  Philip  inherited  all  the 
real  estate  of   his  parents;    his 
guardianship  and   that   of   the 
other  children    vesting  in   the 
mother,  Cordelia  van  Cortlandt 
S.,  a  person  of  excellence,  in 
the  prime  of    early  womanhood.     Philip   also  in- 
herited a  tine  esta'te  at   Saratoga,  which  came  to 
hiin  from  an  uncle  who  was  murdered  by  French 
and   Indians  in   1745.      At   the  age  of  fifteen,  he 
was  placed  in  a  school  at  New  Rochelle,  Westchester 
Co.,  near  New  York  city,  but  was  confined  to  his 
room  for  a  whole  year  with  hereditary  gout,    the 
first  appearance  of  a  malady  which  tormented  him 
all  his  life,  notwithstanding  he  was  always  active, 
and  temperate  in  eating  and  drinking.      In  spite  of 
his  illness,  he  hardly  relaxed  his  studies  for  an  hour, 
mathematics  and  the  exact  sciences  being  his  favor- 
ites.      He  also  acquired  a  full  knowledge  of  the 
French  language.      In  his  eighteenth  j'ear  he  was 
deep  in  the  wilderness,  on  the  borders  of  the  Upper 
Mohawk  river,  on  one  of   the  wild   trading  and 


hunting  excursions  with  Indians   in   ■which   most 
young  Albanians   were   then  engaged.     When  he 
was  about  twenty  years  of    age,    on  another    of 
these,  the  Oneida  chiefs,  to  testify  their  regard  for 
him,  exchanged  names  with  him,  by  which  trans- 
action they  considered  that  both  parties  were  hon- 
ored.      Several   of    the   Indians  assumed   his  sur- 
name.   From  that  time  no  man,  save  Sir  William 
Johnson,  ever  exercised  a  greater  influence  over  the 
more   easterly  tribes   of   the    Iroquois  confederacy 
than  Philip  Schu3-ler — an  influence  which  was  sub- 
sequently of  the   utmost   moment  to  his  country. 
Sejit.   17,   17.5.5,  he  married  Catharine,  daughter  of 
Col.  Johamics  van  Rensselaer,  of  Claverack,  N.  Y., 
having  coiue  into  pos.session  of  his  estate  in  17.54, 
when  he  forthwith  proceeded  to  share  his  patrimony 
with  his  brothers  and  sister.      The  final  French  and 
Indian  war,  which  lasted  seven  years  and  terminated 
in  the  eollaiise   of    French  authority  in  the   New 
World,  was  then  beginning,  and  Schuyler  had  al- 
ready recruited  a  company  of  100  men  for  service 
therein;  had  been  maile  its  captain,  and  had  ta.sted 
fighting  at  the  battle  of  Lake  George,  Sept.  8,  1755. 
The  winter  following  was  spent  bv  him  in  military 
service  at  Fort  Kdward,  N.  Y.     In  the  succeeding 
spring   he  was  conunissary  for  the  English  colonel, 
John   Bradstrcct.  (ten  years  earlier  lieutenant-gov- 
ernor of    St.    .lohn's,  N.  F.),  in   an   expedition  to 
Oswego,  N.  Y.      On  the  wav  back  to  Albany,  in  a 
sharp  fight  with  French  regulars,  Canadians  and  In- 
dians, nine  miles  up  the  Oswego  river,  he  displayed 
great    intrepidity  and  great  humanity.      This  was 
the  beginning  of  an  intimacy  between  Schuyler  and 
Bradstrcct.  which  contimicd  while  both  lived.      In 
1757  he  left  the  .service  and  remained  for  some  time 
in  private  life.      But  he  appeared  as  deputy  quarter- 
master-general in  the  spring  of  17.58,  in  connection 
with  Col.  Bradstreet, and  acted  with  that  otticer  when, 
after  the  British  defeat  at  Ticonderoga,  he  led  a  suc- 
cessful  exjiedition  against   Fort   Fronlenac,   at  the 
foot  of    Lake  Ontario.     In  the  campaign  of  17.59, 
Schuyler  was  at  Albany,  actively  engaged  in  for- 
warding supplies  to  the  army  then  attempting  co- 
operation in  the  conquest  of    Canada  imder   Gen. 
Jellrey  Amherst.      At  the  solicitation  of  his  friend 
Bradstreet,  Schuyler  went  to  England  toward  the  end 
of  the  year  1760,  to  settle  with  the  British  government 
the  former's  accounts  as  quarterma.ster-general.      In 
the  simimer  of  1761  he  returned  home,  to  find  public 
feeling    deeply  stirred  by   the  causes  which  ulti- 
mately brought  about  the  decisive  rupture  between 
the  American  colonies  and  the  parent  country.      He 
was  called  into  the  service  of  the  colony  in  various 
civil  employments.     After  the  peace  of  1763,  he  was 
also  engaged  in  managing  his  own  private  afi'airs, 
which  more  and  more  called  for  his  attention.      He 
had  been  a  frequent  purchaser  of  real  estate  in  the 
Hudson  and  Mohawk  valleys,  and  had  interest  in 
lands  about  Fort  Edward,   N.   Y.,   and  in  the  Van 
Rensselaer  property,  Columbia  county.  Large  tracts 
of  land  were  his  in  Dutchess  county,  N.  Y.,  and  in 
the  manor  of  Cortlandt.      His  Saratoga  estate  was 
tlie  most  troublesome  of   all,  for  it  was  improved, 
and   had   mills   on  it  of   considerable  importance. 
He  owned  a  schooner,  named  The  Mohawk,  trading 
on  the  Hudson:  also  two  or  three  sloops,  and  was 
active  in  promoting  emigration  from  Europe  to  the 
wild  lands  of  the  West.     In  1764  he  was  elected  a 
member  of  the   Society  of  Arts  in  London,  Eng. 
The  same  year  he  was  appointed,  by  the  general  as- 
sembly of  New  York,  one  of  the  commissioners,  on 
the  part  of  his  province,  to  manage  a  controversy 
over  the  partition  line  between  New  York  and  Mas- 
sachusetts.    He  was  also  an  active  participator  in 
the  disputes  then  occurring  between  the  authorities  of 
New  York  and  the  people  of  the  New  Hampshire 
Grants  (now  the  state  of  Vermont),  upon  a  similar 
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question,  and  was  lience  most  thoroughly  disliked 
Ijy  all  wlio  regarded  New  York  as  an  oppressor  in 
the  matter.  In  the  excitement  prior  to  the  American 
revolution,  Capt.  Scliuj-ler  was  an  active  but  a  con- 
servative politician,  espousing  the  cause  of  his  coun- 
try at  the  beginning  of  the  controversy.  He  was 
connected  with  the  commissary  department  in  some 
way  in  1767,  and  in  August  of  that  year  was  in- 
strumental in  the  formation  of  a  militia  regiment,  of 
which  he  became  colonel,  his  command  comprising 
large  portions  of  the  present  New  York  ciiimties  of 
Saratoga,  Rensselaer  and  Washington.  He  was,  at 
this  time,  very  much  engaged,  moreover,  in  the  cul- 
tivation of  lla.x  and  hemp,  and  erected  a  flax-mill 
(near  New  York),  the  first  of  the  kind  in  America, 


for  which  the  Society  for  Promoting  Arts  voted 
him  a  gold  medal.  In  March,  1768,  he  was  elected 
one  of  the  two  representatives  of  the  city  and 
county  of  Albany,  in  the  colonial  assembly.  In 
that  body  he  took  a  conspicuous  position,  particu- 
larly as  a  member  of  special  committees,  nor  vras  it 
long  before  he  was  known  as  the  leader  of  the 
colonial  party  within  it.  Jan.  3,  1769,  the  royalist 
governor,  Moore,  dissolved  this  assembly  and  or- 
dered a  new  election.  Schuyler  was  reehosen  by 
a  very  large  majority.  In  this  house  he  also  took 
and  maintained  a  leading  position.  Nov.  1,  1769, 
he  joined  in  the  celebration,  at  New  York,  of  the 
anniversary  of  the  day  on  which  the  British  stamp 
act  was  to  have  gone  into  effect,  but  did  not.  When 
this  assembly  passed  a  vote  issuing  bills  of  credit  to 
the  amount  of  £120,000,  to  sustain  the  royalist  gov- 
ernment, the  popular  party  raised  the  cry  of  alarm 
in  the  city  and  province,  and  Schuyler  was,  by  voice 
and  vote,  the  most  active  and  ijronounced  oppo- 
nent of  the  measure,  while,  at  the  same  time,  he 
preserved  friendly  personal  relations  with  his  adver- 
saries. In  December,  1770,  Edmund  Burke  was  ap- 
pointed agent  in  London  for  the  province  of  New 
York,  having  been  nominated  by  Schuyler.  Schuy- 
ler continued  a  member  of  the  hou.s"e,  which  re- 
mained a  loyalist  body,  until  1775,  occupied  mean- 
while, among  other  things,  with  the  attempted  ad- 
justment of  boundary  lines  between  New  York  and 
Massachusetts.  The  controversy  with  the  people  of 
the  New  Hampshire  Grants  was  renewed,  and  by 
reason  of  his  insistence  upon  New  York's  rights  in  re, 
Schuyler  .secured  a  still  larger  measure  of  personal 
unpopularity  amon^  New  Englanders.  During  a  part 
of  this  year  he  was  m  feeble  health,  and  couldnot  ac- 
cept the  nomination  of  the  Albany  city  committee  of 
correspondence  to  represent  that  district  in  the  Con- 
tinental congress,  which  met  at  Pliiladelphia  in  Sep- 
tember, but  he  was  chosen  a  delegate  from  New 
York  to  the  second  Continental  congi-ess  at  Phila 
delphia.  May  10,  1775,  by  a  convention  of  New 
York  counties,  and  took  his  seat  in  that  body  May 
15th.  There  he  was  on  a  committee  with  George 
Wa.shington,  to  prepare  rules  and  regulations  for 
the  Continental  army,  and  on  the  15th  of  Jiuie  was  ap- 


pointed one  of  the  four  major-generals  of  the  Conti- 
nental forces  of  which  Washington  became,  on  the 
same  day,  commander  in-chief.  On  the  21st  of 
June,  with  Gen.  Washington,  he  set  out  for  the 
North,  and  at  New  York  city,  June  25th,  was  as- 
signed to  the  command  of  the  northern  department, 
which  included  the  whole  of  the  province  of  New 
York.  Affairs  on  Lake  Champlain  demanded  and 
received  his  lirst  and  most  earnest  attention,  for  the 
possession  of  Canada,  either  by  an  alliance  in  the 
cause,  or  by  conquest,  was  held  to  be  of  the  greatest 
importance  to  the  Americans.  He  found  the  aspect 
of  things  connected  with  the  republican  cause  in 
northern  New  York  unpromising.  The  Indians  were 
becoming  disaffected,  and  there  was  controversy  at 
Ticonderoga  between  the  American  militia  otticers 
who  were  in  charge  there  after  its  capture  by  Ethan 
Allen.  The  Continental  congress  forthwith  ap- 
pointed a  board  of  Indian  commissioners  for  Schuy- 
ler's department  and  placed  him  at  its  head.  He 
was  far  more  successful  in  temporarily  pacifying  the 
Indians  than  in  etiucing  order  and  subordination 
among  the  militiamen,  or  organizing  an  army  for  the 
movement  upon  Canada.  The  troops  he  thought  to 
raise  in  New  York  and  its  neighboring  colonies 
were  slow  in  a.ssembling,  military  supplies  could  not 
be  secured,  quarrels  between  otticers  were  not  un- 
common, and  conditions  which  would  have  daunted 
any  but  the  most  determined  and  resourceful  spirit 
multiplied  about  him.  After  the  exercise  of  the 
greatest  diligence  and  energy,  he  found  himself  little 
prepared  either  for  ofl'ensive  or  defensive  warfare. 
He  was  finally  enabled  to  send  forward  some  troops, 
tmder  Gen.  Kichard  Montgomery,  whom  he  hira.self 
joined  at  Isle  la  Motte,  near  the  foot  of  Ivake  Cham- 
plain,  on  the  morning  of  Sept.  4,  1775,  with  the  pur- 
pose of  further  advance  toward  Canada.  This  ad- 
vance was  made,  but  ineffectually,  Schuyler's  forces 
going  to  within  two  miles  of  St.  John's,  and  then 
turning  back  to  the  Isle  au  Noix,  in  consequence  of 
information  received  concerning  the  strength  and 
plans  of  the  enemy.  The  bad  conduct  of  his  troops 
in  what  he  termed  a  "  scandalous  want  of  subordi- 
nation and  inattention  to  orders,"  went  far  toward 
impressing  him  with  the  hopelessness  of  military 
operations    in   which   they  should   have   part;  his 


health  was  of  the  poorest,  fever  and  rheumatism 
having  reduced  him  to  a  skeleton,  and  he,  therefore, 
transferred  the  general  command  to  Montgomery, 
who  went  forward  and  took  St.  John's  by  siege,  and 
then  occupied  Montreal,  moving  on  in  Canada  until 
he  made  jimction  with  Benedict  Arnold,  at  the  head 
of  a  co-operating  expedition  from  Washington's  army, 
after  which  he  lost  his  life,  Dec.  31,  1775,  in  the 
attack  upon  Quebec.  While  these  operations  went 
on,  no  officer  was  more  vigilant  and  active  than 
Schuyler,  who  had  his  headquarters  at  Albany,  in 
his  eftorts  to  i)rovide  for  the  wants  of  men  at  the 
front,  or  to  meet  the  exigencies  of  the  service  in 
every  conceivable  direction — and  this  under  a  pres- 
sure of  disease,  a  burden  of  deficiency  in  co-opera- 
tion, and  a  load  of  vexation  from  the  conduct  of 
troops  about  liim,  which  impelled  him  to  give  notice 
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to  Washington,  before  the  year  was  out,  of  his  pur- 
pose to  resigu  from  the  army.  But  from  this  both 
Washington  and  congress  dissuaded  him.  For  tlie 
furtlicr  record  of  his  service  as  major-general,  until 
his  retirement  in  1777,  the  "Life and  Times  of  Philip 
Schuyler,"  by  B.  J.  Lossing  (2  v.,  N.  Y.,  1872),  may 
be  consulted.  It  need  only  be  said  liere  that,  sub- 
jected to  the  merciless  open  hostility  of  enemies  in 
New  England  and  elsewhere,  hampered  by  the  ef- 
forts of  Gen.  Horatio  Gates  to  deprive  him  of  his 
command  that  he  might  secure  it  for  himself,  cal- 
umniated as  a  man  and  as  an  ollicer,  lie  labored  faitli- 
fully  and  with  large  success  in  the  administration  of 
his  department,  and  twice  received  from  a  Continental 
congress,  which  would  not  support  him,  entire  and 
formal  vindications  against  the  malice  of  his  traduc- 
ers.  Even  when  he  was  superseded  by  Gates,  in 
August,  1777,  he  contiimed  his  labors  for  the  good 
of  Ills  country;  and  was  present,  in  civilian's  dress, 
at  the  head(iuart(^rsof  Gates,  Oct.  17tli.  to  congratu- 
late the  latter  on  a  su('ce.ss,  in  connection  with  the 
surrender  of  Gen.  IJurgoync,  for  which  liis  own  vise 
forethought  anil  almost  sleepless  activity  had  pa^•ed 
the  way.  It  was  not  until  October,  177S.  however, 
that  he  .secured  the  second  vindication  already  re- 
ferred to,  in  the  verdict  of  a  military  court-martial, 
of  which  .Maj.Gen.  Benjamin  Lincoln  was  presi- 
dent, which  unanimously  voted  that  he  was  not 
guilty^  of  any  neglect  of  duty,  as  charged,  and 
therefore  acipiilteil  him  with  the  highest  honor. 
This  verdict,  to  all  intents  luid  purposes,  hushed  the 
voice  of  detraction,  and  no  whisper  against  Schuy- 
ler as  a  brave,  skillfid  and  judicio\is  military  com- 
mander was  heard  during  the  remainder  of  his  life — 
a  period  of  political  tempests,  in  which  he  was  an 
active  partiei|iant,  and  for  more  than  sixty  years  fol- 
lowing his  death  the  great  im]iortance  of  his  services 
in  the  northern  department  was  never  t|uestioned. 
Chief  Justice  Kent,  of  New  York,  writing  of  him, 
said:  "  In  acuteness  of  iiiK^Uect.  profound  thought, 
indefatigable  activity,  e.xhaustless  energy,  pure  pa- 
triotism and  persevering,  intrepid  public  efforts  he 
had  no  superior. "    To  this  may  be  added  the  state- 


ment of  Daniel  Webster:  "  I  was  bi-ought  up  with 
New  England  prejudices  against  him,  but  I  consider 
him  as  second  only  to  Washington  in  the  services  he 
Tendered  to  the  country  in  the  war  of  the  revolution. 
His  zeal  and  devotion  to  the  cause  under  difficulties 
"which  would  have  paralyzed  the  efforts  of  most 
men,  and  his  fortitude  and  courage  when  assailed 
by  malicious  attacks  upon  his  public  and  private 
character,  every  one  of  which  was  proved  to  be 
false,  have  impre.s.sed  me  with  a  strong  desire  to  ex- 
press publicly  my  sense  of  his  great  qualities."  His 
subsequent  course  may  be  .succinctly  stated.  He 
persisted  in  resigning  his  office  in  the  Continental 
arpiy,  although  congress  and  Gen.  Washington 
alike  urged  him  to  remain.    The  former  body  finally 


voted,  Apr.  19,  1779,  "  that  his  request  be  complied 
with."  But  he  continued,  although  disconnected 
from  the  military  service,  the  great  eye  of  the 
northern  department,  vigilant  to  detect  all  hostile 
movements,  and  quick  to  give  information.  He 
kcjit  up  a  C(irres|iondence  with  the  iiresident  of 
congress  and  commander-in-chief,  on  public  affairs, 
during  the  whole  of  1780,  and  tho.se  officers  relied 
more  on  him  for  correct  information  than  upon  any 
other  man.  As  president  of  tlie  board  of  Indian 
commissioners  liis  duties  were  arduous,  but  they 
were  successful,  and  he  held  a  large  portion  of  the 
Six  Nations  to  their  neutrality.  For  a  period  he 
divided  his  time  between  congress  and  Gen.  Wash- 


ington's headquarters  at  Morristown,  N.  J.,  being 
the  tru.sted  coun.selor  of  each.  When  he  was  ap- 
plied to  by  Robert  Morri.s  in  1781,  after  he  took 
charge  of  the  finances  of  congress,  he  furnished  to 
the  army  a  thousand  barrels  of  flour  at  the  shortest 
notice,  although  he  was  jilainly  told  that  there  was 
not  an  unapprojiriated  dollar  in  the  U.  S.  trea.su ry, 
and  that  it  would  take  some  time  to  raise  any  funds. 
More  than  one  attempt  was  made  to  abduct  him  and 
carrj'  him  captive  to  Canada.  In  1781  he  became 
state  senator  for  the  western  district  of  New  York, 
and  served  in  this  capacity  until  1784;  then,  again, 
from  1780  to  1790,  and  a"  third  time  frcm  1792  to 
1797.  He  had  no  confidence  in  the  federation  of 
the  United  States  as  a  national  system,  but  was  the 
■warmest  of  advocates  and  promoters  of  the  federal 
Union.  In  1788  he  and  Rufus  King  were  chosen  the 
first  senators  from  New  York,  and  he  held  the  office 
from  the  time  congress  assembled  in  1789.  until 
March,  1791.  In  1797  he  was  unanimously  re-elected 
to  the  U.  S.  senatorship,  but  his  poor  health  did  not 
allow  him  to  hold  the  office,  even  for  one  year. 
^Meanwhile  he  was  busy  in  labors  for  the  promotion 
of  great  public  works  in  the  state  of  New  York. 
For  him  may  be  claimed  the  paternity  of  its  canal 
system.  As  early  as  1776  he  had  projected  a  canal 
between  Lake  Champlain  and  the  Hudson  river,  and 
in  later  years  urged  the  constniction  of  the  watei-way 
now  known  as  the  Erie  canal.  His  last  days  were 
embittered  by  family  afflictions,  one  of  the  heaviest 
being  the  death,  July  11,  1804,  of  Alexander  Ham- 
ilton, who  had  married  his  daughter  Elizabeth,  and 
with  whom  his  personal  and  political  relations  had 
been  very  close.  He  died  on  Sunday,  Nov.  18, 
1804,  at  his  mansion  at  Albany,  N.  Y.,  which  had 
been,  for  more  than  forty  years,  the  seat  of  generous 
hospitality,  and  the  centre  of  the  best  social  inter- 
course. His  remains,  after  removal  from  the  burial 
vault  of  the  Van  Rensselaer  and  Schuyler  families, 
at  Albany,  where  they  received  military  honors, 
were  finally  deposited  in  the  Albany  rural  cemetery. 
In  1870  a  Doric  column  of  light  Quincy  granite, 
thirty  feet  in  height,  was  erected  over  them. 
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MONTGOMERY,  Richard,  was  born  at  Con- 
voy House,  near  Kaplioe,  Ireland,  Dec.  3,  1736.  He 
was  the  son  of  Thomas  Montgonierj',  an  Irish  mem- 
ber of  the  British  parliament.  When  quite  young, 
Richard  was  placed  at  Trinity  College.  Dublin, 
from  whicli  institution  he  was  graduated.  At  the 
age  of  eighteen  he  entered  the  British  army  as 
ensign  in" the  ITth  infantiy,  which  was  shortly 
afterward  ordered  to  America,  to 
take  part  in  the  expedition  against 
Louisburg.  They  sailed  in  1757,  and, 
early  in  the  following  year,  a.ssem- 
bled  at  Halifax,  preparatory  to  em- 
barking for  Louisburg.  During  this 
siege  Montgomery  made  a  reputation 
for  a  knowledge  of  military  tactics 
quite  unexampled  in  an  officer  of  his 
age.  Continuing  during  the  next 
five  years  to  emphasize  the  good  im- 
])i('ssion  which  had  already  been 
ni.idc  by  his  actions  in  this  country, 
he  was  promoted  to  be  captain  in  1763. 
He  was  then  ordered  to  the  West  In- 
dies, and  in  the  expeditious  against 
Martinique  and  Havana,  maintained 
his  reputation  for  .skill  and  bravery; 
while,  at  the  same  time,  endearing 
himself  to  his  command  by  the  kind- 
ness and  compassion  with  which  he  ministered 
to  the  wants  of  his  soldiers  amid  all  the  calami- 
ties which  attended  them  in  a  tropical  climate.  At 
the  clo.se  of  the  war  Montgomery  was  given  permis- 
sion to  return  to  Europe,  where  he  remained  until 
1772.  During  that  period  he  made  the  intimate  ac- 
quaintance of  many  of  the  liberal  members  of  par- 
liament, among  whom  were  Isaac  Barre,  Edmund 
Burke  and  Charles  James  Fox.  Becoming  annoyed 
because  of  the  fact  that  his  claims  for  further  pro- 
motion were  neglected,  Montgomery  sold  his  com- 
mission and,  returning  to  America  early  in  1773, 
purchased  a  farm  at  King's  Bridge,  N.  Y.,  and,  soon 
after,  married  Janet,  the  eldest  daughter  of  Judge 
Robert  R.  Livingston,  one  of  the  judges  of  the  su- 
preme court  of  the  province,  and  subsequently  a 
member  of  the  Continental  congress.  He  also  pur- 
chased a  fine  estate  on  the  banks  of  the  Hudson,  but 
during  his  married  life  he  resided  at  his  wife's  res- 
idence, called  "  Grassmere,"  near  Khiuebeck,  N.  Y. 
When  the  dispute  between  England  and  her  colonies 
became  serious,  Montgomery  took  a  lively  interest, 
and  in  April,  177.5,  was  elected  to  represent  Dutchess 
county  in  the  first  New  York  provincial  convention, 
which  was  held  in  New  York  city.  In  June  of  the 
same  year  the  Continental  congress  appointed  four 
major  and  eight  brigadier  generals,  among  the  lat- 
ter, Montgomery,  who  was  naturally  great! j'  flatter- 
ed by  such  an  tmexpected  selection.  He  was  the 
second  on  the  list,  and  tlie  only  one  who  was  not 
from  New  England.  The  name  of  Montgomery  is 
inseparably  blendad  with  the  history  of  tlie  expedi- 
tion again.st  Quebec.  Expert  military  writers  on 
that  undertaking  have  agreed  that  it  was  a  sad  proof 
of  the  necessity  of  experience  among  the  leaders  of 
so  important  and  novel  a  movement  as  a  war  of  in- 
dependence. As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  expedition 
was  undertaken  upon  insufficient  data,  and,  as  a 
necessary  consequence,  all  its  movements  were  des- 
ultory and  almost  entirely  controlled  by  circum- 
stances. Congress  was  led  to  plan  the  invasion  for 
several  reasons.  The  population  of  Canada  was 
mostly  French,  divided  between  a  disposition  to  as- 
sert their  own  independence  and  an  inclination  to 
join  the  movement  of  their  southern  brethren. 
Meanwhile,  the  Indians  of  the  province  were  far 
more  numerous  than  the  whites,  and,  as  was  well 
known,  would  take  part  with  the  stronger  side.  In 
addition  to  these  facts,  the  contiguity  of  Canada  to 


the  American  colonies  gave  the  British  an  excellent 

opportunity  for  entrance  into  New  York  and  New 
England,  which  it  was  highly  important  should  be 
stopped.  If  congress  had  been  tlniroughly  informed, 
and  had  possessed  means  sufficient  to  carry  out  their 
plan,  the  expedition  woidd,  no  doubt,  have  been 
crowned  with  success.  According  to  the  plan  de- 
termined upon,  the  Continental  army  was  to  enter 
Canada  by  two  routes.  The  first  division,  consisting 
of  3,000  men,  was  to  proceed  up  the  Sorel,  with  a. 
view  of  acting  against  Forts  St.  John's  and  Chambly; 
having  captured  which,  they  were  to  cross  the  St. 
Lawrence  and  seize  Montreal.  Meanwhile,  the  sec- 
ond division,  comprising  1,000  men,  would  march 
along  the  Kennebec  to  its  head,  and  then  across  the 
couiitry  to  Quebec,  with  the  design  of  efEecting  a 
union  with  the  main  army,  preparatory  to  a  simul- 
taneous attack  U]ion  that  city.  The  entire  force  was 
under  the  command  of  Jlaj.-Gen.  Schuyler,  and  Gen. 
Montgomery  was  second.  He  commanded,  directly, 
the  tirst  division,  and  had  reached  Ticonderoga, 
when  he  learned  that  Sir  Guy  Carleton,  the  military 
governor  of  Canada,  was  organizing  a  naval  force  to 
act  on  Lake  Champlain,  with  the  intention  of  pre- 
venting the  crossing  of  the  American  troops  after 
their  arrival  at  the  St.  Lawrence.  Montgomery 
made  up  his  mind  to  take  possession  of  the  Isle  Aux 
Noix,  in  the  lake,  and,  with  1,000  men  and  two 
pieces  of  cannon,  embarked  on  the  lake.  He  suc- 
ceeded in  reducing  the  fortresses  of  St.  John's  and 
Chambly,  and,  having  been  joined  by  Jlaj.-Gen. 
Schuyler,  moved  against  Montreal,  where  he  dis- 
playe'd  so  bold  a  front  that,  on  Nov.  13,  1775,  it  sur- 
rendered. He  thus  obtained  possession  of  all  the 
armed  force  and  stores  of  the  town,  with  eleven  ves- 
sels, and  their  armaments,  in  the  harbor — Gen.  Carle- 
ton  having  retreated  with  his  fleet,  and  with  great 
difficulty  escaped  to  Quebec.  All  of  this,  however, 
was  only  prefatory  to  the  main  object  and  necessity 
of  the  movement  in  Canada.  Until  Quebec  should 
have  surrendered,  what  had  previously  occurred  in 
the  way  of  success  could  only  be  counted  as  ejiisodes 
incidental  to  a  war  of  invasion,  and  without  ultimate 
effect.  Indeed,  as  Montgomery  wrote,  himself,  to  his 
father-in-law,  Robert  R.  Livingston,  at  the  time  a 
member  of  congress,  the  most  ditlicult  and  danger- 
ous part  of  the  undertaking  remained  before  them: 
"  I  need  not  tell  you  that  until  Quebec  is  taken 
Canada  is  unconquered;  and  that  to  accomplish  this 
we  must  resort  to  siege,  investment  or  storm.  The 
first  of  the.se  is  out  of  the  question,  from  the  difficul- 
ty of  making  trenches  in  a  Canadian  winter,  and  the 
greater  difficulty  of  living  in  them  if  we  could  make 
.them;  secondly,  from  the  nature  of  the  soil,  which, 
as  I  am  at  present  instructed,  renders  mining  im- 
practicable; and,  were  this  otherwise,  from  the  want 
of  an  engineer  having  sufficient  skill  to  direct  the 
process;  and,  thirdly,  ifrom  the  fewness  and  lightness 
of  our  artillery,  which  is  quite  unfit  to  break  walls 
like  those  of  Quebec. "  Montgomery  went  on  to  say 
that  investment  of  the  position  had  fewer  objec-  ^ 
tions,  and  might  be  successful,  provided  he  coidd  , 
shut  out  from  the  garrison  of  the  town  the  neces.sary 
supplies  of  food  and  fuel  duunsr  the  winter  This, 
however,  would  require  a  larjcaimv  vilnle  his  force  j 
amounted  only  to 
about  800  combat 
ants.  He  accordingly 
asked  for  reinforce 
ments,  at  the  same 
time  suggesting  that 
storming  the  position 
might  be  practicable 
even  with  his  force. 
The  latter  course  of 
action  was  finally 
determined  upon  by 
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a  counsel  of  war  called  by  Montgomery.  Gen.  Ar- 
nold, with  his  division,  having  crossed  tlie  St.  Law- 
rence on  Nov.  I'Jth,  and  being  joined  by  Montgom- 
ery on  Dec.  4th,  a  demand  was  made  iipim  Gen. 
C'arleton  to  surrender,  with  the  result  that  the  Hag 
■was  fired  upon  and  returned.  In  the  meantime  the 
siege  was  being  carried  on,  except  while  the  tlag  of 
truce  was  demanding  a  surreniler;  and  on  Dec. 
31.st,  during  a  heavy  snow-storm,  the  final  assault 
was  made.  Gen.  Montgomery  divided  his  force  into 
four  sections,  two  being  sent  to  make  feints  in  differ- 
ent directions,  while  Montgomery  and  .\rnold  ad- 
vanced again.st  the  lower  town,  the  object  of  real 
attack.  The  first  barrier  was  rapidly  carried,  and 
the  troo]is,  after  a  moment's  pause,  |iuslied  on, 
Montgomery  with  his  own  hands  assisting  in  pulling 
up  .some  pickets  which  hindered  tlie  march.  Near 
this  i)Iace  another  Iiunier  liad  been  laid  across  the 
road,  and  in  tlie  windowsof  a  low  house  which  over- 
looked it  were  ]ilaiited  twocaimon.  On  Iheajipear- 
ance  of  Montgomery  with  his  force  u]ion  a  little  ri.s- 
ing  ground  at  a  distance  of  al)out  twenty  or  thirty 
yards,  these  cannon  were  dischargeil,  and  the  gen- 
eral, who  was  in  advance  with  his  I  wo  aides-decamp, 
fell  dead.  The  division  imniciliately  ri'tre.-ited  on 
learning  of  the  fall  of  their  conuuander,  and  was  fol- 
lowed by  that  of  Gen.  Arnold.  An  attack  by  the  gar- 
rison resulted  in  capturing  about  4(M)  of  the  Amer- 
icans. The  feeling  within  the  walls  of  Quebec  at 
the  death  of  Montgomery  was  almost  as  regretful 
as  among  the  soldiers  wliom  he  led.  Sir  Guy 
Carleton  and  others  of  the  otticers  of  the  garrison 
had  been  with  him  at  the  siege  by  Gen  Wolfe, 
iind  respected  and  admired  him.  The  Englishmen 
buried  him  witli  the  lionors  of  war.  It  is  stated  that, 
at  the  news  of  his  death,  "  the  city  of  Philadelphia 


■was  in  tears.  Every  person  seemed  to  have  lost  his 
dearest  friend."  It  was  not  only  in  America  th.at 
the  death  of  Montgomery  made  a  profound  impres- 
sion ;  Ednnmd  Burke  in  the  British  parliament 
spoke  in  reference  to  it,  contrasting  the  condition 
•of  the  8,000  men  starved,  disgraced  and  shut  up 
■within  the  single  town  of  Boston,  with  the  move- 
ments of  the  hero  who,  in  one  campaign,  had  con- 
quered two-thirds  of  Canada.  Montgomery  is  de- 
scribed as  having  been  tall,  of  fine  military  presence, 
of  graceful  address,  with  a  briglit,  magnetic  face, 
winning  manners,  and  the  bearing  of  a  prince.  High 
on  the  rocks  over  Cape  Diamond,  along  which  this 
■brave  officer  led  his  troops  on  that  fatal  -ninter  morn- 
ing, stands  the  inscription:  "Here  Major  -  General 
Montgomery  fell,  December  31,  177.5."  Congress 
proclaimed  for  him  "their  grateful  remembrance, 
respect  and  high  veneration,  and,  desiring  to  trans- 


mit to  future  ages  a  truly  worthy  example  of  pat- 
riotism, conduct,  boldness  of  enterprise,  insuperable 
perseverance  and  contempt  of  danger  and  death," 
there  was  raised  by  their  order,  in  front  of  St.  Paul's 
church.  New  York  city,  a  marble  momiment,  shown 
in  the  illustration,  which  was  made  in  France  by 
order  of  Franklin.     The  remains  of  Gen.  Montgom- 
ery, after  resting  for  forty-two  years  at   Quebec, 
were,  by  a  resolution  of  the  New  York  legislature, 
brought  to  the  city  of  New  York  on  the  8th  day  of 
July,  1818,  and  deposited  with  dignified   solemnity 
near  the  memorial,  w  hicli  bears  the  in.scription; 
THIS  MONUMENT 
was  erected 
By  order  of  Congress,  2.5th  .Tanuary,  1776, 
To  transmit  to  iioslerily 
A  Grateful  Remembrance 
of  the 
Patriotism,  Conduct,  Enterprize  and  Perseverance 
of 
MAJOR  GENERAL  RICHARD  MONTGOMERY 
wlio  after  a  series  of  succes.ses    ' 
Amidst  the  most  discouraging  difficulties. 
Fell  in  the  attack  on  Quel)ec, 
31.st  December,  177.5.     Aged  38  years. 
Montgomery's  life  was  written  by  John  Armstrong, 
for  S]iarks's  "  American  Biographv  '  (Boston,  1834). 
AMHERST,  Jeffery,  s()ldier,  was  born  at  River- 
head.  Kent,  Eng.,  Jan.  29,  1717.     Having  earl}'  dis- 
covered a  preference  for  a  military  life,  he  received 
his  first  commission   in  the  British  army  in  1731. 
In   1741  he  served  as  an  aide-de-camp  on  the  con- 
tinent, and  fought  in  the  battles  of  Det- 
tingen  and  Fontenoy,  and   afterward  as 
aide  to  the  Duke  of  Cumberlaml,  in  the 
battle  of    LafTedt.     In    1758   he  was  re- 
called lo  England,  and  at  the  sugge.stion 
of  William  Pitt  was  conunissioned  major- 
general    and  ordered    to   the    American 
.service.      He    sailed    from   Portsmouth, 
JIarcli  16th  in  that  year,  in  command  of 
the  troops  destined  forthc  siege  of  Louis- 
burg,  captured  that  stronghold  on  July 
2(ith.  anil  at  once  took  possession  of  the 
i.sland    of   Briton.      He   tlien  succeeded 
Abercrombie  in  command  of  the  arm}'  in  ~^  v»' 

North  America.  It  was  in  17.59  that  the 
conquest  of  Canada  was  determined  upon,  the  plan 
being  to  take  all  the  strongholds  of  the  French  in 
that  country  by  three  armies  moving  .sinudtaneou.sly. 
These  armies  were  commanded  by  Wolfe,  Amherst 
and  Prideaux.  In  the  spring  of  that  year  Gen. 
Amherst  made  his  headciuarters  at  Albany,  and 
organized  his  force,  which  moved  in  the  early  part 
of  the  summer,  reaching  Ticonderoga  on  Jul}'  22d. 
He  at  once  invested  that  stronghold,  which  on  the 
27th  was  deserted  by  the  Frendi  and  fell  into  his 
hands.  Crown  Point  was  captured  immediately 
after  and  Amherst's  troops  went  into  winter  (juarters 
at  the  end  of  October.  'The  following  year  (1760)  he 
embarked  on  Lake  Ontario,  proceedetl  down  the  St. 
Lawrence,  and  on  the  8th  of  September  Montreal 
and  all  the  other  places  within  its  juiisdiction  capit- 
ulated. Gen.  Amherst  was  made  governor-general 
over  the  British  possessions  in  America,  and  con- 
tinued in  command  until  the  close  of  1763,  when  he 
returned  to  England.  In  1776  he  was  created  Lord 
Amherst,  was  in  command  of  the  British  army  in 
England  in  1778,  received  an  important  court  posi- 
tion in  1782,  and  was  made  Baron  Amherst  of 
Montreal  in  1787.  In  1793  he  was  again  in  com- 
mand of  the  army  in  Great  Britain,  but  two  years 
later  was  superseded  by  the  Duke  of  York.  The 
aged  soldier,  being  deeply  chagrined  by  this  act  on  the 
part  of  the  government,  refused  tlie  offer  of  an  earl- 
dom but  accepted  the  office  of  field  marshal  in  July, 
1796.     He  died  at  his  seat  in  Kent,  Aug.  3,  1797. 
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WOLFE,  James,  major-general  in  the  British 
army,  was  born  in  Westerham,  Kent,  Eng.,  Jan.  3, 
1737.  His  father  was  Lieut. -Col.  Edward  Wolfe, 
who  served  with  distinction  in  the  campaigns  of 
Marlborough.  The  boy  received  his  education  at 
Greenwich,  and  advanced  so  rapidly  in  military 
knowledge,  and  displayed  .such  unusual  abilil_y.  that 
when  only  si.xteen  he  served  in  the  baltle  of  Dettin- 
gen  as  adjutant  of  his  regiment.  In  1745  the  elder 
Wolfe  was  a  major-general  com- 
manding a  division  engaged  in  the 
suppression  of  the  Scottish  rebel- 
lion, while  his  son,  only  eighteen 
years  old,  was  a  major  and  deputy 
quartermaster-general  in  the  .same 
seivice.  From  1747  to  1757  Wolfe 
was  in  the  Netherlands,  in  Scot- 
land, Ireland,  and  in  England, 
sometimes  in  active  service,  but 
much  of  the  time  in  garrison  duty. 
He  was  in  America  in  1758,  and 
with  the  rank  of  brigadier-general 
commanded  a  division  under  Gen. 
Amherst,  at  the  siege  of  Louisburg. 
On  his  return  to  England  he  was 
promoted  to  be  major-general,  and  ordered  l3y  AVill- 
iam  Pitt  to  take  command  of  an  expedition  to  Can- 
ada. He  arrived  at  the  island  of  Orleans,  near  Quebec, 
late  in  June,  1759,  having  a  large  fleet  and  a  force 
of  8,000  men.  The  French  were  under  the  com- 
mand of  the  Marquis  de  Montcalm.  Wolfe  placed 
batteries  at  Point  Levi  and  on  tlie  island  of  Orleans 
and  on  the  last  of  July  attacked  the  French  in- 
trenchments  at  Montmorency  on  the  left  bank  of  the 
St.  Charles;  but,  being  met  by  a  severe  fire  from 
the  enemy,  who  were  very  strongly  posted,  his 
troops  were  obliged  to  retire  to  the  island  of  Or- 
leans, Wolfe  was  now  a  good  deal  discouraged, 
and  the  fleet  not  having  co-operated  with  him  as  was 
expected,  he  sent  back  messages  to  the  government 
of  England  with  an  earnest  remonstrance  against 
this  course.  Chagrined  becau.se  of  his  failure  at 
Montmorency,  the  unusual  heat,  with  anxiety  and 
disappointment,  laid  him  low  with  fever.  For  a 
month  his  life  was  in  danger.  He  announced,  how- 
ever, that  the  council  of  war  had  determined  upon 
an  attack.  A  close  examination  of  the  French 
citadel  induced  Wolfe  to  make  an  effort  to  effect  a 
landing  above  the  city,  and  by  scaling  a  precipice 
to  gain  the  heights  back  of  the  town,  where  it  was 
but  slightly  fortified.  Accordingly,  on  Sept.  13th, 
before  daylareak,  he  landed  about  5.000  men  nearly 
a  mile  above  Cape  Diamond.  By  the  aid  of  the 
rugged  projections  of  the  rocks  and  the  branches  of 
trees  and  plants  growing  on  the  cliffs,  access  to 
the  heights  was  obtained,  where  there  was  foimd 
only  a  f our-gua  battery  with  fi  small  guanl,  which 
was  quickly  dispersed. 
The  whole  army  was 
soon  on  the  Iieights  of 
Abraham.  Recognizing 
the  danger  of  the  situa- 
tion, Montcalm  crossed 
the  St.  Chaiies  and 
marched  to  attack  the 
British  army.  In  the  be- 
ginning of  the  action, 
AVolfe  was  twice  severe- 
ly wounded,  once  in  the 
wrist  and  again  in  the 
groin.  He,  however,  con- 

_  tinned  to  lead  and  cheer 

onhismen,and  was  head- 
ing a  charge  of  the  grena- 
diers when  a  third  shot  struck" him  full  in  the  breast, 
and  he  fell  in  the  agonies  of  death.     Wolfe  was  in 
every  way  a  marked  character.     Horace  Walpolc 


wrote  of  him:  "Ambition,  industry,  passion  for 
the  service  were  conspicuous  in  him.  He  seemed  to- 
breathe  for  nothing  but  fame,  and  lost  no  moments 
in  qualifying  himself  to  compass  that  object.  Pre- 
sumption in  himself  was  necessary  for  his  object, 
and  he  had  it.  He  was  formed  to  execute  the  designs 
of  such  a  ma.ster  as  Pitt."  On  the  night  of  the  12th 
of  September,  as  he  stood  wrapped  in  his  military 
cloak,  his  officers  around  him  in  the  boats  which 
were  gliding  down  the  St.  Lawrence  in  the  dark- 
ness, he  was  heard  to  repeat  portions  of  Gray's 
"Elegy  in  a  Country  Churchyard,"  and  Wolfe  then 
turning  to  his  companions  declared  that  he  would 
rather  have  been  the  author  of  those  lines  than  ta 
compass  any  height  in  his  profession.  On  the  field 
of  battle  the  next  morning,  as  he  lay  in  a  swoon, 
some  one  cried:  "  They  run  !  see  how  they  run  !  " 
"Who  run?"  said  Wolfe,  like  one  roused  from 
sleep.  "The  enemy,"  was  the  answer;  "they 
give  way  everywhere."  Wolfe  gave  an  order 
that  a  regiment  be  sent  to  cut  off  their  retreat, 
and  then  turning  on  his  side,  murmured  his  last 
words:  "Now  God  be  praised,  I  will  die  in  peace." 
Five  days  later  Quebec  surrendered,  leaving  the 
English  masters  of  Canada.  The  body  of  Wolfe 
was  carried  to  England,  and  a  monument  to  his 
memory  was  erected  in  Westminster  Abbey.  A 
marble  statue  of  him  was  ordered  by  the  Massachu- 
setts assembly.  The  spot  where  he  fell  is  marked 
by  a  small  column,  and  in  the  government  gardens 
at  Quebec  there  stands  an  -obelisk  sixty  feet  in 
height,  erected  in  honor  both  of  Gen.  Wolfe  and  of 
Montcalm,  who  met  his  death  in  the  same  battle. 
Wolfe's  life  was  published  by  Robert  AV right  (Lon- 
don, 1864),  and  in  Parkman's  "Montcalm  and 
AVolfe  "  (Boston,  1885).  The  date  of  General  Wolfe's 
death  was  Sept.  18,  1754. 

ABERCROMBIE,  James,  soldier,  was  bom 
in  Scotland,  in  1700,  and  was  the  descendant  of  a 
wealthy  Scotch  family.  He  entered  the 
British"  army,  and  became  colonel  Apr. 
16,  1746.  Jan.  31,  1756,  he  was  made  a 
major-general;  March  31,  1759,  was  com- 
missioned lieutenant-general;  and  gen- 
eral, May  25,  1772.  In  June,  1776,  he 
was  sent  to  America,  and  held  chief  com- 
mand of  the  British  and  colonial  forces 
iratil  the  arrival  of  Loudon  in  the  fol- 
lowing Augu.st.  When  Loudon  left  tlie 
country  in  1758,  Abercrombie  again  took 
command.  July  8,  1758,  at  the  head  of 
15,000  men  he  attacked  Fort  Ticonderoga 
in  the  |irovince  of  New  York,  then  in  the 
po.ssession  of  theFreneh,wilh  the  bayonet, 
a  piece  of  folly,  it  is  said,  which  cost  the  lives  of  near- 
ly 3,000  liravc  men.  Abercrombie  still  further  ex- 
hibited his  incapacity  by  unnecessarily  retreating  to 
liis  intrenched  camp  on  the  south  side  of  Lake 
George.  Superseded  by  Jeffery  Amherst,  'he  re- 
turned to  England  in  1759,  and  as  a  member  of  par- 
liament supported  the  arbitrary  measures  which  re- 
sulted in  the  independence  of  the  United  States. 
He  died  as  depot  v  governor  of  Stirling  Castle,  in 
Scollanil,  Aiir.  28,' 1781. 

ABERCROMBIE,  James,  soldier,  was  born  in 
1733,  the  son  of  Gen.  James  Abercrombie.  He  was 
a  lieutenant-colonel  in  the  British  army,  and  was 
mortally  wounded  at  the  battle  of  Bunker  Hill.  He 
was  a  captain  in  the  42d  Highlanders,  Feb.  16,  1756; 
aide-de-camp  to  Gen.  Jeffery  Amherst,  Maj'  5,  1759; 
tnajor  78th  regiment,  July  25,  1760;  lieutenant-colo- 
nel! March  37^1770.  He'  led  the  grenadiers  to  the 
assault  in  the  action  in  which  he  lost  his  life;  was  a 
brave  and  noble-hearted  soldier,  and  while  he  was 
borne  from  the  field,  he  begged  his  men  to  spare  his 
old  friend.  Gen.  Israel  Putnam,  of  the  American 
arnyf.     He  died  on  June.34,  1775. 
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ADAMS,  John,  second  president  of  the  United 
States,  was  boru  in  Braintree,  Mass.,  Oct.  30,  1735. 
He  was  the  great-grandson  of  Henry  Adams,  a  Pu- 
ritan, who  emigrated  from  England  to  Massacliu- 
setts  in  1640.  His  father,  John  Adams,  was  a  dea- 
con of  tlie  church  and  a  .selectman.  Mis  niotlier, 
Susanna  ISoylston,  was  a  danghler  of  Peter  IJoylston, 
of  iirooklino,  Mass.  The  father  was  a  faruier  of 
small  means  and  also  a  shoemaker,  but  he  managed 
to  give  his  son,  being  the  eldest,  the  henetit  of  an 
education  at  Harvard,  from  which  he  was  gradu- 
ated in  17")5,  and  soon  after  received  his  degree 
of  Bachelor  of  Arts  and  went  to  Worcester,  JIass., 
where  he  became  a  teacher  in  the  grammar  scliool. 
He  was  ambitious,  and  if  he  had 
possessed  the  necessary  inthience 
would  have  entered  I  he  army.  He 
also  thought  somewhat  of  making 
theology  his  profession;  at  the 
same  time  his  ntind  turned  nat- 
urally to  politics.  When  in  liis 
twenty-first  year  he  wrote  a  letter 
to  a  friend,  containing  the  follow- 
ing: "Soon  after  the  Reforma- 
tion, a  few  people  came  over  into 
the  new  world  for  conscience' 
sake.  Perhaps  this  apparently 
trivial  incident  may  transfer  the 
great  seat  of  empire  into  Amer- 
ica. It  looks  likely  to  me;  for  if 
you  can  remove  the  turbulent  gal- 
licks,  our  people,  according  to  the  exactest  computa- 
tions, will  in  another  century  become  more  numerous 
than  England  itself.  Should  this  be  the  case,  since 
we  have,  I  may  say,  all  the  naval  stores  of  the 
nation  in  our  hands,  it  will  be  easy  to  obtain  the  mas- 
tery of  the  seas,  and  then  the  united  force  of  all  Eu- 
rope will  not  be  able  to  subdue  us.  Tlie  only  way 
to  keep  us  from  setting  up  for  ourselves  is  to  disu- 
nite us.  Divide  et  impera.  Keep  us  in  distinct  col- 
onies, and  then  some  great  men  in  each  colony  de- 
siring the  monarchy  of  the  whole,  they  would  destroy 
each  other's  influence  and  keep  the  country  in 
equilibria."  In  October,  1T58,  Adams  gave  up  teach- 
ing school  at  '\\'orcester,  and  having  already  studied 
law  was  admitted  to  the  bar,  and  possessing  a  clear, 
sonorous  voice,  fluency  of  speech,  and  quick  coucep- 
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tion,  rapidlv  became  popular  and  respected.  On  Oct. 
2"),  1764,  Mr.  Adams  was  married  to  Abigail  Smith, 
a  daughter  of  the  luini.ster  at  Weymouth,  and  a  per- 
son rather  above  him  in  social  |iositiou.  She  jiroved 
a  good  wife  and  mother  and  made  his  home  a  happy 
one.  In  the  same  year  as  his  marriage,  Mr.  Adams 
was  choscit  .select  miui  and  assessor  and  overseer 
of  the  poor  of  the  town  of  Braintree,  and  he  now 
began  to  interest  himself  in  politics.  He  was  selected 
as  one  of  the  counsel  of  tlie  town  of  Boston,  with 
Jeremiah  Gridley,  the  head  of  the  bar,  and  James 
Otis,  the  famous  orator,  who  took  the  stand  that 
the  tmpopular  stani])  act  was  void,  because  )iarlia- 
ment  had  no  right  to  t.-ix  the  colonies.  The  repeal 
of  this  act  soon  after  ended  the  matter.  Abinit  this 
time  Adams  began  to  write  on  taxation  in  the  Bos- 
ton "Gazette,"  and  soon  .some  of  his  argiunents  were 
re])rinted  in  the  London  papers.  In  1768  he  removed 
to  Bo.ston,  and  two  years  later  was  elected  to  the  gen- 
eral court,  though  at  the  same  time  he  was  retained 
to  defend  Capt.  Preston  for  his  share  in  the  Boston 
ma.ssacre,  the  latter  being  acquitted  in  spite  of  the 
great  prejudice  existing  in  regard  to  the  affair.  In 
the  general  court  he  began  to  be  considered  a  leader 
of  the  patriot  party.  Though  he  soon  resigned,  he 
was  consulted  on  all  important  matters  by  Gov. 
Hutchinson.  On  the  organization  of  th«?  first  Ccmti- 
nental  congress,  which  met  at  Philadelphia  in  1774, 
Mr.  Adams  was  one  of  the  five  members  who  repre- 
sented Massachusetts.  Of  this  gathering  he  wrote  : 
"It  is  .such  an  assembly  as  never  before  came  to- 
gether on  a  sudden  in  any  part  of  the  world.  Here 
are  fortunes,  abilities,  learning,  eloquence,  acute- 
ness,  equal  to  any  I  ever  met  with  in  my  life.  Here 
is  a  diversity  of  religions,  educations,  manners,  inter- 
ests, such  as  it  would  seem  impossible  to  unite  in  one 
line  of  conduct."  The  battle  of  Bunker  Hill  re- 
moved the  last  shadow  of  a  doubt  in  the  mind  of  Mr. 
Adams  concerning  the  policy  of  insisting  for  the  fu- 
ture upon  the  possibility  of  reconciliation,  and  he 
became  convinced  that  this  could  not  be  accom- 
plished. He  accordingly  addressed  himself  with 
spirit  to  the  work  of  stinndating  congress  to  take 
the  most  decisive  measures  in  preparation  for  the  in- 
evitable conflict.  This  congress  substantially  de- 
clared war  against  England  by  appointing  a  commit- 
tee of  safety,  seizing  the  provincial  revenues,  ap- 
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pointing  general  officers,  collecting  stores  and  begin- 
ning to  form  an  army.  In  a  letter  written  at  this 
crisis,  Adams  declared:  "The  die  is  now  cast.  I 
have  passed  tlie  Itubicon.  Sinli  or  swim,  live  or  die, 
survive  or  perish,  with  my  country  is  my  unalterable 
determination."  Adams  distinguished  himself  in 
congress  by  his  capacitj'  for  business.  He  was  a 
hard  worlier,  chiefly  in  committees,  and  especially  val- 
uable on  the  naval  committee.  His  rules  tlien  writ- 
ten for  it  are  the  basis  of  our  present  naval  code. 
He  was  also  chairman  of  the  board  of  war,  and  dur- 
ing the  si.xteeu  months  in  whicli  he  remained  in  con- 
gress he  was  untiring  in  liis  devotion  to  the  cause, 
rising  at  four  o'clock  in  the  morning  and  working 
imtil  ten  o'clock  at  night.  Adams  claimed  that  he 
first  suggested  Washington  for  the  chief  command. 
Late  in  1775  he  was  appointed  chief  justice  of  Massa- 
cliusetts,  but  never  took  tlie  seat,  resigning  during  the 
next  year.  Adams  was  in  favor  of  the  adi  iiiti<in  of  self- 
government  by  each  of  the  colonies;  afterward  could 
come  a  confederation,  and  then  treaties  witli  foreign 
powers.  On  May  13,  1776,  he  carried  in  congress 
his  first  proposition,  and  the  others  natui-ally  fol- 
lowed. The  declaration  of  independence  was  signed 
on  July  4,  1776.     Adams  said:  "It  will  be  the  most 
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memorable  epoch  in  the  history  of  America.  It 
ought  to  be  solemnized  with  pomp  and  parade,  with 
shows,  games,  guns,  bells,  bonfires,  from  one  end  of 
this  continent  to  the  other  and  from  this  time  forev- 
ermore.  You  will  think  me  trau.sported  with  enthusi- 
asm, but  I  am  not.  I  am  well  aware  of  the  toil,  and 
blood  and  treasure  that  it  will  cost  us  to  maintain 
this  declaration  and  support  and  defend  these  states, 
yet  through  all  the  gloom  I  can  see  the  ravishing 
light  and  glory;  I  can  see  that  the  end  is  worth  more 
than  all  the  means,  and  that  posterity  will  triumph 
in  that  day's  transactions,  even  although  we  shall  rue 
it,  which  I  trust  to  God  we  shall  not/'  Tlie  optim- 
ism of  Adams  regarding  the  outcome  of  the  situation 
in  which  the  congress  had  placed  themselves  must 
have  had  its  effect  upon  those  about  him.  The  loss 
of  New  York  and  the  retreat  throuiih  New  Jersey 
excited  in  him  more  indignation  tlian  discourage- 
ment. He  took  comfort  in  every  item  of  favorable 
intelligence,  and  made  out  of  eve'ry  disaster  an  occa- 
sion for  urging  amendment  in  those  particulars  in 
which  errors  had  become  apparent.  jNIeauwhile  Dr. 
Gordon,  historian  of  the  revolution,  said  of  him:  "  I 
can  never  think  we  shall  finally  fail  of  success  while 
heaven  continues  to  the  congress  the  life  and  abili- 
ties of  Mr.  John  Adams.  In""a  word,  I  deliver  to  you 
the  opinion  of  every  man  in  the  bouse,  and  I  add 
that  he  possesses  the  clearest  head  of  any  man  in 
congress."  In  the  latter  part  of  1777  Mr.  Adams 
was  appointed  mmister  to  France,  for  which  coun- 


try he  embarked  Feb.  13,  1778,  accompanied  by  his 
son,  John  Quincy  Adams,  at  that  time  a  boy  of  ten 
years,  and  he  remained  abroad  until  midsununer, 
1779.     It  was  designed  that  he  should  supersede  Si- 
las Deane,  one  of  the  commissioners  sent  to  form  an 
alliance  with  France,  but  this  alliance  had  already 
been  completed  and   Benjamin   Frankliu   commis- 
sioned an  amliassador.     On  his  return  to  the  United 
States,    Jlr.    Adams  was   made   a   member  of  tlie 
Massachusetts   con.stitutional   convention,  but   took 
time  to  prepare  an  elaborate  review  of  the  dilferent 
nations  of  Europe  in  their  relation  to  the  interests  of 
the  United  States,  and  which  is  said  to  be  one  of  the 
ablest  of  his  many  able  papers.     In  October  he  was 
appointed   commissioner  to   Great   Britain,   having 
two  commissions,  one  to  negotiate  a  treaty  of  peace, 
the  other  a  treaty  of  commerce  with  Great  Britain, 
and  he  sailed  at  once  for  France,  from  there  going 
to  Holland,  where  he  succeeded  in  arranging  the 
second  alliance  entered  into  oy  the  United  States  as 
a  sovereign  power.    This  occurred  on  the  7th  of  Oc- 
tober, 1783,  and  being  the  exclusive  result  of  his  own 
labors,   Mr.   Adams  ranked  the  act  as  one  of  the 
greatest  triumphs  of  his  life.     Associated  with  Ben- 
jamin Franklin  and  John  Jay,  Mr.  Adams  continued 
to  work  for  a  treaty  of  peace,  the  preliminary  articles 
of  which  were  signed  Nov.  30.  1783.  b\-  the  conunis- 
sioners.    After  the  peace  had  been  concluded,  Adams 
was  sent  as  minister  to  England,  although  he  greatly 
desired  to  return  liome.     He  left  France  and  sailed 
for  England  on  the  20th  of  October,  and  soon  found 
himself  engaged  in  new  labors  which  might  extend 
his  residence  abroad  for  an  indefinite  time.     In  the 
summer  of  1784,  however,   he  was  joined  by  Mrs. 
Adams,  accompanied  by  his  only  daugliter,  and  their 
arrival  reconciled  him  to  the  condition  of  affairs. 
While  in  London  Mr.  Adams  prepared  his  "Defense 
of  the  American  C'onstitiUion,"  a  work  which  sub- 
jected him  to  the  charge  of  anti-republican  and  even 
monarchical  tendencies.     In  1787  ilr.  Adams  asked 
leave  of  congress  to  re-sign  his  )io.sition  and  return  home 
to  private  life.    Letters  nf  recall  were  accordinglv.sent 
out  by  congress  in  Februar\-,  1788.     Unforttuiately, 
with  the  exception  of  the  negotiation  of  the  treaties 
of  peace  and  of  commerce,  not  one  of  the  important 
objects  which  Jlr.  Adams  had  endeavored  to  gain  in 
England  had  been  effected.     He  was  civilly,  but 
coldly,  treated  while  in  England,  and  his  situation 
was  anything  but  agreeable.     The  prevailing  senti- 
ment in  British  councils  was  that  of  supercilious  in- 
difference to  the  wishes  of  the  new  United  States  gov- 
ernmont.    That  Mr.  Adams  was  di.sappointed  in  not 
bringing  about   a  reconciliation  between  the   two 
countries  is  undoubted,  and  as  some  compensation 
for  this  disappointment  congress  passed  the  follow- 
ing resolution:    "That  congress  entertains  a  high 
sense  of  the  services  which  Mr.  Adams  has  rendered 
to  the  United  States  in  the  various  important  trusts 
which  they  have  from  time  to  time  committed  to 
liim,  and  that  the  thanks  of  congress  be  presented  to 
liim  for  the  patriotism,  perseverance,  integrity  and 
diligence  with  which  he  hath  faithfully  and  ably 
served  liis  country."     Under  the  newly  organized 
federal  government  Adams   became  vice-president, 
and  it  is  said  of  him  that  he  probably  gave  more 
casting  votes  in  the  senate  than  all  vice-presidents 
since,  having  given  about  twenty,  nearly  all  in  sup- 
port of  Washington's  policy,  or  on  some  important 
organic  law.     Up  to  this  time  Adams  and  Jefl'erson 
had  generally  found  themselves  in  agreement,  but 
the  French  revolution  came  to  separate  their  opin- 
ions widely.    Adams  considered  the  outbreak  a  great 
evil   and   had  no  liesitation  in  so  pronouncing  it, 
while  Jefferson,  as  is  well  known,  supported  it  as  a 
marked  illustration  of  his  favorite  democratic  prin- 
ciples and  philosophy.     It  was  this  difference  be- 
tween Adams  and  Jefferson  which  at  the  time  of  the 
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Bccond  presidential  election  caused  the  friends  of  the 
latter  to  nominate  George  Clinton  for  vice-president 
against  Adams,  with  the  intention  of  defeating  him. 
The  fact  that  AV'ashington  declined  a  candidacy  for 
1  third  term  brought  about  the  lirst  actively  partisan 
contest  for  the  presidency.  There  were  five  candi- 
dates, more  or  less,  in  tlie  field,  inchiding  Adams, 
plamiltou,  Jay,  .Jetferson,  and  Thomas  Pinckney. 
In  the  electoral  college  Adams  tinally  prevailed,  hav- 
ing seventy-one  votes  to  .Jefferson's  sixty-nine.  It 
was  charged  by  Adams  that  Hamilton  divided  the 
vote  of  the  North  and  East,  and  that,  with  other  con- 
temporaneous troub!(«,  broke  up  the  federal  part.y. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  a  .single  voice  in  Virginia  and 
one  in  Xorth  Carolina  turned  the  scale.  Jlr.  Adams 
took  the  presidential  chair  with  his  coimtry  torn  by 
dissensions,  whi('li  were,  moreover,  increased  by  the 
troubles  arising  from  the  tremendous  contest  raging 
between  the  countries  of  Europe,  but  the  spirit  of 
Adams,  though  perhaps  sluggish  in  periods  of  i)0- 
litical  calm,  was  at  the  time  fully  called  out.  That 
he  felt  the  situation  deeply  is  .shown  by  the  follow- 
ing lines  written  to  bis  wife:  ".lohn  Adams  nui.st  be 
fan  inlrepid  man  to  encounter  the  o|)i'n 
as.saults  of  France  and  the  secret  hates 
of  England,  in  concert,  with  all  his 
treacherous  friends  and  o|jen  enemies 
iu  his  own  country.  Yet  I  assure  you 
he  never  felt  more  serene  in  his  life." 
In  his  inaugural  speech,  which  was 
well  received  by  the  public  at  large, 
Mr.  Adams  set  forth  a  comprehen- 
sive view  of  a  policy  suitable  for  the 
chief  magistrate  of  the  United  States 
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of  any  party,  thus  disai'm.ing  hfs  enemies  while  still 
more  tirraly  attracting  his  friends.  Even  the  oppo- 
sition declared  themselves  relieved  by  this  speech 
from  much  anxiety,  and  disposed  to  await  further 
developments  of  tlie  executive  policy.  Our  relations 
with  France  were  at  this  moment  in  a  critical  ct)udi- 
tiou.  Serious  controversies  had  arisen  between  the 
two  countries,  and  Mr.  Jlonroe,  who  was  minister  to 
Versailles,  had  misinterpreted  or  disregarded  his  in- 
structions, thus  embroiling  us  with  the  Wily  Talley- 
rand. The  exposure  of  this  entanglement  aroused  a 
strong  anti-French  feeling  and  revived  the  old  fed- 
eral party.  An  offer  of  mediation  by  the  Dutch  had 
met  with  no  success  at  the  hands  of  the  French  Di- 
rectory, which  tlirew  the  burden  of  quarrel  upon 
the  American  side.  War  was  absolutely  impending, 
and  the  po.sition  in  which  ilr.  Adams  found  himself 
was  one  of  the  gravest  and  most  unfortunate  of  crises, 
but  Mr.  Adams  was  as  shrewd  as  he  was  determined, 
and  he  succeeded  in  averting  war  between  the  two 
coimtrles,  but  at  the  expense  of  his  own  popularity 
with  his  ]iarty.  He  nominated  as  minister  to  France 
William  Vans  JIurray,  at  the  time  minister  to  the 
Hague,  an  action  which  produced  the  most  violent 
opposition  in  the  cabinet  and  the  senate ;  he  then 
added  the  names  of  Oliver  Ellsworth,  chief  justice 
of  the  supreme  court,  and  Patrick  Henry,  of  Vir- 
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ginia,  to  be  commissioners  to  France,  and  their  nom- 
inations were  ratified  by  the  senate.  Meanwhile  his 
action  in  this  matter  was  hotl_v  condemned  bj'  the 
feileralists,  and  tinally  broke  the  unity  of  the  part}'. 
When  the  new  commission  reached  France,  Bona- 
parte was  in  jiower,  and  they  found  no  further  diffi- 
culty in  effecting  an  amiealde  arrangement.  When 
the  election  of  1800  came  on,  the  federal  party  was  in 
fragments,  while  the  republicans,  a.ssuming  to  be 
democrats,  were  strong  and  were  rapidly  growing 
under  such  skillful  leadfrs  as 
Jetferson  and  Burr;  meanwhile 
Adams  was  still  popular  with 
the  peo|)le,  but  his  political  op- 
ponents loaded  him  down  with 
the  French  tnaibles,  the  alien 
and  sedition  laws,  and  many 
sins  of  which  he  was  not  guilty. 
His  private  correspondence  was 
exposed  and,  as  Iiad  been  the 
case  in  regard  to  Washington, 
he  was  accused  of  selecting  his 
cabinet  mider  British  inlluence. 
So  close,  however,  was  every- 
thing political  that  it  was  ob- 
vious the  election  for  presi- 
dent  would   be    made   almost 

impossible.  This  proved  to  be  the  ca.se  and  it  was 
thrown  into  the  house.  Jefferson  had  seventy-three 
votes;  Burr,  .seventy-three;  Adams,  sixty-five;  Pinck- 
ney, sixty-four.  As  a  fact  Adams  had  not  been  cor- 
dially supported  by  Hamilton,  who  was  the  leader 
of  his  ])arty.  ]\Ir.  Adams  retired  from  public  life 
after  an  uninterrupted  course  of  service  of  .six-and- 
twent}'  years,  in  a  greater  vari<'ty  of  trusts  than  fell 
to  the  share  of  any  other  American  of  his  time.  His 
life  furnishes  an  excellent  illustration  of  the  ingrat- 
itude of  parties  and  of  peoples.  Prudent  and  cau- 
tious, yet  courageous  and  inflexible  in  his  deternu'na- 
tiou,  where  such  cpialities  were  necessary,  the  re]Hi- 
tation  of  .John  Adams  was  destined  to  sink  under  a 
weight  of  undeserved  odium,  (rf  the  same  character 
which  had  even  smirched  that  of  the  father  of  his 
country  him.self.  The  house  of  representatives  chose 
Thomas  Jefferson  for  president  and  Aaron  Burr 
for  vice-president,  and  (m  the  day  of  inauguration 
John  Adams  left  office  without  waiting  to  see  his  op- 
ponent take  the  chair,  and  for  thirtc-en  years  these 
two  great  men  bad  no  further  intercourse.  Mean- 
while, Mr.  Adams  returned  to  his  native  state,  dis- 
graced iu  the  popular  estimiUe,  the  general  neglect 
which  he  experienced  being  only  at  last  compensated 
for  in  the  election  of  his  son,  .John  Quincy  Adams, 
to  the  presidency  of  the  United  States;  and  so  bitter 
was  public  feeling  again.st  him  that  his  alleged  mis- 
deeds were  even  used  iu  the  campaign  against  his 
son  in  1824.  Mr.  Adams  letired  to  his  estates  in 
Quincy,  JIass..  and  gave  himself  up  to  agricultural 
pursuits,  varied  by  the  fiequent  use  of  his  pen, 
mainly  in  self-defence.  While  a  resident  of  Boston, 
he  occupied  the  old  Hancock  house  shown  in  the 
illustration.  Few  men  have  fallen  so  suddenly 
from  high  political  importance  to  zero.  In  the 
last  year  of  his  term  he  received  and  wrote  letters  by 
thousands ;  in  the  next  year  he  received  scarcely 
hundreds.  He  lost  the  favor  and  got  the  spite  of 
both  parties,  therefore  he  had  plenty  of  time  on  his 
hands  for  the  physical  and  mental  labors  which 
thereafter  interested  him.  After  Jefferson  left  pub- 
lic life  he  became  reconciled  with  Adam.s,  and  the 
two  corresponded  during  the  remainder  of  their 
lives;  and  one  of  the  most  reinarkahle  events  in  the 
history  of  the  country  is  the  fact  that  both  of  the  two 
great  leaders  died  on  the  .same  day,  and  that  day,  the 
4th  of  .July,  1826,  the  semi-centennial  anniversary 
of  the  declaration  of  independence,  in  which  each 
had  taken  so  eminent  a  part. 
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ADAMS,  Abigail  Smith,  wife  of  Jotin  Adams, 
second  president  of  the  United  States,  was  born  in 
Weymouth,  Mass.,  Nov.  23,  1744.  She  was  of  gen- 
uine Puritan  stock,  her  father,  the  Rev.  William 
Smith,  having  been  for  forty  years  minister  of  the 
Congregational  church  at  Weymouth;  while  her 
mother,  whose  maiden  name  was  Elizabeth  Quincy, 
came  of  a  family  of  preachers.  She  was  the  second 
of  three  daughters.  Her  girlhood  was  passed  at  her 
parents'  home  and  at  the  house  of  her  grandfatlier. 
Col.  John  Quincy,  who  lived  in  that 
part  of  the  town  of  Braintree,  Mass., 
now  called  Quincy.  Of  her  3'outhful 
days,  she  said  herself,  in  one  of  her 
letters.  "My  early  education  did  not 
partake  of  the  abundant  opportunities 
which  the  present  days  offer,  and  which 
even  the  country  schools  now  afford. 
I  never  was  sent  to  any  school — I  was 
always  sick.  Female  education  in  the 
best  families  went  no  farther  than  writ- 
ing and  arithmetic;  in  some  few  and 
rare  instances,  music  and  dancing. "  In 
after  life,  however,  !Mrs.  Adams  made 
up  for  the  slightness  of  her  educational 
advantages  when  young,  and  became 
thoroug-rdy  well  versed  in  English  liter- 
ature, and,  especially,  a  writer  of  cor- 
respondence remarkable  for  its  vivac- 
ity and  even  brilliancy.  Indeed,  it  is 
said  that  little  would  have  been  known  of  Mrs. 
Adams's  personality  or  of  her  work  had  it  not  been 
for  the  letters  she  was  in  the  haliit  all  her  life  of 
writing  to  her  friends,  and  especiallj'  to  her  husband, 
when  the  affairs  of  the  struggling  colonies  separated 
bim  from  her.  Her  acquaintance  with  John  Adams 
was  not  satisfactory  to  her  friends  or  to  the  congre- 
gation of  her  father.  It  was  objected  that  he  was  a 
lawyer,  and  also  that,  as  the  son  of  a  small  farmer, 
he  was  hardly  good  enough  for  the  minister's  daugh- 
ter. But  the  young  man  obtained  the  consent  of 
her  father,  and  they  were  married  Oct.  35,  1764. 
The  Kev.  ;\Ir.  Smith  would  a])pear  to  have  been 
possessed  of  a  certain  sen.se  of  humor,  as,  in  answer 
to  the  objections  of  his  parishioners  to  the  match,  he 
delivered  from  his  pulpit  an  address  from  the  text 
Luke  7  :83:  "For  John  came  neither  eating  bread 
nor  drinking  wine,  and  ye  say  he  hath  a" devil." 
Two  years  before,  when  his  daughter  Jlary  was 
married  to  Richard  Cranch.  afterward  judge  of  the 
court  of  common  pleas  of  Massachusetts,  hepreached 
from  the  text  Luke  10:42:  "And  Mary  hath 
chosen  that  good  part  which  shall  not  be  taken 
away  from  her. "  For  ten  years  Mrs.  Adams  led  a 
quiet  life  iu  Braintree  or  in  Boston,  her  husband  be- 
ing frequently  away  from  her,  following  court  on 
circuit,  as  was  the  custom  in  those  days.  In  1777 
she  wrote  that  out  of  thirteen  years  of  "married  life, 
three  bad  been  passed  in  a  state  of  separation.  Mrs. 
Adams  sympathized  with  her  husband's  patriotic 
feelings  from  the  beginning;  and  the  chief  topics  of 
her  letters  were  in  reference  to  the  progress  of  revo- 
lutionary events.  Discussing  the  throwing  of  the 
tea  into  Boston  harbor,  she  wrote:  "The  tea,  that 
baneful  weed,  is  arrived.  Great  and  I  hope  effectual 
opposition  has  been  made  to  the  landing  of  it." 
While  her  hiisband  was  a  delegate  to  congress  she 
was  obliged  to  endure  great  hardships.  "Slie  was 
encumbered  with  four  small  children,  and  in  some 
peril  during  the  time  that  the  seat  of  war  was  about 
Boston.  In  17.S4  Mrs.  Adams  went  to  London  to 
rejoin  her  husband,  who  had  been  several  years 
abroad  as  one  of  the  commissioners  to  France"  and 
he  was  then  appointed  minister  to  England,  In 
London,  her  simplicity,  yet  refinement  of  manner, 
gained  for  her  many  "irieuds.  After  her  return  to 
the  United  States,  iier  intellectual  gifts,  tact,  and 
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practical  knowledge,  eminently  qualified  her  to  be 
the  companion  of  her  husband.  She  was  not  less 
helpful  to  her  son  than  to  him,  and  she  made  many 
sacritices  for  both  and  for  the  sake  of  her  coimtry. 
She  died  in  Quincy,  Mass.,  Oct.  28,  1818. 

WOLCOTT,  Oliver,  secretary  of  the  treasury, 
was  born  in  Litchfield,  Conn.,  Jan.  11, 1760,  the  son 
of  Oliver  Wolcott,  signer  of  the  declaration  of  inde- 
pendence. He  was  graduated  from  Yale  in  1778, 
but  had  interrupted  his  studies  the  year  preceding  to 
join  the  volunteers  who  so  successfully  harassed  the 
British  regulars  on  their  expedition 
to  capture^  the  Continental  stores  at 
Danburv.  In  1799  he  was  volunteer 
aid  to  his  father  in  repelling  the 
marauding  attacks  on  the  Connecti- 
cut coast,  also  acting  as  quartermas- 
ter at  Litchfield.  In  the  meantime 
he  completed  a  course  at  law,  was 
admitted  to  the  bar  in  1781,  and  re- 
moving to  Hartfoi'd  was  employed 
in  the  financial  department  of  the 
state,  and  in  1784  was  one  of  the  two 
commissioners  appointed  to  settle  the 
state  claims  against  the  federal  gov- 
ernment. He  was  the  first  to  hold 
the  office  of  comptroller  of  the  pub- 
lic accounts,  serving  from  1788  to 
1789,  when  he  was  appointed  audi- 
tor of  the  treasury  under  the  new 
con.stitution,  holding  office  until  his  appointment  by 
President  AVashington,  in  1791,  as  comptroller  of  the 
treasury.  On  Feb.  2,  179.5,  he  was  made  secretary  of 
the  treasury  on  the  retirement  of  Alexander  Hamil- 
ton. This  office  he  filled  with  integrity  and  ability 
during  the  remainder  of  Washington's  administra- 
tion, and  the  whole  of  that  of  John  Adams.  He  was 
a  stanch  federalist,  and  was  bitterly  attacked  by 
political  o|i])onents,  who  accused  the  federalist  offi- 
cials of  trying  to  destroy  the  evidence  of  peculations 
by  setting  fire  to  the  treasury  building.  Not  meet- 
ing with  a  fidl  exoneration  by  the  investigating  com- 
mittee, he  resigned  his  office  Nov.  8,  1800.  He  was 
immediately  appointed  by  President  Adams  judge  of 
the  U.  S.  supreme  court  for  the  second  district,  retain- 
ing office  until  1803.  Returning  (o  private  life,  in  New 
York  city  he  engaged  in  mercantile  affairs.  He  was 
one  of  the  foimdcrs  of  the  Bank  of  North  America, 
and  its  first  president  from  1812  to  1814.  Removing 
to  Connecticut,  he  was  elected  democratic  governor 
of  the  state  in  1817,  and  for  ten  successive  years  was 
re-elected  annually  to  the  same  office.  In  the  first 
year  of  his  office  he  was  also  president  of  the  conven- 
tion that  framed  the  new  state  constitution.  On  the 
expiration  of  his  official  term  in  Connecticut,  he  again 
made  New  York  city  his  home,  where  he  died  June 
1,  1833. 

READ,  Jacob,  senator,  was  born  in  South  Car- 
olina in  1752.  He  came  from  a  family  honorable  in 
civil  life.  After  receiving  a  liberal  education  at 
home,  he  was  sent  to  England,  where  he  studied  law 
from  1773  until  1776,  and  returning,  began  practice 
in  Charleston.  The  revolutionary  fervor,  howevei", 
carried  him  beyond  private  considerations,  and  en- 
tering the  field  he  served  as  major  of  South  Carolina 
volunteers,  but  was  unfortimately  taken  prisoner 
and  confined  at  St.  Augustine,  Fla.  for  four  j-ears. 
Upon  his  release  he  was  sent  to  the  legislature,  and, 
subsequently  represented  South  Carolina  in  the  con- 
tinental congress  from  1783  until  1786.  On  Dec.  7, 
1795,  lie  took  his  seat  in  the  U,  S.  senate  as  a  feder- 
alist, .serving  as  president  pro  tempore  in  1797,  and 
closing  his  term  jNIarch  3,  1801.  He  was  imme- 
diately appointed  by  President  Adams  judge  of  the 
L'.  S.  district  court  of  South  Carolina,  which  office  • 
he  held  until  his  death,  which  took  place  in  Charles- 
ton July  17,  1816. 
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CABOT,  George,  secretaiy  of  the  navj-,  was 
boru  ill  SiikMii,  Muss.,  Dec.  3,  1751.  A  cla.s.sical  ed- 
ucation titted  liim  for  Harvard,  which  he  entered, 
but  left  at  the  end  of  his  second  year  to  go  to  sea. 
Before  lie  was  of  aj;e  lie  rose  to  the  eoiniuaud  of  a 
vessel,  and  was  for  several  years  eiiiiaiicd  in  foreign 
trade.  Abandoning  this  life  in  his  twenty-tifth  year 
he  returned  to  Salem,  and,  entering  with  ardor  into 
the  stirring  atfairs  of  the  young  nation,  was  made  a 
member  of  the  Mas.sacliusetts  iirovineial  congress  in 
1776.  Here  he  first  advocated  those  principles  of 
political  economy  for  which  he  was  afterward  so 
distinguished.  Later  he  became  a  member  of  the 
convention  that  framed  the  constitution  of  Ma.ssa- 
chusetls,  ;uid  also  of  that  which  adopted  the  federal 
constitution  in  1788.  From  1791  until  17!)0  he  served 
with  distinction  in  the  U.  S.  senate  from  JIa.s.saclui- 
setts.  AVheu  the  olfice  of  secretary  of  the  navy 
was  created,  he  was  the  first  choice  of  President 
Adams  for  the  position,  to  which  he  was  appointed 
May  H,  1791,  but  which  he  resigned  on  the  twenty- 
first  of  the  month,  and  retained  his  seat  in  the  sen- 
ate. He  served  in  the  council  of  Massacliuselts  in 
1808,  and  was  made  president  of  the  Hartford  con- 
vention ill  1814,  being  chosen  to  the  latter  position 
for  his  iirofounil  knowledge  of  political  economy. 
He  was  a  warm  friend  of  Washington  and  Hamilton, 
and  rendered  important  .service  to  the  latter  in  the 
formation  of  his  financial  system.  The  "  History  of 
the  Hartford  Convention,"  ]iublislied  in  18^3  by 
Theodore  I)wii;lit,  will  give  his  views  on  financial 
policv.      He  died  in  Boston  Apr.  18,  1823. 

STODDERT,  Benjamin,  secretary  of  tlie  navy 
1798-1801,  was  horn  in  Charles  county," Md.,  in  1751, 
a  descendant  of  an  old  Scotch  family.  His  grand- 
fatlier  settled  in  Maryland  about  1075,  anil  his  father, 
Capt.  .Tames  Stoddert.  was  an  ollicer  in  the  old 
French  and  Indian  war,  and  was  killed  at  the  defeat 
of  Gen.  Braihlock.  Benjamin  Stoddert  was  brought 
up  as  a  merchant,  but  on  tlic  outbreak  of  the  war  of 
the  revolution  joined  the  army;  was  made  captain 
of  cavalry,  and  served  actively  and  with  distinction 
up  to  the  time  of  the  battle  of  Brandywine,  when  he 
held  the  rank  of  major.  In  that  engagement  he  was 
severely  wounded  and  was  obliged  to  retire.  He 
wassecretarv  of  the  lioard  of  war,  in  which  position 
he  contiuueil  until  the  end  of  1781.  After  the  dec- 
laration of  peace  he  settled  in  Georgetown,  I).  C,  in 
business  of  general  merchandizing,  and  was  very 
successful.  In  Maj',  1798.  he  was  appointed  secre- 
tary of  the  navy  by  President  Adams  to  succeed 
George  Cabot,  being  the  second  to  occuiiy  that  posi- 
tion, and  the  first  to  formate  a  naval  force  for  the 
defence  of  the  infant  states.  He  continued  in  the 
naval  dcixirtment  until  March  4.  1801.  After- 
ward for  a  time  he  was  acting  secretary  of  war.  At 
the  close  of  Adams's  administration  he  devoted  him- 
self to  settling  his  business  affairs,  which  had  been 
neglected,  and  he  soon  afterward  retired  to  private 
life.  He  died  in  Bladensburg,  Md.,  Dec.  18,  1813. 
WATSON,  James,  senator,  was  born  in  New 
York  city  Apr.  6,  1750.  He  was  the  brother  of 
Ebenezer  Watson  who  was  for  several  years  editor 
and  publisher  of  the  Hartford  "Courant."  He  was 
graduated  from  Yale  in  1776,  and  subsequently  en- 
tering into  mercantile  afiiairs  in  New  York  where  he 
amassed  a  large  property.  In  1791-96  he  was  a 
member  of  the  assembly,  and  in  1798  a  state  senator, 
but  resigned  to  take  his  seat  in  the  U.  S.  senate  as  a 
democrat;,  on  the  resignation  of  .John  Sloss  Hobart, 
serving  from  Dec.  11,  1798,  until  March  19,  1801.  He 
then  resigned  and  was  afterward  U.  S.  naval  agent 
at  New  York  city.  He  was  a  member  of  the  Society 
of  the  Cincinnati.  He  died  in  New  York  city  May 
15,  1806. 

TRACY,  TTriah,   senator,  was  born  at  Frank- 
lin, Conn.,  Feb.  3,  1755.     He  was  educated  at  Yale 


College,  whence  he  was  .graduated  in  1778,  and 
afterward  directing  his  attention  to  the  law,  was 
admitted  to  the  bar  in  1781,  and  rose  to  eminence  in 
that  profession.  He  served  in  the  Connecticut  state 
legislature  from  1788  to  1793.  when  he  was  elected 
to  congress  as  a  federalist  and  served  in  the  lower 
house  until  1796,  when  he  became  U.  S.  senator  in 
place  of  .Jonathan  Trumbull,  and  remained  in  that 
position  until  his  death,  which  was  caused  bj'  ex- 
posure during  the  funeral  of  a  fellow-senator.  He 
was  the  first  person  buried  in  the  congressional 
buryinij-grouncl  at  Washington.  His  three  daughters 
married  three  judges,  viz.;  .Judge  Gould,  of  Litch- 
field, Conn.;  .Judge  Howe,  of  Northampton,  !Ma.ss., 
and  .Judge  Mclcalfe,  of  Dcdham,  Mass.  Senator 
Tracy  had  a  reputation  for  wit,  was  an  able  orator, 
graceful  in  his  mode  of  delivery  and  lucid  in  argu- 
ment. He  was  an  ardent  debater,  his  ideas  coming 
rapidly  and  being  eloquently  set  forth.  He  was 
greatlv  admired  by  his  friends  and  respected  by  his 
opjion'cnls.     He  died  .July,  19,  1807. 

VINING,  John,  .seuatoi,  was  born  in  Dover, 
Del..  Dec.  2S,  l".^  He  was  well  educated,  and 
was  but  a  j'oung  man  when  he  was  nia<lc  a  member 
of  the  Continental  congress,  in  which  he  served 
from  1784  until  1786.  He  was  the  only  representative 
from  Delaware  to  the  first  and  .second  congresses,serv- 
ing  from  May  6, 1789,  until  March  2,  1793,  and  voting, 
among  ot her  measures,  for  the  location  of  the  seat  of 
government  on  the  I-'otomac.  He  was  then  elected 
to  the  I'.  S.  senate  on  Dec.  2,  1793,  resigning  his  .seat 
>Iar(h  6,  1798.  He  died  at  his  birthplace  February, 
18tl2. 

DEXTER,  Samuel,  secretary  of  the  treasury, 
was  boru  in  Boston,  May  14,  1761.  He  was  the 
son  of  Samuel  De.xter,  who  took  an  active  part  in 
the  struggles  preceding  tlu^  revf)lnfion  and  labored 
zealously  to  inform  the  people  of  the  dangerous 
policy  ]iursucd  by  the  British  ministry.  He  was 
.irradualed  from  ifarvard  in  1781,  .studied  law  under 
Levi  Lincoln  at  Worcester,  Mass.,  and  was  admitted 
to  the  bar  in  1784  with  promise  of  euiineuce  in 
his  profession.  His  commanding  ability  soon  led 
him  into  public  service.  He  repre- 
sented Massachusetts  in  the  lower 
house  in  1788-90,  served  in  the  lower 
house  of  Congress  in  1793-95,  and  in 
the  U.  S.  senate  from  Dec.  2,  1799, 
until  June,  1800,  when  he  resigned 
upon  receiving  an  appointment  by 
President  Adams  as  secretary  of 
war.  He  retained  this  oflice  until 
Dec.  31, 1800,  when  he  was  appoint- 
ed secretaiy  of  the  treasury,  and 
remained  in  the  cabinet  until  the 
clo.se  of  Adams's  administration. 
On  his  return  to  the  practice  of  his 
profession,  he  was  retained  in  im- 
portant cases  before  the  U.  S.  su- 
preme court  at  Washington,  in 
which  his  logical  reasoning  and  the 
strength  of  his  arguments  were  the  ba.sis  of  his 
success.  In  1812,  withdrawing  from  his  federal 
associations,  he  affiliated  with  the  republicans  in  the 
support  of  President  .Jefferson's  war  measures,  but 
he  repudiated  entirely  the  policy  of  that  party, 
when,  in  1816,  he  was  named  the  republican  candi- 
date for  governor  of  Massachusetts.  A  mission  to 
Spain  was  offered  him  by  President  Madison  in  1815 
but  declined.  He  was  an  ardent  supporter  of  the 
temperance  movement,  and  was  the  first  president  of 
the  first  society  formed  in  Massachusetts  for  the  pro- 
motion of  that  cause.  The  degree  of  LL.  D.  was  con- 
ferred upon  him  by  Harvard  in  1813.  Besides 
political  pamphlets,  he  published  a  poem  entitled 
"Progress  of  Science"  in  1780,  a  " Letter  on  Free- 
masonry,"  "Speeches  and  Political  Papers,"  and 
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was  the  author  of  the  reply  of  the  senate  to  the  ad- 
dress of  President  Adams  on  the  death  of  Washing- 
ton.    He  died  in  Alliens.  N.  Y.,  May  3,  1816. 

HILIiHOUSE,  James,  senator,  was  born  at 
Montville,  Conn.,  Oct.  21,  1754,  the  son  of  William 
Hillhouse,  an  eminent  jurist,  legislator  and  soldier. 
The  son  studied  in  the  schools  of  his  native  town, 
and  was  then  sent  to  Yale  College,  from  which  he 
was  graduated  in  1773.  He  began  the  study  of  law, 
but  on  the  (nubroak  of  the  revolutionary  struggle  he 
volunteered  his  services,  and  was  captain  of  the  gov- 
ernor's foot  guards  at  the  time  when 
Gen.  Tryon  invaded  New  Haven. 
From  1780  until  1789  he  was  a  repre- 
sentative in  the  legislature.  In  the 
latter  year  he  was  a  member  of  coun- 
cil. In  1791,  and  until  1795,  Mr.  Hill- 
house  was  a  member  of  congress.  In 
'  1796  he  was  chosen  U.  S.  senator  to 
fill  out  the  unexpired  term  of  Oliver 
Ellsworth.  At  the  close  of  that  term 
he  was  re-elected,  and  again  in  1803 
and  in  1809.  He  served  in  the  sen- 
ate altogether  sixteen  years,  when  he 
resigned  his  seat  in  18i0,  having  been 
.-.piMiinted  commissioner  of  the  school 
fluid  in  Connecticut.  AVhen  Thomas 
Jeft'erson  was  elected  President  and 
withdrew  from  the  senate.  Mr.  Hill- 
house  was  appointed  president  pro 
tern.  He  was  a  st  re  mg  federalist,  but  he  had  the  opinion 
that  the  .system  of  government  adopted  contained  dan- 
gerous tendencies,  and  as  early  as  1808  he  proposed 
amendments  to  the  constitution  for  their  correction. 
He  filled  the  position  of  commissioner  of  the  school 
fund  of  Connecticut  for  fifteen  years,  and  for  fifty 
years,  from  1783,  was  treasurer  of  Yale  College.  His 
alma  mater  conferred  on  him  the  degree  of  LL.D.  in 
1833.  Mr.  Hillhouse  was  one  of  tlie  most  public-spirit- 
ed citizens  of  his  time,  and  did  all  in  his  power  to  ad- 
vance the  interests  of  his  state  and  the  city  in  which 
he  lived.  He  saved  to  the  state  the  school  fund  of 
which  he  was  commissioner,  and  it  is  owing  to  his 
enterprise  that  New  Haven  is  known  as  the  "Elm 
City,"  for  he  .set  out  with  his  own  hands  mauy  of  the 
stately  trees  which  adorn  that  beauliful  city.  In 
1835  Mr.  Hillhouse  undertook  the  construction  of  the 
Farmington  and  Hampshire  Canal,  in  which  he  sunk 
much  of  his  property,  a  railroad  having  taken  the 
place  of  the  canal."  ^Ir.  Hillhouse  married  the 
daughter  of  Col.  M.  AVoolsey.  He  died  in  New 
Haven,  Conn.,  Dec.  39,  1833. 

BRADFOIID,  William,  senator,  was  born  in 
Plymjiton,  Mass.,  Nov.  4,  1739.  He  was  a  descend- 
ant from  Gov.  Bradford  of  Massachusetts.  He 
studied  medicine  anil  practiced  for  a  while  in  War- 
ren, R.  I.,  but  on  removing  to  Bristol  he  turned  his 
attention  to  law  and  soon  became  one  of  the  most 
eminent  practitioners  in  the  state.  At  the  same 
time  taking  an  active  part  in  the  revolutionary  era, 
he  became,"in  1773,  a  member  of  the  Rhode  Island 
committee  of  correspondence,  and  served  as  deputy- 
governor  the  same  year.  He  was  also  elected  a  del- 
egate to  the  Continental  congre-ss,  but  did  not  take 
his  seat.  During  the  bombardment  of  Bristol  by 
the  British,  Oct.  7,  1775,  Gov.  Bradford  went  oh 
board  the  commanding  vessel  and  treated  with  Capt. 
Wallace  for  the  cessation  of  the  cannonade.  In  the 
destruction  of  property  that  ensued  his  elegant  man- 
sion was  entirely  destroyed.  He  was  elected  U.  S. 
senator  in  1793  and  made  president  of  the  senate  pro 
tempore,  July  6,  1797.  Later  in  the  year  he  re.sianed 
his  seat.     He  died  in  Bristol,  R.  I.,  July  6,  1808. 

BINGHAM,  William,  senator,  was  born  in 
Philadeliihia,  Pa.,  in  1755.  After  his  graduation 
from  Philadelphia  College  in  1768,  his  .ability  bring- 
ing him  into  public  notice,  he  was  sent  as  an  agent 


for  the  Continental  congress  to  Martinique,  and  ap- 
pointed consul  at  St.  Pierre  in  1771.  He  was  a  del- 
egate in  the  old  congress  from  Penn.sylvania  in  1787- 
88,  and  U.  S.  senator  in  1795-1801,  acting  as  presi- 
dent jyro  tempore  in  1797.  During  his  term  of 
office  he  was  a  strong  supporter  of  President  Adams. 
He  amassed  immense  wealth,  and  in  1793  purchased 
for  !5350,ll()((  more  than  2,000,000  acres  of  land  in 
Maine,  which  he  described  in  a  pamphlet  issued  at 
the  time.  He  published  a  "Letter  from  an  Ameri- 
can on  the  Subject  of  the  Restraining  Proclamation  " 
in  1794.  He  married  Anne  Willing"  a  lady  remark- 
able for  beauty  and  elegance  of  manner,  who  dis- 
pensed his  great  wealth  in  Philadelphia  with  lavish 
hospitality.  One  daughter,  Anne  Louisa,  married 
Alexander  Baring,  the  negotiator  of  the  Webster- 
Ashburton  treaty;  the  other,  Maria  Matilda,  was 
distinguished  for  her  three  marriages  into  the  nobil- 
ity of  "France  and  England.  He  died  in  Bath,  Eng., 
Feb.  7,  1804. 

HINDMAN,  William,  senator,  was  born  in 
Dorchester  eciuiity,  .Mil.,  Apr.  1,  1743,  the  son  of 
Jacob  Hindmaii,  a  wealthy  landholder,  who  was  of 
English  ancestry,  and  high  slierifE  of  Talbot  county, 
Md.  His  son,  being  intended  for  the  bar,  was  sent 
to  London  and  entered  at  the  Inns  of  Court,  where 
he  completed  his  legal  studies,  and  in  1765,  having 
returned  home,  was  admitted  to  the  bar.  In  1766 
Jacob  Hinilmau  died,  and  his  son  inherited  his  large 
landed  estate.  On  the  outbreak  of  the  revolutionary 
war  William  Hindman  was  made  secretary  of  the 
Calvert  county  committee  of  observation,  and  was 
appointed  ti>  carry  out  the  resolves  of  the  council  of 
safety,  which  at  this  time  held  supreme  power 
in  Maryland.  He  was  a  member  of  the  state  con- 
vention" and  treasurer  of  the  eastern  shore  of 
Maryland  from  1775  to  1777.  In  the  latter  year  he 
was  elected  to  the  first  senate  of  Maryland,  where  he 
served  until  1784,  being  a  member  of  the  Continental 
congress  during  the  next  four  years.  From  1789  to 
1793  he  was  a  member  of  the  executive  council.  He 
was  elected  to  the  second  congress  to  complete  the 
unexpired  term  of  Joshua  Seney,  who  had  resigned, 
and  served  from  1793  to  1799.  He  was  a  federalist 
candidate  for  congress  during  the  next  campaign, 
but  was  defeated,  and  was  sent  to  the  state  legisla- 
ture, by  which  liody  he  was  elected,  in  December, 
1800,  to  the  U.  S.  senate,  where  he  served  until  No- 
vember, 1801,  when  he  retired  from  public  life.  A 
life  of  Senator  Hindman,  written  by  Samuel  A.  Har 
rison,  JI.D.,  was  published  at  Baltimore  in  1880 
He  died  at  Baltimore,  Md.,  Feb.  19,  1833. 

TAZEWELL,  Henry,  senator,  was  born  ii» 
Brunswick  county,  Va.,  in  1753.  His  grandfather, 
William  Tazewell,  a  lawyer,  came  from  Somerset- 
shire in  1715.  Orphaned  in  childhood,  Henry  was  a 
student  at  William  and  JIary  College,  read  law  with 
an  uncle,  rose  to  prominence  at  the  bar,  and  from 
the  age  of  twenty-two  was  constantly  in  the  public 
service.  In  the"  legislature,  1775-85,  he  promoted 
the  abolition  of  prilnogeniture  and  entail,  and  the 
separation  of  church  from  state.  In  the  convention 
of  June.  1776,  he  was  a  member  of  the  committee 
which  reported  the  declaration  of  rights,  and  the 
state  constitution.  He  was  a  judge  of  the  Virginia 
supreme  court  1785-93,  and  of  the  court  of  appeals 
on  its  creation  in  1793;  in  the  U.  S.  senate  1794-99, 
and  its  president  pro  tern,  in  1795.  As  a  JefEersonian 
he  oppased  Jay's  treaty  with  England.  He  died 
while  the  senate  was  in  se.s.sion  at  Philadelphia,  Jan. 
24,  1799. 

FOSTER,  Dwight,  senator,  was  born  in  Brook- 
field.  ."Mass.,  Dec.  7,  1757,  the  son  of  Jedediah  Foster, 
an  eminent  Massachusetts  jurist,  judge  of  probate 
and  justice  of  the  cotut  of  common  pleas  in  AVorces- 
ter,  who  died  in  1779.  Dwight  was  sent  to  Brown 
University,  whence  he  was  graduated  in  1774,  when 
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he  entered  the  law  office  of  his  brother,  Theodore,  in 
Provideiirc,  wliore  he  studied  for  some  time,  as  also 
later  in  Xcjrtlinmptnii,  Muss.  In  1778  he  was  ad- 
mitted to  the  bar  at  Providence,  R.  I.,  and  the  fol- 
lowing year  received  a  commission  as  a  justice  of  the 
peace.  On  tlie  death  of  his  father,  the  son,  who  was 
at  that  time  twcnty-llirce  years  of  age,  removed  to 
Brook'field,  and  was  clioscu  to  till  his  father's  place 
in  tlie  constitutional  convention  of  JIassachu.setts  at 
that  city.  lie  continued  to  sui'ceed  his  fatlicr  in  his 
different  olhccs.  hcinj;  made  justice  of  the  peace  for 
the  county  of  Worcester  in  1781.  special  justice  of 
the  court  of  connnou  jjleas  in  1793,  and  also  high 
sheriff  of  the  comity  in  that  year.  After  being  a 
member  of  each  branch  of  the  Ma.s.sacliusetls  legis- 
lature, he  was  elected  to  congress  as  a  federalist,  and 
served  from  1793  to  1799.  In  the  hitter  year  lie  was 
sent  as  a  delegate  to  the  state  constitutional  conven- 
tion, and  was  also  elected  a  meinbcr  of  the  U.  S. 
senate,  where  he  remained  from  1800  to  1803.  From 
1801  to  1811  Judge  Foster  was  chief  justice  of  the 
court  of  coinnioM  pleas  for  Worcester  county.  In 
1818  he  was  a  member  of  the  Massachusetts  execu- 
tive council.  .ludge  Foster  is  described  as  having 
been  mild  and  url)ane  in  his  manner,  and  of  a  large 
and  comiiianiling  tiguic.  In  17M4  lie  received  from 
Harvard  tlie  decree  of  A.M.  .fudge  Foster  died  in 
BrooUtield,  Mass.,  Apr.  29.  1833. 

SHEPLEY,  Ether,  .senator  and  jurist,  was 
born  Nov.  3,  1789,  at  Groton,  Mass.,  where  his 
ancestor  settled  about  1700.  The  name  was  then 
Sheple.  One  of  the  family,  .loseph,  opjiosed  the 
adoption  of  the  federal  constitution  in  1788.  pother 
was  graduated  from  Dartmouth  in  1811,  in  the 
class  with  Amos  Kendall,  .)oel  Parker  and  Rev. 
Daniel  Poor.  He  practiced  law  at  Saco,  Mc,  from 
1814  to  about  1831,  and  after  that  at  Portland;  was 
a  member  of  the  legislature  in  1819,  and  of  the  state 
constitutional  cmivention  in  1830,  and  U.  S.  district 
attorney  for  Maine,  1831-33.  lie  was  in  the  senate 
as  a  democrat,  1833-30,  and  supported  President 
Jackson's  removal  of  the  deposits:  a  judge  of  the 
state  supreme  court  from  1830,  and  chief  justice, 
1848-00.  Here  his  decisions  tilled  twenty-six  vol- 
umes of  reports.  On  leaving  this  post  he  was  made 
sole  commissioner  to  revise  the  state  statutes, 
which  api)eared  in  their  new  form  in  1857.  His  de- 
gree of  LL.D.  was  conferred  by  Waterville  College 
in  1843,  and  bv  Dartmouth  in  1845.  He  died  at 
Portland,  Me..  Jan.  15,  1877. 

SHEPLEY,  John,  elder  brother  of  Ether  Shep- 
ley,  was  born  at  Groton,  Mass.,  Oct.  16.  1787.  He 
studied  for  a  time  at  Harvard,  became  a  lawyer,  and 
after  some  years'  practice  in  Worcester  county, Mass., 
entered  into  partnership  with  Ether,  at  Portland,  in 
1835.  He  was  reporter  of  the  Maine  supreme  court 
183.5-49,  and  died  at  Saco,  Me.,  Feb.  9,  1857. 

STOCKTON,  Richard,  jurist  and  .senator,  was 
born  near  Princeton,  N.  J.,  Apr.  17,  1764.  He  was 
the  son  of  Richard  Stockton,  signer  of  the  declara- 
tion of  independence.  He  was  graduated  from 
Princeton  in  1779  in  his  sixteenth  year,  .studied  law 
under  Elias  Boudinot,  and  was  admitted  to  the  bar 
in  1784.  In  1793  and  1801  he  was  a  presidential 
elector,  and  in  1796  was  elected  unanimou.slj'  to 
the  U.  S.  senate  to  take  the  place  of  FredeVick 
Frelinghuysen,  resigned,  serving  until  1799,  when 
he  declined  a  re-election.  He  was  sent  to  the  lower 
house  of  congress  in  1813,  in  which  he  became 
noted  for  his  debate  with  Charles  J.  Ingersoll  on 
free-trade  and  sailors'  rights,  again  declining  a 
reappointment  at  the  close  of  his  term  in  1815. 
In  1835  he  was  appointed  one  of  the  New  Jersey 
commissioners  to  negotiate  the  settlement  of  an  im- 
portant boundary  question  with  New  York,  and 
wrote  one  of  his  most  profound  legal  arguments, 
which  accompanied  the  report  of  the  commissioners. 


Mr.  Stockton,  though  eminent  as  a  politician  and 

statesman,  was  still  more  noted  for  his  profound  legal 
knowledge  and  his  eloquence  at  the  bar,  which  for 
more  than  a  quarter  of  a  century  placed  him  at  the 
head  of  the  New  Jersey  profession.  He  died  in 
Princeton  March  7,  1828,  leaving  a  princely  fortune 
to  his  son,  Robert  Reld  Stockton,  the  noted  naval 
othcer,  who  afterward  became  a  senator  of  the 
United  States. 

NORTH,  'William,  senator  and  .soldier,  was  bom 
in  Fort  Frederick, Pemaquid, Me., in  1755.  His  father, 
Capt.  John  North,  commanded  Fort  Frederick  in 
1751,  and  Fort  St.  George,  Thomaston,  Me.,  in  1758.- 
At  the  age  of  twenty  he  entered  the  service  of  his 
country  and  served  under  Benedict  Arnold  in  the  ex- 
pedition to  Canada  in  1775.  Noted  for  courage  and 
endurance,  he  was  promoted  captain  in  .lacksou's 
Massachusetts  regiment  in  1777,  and  led  his  com- 
I'any  at  the  battle  of  Jloiimoutli,  where  he  saw  the 
splendid  results  of  Baron  Steuben's  discipline  upon 
the  disorderly  retreating  forces  of  Gen.  Lee.  In  1779 
he  became  aide  to  Baron  Steuben  who  made  him  one 
of  his  sub-inspectors  in  introducing  and  perfecting 
his  system  of  military  tactics  and  discipline  in  the 
Continental  army.  North  attended  Steuben  in  the 
Virginia  campaign  ami  was  jircseiit  at  the  surrender 
of  Coriiwallis.  He  was  aiipointed  major  in  the  3d 
U.  S.  regiment,  Oct.  30,  17K().  and  made  adjutant- 
general  of  the  army  July  19,  1798,  with  the  rank 
of  brigadier -general.  ()n  June  10,  1800,  he  was 
mustered  out,  but  was  appointed  adjutant-general 
in  1813,  which  he  declined.  He  was  once  speak- 
er of  the  New  York  as.sembly,  and  was  appointed  in 
the  place  of  John  Thomas  Ilobart,  who  resigned 
as  V.  S.  senator  from  May  31.  1798  until  March  3, 
1799,  wliere  he  became  conspicuous  as  a  federalist 
at  a  time  when  party  feeling  ran  very  high.  He 
was  one  of  the  first  canal  coniniis.sioners  of  New 
York,  and  became  a  member  of  the  Society  of  the 
Cincinnati.  He  had  remained  the  steadfast  friend 
of  Baron  Steuben,  who  bequeathed  to  him  the  bulk 
of  his  property.  This  he  divided  among  his  military 
comiiauious,  erected  a  simple  monument  over  the 
baron's  grave  at  his  home  near  Utica,  N.  Y.,  which 
has  manv  annual  vi.sitors.  Gen.  North  died  in  New 
Y(irk  city  Jan.  3.  1836. 

MASON,  Jonathan,  senator,  was  born  in  Bos- 
ton, Mass.,  Aug.  30,  1752.  He  .studied  at  Princeton 
College,  whence  he  was  graduated  in  1774.  He  then 
entered  the  office  cf  John  Adams, 
to  study  law.  In  1877  he  was  ad- 
mitted to  the  bar.  Having  been 
an  eye-witness  of  the  Boston  Massa- 
cre, he  delivered  on  March  5, 1730, 
before  the  authorities  of  Boston, 
the  official  oration  on  the  tenth  an- 
niversary of  that  occurrence.  He 
was  frecjuently  a  member  of  the 
legislature  and  in  1798  was  one  of 
the  governor's  council.  From  1800 
to  1803  he  filled  a  vacancy  in 
the  United  States  senate  and  was 
active  in  the  debates  in  that 
body,  particularly  those  on  the  re- 
peal of  the  judiciarv  act  of  1801. 
From  1817  to  1830  Mr.  Mason  was 
a  member  of  the  hou'e  of  repre- 
sentatives, acting  with  the  federal- 
ist party  on  all  the  political  ques-  ^ 
tions  which  marked  the  first  term  ^ 
of  President  Monroe.  He  resigned  before  complet- 
ing his  second  term.  He  was  a  lawyer  of  ability  and 
held  in  hia:h  repute.  Senator  Mason  died  in  Boston 
Nov.  1,  1831. 

SMITH,  Daniel,  senator,  was  born  in  Fauquier 
county,  Va.,  about  1740.  He  early  emigrated  to 
Cumberland  Yalley,  Tenn.,  being  one  of  its  first  set- 
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tiers,  and  (hiring  the  growth  of  the  state  he  filled 
many  important  offices.  During  the  revolution  he 
was  major-general  of  the  militia,  and  in  17i)0  he  was 
appointed  by  Geu.  Washington  secretary  of  the  ter- 
ritory south  of  the  Oliio  river.  He  was  a  conspic- 
uous member  of  tlie  convention  that  framed  the  con- 
stitution of  Tennessee,  and  U.  S.  senator  from  that 
state  upon  tlie  resignation  of  Andrew  Jaclsson,  serv- 
ing from  1T98  till  1799.  He  was  again  senator  from 
1805  till  1809,  wlien  he  resigned.  He  published  a 
geography  of  Tennessee,  with  the  first  map  of  that 
state,  at  Philadelphia  in  1799.  He  died  in  Sumner 
•couutv  June  16.  1818. 

SEDGWICK,  Theodore  (1st),  jurist  and  senator, 
■wasborniii  Hartford,  C'oim.,  in  May,  1746.  His  father, 
Benjamin  Sedgwick,  a  merchant,  was  descended 
from  Gen.  Robert  Sedgwick,  an  Englishman,  who 
settled  in  Charleston,  Ma.ss.,  in  1635.  Theodore  en- 
tered Yale,  but  after  studying  for  a  time  in  the  class 
of  1765,  was  suspended  for  souie  boyish  misdemean- 
or and  did  not  return.  He  then  began  the  study  of 
divinity,  bvit  relinquished  it  for  that  of  law  and  was 
admitted  to  the  bar  in  1766.  He  began  practice  in 
Great  Harrington,  Mass.,  and  then  removing  to  Shef- 
field, soon  became  distinguished, 
not  oidy  in  his  profession  but  in 
civil  affairs,  and  was  often  sent  to 
the  legislature  both  of  the  province 
and  the  state.  On  the  revolt  of  the 
colonies  he  took  up  his  country'^ 
cause  with  great  ardor,  and  enter- 
ing the  arm}',  served  on  the  staff 
of  Gen.  John  Thomas  in  the  expe- 
dition to  Canada  in  1776,  and  after- 
ward acted  unotlitlidly,  as  commis- 
sary for  the  army.  From  1785-86 
he  served  in  the  Continental  con- 
gress, and  a  year  later  to(  ik  so  im- 
portant a  part  in  putting  down 
Shays's  rebellion  that  his  life  was 
threatened,  and  his  house  at  Stock- 
bridge,  already  historic  an  the  resi- 
dence of  his  noted  family,  was  at- 
tacked by  tlie  enraged  insurgents, 
who  were  driven  off.  In  1788  he  was  speaker  of  the 
Massachusetts  house,  and  also  a  member  of  the  state 
convention,  in  which  his  ardent  support  of  the  new 
federal  constitution  contributed  in  a  great  measure 
to  its  ratification  by  that  bod}'.  He  was  a  represent- 
ative in  congress  from  Ma.s.sachusetts  in  1789-96, 
when  he  was  elected  to  the  U.  S.  senate,  presiding 
over  that  body  pro  tempore  in  1797,  and  closing  his 
term  of  service  in  1799.  He  was  then  returned  to  the 
house,  serving  until  1801,  and  acting  as  speaker  dur- 
ing the  latter  term.  In  the  national  councils  Mr. 
Sedgwick  was  a  warm  federalist,  and  active  support- 
er of  Hamilton,  .lay  and  other  party  leaders,  of 
whom  he  was  also  an  intimate  associate.  He  was  ap- 
pointed judge  of  the  supreme  court  of  Ma.ssacliusetts 
in  1803,  nolding  office  until  his  death,  and  was  noted 
for  the  clearness  of  his  judicial  opinions.  His  chief 
service  to  his  adopted  state  was  procuring  from  the 
court  in  1780  a  decision  that  restored  freedom  to 
Elizabeth  Freeman,  the  negro  slave  who  had  fled  to 
Massachu.setts  for  her  liberty,  and  thus  interpreted 
the  ilas.sachusetts  constitution  so  as  in  effect  to  abol- 
ish slavery.  Judge  Sedgwick  was  a  member  of  the 
Academy  of  Sciences,  and  received  the  degree  of 
LL.D.  from  Princeton  in  1799.  He  died  in  Boston, 
Juno  24,  1813,  leaving  a  son  of  his  own  name,  promi- 
nent at  the  Albany  bar,  and  a  daughter,  Catharine 
Maria  Sedgwick,  who  was  a  popular  author  of  the 
time. 

HENRY,  John,  senator,  was  born  in  Easton, 
Md.,  about  1750.     He  came  from  a  family  distin- 

fuished  in  public  life.     He  was  graduated  from 
'rinceton  in  1769,  was  admitted  to  the  bar  and 
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opened  a  law  office  in  his  native  town.  In  1778  he 
was  sent  as  delegate  from  Maryland  to  the  Conti- 
nental congress,  in  which  he  served  until  1781,  and 
again  from  1784  till  1787.  He  was  then  elected  sen- 
ator to  the  U.  S.  congress  under  the  constitution, 
serving  from  March  3,  1789,  until  Dec.  10, 1797,  when 
he  resigned  upon  being  elected  governor  of  the 
state.  He  was  one  of  the  members  of  congress  who 
voted  for  locating  the  seat  of  government  on  the  Po- 
tomac. He  died  at  the  close  of  his  first  year  in 
office,  in  Easton,  Dec.  16,  1798. 

LIVEBMOBE,  Samuel,  senator,  was  born  in 
Waltham,  Mass.,  Jlay  14,  1733.  He  was  graduated 
from  Princeton  in  1752,  was  admitted  to  the  bar 
two  years  later,  and  removing  to  Portsmouth,  N.  H., 
in  1758,  began  a  successful  practice  there,  which  he 
was  enabled  to  extend  while  he  was  a  member  of  the 
general  court  of  the  province  in  1768-70.  He  was 
also  king's  attorney  in  1769,  and,  upon  the  change 
in  the.  government,  state's  attorney  for  three  years, 
subsequently  becoming  judge-advocate  of  admiralty. 
In  the  meantime  he  had  become  one  of  the  original 
grantees  and  the  chief  proprietor  of  Holderness, 
N.  H.,  which  he  made  his  home  in  177.5.  He  served 
in  the  Continental  congress  in  1780-83,  when  he  re- 
signed, but  served  again  in  1785.  In  1783  he  was 
appointed  chief  justice  of  the  state  supreme  court, 
holding  office  with  distinction  until  1789,  serving 
also  in  1788  in  the  convention  that  adopted  the  fed- 
eral constitution.  He  was  a  member  of  the  first  and 
second  congresses  from  New  Hampshire  in  1789-93, 
when  he  was  elected  U.  S.  senator  in  the  latter  year, 
serving  as  president  pra  tempore  of  that  body  in  1797 
and  1799,  and  resigning  at  the  close  of  his  term  in 
1801.  He  died,  after  a  lingering  illness,  at  his  home 
Mav  18,  1803. 

DA'VENPOBT,  Franklin,  senator,  was  born 
in  Philadelphia,  Pa.  He  was  well-educated,  studied 
law,  was  admitted  to  the  bar  and  began  practice 
In  Woodbury,  N.  J.  Entering  the  revolutionary 
forces  he  served  as  captain  of  artillery  in  Col.  New- 
comb's  brigade  of  New  Jersey  troops.and  subsequent- 
ly under  Col.  Smith  in  Fort  jlifflin  on  the  Delaware. 
He  was  presidential  elector  in  1793  and  again  in 
1813  from  New  Jersey.  During  the  whiskey  insur- 
rection in  1794,  he  was  colonel,  commanding  the 
New  Jersey  line  at  Pittsburg.  He  was  apiMiinted  the 
first  surrogate  of  Gloucester  county,  and  subsequent- 
ly was  appointed  to  the  U.  S.  senate  upon  the  resigna- 
tion of  John  Rutherfurd,  serving  from  Dec.  19,  1798, 
until  !Mareh3,  1799,  when  he  was  succeeded  by  James 
Schureman.  He  was  then  elected  a  representative  in 
congress  and  served  from  Dec.  2,  1799,  till  INIarch  3, 
1801.     He  died  in  Woodbury,  N.  J.,  about  1839. 

LAURANCE,  John,  senator,  was  born  in 
Cornwall,  Eiig.,  in  1750.  He  came  to  New  York  in 
1767,  was  admitte<l  to  the  bar  in  1772,  and  became 
distinguished  in  his  profession.  Entering  into  the 
patriotic  spirit  of  those  stirring  times,  in  1775  he  was 
commissioned  in  the  1st  New  York  regiment,  of 
which  Gen.  Alexander  Macdougall  was  then  colonel, 
and  on  Oct.  6,  1777,  was  appointed  aide-de-camp  to 
Gen.  Wa.sliingtou.  xVfterward  he  presided  at  the 
trial  of  Major  John  Andre  as  judge-advocate  gen- 
eral. At  the  close  of  the  war  he  resumed  his  prac-  ' 
tice,  but  was  again  carried  into  public  life  as  a  mem- 
ber of  congress  in  1785-86,  but  was  not  returned  on 
account  of  the  opposition  created  by  his  advocacy  of 
the  adoption  of  the  new  federal  constitution.  "  In 
1789  he  was  sent  to  the  state  senate,  and  from  there 
he  went  as  the  first  member  from  New  York  to  the 
first  U.  S.  congress,  in  which  he  retained  his  seat  until 
1793.  In  1790  he  was  appointed  to  the  U.  S.  district 
court  of  New  York,  but  resigned  his  seat  on  the  bench 
upon  being  elected  to  the  U.  S.  senate  in  1796,  re- 
taining his  .seat  until  1800,  aad  presiding  over  that 
body  in  1798.     He  was  a  zealous  defender  of  his 
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country  both  in  the  field  and  in  civil  life.  On  all 
questions  of  public  policy,  especially  on  the  com- 
mercial interests  of  the  country,  he  evinced  great 
comprehensiveness  and  foresight.  He  was  the  per- 
sonal friend  of  both  Washington  and  Hamilton.  He 
married  Elizabeth,  the  daujjhler  of  Oen.  Alexander 
Macdouuall,  and  afterward  P^li/.abeth  Livlnsrston,  of 
Pliiladrlpliia.      He  died  November,  1810. 

MASON,  Stevens  Thomson,  senator,  was 
■born  in  Stafford  county,  Va. ,  in  1700.  He  was  the  son 
of  Thomson  Mason,  and  his  earliest  American  ances- 
tor was  George  Mason,  whoemigrated  from  F^ngland. 
settled  in  Stafford  county,  Va.,  and  died  there  in 
168fi.  This  George  Mason  was  a  royalist,  who  com- 
manded a  troop  of  horse  under  Charles  II.,  with 
vvlioni  he  escaped  after  the  liattle  of  Worcester,  in 
the  disLcuise  of  a  peasant.  Having  brought  over 
•with  him  eighteen  persons  to  the  colony  of  Virginia, 
he  received  a  grant  of  land  which  became  the  fam- 
ily estate.  His  sons  and  grandsons  were  all  prom- 
inent personages  in  the  history  of  Virginia.  Ste- 
vens Thom.son  Mason  was  educated  at  VVilliam  and 
Mary  College,  and  on  the  outbreak  of  the  revolution- 
ary war  volunteered  his  services  ami  was  an  aide  to 
Gen.  Washington  and  was  present  at  the  siege  of  York- 
town,  Afterward  he  became  a  g<'neral  of  militia. 
He  was  a  member  of  the  house  of  delegates  of  Vir- 

finia  and  of  the  .state  constitutional  convention  in 
788.  On  the  establishment  of  the  constitutional 
government,  he  was  elected  to  the  United  States 
senate,  in  which  body  he  served  from  Dec.  7,  179o, 
to  ^larch  3,  1803.  ^lason  became  seriously  involved 
during  his  senatorial  career,  in  comicction  with  the 
Jay  treaty, which  was  one  of  the  most  .serious  ()ucs- 
tions  considered  by  the  goveriunent  of  the  United 
States  during  the  first  twenty-five  years  of  its  his- 
tory. This  treaty,  negotiated  by  .John  .lay  in  1794-9.'">, 
was  ratified  in  secret  se.ssion  by  the  smallest  possible 
constitutional  majority.  It  was  forbidilcn  l>y  the 
senate  that  the  treaty  should  be  pulilishcd,  but  Sen- 
ator ^lason  did  actually  cause  to  be  printed  in  a  Phil- 
adelphia pajier,  the  "  Aurora,"  at  fiist  an  abstract  of 
the  iiistrunient  and  afterward  a  complete  copj-  of  it 
in  all  its  details.  This  action  created  the  greatest  ex- 
citement between  the  two  political  (larties,  being  a]!- 
plaudcd  by  the  republicans  and  savagely  attacked 
by  the  federalists.  The  provisions  of  the  treaty,  as 
soon  as  they  were  made  public,  aroused  the  greatest 
excitement  among  the  people,  who  thought  th,'it  the 
interests  of  the  country  were  being  .sacrificed  to  an 
unworthy  con.sideration  for  the  claims  of  Great  Brit- 
ain. So  great  was  the  irritation  caused  by  this  treaty, 
that  Alexander  Hamilton,  who  was  its  strongest  ad- 
herent and  .advocate,  was  actually  assaulted  at  a 
public  meeting  in  New  York.  The  connection  of 
Mason  with  the  .lay  treaty  gave  him  his  principal  if 
not  his  only  claim  to  the  interest  of  posterity.  Sen- 
ator Mason  was  a  warm  personal  friend  of  Thomas 
Jeffer.son,  and  his  .strong  political  ally  during  all  the 
struggles  which  he  experienced  in  his  administration 
of  the  government.  Personally,  Senator  Mason  was 
also  a  most  popular  man,  esteemed  for  his  integrity 
and  admired  for  his  remarkable  abilitv  as  an  orator. 
He  died  in  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  Jtay  10,  1803. 

FOSTER,  Theodore,  scniitor,  was  born  in  Brook- 
field,  Ma.ss.,  Apr.  29,  17.53.  His  father,  .Tedediah 
Foster,  was  a  jurist  of  distinction  and  an  active 
patriot  of  the  revolution.  After  graduating  from 
Brown  in  1770,  Theodore  was  admitted  to  the  bar, 
and  opened  an  office  in  Providence,  R.  I.,  where 
he  had  made  his  home.  For  more  than  thirty  years 
he  was  engaged  in  active  public  life  during  the 
formative  period  of  his  country's  history.  In  1776  he 
■was  a  member  of  the  state  house  of  representatives, 
serving  until  1782,  and  thereafter  was  town  clerk  of 
Providence  for  several  years.  In  May,  1785,  he  was 
appointed  judge  of  the  court  of  admiralty.      In  1790 


he  was  elected  to  the  U.  S.  senate,  and  served 
through  the  stormy  period  of  President  Adams's 
administration,  closing  his  third  term  in  1813.  He 
again  served  in  the  state  legislature  from  1812  until 
1816  as  a  representative  from  Foster,  a  town  that 
bore  his  name.  In  the  meantime,  he  continued  his 
interest  in  education,  and  was  very  active  in  promot- 
ing the  interests  of  his  alma  mater,  of  which  he  was 
for  several  years  an  overseer.  He  was  also  noted  as 
an  antiquarian,  and  had  collected  material  for  a 
"History  of  Rhode  Island,"  whi(-h  he  did  not  livelo 
complete.  In  1786  the  degree  of  A.JI.  was  con- 
ferred u|5on  him  bv  Daitmouth.  He  died  in  I'rovi- 
dence.  R.  I.,  .Tan. ']3,  1828. 

WELLS,  William  Hill,  senator,  was  born  in 
Peim.sylvania  about  1760.  After  receiving  a  good 
education,  he  removed  to  Delaware,  and  for  several 
years  was  a  successful  merchant  in  Dagsboro'  and 
Mill.sboro'.  He  however  abandoned  business  af- 
fairs for  law,  and,  after  ad niissi(ai  to  the  bar  began 
practice  in  Georgetown.  Later,  he  settled  in  Dover, 
and  acquired  a  large  practice,  at  the  same  time  de- 
voting himself  to  the  care  of  va.st  estates  in  Sussex 
county,  including  the  cypress  swamp,  which  he 
had  received  from  his  wife.  He  was  elected  U.  S. 
senator  to  fill  the  place  of  .Tosiah  Clayton,  deceased, 
serving  from  Feb.  4,  1799,  until  Jlay  6,  1804,  when 
he  resigned,  but  again  served,  ujion  the  resignation 
of  .Tames  A.  Bavard,  from  .June  10,  1813,  untilMarch 
3,  1817.     He  died  in  Millsboro,  Del.,  March  11,  1829. 

MORRIS,  Gouverneur,  statesman,  was  born  at 
ilorrisania,  N,  Y,,  Jan.  31,  17.")2.     He  belonged  to 
one  of  the  wealthiest  and  best-known  families  in  the 
colonies.      He  was  graduated  ficim  King's  College 
(now  Columliia)  at  sixteen  years  of  age,  after  which 
he  studied  law  with  William   Smith,   at  that  time 
chief  justice  of  the  province  of  New  Y(Jili.      In  1775 
be  was    sent    as  a  delegate    to 
the   provincial    congress,    where 
he  won  a  reputation  as  a  brilliant 
debater,    showing   himself   from 
the   first   an   ardent  advocate  of 
the  war  for  independence.     The 
con.stitution  of  the  state  of  New 
York  was  adopted  by  the  Kings- 
ton   convention   April   20,   1777, 
and    formally  published   to  the  ^  • 
assembled  people  on  the  morn- , 
ing    of    the    twenty-second.      It 
was  ]iractically  the  work  of  John 
Jay,  Robert    R.  Livingston  and  'if 
Gouverneur  Morris  —  all  young 
men.      This  is  the    constitution 

which  Gov.  Horatio  Sevmour  /^^ ,/  _^^  -/--r^ 
afterward  called  "  a  proof  of  the  ,^r^''^'<>  ^.^^<i^^i^'^ 
profound  knowledge  of  its  lead- 
ing men  in  the  principles  of  civil  liberty,  good  gov- 
ernment, and  con.stitutional  law."  Morris  was  made 
a  member  of  the  Continental  congress  by  the  New 
York  convention  in  1777.  During  his  term  of  ser 
vice  he  was  chairman  of  several  important  stand- 
ini;  committees,  a  practicing  lawyer  in  the  Philadel- 
jihia  courts,  a  sharer  of  Washington's  privations  at 
Valley  Forge,  as  a  member  of  a  conmiission  entrusted 
with  the  task  of  feeding  and  clothing  the  destitute 
army,  and  chaimian  of  a  committee  whose  report  on 
foreign  relations  led  to  the  final  treaty  of  peace.  In 
1781  he  became  as.sistant  minister  of  finance  under 
Robert  Morris,  which  office  he  held  for  aljout  four 
years.  He  was  a  member  of  the  constitutional  con- 
vention of  1787,  advocating  in  that  body  such  con- 
servative measures  as  a  permanent  executive,  a  free- 
hold qualification  for  voters,  and  a  senate  for  life. 
His  favorite  measures  were  not  adopted,  but  he  ac- 
quiesced in  the  necessity  of  compromise  and  took  so 
active  a  part  in  the  drawing  up  of  the  final  docu- 
ment that,  according  to  Madison,  ' '  the  finish  given 
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to  the  style  and  arrangement  of  the  constitution 
fairly  belongs  to  Mr.  Morris."  The  ne.xt  year  he 
sailed  for  Europe,  partly  for  pleasure,  partly'  as  the 
financial  agent  of  Robert  Morris,  thus  realizing  the 
ardent  desire  of  his  boj-hood  to  travel  in  the  Old 
World;  "  to  rub  off"  as  he  put  it,  "in  the  gay  circles 
of  foreign  life  a  few  of  those  many  barbarisms 
which  characterize  a  provincial  education."  He  re- 
mained abroad  ten  years,  acting  in  1791  as  Washing- 
ton's deputy  to  sound  the  British  ministry  as  to  their 
intention  regarding  certain  difficulties  growing  out 
of  the  late  war,  and  for  two  years  (1792-94)  as  United 
States  minister  to  France.  He  was  U.  S.  senator 
from  18()0-I8()3,  and  chairman  of  the  Erie  Canal 
commission,  and  president  of  the  New  York  Histor- 
ical Society  during  the  last  years  of  his  life.  He 
published  a  number  of  political  and  historical  ad- 
dresses and  funeral  orations.  His  "Letters  and 
Journals,"  ably  edited  by  Annie  Gary  Morris,  show 
him  to  have  been  one  of  the  most  voluminous  and 
entertainiug  correspondents  of  the  period  to  wliich 
he  belonged.  Jared  Sparks  is  the  author  of  a  three- 
volume  biography  of  him  (1832),  and  Theodore 
Roosevelt  of  a  one-volume  biography  in  the  "Ameri- 
can Statesmen  Series  "  (1888).  He  died  at  Jforrisania, 
N.  Y.,  Nov.  6,  1816. 

liATTIMEB,  Henry,  senator,  was  born  in 
Newport,  Del.,  Apr.  24,  17.52.  He  was  prepared 
for  tlie  practice  of  medicine  in  Philadelphia  and 
Edinburgh,  and  on  his  return  liome  commanded  a 
successful  practice  imtil  1777,  when  he  was  appoint- 
ed, with  Dr.  .James  Tilton,  surgeon  of  the  flying 
hospital  for  the  benefit  of  the  woimded  on  the 
field.  At  the  close  of  the  war  he  resumed  his 
private  practice,  but  withdrew  from  the  profession 
to  enter  public  life.  After  serving  in  the  lower 
house  of  the  state  legislature,  he  represented  Dela- 
ware in  congress,  as  a  federalist,  serving  from 
Feb.  14,  1794,  until  Feb.  28,  1795,  when  he  was 
elected  U.  S.  .senator  upon  the  resignation  of  George 
Read,  and  served  imtil  JLirch  3,  1801.  He  died  in 
Philadelphia,  Pa.,  Dec.  19,  1819. 

RUTHEBFTJRD,  John,  .senator,  was  born  in 
New  York  city  in  1760.     His  father.  Waller  Ruther- 
furd,  son  of  Sir  John,  of  Edgerston,  Scotland,  early 
became  a  citizen  of  New  York  state.     John  studied 
at  Princeton  under  the  celebrated  John  Witherspoon, 
D.D.,  and  was  graduated  in  1776  in  a  class  with  Gov. 
Davie  of  South  Carolina,  Jonathan 
Dayton,  LL.D.,  and  John  Pintard, 
LL.D.      He  was  admitted   to  the 
bar  and  attained  distinction  in  his 
profession,  for  manj'  years  having 
charge  of  much  of  the  property  of 
Trinity  church.  In  1787  he  remov- 
ed to  New  Jersey  and  became  one 
of  the  foremost  promoters  of  the 
best  public  measures  of  that  state, 
which  he  also  represented  in  the 
legislature.     In  1788,  though  only 
_^.  „. ,  twenty-eight  years  of  age,  he  was 

fj         / '         /:^:  chosen  a  presidential  elector,  and 

(■        j  froml791imtill7981ieservedin  the 

I  ^,  J        U.  S.  senate,  resigning  at  the  close 

of  his  second  term,  being  the  last 
y  '    -y}     y   _  survivor  of  the  senators  of  Wash- 

'It/'hvi- /U/iyMkfLi^-iay:^    ington's  administration.  Mr.  Ruth- 
^  /  erfurd  now  gave  his  attention  to 

his  immense  lauded  estates  in  New 
Jersey,  devoting  himself  especially  to  scientific  agri- 
culture, by  which  the  value  of  his  property  was 
measurably  enhanced.  At  the  same  time  he  was  in- 
fluential in  promoting  internal  improvements  in  his 
state.  In  the  important  territorial  controversy  be- 
tween New  Jersej'  and  New  York  in  182.5,  he' was 
one  of  the  commissioners  appointed  to  adjust  the 
boundary  liue;  also  in  1829  and  1833  he  served  with 


the  appointed  commission  in  settling  the  line  between 
those  states  and  Pennsylvania.  He  died  Feb.  23, 
1840. 

DANA,  Samuel  Whittlesey,  senator,  was 
born  in  Wallmgford,  Coim.,  Feb.  13,  1760.  He 
was  a  son  of  James  Dana,  the  celebrated  Connect- 
icut clergyman  and  antagonist  of  Jonathan  Ed- 
wards. He  studied  at  Yale,  where  he  was  graduated 
in  1775,  entered  a  law  office,  was  admitted  to  the  bar 
and  became  an  able  and  eminent  lawyer.  He  was  a. 
federalist  in  politics  and  was  elected  to  congress  by 
that  party,  and  being  a  number  of  times  re-elected, 
served  from  Jan.  3, 1797,  until  May  1, 1810.  He  was 
then  elected  United  States  senator  to  succeed  James 
Hillhouse,  and  continued  a  member  of  that  body 
during  the  next  ten  years.  In  1821  he  settled  in 
Middletown,  Conn.,  and  was  elected  mayor,  an  of- 
fice which  he  continued  to  hold  for  a  number  of 
years.     He  died  in  that  city  July  31,  1830. 

GOODHUE,  Benjamin,  senator,  was  born  in 
Salem,  Mass.,  Oct.  1,  1748.  He  was  graduated  from 
Harvard  in  1766,  in  the  same  class  with  Sir  William 
Pepperell,  Thomas  Barnard,  D.D.,  and  Thomas 
Prenti.ss,  D.D.  He  engaged  in  mercantile  affairs  in 
his  native  town  with  great  success  and  distinction, 
and  afterward  entered  public  life.  From  1784  until 
1789,  he  served  in  the  state  senate  and  was  then  elect- 
ed to  the  first  U.  S.  congress,  serving  until  1795. 
His  large  experience  in  commercial  matters  enabled 
him  to  prepare,  with  the  assistance  of  Mr.  Fitzsim- 
mons,  the  code  of  revenue  laws,  most  of  which  are 
still  in  force.  In  1796  he  was  elected  U.  S.  senator 
to  take  the  place  of  George  Cabot,  serving  until  1800, 
and  achieving  great  distinction  as  chairman  of  the 
committee  on  commerce.  He  then  resigned  and 
withdrew  from  public  life.  Mr.  Goodhue  was  of  the 
Washington  school  of  politics,  and  had  for  his  col- 
league in  the  senate  Caleb  Strong,  subsequently 
governor  of  Massachusetts.     He  died  July  28,  1814. 

SHEAFE,  James,  senator,  was  born  in  Ports- 
mouth, N.  H.,  Nov.  16,  1755.  He  was  graduated 
from  Harvard  in  1774.  Having  interested  himself 
in  politics,  he  became  a  member  of  the  board  of  se- 
lectmen of  Portsmouth,  in  which  position  he  served 
for  a  number  of  years.  He  was  afterward  elected 
frequently  to  both  houses  of  the  New  Hampshire 
legislature  and  to  the  state  executive  council.  From 
1789  to  1801  he  was  a  member  of  congress,  in  the 
latter  year  being  chosen  U.  S.  senator.  He  resigned 
from  this  position  in  1802.  lu  1816  he  was  nomi- 
nated by  the  federalists  as  a  candidate  for  the  gov- 
ernorship of  New  Hamp.shire,  but  was  defeated  by 
William  Plumer.     Re  died  Dec.  5,  1829. 

CHIPMAN,  Nathaniel,  senator,  was  born  in 
Salisbury,  Conn..  Nov.  lo,  17.52.  He  studied  at  Yale, 
whence  he  was  graduated  in  1777.  While  still  in  his 
senior  year  in  college  he  accepted  a  lieutenant's  com- 
mission in  the  army,  and  served  in  the  campaign  of 
Valley  Forge  in  1777-78,  and  at  ^Monmouth  and 
White  Plains.  Immediately  afterward  he  resigned 
his  commission  and  went  to  Litchfield,  Conn., where 
he  studied  law,  and  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  I\Iarch, 
1779.  He  afterward  settled  in  Tinmouth,  Vt.,  and 
in  1784r-85  was  a  member  of  the  Vermont  state  legis- 
lature. In  the  following  year  he  was  made  a  judge 
of  the  state  supreme  coui-t,  and  in  1789  was  iqipointed 
chief  justice.  It  was  at  this  time  t  hat  the  differences 
occurred  between  the  states  of  Vermont  aud  New 
York  in  regard  to  boundary  lines,  and  Judge  C^hip- 
man  was  appoiuted  one  of  the  commissioners  to  ad- 
just these  differences,  and  two  years  later  to  nego- 
tiate the  admis.sion  of  Vermont  into  the  Union.  In 
this  same  year,  1791,  President  Washington  appointed 
him  judge  of  the  U.  S.  district  court  of  \  ermont. 
This  position  he  resigned  in  1793,  and  in  October, 
1796,  was  again  selected  as  chief  justice  of  the  state 
supreme  court  of  that  state.     At  the  same  time  he 
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Was  appointed  a  member  of  a  committee  to  revise  the 
statutes  of  the  state,  and  most  of  the  duties  of  this 
committee  fell  to  liim.  In  1797  Judge  Chipman  was 
chosen  U.  S.  senator,  and  lield  that  position  until 
1803.  Between  1806  and  1811  he  was  a  representative 
in  the  state  legislature,  and  in  1813  one  of  the  council 
of  censors,  tn  this  same  year  he  was  again  chief 
justice  of  the  supreme  court  of  the  state,  ami  con- 
tinued to  hold  that  office  until  181o,  and  from  181(i 
imtil  his  death  was  professor  of  law  at  Jliddleljury. 
He  ol)tained  .some  reputation  as  a  writer,  having  pub- 
li.slicd,  in  1793,  "  Sketches  of  the  Principles  of  Gov- 
ernment," and  also  a  work  entitled  "  Reports  and 
Di.ssertations."  lie  also  revised  the  laws  of  the  .state 
of  Vermont  in  1836.  Judge  C'hipman's  life  was 
written  and  iiuhlished  by  his  brollier,  Daniel  Chip- 
man,  in  15()sl()ii,  in  1846.  Judge  Chipman  died  in 
Tinmoulh,  Vt.,  Feli.  1.1,  1843. 

ANDERSON,  Joseph,  senator,  was  born  near 
Philadelphia,  Nov.  5,  1757.  His  early  education 
was  good,  and  lie  was  prejiaring  for  the  bar  when 
the  battle  of  Lexington  sounded  the  note  of  war,  and 
he  entered  the  revolutionary  forces  as  an  ensign  in 
New  Jersey  troops,  and  laid  down  his  arms  only  at 
the  glorious  close.  Promciled  lo  be  captain,  he  led  ids 
company  at  I  he  bat  tie  of  .Monmouth.  IlesuliseciuciUly 
served  under  Sullivan  in  the  expedition  against  the 
Iroquois.and  was  present  at  Valley  Forge  anil  thesiege 
of  Yorktowu.  He  was  then  retircil  with  the  brevet 
rank  of  major.  At  the  close  of  the  war  he  was  still 
a  young  man  and  began  the  practice  of  law  in  Dela- 
ware. In  1791  Washington  made  him  judge  of  the 
territory  south  of  the  Ohio  river,  in  which  capacity 
he  assisted  in  drawing  up  the  constitution  of  Ten- 
nessee, where  he  made  his  home.  He  was  sent  to  the 
U.  S.  senate  from  that  state,  and  held  his  seat  from 
1797  until  181"),  doing  important  work  on  conunittecs, 
and  acting  as  ]i resident  p/-o  tempore  on  two  occasions. 
From  181.")  until  1836  he  was  lirst  comptroller  of  the 
trea.Mu-y.   He  dii'd  in  Washington,  D.C.,  Apr.  17, 1837. 

SCHUBEMAN,  James,  senator,  was  born  in 
New  Jersey  in  17o7.  He  was  graduated  from 
Queen's  (now  Rutgers)  College  in  1775.  At  the  bead 
of  a  company  of  volunteers  lie  took  part  in  the  battle 
of  Long  Island,  Aug.  37,  1776.  During  the  revolu- 
tionary war  he  was  taken  prisoner  and  eontined  in 
the  New  York  sugar-house,  where  he  suffered  great- 
ly from  hunger,  but  with  one  comjianion  escaped 
and  joined  the  American  army  at  Morristown,  N.  J. 
In  1786-S7  he  was  a  delegate  from  New  Jersey  to 
the  Continental  congress;  was  a  member  of  the 
U.  S.  congress  in  178'9-91  and  1797-99.  From  1799 
to  1801  Mr.  Schureman  was  U.  S.  senator  from  New 
Jersey,  and  then  resigned.  He  was  aftenvard  may- 
or of  the  city  of  New  Brunswick,  N.  J.,  and  served 
a  fourth  time  in  the  U.  S.  congress  from  1813  to  1815. 
He  died  at  New  Brunswick,  'N.  J.,  Jan.  23,  1824. 

GREENE,  Bay,  senator,  was  born  in  War- 
wick, R.  I.,  Feb.  3,  1765.  His  father,  William  Ray, 
and  his  granilfather,  of  the  same  name,  were  both 
governors  of  Rhode  Island.  Rav  was  craduated 
from  Yale  in  1784,  studied  law  under  Gen.  James  M. 
Varnum,  and  was  admitted  to  practice  in  Provi- 
dence. In  1794  he  succeeded  AVilliam  Channing  as 
attorney-general  of  Rhode  Island,  continuing'"  in 
otfic^e  until  Nov.  22,  1797,  when  lie  was  sent  to  the 
U.  S.  senate  to  fill  the  vacancy  caused  by  the  resig- 
nation of  William  Bradford.  He  was  returned  to 
the  senate  for  a  second  term,  but  resigned  on  Dec.  7, 
1801,  upon  being  appointed  district  Judge  of  Rhode 
Island  almost  at  the  last  moment  of  John  Adams's 
administration.  He  lost  the  office,  however,  through 
some  informality  in  the  appointment,  which  Presi- 
dent Jefferson  refu.scd  to  correct.  He  died  in  War- 
wick, R.  I.,  .Tan.  11,  1849. 

BRADLEY,  Stephen  Bow,  senator,  was  born 
in  Wallingford  (now  Cheshire),  Conn.,  Oct.  20,  1754. 
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He  studied  at  Yale,  whence  he  was  graduated  in 
1775  and  afterward  entered  the  law  otticc  of  Judge 
Reede,  being  admitted  to  tlie  bar  in  1779,  in  which 
year  he  settled  in  Vermont,  and  became  active  in  the 
organization  of  the  state.  During  the  revolutionary 
war,  he  commanded  a  company  of  the  Cheshire  vol- 
unteers and  was  acting  as  an  aide  to  Gen.  Wooster, 
when  that  officer  fell  in  a  skirmish  with  the  enemy 
at  Daiibury.  Bradley  was  one  of  the  first  senators 
of  Vermont,  being  elected  as  a  democrat  to  the  sec- 
ond and  tliird  congre.s.ses,  and  alsoto  the  .seventh  and 
twelfth,  and  during  that  time  being  on  certain  occa- 
sions president  pro  lem.  He  was  t  lie  author  of  ' '  Ver- 
mont's Appeaf  "  (1779).  He  retired  from  public  life 
in  1S13.  and  died  in  AValpole,  N.  II.,  Dec.  16,  1830. 

PINCKNEY,  Charles,  .statesman,  was  born  at 
Charleston.  S.  C!.,  in  1758.  He  was  a  grandson  of 
William  Pinckney,  South  Carolina  commi.ssary-gen- 
eral  from  1703  to  176().  He  received  his  education 
in  Charleston,  and  studied  law  with  his  father.  In 
1779  he  was  a  member  of  tlie  state  legislature.  The 
next  year,  when  Charleston  was  tak- 
en by  the  British,  Pinckney  was  cap- 
tured and  .sent  to  St.  Augustine.Fla., 
wliere,  for  some  time,  fie  was  kept 
on  a  prisoii-.ship.  He  served  in  the 
Continental  congress  from  1785  to 
1788.  In  1787  "lie  was  a  delegate 
from  South  Carolina  to  the  conven- 
tion which  framed  the  con.stitution 
of  the  United  States,  in  whicli  he 
acted  a  distingiiislied  part.  He  sub- 
mitted and  .advocated  in  it,  with 
great  ability,  a  plan  of  government 
prepared  liy  himself,  a  large  por- 
tion of  which  was  incorporated  into 
the  constitution.  In  the  South  Car- 
olina state  convention  called  to  rat- 
ify the  Federal  constitution  (1788), 
he  was  also  a  leading  member. 
From  1798  to  1801  he  was  U.  S.  senator  from  South 
Carolina,  but  resigned  his  .seat  to  accept  the  post  of 
U.  S.  minister  to  Spain,  where  he  remained  until 
1805.  He  was  governor  of  his  native  state,  1789- 
93,  1796-98,  1806-8.  Prom  1810  to  1814  Gov. 
Pinckney  served  in  the  state  legislature.  In  1819-20 
he  was  a  South  Carolina  representative  in  the  U.  S. 
congress,  and  distinguished  himself  liy  his  opposi- 
tion to  the  Missouri  compromise.  His  speech  on 
that  question  was  the  last  act  of  his  pufjiic  life.  He 
died  at  Cliarleston,  S.  C,  Oct.  39,  1834. 

GUNN,  James,  senator,  was  born  in  Virginia 
in  1739.  He  was  educated  in  the  common  schools, 
studied  law,  and,  after  his  admission  to  the  bar,  re- 
moved to  Savannah,  Ga.,  and  built  up  a  successful 
practice.  He  was  elected  U.  S.  senator  from  Georgia 
to  the  first  congress,  and  sei-ved  through  President 
Adams's  administration  until  Jlarch  3,  1801,  voting 
for  the  location  of  the  scat  of  government  at  Wash- 
ington. He  died  in  Louisville,  Ga.,  .Inly  30,  1801. 
JONES,  'Walter,  member  of  congress  and  phy- 
sician, was  f)orn  in  Virginia  in  174.5.  After  his  grad- 
uation from  William  and  Mary  College  in  1760,  he 
pursued  his  medical  studies  in  Edinburgh,  Scotland, 
received  his  degree  in  1770,  and  returning  home, 
gained  an  extensive  practice  in  Northumberland 
county,  where  he  settled.  He  became  known  also 
as  a  scholar  and  for  his  general  interest  in  affairs  of 
state.  In  1777  he  was  appointed  by  congress  phy- 
sician-general of  the  hospital  in  the  middle  military 
department.  In  1797  he  was  elected  to  congress, 
serving  as  a  democrat  until  1799,  and  again  from 
1803  until  1811.  In  mature  years  he  embraced  the 
doctrines  of  free  thouglit,  biit  subsequently,  chang- 
ing his  views  for  those  of  orthodo.x  religion,  he  re- 
pudiated his  old  faith  in  a  book  written  for  that 
purpose.     He  died  Dec.  31,  1815. 
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MORRIS,  Robert,  superintendent  of  tinance 
(iurini;  the  revolution,  and  signer  of  the  declaration 
of  inciependcnce,  was  born  in  Lancashire,  Eng.,  in 
January,  1734.  His  father,  a  well-known  Liverpool 
merchant,  came  to  America  and  settled  at  Oxford, 
Talbot  Co.,  Md.,  leaving  his  sou  in  care  of  his  grand- 
mother. At  thirteen  years  of  age  Robert  was  sent 
for  by  his  father,  and  was  placed  under  the  only 
teacher  iu  Philadelphia,  from  wliom  he  soon  learned 
all  there  was  to  be  imparted,  and 
then  entered  the  counting-room  of 
Charles  Willing,  one  of  the  first 
merchants  of  that  city.  At  the  age 
of  fifteen  he  was  left  an  orphan  by 
the  death  of  his  father,  in  conse- 
quence of  a  wound  received  from 
the  wad  of  a  gim  fired  in  his  honor 
by  one  of  the  vessels  of  which  he 
was  agent.  With  Thomas  Willing, 
ilie  son  of  his  emjiloyer,  Robert 
I  iitered  into  a  partnership  in  1754. 
which  lasted  thirty-nine  years,  and, 
although,  at  the  commencement  of 
the  war  with  Great  Biitain,  the 
firm  was  more  extensively  engaged 
in  commerce  than  any  other  in 
Philadeliiliia,  he  signed  the  non- 
importation  agreement  of  1765,  and  was  vigorous  and 
determined  in  his  opposition  to  the  stamp  act. 
Elected  a  delegate  to  the  second  Continental  con- 
gress, he  was  made  chairman  of  the  secret  committee 
to  procure  arms  and  ammunition,  and  served  on  the 
committee  on  ways  and  means,  the  naval  committee, 
and  several  others,  becoming  conspicuous  early  in 
1776  in  discussions  upon  the  regulations  and  restric- 
tions of  trade.  Though  opposed  to  tlie  declaration 
of  independence  as  premature,  he  was  one  of  the 
signers  on  July  4, 1776.  On  the  removal  of  congress 
to  Baltimore  he  remained  in  Philadelphia  as  one  of 
a  Continental  committee  to  snpei'intend  important 
business,  sending  to  Gen.  Washington  funds  bor- 
rowed on  his  own  security,  which  enabled  the  initia- 
tion of  active  movements,  and  resulted  in  the  battle 
of  Trenton.  In  1776  and  1777  he  was  re-elected  to 
congress,  where  he  served  on  the  conference  com- 
mittee which  visited  Washington  and  the  headquar- 
ters of  the  array,  and  in  1778,  having  been  all  along 
the  financial  managerof  congress,  he  was  made  chief 
of  the  committee  on  finance.  In  1779  charges  of 
fraudulent  proceedings  brought  against  the  firm  of 
Willing  &  jlorriswere  investigated  before  congress. 
This  investigation  only  served  to  bring  out  the  fact 
that  the  commercial  business  of  the  government 
transacted  by  authority  of  the  secret  committee,  im- 
der  cover  of  the  name  of  the  firm,  had  been  charac- 
terized by  scrupulous  integrity.  In  1780  Morris  es- 
tablished, with  a  few  others,  "the  Bank  of  Penn,syl- 
vania,  the  first  extensive  moneyed  institution  in  the 
United  States,  heading  the  subscription  with  £10,000 
of  his  own,  and  a  year  later  he  gave  "the  first  vehe- 
ment impulse  toward  the  consolidation  of  the  fed- 
eral union"  by  the  creation  of  the  Bank  of  North 
America,  which,  in  si.x  months  after  its  opening,  in 
January,  1782,  had  loaned  to  the  United  States  .|400,- 
000,  and  also  released  it  from  its  subscription  of 
$300,000.  Feb.  20,  1781,  he  was  elected  superin- 
tendent of  finance.  It  was  the  most  trying  period  of 
the  war.  Morris  accepted  the  office  with  the  mem- 
orable words,  "Tlxe  United  States  may  command 
everything  I  have,  except  my  integrity,"  and  became 
emphatically  the  endorser  of  his  government  at  a 
time  when  it  was  in  danger  of  being  pi-otested.  To 
prevent  the  enforcement  of  the  laws  of  necessity,  he 
himself  supplied  to  the  starving  troops  thousands  of 
barrels  of  flour,  and  at  one  time,  lead  for  bullets. 
He  also  received  the  flattering  appointment  of  agent 
for  Pennsylvania  to  meet  the  requisitions  of  congress 


on  that  state.  To  Greene  and  the  army  in  the  South 
he  supplied  funds  by  means  of  a  secret  agent,  -n-hen 
that  general  was  in  the  last  extremity,  and  when 
such  aid  appeared  to  him  providential,  while  in  no 
instance  were  his  patriotism  and  financial  ability  bet- 
ter displayed  than  in  the  equipment  and  provisioning 
of  the  army  with  which  Washington  entered  on  the 
campaign  against  Cornwallis,  which  resulted  in  the 
surrender  of  Yorktown,  To  this  end  Morris  issued 
his  own  notes  to  the  amount  of  $1,400,000.  Not 
only  was  everj-  shilling  of  his  property,  as  he  averred, 
at  one  time  advanced,  but  he  also  made  deep  pledges 
of  his  credit,  and  borrowed  money  from  his  friends. 
At  various  times  he  threw  into  circulation  obliga- 
tions to  the  amount  of  $.581,000,  which  were  accepted 
as  cash,  and  never  depreciated,  when  the  bills  of  the 
government  were  almost  without  value.  From  Sep- 
tember, 1781,  he  also  had  under  supervision  the 
affairs  of  the  nav}',  and  he  was  in  favor  of  a  Conti- 
nental army  as  cheaper  than  the  armies  of  the  stales, 
as  well  as  a  Continental  marine.  In  consequence  of 
the  dilatory  conduct  of  the  states  in  meeting  require- 
ments congress  was  powerless  to  enforce,  the  punctu- 
ality in  fulfilling  engagements,  which  was  Morris's 
fundamental  principle,  became  no  longer  a  thing  of 
possibility,  .■uul  after  repeated  representations  and 
lu-gent  but  unavailing  entreaties,  in  1783  he  tendered 
his  resignation,  which  was  ordered  kept  secret  by 
congress.  On  request  of  that  bodv  he  continued  in 
office  until  Slay,  1784,  when  he  finally  and  formally 
withdrew  from  his  po.sition  as  superintendent  of 
finance,  a.s,suring  the  people  that  he  would  be  per- 
sonallj'  responsible  for  all  liabilities  assumed  by  him 
for  the  government  during  his  administration.  In 
1786  he  was  elected  to  congress,  to  secure  the  re- 
charter  of  the  Bank  of  North  America,  and  later 
served  in  the  convention  that  framed  the  federal 
constitution.  In  1789  he  was  sent  by  Pennsylvania 
to  the  first  senate  of  the  United  States,  which  met  in 
Philadeljihia.  and  on  the  formation  of  the  govern- 
ment, being  tendered  by  AVashinglon  the  office  of 
secretary  of  the  treasury,  declined  it,  recommending 
Alexander  Hamilton.  On  his  retirement,  in  1784, 
he  engaged  in  trade  with  the  East  Indies  and  China, 


sending  the  first  American  ship  to  the  poit  of  Canton, 
and  also  making  the  first  attempt  at  an  out-of-the- 
season  passage  to  China  round  the  south  cape  of 
New  Holland.  Heavy  speculations  in  land,  in  an- 
ticipation of  a  tide  of  foreign  immigration,  subse- 
quently so  far  ruined  his  large  fortune,  and  from 
1798  to  1802  he  was  imprisoned  for  debt  in  the  old 
Walnut  street  prisdii  in  Philadelphia.  He  was  the 
personal  friend  of  Washington,  who  always  paid  him 
the  first  visit  when  he  went  to  Philadeliiliia,  and 
who  wrote  to  his  wife  an  autograph  letter,  inviting 
her  to  an  indefinite  visit  at  HR"  Vernon  during  her 
hu.sband's  incarceration.  A  bequest  of  Gouverneur 
Morris  to  his  wife  supported  in  his  last  days  the  man 
to  whose  financial  operations,  in  the  words  of  the 
historian  Botta,  "Americans  certainly  owed,  and 
still  owe  as  much  acknowledgment  as  lo  the  nego- 
tiations of  Benjamin  Franklin,  or  even  the  arms  of 
Washington."  'lie  died  Jlay  8,  1806. 
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JEFFERSON,  Thomas,  third  president  of  the 

United  fStiUi-s.  was  born  in  Shadwell,  All)cmarle 
Co.,  Va.,  Apr.  |3,  1743.  The  family  were  of  Welsh 
ancestry,  the  first  of  the  name  in  Virjjinia  heinii;  a 
member  of  the  legislature  of  that  colony  in  1619. 
Thomas  Jefferson  was  the  third  son  of  "Peter  and 
Jane  (Randolph)  Jefferson,  and  his  education,  whicli 
•was  designed  to  be  of  the  best  quality  attainable, 
bad  been  well  advanced  when  he  was  fourteen  y<'ars 
of  age,  at  which  time  (in  1T57)  his  fal  her  died  at  the 
age  of  lifty,  leaving  him  praetieallv  without  a  mas- 
ter or  guide.  In  1760  he  entered  tlie  college  of  AVil- 
liam  and  Mary,  at  Williamsburg, 
Va.,  and  being  endowed  with  an 
ardent  thirst  for  knowledge,  and 
great  industry  and  determination, 
he  devoted  himself  to  study  with 
such  earnestness  and  application  as 
to  even  threaten  his  health.  He 
was  at  tills  time  a  tall,  raw-boned, 
freckled,  sandy-haired  yoiuh,  pos- 
sessing no  features  that  coidd  be 
considered  attractive,  and  far  from 
graceful  in  his  manner  or  carriage; 
moreover,  he  was  very  shy;  but. 
despite  his  country  air,  lie  still  had 
something  in  his  mien  that  gave 
evidence  of  the  possession  of  more 
mind  than  would  generally  be  an- 
ticipated in  one  of  his]icculiar  per- 
sonal appearance.  I^ike  nearly  all 
the  members  of  his  family,  he' was 
an  excellent  musician,  and  a  very 
capable  performer  on  the  violin.  He  had  already 
made  up  his  mind  as  to  bis  profession  in  life,  and 
chosen  the  law,  and,  although  deeply  interested  in 
science,  he  pursued  his  studies  in  college  mainly 
■with  a  view  to  the  legal  profession  as  their  practical 
outcome.  After  completing  his  course  of  study  at 
William  and  Mary,  Jefferson  began  to  devote  him- 
self to  law,  and  that  with  such  energy  that  about  the 
time  of  his  twenty-fourth  birthday  he  was  admitted 
to  the  bar.  He  entered  at  once  upon  the  practice  of 
his  profession,  and  business  rapidly  came  to  him. 
He  had  good  connections  through  both  sides  of  his 


family,  and  there  was  no  difficulty  in  his  obtaining 
business,  his  conduct  of  which  gained  liigh  encomi- 
ums from  many  who  afterward  became  important  in 
the  history  of  the  country.  He  was  said  to  be  al- 
ways on  tiie  right  side,  and,  that  being  the  case,  tlie 
fact  that  he  was  not  eloquent  did  not  so  much  mat- 
ter in  i-egard  to  his  success.  Two  years  after  he  be- 
gan the  practice  of  law,  in  1769,  Jefferson  was  elect- 
ed a  member  of  the  house  of  burgesses,  of  which 
"Washington  was  also  a  member.  It  was  this  .ses.siou 
of  tlu'  burgesses  which  introduced  four  resolutions 
l)raclically  revolutionary,  to  wit:  that  the  colonies 
could  not  legally  or  in  right  be  taxed  by  a  body  in 
which  they  were  not  represented,  and  that  they 
might  in  such  case  unite  in  endeavoring  to  obtain  "a 
redress  of  their  grievances.  These  resolutions,  in  fact, 
were  embodied  in  the  Declaration  of  Indeiiendeuce, 
It  is  evident  from  all  that  is  known  of  JeflFerson's 
early  life  that  he  had  entered  ujion  a  public  career 
deliberately,  and  with  the  intention  of  following  it  as 
a  pursuit.  In  fact,  he  said  at  one  time;  "When  I  first 
entered  upon  the  stage  of  public  life,  I  came  to  a  res- 
olution never  to  engage,  while  in  public  office,  in  any 
kind  of  enterprise  for  the  improvement  of  my  for- 
tune, nor  to  wear  any  other  character  than  that  of  a 
farmer.  I  have  never  departed  from  it  in  a  single 
instance,  and  I  have  in  multiplied  instances  found 
myself  happy  in  being  able  to  decide  and  to  act  as  a 
public  servant  clear  of  all  interests  in  the  multiform 
questions  that  have  arisen,  wherein  I  have  seen  oth- 
ers embarrassed  and  biased  by  having  got  thetuselves 
in  a  more  interested  sitiiation.  Thus  1  have  thought 
myself  richer  in  contentment  than  I  should  have  been 
with  any  increase  of  fortune.  Certainly  I  should 
have  been  much  wealthier  had  I  remained  in  that 
private  condition  which  rendered  it  lawful,  and  even 
laudable,  to  use  proper  efforts  to  better  it."  Mean- 
while, Jefferson  admitted  candidly  that  he  desired 
greatly  the  respect  and  consideration  of  his  fellows, 
and,  long  after,  said  to  Madison,  that  in  the  earlier 
years  of  his  public  service  the  esteem  of  the  world 
was  perhaps  of  higher  value  in  his  eyes  than  every- 
thing in  it.  Jefferson  married,  Jan.  1,  1773,  Mrs. 
Martha  Skelton,  a  childless  young  widow,  said  to 
have  been  a  very  beautiful  woman,  her  countenance 
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brilliant  ■with  color  and  expression,  and  with  luxuri- 
ant auburn  hair.  She  was  the  daughter  of  John 
Wayles,  who  was  practicing  at  the  Williamsburg  bar. 
Jefferson  had  just  then  finished  the  new  house  he 
had  been  building  at  Monticello,  on  his  estate,  and 
the  couple  went  to  it  to  reside  shortly  after  their 
marriage.  Jefferson's  estate  was  nearly  doubled  in 
the  year  after  his  marriage,  by  the  death  of  his  wife's 
father,  by  which  she  received  nearly  50,000  acres  of 
land  and  135  slaves.  Here  Jefferson  began  to  lead 
the  actual  life  of  a  farmer,  which  he  had  said  was 
the  one  which  he  should  denominate  as  his  pursuit, 
still  continuing,  however,  his  practice,  which  in  the 
year  1774,  although  lucrative,  had  not  extended  his 
name  beyond  his  own  immediate  neighborhood.  By 
the  close  of  that  year,  however,  the  name  of  Jeffer- 
son was  among  the  first  of  the  patriotic  leaders  in 
the  colonies.  The  Continental  congress  was  about 
to  assemble  at  Philadelphia,  and  Jefferson,  before 
leaving  to  attend  the  meeting  of  btirgesses  at  Wil- 
liamsburg, which  would  elect  tlie  deputies  of  Vir- 
ginia, prepared  a  draft  of  such  instructions  as  he 
deemed  should  be  given  to  the  representatives  of 
Virginia  in  the  Continental  congress.  These  instruc- 
tions amounted  to  a  small  pamphlet,  the  .substance 
of  which  became  practically  the  Declaration  of  In- 
dependence. Jefferson  now  gave  up  his  law  busi- 
ness into  the  hands  of  his  friend  and  kinsman,  Ed- 


mund Randolph,  and  witlidrew  from  practice,  as  it 
afterward  proved,  forever.  The  Williamsburg  con- 
vention of  1774  ajipointed  Thomas  Jefferson  as  an 
alternate  with  John  Randolph,  in  case  the  latter 
should  be  obliged  to  leave  the  congress  before  its 
adjournment.  The  affair  at  Lexington  precijiitated 
events,  and  the  convention  becoming  convinced  of 
the  gravity  of  the  situation,  began  to  arm  for  the 
conflict.  A  committee  of  thirteen,  appointed  to  ar- 
range a  plan  of  defence,  included  such  men  as 
George  Washington,  Patrick  Henrv,  Richard  Henry 
•Lee  and  Thomas  Jefferson.  On  June  30,  1775,  the 
vacancy  having  occurred  which  made  Jefferson  a 
delegate,  he  took  his  seat  in  the  congress  at  Philadel- 
phia, and  on  that  same  day  he  learned  and  a)iprised 
the  congress  of  the  news  of  the  battle  of  Bunker 
Hill,  having  obtained  it  from  the  same  messenger 
who  gave  the  information  to  Gen.  Washington,  then 
on  his  way  to  join  the  army  at  ('ambridge.  On  May 
13,  1776,  .Jefferson  resumed  his  seat  in  congress, 
after  an  absence  of  four  months  and  a  half,  during 
which  period  he  had  been  obliged  to  look  after  mat- 
ters connected  with  his  estate.  He  was  at  once  ap- 
pointed one  of  a  committee  to  draft  a  declaration. 
The  committee  included,  besides  himself,  Benjamin 
Franklin,  John  Adams,  Roger  Sherman  and  R.  R. 
Livingston.  Already  Mr.  JetTerson  had  become 
noted  for  his  skill  with  the  pen.  and  he  was  there- 
fore urged  to  prepare  the  rough  draft  of  what  was 


to  be  an  immortal  document.  It  is  stated  that  the 
paper  was  written  in  a  house  where  Jeft'erson  lived, 
at  the  corner  of  Market  and  Seventh  streets,  Phila- 
delphia, in  a  room  on  the  second  story,  and  upon  a 
writing-desk  which  he  made  himself,  and  which  i* 
still  in  existence.  While  the  document  was  under 
consideration  by  congress,  the  weather,  it  is  said,  was- 
exceedingly  hot.  This  discussion  lasted  through 
the  2d,  3d  and  4th  of  July,  and  on  the  last  day  the 
session  was  a  prolonged  one,  and  everybody  was  fa- 
tigued and  anxious  to  complete  their  task  and  get 
away.  Moreover,  it  is  stated  that  swarms  of  flies 
from  a  neighboring  stable  annoyed  the  delegates- 
and  increased  their  anxiety  to  be  "through  with  the 
business  in  hand.  It  was  late  on  the  afternoon  of 
Thursday,  July  4,  1776,  that  the  Declaration  was 
signed.  One  or  two  of  the  delegates  indidged  in 
humorous  remarks  on  the  occa.sion,  John  Hancock. 
.saying,  as  he  wrote  his  superb  signature:  "There, 
Jolm  Bull  may  read  my  name  without  spectacles  !  " 
and  wlien  the  president  of  the  congress  told  the- 
members  that  they  must  now  all  hang  together.  Dr. 
Franklin  said.  "  Yes,  we  must  indeed  all  hang  togeth- 
er, or  else  we  shall  all  hang  separately  !  "  Meanwliile, 
Jefferson  had  been  re-elected  a  member  of  the  Vir- 
ginia legislature,  and  anxious  to  return  to  his  home, 
the  health  of  his  wife  being  precarious  and  his  es- 
tate continually  needing  his  care,  he  resigned  from 
congress  and  went  back  to  jMouticello,  and  afterward 
to  Williamsburg,  where  he  devoted  himself  to  a. 
careful  examination  of  the  Virginia  statutes,  with  a 
view  of  improving  them  on  the  basis  of  knowledge 
which  he  had  acquired  with  regard  to  such  institu- 
tions during  his  residence  in  the  North.  In  October 
he  was  apiiointed,  with  Benjamin  Franklin  and  Silas 
Deane,  a  commissioner  to  represent  the  new  I'nited 
States  at  Paris,  but  his  wife's  condition  was  still  un- 
satisfactory, and  he  determined  to  decline  the  ap- 
pointment. In  January,  1779.  Jefferson  was  elected 
lij-  the  legislature  successor  to  Patrick  Henry  as  gov- 
ernor of  Virginia,  and  he  was  re-elected  in  1780.  He 
had  now  become  a  power  in  the  state.  He  succeeded 
in  causing  the  removal  of  the  capital  to  Richmond, 
and  by  his  own  influence  obtained  the  passage  of 
the  most  important  legislative  acts.  As  governor  of 
the  state  of  Virginia  it  fell  to  Jefferson  to  kee])  up 
Virginia's  cjuota  in  the  ragged  army  of  Washington, 
while  sending  supplies  to  Gates,  who  was  making 
his  southern  campaign.  At  the  end  of  December, 
1780,  a  British  fleet,  having  on  board  Benedict  Ar- 
nold, the  traitor,  ascended  Chesapeake  bay,  and  Ar- 
nold, with  scmietbing  under  a  thousand  men,  reached 
and  captured  Richmond,  which,  however,  they  were 
able  to  hold  less  than  a  day,  a  large  mass  of  militia 
being  at  once  sent  against  Arnold,  and  his  pursuit 
being  so  close  as  nearly  to  residt  in  his  capture. 
During  the  following  spring  the  enemy  came  so 
close  and  were  so  formidable  that  the  legislature  of 
Virginia  had  to  adjourn,  while  Monticello  was  cap- 
tured by  cavalry  and  Jefferson  narrowl_v  escaped. 
Indeed,  for  ten  days  Lord  Cinnwallis  lived  at  the 
residence  of  the  governor  at  Elk  Hill,  on  the  James 
river.  Though  there  had  been  some  feeling  in  re- 
gard to  the  administration  of  the  state  government, 
an  application  by  Jefferson  for  examination  showed 
that  there  was  no  one  to  make  any  charge  against 
him,  and  a  resolution  of  thanks  for  his  conduct  while 
occupying  the  gubernatorial  chair  was  introduced 
and  )iassed  both  council  and  assembly  unanimous- 
ly. When  the  French  government  instructed  its 
minister  at  Philadelphia  to  collect  and  send  to 
Paris  all  information  that  could  be  obtained  respect- 
ing the  states  of  the  American  confederacy,  the  sec- 
retary of  the  French  legation  forwarded  to  Mr.  Jef- 
ferson a  list  of  questions  to  answer  concerning 
Virginia  in  this  connection.  From  this  residted  his 
"Notes  on  Virginia,"  a  work  .still  held  in  the  high- 
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est  esteem  for  its  admirable  structure  and  its  com- 
pleteness, both  as  to  tliought  and  detail.  In  this 
work  a  cliapter  occurs  whicli  was  afterward  used  by 
the  uortliern  abolitionists  during  their  many  yearsof 
warfare  with  the  institution  of  slavery.  One  passage 
runs  thus:  "  The  whole  commerce  between  master 
and  slave  is  a  perpetual  e.xercise  of  the  most  boister- 
ous passions,  the  most  uin-eniitting  despotism  on  the 
one  part  and  degraded  submission  on  the  other.  Our 
children  see  this  and  learn  to  imitate  it,  for  man  is 
an  imitative  animal.  This  quality  is  the  germ  of  all 
educations  in  him.  From  his  cradle  to  his  grave  he 
is  learning  to  do  what  he  sees  others  doing.  The 
parent  storms,  the  child  looks  on,  catches  the  linea- 
ments of  wrath,  puts  on  tlie  same  airs  in  the  circle 
of  the  smaller  slaves,  gives  loose  rein  to  the  worst  of 
passions,  and  this  education  in  the  daily  e.xerci.se  of 
tyranny  cannot  but  be  stamped  by  it  with  the  most 
odious'peculiarities.  That  man  must  lie  a  prodigy 
who  can  restrain  his  manners  and  morals  uiulepraved 
by  such  circumstances.  I  tremble  f<n'  niy  country 
when  I  reflect  that  God  is  just,  that  His  justice  can- 
not slee|i  forever;  but  considering  numbers,  nature 
and  natural  means  only,  a  revolution  of  the  wheel  of 
fortune,  an  exchanges  of  the  situations,  is  among 
possible  events.  That  it  may  become  probalile  by  the 
supernatural  interference,  the  Almighty  has  no  at- 
tribute which  can  take  sides  with  us  in  such  a  con- 
test." Jefferson's  wife  died  on  Sept.  6,  178a,  deeply 
regretted  by  her  hu.sband,  to  whom  this  lo.ss  was  the 
greatest  aflliction  of  his  life.  It  atlected  his  mind, 
and  he  fell  into  a  seen\ing  .stupor  from  which  he 
could  be  with  difficulty  aroused.  In  the  meantime, 
through  the  Virginia  members  of  congress,  his  name 
was  suggested  as  a  plenipotentiaiy  to  treat  for  peace, 
it  being  believed  that  he  might  by  this  means  be  re- 
called to  the  public  service,  which  he  had  seemingly 
left  forever  —  having,  in  fact,  announced  that  his 
public  life  had  ended.  But  the  death  of  his  wife  had 
changed  his  views,  and  he  accepted  the  appoint- 
ment. Peace,  however,  was  concluded  before  he 
sailed,  and  in  1783  he  was  elected  to  congress,  and 
took  his  seat  in  November  of  that  year  at  Annapo- 
lis, Md.  On  May  7,  1784,  Congress  again  elected 
him  plenipotentiary  to  France,  where  Franklin  and 
Adams  were  engaged  in  negotiating  commercial 
treaties  with  the  (lifferent  foreign  powers.  He  ac- 
cepted, and  sailed  from  Boston  ijidy  511),  and  after  a 
voyage  of  a  numth,  settled  in  Paris.  On  May  2, 
1785,  Jefferson  was  appointed  minist(^r  plenipoten- 
tiary to  the  king  of  France  for  three  years,  in  place 
of  Benjamin  Franklin.  The  years  that  Jefferson 
spent  as  minister  to  tlie  French  court,  although  he 
had  important  official  duties,  gave  him  more  time 
than  he  had  had  before  for  the  prosecution  of  the 
study  of  science,  which  had  so  much  interested  him 
in  his  youth.  He  became  acquainted  personally  with 
the  ablest  men  in  science,  among  whom  was  Buffon, 
the  great  naturalist,  who  had  a  theory  that  animals 
degenerated  in  America.  In  order  to  remove  this 
prejudice  Jefferson  succeeded  in  obtaining  the  bones, 
skin  and  horns  of  some  of  the  larger  American  ani- 
mals, such  as  the  moose,  the  caribou,  the  elk,  etc., 
and  presented  them  to  Bufl'on,  who,  on  examining 
them,  admitted  that  he  would  have  to  reconstruct 
his  theory  on  the  subject  of  American  animals. 
Among  other  duties  wliich  Mr.  Jeffer.son  successfully 
prosecuted  while  in  Europe,  was  that  of  negotiating 
and  arranging  a  satisfactory  consular  system  between 
France  and  the  United  States.  Meanwhile,  his 
"  Notes  on  Virginia  "  had  been  published  in  Eng- 
land, and  translated  into  French,  and  printed  in  Paris, 
being  universally  admired.  He  traveled  over  differ- 
ent parts  of  Europe,  and  supplied  the  American  col- 
leges and  other  institutions  with  books,  accounts  of 
new  discoveries,  inventions  and  seeds,  roots  and  nuts 
indigenous  in  the  different  countries  he  visited,  and 


which  he  thought  might  po.ssibly,  and  with  advan- 
tage, be  introduced  into  America.  Meantime,  his 
acquaintance  with  Euroi)ean  courts  had  only  the 
more  established  himself  in  a  sense  of  democracy, 
which  afterward  became  the  fountainhead  of  that 
stream  in  his  native  land.  His  investigation  into  the 
manner  of  living  and  the  inequalities  of  condition 
e.vistiiig  abroad  filled  his  mind  and  heart  with  deep 
compa.ssiou,  especially  for  the  people  of  France,  who 
seemed  to  be  suffering  the  most.  In  November,  1789, 
Jefferson  received  a  six  months'  leave  of  ab.sence,  and 
n^turned,  with  his  two  daughters,  to  find  that  he  had 
been  appointed  by  President,  Washington  to  the  of- 
fice of  secretary  of  state.  After  some  consideration, 
Jefferson  accepted  the  appointment,  and  after  wit- 
nessing at  jNIonticello,  Feb.  23,  1790,  his  eldest 
daughter's  marriage  to  Thomas  Mann  Randolph,  he 
went  to  New  York  and  entered  upon  his  duties  as  a 
member  of  the  cabinet.  It  was  a  cabinet  which  sooa 
disjilayed  considerable  personal  animosif}-  and  oppo- 
sition, particularly  between  Hamilton  and  Jefferson, 
who,  in  fact,  represented  the  two  extremesof  the  dif- 
ferent parties.  This  feeling  reached  serious  lu'opor- 
tions.  Jan.  1,  1794,  Jefferson  withdrew,  although 
it  was  with  difficulty  that  Washington  was  induced 
to  aecejit  his  resignation.  He  returned  to  his  home 
at  Jlonticello,  and  now  once  more  believed  that  he 


was  wholly  done  with  public  life.  At  this  time  the 
republican  party,  as  it  was  called,  accepted  the  views 
of  Jefferson,  and  as  he  openly  accepted  Tom  Paine's 
"Rights  of  Man,"  it  followed  that  the  advanced 
views  contained  in  that  book  grew  to  be  held  meas- 
urably as  the  party  tenets  of  his  followers.  At  the 
close  of  the  year  1794  Jefferson  was  requested  by 
Washington  to  resume  the  office  of  secretary  of  state, 
but  he  declined  positively,  and  said  emphatically 
that  nothing  could  ever  tempt  him  to  again  engage 
in  any  public  service.  Yet,  within  six  months  he  was 
the  candidate  of  his  party  for  the  presidency.  This 
was  in  1796,  and  he  fell  behind  John  Adams,  who 
was  elected,  by  only  a  few  votes,  and,  according  to 
the  constitutiou,  became  vice-president.  This  office 
pleased  Jefferson,  as  he  liad  no  practical  part  in  the 
administration  of  the  government,  not  being  consult- 
ed by  Mr.  Adams  on  political  matters,  and  was  able 
to  follow  out  his  tastes  in  study  and  research.  It 
was  at  this  time  that  he  prepared  his  now  celebrated 
"  Manual  of  Parliamentary  Practice,"  which  has  ever 
since  been  the  guide  in  all  our  legislative  bodies. 
The  election  of  1800  brought  Mr.  Jefferson  again, 
before  the  country  as  the  candidate  of  his  party  for 
the  presidency,  and  he  received  seventj^-three  votes, 
the  precise  number  given  for  Aaron  Burr,  which 
threw  it  into  the  house,  where,  after  .seven  days  of 
balloting,  Jefferson  was  elected  president  and  Burr 
vice-president.     The  election  of  Jefferson  was  hailed 
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by  both  parties  as  certain  to  bring  about  a  peaceful 
condition  such  as  had  not  been  known  during  the  pre- 
vious administration.  Party  politics  had  run  so  higli, 
and  the  divergence  of  opinion  was  so  wide  between 
the  federalists  and  republicans,  that  probably  no 
other  man  could  have  reconciled  the  existing  condi- 
tions. Contrary  to  the  general  e.xpectation,  Jefferson 
resisted  the  powerful  appeals  that  were  made  to  him 
to  remove  from  office  those  who  had  been  inimical 
to  him,  holding  that  a  difference  of  politics  was  not 
a  reason  to  remove  one  who  had  proved  himself 
competent  and  efficient  in  office.  Jefferson  intro- 
duced simplicity  into  the  White  Hou.se  and  the  ab- 
olition of  the  formal  plan  which  had  been  copied 
from  European  coiirt  etiquette,  abolishing  the  week- 
ly levees  and  the  system  of  precedence  at  once.  He 
also  introduced  the  message  to  congress,  in  place  of 
the  speech  which  had  been  formally  delivered,  in 
imitation  of  foreign  potentates.  He  would  not  accept 
any  special  attentions  while  traveling  or  sojourning 
anywhere,  different  from  what  would  be  paid  him 
as  a  private  citizen.  Indeed,  in  his  whole  course, 
and  throughout  his  tirst  administration,  Jefferson 
was  consistent  in  conducting  himself  and  conducting 
the  government  on  what  he  believed  to  be  true  dem- 
ocratic principles.  Jefferson  owed  his  democracy 
mainly  to  what  he  had  seen  while  residing  in  France, 
an  experience  which  had  entirely  changed  his  own 
views  on  political  subjects,  and  on  the  rights  of  citi- 
zenship. Mr.  Jefferson  continued  to  administer  the 
government  for  eight  years,  during  which  period 
he  showed  himself  a  thoroughly  qualified  .statesman 
and  a  man  of  unusual  ability,  tact  and  decision  of 
cnaracter.  One  instance  of  the  possession  of  tbe.se 
qualities  was  his  purchase  from  Napoleon  of  the  ter- 
ritory of  Louisiana.  Another  was  the  skill  with 
which  he  kept  the  country  from  becoming  involved 
in  the  long  and  bitter  European  war.  The  benefits 
which  he  conferred  upon  his  country  were  not  only 
immediate  but  lasting,  yet  on  the  4th  of  March,  1809, 
when  he  retired  finally  to  private  life,  after  the  most 
valuable  public  service,  extending  over  more  than 
four  decades,  it  was  to  find  himself  impoverished 
__  — practically  bankrupt. 

}i%y^  ,  . ,  ,    ^  The  produce  of  his  es- 

tate had  materially  less- 
ened,while,  as  he  was  a 
very  liberal  liver,  he 
was  forced  to  borrow 
money,  and  was  in  the 
greatest  straits  up  to 
the  end  of  his  life.  Jef- 
ferson spent  the  re- 
mainder of  his  days  in 
the  effort  to  establish 
in  his  state  a  complete 
system  of  education.  It 
was  to  include  a  .series 
of  common  schools  of 
different  grades  crown- 
ed with  the  highest  col- 
legiate institution  which  could  be  organized  and  es- 
tabli.shed.  This  latter  (the  University  of  Virginia)  he 
lived  long  enough  to  see  in  working  order,  having 
personallj'  superintended  even  the  smallest  details  of 
its  construction,  and  being  present  at  its  ojiening  in 
March,  1825.  In  the  meantime,  he  had  sold  his  li- 
brary to  congress  for  about  a  quarter  of  its  value, 
and  was  at  lengtli,  through  the  kindness  which  in- 
duced him  to  endorse  largely  for  a  friend,  in  danger 
of  lo.sing  Monticello,  but  this  misfortune  was  averted 
through  puVilic  subscriptions  in  the  cities  of  New 
York  and  Philadelphia,  which  rai.sed  money  enoiigh 
to  spare  him  this  crowning  indignity.  Jefferson  died 
a  few  hours  before  John  Adams,  a  half-century  after 
the  signing  of  that  Beclaration  of  Independence 
which  he  had  himself  composed,  and  which  is  still 
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one  of  the  marvels  of  the  world  as  a  public  writing. 
The  sale  of  his  estate  after  his  death,  and  the  appli- 
cation of  the  proceeds  toward  the  payment  of  his 
debts,  resulted  in  these  being  discharged  to  the  utter- 
most, and,  though  his  daughter  and  her  children  lost 
their  home,  and  were  left  without  sujiijort,  Jefferson 
died  solvent.  The  legislatures  of  South  Carolina 
and  Virginia  voted  to  bis  daughter,  Mrs.  Randolph, 
the  sum" of  $10,000,  which  enabled  her  to  pass  the 
ramainder  of  her  life  in  comfort  and  security.  Mon- 
ticello is  now  (1892)  the  property  of  Jefferson's 
grandson,  Jefferson  M.  Levy,  a  prominent  citizen 
and  lawyer  of  New  York.  It  was  purchased 
by  his  uncle.  Com.  Uriah  P.  Levy, 
of  the  United  States  navy,  and  from 
him  descended  to  its  present  owner. 
The  mansion  was  built  somewhat 
after  the  style  of  the  Petite  Trian- 
on, at  Versailles.  Its  public  rooms 
included  a  grand  salon,  dining-hall, 
lil)rary,  Jefferson,  Madison  and 
Monrce  rooms,  ballroom  and  grand 
hall.  It  .stands  in  a  commanding 
position  on  a  small  plateau,  ele- 
vated some  300  feet  above  the  sur- 
rounding country,  and  538  feet  above  the  level  of  the 
sea.  The  estate  embraces  500  acres  of  park  land, 
gardens  and  lawns.  During  Jefferson's  life  his  su- 
perintendent at  ^lonticello  was  John  Holmes  Free- 
man, who  was  constantly  in  the  receipt  of  instruc- 
tions and  directions  of  the  most  minute  character  in 
regard  to  the  administration  of  the  vast  pro]5erty  and 
the  imjirovements  which  were  continually  being 
made.  From  an  original  letter  written  by  Jefferson, 
forming  one  in  a  bundle  of  old  manusci'ipts,  yellow, 
quaint  "and  curious,  exhibiting  his  remarkably  neat 
and  legible  penmanship,  a  few  quotations  will  not 
be  without  intei'est.  One  of  these  is  a  memorandum 
for  his  superintendent:  "  The  canal  and  dam  are  to 
be  completed  in  preference  to  all  other  work,  while 
the  season  admits.  Next,  a  fence  is  to  be  built,  and 
next,  the  garden  to  be  leveled.  The  garden  is  to  be 
1,000  feet  long  and  eighty  feet  wide.  From  observa- 
tions on  the  small  part  done,  I  judge  it  to  be  about 
three  months'  work  for  ten  hands.  "  It  is  to  be  done 
in  breadths  four  feet  wide  at  a  time;  three  hands 
and  one  wheelbarrow  can  work  to  advantage  on  a 
breadth."  Thus,  the  whole  work  of  the  year  was 
mapped  out  minutely,  each  negio's  place  assigned 
him,  and  even  direction  given  for  the  care  of  the 
hor.ses,  each  being  called  by  name.  This  afterward 
became  the  most  famous  spot  in  the  state,  being  the 
centre  of  a  princely  hospitality,  which  was,  unfor- 
tunately, far  too  costly  for  31r.  Jcffei'son's  means. 
Here  came  noblemen  and  foreigners  of  distinction 
from  abroad,  who  carried  back  to  their  homes  the 
name  and  fame  of  Monticello.  The  view  fi'om  the 
doorway  of  the  house  is  extremely  tine.  At  the  foot 
of  the  peak  flows  the  Rivanna  river;  Charlotteville 
and  the  University  lie  beyond;  to  the  north  stretches 
awaythe  Blue  Ridge,  and  cultivated  fieldsand  coun- 
try iiomes  are  now  "seen  in  every  direction.  Of  jNlon- 
ticello,  Jefferson  himself  said:  '"After  much  roam- 
ing in  manv  lands,  I  have  found  and  pitched  my 
tent  in  what  I  believe  to  be  one  of  the  fairest  spots 
of  earth.  This  tent,  which  is  .strong  enough  to  keep 
out  wind  and  water,  is  set  in  the  midst  of  a  lofty 
mountain  plateau.  Looking  around,  I  find  myself, 
to  all  seeming,  in  a  world  of  my  own.  All  around, 
in  the  far,  shining,  silvery  disfances,  are  cloud-cap- 
ped mountain  ranges  of  s'ur)iassing  grandeur,  rising 
one  above  another  until,  apparently,  the  limits  of 
the  world  are  reached."  Despite  the  spirit  of  ro- 
mance in  .Jefferson's  character,  shown  in  this  descrip- 
tion of  his  \'irginia  home,  he  possessed  a  vein  of 
practical  common  sense  unequaled,  perhaps,  by  any- 
body of  his  time,  unless  it  were  Benjamin  Franklin. 
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The  following  ten  bits  of  proverbial  philosophy  have 
passed  current  under  the  name  of  "  Jefferson's  Ten 
Kules"  :  "1.  Never  put  off  till  to-morrow  what  you 
can  do  to-day.  2.  Never  trouble  another  for  what 
you  can  do  yourself.  3.  Never  spend  your  money 
before  you  have  it.  4.  Never  buy  what  you  do  not 
want  because  it  is  cheap;  it  will  be  dear  to  you. 

5.  Pride  costs  us  more  than  hunger,  tbii'st  and  cold. 

6.  We  never  repent  of  having  eaten  too  little.  7. 
Nothing  is  troublesome  that  we  do  willingly.  8.  How 
imieli  pain  have  co.st  us  the  evils  which  have  never 
hapijened.  9.  Take  things  always  bj'  the  smooth 
handle.  10.  When  angry,  count  ten  before  you 
speak;  if  very  angry,  a  hundred."  Jefferson  died 
at  Monticello,  Albemarle  county,  Va.,  July  4,  1820. 
He  was  buried  in  his  own  graveyard  at  Monticello, 
and  over  him  was  placed  a  stone  upon  which  was 
the  inscription  by  himself:  "  Here  was  buried 
TnoM.\s  Jeffehson,  author  of  the  Declaration  of 
American  Independence,  of  the  Statutes  of  Virginia 
for  Religious  Freedom,  and  Father  of  the  University 
of  Virginia. "  This  was  afterward  replaced  by  a  moiui- 
ment  provided  by  the  government,  a  square,  massive 
pillar  of  granite,  and  containing  the  .same  inscrip- 
tion from  the  original  stone.  The  latter  has  been 
so  chipiied  and  battered  liy  the  relic-seeker  that  cor- 
ners and  edges  have  been  entirely  hewn  away.  A 
few  years  ago,  all  that  remained  of  the  original  in- 
scription was:  "Born,  Ainil  2  O.  S.,  1742;  died 
Julv4,  1831).  ■• 

JEFFERSON,  MarthaWayles,  wife  of  Presi- 
dent Jefferson,  was  born  in  Charles  t'ity  county, 
Va.,  Oct.  19,  1748,  the  daugliter  of  John  VVayles,  an 
eminent  Virginia  lawyer,  fiom  whom  she  inlierited 
a  large  property.  She  married  verj"  young,  her 
first  husband  being  Batliurst  Skelton,  who  died 
when  she  was  in  her  nineteenth  yearantl  from  whom 
also  she  inherited  considerable  i)ro])erty.  She  was  a 
lady  of  extraordinary  beauty,  both  in  form  and  face, 
and  is  described  by  her  contemporaries  as  being  a 
woman  singularly  competent  not  only  to  adorn,  but 
to  govern  a  household;  in  height  she  was  a  little 
above  the  medium  stature,  and  of  slight  but  graceful 
form;  her  complexion  was  fair,  her  eyes  were  large, 
dark,  and  expressive,  and  her  auburn  hair  was 
abundant  in  quantity.  She  was  .an  accomplished 
rider,  played  with  taste  and  discrimination,  was  a 
graceful  dancer,  and  a  singer 
possessing  more  than  usual  taste 
and  effect.  ^Moreover,  she  was 
literary  in  her  tastes,  was  a  bril- 
liant conversationalist,  and  had 
a  warm  and  affectionate  disposi- 
tion. With  all  the.se  graces  and 
virtues,  it  is  not  remarkable  that 
she  was  the  belle  of  her  section 
of  the  country,  and  not  the  less 
so  when  she  became  a  young  and 
beautifid  widow,  wealthy  in  her 
own  right  and  residing  in  the 
mansion  of  a  wealthy  father. 
But  besides  graces  and  virtues, 
she  had  faculties  and  qualities  of 
a  more  practical  character.  It  is 
stated  that  some  of  her  household 
account-books,  which  are  still  in 
existence,  show  that  she  had  a 
neat  handwriting  and  kept  her 
accounts  with  accuracy.  During  the  four  years  of 
her  widowhood,  many  sought  her  hand;  Thomas 
Jefferson  was  one  of  them.  He  was  a  lawyer  at  that 
time  in  large  practice.  He  married  5Irs.  Skelton  in 
1772,  and  for  her  he  retained  the  most  romantic  de- 
votion during  his  life,  illu.strating  this  in  one  instance, 
by  refu.sing  important  foreign  appointments  on  ac- 
count of  her  failing  health.  The  life  of  a  planter's 
wife  at  this  period  was  one  of  constant  labor  and 
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anxiety.  She  had  much  of  the  care  of  the  slaves, 
including  their  nursing  when  sick,  and  attention  to 
their  clothing  and  general  condition.  The  strain 
proved  too  much  for  Mrs.  Jeffersou  and  she  grad- 
ually broke  down,  and  died  Sept.  G,  1782. 

RANDOLPH,  Martha  Jefferson,  daughter 
of  President  Jeffersou  and  wife  of  Gov.  Randolph 
of  Virginia,  was  born  at  Monticello  in  September, 
1772.  She  was  the  head  of  her  father's  household 
after  the  death  of  her  mother,  and  while  he  was 
president  was  the  acknowledgctl  mistress  of  the 
\Vhite  House.  Mr.  Jefferson's  edict  against  levees, 
receptions,  and  his  extreme  rules  of  democratic  sim- 
plicity, made  the  White  House  a  domestic  establfsh- 
ment.  Mrs.  Randoli)h  devoted  much  of  her  life  to 
her  father's  declining  years,  notwithstanding  the 
care  of  a  large  family  of  children,  whom  she  care- 
fully educated.     She  died  Sept.  27,  1836. 

BURR,  Aaron,  vice-president  of  the  United 
States,  was  born  in  Newark,  N.  J.,  Feb.  6,  1756. 
His  father  was  Aaron  Burr,  a  clergyman,  w  ho  was 
pastor  of  a  Presbyterian  church  in  Newark,  and 
the  founder  of  Princeton  Col- 
lege. Aaron  Burr,  Sr.,  married 
Esther  Edwards,  the  daughter  of 
the  great  Jonathan  Edwards,  one 
of  the  clearest  logicians  and  most 
able  theologians  known  in  the  his- 
tory of  philosophy  and  theology. 
They  had  two  children,  the  first, 
a  daughter,  Sarah,  born  in  1754; 
the  other,  Aaron,  the  subject  of 
this  sketch;  so  it  may  be  seen 
that  this  man,  who  is  set  down  in 
the  encyclopa'<lias  as  a  "states- 
man," and  who  is  considered  by 
the  general  opinion  of  those  who 
have  heard  of  him  to  have  been 
one  of  the  most  remarkable  and 
one  of  the  darkest  specimens  of 
moral  obliquity,  came,  on  both 
sides,  from  a  family  noted  for 
purity  of  character  as  well  as 
for  extraordinary  intellectual  endowment.  Aaron 
Burr's  father  and  mother  died  within  a  few  days 
of  each  other,  when  he  and  his  sister  were  almost 
infants.  Their  father  was  wealthy  and  had  be- 
queathed to  them  a  large  fortune,  so  that  on  being 
sent  to  be  put  in  charge  of  the  Rev.  Timothy  Ed- 
wards, of  Elizabethtown,  N.  J.,  an  uncle  on  the 
mother's  side,  they  were  in  nowise  dependent  upon 
an}'  living  relatives.  They  had  private  tutors,  and 
one  of  these  became  the  husband  of  Sarah  Burr. 
This  was  Judge  Tapping  Reeve,  who  became  a  jus- 
tice of  the  supreme  court  of  Connecticut,  and  found- 
ed the  first  law  school  that  existed  in  this  country. 
Aaron  was  a  troublesome  boy  and  difficult  to  manage 
from  the  time  when  he  had  grown  large  enough  to 
run  about.  He  was  fond  of  study,  and  quick  to  as- 
similate what  he  studied,  so  that  when  only  eleven 
years  of  agejre  was  prepared  to  enter  Princeton  Col- 
lege, but  could  not  be  admitted  at  that  age  under 
the  rules  of  the  institution,  and  it  was  only  as  a  spe- 
cial favor  that  he  was  permitted  to  enter  the  sopho- 
more class  two  years  later.  He  was  graduated  in 
1772,  and,  curiously  enough,  thefirst  bent  of  his  mind 
was  in  the  direction  of  theology,  and  he  entered  the 
family  of  a  clergyman  in  Connecticut  for  the  pur- 
pose of  study,  but  to  the  astonishment  of  everybody, 
after  a  considerable  sojourn  in  this  gentleman's  fam- 
ily, he  announced  his  entire  disbelief  in  the  gospel, 
and  his  intention  of  holding  to  infidelity,  which  was 
then  becoming  the  fashion  both  in  this  country  and 
in  Europe.  He  made  Lord  Chesterfield  his  model,  and 
adopting  the  law  as  a  profession, began  .study  inl774. 
As  soon  as  the  war  broke  out  he  offered  his  .services 
and  joined  Benedict  Arnold  in  the  latter's  memorable 
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expedition  into  Canada.  This  expedition  gave  Aaron 
Burr  an  oiiiiortunity  of  showing  the  real  ability  he 
possessed  in  the  direction  of  military  life.  He 
reached  the  rank  of  major  and  gained  a  great  repu- 
tation as  an  otticer.  He  became  a  member  of  Gen. 
Washington's  staff,  but  left  this  position  to  become 
an  aide  to  Gen.  Putnam.  The  acquaintance  between 
Washington  and  Burr  did  not  result  in  producing 
any  affection  or  mutual  esteem.  Burr  hated  Wa.sh- 
iugton,  and  the  latter  distrusted  the  apparently  bril- 
liant young  officer.  In  1777  Burr  was  appointed 
lieutenant-colonel  and  distinguished  himself  at  the 
battle  of  Monmouth,  where  he  commanded  a  bri- 
gade. Later  he  was  in  command  at  a  point  in  Orange 
county,  N.  Y.,  where  he  became  acquainted  with 
Mrs.  Theodosia  Prevost,  the  widow  of  an  English 
officer  ten  years  older  tlian  he,  with  a  family  of  two 
sons.    In  March,  1779, 
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Burr's  health  was  so 
impaired  that  he  re- 
signed, and,  as  soon  as 
he  coidd  safely  do  so, 
resumed  the  study  of 
law,  and  in  1783  was 
admitted  to  jiractice  in 
Albany,  where  he  took 
an  otiice  and  began 
practice.  In  the  mean- 
time he  had  continued 
his  acquaintance  with 
Mrs.  Prevost,  and  he 
now  married  her.  In 
the  following  year  his 
daughter,  Theodosia, 
was  born.  During  the 
year  1784  Burr  settled 
in  New  York,  where 
he  continued  to  prac- 
tice during  ten  years, 
being  twice  a  member 
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of  the  New  York  legi-slature  and  attorney-general 
in  1788.  Burr  resided  at  Kichmond  Hill  and  practically 
kept  open  house,  receiving  from  time  to  time  all  tlie 
distiugui.shed  personages  of  the  period,  and  all  visitors 
of  distinction  from  abroad.  It  is  said  that  the  Ex-King 
Louis  Philippe,  of  France,  Talleyrand  and  Volney 
visited  at  his  splendid  mansion.  In  1791  Burr  was 
elected  to  the  U.  S.  senate  as  a  republican,  in  oppo- 
sition to  Gen.  Philip  Schuyler,  federalist,  whose 
daughter  was  the  wife  of  Alexander  Hamilton.  Burr 
continued  in  the  senate  during  a  term  of  six  years, 
and  gained  a  reputation  as  a  man  of  remarkable 
influence  and  general  ability.  In  1794  BiuTlost  his 
■wife,  whom  he  placed  on  record  as  ' '  the  best  woman 
and  finest  lady  I  have  ever  known."  His  daughter, 
Theodosia,  now  became  the  object  of  his  deepest  af- 
fection, and  for  all  the  linie  that  she  lived  the  two 
were  constant  companions,  her  education  being  al- 
most entirely  the  work  of  her  able  and  cultivated 
father.  Burr  lost  his  seat  in  the  senate  in  1797,  Gen. 
Schuyler  being  his  successor.  The  presidential  elec- 
tion of  1800  brought  Burr  forward  as  a  candidate, 
and  he  was  charged  with  having  formed  an  intrigue  to 
get  himself  chosen  president  instead  of  Jefferson,  the 
system  at  that  time  being  to  give  the  presidency  to 
the  candidate  receiving  the  highest  number  of  elec- 
toral votes,  and  the  vice-presidency  to  the  one  gain- 
ing the  next  highest  number.  Jefferson  was  made 
president  and  Burr  vice-president.  Thus,  at  middle 
life.  Burr  had  reached  almost  the  highest  position  in 
the  gift  of  the  coimtry.  He  was,  however,  so  gen- 
erally distrusted,  and  his  character  had  been  already 
so  besmirched  b}'  rumor,  that  he  had  hardly  reached 
this  high  position  when  he  fell  from  it.  'The  blow 
which  demolished  the  fabric  of  his  position  was  his 
duel  with  Alexander  Hamilton,  who  was  his  most 
powerful  rival,  and  who,  on  several  occasions,  had 


made  published  statements  regarding  Burr  of  the 
most  severe  character.  The  result  of  this  situation 
was  that  Burr  challenged  him,  whereupon  Hamilton 
entered  into  a  long  correspondence,  apparently  with 
the  desire  to  avoid  the  conclusion  of  a  duel  if  it  were 
possible.  The  state  of  public  feeling  at  that  time  in 
regard  to  dueling,  and  the  excitement  of  politics, 
rendered  this  impossible,  and  in  the  early  morning 
of  Jidy  7,  1804,  Burr  and  Hamilton  met  on  the 
heights  at  Weehawkeu,  N.  J.,  and  at  the  first  fire 
Hamilton  fell  to  the  ground  and  died  shortly  after. 
The  news  of  Hamilton's  death  aroused  New  York  to 
a  pitch  of  excitement  so  threatening  that  Burr  was 
indicted  for  murder.  In  the  meantime  he  fled  to  his 
daughter's  home  in  South  Carolina,  where  he  re- 
mained until  the  trouble  of  the  aft'air  blew  over, 
when  he  returned  to  Washington,  where  he  remained 
until  his  ]ieriod  of  service  as  vice-president  was  com- 
pleted. Burr  knew  well  that  it  was  forever  impos- 
sible for  him  to  hope  for  anything  in  the  field  of  pol- 
itics, and  now  the  reckless  grandeiu'  of  his  ideas  first 
began  to  manifest  itself.  He  formed  a  curious  proj- 
ect, the  exact  nature  of  which  has  never  been  pub- 
licly disclo.sed,  but  which  seems  to  have  been  a  pur- 
po.se  to  found  a  separate  republic  or  empire  by  gath- 
ering together  a  sufficiently  large  number  of  followers 
to  make  a  military  expedition  into  either  Texas  or 
Mexico,  and  there  conquer  for  himself  and  his  fol- 
lowers a  section  of  country  large  enough  to  afford 
him  the  opportunities  for  the  magnificent  self-ag- 
grandizement which  he  desired.  It  was  during  this 
undertaking  that  Burr  succeeded  in  accomplishing 
one  of  his  most  infamous  acts.  On  his  way  to  the 
Southwest  he  visited  what  was  known  as  Blenner- 
ha.s.sett  Island,  a  small  island  in  the  Ohio  river,  two 
miles  below  Parkersburg,  where  Harman  Bleuner- 
ha.ssett,  a  finely  educated  Englishman,  had  estab- 
lished himself  about  six  or  seven  years  previous, 
having  purchased  the  island  afterward  known  by  his 
name.  Here  Blennerhassett  and  his  beautiful  young 
wife  had  set  up  a  palatial  establishment.  He  lived 
in  a  fine  mansion,  elegantly  furnished,  ornamented 
with  paintings  and  statues,  while  around,  as  far  as 
the  eye  could  reach,  were  beautifully  cultivated 
grounds,  gardens,  graperies,  conservatories,  and 
groves  of  splendid  trees.  Burr 
had  undoubtedly  acquainted  him- 
self with  the  history  and  the  enor- 
mous possessions  of  Blennerhas- 
sett, for  no  sooner  had  he  been 
made  welcome  to  his  hospitality 
than  he  began,  so  history  says,  to 
carry  out  two  purposes:  the  one 
being  to  entangle  his  host  in  the 
meshes  of  his  treasonable  but  fas- 
cinating enterprise,  the  other  to 
achieve  the  seduction  of  his  wife. 
The  result  of  all  this  was  that  Blen- 
nerhassett lost  both  wife  and  prop- 
erty. The  latter  was  seized  by  the  government  on 
thecha)'ge  of  Blennerha.s.sett's  connection  with  the 
conspiracy,  and  was  afterward  burned,  having  been 
set  fire  to  accidentally.  His  wife  was  a  very  bril- 
liant and  beautiful  woman,  and  a  writer  of  merit;  it 
appears  that  about  1825  she  was  with  her  husband 
in  Ireland,  where  he  was  trj-ing  to  recover  certain 
estates,  in  which  he  was  misuccessful.  He  died  on 
the  island  of  Guernsey.  His  wife's  last  appearance 
in  the  United  States  was  about  1843,  when  she  peti- 
tioned the  U.  S.  congress,  through  Henry  Clay,  for 
a  grant  of  money  to  compensate  her  for  the  loss  of 
her  property.  She  failed,  however,  in  this  effort, 
death  came  to  her  and  she  was  buried  by  the  Sisters 
of  Charity  of  New  York.  The  collapse  of  Burr's 
grand  project  under  the  influence  of  a  proclamation 
by  the  president.  Oct.  27,  1806,  made  Burr  also  a 
fugitive,  but  he  was  captured  and  conveyed  to  Kich- 
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niond,  Va.,  wliore  lie  was  trietl  for  treason.  This 
trial,  wUiclx  was  a  cause  cHebre.  resulted  in  a  verdict 
of  "uot  jriiilty"  on  the  indictment  of  treason.  It 
■was  ]iartieidarl3'  notable  for  the  presence  and  the 
splendid  cloqui'uce,  in  helialf  of  Ihe  itrosecution,  of 
WilHani  Wirt,  well-known  anthor  of  tlie  "Life  of 
Patrick  Henry. "  IJiirr  had  l)y  this  time  v('ry  nearly  de- 
stroyed his  reputation  in  America  and  he  saik^l  for 
England,  which  country,  also,  he  was  soon  oblis^ed 
to  leave,  and  he  traveled  throuirh  Sweden,  Denmark, 
Germany  and  France,  and  in  Paris  became  jravcrty- 
Stricken  to  llie  last  decree.  He  was  refu.sed  permis- 
sion to  return  to  tlie  L'nited  States,  but  he  succeeded 
in  reaching  Enjjland,  and  saiUnl  for  Hoston  in  Maj', 
1813,  under  a  fictitious  name  and  fully  disguised. 
He  landed  .at  Boston,  but  went  immediately  to  New 
York,  arriving  in  that  city  with  less  than  ilO  in  his 
possession,  while  the  community  jiossessed  any  number 
of  his  creditors  with  executions  hanging  ever  his  head 
and  the  old  law  in  regard  to  the  imprisonment  of 
debtors  still  in  force.  He  was,  however,  determined 
to  replace  himself,  and  one  morning  the  newspa])ers 
contained  a  notice  that  "Aaron  15nrr  lias  returned 
to  the  city  and  lias  resumed  the  luactice  of  the  law 
at  Number Na.s.sau  Street."  The  most  astound- 
ing .stories  are  told  of  his  unexpected  success.  It  is 
said  that  before  night  he  had  .")ll()  clients,  and  that 
the  retaining  fees  which  he  received  during  his  tir.st 
twelve  days  in  New  York  amounted  to  .f2, 0(1(1.  Col. 
Thi'oo|),  who  remembered  some  old  favor  done  him 
by  Burr,  and  who  had  retired  from  practice,  lent 
Burr  his  extensive  library,  and  it  was  not  long  before 
he  was  once  more  one  of  the  recognized  leaders  of 
the  profession,  for  he  was  iinihnibtedly  a  magnitieent 
lawyer.  His  legal  knowledge  has  never  lieen  dis- 
puteil,  while  his  power  as  an  advocate,  his  marvelous 
gift  of  sarcasm  and  conlcnipt,  and  his  fund  of  illus- 
tration, derived  from  a  ecjurse  of  wide  reading,  made 
bim  an  adversaiy  whom  no  lawyer  was  anxious  to 
encounter.  But  notwithstanding  his  professional 
success,  the  period  between  his  return  to  America 
and  his  death  was  one  possessing  elements  of  sucli 
painful  severity  as  eventually  to  have  broken  his 
heart.  Often  his  cliaracler  was  attacked,  even  in 
court.  Gentlemen  uiiodid  not  know  him  wei'e  ad- 
vised to  avoid  him.  Henry  Clay  once  entered  the 
court-room  at  the  eily  hall,  and  wiieu  Burr,  who  had 
known  him  well,  olfered  him  his  hand,  the  great 
Kentuckian  did  not  notice  him.  Tlirough  his  law 
practice  Burr  was  brought  into  relations  with  Madam 
Jumel,  who  resided  in  the  large  old-fashioned  man- 
sion with  a  jiillared  wooden  iiortico  at  Washington 
Heights,  commanding  a  magnitieent  view  of  the 
Harlem  river  and  the  upper  part  of  Manhattan 
island.  Jumel,  a  French  merchant  of  great  wealth, 
had  settled  here  with  his  young  wife,  who  had  been 
his  housekeeper;  an  accident  led  to  his  death  and  he 
left  JIadam  Jumel  a  large  fortune.  Some  matter  of 
litigation  in  reference  to  real  estate,  wliich  was 
Burr's  specialty,  sent  her  to  his  office.  Their  busi- 
ness relations  finally  led  to  others  of  a  more  tender 
character,  and  he  married  her  at  the  age  of  seventy- 
eight.  The  marriage  was  naturally  very  inharmo- 
nious, and  at  length  they  separated.  Burr  left  the 
Washington  Heights  mansion  and  retired  to  Port 
Richmond,  on  the  northwest  shore  of  Staten  Island, 
and  in  a  hotel  there  he  passed  his  last  days,  depend- 
ent on  the  charity  of  a  former  woman  friend.  He  oc- 
cupied a  room  over  what  has  been  of  late  the  bar-room 
at  the  house — a  square  room  with  little  carved  bits 
of  woodwork  about  the  chimney-piece.  Here  he 
■was  brought  on  a  litter  from  the  steamboat,  an  old 
and  helpless  invalid.  It  was  in  June,  and  he  lin- 
gered along  until  September.  His  remains  ■were 
carried  to  Princeton  and  buried  in  the  cemetery  there 
■with  those  of  his  father  and  grandfather.  He  died 
Sept.  14,  1836. 


CROWNINSHIELD,  Jacob,  secretary  of  the 
navy,  was  born  in  Salem,  Mass.,  March  81,  1770. 
He  was  given  a  good  business  education,  liut  drifted 
into  public  life,  and  served  his  countrj'  in  various 
capacities  for  a  period  of  seven  years.  Previous  to 
his  election  to  the  Massachusetts  legislature,  in  1801, 
he,  associated  with  his  tliree  brotliers,  was  in  com- 
mand of  vessels  engaged  in  trade  with  India.  He 
was  a  member  of  congress  for  two  years;  and  in 
180o  President  JefTerson  appointed  him  secretary  of 
the  navy.  This  honor,  deserved  as  it  was,  he  was 
never  to  enjoy.  His  health  was  delicate;  consump- 
tion .seized  liim,  and  his  decline  was  ])ainfnll}'  rapid, 
and  he  never  entered  upon  his  duties  as  secretary. 
One  of  his  brothers,  Benjamin  Williams,  ■was  also 
made  secretarj'  of  the  navy  under  Presidents  Madi- 
son and  Monroe;  and  two  grandsons  won  distinction 
for  themselves — one  as  a  soldier  and  sailor,  the  other 
as  student  and  arti.st.  Jacob  Crowuinshield  died  in 
Washington.  D.  C.,  Apr.  U,  1808. 

CLINTON,  George,  vice-president  of  the  Unit- 
ed States  (1804-12),  and  governor  of  New  York 
(1777-9r)  and  1801-4),  was  born  at  Little  Britain, 
Ulster  Co.  (now  Orange),  N.  Y.,  July  2(i,  1739.  He 
is  said  to  have  been  named  after  Adm.  George 
Clinton,  son  of  the  Earl  of  Lincoln,  who  was  colo- 
nial governor  of  New  York  from  1743  to  1753, 
and  with  who.se  family  George  Clinton  was  believ- 
ed to  be  remotely  connected.  The 
American  ancestor  of  the  Clintons, 
Charles  Clinton,  was  born  in  tlie  coun- 
ty of  Longford,  Ireland,  and  was  the 
son  of  James  Clinton,  who  in  turn  was 
the  son  of  William  Clinton,  one  of  the 
mo.st  devoted  adherents  of  Charles  I. 
Charles  Clinton  married,  and  in  1729, 
with  his  wife.  Ids  brother-in-law,  two 
daughters  and  one  son,  joined  a  party 
of  coloni.sis,  ninety-four  in  number, 
who  sailed  for  America,  and  landed 
on  Cape  Cod.  In  the  following  spring  j| 
they  removed  to  leister  county.  New  ^^ 
York.  Charles  Clinton  fought  in  the 
old  French  war,  and  was  a  justice  of 
the  peace  and  a  judge  of  the  common 
pleas  of  his  e(Hinty.  George  Clinton 
was  gifted  with  an  ambitious  disposi- 
tion, was  active  and  enterprising,  and 
though  not  averse  tostud}-,  preferred  a  more  exciting 
life.  In  175.5  he  ran  away  from  home,  and  shipped  on 
board  a  |)rivateer  to  fight  the  French;  returning,  he 
entered  the  regiment  commanded  b_v  his  father,  and 
accompanied  the  expedition  against  Fort  Fronteuac, 
in  which  he  showed  gieat  daring  and  enterprise. 
On  the  termination  of  ho.slilities,  he  entered  the  office 
of  Chief  Justice  William  Smith,  in  the  city  of  New 
York,  to  study  law,  and  was  in  due  time  admitted 
to  the  bar,  and  began  to  practice  law  in  his  native 
county.  Here  for  several  years  he  held  the  office  of 
clerk  of  common  pleas,  while  he  met  with  unusual 
success  in  general  practice.  In  17(18  !Mr.  Clinton 
was  elected  a  member  of  the  New  York  a.sseinbly, 
and  as  the  difficulty  between  the  colonies  and  the 
mother-country  became  serious,  he  grew  to  be  recog- 
nized as  one  of  the  stanchest  of  patriots,  so  that  in 
the  spring  of  1775  he  was  elected  one  of  the  dele- 
gates to  the  second  Continental  congress.  In  this 
body  he  advocated  all  the  warlike  measures  which 
were  adopted,  but  on  account  of  the  invasion  of 
New  York,  and  the  internal  strife  and  dissension  oc- 
curring there,  he  was  appointed  a  general  of  brigade, 
and  hastened  home  to  assume  the  command  of  the 
militia  of  Ulster  county.  On  Apr.  20,  1777,  the 
New  York  state  cou.sfitution,  drafted  by  .John  .Jay, 
was  duly  adopted,  and  in  the  month  of  June  follow- 
ing. Mr.  Clinton  was  elected  first  governor  of  the 
state.     The    lieutenant-governor    was    Pierre    Yan 
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Cortlandt;  Robert  K.'  Livingston  was  chancellor  of 
the  state;  John  Jay,  chief  justice,  and  Robert  Yates 
and  John  Sloss  Hobart  associate  justices  of  the  su- 
preme court;  John  Morin  Scott  secretary  of  state; 
Robert  Benson  attorney-general,  and  Comfort  Sands 
auditor-general.  At  this  time  a  large  proportion  of 
the  population  of  the  state  were  either  open  and 
avowed  loyalists,  or  at  heart  unfriendly  or  indisposed 
to  the  cause  of  independence.  This  spirit  of  disaf- 
fection tainted  the  entire  colony,  and  it  was  on  this 
account  that  the  whole  power  of  the  British  invaders 
during  the  campaigns  of  1776  and  1777  was  directed 
against  the  state  of  New  York.  It  was  indeed  under 
contemplation,  by  establislnng  a  chain  of  communi- 
cations, or  line  of  iiosts  and  fortifications  extending 
from  Sandy  Hook  to  the  St.  Lawrence,  to  cut  off 
New  England,  the  hot-bed  of  sedition  and  rebellion, 
from  the  support  of  the  southern  provinces.  This 
design  was  never  finally  abandoned  until  the  tiiue 
when  Arnold  committed  liis  treasonable  act  but 
failed  to  secure  tlie  key  of  the  Hudson.  It  so  hap- 
pened, therefore,  that  New  York,  while  engaged  in 
defending  her  borders  against  Indians  and  tories, 
was  also  fighting  the  battles  of  New  England.  All 
the  settlements  within  the  interior  of  New  York 
were  constantly  agitated  by  scenes  of  bloodshed, 
devastation  and  murder.  During  the  latter  part  of 
the  year  1776,  Gen.  George  Clinton  had  occupied 
the  passes  and  forts  of  the  Highlands  of  tlie  Hudson 
with  a  considerable  militia  force,  in 
order  to  prevent  the  British  from  as- 
cending the  river.  In  the  spring  of 
1777  congress  appointed  him  com- 
mander of  all  posts  in  that  quarter. 
In  September  he  addressed  the  first 
meeting  of  the  legislature  of  New 
York,  at  Kingston.  Meanwhile  Gen. 
Burgoyne  had  advanced  from  the 
North  with  a  large  army,  and  was 
rapidly  nearing  Albany.  Wa.shington 
was  in  the  South  with  a  great  body  of 
the  Continental  army,  and  Sir  Henry 
Clinton,  having  received  reinforce- 
ments, determined  to  take  advantage 
of  this  opportunity  to  ascend  the  river 
and  capture  the  posts  in  command 
of  Gov.  Clinton.  He  took  3,000  men 
with  him,  and  landed  at  Tarrytown, 
making  a  feint  against  Peekskill,  while  he  rapid- 
ly conveyed  troops  across  the  river  for  the  pur- 
pose of  attacking  Forts  Clinton  and  Montgomery, 
where  Gen.  James  Clinton,  brother  of  the  governor, 
was  in  command  with  only  about  600  militia.  On 
hearing  of  the  British  miwement  Gov.  Clinton  im- 
mediately iM'orogued  the  legislature  at  King.ston,  and 
hastened  to  the  assistance  of  his  brother.  But  the 
numbere  of  the  enemy  were  too  great  to  be  success- 
fully resisted  by  the  small  force  at  his  command. 
Botli  forts  were  surrounded,  but  it  was  not  until  the 
Americans  had  been  completely  overpowered  by 
numbers  that  they  fought  their  way  out,  and,  favored 
by  darkness,  succeeded  in  escaping.  It  was  a  most 
brilliant  defence,  lasting  from  two  o'clock  in  the 
afternoon  until  after  dark,  and  against  more  than 
four  times  the  number  of  the  defenders.  George 
Clinton  managed  to  cross  the  river  in  a  boat,  and 
James  was  severely  wounded  and  pursued,  but 
eventually  reached  his  ho\ise,  sixteen  miles  distant 
from  the  forts,  on  the  following  morning.  No  per- 
manent advantage  resulted  to  the  Britisli  from  their 
success  on  this  occa.sion.  Burgoyne  and  his  army 
were  defeated  at  Saratoga,  and  Sir  Henry  Clinton 
was  obliged  to  satisfy  himself  with  dismantling  the 
forts  he  had  captured,  and  on  the  approach  of  win- 
ter the  British  fell  back  to  their  lines  in  the  neigh- 
borhood of  New  York.  During  the  war  Gov.  Clin- 
ton was  mainly  occupied  in  providing  for  the  public 
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defence  and  security,  and  his  time  was  chiefly  em- 
ployed in  cari-ing  iiito  effect  the  laws  passed  by  the 
legislature  in  this  direction.  In  1780  Gov.  Clinton 
was  re-elected,  and  continued  to  fill  the  governor's 
chair  until  1795.  In  1780,  when  the  savages  led  by 
Brant  and  Cornplanter  made  a  descent  into  the  Mo- 
hawk valley.  Gov.  Clinton  succeeded  in  preventing 
the  succe.ss  of  their  expedition.  Peace  with  Great 
Britain  was  declared,  and  when  Gen.  Washington 
entered  the  city  of  New  York  on  the  occasion  of  its 
evacuation,  Gov.  Clinton  rode  beside  him  as  chief 
magistrate  of  the  state.  After  the  close  of  the  war 
Gov.  Clinton  devoted  much  attention  to  the  subjects 
of  education  and  internal  improvements,  and  pro- 
cured the  pa,ssage  of  important  laws  in  this  direction. 
He  recommended  the  organization  of  a  society  for 
the  promotion  of  agriculture,  arts,  and  manufactures, 
and  also  an  act  directing  the  exploration  of  Herkimer 
and  Washington  counties,  with  a  view  to  canal  con- 
struction. Further,  the  legislature  iirovided  for  the 
formation  of  companies  designed  to  improve  and 
open  interior  navigation  and  inland  water  communi- 
cation, the  culmination  of  which  was  the  construc- 
tion, under  the  direction  of  Gov.  Clinton's  nephew, 
DeWitt  Clinton,  of  the  Erie  Canal.  One  of  the  first 
acts  of  the  federalists  in  the  way  of  establishing  a 
government  inclining  toward  centralization,  was  to 
obtain  the  passage  of  laws  authorizing  the  national 
government  to  collect  and  retain  the  import  duties 
which  might  accrue  at  the  port  of  New  York.  Gov. 
Clinton  was  opposed  to  this  act  as  a  surrender  of  the 
independent  sovereignty  of  the  state,  and  one  result 
was,  that  a  movement  was  put  on  foot  by  the  feder- 
alists to  prevent  his  re-election  as  governor  of  the 
state.  In  1786  congress  passed  a  resolution  request- 
ing Gov.  Clinton  to  call  the  legislature  together  for 
anextra  session  to  reconsider  a  state  law  with  which 
congress  disagreed.  Gov.  Clinton  was  sufticiently 
determined  not  to  permit  himself  to  be  dictated  to 
by  congress,  and  accordingly  refused  to  simimon 
the  legislature  in  extra  session.  Gov.  Clinton  was 
one  of  the  foremost  and  most  decided  opponents  of 
the  Federal  constitution  as  it  was  originally  formed, 
but  he  presided  at  the  state  convention  in  1778, 
which  ratified  this  instrument.  In  1787  Gov.  Clin- 
ton marched  at  the  head  of  the  New  York  state 
militia  to  assist  the  Ma.ssachusetts  government  in 
overcoming  Shays's  rebellion.  The  political  course 
of  Gov.  Clinton  aroused  serious  opposition  among 
the  federalists,  and  froiu  1789  every  effort  was  made 
to  dethrone  him.  Especially  at  the  election  of  1793, 
when  John  Jay  was  tlie  opposing  candidate  and  re- 
ceived the  majority  of  the  votes,  objections  were 
raised  on  account  of  certain  informalities,  but  Gov. 
Clinton  was  declared  re-elected  by  a  majority  of  108. 
At  the  presidential  election  in  1793,  the  electors  of 
the  new  republican  party,  of  which  Gov.  Clinton 
might  be  considered  the  founder,  inserted  his  name 
in  their  ballots  as  their  candidate  for  vice-president. 
He  received  fifty  votes  and  John  Adams  seventy- 
seven.  At  the  ensuing  election  for  governor,  he  de- 
clined to  run,  and  during  the  next  five  years  was  re- 
tired from  public  life,  except  that  his  name  was 
again  mentioned  as  a  candidate  for  the  vice-presi- 
dency. In  1801  he  was  once  more  induced  to  be- 
come a  candidate  for  the  governorshiii,  and  was 
elected  by  nearly  4,000  majority  over  his  .federal 
opponent,"  Stephen  Van  Rensselaer.  On  ehtering 
upon  his  new  term.  Gov.  Clinton  found  himself  in 
oppo,sition  to  his  own  party  in  regard  to  the  matter 
of  removals  from  office  on  accoimt  of  politics.  This 
had  now  become  the  custom,  and  though  he  resisted 
it  in  the  council  of  ajiipointment,  he  was  overruled 
by  his  nephew,  DeWitt  Clinton,  and  Ambrose  Spen- 
cer, who  were  members  of  the  coimcil.  On  the  re- 
election of  Thomas  Jefferson  to  the  presidency  for 
the  second  term.  Gov.  Clinton  was  chosen  as  the  can- 
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didate  of  the  republican  party  for  vice-president,  and 
was  duly  elected,  the  two  candidates  receiving  163  of 
the  170  "voles  which  were  cast.  As  the  presiding  of- 
ficer of  the  U.  S.  senate,  Jlr.  Clinton  was  noted  for 
the  impartiality  and  ])ioniptitude  with  which  he  gave 
his  decisions,  and  for  the  kindness  and  covirtesy 
which  always  distinguished  his  manner,  as  well  to- 
ward his  political  opiiouents  as  to  his  most  attached 
friends.  On  the  retirement  of  Mr.  Jefferson,  Mr. 
Clinton  was  continued  in  the  office  of  vice-president, 
and  at  the  session  of  1810-11,  it  fell  to  him,  by  his 
casting  vote,  to  decide  the  question  as  to  the  proprie- 
ty of  renewing  the  charter  of  the  Bank  of  the  Unit- 
ed States.  The  question  being  on  the  striking  out  of 
the  enacting  clause  of  the  bill,  Sir.  Clinton  voted  in 
the  affirmative,  after  a  few  brief,  terse,  and  vigorous 
remarks  setting  forth  his  reasons  for  this  course. 
George  Clinton  was  in  many  respects  one  of  the  most 
remarkable  men  produced  by  the  period  in  which  he 
lived.  He  was  a  man  of  strong  views,  and  possessed 
absolute  personal  courage  in  advancing  them  with- 
out regard  to  the  po.ssibilities  of  their  adverse  recep- 
tion. He  was  one  of  the  ablest  of  administrative  of- 
ficers, and  was  as  admirable  in  his  civil  as  in  his 
military  career.  Mr.  Clinton  married  Cornelia  Tai>- 
pan,  of  Kingston,  N.  Y.  He  had  one  son  and  five 
daughters,  but  only  two  of  his  children,  bolh  daugh- 
ters, lived  to  an  advanced  age.  One  of  his  daugh- 
ters became  the  wife  of  Citizen  Genet,  the  French 
minister  to  the  United  States  in  1798,  who  remained 
in  this  countr}'  after  he  had  completed  his  mission, 
and  settled  in  the  state  of  New  York,  where  he  died. 
In  his  personal  appearance  Gov.  Clinton  was  digni- 
fied, his  countenance  indicating  the  courage,  energy 
and  decision  of  character  for  which  he  was  remark- 
able. Says  one  of  his  biographers,  "Few  men  have 
ever  occupied  a  larger  space  in  the  p\dilic  I'slinia- 
tion,  and  no  one  name  is  more  conspicuous  than  his 
in  the  early  annals  of  New  York."  Gov.  Clinton 
died  while  holding  the  office  of  vice-president,  Apr. 
20,  1812,  in  the  city  of  Washington,  and  his  remains 
were  permanently  deposited  in  the  congressional 
cemetery. 

MADISON,  James,  secretary  of  state.  (See  In- 
dex. ) 

BRECKENRIDGE,  John,  attorney-general, 
was  born  in  Augusia  county,  Va.,  Dec.  3,  1760. 
While  yet  a  student  in  William  and  Mary  College 
he  was  three  times  chosen  a  member  of  the  legisla- 
ture, but  was  refused  admission  before  the  third 
election  because  of  his  being  under  age.  He  was 
admitted  to  the  l)ar  and  began  practice  at  Charlottes- 
ville in  1785,  He  was  chosen  as  representative  to 
the  third  congress,  but  failed  to  take  his  seat  be- 
cause of  his  removal  in  1793  to  Kentuckv',  finally 
locating  near  Le-\ington,  where  he  built  up  an  exten- 
sive practice  through  the  conflict  of  land  claims 
which  resulted  from  the  faulty  surveys  wliich  had 
been  made.  He  filled  various  judicial  and  legisla- 
tive offices  in  the  new  state  of  Kentucky,  and  was  a 
candidate  for  U.  S.  senator  in  1794,  b\it  was  beaten 
by  Humphrey  Marshall.  It  is  claimed  for  Brecken- 
ridge  that  he  was  the  author  of  the  Kentucky  reso- 
lution of  1798,  which  in  opposition  to  the  doctrine  of 
the  alien  and  sedition  laws  asserted,  although  in 
sotnewhat  equivocal  terms,  the  right  of  any  state  to 
nullify  or  hinder  the  action  of  anj-  statute  the  peo- 
ple of  the  state  might  think  unconstitutional. 
Whether  he  or  .Jefferson  was  the  aulhor.it  is  certain 
that  Breckenridge  was  their  introducer  into  the 
Kentucky  legislature  and  their  most  earnest  advo- 
cate. In  December,  1801,  he  entered  the  U.  S.  sen- 
ate, and  for  the  next  four  years  was  the  spokesman 
for  the  administration,  introducing  and  advocating 
in  the  senale  almost  every  distinctly  administration 
measure.  He  differed  with  .Jefferson  on  the  ques- 
tion of  the  acceptance  of  Louisiana,  and   refused  to 


offer  the  constitutional  amendment  which  Jefferson 
thought  necessary  before  the  new  territory  could  be 
acquired.  It  was  on  the  motion  of  Mr.  Brecken- 
ridge that  the  treaty  was  ratified  and  the  president 
directed  to  take  possession.  He  resigned  his  sen- 
atorship  on  Dec.  25,  1805,  and  became  a  member  of 
Jefferson's  cabinet  as  attorney -general,  but  held  the 
place  less  than  a  year,  dying  while  in  office,  from  an 
attack  of  typhus  fever,  Dec.  14,  1806. 

GALLATIN,  Albert,  secretary  of  the  treasury, 
was  born  in  Geneva,  Switzerland,  Jan.  29,  1761. 
The  family  name  was  one  well  known  in  Switzer- 
land, though  his  father,  Jean  Gallatin,  was  a 
merchant  and  the  family  not  distinguished  for 
wealth.  The  mother  of  Albert  Gallatin  was  Sophie 
Albcrtine  Hollaz.  The  father  died  when  young 
Albert  was  an  infant  and  the  mother  when  he  was 
only  nine  years  of  age.  At  the  death  of  his  father, 
Albert  was  taken  in  charge  by  Slademoiselle  Pictet, 
a  distant  relative  of  his  father,  and  his  mother's  in- 
timate friend.  With  her  the  boy  remained  until  he 
was  twelve  years  of  age,  when  he  was  sent  to  a 
boarding  .school,  and  two  years  later  to  the  academy 
at  Geneva,  from  which  he  was  graduated  in  1779.  A. 
curious  and  interesting  incident  in  regard  to  the 
bov's  ancestry  and  his  family 
life  is  the  fact  that  in  1699  a 
member  of  the  family  be- 
queathed a  sum  of  money 
which  was  placed  in  the  hands 
of  trustees,  and  called  the 
Bourse  Gallatin,  the  income 
of  which  was  to  be  employed 
in  defraying  the  neces.sary  ex- 
penses of  the  family.  Out  of 
this  sum  the  education  of  Al- 
Jjert  Gallatin  was  paid  for, 
both  at  tlu^  boarding  .school 
and  at  the  academy.  His  stud- 
ies included  more  particular- 
ly languages,  and  he  learned 
English,  French,  of  course, 
that  being  the  language  in 
general  use  at  Geneva,  and 
also  Latin  and  Greek.  He  was 
taught  history  by  the  disting\iished  historian,  Muller. 
During  his  last  year  at  the  academy,  young  Gallatin 
was  emplo3'ed  as  tutor  for  the  nephew  of  his  bene- 
factress. Mademoiselle  Pictet.  Meanwhile,  the  sum 
to  which  he  was  entitled  by  inheritance  would  not 
be  his  until  he  reached  his  twenty-fifth  year,  and  he 
was  now  desirous  of  planning  for  himself  a  career. 
For  a  time  he  visited  his  grandfather,  Abraham 
Gallatin,  who  lived  near  Ferney,  the  home  of 
Voltaire,  and  where  young  Gallatin  frequently  met 
the  great  philosopher.  His  grandmother,  Madame 
Gallatiu-Baudinet,  was  the  controlling  spirit  in  the 
family,  and  had  for  a  friend  the  Landgrave  of 
Hesse,  who  was  at  this  time  sending  mercenaries  to 
assist  the  British  army  in  its  fight  with  the  American 
colonies.  The  commission  of  lieutenant-colonel  in 
one  of  the  Hes.sian  legiments  was  offered  to  young 
Gallatin,  a  proposition  to  which  he  is  said  to  have 
replied  that  "he  would  never  serve  a  tyrant."  In 
fact  Gallatin  with  two  friends  had  already  amused 
themselves  by  planning  an  emigration  to  America, 
being  interested  more  particularly  in  their  romantic 
ideas  of  the  native  American  Indian,  and  in  April, 
1780,  young  Gallatin  with  one  of  these  friends  left 
Geneva  for  Nantes,  where  the  friendly  offices  of  his 
family  followed  him  with  money  and  letters  of 
recommendation  to  distinguished  Americans,  in- 
cluding one  from  Benjamin  Franklin,  at  that  time 
American  minister  at  the  Court  of  Versailles,  to  his 
son-in-law,  Richard  Bache.  The  travelers  sailed  on 
May  37th,  in  an  American  vessel,  investing  a  portion 
of  their  small  capital  in  tea.     They  reached  the 
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American  coast  and  landed  at  Cape  Ann,  on  July 
l-4th,  and  the  following  day  rode  to  Boston  on  horse- 
back. This  was  a  time  of  stagnation  in  the  American 
revolution;  there  was  very  little  trade,  and  it  was 
with  difficulty  that  tlie  venture  in  tea  was  brought 
to  a  financial  conclusion,  which  was  accomplished 
only  by  bartering  it  for  other  articles,  including 
rum,  sugar  aud  tobacco,  with  which  tliey  traveled 
between  Boston  and  Maine,  selling  their  goods  or 
trading  them  as  the  case  might  be.  At  Machias, 
Gallatin  is  said  to  have  advanced  supplies  to  the 
value  of  $400  to  the  garrison,  taking  in  pay- 
ment a  di'aft  on  the  State  treasury  of  Massa- 
chusetts, which  he  afterward  sold  at  one-fourth 
of  its  face  value.  Finally,  in  the  autumn  of 
1781.  he  settled  in  Boston,  where  he  gave  instructions 
in  the  French  language,  and  in  the  following  sum- 
mer taught  French  to  the  students  of  Harvard, 
for  which  he  received  about  tlirce  hundred  dol- 
lars. He  remained  at  Cambridge  for  nearly  a 
year,  and  in  July,  1783,  went  to  Boston  and  New 
York  and  concluded  his  financial  relations  with  his 
traveling  companion,  determined  thereafter  to  suc- 
ceed or  fail  entirely  through  his  own  efforts.  Hear- 
ing of  rich  lands  to  be  bought  low  on  the  banks  of 
the  Ohio,  Gallatin  went  there  and  purchased  a  large 
territory  between  the  Mouongahelaand  the  Kanawha 
rivers  and  soon  after  succeeded  in  selling  a  small 
portion  of  this  land  for  enough  to  repay  tiiree-fourths 
of  the  original  cost  of  the  whole  of  it.     Gallatin  now 


settled  in  Fayette  county.  Pennsylvania,  where  he 
built  a  log  hut  and  opened  a  country  store.  In  1784 
Gallatin  iSrst  met  General  Washington,  who  made 
him  a  proposition  to  become  his  land  agent.  That 
winter  Mr.  Gallatin  settled  in  Richmond  and  from 
that  time  forward  for  several  years  he  was  engaged 
in  locating  lands,  while  sugge.stiug  to  his  friends  in 
Switzerland  a  general  emigration  from  that  countrj', 
which  was  at  this  time  much  disturbed  by  revolu- 
tionary ideas.  Gallatin  now  reached  his  twenty- 
iifth  year,  and  his  family  in  Switzerland  remitted 
him  considerable  sums  through  the  banking  house 
of  Robert  Morris,  this  being  the  inheritance  belong- 
ing to  him,  with  its  increase  by  the  interest  addefl. 
In  May,  1789,  Gallatin  married  Sophie  Alli-gre,  of  a 
French  Protestant  family  living  at  Riclimond.  Her 
mother  having  refused  her  consent,  the  young  lovers 
eloped,  b>it  within  a  few  months,  which  are  "said  to 
have  been  the  happiest  of  Mr.  Gallatin's  life,  he 
had  the  misfortune  to  lose  his  wife,  a  fact  which 
seems  to  have  broken  up  all  his  interest  in  affairs. 
The  following  year  he  was  elected  to  the  state  legi.sla- 
ture  from  Fayette  county  and  re-elected  until  1793, 
when  he  was  elected  to  the  United  States  senate.  In 
the  same  year,  on  Nov.  11th,  Gallatin  was  married  for 
the  second  time  to  Sliss  Anna  Nicholson,  a  yoimg 
lady  whose  acquaintance  he  had  made  during  an 
excursion  with  some  friends  from  Pennsylvania 
northward.  This  marriage  was  a  most  happy  one 
and  lasted  almost  throughout  Gallatin's  long  and 
honoi-able  career,  his  separation  from  his  companion 
by  death  being  only  by  a  few  months.     Mrs.  Galla- 


tin was  the  daughter  of  Com.  James  Nicholson, 
who  was  captain  of  the  Trumbull,  the  first 
American  frigate.  When  Mr.  Gallatin  took  his  seat 
in  the  United  States  senate  a  petition  was  presented 
in  that  house  stating  that  he  had  not  been  nine  years 
a  citizen  of  the  United  States  and  was  therefore 
ineligible.  As  he  had  landed  in  Massachu.setts  in 
1780,  while  still  a  minor,  aud  had  only  taken  the 
oath  of  citizenship  in  1785,  technically  this  petition 
and  this  objection  were  well  founded.  The  matter 
was  placed  before  the  general  committee  on  elections 
which  had  under  consideration  other  cases  besides 
this  one.  Mr.  Gallatin  conducted  his  own  case  and 
the  matter  being  brought  to  a  vote,  his  election  was 
declared  to  be  void.  This,  although  Mr.  Gallatin 
had  been  thirteen  years  a  resident  of  the  country, 
was  a  large  landholder  in  Virginia  aud  had  been  for 
several  terms  a  member  of  the  Pennsylvania  legis- 
lature. After  this  brief  experience  in  the  United 
States  senate,  Mr.  Gallatin  took  his  wife  to  his 
country  home  by  the  Monougahela.  It  was  at  this 
time  that  the  formidable  whiskey  insurrection,  as  it 
was  called,  broke  out  in  Penn.sylvania,  a  disturbance 
which  was  caused  by  the  action  of  the  government 
in  forcing  the  service  of  wiits  in  excise  cases.  It  is 
stated  that  to  Mr.  Gallatin  was  due  the  peaceful  settle- 
ment of  this  outbreak,  and  that  he  practically,  through 
his  eloquence  aud  iudicious  conduct,  saved  the 
western  couuties  of  Penusyh'ania  from  anarchy  and 
civil  war.  Nevertheless  the  total  expense  of  the  in- 
surrection to  the  government  was  $800,000.  At  the 
subsequent  election,  Mr.  Gallatin  was  chosen  to 
represent  Fayette  in  the  Pennsylvania  assembly,  but 
his  election  was  contested  and  was  declared  void  on 
the  ]i('tition  of  thirty-four  citizens  who  declared  that 
tliey  had  been  unable  to  cast  their  votes  on  account 
of  the  district  having  been  in  a  state  of  insurrection 
at  the  time  of  the  election.  Another  election  was 
then  held  in  which  Gallatin  was  victorious,  but  he 
only  remained  in  the  legislature  from  Feb.  14th 
to  March  12th,  when  he  asked  and  obtained  leave  of 
absence.  He  was  now  elected  to  congress  and  en- 
tered the  house  Dec.  7,  1795,  on  the  republican  side, 
tluis,  in  company  with  Edward  Livingston  of  New 
York,  making  a  "formidable  addition  to  the  opposition 
which  was  under  the  lead  of  James  Madison.  Mr. 
Gallatin's  first  measure  in  the  house  of  representatives 
was  the  introduction  of  an  act  appointing  a. standing 
committee  of  finance  to  superintend  the  general 
operations  of  the  treasury  department,  and  which 
was  the  beginning  of  the  ways  and  means  committee, 
wliich  soon  became  and  has  ever  since  continued  to 
be  the  most  important  committee  in  the  house.  A 
strong  debater,  and  forming  his  oijinions  though 
rapidly  under  the  influence  of  careful  judgment,  Mr. 
Gallatin's  influence  in  the  house  soon  began  to  be 
emphatic.  In  a  general  way,  Mr.  Gallatin  was  the 
"  watch-dog  of  the  treasury  "  of  that  day,  and  made 
that  department  the  object  of  frcquentlj'  aggressive 
criticism.  During  his  three  terms  in  congress,  Mr. 
Gallatin  easily  became  the  leader  of  his  party  on  the 
floor  of  the  hou.se.  In  the  great  debate  on  the  treaty 
with  England,  Mr.  Gallatin  is  said  to  have  risen  to 
the  highest  rank  of  statesmanship.  Jefferson  being 
elected  president,  the  formation  of  the  first  republi- 
can cabinet  was  his  first  duty,  and  in  that  j\Ir.  Gallatin 
became  secretary  of  the  treasury.  It  was  luifortu- 
nate  that  during  the  few  days  that  Mr.  Gallatin  had 
been  United  States  .senator  he  had  offended  Hamilton, 
at  that  time  secretary  of  the  treasury,  by  a  call  for 
information  as  to  the  condition  of  that  dejiartnient; 
and  again,  as  a  member  of  congress  in  1796.  he  had 
questioned  Hamilton's  policy.  Yet  Hamilton  had 
left  the  treasury  department  as  a  legacy  to  the 
Federalists,  whose  stronghold  it  was  considered,  and 
the  .senate,  which  had  the  confirming  power,  was 
still  controlled  by  a  Federalist  majority.     In  order 
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to  avoid  collision,  Mr.  Gallatin's  appointment  was 
not  .sent  to  the  senate  during  the  session,  but  on  May 
14tU  he  entered  the  cabinet,  the  idea  being  that  he 
■would  thus  at  least  hold  the  office  until  llie  meeting 
of  congress  in  December.  As  a  matter  of  fact  he 
did  hohl  the  oflice  initil  1813,  and  his  conduct  of  it 
ranks  among  the  tinest  illustrations  of  tiuaucial 
ability  known.  During  his  incumbency,  tlie  public 
debt, "which  in  1803  was  more  than  !j;8(i,()0(),000.  was 
reduced  to  less  than  |4ti,0()0,(K)0.  The  war  of  1S13, 
which  then  occurred,  brought  it  uj)  to  nearly  tifly 
per  cent,  more  than  it  was  when  he 
entered  the  department.  Mr.  Calla- 
tin's  last  financial  success  occurred  in 
the  spring  of  1813,  wlien  he  obtained 
the  loan^of  if; H!, 000, 000,  the  greater 
portion  of  which  was  t.-dvcn  up  by 
l)avid  Parish  and  Stephen  (Jirard  of 
Philadelphia  and  .Icihn  Jacob  Astor 
of  New  Vork  and  their  friends,  these 
tliree  ca]iitalisls  being  personal  friends 
of  Mr.  (Jallatin.  A  few  weeks  later, 
Mr.  tJallatin  resigned  from  the  trea.s- 
ury,  and  was  a])pointed  to  the  mis- 
sion of  St.  Petersburg  for  the  pur- 
po.se  of  securing  the  mediation  of  the 
Emperor  of  Kussia  between  the  United 
States  and  Great  Britain.  In  this  mis- 
sion he  failed,  the  British  government 
refusing  intervention,  but  he  continued  as  com- 
niis.sioner  and  finally  the  treaty  was  signed  on 
Christmas  Day,  1814.  Gallatin  was  now  ajjpointed 
minister  to  France,  and  remained  abroad  until  1833, 
when  he  returned  to  the  United  States.  In  1826  he 
was  sent  by  President  Adamsas  envoy  extraordinary 
to  Great  Britain,  and  on  returning  to  the  United 
States  became  president  of  the  National  Bank  of 
New  York,  a  position  which  he  continued  to  hold 
from  1831  to  1839.  Mr.  Gallatin  interested  him.self 
in  the  latter  part  of  his  lite  in  a  numberof  iirominent 
public  literary  and  .scienlitie  institutions,  and  was 
the  first  president  both  of  the  American  Ethnological 
Society  and  the  New  York  Historical  Society.  Mr. 
Gallatin  was  the  earliest  pidjlic  advocate  in  America 
of  the  principles  of  free  trade,  and,  as  his  biographer, 
Mr.  .lohn  Austin  Stevens,  says;  "An  e.xpenence  of 
sixty  years  confirmed  him  in  his  convictions. "  In 
regard  to  his  literary  work.  Mr.  Gallatin  published 
"  Synopsis  of  the  Indian  Tribes  within  the  United 
States  East  of  the  Rocky  Mountains  and  in  the 
British  and  Russian  Possessions  in  North  America" 
{Cambridge,  1836),  and  "Notes  on  the  Semi-Civilized 
Nations  of  Mexico,  Yucatan  and  Central  America, 
with  Conjectures  on  the  Origin  of  Semi-Civilizations 
in  America"  (New  York,"  1845).  His  complete 
works  were  published  under  the  title  "Writings  of 
Albert  Gallatin,"  by  Henrv  Adams  (Philadelphia, 
1879,  three  volumes).     He  died  Aug.  13,  1849. 

DEARBORN,  Henry,  secretary  of  war.  (See 
Index.) 

STODDERT,  Benjamin,  secretary  of  the  navy. 
(See  Index.) 

SMITH,  Robert,  secretary  of  the  navy,  was 
born  in  Lancaster,  Pa.,  November,  1757,  a  brother 
of  General  Samuel  Smith.  lie  studied  at  the  com- 
mon schools  of  the  time  and  was  sent  to  Princeton, 
where  he  was  graduateil  in  1781.  He  volunteered  his 
services  during  the  revolution  and  was  jiresent  at 
the  battle  of  the  Brandywine.  At  the  close  of  the 
war  he  studied  law,  was  admitted  to  the  l)ar  and  set- 
tled in  Baltimore,  where  he  began  practice.  Mr. 
Smith  was  the  last  survivor  of  the  electoral  college 
of  1789.  He  was  a  state  senator  from  Maryland  m 
1793  and  a  member  of  the  house  of  delegates  from 
1796  to  1800,  during  the  same  period,  from  1798  to 
1801,  sitting  in  the  \ipper  branch  of  the  Baltimore 
city  council.     On  Jan.  36,  1802,  he  assumed  the  po- 


sition of  secretary  of  the  navy,  which  he  held  until 
1805,  when  he  was  appointed  U.  S.  attorney-general. 
This  office  he  filled  until  he  was  made  secretary  of 
state  in  1809,  and  held  that  jxisition  until  Nov.  35, 
1811.  In  the  meantime,  lai  .Ian.  33,  1806,  he  was 
appointed  chancellor  of  .Maryland  and  chief  judge 
of  the  district  of  Baltimore,  but  declined.  On 
resigning  the  office  of  .secretary  of  .state  in  1811  Mr. 
Smith  was  appointed  ambassador  lo  Ru.ssia,  but  this 
position  he  also  declined.  He  was  interested  in  pub- 
lic alfairs  generally  and  was  president  of  a  branch 
of  the  American  Bible  Society  in  1813,  and  also  of 
the  Maryland  Agricultural  Society  in  1818.  In  1813 
he  became  provost  of  the  University  of  Slaryland. 
Mr.  Siiiitli  died  in  Baltimore  Nov.  36,  1843. 

LINCOLN,  Levi,  U.  S.  attorney-general  and 
sixth  governor  of  JIassachusctIs,  was  born  at  Hing- 
ham,  Mass.,  May  15,  1749.  He  was  a  descendant  of 
Samuel  Mneoln,  of  Hingham.  who  came  to  this  coun- 
try from  Hingham,  Eng..  in  1637.  Levi's  father 
was  a  farmer,  who  gave  his  son  .such  education  as  he 
could,  and  the  son,  in  his  leisure  time,  succeeded  in  pre- 
paring him.self  for  college,  and  entered  Harvard,  from 
which  he  was  graduated  in  1773.  He  then  settled  in 
Worcester,  Mass..  where  he  jiracticed  law  and  rose 
to  distinction.  During  the  exciting  parly  conflict  of 
John  Adams's  administration,  Mr.  Lincoln,  as  a  zeal- 
ous ami-federalist,  wrote  a  series  of  political  jiapers 
called  "  Farmers'  Letters,"  which  gave  him  a  national 
reputation.  On  the  election  of  Thomas  Jeifer.son  to 
the  presidency',  Mr.  Lincoln  was  appointed  U.  S.  at- 
torney-general, having  in  the  meantime  served  in  the 
Massachusetts  legislature,  and  for  a  biief  period  in 
congress.  On  retiring  from  the  attorney-general- 
ship, he  was  elected  a  member  of  the  JIassachu.setts 
council.  He  was  lieutenant-governor  of  Massachu- 
.selts  in  1807-8,  and  during  about  six  months  of  the 
latter  year,  owing  to  the  death  of  Gov.  James  Sulli- 
van, was  acting  governor.  In  1811  Gov.  Lincoln 
was  appointed  by  President  Madison  associate  justice 
of  the  U.  S.  supreme  court,  but,  being  at  this  time 
threatened  with  total  blindness,  he  declined  the  posi- 
tion, lie  afterward  recovered  his  sight  sufficiently 
to  enable  him  to  devote  neces.sary  attention  to  his 
farm,  and  to  indulge  himself  somewhat  in  classical 
.studies.  Hedied  in  Wcncester,  Mass..  Apr.  14.  1830. 
His  widow  died  in  the  same  place,  eight  years  later, 
and  was  followed  to  the  grave  by  two  sons,  then 
governors — Levi,  governor  of  Massachusetts,  and 
Enoch,  governor  of  Maine. 

RODNEY,  Caesar  Augustus,  U.  S.  attorney- 
general,  was  l)orn  at  Dover,  Del.,  Jan.  4,  1772.  He 
was  graduated  from  the  L'niversity  of  Pennsylvania 
in  1789,  studied  law,  and  in  1803  began  practice  at 
Wilmington,  Del.  He  was  elected  to  con- 
gress as  an  anti  -  Federalist,  and  while 
there,  1805-7,  was  concerned  in  the  im- 
peachment of  .Judge  S.  Chase  of  the  U.  S. 
supreme  court.  He  was  U.  S.  attorney- 
general  from  1807-13.  In  the  war  of 
1813  he  was  captain  of  a  company  of  ar- 
tillery, which  operated  on  the  Canadian 
border,  and  in  1815  a  member  of  the  Del- 
aware senate.  In  1817  he  was  one  of  a 
commission  sent  to  look  into  affairs  in 
the  newly  formed  republics  of  South 
America,  and  advise  as  to  their  recogni- 
tion, a  course  of  action  which  he  favored 
in  a  "Report  on  the  Present  State  of  the 
United  Provinces"  (1819).  He  was  again 
in  congress  1831-22,  and  in  the  U.  S.  sen- 
ate 1832-23.  He  was  sent  as  first  U.  S.  minister  to 
the  Argentine  provinces  in  January,  1823,  showing 
himself  during  his  brief  service  there  a  friend  to  the 
young  republic,  being  much  honored  for  his  services 
by  the  Argentines.  He  died  at  Buenos  Ayres,  Ar- 
gentine Republic,  June  10,  1824. 
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FRANKLIN,  Benjamin,  printer,  scientist, 
statesman  and  diplnmat,  was  born  in  Boston,  Mass., 
Jan.  17,  1706.  Of  Uini  it  lias  been  said  by  a  recent 
bio«;rapher  that  "if  we  can  im- 
agine a  circumference  which 
shall  express  humanity,  we  can 
place  within  it  no  oue  man  who 
will  reach  out  to  approach  it, 
and  to  touch  it,  at  so  many 
points  as  will  Franklin."  Am- 
ple particvdars  as  to  his  an- 
cestry are  derived  from  his 
inimitable  autobiography.  The 
family  had  lived  in  the  village 
of  Ecton,  Northamptonshire, 
England,  for  at  least  three  hun- 
dred years  on  a  freehold  of 
about  thirty  acres,  its  heads  fol- 
lowing the  smith's  business,  the 
eldest  son  being  always  bred 
to  that  trade.  When  Benjamin 
searched  the  parish  register 
at  Ecton,  he  found  that  he 
was  "the  youngest  sou  of 
the  youngest  son  for  five  generations  back,"  At 
Banbury,  in  O.xfordshire,  England,  1758,  he  found 
the 'gravestone  of  his  grandfather,  Franklin's  father, 
Josiah  F.,  married  when  young,  in  England,  and 
brought  his  wife  with  three  children  to  New  Eng- 
land about  1682,  The  removal  was  made  in  com- 
pany with  a  small  Puritan  colony,  made  up,  in  part, 
of  dispossessed  Nonconformist  clergymen  in  Noith- 
hamptonshire.  People  whose  progenitors  had  been 
stanch  Protestants  in  the  days  of  "bloody  Queen 
Mary,"  were  not  likely  to  change  their  religious 
colors  imder  Charles  II.,  and  Josiah  Franklin  was, 
doubtless,  in  accord  with  his  ministerial  friends  in 
a  desire  to  be  rid  of  oppression  on  account  of  re- 
ligious opinion.  He  settled  at  Boston,  Mass,,  ex- 
pecting to  follow  the  calling  of  a  dyer,  but  found 
that  "  that  trade  would  not  maintain  his  family, 
being  in  little  request,"  Therefore  he  became  a 
tallowehandler  and  a  soap-boiler.  There  were  born 
to  him  by  his  first  wife  four  more  children  ;  and 
after  her  death  he  married  Abiah,  daughter  of 
Peter  Folger,  a  first  settler  in  New  England,  of 
whom  Cotton  Mather  in  his  "Magnalia  Christi 
Americana"  speaks  as  "a  godly,  learned  English- 
man," By  her  were  born  to  him  ten  other  children, 
of  whom  Benjamin  Franklin — named  from  ;ui  micle 
on  his  father's  side — was  the  seventh,  and  he  re- 
membered thirteen  of  the  two  sets  of  children  sitting 
at  one  time  at  his  father's  table.  This  uncle,  Ben- 
jamin, who  came  to  America  from  England  and 
lived  in  our  Franklin's  father's  family  for  some 
years,  deserves  notice  as  a  factor  in  the  develop- 
ment of  his  nephew's  life.  Between  him  and  the 
father  there  was  a  special  regard.  He  was  pious,  a 
constant  attendant  at  the  sermons  of  the  best  preach- 
ers, much  of  a  politician,  and  a  collector  of  pam- 
phlets relating  to  American  affairs,  many  of  which 
finally  fell  into  his  nephew's  hands.  When  the  boy 
was  eight  years  old  he  was  put  to  the  grammar 
school,  being  intended  by  his  parents,  as  the  tenth 
son,  for  the  service  of  the  church.  Concluding, 
however,  that  he  could  not  afford  to  provide  a  col- 
lege education  for  his  son,  the  fathet  removed  him 
from  the  grammar  school  after  his  connection  with 
it  for  a  year,  and  placed  him  at  a  school  for  writing 
and  arithmetic  kept  by  a  man  then  famous  in  his 
profe.ssion,  George  Brownell,  Franklin  soon  ac- 
quired fair  penraan.ship,  but  failed  in  the  arithmetic. 
When  he  was  ten  years  of  age  and  had  a  strong 
desire  to  go  to  sea,  against  which  project  his  fa- 
ther's face  was  set  as  a  flint,  the  latter  took  him  out 
of  school,  and  put  him  into  his  own  service,  where 
he  was  employed  in  the  chandlery,  cutting  wicks 


for  the  candles,  filling  the  dipping  molds  and  the 

molds  for  cast  candles,  attending  shop,  going  on 
errands,  etc.  It  siu'prises  no  one  to  know  that  the 
son  disliked  this  trade  and  the  work  exceedingly, 
but  he  spent  two  years  in  it,  and  was  then  sent  for 
a  sliort  time  to  be  with  his  cousin,  a  cutler,  in  Bos- 
ton, "on  liking,"  No  permanent  connection  was 
formed,  and  the  bookish  inclination  of  his  sou  finally 
determined  the  father  to  make  him  a  printer.  The 
boy  had  been  pleased  with  "The  Pilgrim's  Prog- 
ress," and  had  gotten  the  works  of  Bunyan  to- 
gether ;  subsequently  selling  them,  however,  to  en- 
able him  to  buy  R.  Burtou's  "Historical  Collec- 
tions." "Plutarch's  Lives"  had  fascinated  him,  aa 
well  as  De  Foe's  '  •  Essay  on  Projects, "  and  a  book 
of  Dr.  Mather's,  "Essays  To  Do  Good."  "  This- 
la.st,"  says  Franklin,  "perhaps  gave  me  a  turn  of 
thinking  that  had  an  influence  on  some  of  the  prin- 
cipal future  events  of  my  life,"  His  elder  brother, 
James,  had  already  returned  from  England,  with  a- 
press  and  type,  to  set  up  the  printing  business  in 
Boston  ;  and  under  pressure  of  the  father,  Ben- 
jamin, at  twelve  years  of  age,  signed  indentures 
that  made  him  an  apprentice  to  James  until  he  was 
twenty  years  old,  "only  I  was  to  be  allowed  jour- 
neyman's wages  diu'ing  the  last  year,"  He  made 
great  progress  in  the  business,  was  soon  useful  to 
his  brother,  and  naturally  had  access  to  more  and 
to  some  better  books.  He  was  incited  by  Mr.  Mat- 
thew Adams  to  his  library,  took  a  fancy  to  poetry, 
was  even  asked  by  his  brother  to  compose  occasional 
ballads,  Oue  of  these,  "The  Lighthouse  Tragedy," 
sold  wonderfully,  the  event  being  recent,  and  hav- 
ing made  a  great  noise.  He  found  an  old  vohuue  of 
"  The  Spectator  "  (the  third),  read  it,  and  was  de- 
lighted. He  practiced  upon  it  by  methods  of  his 
own,  in  order  that  he  might  improve  his  literary 
style.  At  the  age  of  sixteen  he  adopted  a  vegetable 
diet  (afterwards  laid  aside)  saved  money  by  it,  and 
spent  that  for  books.  He  now  mastered  arithmetic, 
by  himself,  acquired  a  slight  knowledge  of  geom- 
etry, read  "  Locke  on  the  Human  Understanding," 
and  "The  Art  of  Thinking"  by  ^Messrs.  du  Port 
Royal.  In  an  English  grammar  he  found  two  small 
sketches  of  the  arts  of  rhetoric  and  logic,  the  latter 
finishing  with  a  specimen  of  a  dispute  in  the  Socratic 
method,  and  in  Xenophon's  Memorabilia  of  Socrates, 
he  observed  many  instances  of  the  same  method. 
At  once  he  was  charmed  with,  and  adopted  it,  "And 
then,"  he  says,  "from  reatlimr  Shaftesbury  and 
Collins,  being  a  real  doubter  in  many  points  of  our 
religious  doctrine,  I  found  this  method  safest  for 
myself  and  very  embarrassing  to  those  against 
whom  I  used  it."  In  1731  James  Franklin  began  to- 
print  the  "New  England  Courant,"  the  third  news- 
paper which  appeared  in  Boston,  and  the  fourth  in 
America  ;  and  I3enjamiu  carried  the  papers  through 
the  streets  to  the  customers.  Moreover,  his  ambi- 
tion being  stimulated,  he  wrote  an  article  for  its 
columns.  But  apjirehending  itsdisapjiroval,  he  dis- 
guised his  handwriting,  and  slipped  the  communica- 
tion under  the  printing-house  door,  at  night.  The 
first  was  followed  by  others,  which  met  with  ap- 
proval and  were  printed.  Disputes,  however,  arose 
between  the  two  brothers  ;  the  elder,  as  the  younger 
conceived,  being  piqued  by  the  ecliit  of  his  author- 
ship, and  so  disposed  to  lord  it  over  tlie  aiiprenlice. 
These  disputes  being  referred  to  tlie  father,  his 
judgment  was  usually  in  Benjamin's  favor,  but  this 
did  not  prevent  James  beating  him.  The  end  to- 
this  came  speedily.  An  article  in  the  "Courant" 
gave  offense  to  the  colonial  assembly.  James  was 
arrested,  censured  and  imprisoned  for  a  month,  by 
speaker's  warrant,  because  he  woidd  not  discover 
the  author's  name ;  and  his  discharge  was  accom- 
panied by  the  order  of  the  house  that  ".lames  Frank 
lin  should  no  longer  publish  the  paper  called  '  The 
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New  England  Courant.'"  It  was  then  settled  by 
the  publisher  and  his  friends  that  the  paper  should 
be  printed  under  the  name  of  Benjamin  Franklin. 
His  papers  of  apprenticeship  were  forthwith  re- 
turned to  him,  canceled  upon  their  face,  but  Ben- 
jamin was  to  sign  others  that  were  to  be  kept  in  pri- 
vate. The  inevitable  fraternal  differences  recurred 
after  a  few  months.  The  younger  at  once  asserted 
his  freedom,  and  left  his  brother's  employ.  James 
then  took  effective  measures  to  prevent  Benjamin's 
obtaining  work  in  any  other  Boston  office,  which 
obliged  him  to  look  elsewhere.  Speedily  Franklin 
sold  some  of  his  books  to  raise  funds,  was  secretly 
taken  on  board  a  sloop  bound  for  New  York,  and 
within  three  days  found  himself  in  that  city, 
300  miles  from  home,  a  boy  of  seventeen,  with- 
out the  least  recommendation  to,  or  knowledge 
of  any  person  in  the  place,  and  with  very  little 
money  in  his  possession.  He  sought  cm]3loymcnt 
with  Wm.  Bradford,  the  only  printer  in  the  town, 
but  could  get  nothing  save  the  statement  that 
Mr.  Bradford's  son,  a  printer  at  Philadelphia,  had 
lately  lost  his  principal  hand,  and  that  Franklin 
could  possibly  find  work  with  him  if  he  should  go 
there.  At  once  he  set  sail  for  Amboy,  N.  J.,  which 
he  reached  after  a  stormy  passage  across  the  bay, 
and  then  started  to  walk  to  Burlington,  N.  .1.,  fifty 
miles  from  Philadelphia,  where  he  expected  to  find 
a  boat  to  take  him  to  that  city.  It  rained,  and  he 
was  thoroughly  wst,  besides  being  (h-tained  on  his 
journey  and  he  had  no  change  of  clothing,  because 
ihis  "best  clothes  "were  to  come  round  to  hin)  by 
sea,  but  he  finally  entered  the  city  at  eight  or  nine 
o'clock  on  a  Sunday  morning,  landing  at  the  Jlarket 
street  wharf,  "dirty  from  my  journey,  my  pockets 
.stuffed  out  with  shirts  and  .stockings,  and  only  a 
Dutch  dollar  iu  either  of  them."  Hungry  and  fa- 
tigued he  met  a  boy  with  bread,  was  directed  to  a 
bakery,  and  bought  three  rolls,  just  three-penny 
worth.  Going  up  the  street,  munching  one  of  them 
and  holding  anotlier  under  each  arm,  he  passed  the 
house  of  >Ir.  Read,  his  future  wife's  father  ;  and 
that  wife,  standing  on  the  step,  saw  him  and 
thought  him  an  indifferent  fellow  enough.  That 
morning,  following  those  he  met  in  the  street, 
he  found  himself,  for  the  fir.st  time,  in  a  Quaker 
meeting-house.  "When  meeting  was  over,  returning 
to  the  boat  which  he  had  helped  to  row  to  the  city, 
he  ate  and  slept  there  luitil  the  ne.xt  morning.  Then 
he  got  partial  employment  from  the  printer  to  whom 
he  had  been  sent,  and  was  fairly  launched  upon  his 
Philadelphia  career.  He  led  here  the  life  of  a 
journeyman  printer,  but  by  his  good  habits  and 
training  attracted  notice  from  the  residents,  among 
them  Sir  William  Keith,  provincial  governor  of 
Pennsylvania,  who  proposed  to  aid  in  establishing 
Franklin  in  a  printing-office  of  his  own  in  Phila- 
delphia. A  trip  to  his  home  at  Boston  followed. 
He  was  welcomed  by  his  father,  who,  however,  de- 
clined to  as.sist  him  to  start  in  business,  on  the 
ground  that  a  boy  of  eighteen  was  too  young  to  be 
entrusted  with  the  management  of  so  important  a 
movement.  He  told  his  son,  however,  that  if  he 
retiu'ned  to  Philadelphia,  was  prospered  and  saving, 
and  "  came  near  the  matter  "  at  the  age  of  twenty- 
one,  he  would  help  him  out  with  the  rest.  And  so 
Franklin  rot\irned  to  his  new  home,  where  the  gover- 
nor at  once  offered,  himself,  to  start  Franklin  in  busi- 
nes.s,  but  suggested  his  going  to  London,  England, 
to  purchase  type  and  other  outfit.  Xothing  loth, 
and  fully  trusting  his  patron.  Franklin,  after  some 
months,  as  he  was  told  to  do,  went  on  board  the  ship 
Annis,  and  waited  for  the  letters  with  which  the 
governor  was  to  accredit  him  to  England.  They 
were  never  given  him,  for  the  governor's  forte  was 
not  performance,  but  promises,  and  the  young 
printer  ultimately  found  himself  in  London,  as  he 


had  in  Philadelphia,  without  other  resources  than 
his  ability  to  work  for  his  own  living.  In  his  ex- 
igency he  took  lodgings  in  Little  Britain  with  a 
fellow-passenger  and  friend,  at  three  shillings  and 
sixpence  a  week,  and  secured  work  at  Palmer's,  a 
famous  printer  in  Bartholomew  close,  with  whom 
he  remained  for  a  year.  Then  he  went  to  Watts's, 
a  still  larger  printing  establishment  near  Lincoln's 
Inn  Fields,  w^here  he  stayed  during  the  rest  of  this 
first  sojourn  in  London,  which  was  protracted  to 
eighteen  months.  While  it  lasted,  he  gave  way  in 
some  measure  to  the  temptations  with  which  a  great 
city  always  environs  youth,  yet  he  cultivated  his 
taste  for  books,  and  was  brought  by  that  to  the 
knowledge  and  acquaintance  of  intelligent  and  scien- 
tific men.  He  was  introduced  to  Dr.  Mandeville, 
author  of  the  "Fable  of  the  Bees."  Sir  Hans  Sloane 
invited  him  to  his  house  in  Bloomsbuiy  square,  pur- 
chasing from  him  a  curiosity  which  Franklin  had 
brought  from  America,  and  adding  it  to  his  collec- 
tion. He  had  the  pronnse  of  seeing  Sir  Isaac  New- 
ton, but  did  not.  And  now  Mr.  Thomas  Denham, 
Quaker  merchant  of  Philadelphia,  who  had  been 
his  fellow-passenger  from  America,  was  nearly  ready 
to  return,  and  proposed  to  Franklin  that  he  go  back 


'^M.'ii  Birllip'a"- 


to  Pennsylvania  with  him  as  his  clerk.  The  latter 
was  pleased  with  the  proposition,  and  agreed"  to  It 
on  the  terms  of  fifty  poimds  a  year,  Pennsylvania 
money.  He  was  once  more  in  Philadelphia,  on  Oct. 
11,  1726.  Keith  was  now-  a  private  citizen,  and  Miss 
Read,  to  whom  he  had  been  engaged  before  going  to 
England,  had  been  married  and  deserted  by  her  hus- 
band, who  died  in  the  West  Indies  about  1T28.  But 
Franklin's  mercantile  career  was  a  brief  one.  Both 
his  employer  and  he  were  taken  ill;  the  former 
died,  his  store  was  taken  into  the  care  of  executors, 
and  Franklin's  clerkship  was  exchanged  for  his 
former  employment  of  printing.  Franklin  worked 
at  first  for  one  Keimer,  an  old  employer  of  his, 
then  formed  a  partnership  in  the  printing  busi- 
ness with  Meredith,  whose  father  was  to  fur- 
nish the  needed  capital — but  ultimately  bought 
out  Meredith  and  establishing  his  own  business 
with  funds  which  were  tendered  to  him  by  two 
friends  (William  Coleman  and  Robert  Grace)  with- 
out solicitation  on  his  part — and  without  the  knowl- 
edge on  the  part  of  either  of  the  offer  of  the  other. 
This  partner-ship  was  dissolved  July  14,  1730,  but 
the  dissolution  was  not  publicly  announced  until 
May  11,  1782,  when  Franklin's  debts  had  all  been 
paid,  and  he  felt  himself  a  free  man.  Jleanwhile  he 
had  married  his  old  fiancee,  once  Miss  Read  (Sept.  1, 
1730),  with  whom  he  lived  most  happily  until  her 
death,  Dec.  19,  1774.  Fairly  started  on  a  life  of 
practical  ij\dependence,  which  was  filled  with  con- 
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stantly  increasing  labors  for  the  good  of  others,  it 
may  be  well  to  recall  here  the  beginning  of  those 
labors  on  Franklin's  part,  which  is  found  in  his 
organization  of  the  "  Junto,"  a  club  of  friends  for 
mutual  improvement.  Its  members,  besides  Frank- 
lin, were  Thomas  Godfrey,  mathematician,  who 
afterwards  invented  a  quadrant  like  Had  levy's;  Nich- 
olas Scull,  surveyor;  AVilliam  Parsons;  William 
Mangridge,  joiner;  Hugh  Meredith,  printer;  Stephen 
Potts,  and  George  Webb,  with  Robert  Grace,  a 
young  man  of  some  fortune,  and  William  Cole- 
man, merchant's  clerk,  afterwards  a  merchant 
of  note.  Every  member  was  to  produce  in  his 
turn  one  or  more  queries  on  any  point  of  morals, 
politics  or  natural  philosophy,  to  be  discussed 
by  the  company,  and  once  in  three  mouths  was 
to  read  an  essay,  of  his  own  writing,  on  any  sub- 
ject he  pleased.  It  was  an  organization  most  use- 
ful to  its  members,  and  is  worthy  of  recognition 
as  the  type  of  other  associational  undertakings 
afterwards  projected  and  promoted  by  Franklin. 
In  1743  it  was  developed  into  the  American  Philo- 
sophical Society.  About  this  time  Franklin,  who 
had  proposed  "to  undertake  the  publication  of  a 
newspaper,  wrote  articles  under  the  name  of  ' '  The 


Busy  Body  "  for  one  already  in  existence,  published 
by  Mr.  Bradford,  his  employer,  and  jM-nprietor  of 
the  senior  of  the  three  printing  establishments  then 
existing  in  the  city.  His  articles  were  prompted  by 
the  determination  to  break  down  ' '  The  Universal  In- 
structor in  all  Arts  and  Sciences,  and  Pennsylvania 
Gazette,"  which  had  been  hurriedly  established  by 
a  rival  after  he  learned  of  Franklin's  intention  to 
bring  out  a  journal.  These  articles  were  effective  for 
their  end,  and  in  less  than  a  year  Franklin  found 
himself  the  owner  of  tlie  rival  paper  at  a  small  cost. 
He  at  once  issued  "The Pennsylvania  Gazette,"  and 
Kiade  it  very  popular,  and  peculiarly  jirotitable. 
His  business  was  now  managed  with  tlie  utmost 
thrift.  He  writes:  "  I  took  care  not  only  to  be  in 
reality  industrious  and  frugal,  but  to  avoid  all  ap- 
pearance to  the  contrary.  I  dressed  plainly;  I  was 
seen  at  no  place  of  idle  diversion;  I  never  went  out 
fishing  or  shooting;  a  book  indeed  sometimes  de- 
bauched me  from  my  work,  but  that  was  seldom, 
snug,  and  gave  no  scandal;  and  to  show  that  I  was 
not  above  my  business,  I  sometimes  brought  home 
the  paper  I  purchased  at  the  stores  through  the 
streets  on  a  wheelbarrow.  Thus,  being  esteemed 
an  industrious,  thriving  young  man  and  paying 
duly  for  what  I  bought,  the  merchants  who  im- 
ported stationery  solicited  my  custom:  others  pro- 
posed supplying  me  with  books,  and  I  went  on 
swimmingly."     With  such  a  competitor  as  this,  his 


rival  (Keimer)  gave  way,  sold  his  printing-house  to 
satisfy  his  creditors,  went  to  the  Barbadoes,  and 
there  lived  for  some  years  in  poor  circumstances. 
His  successor  was  another  "  ne'er  do  weel,"  and  no 
great  time  elapsed  before  Bradford  and  Franklin 
were  the  only  printers  in  the  city.  Franklin 
carried  on  this  business  for  twenty  years,  and  ill 
1748,  at  the  age  of  forty-two,  his  annual  income,  as 
estimated  by  one  of  his  most  careful  biographers, 
may  be  named  as  follows:  His  estate  yielded  him 
about  £7U0;  he  held  two  offices  worth  perliaps  £150 
(the  clerkship  of  the  a.ssembly  of  Pennsylvania, 
which  lie  began  to  till  in  1736,  and  the  postmaster- 
ship  of  Philadelphia,  to  which  he  was  appointed  in 
1737);  the  profits  on  his  printing  business  were  about 
£3,000 — making  his  yearly  receipts  not  far  from 
.£3,000,  three  times  the  revenue  of  a  colonial  gov- 
ernor. If  the  purchasing  power  of  money  at  that 
time  in  Philadelphia  be  rated  at  nearly  twice  what 
it  is  at  present,  it  would  follow  that  this  meant  the 
equivalent  of  about  $30,000  in  the  Philadelphia  of 
1893.  Let  it  be  added  that  in  the  autumn  of  1748, 
Franklin  arranged  with  David  Hall,  who  had  been 
for  some  time  his  trusted  foreman,  that  he  himself 
shoidd  withdraw  from  the  active  management  and 
control  of  the  business,  continuing  to  edit  "The 
Gazette  "and  "Poor  Richard  "  aiid  should  receive 
from  Hall  the  sum  of  £1.000  per  annum  for  eighteen 
years,  the  business  to  go  on  under  the  firm  name 
of  Franklin  &  Hall.  This  was  done,"  for  the 
designated  term.  Franklin  had  his  thousand 
pounds  yearly  and  closed  bis  business  life  at  the 
age  of  si.\ty  years.  The  marked!}'  successful  re- 
sults of  this  business  were,  without  question,  the 
fruits  of  his  devotion  to  his  work,  and  to  the  inter- 
ests of  trade  with  the  exercise  of  thriftiness;  and  all 
this  secured  increasing  recognition  and  regard  at 
the  hands  of  bis  fellow-citizens.  The  personal 
habits  of  Franklin  ran  in  this  direction  from  the 
start,  and  are  naively  illustrated  by  one  or  two 
extracts  from  bis  autobiography:  "  We  "  (.self  and 
■wife)  "kept  no  idle  .servants,  our  table  was  plain 
and  simple,  oiu'  furniture  of  the  cheapest.  For  in- 
stance, my  breakfast  was,  for  a  long  time,  bread 
and  milk  (no  tea),  and  I  ate  it  out  of  a  twopenny 
earthen  porringer  with  a  pewter  spoon.  But  mark 
how  luxury  will  enter  families,  and  make  a  progress 
in  spite  of  principle.  Being  called  one  morning  to 
breakfast,  I  found  it  in  a  China  bowl  with  a  spoon 
of  silver.  They  had  been  bought  for  me  without 
my  knowledge  b_v  my  wife,  and  had  cost  her  the 
enormous  sum  of  three  and  twenty  shillings,  for 
which  she  had  no  other  excuse  or  apology  to  make 
than  that  she  thought  her  Inrsband  deserved  a  silver 
spoon  and  China  bowl,  as  well  as  any  of  his  neigh- 
bors. This  was  the  tinst  appearance  of  plate  and 
China  in  our  house,  which,  afterwards,  in  the  course 
of  years,  as  oiu'  wealth  increased,  augmented,  gradu- 
ally, to  several  hundred  pounds  in  value."  How 
mtich  such  a  s]iirit  as  this  stood  him  in  stead  at  the 
outset  of  his  printing  career  apjiears  from  an  anec- 
dote. "He  (Franklin)  heard  that  mention  was  made 
of  the  new  printing-ofHce  at  '  The  Merchants'  Every 
Night  Club,'  when  the  opinion  prevailed  that  the 
attempt  to  establish  a  third  printing-house  in  Phila- 
delphia could  not  but  result  in  failure.  One  gentle- 
man present  who  lived  near  the  office,  expressed  a 
contrary  opinion,  saying:  '  The  industry  of  that 
Franklin  is  superior  to  anything  I  ever  saw  of  the 
kind.  I  see  him  still  at  work,  when  I  go  home  from 
the  club,  and  he  is  at  work  again  before  his  neigh- 
bors are  out  of  bed.'  This  remark  made  such  an 
impression  upon  one  of  the  merchants  who  heard 
it  tliat  he  offered  to  supply  the  young  men  with 
stationary  and  credit,  but  they  were  not  yet  pre- 
pared for  business  of  that  kind."  The  two  incidents 
point  towards  the  processes  by  which  he  came  to 
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the  wealth  which  has  been  mentioned.  It  is  desir- 
able briefly  to  note  the  steps  by  which  iu  these 
twenty  years  of  his  experience  as  a  man  of  business, 
he  became  a  public  man  as  well,  and  that  in  the 
best  sense  of  the  word.  His  paper,  "  The  Pennsyl- 
vania Gazette,"  had  a  direct  tendency  to  make  him 
such.  Its  first  number  was  issued  Oct.  2,  1729,  as 
soon  as  Franklin  had  bought  its  predecessor  from 
Keimer,  its  proprietor.  It  printed  the  news,  pub- 
lished its  advertisements  in  attractive  style,  its 
editorial  conduct  was  rather  modern  than  antique, 
retlecting  some  of  the  better  features  of  tlie  jovirnal- 
ism  of  our  own  day;  it  was  a  success  in  all  res|)ects. 
Then  lut  (■stal)lished  a  public  library  (1731).  There 
were  to  be  tifty  subscribers  for  fifty  years,  each 
paying  an  entrance  fee  of  forty  shillings  and  an 
annual  due  of  ten  shillings.  He  succeeded  iu  the 
endeavor  although  with  difflcnlty  and  delay,  and 
the  resvdts  were  im|)ortant.  I^atcr,,  a  charter  was 
obtained  and  the  number  of  subsi-ribers  was 
<loul)led.  "  This,"  lie  says,  "  was  the  mother  of  all 
North  American  subscription  libi-aries  now  so 
numerous.  .  .  .  These  libraries  have  im- 
proved the  general  conversation  of  the  Americans, 
made  the  common  traders  and  farmers  as  intelli- 
gent as  most  gentlemen  from  other  countries,  and 
perhaps  have  contriliuted  in  some  degree  to  the 
stand  so  generally  made  throughout  the  colonies  in 
defense  of  their  privileges."  In  1732  he  imblished 
the  tirst  number  of  his  "  Almanac  "  under  the  name 
of  "  Uichard."  Within  three  months  three  editions 
were  sold,  and  it  was  continued  for  twenty-tive 
years  thereafter,  with  an  average  sale  of  10,000 
copies  annuall}'.  Probably  it  is  not  too  much  to  .say 
of  it  as  John  T.  Morse,  jr.,  has  said  of  it;  "  '  Poor 
Richard'  was  the  revered  and  popular  .schoolmaster 
of  a  young  nation  during  its  period  of  tutelage;" 
and  he  adds,  "  if  we  were  accustomed  still  to  read 
the  literature  of  the  'Almanac,'  we  slundd  still  be 
charmed  with  its  liumor.  The  world  has  not  yet 
grown  away  from  it,  nor  ever  will.  Addison  and 
Steele  had  more  polish,  but  vastly  less  humor  than 
Franklin."  The  American  Philosophical  Society, 
which  came  into  being  in  1744,  was  another  of 
his  projects.  It  continued  in  e.xistence  for  some 
years,  and  he  served  as  its  secretary.  He  took 
the  laboring  oar  in  the  establishment  of  the 
Philadelphia  Hospital,  and  said  in  his  old  age : 
"I  do  not  recollect  any  of  my  political  maneuvers 
the  success  of  which  gave  me  at  the  time  more 
plea.sure  than  that."  He  turned  his  attention  to  the 
establishment  of  an  academy  for  youth,  and  its 
schools  were  opened  in  1749.  Its  trustees  were  in- 
corporated by  a  charter  from  the  provincial  gov- 
ernor; their  funds  were  increased  by  aid  from  Great 
Britain,  and  thus  was  erected  that  which  became 
the  University  of  Peun.sylvauia.  About  1743  he  be- 
came interested  in  the  subject  of  the  public  de- 
fenses, and  published  an  able  pamphlet,  "Plain 
Truth,"  showing  the  helpless  condition  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, as  against  the  French  and  their  Indians. 
The  people  were  aroused;  drills  were  undertaken 
and  funds  raised  for  building  and  arming  a  battery. 
Franklin  was  very  active  and  successful  in  provid- 
ing means  to  meet  any  emergency,  and  his  energy 
and  success  greatly  enhanced  liis  reputation  in 
Pennsylvania.  Moreover,  his  exertions  for  the 
common  good  were  not  all  such  as  depended 
upon  the  formation  of  societies  to  make  them 
effective.  His  invention  of  the  open  Franklin 
stove,  for  the  better  warming  of  rooms,  was  a 
boon  to  thousands  of  his  fellow-creatures,  al- 
though he  took  from  it  no  pecuniary  advantage, 
having  given  away  the  model  to  a  friend  after 
declining  a  patent  on  it  which  was  offered  him, 
and  declaring  "that,  as  we  enjoy  great 
advantages  from  the  inventions  of  others,   we 


should  be  glad  of  an  opportunity  to  serve  others  by 
any  invention  of  our  own;  and  this  we  should  do 
freely  and  generously."  He  endeavored  to  improve 
the  night-watch  service  of  the  city  as  well  as 
its  paving,  lighting  and  cleaning.  By  his  efforts 
the  Union  Fire  Company  for  the  i)rotection  of 
the  city,  was  formed,  of  which  he  was  a  member 
for  lifty  years.  It  was  thoroughly  equipped  and 
etticiently  conducted.  Franklin  sub.sequently 
boasted  that  since  that  time  the  city  had  never 
lost  I)}-  tire  more  than  one  or  two  houses  at  a 
time;  "and  the  tlamcs  have  often  been  extinguished 
before  the  house  in  which  they  began  has  been  half 
consumed."  It  was  not  a  thing  to  excite  wonder 
that  a  man  given  to  such  activiti(;s  should  get  to 
be  known  by  his  fellows  and  be  laid  hold  of  by  the 
piiblic  for  their  service.  The  marvel  would  have 
been  that  lie  should  not  be  so  appropriated.  But 
with  all  this  business  capacity  and  this  general  use- 
fulness in  the  community,  he  was  also  in  the  period 
of  which  wc  are  writing  (1728-57),  according  to  his 
opportunities,  a  student  of  literature  and  an  in- 
vestigator ill  .science.  In  1733  he  began  upon  lan- 
guages, making  himself  so  much  the  master  of 
French  as  "  lo  be  able  to  read  the  books  with  ea.se." 
He  then  undertook  Italian,  and  after  it  tSjianish, 
and  next  resumed  the  study  of  Latin,  deducing,  as 
he  says  from  his  own  experience  that  "there  is 
some  inconsistency  in  our  common  mode  of  teaching 
languages."  His  eminence  as  a  man  of  scienc('  in 
his  own  day,  rested  on  his  elect ricaldi.scoveries,  and 
some  of  tliem  establi.shed  important  truths  and 
principles  for  the  first  time  upon  solid  foundations. 
These  made  him  known  in  Europe,  as  well  as  in 
America,  and  were  largely  the  source  of  his  prestige 
in  his  .service  of  the  ci^lonics  abroad.  They  be- 
gan in  this  wise;  Franklin  visiting  Boston  after  ten 
years'  absence,  in  174f),  was  kindly  received  by  his 
friends,  as  may  well  lie  imagined,  saw  his  brotlier 
James  at  Newport,  R.  I.,  and  found  that  all  traces 
of  unpleasant  feeling  were  removeii  from  that  broth- 
er's memory,  as  they  had  gone  from  his  own.  lienja- 
min  even  agreed  to  take  his  brother's  son  into  his 
Philadelphia  printing-othce  if  the  father  desired, 
and  afterwai'ds  he  did  so.  Franklin  it  may  be  .said, 
en  piisxdnt.  seems  to  have  preserved  the  kindest 
feelings  for  his  relatives,  and  to  have  cultivated  as 
close  relations  with  them  as  circum.stances  allowed. 
It  was  while  on  this  visit  to  his  native  city  that  he 
saw  electrical  tubes  (of  glass)  about  2'^  feet  long, 
and  as  thick  as  a  man  could  conveniently  grasp. 
These  were  rubbed  with  cloth  or  with  buckskin,  and 
held  in  contact  with  the  object  designed  to  be 
charged  with  the  electric  fluid.  Shortly  after  his 
return  to  Pennsjdvania,  one  of  these  tubes  was  found 
In  a  package  of  books  sent  to  the  Philadelphia 
Library,  by  its  agent  in  London.  Franklin  was 
fascinated  by  it,  got  other  tubes  at  the  Philadelphia 
glass-works,  and  distributed  them  among  his  friends. 
"  The  whole  'Junto'  was  rubbing,"  says  Mr.  Par- 
ton.  "I  never  was  before  engaged  in  any  study 
that  so  totally  engrossed  my  attention  and  my  time, 
as  this  has  lately  done."  "  For  what,"  wrote  Frank- 
lin, "with  making  experiments  when  I  can  be 
alone,  and  repeating  them  to  my  friends  and  ac- 
quaintances who,  from  the  very  novelty  of  the  thing 
come  in  crowds  to  see  them,  I  have,  during  some 
mouths  pa.st,  had  little  leisure  for  anything  else." 
So  went  on  all  the  winter  of  1746-47.  And  in  a 
letter  of  his,  dated  July  of  the  latter  year,  one  finds 
Franklin's  theory  of  plus  and  minus,  or  positive  and 
negative  electricity,  imperfectly  stated.  In  the  win- 
ter of  1748-49,  after  he  had  resumed  the  experi- 
ments which  had  for  a  time  been  interrupted,  he 
was  feeling  his  way  to  his  final  conclusions.  The 
two  points  of  his  paper  headed  "  Opinions  and  Con- 
jectures Concerning  the  Properties  and  Effects  of 
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the  Electrical  Matter,  and  the  Means  of  Preserving 
Buildings,  Ships,  etc.,  from  Lightning,  Arising  from 
Experiments  Made  at  Pliiladelphia,  1749,"  were  (</) 
the  power  of  points  to  draw  oil  electricity,  and  (b) 
the  identity  of  electricity  and  lightning.  The  paper 
which  contained  his  statement  of  these  was  sent  to 
Europe  in  July,  17.50.  In  June,  1753,  he  was  ready 
to  test  the  la.st  of  these  by  his  well-known  flight  of 
the  kite,  which  solved  tlie  problem,  and  made  his 
name  immortal  as  a  scientist.  The  story  is  not  so 
old  or  so  well  known  as  to  have  lost  impressive- 
ness.  The  scene  of  the  trial  was  about  the  corner 
of  the  present  Race  and  Eighth  streets  in  Philadel- 
phia. He  told  no  one  what  he  was  going  to  do 
except  his  son — according  to  the  biographer  —  a 
"  braw  lad  "  of  twenty-two,  one  of  the  beaux  of  the 
city.  The  kite,  made  of  a  large  silk  handkerchief, 
having  been  fastened  to  the  top  of  its  perpendicular 
stick — a  piece  of  sharpened  iron  wire — was  raised  in 
season  for  a  coming  gust.  Its  string  was  hempen, 
except  that  part  held  in  the  hand, -which  was  silk. 
At  the  termination  of  the  hempen  string  a  comniou 
iron  key  was  fastened,  and  in  the  shed  was  deposited 
a  Leyden  jar  in  which  to  collect  from  the  clouds  if 
the  clouds  should  prove  to  contain  it,  the  material 
requisite  for  an  electric  shock.  At  last  a  thunder- 
cloud appeared  to  pass  directly  over  the  kite, 
and  yet  no  sign  of  electricity  appeared,  and  the 
lujpes  of  the  father,  as  of  the  son, 
began  to  grow  faint.  But  when  both 
were  ready  to  despair  of  success, 
Franklin's  heart  stood  still  as  he 
suddenly  observed  the  fibres  of  the 
hempen  string  to  rise,  as  a  boy's  hair 
rises  when  he  stands  on  the  insulat- 
ing stool.  With  eager  hand  he  held 
his  knuckles  to  the  key  and  drew 
therefrom  an  unmistakable  spark,  and 
another,  and  another,  and  as  manj'  as 
he  chose.  The  Leyden  phial  was 
then  charged,  the  wet  kite'  drawn 
in,  the  apparatus  packed  and  the  philosopher  went 
home  exulting.  Such  are  a  few  of  the  glowing 
words  in  which  one  writer  has  given  the  record  of 
this  discovery.  In  connection  with  his  other  experi- 
ments and  with  the  articles  he  had  forwarded  to 
European  scientists  and  scientific  bodies,  it  gave 
to  Franklin  immediate  and  widespread  repute. 
These  treatises  of  his  had  been  collected  in  a  vol- 
ume and  were  much  taken  notice  of  in  England, 
made  no  small  stir  in  France,  and  were  "translated 
into  the  Italian,  German  and  Latin  languages." 
Indeed,  Franklin's  name  became  familiar  to  every 
reading  person  in  the  old  world.  By  luianimous  vote 
he  was  admitted  a  member  of  the  Royal  Society  of  . 
London,  England,  and  the  next  year  the  same 
society  bestowed  upon  him  the  Copley  medal.  Yale 
and  Harvard  each  conferred  upon  him  the  degree 
of  Master  of  Arts.  For  twenty  years  of  his  life 
he  was  an  ardent  electrician,  and  the  leisure  of 
seven  years  was  devoted  almost  exclusively  to  that 
subject.  This  sketch  has,  so  far,  led  up  in  order  and 
In  treatment  to  tlie  time  wlien  this  poor  printer-boy 
and  this  mere  man  of  alfairs  in  bu.siness,  shoidd  be 
seen  to  enter  naturally  upon  his  last  and  amplest 
field  of  effort — his  service  in  Europe  for  the  province 
where  he  had  cast  in  his  lot,  for  the  American  colo- 
nies prior  to  their  independence  of  the  mother  coun- 
try, and  then  for  the  United  States  immediately 
preceding  and  subsequent  to  the  close  of  the  Ameri- 
can revolutionary  war.  It  is  hoped  that  the  steps 
•which  mark  his  progress  thitherward  have  been 
defined  with  clearness  ;  because  if  ever  any  man 
was  visibl}'  ripened  through  preceding  years  for  the 
crowning  labors  he  was  to  put  forth  for  mankind  in 
his  latesfdays,  that  man  was  Franklin.  Up  to  this 
time  the  civil  positions  he  had  occupied  were  but 


two — the  clerkship  of  the  Pennsylvania  assembly 
and  the  postmastership  of  Philadelphia.  In  175S 
he  had  also  been  made  postmaster-general  of  the 
American  colonies  by  the  British  authorities,  in  con- 
junction with  Mr.  '\VMlliam  Hunter ;  and  an  office 
which  had  never  before  paid  anything  to  that  of 
Great  Britain  came,  under  their  administration,  "  to 
yield  three  times  as  much  clear  revenue  to  the  crown 
as  the  post-otfice  of  Ireland."  In  June,  1754,  he  had 
served,  moreover,  as  a  deputy  from  Pennsylvania  to 
the  congress  of  commfssioners  from  the  several  colo- 
nies, assembled  at  Albany,  N.  Y.,  for  a  conference 
with  the  chiefs  of  the  six  nations  of  Indians,  in  prep- 
aration for  the  war  which  soon  broke  out  between 
France  and  England.  On  his  way  to  Albany,  Frank- 
lin had  "projected  and  drawn  a  plan  for  the  union 
of  all  the  colonies  under  one  government,  so  far  iis 
might  be  necessary  for  defense  and  for  other  import- 
ant general  pui^ioses."  But  although  it  was  adopted 
by  the  convention  and  referred  to  the  colonies  for 
their  consideration  nothing  came  of  it.  With  these 
few  exceptions,  and  with  the  more  or  less  important 
fact  that  for  some  years  before  his  departure  for  Eng- 
land (1757)  he  had  been  the  leading  spirit  in  the 
Pennsylvania  legislature  in  connection  with  that 
business  upon  which  he  was  to  be  sent  abroad — he 
entered  upon  what  may  be  regarded  as  his  diplo- 
matic career — a  practically  untrained  man  so  far  as 
the  ordinary  functions  of  a  diplomat  are  to  lie  taken 
into  account.  His  stay  upon  the  first  of  his  Euro- 
pean missions  was  from  1757  to  1703.  He  went  out 
as  the  agent  of  the  Pennsylvania  assembly  of  bur- 
gesses, to  represent  them  at  the  English  court,  in 
respect  to  their  differences  with  the  descendants  of 
William  Peun,  who  were  now  the  proprietors  of  the 
province  of  Pennsylvania.  The  Penns  lived  com- 
fortably in  England,  while  the  colonists  were  suffer- 
ing unusual  lo.sses  as  well  as  bearing  enormous 
expenses,  growing  out  of  the  French  and  Indian 
war  anil  its  accompanying  ravages.  But  the  Penns- 
had  persistently  refused  to  pay  taxes  in  Pennsylva- 
nia, upon  waste  lands  directly  owned  by  them  as 
well  as  upon  other  lands  let  by  them  at  quit-rents, 
in  the  same  manner  as  the  like  property  of  otliei-  own- 
ers had  been  taxed,  until  the  assembly  had  become 
so  exasperated  that  they  refused  to  raise  any  money 
whatever  whether  for  defensive  or  for  other  purposes 
unless  the  proprietoi-s  should  be  burdened  like  the 
rest.  All  should  pay  together  or  all  should  go  to 
destruction  together.  It  was  a  deadlock,  and  al- 
though a  temporary  makeshift  was  arranged,  Frank- 
lin was  sent  over  (his  son  to  go  with  him),  and  a  part 
of  his  business  was  to  be  the  endeavor  to  induce  the 
king  of  England  to  resume  the  province  of  Pennsyl- 
vania as  bis  own.  A  clause  in  the  original  charter 
to  William  Penn  reserved  that  right  to  the  king 
upon  the  payment  of  a  certain  sum  of  money.  It 
may  be  sutflcient  to  say  as  to  this  diplomatio 
mission  that  Franklin  was  successful  on  the  main 
points  at  issue.  The  vexed  question  was  decided 
by  the  English  privy  council  against  the  pro- 
prietors and  their  agents,  and  Franklin  received 
for  his  services  the  thanks  of  the  Pennsylvania 
assembly.  It  was  upon  his  return  to  the  colonies 
(17(53)  that  his  illegitimate  son,  William,  was  made 
governor  of  New  Jersey  by  the  British  author- 
Hies.  Nor  let  it  be  lost  sight  of  that  during  his 
stay  in  Great  Britain  his  circle  of  acquaintance 
was  largely  widened.  He  found  himself,  indeed, 
iqion  his  arrival,  a  man  of  note  among  men  of  sci- 
ence, and  he  soon  had  numerous  warm  friends 
among  literary  personages.  From  time  to  time  he 
was  a  guest  at  many  pleasant  country-seats,  and  at 
the  universities.  He  traveled  over,  and  explored 
the  United  Kingdom,  thoroughly.  When  he  went 
to  Edinburgh  he  was  presented  with  the  freedom  of 
the  city.    The  degree  of  LL.D.  was  conferred  upon 
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him  by  the  University  of  St.  Andrews;  later,  Ox- 
ford gave  him  ihe  same,  lie  even  had  time  for  a 
trip  into  the  Low  Countries,  and  in  each  of  the  live 
years  deepened  and  broadened  lii.s  connections  and 
influence.  It  was  not  witliout  perception  of  this  on 
the  part  of  his  fellow-citizens  that  lie  was  sent  a 
second  time  to  England  by  the  Pcnns\-lvania  legis- 
lative assembly.  He  reached  London,  Dec.  9,  17()4. 
Friction  between  the  assembly  and  the  Penn.syl- 
vania  jirojirietors  had  recurred,  and  he  was  rightly 
thought  to  be  the  best  man  to  deal  with  it.  He 
bore  with  him  a  petition  to  the  English  crown, 
adopted  liy  the  provincial  assembly,  with  his  own 
otlieial  signature  as  speaker  of  tiiat  body,  praying, 
in  form,  that  the  king  would  resume  the  govern- 
ment of  the  province.  His  stay  in  Eurojie  on  this 
second  mission  was  protracted,  for  he  did  not  see 
America  again  until  May  5,  1775.  Then  his  wife 
was  dead  and  the  American  revolutionary  war  had 
begun.  Indeed,  he  had  hardly  set  foot  in  Great 
Britain  before  it  became  apparent  that  the  especial 
mission  upon  which  he  had  set  out  would  soon  sink 
into  such  comparative  insigniticiince  that,  although 
not  actually  forgotten,  it  wcndd  receive  no  attention. 
Franklin,  instead  of  remaining  simply  an  agent 
charged  with  urging  a  petition  that  brought  him 
into  conflict  with  private  persons,  like  himself  sub- 
jects of  the  king,  found  his  position  rapidly  develop- 
ing, until  he  really  became  pre-enunently  the  re- 
presentative of  a  disaffected  people,  maintaining 
their  cause  as  he  might  against  the  monarch  and 
the  government  of  the  great  British  emjiire.  It 
was  the  passage  of  the  English  stamp  act  which 
effected  the  transformation.  This  obnoxious  act, 
whieli  had  consequences  wholly  unthought  of  by 
the  English  government,  was  signed  March  23,  17(!5. 
Its  imminence  had  been  apparent  before  Franklin 
left  America.  A  resolution  protesting  against  it 
had  been  jiassed  by  the  Penn.sylvania  as.scnibly,  and 
it  had  been  made  a  part  of  his  duty  to  urge  their 
views  upon  the  British  ministry.  Tliis  he  did  not 
fail  to  do,  but  to  no  purpose;  the  words  of  his  writ- 
ten in  July,  1775,  are  worth  quoting:  "  We  might 
as  well  have  hindered  the  sun  setting.  That  we 
could  not  do.  But  since  it  is  down,  my  friends — and 
it  may  be  long  before  it  rises  again — let  us  make  as 
good  a  night  of  it  as  we  can.  We  can  still  light 
candles.  Frugality  and  industry  will  go  a  great 
way  towards  indemnifying  us.  Idleness  and  pride 
tax  with  a  heavier  hand  than  kings  and  parlia- 
ments. If  we  can  get  rid  of  the  former  we  may 
easily  bear  the  latter."  Even  a  year  later  than  this, 
to  a  gentleman  who  said  that  so  far  back  as  1741 
he  had  expressed  an  opinion  that  the  colonies  woidd 
one  day  separate  themselves  from  England,  Frank- 
lin said:  "There  you  are  mistaken;  the  Americans 
have  too  much  love  for  their  mother  country."  He, 
forsooth,  at  this  juncture,  on  the  request  of  Gren- 
ville,  the  English  minister,  gave  to  him  the  name  of 
a  friend  in  Philadelphia  who  would,  in  his  judg- 
ment, prove  a  judicious  stamp  distributor.  But 
when  the  Philadelphians  got  news  of  the  appoint- 
ment, and  that  it  had  been  suggested  by  Frank- 
lin, the  whole  city  ro.se  in  a  wild  frenzy  of  rage. 
"Never,"  says  an  historian,  "was  such  a  sudden 
change  of  feeling.  The  mobs  ranging  the  streets 
threatened  to  destroy  the  new  house  in  which  Frank- 
lin had  left  his  wife  and  daughter.  The  latter  was 
persuaded  to  seek  safety  in  Burlington,  N.  J.,  but 
Mrs.  Franklin,  with  admirable  courage,  staj-ed  in 
the  house  till  the  danger  was  over.  Some  friends 
arrived  and  stood  ready  to  assist  should  the  crisis 
come,  but  fortunately  it  passed  by.  All  sorts  of 
stories  were  spread  concerning  Franklin — even  that 
it  was  he  who  planned  the  stamp  act — and  that  he 
was  endeavoring  also  to  get  a  test  act  introduced 
into  the   colonies.     A  caricature    represented   the 


devil  whispering  into  his  ear — '  Ben,  you  shall  be 
my  agent  throughout  my  dominions.'"  When 
Franklin  heard  of  this,  and  as  he  became  conscious 
of  the  extent  and  intensity  of  oppo.sition  which  pre- 
vailed in  the  American  colonies  to  the  action  taken 
by  the  British  parliament,  it  is  not  too  much  to  say 
that  the  severe  condemnation,  of  which  this  was  the 
expression,  cut  him  to  the  quick.  But  this  turned 
out  to  be  the  one  and  only  occasion,  on  which,  dur- 
ing his  whole  career  as  their  agent,  he  misjudged 
or  misrepresented  his  countrymen.  Nor  was  his 
position,  at  that  time,  the  result  of  any  vital  differ- 
ence of  judgment  or  feeling.  Neither  did  it  con- 
tinue. Franklin  had  only  to  beconu:  cognizant  of 
the  es.sential  spirit  and  purposes  of  bis  fellow-colo- 
nists, to  freely  cast  his  lot  with  them  at  home  and 
abroad,  as  he  amply  showed  thence  onward.  And 
the  fierce  opposition  of  the  colonists  to  the  stamj) 
act  was  forthwith  supplemented  by  those  arduous 
and  effective  labors  on  his  part,  which  doubtless 
had  a  far-reaching  influence  in  securing  its  repeal, 
the  king  affixing  his  signature  to  the  repealing 
statute,  March  18,  1700.  '  Then  the  Philadelphia 
people  replaced  their  distrust  of  him,  with  quasi- 
adoration,  and  in  the  great  procession  which  they 
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made  for  the  occasion,  "  the  sublime  feature  was  a 
barge  forty  feet  long,  named  Franklin,  from 
which  salutes  were  fired  as  it  passed  along  the 
streets.  "  Franklin's  own  way  of  celebrating  the 
great  event,"  says  his  biographer,  "  was  by  sending 
to  his  wife  a  new  gown,  with  the  message  (referring 
to  an  anti-importation  league  by  which  many  colo- 
nists had  governed  their  purchase  of  dress)  that  he 
did  not  .send  it  sooner,  because  he  knew  that  she 
would  not  like  to  be  finer  than  her  neighbors,  unless 
in  a  gown  of  her  own  spinning."  These  efforts  in 
behalf  of  his  country  were  so  well  appreciated 
outside  of  his  own  province  of  Pennsylvania  that 
about  this  time  he  became  agent  in  London  for 
New  .Jersey,  Georgia  and  JIassachusetts— and  virtu- 
ally the  representative  in  Great  Britain  of  all  Amer- 
ica. The  sum  of  his  four  salaries  for  this  service,  it 
m.ay  be  stated,  should  have  been  £1,200  yearly,  but 
only  Pennsylvania  and  New  Jersey  paid  him. 
Massachusetts  would  have  done  so,  but  the  bills 
making  appropriations  to  do  it  were  persistently 
vetoed  by  the  royalist  governor.  This  matter  of 
income  was  not  important  to  Franklin,  yet  it  is  re- 
corded to  his  credit  that  his  non-receipt  of  official 
salary  was    never    during    his    diplomatic    career 
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permitted  even  to  abridge  his  exertions  for  those 
he  served.  But  the  repeal  of  the  stamp  act  by 
no  means  restored  the  entente  cordiale  between 
the  mother  country  and  her  colonies.  The  differ- 
ences were  incurable.  Dissension  recurred.  It 
continued  through  the  year.  It  increased  in 
strength  and  in  bitterness.  The  British  government, 
especially  the  British  king,  was  determined  to  raise 
revenue  from  the  colonies  with  or  without  their 
consent,  and  in  June,  1767,  the  hated  ta.\  bills  were 
passed  by  parliament  under  the  lead  of  Charles 
Towushend.  These  enacted  duties  on  wine,  oil  and 
fruits  imported  directly  into  the  colonies  from  Spain 
and  Portugal;  on  glass,  paper,  lead  and  china,  and 
three  pence  per  pound  on  tea.  It  would  be  useless 
to  say  in  detail  how  the  American  representative 
had  striven  against  the  adoption  of  these  measures; 
needless  as  well  to  say  how  ineffectively.  It  should 
be  noted,  however,  that  he  did  it  under  a  constantly 
increasing  distrust  and  dislike  from  the  greater  num- 
ber of  members  of  the  various  English  ministries  who 
had  to  do  with  colonial  affairs.  But  he  remained  at 
his  post  through  all  the  years,  strenuous,  patient, 
wise,  counseling  a  kindred  patience  on  the  part  of  his 
countrymen,  endeavoring  to  preserve  peace  between 
England  and  America;  profoundly  impressed,  more- 
over, that  the  hojje  of  success  in  this  was  never  to 
be  looked  upon  as  chimerical,  so  long  as  actual  hos- 
tilities had  not  begun.  He  had  his  warm  per- 
son^d  friends  among  the  English,  not  merely 
to  the  last  days  of  his  second  official  resi- 
dence among  them,  but  to  the  end  of  his 
life;  and  many  of  them  were  among  the 
ablest  and  most  influential  men  in  the 
British  kingdom.  The  time  came,  however, 
when  residence  on  his  part  in  Great  Britain 
was  not  only  unproductive  of  good  to  those 
he  represented,  but  would  perhaps  have  been 
perilous  to  himself.  The  letter  in  which  he 
was  warned  of  this  was  from  his  friend 
Thomas  Walpole,  a  member  of  the  House  of 
Commons,  closing  with  the  sentence:  "I 
heartily  wish  3'ou  a  prosperous  voyage 
and  long  health."  In  truth,  the  current 
of  events  had  'grown  too  strong  for  him 
to  make  any  perceptible  effect  against  it  by 
longer  residence  in  London.  In  the  middle  of 
March,  1775,  he  sailed  fi-om  English  shores  and  was 
in  Philadelphia  on  May  5th,  to  find  that  in  the  pre- 
vious month  the  war  for  American  independence 
had  begun  by  actual  hostilities  between  the  British 
troops  and  the  American  farmers  in  Massachusetts. 
Very  much  has  been  made  in  some  quarters  of 
events  which  took  place  just  before  Franklin's  de- 
parture for  home,  viz.,  the  facts  connected  with 
"The  Hutchinson  Letters."  They  furnished  an 
episode  of  consequence  in  the  elucidation  of  history, 
but  so  far  as  they  bore  upon  Franklin  personally, 
may  be  treated  with  brevity.  It  was  in  November, 
1773,*  when  a  member  of  the  English  parliament 
discovered,  through  John  Temple,  that  every  per- 
verse measure  and  every  grievance  complained  of 
(by  the  Americans)  took  its  rise,  not  from  the  Brit- 
ish government,  but  was  projected  and  proposed  to 
the  British  administration,  even  solicited  and  ob- 
tained by  some  of  the  mo.st  respectable  among  the 
Americans  themselves,  as  being  necessary  for  the 
■welfare  of  that  country.  He  endeavored  to  con- 
vince Franklin  of  the  well-ascertained  fact.  The 
latter  being  skeptical  about  it,  the  member  returned 
in  a  few  days  with  sufficient  letters  from  Massa- 
chusetts colonial  officers — Hutchinson  (governor 
and  former  chief  justice),  Oliver  (lieutenant-gov- 
ernor). Perry  (commissioner  of  customs)  to  sustain 
his  allegations.     The  addresses  had  been  cut  from 
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these  letters,  but  in  other  respects  they  were  un- 
mutilated,  and  were  the  original  documents.  Of 
course  Franklin  was  convinced  upon  inspecting 
them  of  the  truth  of  his  informant's  statement,  and 
equally  of  course,  as  the  agent  for  the  colony  of 
Massachusetts,  asked  leave  to  send  the  letters  to  that 
colony.  Permission  was  given  subject  to  the  stipu- 
lation that  they  should  not  be  printed  or  copied  and 
should  <inly  be  circulated  among  a  few  leading  men. 
But  when  they  were  received  in  America  they 
speedily  got  before  the  Massachusetts  colonial  as- 
sembly which  ordered  them  to  be  printed.  And 
that  body  at  once  voted  a  petition  to  the  king  of 
England  for  the  removal  of  the  governor  and  lieu- 
tenant-governor, and  sent  it  over  to  Franklin  to  be 
presented.  It  was  at  first  imknowu  by  what  agency 
these  letters  had  found  their  way  back  to  the  colony, 
but  in  December,  1773,  Franklin  avowed  his  agency 
in  the  matter  in  a  letter  to  the  Loudon  "  Public  Ad- 
vertiser," although  he  never  disclosed  the  source 
from  which  the  letters  came  to  him.  Nor  is  that 
known  to  this  day.  He  soon  had  word  that  the 
petition  which  he  had  forwarded  would  be  heard 
by  the  lords  of  the  committee  for  plantation  af- 
fairs, in  three  days  following  the  notice,  at  noon. 
He  attended  the  meeting,  and  was  heard  as  to  the 
petition,  but  desired  more  time  and  the  matter  was 
lout  over  until  Jan.  29,  1774.  Presenting  himself  on 
that  day  with  coimsel,  Franklin  found  no  less  than 
"thirty-five  privy  councilors  in  attendance  besides 
an  immense  crowd  of  other  auditors."  From  first 
to  last  the  conduct  of  the  committee  was  almost  vio- 
lent in  its  disregard  of  the  decencies  of  the  occasion. 
Dr.  Priestley,  who  was  present,  .said  that  from  the 
opening  of  the  proceedings  it  was  evident  that  the 
object  of  the  court  was  to  insult  Dr.  Franklin,  an  ob- 
ject as  to  which  their  lordships  were  able  of  course 
to  achieve  a  complete  success.  The  notorious  Wed- 
derburn,  solicitor-general,  acted  as  counsel  for 
Hutchinson  and  Oliver;  and  going  quite  aside  from 
the  question  at  issue  made  a  personal  attack  upon 
Franklin,  the  bitterness  of  which  was  significant  in 
itself  and  in  the  sympathy  it  elicited  from  the 
lords  in  committee,  who  the  next  day  severely  cen- 
s\ired  the  petition  and  the  petitioners.  As  they 
could  not  legally  compel  Franklin  to  tell  them  who 
gave  him  the  letters  they  were  forced  to  be  content 
with  saying  in  their  report  that  his  "silence  "was 
abundant  support  for  the  conclusion  that  the 
"charge  of  surreptitiously  obtaining  these  letters 
was  a  true  one."  It  was  on  the  Monday  succeeding 
the  scene  at  this  meeting  (two  days  after  it)  that 
Franklin  got  "written  notice  from  the  secretary  of 
the  British  general  post-office  that  his  majesty's 
postmaster-general  found  it  necessary  to  dismiss  him 
from  his  office  of  deputy  postmaster-general  in 
North  America."  The  .startling  news  of  the  Lex- 
ington and  Concord  fights  which  greeted  Franklin 
on  his  arrival  at  Philadelphia,  produced  on  him  an 
effect  akin  to  thiit  attending  one  of  his  own  electri- 
cal shocks.  The  letter  which  he  wrote  to  his  for- 
mer friend,  Strahan,  the  English  publisher,  dated 
July  5,  1775,  is  famous,  and  is  worth  preserving. 
When  its  author  could  write  like  this,  the  days  of 
compromise  and  concession  between  the  two  con- 
tending parties  were  indeed  past.     It  read: 

"  Mr.  Str.\h.\n:  You  are  a  member  of  parlia- 
ment, and  one  of  that  majority  which  has  doomed 
my  country  to  destruction.  You  have  begun  to 
burn  our  towns  and  murder  our  jieople.  Look  upon 
your  hands:  they  are  stained  with  the  blood  of  your 
relations!  You  and  I  were  long  friends:  you  are  now 
my  enemy,  and  I  am,  yours.  B.  Fr.\nki,in." 

He  was  at  once  elected  by  the  Pennsylvania  assem- 
bly a  delegate  to  the  Continental  congress,  and  by 
subsequent  re-elections  sat  in  it  until  his  departure 
for  France.     He  was  on  all  its  important  committees. 
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July  "21,  1775,  he  brought  forward  a  pUiu  for  the 
union  of  the  colonies.  He  was  chairman  of  a  com- 
mittee for  organizing  the  postal  system  of  the  coun- 
try, and  was  forthwith  appointed  colonial  postmas- 
ter-general, with  a  salary  of  £1,000  per  annum.  The 
postal  system  which  he  then  established  was  sub- 
stantially that  which  prevails  to-day  in  the  United 
States.  "Then  he  was  chairman  of  the  provincial 
committee  of  safety.  In  September,  1775,  with 
Lynch  of  South  Carolina,  and  Harrison  of  Virginia, 
as  fellow-members  of  a  congressional  committee,  he 
went  to  Boston,  Mass.,  to  confer  with  Washington 
concerning  military  affairs.  He  was  sent  in  the 
spring  of  1770  to  Montreal  upon  an  errand  which 
pi-ovcd  bootless,  to  counsel  with  Gen.  Arnold  upon 
affairsin  Canada,  and  returneil  .safely  after  hard.ships 
which  any  man  of  his  age  should  have  been  spared. 
In  the  spring  of  1776  he  was  presiding  oflicer  over 
the  convention  which  met  to  prepare  a  constitution 
for  the  independent  state  of  Pennsylvania,  and 
was  on  the  committee  of  Jive  in  the  colonial  congress 
to  frame  the  American  Declaration  of  Independ- 
ence. Lord  Howe,  who  had  arrived  in  America  in 
command  of  the  English  fleet,  souglit  to  open 
friendly  correspondence  with  Franklin,  and  con- 
gress permitted  the  latter  to  reply  to  his  note. 
When  the  battle  of  Long  Island  had  occurred,  and 
the  Americans  had  been  worsted,  Howe  reopened 
negotiations,  and  Franklin,  with  John  Adams  and 
Edward  Rutledge,  were  deputed  by  congress  to 
visit  him.  But  Howe's  efforts  at  conciliation  and 
his  endeavor  to  deal  with  the  Americans  on  some 
other  basis  than  that  of  national  independence  were 
vain.  In  September,  177(5,  Dr.  Franklin  was  made 
U.  S.  envoy  to  the  kingdom  of  France,  whither  Silas 
Dcane  had  preceded  him,  in  the  same  capacity, 
Arthur  Lee  of  Virginia  was  associated  with  him.  He 
reached  Paris  Dec.  31st.  E.xcitement  attending  his 
arrival  was  testimony  to  its  import,  alike  in  Eng- 
land and  in  t'rar.cc.  Lord  Rockingham  said  that 
Franklin's  presence  in  P;iris  much  more  than  offset 
the  victory  of  the  English  on  Long  Island  sound, 
and  their  capture  of  New  York.  Lord  Stormont, 
British  minister  to  France,  it  is  reported,  threatened 
to  leave,  sans  prendre  cone/e,  if  the  chief  of  the 
American  rebels  was  allowed  to  come  to  the  French 
capital.  But  the  French  themselves  indulged  in  a 
furor  of  welcome  over  him.  The  print-shops  were 
soon  fidl  of  countless  representations  of  his  face  and 
figure.  The  jieople  thronged  the  streets  to  see  him 
pass,  and  respectfully  made  way  for  him.  He 
seemed,  as  John  Adams  said  later,  to  enjoy  a  repu- 
tatatiou  "  more  universal  than  that  of  Leibnitz  or 
Newton,  Frederick  or  Voltaire."  Dec.  38,  1776, 
the  American  envoys  had  their  first  audience  with 
Count  De  Vergenues,  the  French  minister  for  for- 
eign affairs,  and  asked  for  the  loan  of  eight  ships  of 
the  line,  equipped  and  manned,  in  order  to  let  loose 
from  American  ports  the  blockaded  American  com- 
merce. They  were  told  in  due  time  by  the 
Frenchman  that  this  was  too  much,  but  were  se- 
cretly offered  a  loan  of  $400,000,  to  be  repaid  after 
the  war  without  interest.  Franklin's  view  of 
affairs  as  looked  at  in  Europe  outside  England,  and 
his  forecast  of  the  probable  outcome  of  the  Ameri- 
can contest,  with  his  conception  of  results  involved, 
were  given  in  a  passage  written  by  him  May  1, 
1777.  "All  Europe,"  he  said,  "is  on  our  side  of 
the  question  as  far  as  applause  and  good  wishes  can 
carry  them.  Those  who  live  under  arbitrary  power 
nevertheless  approve  of  liberty  and  wish  for  it;  they 
almost  despair  of  recovering  it  in  Europe;  they 
read  the  translations  of  our  separate  colony  consti- 
tutions with  rapture,  and  there  are  such  numbers 
everywhere  who  talk  of  removing  to  America  with 
their  families  and  fortunes  as  soon  as  peace  and  in- 
dependence shall  be  established  that  it  is  generally 


believed  that  we  shall  have  a  prodigious  addition  of 
strength,  wealth  and  arts,  from  the  emigrations  of 
Europe,  and  it  is  tliought  that  to  lessen  or  prevent 
such  emigrations  the  tyrannies  established  there 
must  rela.x,  and  allow  more  lilierty  to  their  people. 
Hence  it  is  a  common  observation  here  that  our 
cau.se  is  the  cau.se  of  all  mankind,  and  that  we  are 
lighting  for  their  liberty  in  defending  our  own.  It 
is  a  glorious  task  assigned  us  by  Providence,  which 
has,  I  trust,  given  us  spirit  and  virtue  equal  to  it, 
and  will  at  last  crown  it  with  success."  Franklin's 
stay  in  France  was  protracted  until  1785,  covering  a 
period  of  nearly-  nine  years.  It  needs  tnit  slight 
familiarity  with  facts  to  be  assured  that  his  labors 
during  this  jieriod  were  severe  and  harassing.  When 
they  were  lightened  there  often  came  in  place  of 
them  vexations  tlelays  to  measures  in  process  of 
execution,  resulting  in  enforced  inaction  as  hard  to 
endure  as  the  strain  of  toil.  To  these  features  of  the 
sitiuition  were  added  the  more  or  less  active  jealousy 
of  .some  of  his  American  associates  in  public  bu.si- 
ness  and  the  almost  incredibly  disgraceful  fact  that 
he  had  from  the  first  no  secretary  of  legation  or 


even  an  amanuensis  or  copyist  jirovided  for  him  by 
congress.  He  only  had  with  him  his  grandson. 
Temple  Franklin,  a  lad  of  sixteen  years  at  the  time 
of  his  arrival  in  France,  whom  it  had  been  intended 
to  place  at  school.  But  his  grandfather,  nearly  sev- 
enty-one years  of  age  when  his  French  embassy  be- 
gan, could  not  dispense  with  his  services,  and  kept 
tills  youngster  as  his  sole  clerk  and  assistant.  An- 
cient allegation  as  to  the  ingratitude  of  republics 
needs  to  have  added  to  it  the  statement  that  the  au- 
thorities of  one  at  least  were  presumjjtuous  to  the 
verge  of  fool-hardiness  in  looking  to  this  aged  pa- 
triot (who  just  before  he  sailed  for  France  had  col- 
lected all  the  cash  he  could  raise,  about  £4,000,  and 
put  it  into  the  United  States  treasury  as  an  unsecured 
loan  to  his  coimtry)  to  act  as  their  agent  without 
adequate  clerical  aid.  That  he  discharged  his  high 
offices  with  any  appropriate  and  beneficent  result 
under  such  conditions  is  one  of  the  marvels  of  his 
career.  A  question  which  at  once  occupied  his  at- 
tention was  the  matter  of  American  privateering. 
He  urged  it,  and  fou  .^i  himself  in  a  position  to  ad- 
vance it  very  greatly.  He  issued  commissions,  Sfcu- 
tied  personal  misu'^'lerstandings,  attended  ;o  ques- 
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tions  of  prize-money,  soothed  unpaid  mutineers, 
advised  as  to  tlie  purchase  of  sliips,  and  new  en- 
terprises to  be  undertaken  ;  in  a  word,  as  Mr. 
Morse  has  said,  "lie  was  tlie  only  American  govern- 
ment which  the  independent  sailors  knew."  More- 
over, it  was  Franklin  who  was  obliged  to  continually 
interpose  to  protect  the  jirivateers  and  their  com- 
manders from  the  perils  of  the  laws  of  neutrality. 
He  had  no  previous  e.\]H'rience  in  such  matters, 
but  how  well  he  bore  himself  may  be  gathered 
in  part  from  Paul  Jones's  asseveration  that  Frank- 
lin's letters  (to  him)  would  make  a  coward  brave. 
Perhaps  the  equipoise  of  this  wise  man  was  never 
more  apparent  than  when  in  what  has  been  styled 
the  "dread  year"  of  1777,  while  for  mouths  there 
seemed  no  rift  in  the  black  cloud  which  hung  over 
American  military  operations,  he  kept  a  serenity  of 
mind,  and  a  faith  as  to  the  outcome  of  the  struggle, 
which  as  much  as  anything  held  the  French  gov- 
ernment to  the  support  of  the  American  cause. 
Upon  the  strength  of  Burgoyne's  surrender  at 
Saratoga,  which  lightened  this  cloud  and  was  the 
turning  point  of  the  American  revolution,  Frauce 
lent  to  the  colonial  congress  3,000,000  livres  (|.5.5.5,- 
000),  the  American  envoys  having  been  officially 
informed  (Jan.  8,  1778)  that  the  French  govern- 
ment would  conclude  with  the  colonies  a  treaty 
of  amity  and  commerce,  also  another  treaty  offen- 
sive and  defensive,  and  guarantee  Amei'ican  inde- 
pendence, upon  the  conditions  that  the  colonies 
would  neither  make  a  separate  peace,  or  one  relin- 
guishing  their  independence.  On  the  6th  of  the  ne.tt 
month  (Feb.  1778)  the  treaty  was  accordingly  signed 
at  Paris  which  tinally  secured  the  nationality  of  the 
United  States.  Franklin's  part  in  the  negotiations 
which  issued  in  this  treaty  was  pre-eminent.  At  the 
end  of  March  (1778)  M.  Gerard  sailed  for  America, 
as  the  accredited  French  minister  to  tlie  new  mem- 
ber of  the  si.sterhood  of  civilized  peoples,  and  in 
February,  1779,  Franklin  received  his  own  commis- 
sion as  It.  S.  minister  plenipotentiary  at  the  French 
court.  As  it  was  not  until  1781  that  by  the  appoint- 
ment of  Robert  Morris,  any  U.  S.  treasury  depart- 
ment came  into  existence,  he  found  by  far  the 
greatest  portion  of  his  work  for  years  after  the  com- 
mission reached  him,  to  be  the  providing  by  loans 
from  the  French  court,  from  time  to  time,  of  the 
moneys  which  were  requisite  to  carry  on  the  war 
for  four  years  longer.  "A  heavier  task,"  it  has  been 
said,  "never  fell  upon  any  one  man,  or  one  bring- 
ing less  recognition.  .  .  .  We  read  about  the 
horrors  of  the  winter  camp  at  Valley  Forge,  and 
we  shudder  at  all  the  detailsof  the 
vivid  picture.  The  an.xiety.  the  toil, 
the  h\uniliation  which  Franklin  en- 
dured for  many  winters  and  many 
summers  in  I-'aris  in  sustaining  the 
national  credit  do  not  make  a  picture 
or  furnish  material  for  a  readable 
chapter  in  history.  Yet  many  a  man 
would  have  far  rather  faced  Washing- 
ton's lot  than  Franklin's."  Tlie  habit 
which  congress  liad  of  drawing  bills  upon 
him  directly  and  by  its  agents,  almost 
without  limit,  and  without  reference  to  his 
abilily  to  meet  the  drafts  rather  com|ili- 
eated  his  embarrassments  than  simplified 
them.  The  amount  he  is  credited  with 
having  raised  for  his  country  during  his 
stay  in  Paris  is  given  as  follows  :  an  an- 
nual contribution,  from  the  French  govern- 
ment, of  2,000.000  livres  (|;370,00()")  after- 
vi-arils  increased  to  3,000,000  livres  ($.5.5.5,- 
000),  and  anain,  in  1781,  raised  to  4,000,000 
livres  ($740,000).  To  this  is  to  be  added  a 
free  gift  which  was  made  through  Franklin 
by  the   French   government,  o"f  9,000,000 


livres   ($1,01.5,000)    and    its    guaranty    of    the   in- 
terest  of  another   loan   of    10.000,000    livres   ($1,- 
8.50,000)  to  be  raised  in  Holland.      In  March,  1781, 
Franklin  sent  a  letter  to  the  president  of  the  United 
States  congress  announcing  his  determination  to  re- 
sign  his   position.     Without   hesitation   that   body 
ignored  his  purpose,  and  he  remained  at  his  post. 
It  was  well  for  his  country  that  he   did  so,  for  his 
part  in   the  conduct  of   negotiations  for  peace  be- 
tween England  and  the  colonies  was  as  notable  and 
influential  as  any  portion  of  his  prior  achievements. 
These   negotiations  beginning    tentatively   on    the 
part  of  the  British  ministers  as  early  as  1778,  were 
ultimately   concluded   by   Franklin,    John    Adams 
and  John  Jay.     Preliminary  or  provisional  aiticles 
for    a    treaty   of    peace  on  the  basis  of  indejiend- 
ence   for  the  United  States  were  signed  in  Paris 
Aug.  30,  1783,  followed  (Sept.  3,  17831  by  the  simul- 
taneous execution  of  definitive  treaties  by  France 
and  the   United    States  with    Great    Britain.     Be- 
fore  this   last  transaction,  however,  Franklin  had 
a  second  time  sent  his  resignation  as  United  States 
minister  to  congress.    That  body  still  delayed  action 
on  it,  and  he  was  called  on  in  the  closing  months  of 
his  ministry  to  arrange  commercial  treaties  between 
his  country  and  tliose  of  Denmark,  Portugal  and 
Morocco.     Just  before  he  left  Paris,  moreover,  he 
signed  a  treaty  with  Prussia,  by  which  it  was  agreed 
to  abolish  privateering  and  to  hold  private  property 
by  land  and  by  sea  secure  from  destruction  in  time 
of  war.     Washington  said  of  it  that  it  was  the  most 
liberal  that   had   been  made  between  independent 
powers,  and  marked  a  new  era  in  international  mo- 
rality.    In  ^[areh,  178.5,  congress  voted  that  Frank- 
lin might  return  to  America  as  soon  as  convenient, 
and  that  Thomas  Jefferson  should  succeed  him  at 
the  French  court.     Jefferson's  testimony  to  his  pre- 
decessor may  be  cited  as  the  record  of  Franklin's 
service  for  his  countiy.     "  He  possessed,"  said  he, 
■'  the  confidence  of  the  French  government  in  the 
highest  degree,  insomuch  that  it  ma_v  truly  be  said 
that  they  were  more  under  his  influence  than  he 
under  theirs."     The  philosopher-diplomat  returned 
to  America,  carrying  with  him  the  profound  esteem 
of  the  P'rench   king  and   people,    and   crossed  the 
English  channel  from  Havre  (July  18,  178.5)  to  take 
ship  for  the  United  States  from  Portsmouth,  Eng- 
land.    The   British   government   ordered   that   the 
effects  of  Dr.  FrankTin's  party  should   be  exempt 
from  the  usual  examination  at  the  cu.stom-liouse, 
and  on  Sept.  13,  1785  he  was  in  full  view  of  "dear 
Pliiladelphia,"   where    he    was    received   with  en- 
thu-siastic  demonstrations.     Forthwith,   and  in  his 
eightieth  year,  he  was  elected  to  the  state  council, 
made  its  president,  and  then  unanimous]}^  re-elected 
in  178(5  and  1787.     In  May,  1787,  he  was  a  delegate 
from  Pcnn.sylvania  to  the  convention  which  framed 
the  constitution  of  the  United  States.     Here,  with- 
out being  especially  prominent,  he  ranged  himself 
with  the  party  opposed  to  a  strong  and  centralized 
government.     He  did  what  he  could,  however,  to 
secure    the    adoption    of    the   constitution    by  the 
American   people,   and  said  when  it  was  adopted: 
"  Gen.  Washington  is  the  man  whom  all  our  eyes 
are  fixed  upon  for  our  president,  and  what  litlle  in- 
fluence I  have  is  devoted  to  him."     In  the  autumn 
of  1788  he  ceased    from    public   engagements  for 
physical  infirmities  increased  upon  him.     His  last 
act  of  a  semi-public  nature  was  a  memorial  to  con- 
gress, addressed  and  signed  by  him  in  his  capacity 
as  president  of  the  Abolition  Society,  praying  that 
body  "that  you  will  devise  means  for  removing  this 
inconsistency"  (slaveiy  and  the  slave-trade)  "from 
the  character  of  this  Ameriean  people;  that  you  will 
promote  mercy  and  justice  towards  this  distressed 
race,  and  that  you  will  step  to  the  very  verge  of  the 
jjower  vested  in  you  for  discouraging  every  species 
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of  traffic  in  the  persons  of  our  fellow-men."  The 
petition  was  presented  March  33,  1790,  and  led  Mr. 
Jackson  of  Georgia  to  attempt  a  defense  of  slavery 
by  proofs  of  its  sacredness  from  Holy  Scripture. 
The  humorous  and  satirical  rejoinder  which  Dr. 
Franklin,  wlio  had  now  passed  most  of  his  time 
for  two  years  in  bed,  composed  on  March  23d 
was  his  last  production.  It  was  a  parody  on  .lack- 
son's  speech,  and  has  been  counted  one  of  the  most 
amusing  things  he  ever  wrote.  April  17,  1790,  he 
insisted  on  getting  up  to  have  his  bed  re-made,  for 
he  wished  to  "die  in  a  decent  manner."  His  daugh- 
ter expressed  the  hope  that  he  might  live  for  nuuiy 
years.  "I  hope  not."  he  replied.  Soon  his  pain 
returned,  and  he  was  advised  to  change  his  position 
so  that  he  could  breathe  more  easily.  "A  dying 
man  can  do  nothing  easy,"  he  said,  and  these  are 
the  last  worils  he  is  known  to  have  uttered.  Soon 
he  .sank  into  a  lethargy  and  passed  away-  He  was 
buried  beside  liis  wTfe  and  daughter  in  the  yard 
of  Chri.st  church  at  Fifth  and  Arch  streets  in 
Philadelphia,  under  a  sloue  of  marl)le,  inscribed 
"Benjamin  and  Deborah  Franklin."  Benjamin 
Franklin  may  be  rated  as  the  greatest  among 
Americans  in  the  services  he  rendered  to  his 
countrymen,  as  he  was  intelleclually  among  the 
greatest  of  men  in  all  ages  and  nations.  It  only 
remains  to  sav  that  while  the  system  of  morals  he 
inculcated  and  practiced  during  his  maturer  life  is 
either  well  known  or  may  be  easily  determined  by 
anyone  who  will  scrutinize  his  In'storv,  that  judg- 
ment is  probably  correct  which  has  declared  that 
in  his  personal  religious  belief  "  he  may  be  said  to 
have  slowly  moved  nearer  and  nearer  during  his  life 
to  the  Chri"stian  faith,  until  at  last  he  came  so  near 
that  many  of  those  somewhat  noudescript  persons 
■who  call  themselves  '  liberal  Christians '.miglit  claim 
him  as  one  of  themselves."  Nor  is  it  mistaken  opinion 
■which  has  added  to  those  words  the  others;  "  But  if 
a  belief  in  the  divinity  of  Christ  is  necessary  to  make 
a  '  Christian  '  it  does'uot  appear  that  Franklin  ever 
fully  had  the  qualification."  Concerning  this,  any 
careless  or  overconfident  assertion,  however,  would 
he  out  of  place.  Let  him  speak  for  himself,  as  he 
wrote  to  President  Stiles  of  Yale  College,  in  the  last 
year  of  his  life.  The  president  was  one  of  the  few 
men  who  interrogated  him  about  Ids  religious  faith, 
and  Franklin  replied  to  him:  "As  to  Jesus  of  Naza- 
reth, I  think  His  system  of  morals  and  His  religion 
as  He  left  them  to  us,  the  best  the  world  ever  saw, 
or  is  likely  to  see.  .  .  .  I  have,  with  most  of  the 
present  dissenters  in  England,  some  doubts  as  to 
His  divinity,  though  it  is  a  question  I  do  not  dogma- 
tize upon,"  having  never  studied  it,  and  think  it 
needless  to  bu.sy  myself  with  it  now,  when  I  expect 
soon  an  opportunity  of  knowing  the  truth  with  less 
trouble."  The  best  edition  of  Franklin's  collected 
works  is  that  edited  by  John  Bigelow  (10  vols..  New 
York,  1887).  His  "  Autobiograpy  "  is  well  known. 
James  Parton's  "  Life  and  Times  of  Benjamin 
Franklin  "  (2  vols.,  New  York,  1864),  and  "Ben- 
jamin Franklin,"  by  J.  T.  Morse,  jr.,  "American 
Statesmen's  Series  "  (Boston  and  New  York,  1890), 
■with  "Franklin  in  France,"  by  E.  E.  Hale  and 
E.  E.  Hale,  jr.,  (Boston,  Mass.,  1887),  are  among 
the  publications  in  English  which  supply  material 
for  an  adequate  view  of  his  life  and  career.  Franklin 
died  April  17,  1790. 

HENRY,  Patrick,  statesman  and  orator,  was 
born  at  Studley,  Hanover  Co.,  Va.,  May  27,  1736. 
His  father,  John  Henry,  was  from  Aberdeen,  Scot- 
land, where  he  had  been  liberally  educated.  He  was 
a  person  of  good  connections  in  his  native  land,  his 
uncle  being  William  Robertson,  minister  of  Borth- 
wick,  in  Jiidlothian,  and  afterward  of  the  old  Grey 
Friar's  church  in  Edinburgh.  His  cousin  was  Will- 
iam   Robertson,   principal    of    the   University    of 
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Edinburgh.  He  was  also  second  cousin  to  the 
mother  of  Lord  Brougham.  Among  the  country 
gentlemen  in  Virginia  .John  Henry  was  held  in  high 
esteem  for  superior  intelligence  and  character.  On 
his  mother's  side  Patrick  Henry  was  of  Welsh 
stock;  her  family  were  the  Winstons,  noted  in  Vir- 
ginia for  "vivacity  of  spirit,  conversational  talent, 
with  a  lyric  and  dramatic  turn,  a  gift  for  music  and 
for  eloquent  s]ieech,  and  as  well  for  their  fondness 
for  country  life."  A  gentleman  in  whose  house  the 
mother  spent  the  la.st  eleven 
years  of  her  life  said  of  her: 
"Never  have  I  known  a  chris- 
tian character  equal  to  hers." 
For  the  tirst  ten  years  of  his 
life  young  Henry  appears  to 
liave  been  educated  at  a  small 
school  in  the  neighborhood  of 
his  home,  but  at  their  expira- 
tion his  father  took  his  mental 
training  into  his  own  hands,  in 
which  work  he  was  assisted  by 
Patrick's  uncle  who  was  rector 
of  St.  Paul's  parish  in  Hanover, 
and  a  good  classical  scholar. 
When  lie  was  fifteen  years  old 
Patrick  entered  the  shop  of  a 
country  tradesman,  but  re- 
mained with  him  only  a  twelve-  ' 
numth.  Then  his  father  set 
him  up  with  his  older  brother 
AVilliam  in  the  conduct  of 
they  were  unsuccessful.  At 
Patrick  married  Mary  Slielton, 
farmer,  and  the  parents  of  the  young  coiqile  estab- 
lished them  upou  a  farm  near  at  hand  from  which, 
by  their  own  toil,  with  that  of  a  half  dozen  slaves, 
they  were  to  get  a  living.  This,  however,  they  did 
not  do,  and  at  the  end  of  two  years  making  a  forced 
sale  of  the  slaves,  Patrick  invested  the  proceeds  in 
another  country  store  only  to  find  himself  insolvent 
at  the  age  of  twent\'-three.  He  now  determined  to 
become  a  lawyer.  His  mental  equipment  for  the 
profession  at  this  time  is  summarized  by  a  recent 
and  painstaking  biographer;  "  Not  a  scholar  surely, 
nor  even  a  considerable  miscellaneous  reader,  he 
yet  had  the  basis  of  a  good  education;  he  had  the 
habit  of  reading  over  and  over  again  a  few  of  the 
best  books;  he  had  a  good  memory;  he  had  an  intel- 
lect strong  enough  to  grasp  the  great  commanding 
features  of  any  subject;  he  had  a  fondness  for  the 
study  of  human  nature,  and  singular  proficiency  in 
that  branch  of  science;  he  had  quick  and  warm 
sympathies,  particularly  with  persons  in  trouble;  an 
amiable  propensity  to  take  sides  with  the  under- 
dog in  any  fight."  Presenting  himself  before  the 
examiners  at  Richmond  for  admission  to  the  bar  in 
the  early  spring  of  1760  two  out  of  four  signed  his 
license  with  reluctance;  one  absolutely  refused  to 
affl.x  his  signature,  and  the  fourth  signed  only  on 
repeated  importunities  and  promises  of  future  read- 
ing. It  has  been  alleged  that  Patrick  Henry  "was 
originally  a  barkeeper,"  and  that  "for  three  years 
after  getting  his  license  to  practice  law,  he  tfinded 
travelers  and  drew  corks."  With  regard  to  these 
allegations  it  may  be  said  that  for  the  period  referred 
to,  he  made  the  tavern  of  his  father-in-law  his  home 
where  his  service  probably  consisted  in  sometimes 
lending  a  hand  in  case  of  need  in  the  business  of 
the  house.  His  fee-books  indubitably  settle  the 
fact  that  in  the  first  three  and  a  half  years  of  his 
actual  practice,  he  charged  fees  in  1,185  suits,  and 
of  course  prepared  in  addition  many  legal  papers 
out  of  court,  while  the  saiue  fee-l)Ooks  show  that 
during  that  early  period  he  was  enabled  to  assist  his 
father-in-law  by  an  important  advance  of  money. 
In  December,  1763,  he  appeared  for  the  province  of 
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Virginia  in  -what  is  known  as  "The  Parson's 
Cause,"  and  although  the  side  upon  which  he  was 
retained  happened  to  be  tlie  wrong  side,  wrong  both 
in  law  and  equity,  "there  were  enlisted  in  its  favor 
passions  of  the  liiultitude  tlie  most  selfish,  tlie  most 
blinding,  and  at  the  same  time  most  energetic." 
"And  "Patrick  Henry,"  says  Prof.  M.  C.  Tyler, 
"proved  to  be  the  advocate  skillful  enough  to  play, 
effectively  upon  those  passions  and  raise  a  storm 
before  which  mere  considerations  of  law  and  equity 
were  swept  out  of  sight."  The  effect  upon  his  audi- 
tors of  Henry's  plea  against  the  clergy  has  been 
described  in  terms  which  leave  no  doubt  that  this  was 
the  iirst  of  those  not  infre(iuent  and  marvelous  occa- 
sions in  his  career  when  his  hearers  were  lifted  out  of 
their  ordinary  senses  and  seemed  to  be  hearing  the 
strains  of  an  "unearthly  visitant.  The  jury  came  in 
with  a  verdict  of  one  penny  damages  for  the  clergy- 
man who  had  brought  the  suit  to  recover  his  salary, 
and  from  that  day  the  repute  of  Patrick  Henry, 
both  as  lawyer  and  as  orator,  was  established 
throughout  his  native  state.  His  legal  practicing 
forthwith  received  enormous  increase.  In  May, 
1765,  he  was  chosen  a  member  of  the  Virginia 
legislature  from  the  county  of  Louisa  to  till  an 
unexpired  term.  He  at  once  distinguished  him- 
self in  a  way  that  made  it  plain  to  the  people  of 

Virginia  that  a  new 
jiolitical  leader  of 
uniqtie  and  unrivaled 
force  had  come  upon 
the  stage  of  public 
affairs.  He  straight- 
way opposed  and  de- 
feated the  scheme  of  a 
"public  loan  office"  by 
wliich  the  profligate 
practices  of  an  official 
wlio  had  been  speaker 
of  the  house  of  bur- 
gesses and  treasurer  of 
the  colony  for  many 
years  would  have  been 
covered;  and  then  carried  through  the  house  after 
hot  debate  and  against  the  opposition  of  the  older 
leaders  and  members  five  out  of  seven  resolutions 
which  he  offered,  affirming  the  rights  of  the  colony, 
and  declaring  in  face  of  the  British  stamp  act, 
which  had  ju.st  been  passed  (March  8,  1705),  "that 
the  general  assembly  of  this  colony  have  the  only 
and  sole  exclusive  right  and  power  to  lay  taxes  and 
impositions  upon  the  inhabitants  of  this  colony,  and 
every  attempt  to  vest  such  power  in  any  person  or 
persons  whatever  other  than  the  general  assembly 
aforesaid  has  a  manifest  tendency  to  destroy  British 
as  well  as  American  freedom."  It  was  in  one  of  his 
speeches  in  the  debate  which  preceded  the  passage  of 
these  resolves  thai  he  said  in  a  tone  of  thrilling 
solemnity:  "  Cfesar  had  his  Brutus:  Charles  the 
First  his  Cromwell;  and  George  the  Third  ["Trea- 
son! "  shouted  the  speaker.  "Trea.son!  treason!" 
rose  from  all  the  sides  of  the  room.  The  orator 
paused,  and  then  raising  himself  with  a  look  and 
bearing  of  still  prouder  and  fiercer  determination, 
so  closed  the  sentence  as  to  baffle  his  accusers  with- 
out in  the  least  flnchiug  from  his  own  iiosition]— 
"  and  George  the  Third  may  profit  by  their  exaiuple. 
If  (his  be  treason,  make  the  most  of  it."  The  effect 
of  the  debate  and  the  resolutions  cannot  easily  be 
misstated.  Slanuscript  copies  of  the  resolutions 
were  dispatched  immediately  to  the  northern 
states,  and  were  powerful  in  awakening  resistance 
to  the  "  Stamp  Act,"  where  that  had  "not  begun, 
and  in  stimulating  resistance  to  new  life  where 
the  disposition  towards  resistance  had  in  any 
wise  begun  to  cool.  "The  publishing  of  the 
Virginia  resolves  proved  an  alarm-bell  to  the  dis- 


affected," wrote  the  royalist  Bernard,  governor  of 
Massachusetts.  Gage,  commander  of  the  British 
forces  in  America,  wrote,  from  New  York  that  the 
Virginia  resolves  had  "given  the  signal  for  a  gener- 
al outcry  over  the  continent."  In  1774  an  able  loy- 
alist writer  singled  them  out  as  the  cause  of  all  the 
troubles  that  had  come  upon  the  land.  The  author 
of  the  re.solutions  thence  onward  had  an  assured  po- 
sition among  the  foremost  of  the  influential  state.s- 
men  of  his  commonwealth,  and  it  is  even  doubtful 
if  he  ever  parted  in  any  marked  degree  with  the 
priiuacy  among  contem]ii)rary  public  men  in  Vir- 
ginia, which  he  had  by  this  time  acquired.  He  was 
sent  to  every  session  of  the  Virginia  house  of  bur- 
gesses from  1705  to  1774  ;  he  w'as  at  the  front  in  all 
local  committees  and  conventions  ;  and  was  a  mem- 
I)er  of  the  first  committee  of  correspondence.  Mean- 
while his  law  practice  was  continued  and  his  legal 
reputation  grew.  When  the  members  of  the  house 
which  had  been  dissolved  by  Lord  Drummoud,  the 
provincial  governor,  met  at  Williamsburg  in  August, 
1774,  to  appoint  deputies  to  the  proposed  colonial 
congress  to  convene  at  Philadelphia,  Sept.  5,  1774, 
he  was  one  of  the  seven  elected.  His  first  two 
speeches  in  this  congress  were  on  a  motion  to  pre- 
pare regulations  for  its  government,  made  by  Mr. 
Duane  of  New  York;  in  the  second,  going  broadly 
into  the  subject  of  public  affairs  he  said:  "  Govern- 
ment is  dissolved,  fleets  and  armies  and  the  present 
state  of  things  show  that  government  is  dissolved. 
The  distinctions  between  Virginians, 
Pennsj-lvanians,  New  Yorkers  and  New  Englanders 
are  no  more."  To  this  he  added  the  notable  excla- 
mation— "  I  am  not  a  Virginian,  but  an  American." 
In  his  assault  upon  the  plan  for  a  jiermanent  recon- 
ciliation between  Great  Britain  and  her  colonies  sub- 
mitted by  Joseph  Galloway  of  Penu.sylvania,  he 
declared:  "I  am  inclined  to  think  the  present 
(Briti.sh)  measures  lead  to  war."  He  was  placed  on 
the  committee  of  the  congress  to  prepare  an  address 
to  the  king  of  England,  also  "  on  the  committee  aji- 
pointed  to  state  the  rights  of  the  colonies."  After  the 
adjournment  of  congress  the  sentiment  for  war 
began  to  take  more  definite  shape  throughout  the 
country,  and  when  in  the  spring  of  1773  the  second 
revolutionary  convention  of  Virginia  met  at  Rich- 
mond he  was  ready  on  ^larch  3i5d  with  I'esolu- 
tions  providing  for  putting  the  colony  into  a  state 
of  defense.  His  speech  in  support  of  these  resolu- 
tions was  perhaps  the  speech  of  his  life.  Commenc- 
ing (after  preliminary  sentences)  "Mr.  President  !  it 
is  natural  for  man  to  indulge  in  the  illusions  of 
hope,"  and  ending  "  I  know  not  what  course  others 
may  take,  but  as  for  me,  give  me  libert}*  or  give  me 
death!  "  It  has  been  said  that  "  for  true  eloquence  it 
has  never  been  surpassed."  This  speech  is  well 
known.  Among  the  questions  concerning  it,  none 
has  excited  more  profound  interest  than  that  which 
relates  to  the  faithfulness  of  its  record  and  preserva- 
tion. This  and  other  pertinent  topics  in  connection 
with  the  speech  are  amply  treated  in  Tyler's  "Life  of 
Patrick  Henry"  (American  statesmen  series,  Boston, 
1890).  The  resolutions  it  advocated  were  passed  as 
offered  by  Henry,  and  the  committee  which  they 
called  for  to  prepare  a  plan  for  "  embodying,  arm- 
ing and  disciplining"  the  militia  was  at  once 
appointed.  Patrick  Henry  was  its  chairman 
and  with  him  were  associated  Richard  Henry 
Lee,  Nicholas  Harrison,  Reddick,  Washington, 
Stephens,  Lewis,  Christian,  Pendleton,  Jefferson 
and  Zane.  It  is  little  known  to  the  world  at 
large  that  "the  first  overt  act  of  war"  in  Vir- 
ginia, and  the  first  act  of  physical  resistance  to  a 
royal  governor  in  the  colonies  was  made  in  that 
province  almost  as  earl}'  as  the  date  of  the  engage- 
ments in  jras.sachusetts  at  Lexington  and  Concord. 
This  occurred  ou  May  4,  1775,  when  with  the  inde- 
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penilont  company  of  his  own  county  of  Hanover, 
Henry  conipclk-il  his  majesty  George  the  Third's 
receiver-general  to  pay  over  to  him  £380  "  as  a 
compensation  for  gunpowder  lately  talien  out  of  tlie 
public  magazine  by  the  governor's  (Lord  Pun- 
more)  ordei%"  the  money  to  be  conveyed  to  "the 
Virginia  delegates  at  the  general  congress."  To 
this  second  Continental  congress  Jlr.  Henry  at 
once  proceeded.  He  left  it  about  the  last  of  July  to 
become  colonel  of  tlie  1st  Virginia  regiment.  He 
was  next  made  commander-in-cliief  of  the  forces 
of  Virginia  by  the  provincial  convention,  but  this 
was  the  sum  of  his  militMry  .service,  all  connection 
witli  the  army  being  en<lcd  by  Ids  own  aclioii 
in  Fclnuary,  1770,  when  he  laid  down  his  nulitary 
aijpointnieiits.  Jo.seph  Reed  of  Philadeljiliia  jn'ob- 
ably  touched  the  core  of  fact  as  to  this  matter  when 
he  wrote  to  George  Washington  (Jlarch,  1776): 
"His  resignation  rather  gives  satisfaction  than 
otherwise,  as  his  abilities  seem  better  calculated  for 
the  senate  than  for  the  field."  It  was  ju.st  before 
this  (1775)  that  his  wife,  Sarah,  mother  of  his  si.\ 
children,  had  died.  Oct.  9,  1777,  he  was  married  to 
Dorotliea  Dandridge,  a  granddaughter  of  the  old 
royal  governor,  Alexander  Spotswood.  In  May, 
1776,  he  was  again  a  delegate  to  the  Virginia  conven- 
tion in  attendance  at  Williamsburg  for  its  lir.st  meet- 
ing. Besides  serving  on  perhaps  a  majority  of  its  com- 
mittees he  ably  advocated  the  motion  unanimously 
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adopted  to  instruct  the  Virginia  delegates  to  the 
Continental  congress  to  propose  to  that  respectable 
body  to  declare  the  united  colonies  free  and  inde- 
pendent states;  was  a  member  of  the  committee  to 
prejiarc  a  declaration  of  rights  and  plan  of  govern- 
ment; and  on  the  adoption  of  the  state  constitution 
by  the  convention  (June  39,  1776)  was  at  once  elected 
its  first  governor  by  a  clear  majority  of  all  votes 
cast.  To  this  post  he  was  re-elected  in  1777  and  in 
1778.  The  ofHce  then  passed  to  others  under  the 
constitutional  provision  which  rendered  him  ineli- 
gible for  four  years.  In  1784  and  in  1785  he  was 
again  chosen  governor,  but  in  1786  he  declined  fur- 
ther re-election.  Elected  in  1779  as  one  of  the  Vir- 
ginia delegates  in  congress  he  also  declined  that 
office,  and  thence  onward  served  in  no  public  capa- 
city outside  his  native  state.  He  at  once  retired  be- 
cause of  delicate  health  and  the  imjiairment  of  his 
fortune  to  Heatherwood,  an  estate  of  10.000  acres  in 
the  county  of  Henry  (which  had  been  named  in  his 
honor)  some  two  hundred  miles  southeast  of  Rich- 
mond, where  he  remained  initil  November,  1784. 
He  served  in  the  Virginia  house  of  delegates  during 
this  period,  and  the  reader  may  be  referred  to  "  Ty- 
ler's Biography  "  already  named  (chap.  xvi.)foran 
interesting  record  of  that  service.  The  same  biog- 
rapher in  the  chapters  next  succeeding  opens  in 
detail  the  history  of  his  opposition  to  the  adoption 
of  the  Federal  (United  States)  constitution,  and  his 


agency  in  securing  amendments,  the  adoption  of 
winch  appears  to  have  drawn  him  to  its  subsequent 
and  hearty  support.  It  is  a  pleasant  duty  to  note 
the  fact  that  the  efforts  made  by  Sir.  Henry  from 
1786  to  1794,  in  his  resumption  of  the  practice  of 
the  law  to  recover  pecuniary  .standing  were  amply 
successful.  In  1791  and  in  1793  he  appeared  before 
the  circuit  court  of  the  United  States  in  what  was 
probably  the  most  difficult  and  important,  in  a  legal 
aspect,  of  all  cases  which  he  ever  tried — that  known 
as  the  case  of  "The  British  Debts."  For  its  de- 
tailed record,  with  descrijition  and  critical  analysis 
of  argument.s,  and  the  powers  of  oratory'  which 
he  displayed  in  tliis  and  in  t)lher  cases,  consult 
Tyler's  "  Life,"  pp.  320-40.  He  finally  established 
hiinself  in  the  county  of  Charlotte,  at  an  e.state  called 
Red  Hill,  and  the  picture  of  his  declining  years  there 
spent  is  id}')  lie.  Gen.  Henry  Lee,  then  governor  of 
Virginia  had  appointed  him  in  1794  U.  S.  .senator  to 
fill  an  unexpired  term.  President  Washington 
offered  him  the  post  of  U.  S.  secretary  of  state  and 
of  chief  justice  of  the  United  States  supreme  court 
in  179.5  and  1796.  President  John  Adams  (Feb.  25 
1799)  had  sent  his  name  to  thi^  U.  S.  senate  as  one 
of  three  envoys  extraordinary  and  ministers  pleni- 
potentiary to  the  French  republic,  but  each  of  these 
offices  he  had  declined.  In  1799,  however,  at  the 
special  request  of  George  Washington,  he  stood  for 
a  seat  in  the  Virginia  legislature  and  was  of  course 
elected,  but  his  death  prevented  his  taking  the  posi- 
tion. The  occasion  of  AVashington's  almost  importun- 
ing plea  to  the  old  statesman  that  be  should  once  more 
enter  into  public  life  was  the  pa.ssage  of  resolutions 
by  the  Virginia  legislature  claiming  the  right  of  a 
state  to  resist  the  execution  of  an  obnoxious  act  of 
congress.  It  remains  to  add  a  word  concerning  the 
religious  opinions  cherislu'd  by  Mr.  Ileiu-y.  These 
may  be  sutliciently  understood  when  one  has  learned 
that  in  his  la.st  will  and  testament,  bearing  date 
Nov.  20,  1798,  and  written  throughout,  as  lie  says, 
"with  my  own  hand  "  he  chose  to  insert  a  touching 
affirmation  of  his  own  deep  faith  in  Christianity. 
After  distributing  his  estate  among  his  descendants, 
he  thus  concludes  :  "This  is  all  the  inheritance  I 
can  give  to  my  dear  family.  The  religion  of  Christ 
can  give  them  one  which  will  make  them  rich 
indeed."  Of  the  many  biographies  of  Patrick 
Henry,  the  best  are  :  the  one  written  by  William 
Wirt  in  1817,  and  A.  H.  Everett's  contribution  to 
Sparks's  "American  Biography."  A  biogiaphy  by 
Moses  Coit  Tyler  makes  one  of  the  American 
statesmen  series  (Boston,  1887).  He  died  at  his 
home  in  Charlotte  county,  June  6,  1799. 

RANDOLPH,  Edmund,  jurist,  was  born  in 
Pichnuind,  Va.,  June  9,  1820;  the  grand.son  of 
Edmund  Randolph,  the  statesman  and  first  attorney- 
general  of  the  United  States,  his  father  was 
Peyton  Randolph  and  his  mother  Maria  Ward,  who 
figiires  conspicuously  in  John  Esten  Cooke's 
"Stories  of  the  Old  Dominion."  He  was  graduated 
from  William  and  JIary  College,  and  in  law  from  the 
University  of  Virginia.  After  some  years  practice 
at  New  Orleans,  where  he  was  clerk  of  the  United 
States  circuit  court,  he  became  in  1849  one  of  the 
early  settlers  of  California,  took  part  in  organizing 
the  state  government,  and  rose  to  distinction  at  the 
bar.  He  had  some  brief  connection  with  W. 
Walker's  filibustering  plans  in  Nicaragua,  and  was  to 
have  been  chancellor  of  the  new  .state  there.  He  was 
the  chief  counsel  of  the  United  States  government 
in  the  famous  case  of  the  Almaden  mine,  which  in- 
volved immense  interests:  the  case  was  won  by  his 
efforts,  though  the  decision  was  not  given  until  after 
his  death  at  San  Francisco.  See  his  argument  in 
this  cause,  and  his  address  on  the  "History  of  Call 
foruia,"  given  before  the  Society  of  California  Pio- 
neers, Sept.  10,  1860.     He  died  Sept.  8,  1861. 
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ROBINSON,  Edward,  lexicographer  and  ex- 
plorer, was  boru  near  Southington,  Hartford  Co., 
Conn.,  Apr.  10,  1794.  He  passed  from  farm  labors 
to  school  teaching;  was  graduated  from  Hamilton 
College  in  1816;  was  tutor  there  (after  a  year's  read- 
ing of  law,  1817-18),  and  married,  in  September, 
1818,  the  daughter  of  S.  Kirklaud,  the  missionary; 
she  died  in  1819.  The  next  three  years  were  spent 
in  farming  and  private  study.  At  Andover  (1831-3;i) 
he  published  his  edition  of  part  of  the  Iliad,  carriecl 
on  his  Hebrew  studies,  and  had  much  to  do  with 
Prof.  Moses  Stuart,  under  whom  he  was  instructor 
in  Hebrew  in  the  seminary  (1828-26),  and  whom  he 
helped  in  preparing  a  second  edition  (1823)  of  his 
Hebrew  grammar,  and  in  translating  G.  B.  Winer's 
"Grammar  of  the  New  Testament  Greek  "  (182.)). 
In  this  year  appeared  his  "New  Testament  Lex- 
icon," translated  from  C.  A.  Wahl's  "Clavis  Philo- 
logica."  The  next  four  years  were  spent  in  foreign 
travel  and  in  study  at  Gottingen,  Halle  and  Berlin, 
where  he  met  Tholuck,  Neander,  and  others  of  the 
most  leai-ned  theologians  of  Gei-many.  In  1828  he 
married  Therese  von  .Jakob.  Returning  in  1830,  he 
became  librarian  and  professor  extraordinary  of  Bib- 
lical literature  at  Andover ;  this  post  he  held  until 
1833.  He  founded,  in  1831,  and  conducted  for  a 
few  years,  the  "Biblical  Repositorj-, "  which  was 
united  with  the  "  Bibliotheca  Sacra  "  in  1851.  He 
now  revised  Taylor's  version  of  Cal- 
met's  "Dictionary  of  the  Bible" 
(1832),  and  put  forth,  in  1833,  a  sim- 
ilar work  on  a  smaller  .scale,  and  a 
translation  of  P.  Buttman's  "Greek 
Grammar;"  both  of  these  have  been 
widely  used.  While  in  Boston  (1833- 
37)  he  revised  Newcome's  Greek 
Harmony  of  the  Gospels  (1834), 
translated  Gesenius's  "  Hebrew  Lex- 
icon "  (1836),  and  completed  his  own 
"  Greek  and  English  Lexicon  of  the 
New  Testament""  (1836).  The  last 
two  were  works  of  the  highest  im- 
portance to  Bible  students,  and  the 
year  of  their  appearance  was  an 
era  in  the  history  of  religious  schol- 
arship; the  former  was  revised  in 
18.54;  the  latter  in  1850.  In  1837  lie  was  made 
professor  of  Biblical  literature  in  Union  Theolog- 
ical Seminary,  New  Yoi'k,  but  did  not  enter  on 
the  duties  of  the  post  for  three  years.  In  1837-38 
be  was  in  the  H<ily  Land  and  Syria  with  Eli  Smith, 
D.D.,  conducting  explorations,  and  for  the  next  two 
years  in  Berlin,  preparing  his  "Biblical  Researches 
in  Palestine,  Mt.  Sinai,  and  Arabia  Petrea,"  which 
apjieared  in  three  vols.  (1841)  at  London,  Boston, 
and  in  German  at  Halle.  This  work  made  him 
famous;  Dean  Stanley  said  he  was  "the  tirst  jierson 
who  ever  saw  Palestine  with  his  eyes  open  to  what 
he  ought  to  see. "  In  1842  the  Ro_yal  Geographical 
Society  of  London  gave  him  the  patron's  gold  medal, 
and  Halle  the  degree  of  D.D.,  wliich  he  had  received 
from  Dartmouth" in  1831;  that  of  LL.D.  came  from 
Yale  in  1844.  His  "Harmony  of  the  Gospels,"  in 
Greek  and  English,  appeared  in  184.5-46;  the  latter 
was  reprinted  in  London,  and  translated  into  French 
in  1851  ;  both  were  revised  by  M.  B.  Riddle  in 
1885-86.  He  was  again  in  the  East  in  1852,  and  put 
forth,  in  18.56,  "Later  Biblical  Researches; "  the 
contents  of  this  volume  were  included  in  a  third 
edition  of  the  former  work  (1867).  He  had  in  view 
a  much  larger  task,  to  which  what  he  had  done  in 
this  field  should  be  merely  intnxhietory;  but  he  ac- 
complished no  more  than  the  "Physical  Geograjjhy 
of  the  Holy  Land,"  published  from  his  papers  in 
1865.  He  taught  for  more  than  twenty  years  in 
Union  Seminary,  to  the  pro.sperity  of  which  his  fame 
contributed  greatly,  and  of  which  he  was  for  some 


time  president ;  but  his  chief  services  were  rendered 
by  his  books,  and  pre-eminently  by  his  "  Researches." 
As  an  explorer  of  Bible  lands  he  had  few  precedents 
and  no  rivals;  as  a  Biblical  scholar  he  was  surpassed  by 
no  American  of  his  time.  His  eyesight  failed  during 
his  last  year,  and  he  sought  relief  in  Europe,  but  in 
vain.  His  "Life,  AVritings  and  Character, "  by  his 
colleagues,  Drs.  R.  D.  Hitchcock  and  H.  B.  Smith, 
appeared  in  1863.  He  died  in  New  York  Jan.  27, 
1863. 

ROBINSON,  Mrs.  Edward  (Ther&se  Albertina 
Louise  von  Jakob),  authoress,  was  born  at  Halle, 
Germany,  .Ian.  26,  1797.  Her  father  was  Dr.  Lud- 
wig  von  Jakob,  professor  of  political  economy  in 
the  University  of  that  place.  In  1806,  after  its  sup- 
pression, he  removed  to  Crakow,  in  southern  Rus- 
sia, where  he  had  been  appointed  professor,  and 
afterwaid  to  St.  Petersburg,  as  a  member  of  the 
convention  for  revising  the  laws  of  the  Russian  em- 
pire. His  daughter,  who  was,  even  then,  an  earnest 
student,  made  herself  extensively  acquainted  with 
the  Russo-Slavic  language  and  literature.  In  1816 
she  returned  with  her  father  to  Halle,  where  she 
learned  Latin.  She  published  a  number  of  tales, 
several  of  which  were  issued,  in  182.5,  in  a  volume 
entitled  "Psyche."  These  and  her  later  works  were 
published  under  the  nom-deplume  of  "Talvi,"  an 
anagram  of  the  initials  of  her  name;  but  before  this 
had  appeared  from  her  pen  German  translations  of 
Scott's  "Old  ■Mortality  "  and  "Black  Dwarf,"  under 
the  pseudonym  "  Ernst  Berthold."  "  Servian  Songs  " 
(2  vols.),  a  German  translation  of  the  remarkable 
popular  songs  in  the  Servian  language  by  Stephano- 
witcli,  was  issued  at  Halle  in  1836,  and  a  new  edi- 
tion of  it,  revised  and  enlarged,  in  1853  at  Leipzig. 
She  was  married  to  Prof.  Edward  Robinson,  who 
was  then  a  student  at  Halle,  qualifying  liim.self  for 
the  chair  of  sacred  literature  at  Andover  (Ma.ss. )  Theo- 
logical Seminary,  and  in  1830  came  with  him  to 
this  countiy.  Becoming  interested  in  the  study  of 
the  languages  of  the  North  American  Indians,  she 
published,  in  1834,  at  Leipzig,  Germany,  in  German, 
a  translation  of  Mr.  John  Pickering's  "(q.  v.)  notable 
article  on  "The  Indian  Languages."  During  the 
same  year  she  jirejiared  for  the  "Biblical  Reposi- 
tory," which  her  husband  edited,  a  series  of  articles 
on  "  The  Slavic  Languages  and  Literature,"  which 
were  printed  in  a  volume  in  18.50.  "Popular 
Songs  of  the  Nations  of  the  Teutonic  Race  "  ap- 
l)eared  in  1838,  in  German,  and  in  1840  a  small  vol- 
ume against  the  authenticitj'  of  the  poems  of  Ossian. 
In  1847  she  published  in  German,  at  Leipzig,  a 
"  History  of  the  Colonization  of  New  England,"  of 
which  avery  defective  translation  into  English,  by 
William  Hazlitt,  Jr.,  was  piinted  in  London,  Eng- 
land, in  1851.  "  ileloise;  or,  The  Unrevealed  Secret," 
"Life's  Discipline,"  and  the  "  Exiles,"  followed, 
and  were  published  in  German  and  in  English  in 
Leipzig  and  in  New  York.  "The  Exiles"  presents 
a  picture  of  some  of  the  prevalent  influences  and 
types  of  civilization  visible  in  the  settlement  of 
America.  Mrs.  Robinson  was  one  of  the  most 
learned  women  of  her  age,  and  justified  the  discern- 
ment of  Goethe,  who  introduced  her  to  the  republic 
of  letters  ,as  one  (the  compliment,  it  has  been  said, 
is  rather  at  the  expense  of  her  sex),  "who  had  the 
heart  of  a  woman  but  the  brain  of  a  man."  After 
the  death  of  her  husband  Mrs.  Robinson  resided 
at  Hamburg,  Germany,  where  her  son  Edward 
was  American  consul.  Herla.st  work  was  published 
posthumo\isly  in  the  United  States,  being  "  P^ifteen 
Years,  a  Picture  from  the  Last  Century"  (N.  Y., 
1870).  A  collection  of  her  tales,  with  a  biography 
by  her  daughter,  was  also  published  in  two  volumes 
at  Leipzig,''Germany,  in  1874,  and  attracted  much 
attention."  She  died  at  Hamburg,  Germanv,  April 
13,  1869. 
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MADISON,  James,  fourth  president  of  the 
United  States,  was  liorn  in  Virginiu  on  Marcli  16, 
1751.  His  father,  who  l)ore  tlie  same  name  as  him- 
self, was  a  large  landed  proprietor  and  a  leadin.g 
man  in  the  affairs  of  his  coimty.  James  Madison 
was  educated  at  Princeton  College,  and  among  his 
college  contemporaries  were  sucli  personages  as 
Patrick  Henry,  Brockholst  Livin.aston,  William 
Bradford,  Henry  Breckinridge,  Aaron  Burr,  Mor- 
gan Lewis,  Aaron  Ogden  and  Henry  Lee.  At  the 
age  of  twenty-one,  in  the  year  1773,  Madison  left 
college  and  returned  to  his  home.  He  bad  devel- 
oped a  profound  love  for  study  and  now  he  divided 
his  time  between  an  extensive 
course  of  reading  and  the  office 
of  instructing  liis  younger  broth- 
ers and  sisters.  In  a  letter  to 
.Tared  Sparks,  the  biographer, 
Mr.  Madison  said:  "  Jly  first  en- 
trance into  public  life  was  in 
May,  1776,  when  I  became  a 
member  of  the  convention  in 
Virginia,  which  instructed  her 
delegates  in  congress  to  propose 
the  Declaration  of  Independ- 
ence." When  it  became  man- 
ifest that  there  was  to  be  an 
outbreak  to  sustain  the  rights 
of  American  citizens.  Mr.  Jlad- 
ison,  kindled  with  the  military 
ardor  of  his  countrymen,  desired 
to  ioin  the  army,  but  he  was 
feeble  in  health  and  constitution 
so  that  he  had  not  the  physical  strength  necessary  to 
serve  in  the  field,  a  fiict  which  alone  prevented  tlie 
indulgence  of  his  feeling.  As  a  member  of  the  com- 
mittee of  his  country,  however,  he  had  shown  such 
zeal  for  the  cause  of  American  liberty  as  to  have  at- 
tracted the  attention  of  his  fellow-citizens,  and  their 
spontaneous  voice  summoned  him  from  his  retire- 
ment to  represent  them  in  the  convention  of  1776. 
He  was  one  of  the  yovuigest  members  of  the  con- 
vention, yet  his  influence  was  great  and  it  was  on 
his  motion  that  the  word  "toleration"  was  excluded 
from  the  Declaration  of  Rights  and  the  assertion  of 
an  absolute  and  equal  right  for  all  to  the  free  exer- 


cise of  religion  as  proposed  by  liim,  substituted  in 
its  place.  On  the  7th  of  Oc'tober,  1770,  assembled  the 
first  ses.sion  of  tlie  independent  legislative  as.seni- 
bly  of  Virginia  and  it  was  at  this  session  that  iMr. 
JIadison  and  Mr.  Jefferson  met  for  the  first  time. 
Mr.  Madison,  according  to  .leflferson,  "came  into 
the  house  in  1776,  a  new  member  and  yoiuig.  which 
circumstances,  concurring  with  hisextreme  modesty, 
prevented  his  adventuring  himself  in  deliate  before 
his  removal  to  the  council  of  state  in  Novendjer, 
1777.  From  thence  he  went  to  congress,  then  con- 
sisting of  few  members  trained  in  tliese  successive 
schools,  which  placed  at  ready  conunand  the  rich 
resources  of  his  luminous  an<l  discriminating  mind 
and  of  his  extended  information,  rendering  him  the 
first  of  every  assembly  afterward  of  which  he  be- 
came a  memljer.  Never  branching  from  liis  sub.iect 
into  vain  declamation  but  pursuing  it  closely  in  lan- 
guage pure,  classical  and  copious,  soothing  always 
the  feelings  of  his  adversaries  by  civilities  and  soft- 
ness of  ex]iression,  he  rose  to  the  eminent  station 
which  he  held  in  the  great  national  convention  of 
1787  and  in  that  of  Virginia  which  followed.  He 
sustained  the  new  constitution  in  all  its  parts,  bear- 
ing off  the  palm  against  the  logic  of  George  Mason 
and  tlie  fervid  declamation  of  Jlr.  Henry.  With 
these  consummate  powei's  was  united  a  pure  and  spot- 
less virtue  which  no  calumny  ever  attempted  to  sul- 
ly." On  Nov.  13,  1777,  Madison  was  chosen  by  the 
joint  ballot  of  the  two  houses  to  be  a  member  of  the 
council  of  state.  Patrick  Henry  was  in  the  second 
year  of  his  administration  as  governor  of  Virginia 
when  Mr.  JIadisou  took  his  seat,  and  the  two  were 
now  brought  together  for  the  first  time  in  close  re- 
lation, whereupon  sentiments  of  cordial  respect  and 
esteem  soon  sprang  up  between  them.  On  Dec.  14, 
1779,  at  the  age  of  twent.y-eight,  Madison  was  clios- 
en  by  the  general  assembly  of  Virginia  one  of  the 
delegates  to  I'epresent  the  state  in  the  congress  of 
the  confederation  and  where  he  was  at  once  as- 
signed to  the  rank  due  to  his  superior  worth  and 
talent.  He  was  immediately  and  in  quick  succes- 
sion placed  on  many  of  the  most  important  commit- 
tees appointed  to  prepare  instructions  to  our  min- 
isters abroad  or  to  hold  conference  with  foreign 
ministers  residing  in  the  country.     Congress  by  res- 
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olution  on  Feb.  3,  1781,  appealed  to  the  several 
states  to  grant  them  the  power  to  levy  for  the  use  of 
the  United  States  a  uniform  duty  of  live  per  cent. 
on  all  foreign  merchandise  imported  into  tlie  coun- 
try. In  speaking  to  this  question  3Ir.  Madison  ob- 
served that:  "It  was  needless  to  go  into  proofs  of 
the  necessity  of  paying  tlie  public  debt;  the  idea  of 
erecting  our  national  independence  on  the  ruins  of 
the  public  faith  and  national  honor  must  be  liorrid 
to  every  mind  which  retained  either  interest  or 
pride."  The  period  of  Mr.  Madison's  services  in 
congress  presented  the  most  arduous  and  complexed 
problems  of  national  policy,  internal  and  external, 
to  which  the  war  of  the  revolution  gave  rise.  Mr. 
Madison  toi-ik  a  leading  and  successful  part  in  the 
solution  of  these  great  and  difQcult  questions.  He 
married,  in  September,  1794,  Dorothy  Payne  Todd, 
the  widow  of  a  member  of  a  Society  of  Friends.  In 
1775,  released  temporarily  from  his  public  duties,  he 
resumed  his  literary,  legal  and  scientific  studies,  and 
it  was  about  this  time  that  the  College  of  William 
and  Mary  conferred  upon  him  the  degree  of  LL.D. 
which  was  followed  by  the  same  honor  conferred 
by  his  alma  mater.  During  the  entire  period  of  Wash- 
ington's administration,  Mr.  Madison  was  an  active 
member  of  the  house  of  representatives,  and  Ijy 
universal  acknowledgment  was  considered  the 
ablest  and  most  distinguished  member  of  the  re- 
publican party  in  congress.  He  became  interest- 
ed in  the  political  contests  of  the  day  and  receiv- 
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ed  a  full  share  of  the  obloquy  of  party  denunci- 
ation. Meanwhile,  a  mutual  confidence  and  respect 
which  had  so  long  existed  between  Jlr.  JIadison 
and  President  Washington  suffered  no  abatement 
wliile  they  were  on  the  public  stage  together.  In 
1801  Mr.  Jefferson  became  president  aiid  Madison 
was  appointed  secretary  of  state  and  took  an  active 
part  in  negotiations  then  pending  between  the 
United  States,  Spain,  Great  Britain  and  France. 
Mr.  Madison  succeeded  Jefferson  as  president  in 
1809,  and  one  of  his  fii-st  acts  was  to  forbid  all  com- 
munication with  England  and  France  until  those 
powers  should  revoke  their  orders  in  council  and 
their  Berlin  decrees.  France  complied,  but  England 
stood  firm,  and  this  produced  a  five  years'  war  be- 
tween the  United  States  and  Great  Britain.  The 
growing  desii-e  for  war  was  shown  in  the  choice  of 
Henry  Clay  for  speaker  of  the  hou.se,  and  Mr.  Mad- 
ison's nomination  for  a  second  term  was  on  condi- 
tion of  adopting  a  war  jiolicy.  He  was  re-elected  in 
opposition  to  De  Witt  Clinton.  The  history  of  the 
war  of  1812  is  virtually  a  history  of  Madison's  ad- 
ministration. Within'four  days  after  the  declara- 
tion of  war  one  of  its  causes  was  removed,  as  Great 
Britain  revoked  her  orders  in  council.  The  impress- 
ment of  American  citizens,  however,  remained  still 
an  tmsettled  question,  nearly  six  thousand  cases  be- 
ing on  record  in  the  state  department  in  Washington, 
while  it  was  admitted  on  the  floor  of  the  house  of 
commons  that  there  were  probably  sixteen  hundred 


native  Americans  held  in  bondage  in  the  British 
navy.  Meanwhile  the  despised  little  American 
navy  won  laurels  as  unexpected  as  they  were  glori- 
ous. The  Essex  captured  the  Alert,  the  Constitu- 
tion destroyed  the  Guerriere,  the  United  States  cap- 
tured the  Macedonian  after  the  latter  had  lost  one 
hundred  of  her  three  hundred  men  while  the  United 
States  lost  only  five  men  killed  and  seven  wounded. 
The  Wasp,  Capt.  Paul  Jones,  took  the  Frolic,  and 
both  vessels  were  immediately  afterward  caught  by 
the  Poictiers,  a  seventy-four-gun  ship.  Off  the 
coast  of  Brazil  the  Constitution  gave  chase  to  the 
British  frigate  Java  and  they  fought,  yard  arm  and 
yard  arm,  when  the  Java's  mast  was  shot  away  and 
her  fire  silenced,  and  soon  after  she  struck  her  flag. 
Nearly  half  of  her  men,  numbering  four  hundred, 
were  killed  or  wounded,  including  her  commander. 
On  land  the  Americans  were  divided  into  three 
armies — that  of  tlie  West  at  Lake  Erie  under  Gen. 
Harrison,  that  of  the  centre  under  Gen.  Dearborn 
and  that  of  the  North  in  the  vicinity  of  Lake  Cham- 
plain  under  Gen.  AVade  Hampton.  Military  enthu- 
siasm was  not  confined,  however,  to  the  regioa 
north  of  the  Ohio.  Vohmteers  in  great  numbers  as- 
sembled at  Nashville  and  Gen.  Jackson  was  chosen 
their  commander.  In  less  than  a  year  after  the 
declaration  of  the  war  Rus.sia  made  an  offer  of 
mediation,  and  President  Madison  appointed  Albert 
G.allatin,  secretary  of  the  treasury,  and  James  A. 
Ba3'ard,  commissioners  to  negotiate  peace.  They 
were  to  act  in  concert  with  John  Quincy  Adams, 
then  minister  at  the  Court  of  St.  Petersburg,  but 
the  offer  of  mediation  was  declined  by  England. 
and  nothing  was  accomplished  by  the  commission- 
ers. Lundy's  Lane  was  fought  on  July  2.'),  1814. 
and  it  was  shown  that  the  Americans  when  properly 
led  could  and  would  fight.  They  had  met  the  vet- 
erans who  fought  under  Wellington  in  Spain  and  re- 
pulsed them  in  three  desperate  encounters.  Mean- 
while the  ports  of  the  United  States  were  blockaded 
by  British  vessels  while  the  land  force  of  five 
thousand  troops  was  put  ashore  fifty  miles  from 
Washington  from  a  British  fleet.  They  encountered 
very  little  opposition  as  they  marched  toward  the 
Capitol  on  entering  which  they  found  it  almost  en- 
tirely deserted  by  its  male  inhabitants.  They  burned 
the  capitol  and  with  it  the  congressional  library,  the 
treasury  and  state  departments.  The  president's 
mansion  was  pillaged  and  set  on  fire  as  were  also 
some  private  dwellings.  The  British  continued  t» 
advance  while  the  fleet  moved  up  the  Chesapeake 
toward  Baltimore,  intending  to  capture  Fort  Mc- 
Henry.  In  this  however,  they  were  unsuccessful. 
Meanwhile  the  distress,  especia'lly  among  the  people 
of  New  England,  was  great.  The  embargo  ruined 
their  fisheries  and  their  coasting  trade,  and  it  was 
very  generally  believed  that  the  war  was  tuicalled 
for  and  wrong  in  principle.  To  President  ]\Iadison 
this  was  the  gloomiest  period  of  the  war.  Affairs  were 
almost  desperate,  the  treasury  was  exhausted,  the  na- 
tional ci-edit  gone,  a  law  of  conscription  was  hovering- 
over  the  people  like  an  ominous  cloud,  and  then,  as  a 
gleam  of  sunshine  through  the  darkness  the  rumor 
came  that  peace  had  been  concluded  in  London. 
Finally  the  battle  of  New  Orleans  virtually  ended 
the  co"nflict.  The  senate  unanimously  ratified  the 
treaty  within  thirty  hours  after  it  was  laid  before 
them.  With  the  exception  of  occasional  assistance 
given  to  the  legislature  of  Virginia  in  revising  their 
constitution  and  the  discharge  of  the  duties  of 
rector  of  their  university,  Mr.'Madison  remained  in 
the  closest  retireiuent  during  the  rest  of  his  life. 
He  died  June  28,  1836. 

MADISON,  Dorothy  Payne  Todd,  wife  of 
President  James  Madison,  was  born  in  North  Caro- 
lina ]\Iay  20,  1772.  Her  grandfather  was  John 
Payne,    gentleman,   who  migrated   from  England 
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to  Virginia  early  in  the  eighteentli  century  and 
married  Hannah  Fleming,  granddaughter  of  Sir 
Thomas  Fleming,  who  was  an  early  settler  of  .Tames- 
town.'  His  son,  .John  Payne,  second  of  the  name, 
was  Dorothy's  father,  and  married  Mary  ('oles,  wlio 
was  lirst  cousin  to  Patrick  Henry.  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Payne,  it  appears,  had  conscientious  scruples  in  re- 
gard to  the  holding  of  .slaves,  and  .set  theirs  free,  and 
also  joined  the  Society  of  Friends,  sold  tlieir  |)lanta- 
tiou  and  removed  to"  Philadelphia.  Dorothy  was 
brought  up  as  a  Quaker,  and  at  the 
age  of  twenty,  married  a  young 
lawyer  of  the  same  belief  named 
Todd.  Her  husband  lived  only 
lliree  years,  leaving  her  with  one 
cliild.  a  son.  and  with  little  else. 
.Mrs.  Todd's  mother,  who  lived  in 
Pliiladelphia,  was  in  jjoor  circum- 
stances and  took  boarders  in  order 
to  support  herself.  Mrs.  Todd 
went  to  reside  with  her  mother 
and  assi-sted  her  in  the  care  of  her 
liouse.  At  thi.s  time  she  was  es- 
teemed as  one  of  the  nmsl  beaiiti- 
ful  young  women  in  Philadel|>hia. 
A  portrait  of  her  justilies  this  rep- 
utation. She  is  descril)ed  as  being 
nobly  proportioned  in  her  figure, 
while  her  face  pos.sessed  the  robust 
charms  of  a  fresh  and  vigorous 
country  girl.  From  the  period  of  her  husband'.s 
death  she  relinquished  her  belief,  if  she  pos.sessed 
any,  in  the  doctrines  of  the  Quakers,  and  also  their 
costume  and  manners,  and  gave  free  |)lay  to  her  dis- 
position, which  was  naturally  gay  and  cheerful. 
Among  her  mother's  boarders  were  two  men  already 
distinguished  in  the  history  of  their  countries,  .lames 
Madison,  a  member  of  the  house  of  representatives 
of  Virginia,  and  Aaron  Burr,  then  a  United  States 
senatoi-.  In  1704  she  married  Jlr.  Madison,  who 
in  1801  was  appointed  secretary  of  state,  an  otlice 
which  he  continued  to  hold  for  eight  years,  dur- 
ing which  iieriod  Jlrs.  Madison  was  the  center  of 
the  most  brilliant  circle  of  Washington  society.  In 
1809  Madison  became  president  of  the  United  States, 
which,  of  course,  gave  his  vivacious  and  beautiful 
wife  a  still  larger  tield  and  greater  opportunities  for 
the  exhibition  of  her  charms  and  advantages.  Dur- 
Mr.  Madi-sou's  second  term,  in  August,  1814,  the 
British  army  landed  on  the  coast  and  made  a  quick 
march  to  the  capital.  The  president  and  his  catii- 
net  tied  to  Virginia,  but  Mrs.  Madison  remained  in 
the  presidential  mansion,  listening  to  the  distant  roar 
of  the  cannon  at  Bladensburg.  At  the  door  of  the 
mansion  a  carriage  waited,  filled  with  plate  and  pa- 
pers, while  she  delayed  until  she  should  receive  her 
husband's  instructions  to  fly;  and  this,  although  she 
was  visited  during  the  day  by  the  maj'or  of  Wa.sh- 
ington,  who  strongly  urged  her  to  leave  the  city.  A 
messenger  at  length  arrived  at  the  White  House, 
bearing  a  note  from  Madison,  written  huri'iedly  with 
a  lead-pencil,  containing  the  direction  she  awaited, 
and  looking  about  to  see  if  anything  impm'tant  had 
been  left,  Mrs.  Madison  caught  sight  of  Stuart's  i)or- 
trait  of  Washington,  taken  from  life.  Seizing  a 
carving-knife  from  the  table,  she  cut  the  picture  out 
of  its  frame,  rolled  it  up  and  hurrying  into  the  car- 
riage, drove  away.  When  the  British  officers  en- 
tered the  president's  house  that  evening,  they  found 
the  dinner-table  spread  for  forty  guests,  the  presi- 
dent having  invited  a  large  dinner  party  for  that  day. 
The  wine  was  cooling  on  the  sideboard,  the  plates 
warming  by  the  fire.  The  knives,  forks  and  spoons 
■were  arranged  on  the  snowy  table-cloth.  In  the 
kitchen,  joints  of  meat  were  roasting  on  spits  before 
the  lire.  Saticepans  full  of  vegetables  were  steaming 
upon  the  range  and  everything  was  in  a  state  of  for- 


wardness for  a  substantial  banquet.  The  officers  sat 
down  to  the  table,  devoured  the  dinner  and  conclud- 
ed the  entertainment  by  setting  tire  to  the  house. 
The  capitol  was  burned,  the  treasury  building,  the 
president's  house,  all  the  principal  iiublic  buildings 
and  the  navy-yard.  A  few  days  later,  the  president 
and  his  wife,  after  encountering  some  hardships,  re- 
turned to  Washington,  which  they  found  still  smok- 
ing from  the  recent  contlagration.  They  established 
themselves  in  the  best  apartments  they  could  find, 
and  the  government  was  soon  performing  its  accus- 
tomed duties.  Madi.scm's  term  as  president  terminat- 
ed in  ISIT,  and  from  this  period  until  1830,  when 
he  died,  Mrs.  .Madison  lived  in  retirement  at  their 
seat  in  Virginia,  where  she  disiiensed  a  liberal  hos- 
pitality, an'il  made  the  later  years  of  her  husband's 
life  cheerful  and  happy  by  h'er  g.aiely  and  humor. 
Her  la.st  years  were  spent  in  the  (-ity  of  Washington, 
and  it  was  said  of  her  that  she  contimied  to  retain 
much  of  her  beauty,  vivacity  and  grace  up  to  her 
cii;litietli  year.  Although  thV'  pair  were  .singidarly 
different,  "he  being  a  specially  intellectual  inan  and 
slut  a  woman  of  peculiarly  jihysic-d  and  animal  na- 
ture, a  difference  whidi  was  iuoreover  aggravated 
by  the  disparity  of  their  age.s,  Madison  being  eigh- 
teen ycarsolder  than  his  wife,  nevertheless  they  are 
believed  to  have  lived  very  happily  together,  while 
both  died  past  fourscore.  Mrs.  JIadisou  died  in 
AV.ishington,  D.  C  .July  12,  1849. 

GERRY,  Elbridge,"vice-president  of  the  United 
Stales  and  governor  of  JIassachu.setts,  was  born  at 
Marblchead,  Ma.ss..  July  IT,  1744.  His  father  was 
a  merchant  who  came  to  this  country  fnmi  England 
in  naO,  and  died  in  1774.  Elbridge  was  graduated 
from  Harvard  in  1703,  and  entering  the  count- 
ing-house of  his  father,  eventually  became  one  of 
the  most  wealthy,  as  well  as  the  most  enterprising, 
merchants  of  his  native  town.  In  May,  1773,  he 
commenced  his  political  career  as  a  member  of  the 
assembly  of  Mas.saehu.setts  Bay,  at  that  time  called 
the  general  court,  and  was  ajjpointed  a  member  of 
the  important  committee  on  inquiry  and  correspond- 
ence. In  177-"),  the  provincial  congress  appointed 
him  on  the  committee  on  public  safety  and  supplies. 
The  night  previous  to  the  battle  of  Le.\ington,  while 
at  Cainbridse,  he  narrowly  escaped  capture  at  the 
hands  of  Biitish  soldiers,  who  passed  through  that 
town  on  their  way  to  Lexington.  Mr.  Gerry  and 
two  other  gentlemen  left  their  beds 
and  fled,  lialf-dre.ssed.  to  a  neigh- 
boring corn  field,  where  they  re- 
mained until  the  troops,  after  a 
fruitless  search,  took  their  depar- 
ture. In  .January,  1770,  Mr.  Gerry 
was  elected  to  the  Continental  con- 
gress and  continued  in  that  body, 
except  for  some  slight  intervals, 
during  the  next  nine  years,  serving 
upon  several  important  committees. 
In  pursuance  of  his  duty  as  a  mem- 
ber of  the  committee  to"obtain  sup- 
plies for  the  army,  Mr.  Gerry  visited 
the  camp  of  Gen.  Washington  in 
1777.  It  is  to  be  observed,  with  re- 
gard to  Mr.  Gerry's  action  in  the 
Continental  congress,  that  he  was 
prominent  in  the  support  of  all  res- 
olutions against  theatrical  entertainments,  horse-rac- 
ing and  other  such  diversions,  as  also  for  those  which 
recommended  days  of  fasting,  humiliation  and 
prayer.  In  1787  he  was  deputed  a  member  of  the 
convention  which  framed  the  constitution  of  the 
United  States.  He  was  opposed  to  the  plan  adopt- 
ed, conceiving  that  both  the  executive  and  the  legis- 
lature were  granted  powers  that  were  both  ambiguous 
and  dangerous,  and  he  retu,sed  to  sign  the  instrufuent. 
He  was  elected  by  the  republican  party  to  the  first 
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congress  after  the  adoption  of  the  constitution,  and 
■was  re-elected  in  1791.  lu  1797  the  relations  between 
the  United  States  and  France  becoming  somewhat 
strained.  President  Adams  appointed  C.  C.  Pinck- 
ney,  John  ilarsliall  (afterward  chief  justice  of  the  su- 
preme court ),  and  ]Mr.  Gerry.to  proceed  to  France  and 
endeavor  to  arransre  the  difficulty  amicably.  Under 
the  advice  of  Talleyrand,  the  Directory  refused  to 
recognize  tlie  embassy,  but,  after  stipulating  that 
Messrs.  JIarshall  and  Pinckuey  should  return  to  the 
United  States,  consented  to  accept  Mr.  Gerry  as  the 
official  representative  of  the  United  States  govern- 
ment, and  by  him  the  existing  difficulty  was  ar- 
ranged. In  1810  Mr.  Gerry  was  elected  governor  of 
the  state  of  Massachusetts,  and  held  the  office  dur- 
ing two  terms,  arousing  much  party  animosity  by 
his  arbitraiy  mode  of  government.  He  employed  to 
its  fullest  capacity  the  partisan  principle,  "to  the 
victors  belong  the  spoils,"  and  when  attacked  by  the 
press  for  his  high-handed  administration  of  aifairs, 
even  sent  a  special  mcs.sage  to  the  legislature,  in  re- 
gard to  this  action.  Finally,  he  resorted  to  the  ex- 
treme plan  of  a  partisan  redistrieting  of  the  state — 
a  process  which  lias  ever  since  been  termed  "Gerry- 
mandering"— and  succeeded  in  irritating  almost 
everybody  thereby.  The  result  was  his  total  defeat 
at  tlie  next  election.  In  1812,  however,  his  devotion 
to  his  part}^  was  rewarded  by  his  receiving  the  office 
of  vice-president,  which  he  continued  to  hold  until 
his  death.  He  died  su(idenly  Nov.  23,  1814,  and 
his  monument  in  Washington  bears  the  following 
inscription: 

The  tomb  of 
ELBRIDGE  GERRY, 
Vice-President  of  the  United  States, 
who  died  suddenly  in  tliis  city  on  his  way  to  the 
Capitol,  as  President  of  the  Senate, 
Nov.  23,  1814, 
Aged  70. 
SMITH,  Robert,  secretary  of  state.     (See  In- 
dex.) 

CAMPBELL,  George  Washington,  secretary 
of  the  treasury,  was  born  in  Tennessee  in  1768.  He 
was  liberally  educated,  and  went  to  Princeton,  where 
he  was  graduated  in  1794,  and  was  elected  a  member 
of  congress  in  1803,  continuing  in  that  position  until 
1809,  and  part  of  the  time  as  chairman  of  the  com- 
mittee of  ways  and  means.  From  1811  to  1814,  and 
from  1815  to  1818,  Mr.  Campbell  was  a  member  of 
the  United  States  senate.  Feb.  9,  1814,  he  was  ap- 
pointed bj'  President  Madison  secretary  of  the  trea- 
sury, succeeding  Albert  Gallatin.  He  only  held  the 
position  until  September,  1814,  when  he  resigned  on 
account  of  ill  health.  He  was  afterward  re-elected 
to  the  senate.  In  April,  1818,  Mr.  Campbell  was  ap- 
pointed minister  to  Russia,  but  remained  abroad 
only  until  the  year  1820.  On  his  way  to  his  post  at 
St.  "Petersburg  he,  by  direction  of  Secretary  Adams, 
stopped  at  Copenhagen  to  adjust  the  claims  of  the 
government  of  Denmark  for  spoliation  of  their  com- 
merce on  the  high  seas  by  U.  S.  privateers  in  the 
war  of  1812  Nothing  is  known  of  his  career  after 
the  latter  date,  except  that  he  was  appointed  judge 
of  the  U.  S.  district  court  of  Tennessee,  and  in  1831 
Secretary  Livingston  named  him  as  a  member  of 
the  commission  appointed  to  consider  the  French 
spoliation  claims.  He  died  in  Na.shville,Tenu.,  Feb. 
17,  1848. 

DALLAS,  Alexander  James,  secretary  of  the 
treasuiy,  was  born  in  .lamaica,  June  21,  1759.  His 
father.  Dr.  Robert  C.  Dallas,  was  a  Scotchman  then 
practising  in  the  island,  but  soon  returned  to  Great 
Britain.  Educated  in  Edinburgh  and  Westminster, 
he  read  law,  contracted  an  early  marriage,  went 
back  to  .lamaica  in  1780  and  thence  migrated  to 
the  United  States  in  1783,  having  determined  to  lo- 
cate in  Philadelphia.     He  was  admitted  to  practice 


in  the  state  supreme  court  in  1785,  and  in  the  U.  S. 
courts  not  long  after,  and  rose  to  eminence  at  the 
bar.  While  waiting  for  clients  he  did  much  writing 
for  the  press  and  for  a  time  edited  tlie  "  Columbian 
Magazine."  By  three  .successive  appointments  he 
held  the  office  of  secretary  of  state  from  1791  to 
1801 ,  and  in  1 794  was  paymaster  of  a  force  with  which 
he  went  to  Pittsburg.  He  was  a  founder  of  the  Penn- 
sylvania Democratic  Society  in  1793,  and  an  active 
politician.  Besides  "Features  of  Jay's  Treaty"  (1795), 
which  he  opposed,  he  published 
an  edition  of  the  state  laws  from 
1700  to  1801,  and  "Reports  of 
Cases"  in  the  U.  S.  and  Penn- 
sylvania courts  before  and  since 
the  revolution,  4  vols.  (1790- 
1807):  of  these  a  third  edition 
with  notes,  by  T.  I.  Wharton, 
appeared  in  1830.  In  1801  he 
was  apijointed  by  Gov.  McKean 
recorder  of  the  city,  and  by 
President  Jefterson  U.  S.  attor- 
ney for  the  eastern  district  of 
the  state.  The  latter  post  he 
held  until  Oct(3ber,  1814,  when 
he  was  simimoned  by  President 
INIadison  at  a  critical  jimction 
to  a  most  difficult  task  as  sec- 
retary of  the  treasur}'.  His  pre- 
decessor and  friend,  Gallatin, 
with  whose  ideas  lie  agreed, 
had  urged  the  renewal  of  the 
charter  of  the  U.  S.  Bank,  and  failed  to  obtain  it. 
The  government  became  practically  bankrupt.  Dal- 
las, asked  by  congress  for  advice  in  this  emer- 
gency, replied  that  a  loan  niu.st  be  efEected  and  that 
a  bank  was  the  means  to  that  end.  A  bill  to  tliis 
effect  was  passed  Jan.  20,  1815,  and  vetoed.  The 
secretary  managed  to  allay  the  fears  widely  felt  as 
to  the  result  of  an  extensive  issue  of  treasury  notes 
and  to  restore  public  confidence,  so  that  the  notes 
which  had  scarcely  been  current  were  taken  at  par. 
By  an  act  of  April  3,  1816,  the  bank  was  chartered 
fo'r  twenty-one  years  with  a  capital  of  $35,000,000 
and  twenty-five  directors,  of  whom  five  were  ap- 
pointed by  the  government.  The  new  tariff,  pre- 
pared by  Dallas,  was  no  less  successful.  Besides 
the  heavy  duties  of  his  own  department  he  dis- 
charged, from  March,  1815,  those  of  the  secretary 
of  \\aT,  including  the  reduction  of  the  army  to  a 
peace  footing.  Having  performed  the  unusual 
work  entrusted  to  him  he  resigned  his  portfolio 
after  two  years  of  most  eminent  and  fruitful  ser- 
vice and  returned  to  Philadelphia  to  resume  his 
legal  practice,  but  died  suddenly,  leaving  incom- 
plete a  history  of  the  state.  He  had  published,  be- 
sides the  books  above  mentioned,  certain  tracts  and 
addresses,  and  an  "Exposition  of  the  Causes  and 
Character  of  the  War  of  1812-15."  His  "Life  and 
Writings,"  prepared  in  1862  by  his  son,  did  not  appear 
until  1891.     Mr.  Dallas  died  Jan.  16.  1817. 

ETJSTIS,  William,  U.  S.  secretary  of  war,  and 
tenth  governor  of  Massachusetts,  was  born  in  Cam- 
bridge, >Iass.,  June  10,  1753.  His  father  was  Benja- 
min E'ustis,  an  eminent  physician.  William  was 
graduated  from  Harvard  in  1772,  and  having  de- 
termined to  follow  the  profession  of  medicine  began 
study  in  the  office  of  the  celebrated  Dr.  Joseph  '\\  ar- 
ren,  of  Boston.  By  the  time  of  the  outbreak  of  the 
revolutionary  war.  Dr.  Eustis  had  become  so  efficient 
a  practitioner  that  he  was  appointed  surgeon  of  a 
regiment,  and  afterward  hospital  surgeon.  In  1777, 
and  during  most  of  the  war,  he  occupied  as  a  hospital 
the  spacious  house  of  Col.  Beverly  Robinson,  a  roy- 
alist, on  the  east  side  of  the  Hudson  river,  opposite 
AVest  Point,  the  same  house  in  which  Arnold  liad  his 
headquarters.     At  the  end  of  the  war.  Dr.  Eustis 
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went  to  Boston,  where  he  settled  in  the  practice  of  his 
profession.  He  again  went  into  service,  however,  in 
1786-87,  as  surgeon  to  the  expedition  against  the 
insurgents  in  Shays's  rebellion.  He  was  a  member  of 
the  legislature  of  the  state  of  Massachusetts  from 
1788-94;  a  member  of  congress  from  1800-5;  and 
U.  S.  secretary  of  war  from  1807-13.  In  1814  he 
was  appointed  U.  S.  minister  to  Holland,  where  he 
remained  four  years.  After  his  return  to  the  United 
States,  he  was  again  elected  to  congress,  and  served 
during  four  successive  sessions.  In  1823  he  was 
elected  governor  of  JIassachusetts,  and  died  in  office. 
Harvard  College  conferred  the  degree  of  LL.D.  in 
1833.     He  died  in  Boston  Feb.  6,  1835. 

JONES,  William,  secretary  of  the  navy,  was 
born  in  Pliiladelpliia,  Pa.,  about  1760.  At  thebrcak- 
iug  out  (if  the  revolutionary  .struggle  he  joined  a 
company  of  volunteers  and  took 
an  active  part  in  the  battles  of 
Trenton  and  Princeton.  He 
later  joined  the  naval  forces 
and  served  as  a  lieutenant  under 
Com.  Truxtun,  and  was  twice 
wounded  ami  twice  taken  pris- 
oner. After  a  time  in  the  mer- 
chant service  lie  sell  led  in 
Charleston,  S.C.in  17M0,  whence 
he  returned  to  Pliiladelpliia  three 
years  later.  From  ISOl  to  1803 
he  represented  his  district  in 
congres.s,  and  at  the  invitation 
Mif  President  Madisim  became 
|f'\secretary  of  the  navy,  but  lie 
tilled  the  ollice  only  from  Jan- 
uary, 1813,  to  December,  1814. 
He  afterward  .served  as  president 
of  the  U.  S.  Bank  and  as  collect- 
or of  customs  in  Philadelphia. 
For  twenty-.six  years  he  was  a 
member  of  the  American  Philosophical  Society,  be- 
fore which  he  read  many  valuable  communications, 
which  were  published.  He  dieil  at  Bethlehem,  Pa., 
Sept.  .1,  1831. 

HAMILTON,  Paul,  secretary  of  the  navy  and 
governor  of  South  Carolina  (1804-6),  was  born  in 
St.  Pauls  parish,  S.  C,  Oct.  16,  1763.  Altliough  a 
very  young  man  he  was  able  to  be  of  great  service 
during  the  revolution,  and  frimi  1799  to  1804  was 
comptroller  of  South  Carolina,  displaying  remark- 
able capacity  for  tinancial  affairs,  and  sy.srematizing 
the  finances'of  that  state.  From  1804  to"  1806  he  was 
governor  of  the  state  of  South  Carolina,  and  on  the 
accession  of  Mr.  Madison  to  the  presidency  in  March, 
1809,  he  appointed  Mr.  Hamilton  as  secretary  of  the 
navy.  At  this  time  the  ditlicultieswith  Great  Britain 
were  rapidly  apiiroaching  a  serious  condition.  Mr. 
Madison  issued  his  proclamation  reviving  the  act  of 
non-intercourse,  but  it  was  not  until  1813  that  the 
declaration  of  war  was  made  by  the  United  States, 
being  approved  by  the  president  ,Iune  18,  1812. 
Congress  assembled  on  Nov.  2d  of  that  year,  and 
continued  in  session  until  March  3,  1813.  During 
this  period  there  was  special  activity  with  regard 
to  the  navy.  Authority  was  given"  to  the  exec- 
utive for  the  construction  of  four  ships  of  seventy- 
four  guns  each,  .six  frigates  and  six  sloops  of  war,  also 
to  issue  $5,000,000  iu  Ireasurv  notes,  and  to  create  a 
new  stock  for  the  loan  of  $16^ 000,000.  In  the  mean- 
time the  existing  American  navy  met  with  remark- 
able success.  On  Aug.  18,  18i3,  the  Constitution 
captured  the  British  ship  of  war  Guerriere;  on  Oct. 
18th  of  the  same  year  a  British  frigate  surrendered 
to  the  American  sloop  of  war  Wasp;  on  the  25th  of 
the  same  month  the  frigate  United  States  captured 
the  British  frigate  Macedonia;  on  Dec.  30th  the  Con- 
stitution captured  the  British  frigate  Java.  Mr. 
Hamilton  resigned  his  position  as  secretary  of  the 


navy  in  December,  1813,  and  was  succeeded  by 
William  Jones,  of  Pennsylvania,  appointed  Jan.  13, 
1813.  It  is  stated  that  Mr.  Hamilton  was  too  timid 
to  properly  occupy  so  important  a  position,  having 
no  confidence  in  the  American  navy  or  its  prospects, 
and  that  on  the  re-election  of  Mr.  Madison  for  a  sec- 
ond term,  he  was  requested  to  resign.  Mr.  Hamilton 
died  in  Beaufort,  S.  C,  June  30,  1816. 

CKOWNINSHIELD,  Benjamin  Williams, 
secretary  of  the  navy,  was  born  in  Boston.  Mass., 
Dec.  37,  1772.  He  was  fairly  educated  in  the  Eng- 
lish branches,  and  on  reaching  manhood  went  into 
business  at  Salem,  ]Mass.  His  mercantile  position 
was  prominent,  and  led  to  promotion  to  political 
tru.sts.  In  1811  he  .served  as  a  state  senator,  and  on 
Dec.  19,  1814,  entered  the  cabinet  of  President  Mad- 
ison as  .secretary  of  the  navy.  He  was  held  over  dur- 
ing the  Monroe  administration,  resigning  in  the  lat- 
ter part  of  1818.  In  1830  he  was  a  presidential 
elector.  In  1833  he  was  again  elected  state  senator. 
In  1833  he  went  to  congress  as  a  democrat,  repre- 
senting the  Salem  district  of  Massachusetts,  and  con- 
tinued in  congress  until  March  3,  1831.  The  latter 
Iiart  of  his  life  was  passed  iu  retirement,  and  he  died 
in  Boston  Feb.  3,  1S51. 

PINKNEY,  WiUiam,  attorney -general,  was 
born  iu  .Vnnapolis,  JId.,  JIarch  17,  1764.  He  was 
the  son  of  an  Englisliinan,  who  continued  a  loyalist 
throughout  the  struggle  for  independence.  The  boy's 
early  educatiim  was  defective,  owing  to  the  excite- 
ment of  the  period.  He,  however,  had  some  tuition 
under  a  private  tutor,  and,  for  a  time,  studied  medi- 
cine, but  in  17H3  entered  the  office  of  Judge  Samuel 
Chase,  of  Baltimore,  and  began  study.  He  was  ad- 
milledtothe  barin  17H(i,and  went  to  Harford  county, 
Aid.,  where  he  [iracticed  for  two  years,  when  he  was 
elected  a  delegate  from  that  county  to  the  convention 
of  the  state  called  to  revise  the  constitution  of  the 
United  States.  In  October  of  that  year  the  same 
county  chose  him  as  representa- 
tive to  the  Maryland  house  of 
delegates.  In  that  position  he 
remained  until  1793.  In  1789 
Mr.  Pinkney  was  married,  at 
Havre  de  Grace,  Md.,  to  Maria 
Rodgers,  sister  of  Com.  Rod- 
gers,  of  the  American  navy.  In 
the  same  year,  as  a  member  of 
the  legislature  of  Maryland,  Mr. 
Pinkney  eloquently  resisted  a 
pro]iosed  law  to  prevent  the 
emancipation  of  slaves.  They 
had  a  family  of  ten  children, 
most  of  whom  as  they  grew  up 
resided  in  Baltimore.  In  1793 
Mr.  Pinkney  was  elected  a  mem- 
ber of  the  executive  council  of 
the  state  of  Maryland,  and  con- 
tinued in  that  po.sition  until  1795, 
when  he  resigned,  being  at  that 
time  president  of  the  board.  He  was  then  chosen  a  del- 
egate from  Anne  Arundel  county  to  the  state  legis- 
lature. In  1796  President  Washington  appointed 
Mr.  Pinkney  commissioner  of  the  United  States 
under  the  7th  article  of  Mr.  Jay's  treaty  with  Great 
Britain,  this  being  the  settlement  of  the  mooted 
question  as  to  the  claims  of  American  merchants  for 
compensation  on  account  of  losses  and  damages 
caused  them  by  acts  of  the  English  government. 
Throughout  his  official  labors  in  London  a  number 
of  important  questions  came  up  concerning  interna- 
tional law,  such  as  the  practice  of  prize  courts,  the 
law  of  contraband,  domicile,  blockade;  and  on  these 
subjects  Mr.  Pinkney  gave  written  opinions,  which 
were  viewed  as  models  of  powerful  argument  and 
judicial  eloquence.  While  carrying  out  liis  official 
duties  as  commissioner  for  the  United  States,  he  was 
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also  an  agent  of  the  state  of  Maryland  in  prosecut- 
ing its  claims,  and  a  large  amount  of  public  property 
which  had  been  invested  in  stock  of  the  Bank  of 
England,  and  which  was  then  in  chancery,  was  re- 
covered. These  claims  Mr.  Pinkney  succeeded  in 
adjusting  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  parties  involved. 
In  1804  he  returned  to  the  United  States,  and  soon 
after  removed  from  Annapolis  to  Baltimore,  and  in 
I8O1')  was  appointed  attorney-general  of  the  state.  In 
1806  he  was  sent  abroad  to  unite  with  Mr.  Monroe, 
then  American  minister  to  London,  in  an  effort 
to  arrange  with  the  British  government  regarding 
the  condition  and  differences  then  existing  between 
the  two  countries,  and  which  ultimately  brought 
about  the  war  of  1813.  He  remained  abroad  until 
1811,  was  entirely  successful  in  his  mission,  and 
was  then  recalled  at  his  own  solicitation.  In  Sep- 
tember of  that  year  he  was  elected  a  member  of  the 
state  senate,  and  in  the  following  December  was  ap- 
pointed by  Mr.  JIadison  attorney-general  of  the 
United  States.  Mr.  Pinkney  took  a  decided  part 
in  the  demonstrations  growing  out  of  the  war  with 
Great  Britain,  and  commanded  a  battalion  of  rifle- 
men which  was  raised  in  Baltimore  for  local  de- 
fence, and  in  the  battle  at  Bladensburg  he  fought 
with  great  zeal,  and  was  severely  wounded.  Soon 
after  he  was  chosen  representative  to  congress  from 
the  city  of  Baltimore.  This  was  in  1815.  and  in 
March,  1816.  he  was  appointed  by  the  president 
minister  plenipotentiary  to  the  court  of  Russia,  and 
special  envoy  to  Naples  for  the  purpose  of  demand- 
ing indemnification  for  the  losses  which  had  been 
sustained  by  American  merchants  on  account  of  the 
seizure  and  confiscation  of  their  projierty  in  the  year 
1809.  His  negotiations  with  the  government  proved 
luisuccessful,  and  he  traveled  rapidly  through  Italy 
and  so  on  by  Vienna  to  St.  Petersburg.  "  He  re- 
mained, fulfilling  the  duties  of  his  ofiice  at  the  court 
of  Russia  for  two  years,  when  he  returned  to  the 
United  States.  In  1820  Jlr.  Pinkney  was  elected  a 
U.  S.  senator  and  distinguished  himself  in  that  body, 
at  the  same  time  performing  immense  labors  at  the 
bar  of  the  supreme  court  of  the  United  States.  Early 
in  1832  he  broke  down  under  extraordinary  fatigue 
while  conducting  an  important  cause,  and  died  in 
Washington  Feb'.  3."),  1.S32. 

HARPER,  Robert  Goodloe,  soldier  and  law- 
yer, was  born  near  Fredericksburg,  Va.,  in  1765. 
While  he  was  still  a  boy  his  pa- 
rents, who  were  in  poor  circum- 
stances, removed  from  Virginia 
and  settled  in  Granville,  N.  C. 
Here  the  boy  worked  on  his  fa- 
ther's farm,  and  was  engaged  in 
this  occupation  during  the  early 
part  of  the  revolution,  being  too 
young  to  go  into  the  service,  but 
at  the  age  of  fifteen  he  joined  a 
troop  of  horse  and  served  for  a 
short  time  under  Gen.  Greene. 
At  the  close  of  the  war  he  re- 
turned home  and  was  soon  af- 
ter sent  to  Princeton  College, 
where  he  was  graduated  in  1785. 
Yoiuig  Harper  provided  for  his 
own  education  while  in  college 
by  teaching  the  lower  classes. 
On  leaving  college  he  went  to 
Charleston,  S.  C,  where  he  ar- 
rived with  but  a  few  dollars  in  his  pocket.  Chanc- 
ing to  meet  one  of  his  former  pupils,  the  latter's 
father,  a  man  of  prominence,  came  to  his  assistance 
and  introduced  hira  to  a  local  lawj'er,  in  whose  office 
the  young  man  began  the  study  of  law.  He  was  so 
industrious  and  had  so  much  natural  talent  that  in 
a  year  he  obtained  his  admission  to  practice  at  the 
bar.     He  did  not,  however,  remain  in  Charleston, 
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but  went  into  the  back  country  where  there  were 
fewer  lawyers  and  soon  obtained  a  good  practice, 
while  at  the  same  time  founding  for  himself  a  repu- 
tation as  a  writer.  He  entered  into  politics  and  was 
elected  to  the  state  legislature,  and  in  1795  went  to 
congress,  where  he  remained  until  the  accession  of 
Thomas  Jefferson  to  the  presidency  in  1801,  when 
he  settled  in  Baltimore,  married  the  daughter  of 
Charles  Carroll,  of  Carrollton,  and  began  the  prac- 
tice of  law  in  the  courts  of  Maryland.  He  gained 
great  reputation  for  his  display  of  ability  in  the  case 
of  Judge  Samuel  Chase  of  the  U.  S.  sujireme  court, 
whose  coun.sel  he  was  during  the  judge's  im|ieach- 
ment.  In  1813  Mr.  Harper  entered  the  United  States 
service  fur  the  war  with  the  rank  of  colonel,  was 
frequently  in  active  service,  and  was  promoted  to  be 
major-general.  He  was  a  warm  friend  of  the  Rus- 
sians, and  especially  of  the  czar,  in  whose  favor  he 
even  undciraled  tlie  ability  of  Napoleon  I.  Hav- 
ing expre.s.sed  his  views  in  this  direction  at  a  pub- 
lic dinner  in  Georgetown,  D.  C,  given  June  5, 1813, 
he  fell  into  a  controversy  with  Robert  AValsh,  a 
noted  author  and  editor  of  the  time ;  this  controversy 
was  in  the  form  of  a  coiTcspondence.  which  was  after- 
ward published  in  a  volume.  In  1816  Harper  was 
elected  from  the  state  of  Maryland  a  memtier  of  the 
U.  S.  senate,  but  resigned  from  that  body  during 
the  same  year,  having  become  a  fedeialist  candidate 
for  vice-president.  He  did  not  receive  the  nomina- 
tion, however,  and  returned  to  the  practice  of  his 
profession.  In  1819  Mr.  Harper  visited  England, 
France  and  Italy,  accomjianied  by  his  family,  re- 
maining abroad  a  year.  On  his  return  he  engaged 
with  great  zeal  in  promoting  the  interests  of  the 
American  Colonization  Society,  of  which  he  was  a 
member,  and  which  afterward  honored  his  memory 
by  naming  after  him  the  town  of  Harper,  on  the 
coast  of  Africa,  near  Cajie  Palmas.  Earl)*  in  1835 
Mr.  Harper  offered  himself  as  a  candidate  to  run  for 
congress  in  the  autumn  of  that  year,  but  his  death 
occurred  with  great  suddenness.  A  collection  of  his 
letters,  addresses  and  pamphlets  was  published  in 
Baltimore  (1814),  under  the  title,  "Select  Works." 
He  dieil  in  Baltimore,  Md.,  Jan.  15,  1825. 

NILES,  Nathaniel,  statesman,  was  born  in 
South  Kingston,  K.  I.,  Apr.  3,  1741.  He  prepared 
for  college  and  was  matriculated  at  first  at  Harvard, 
afterwards  graduating  from  Princeton  in  1766.  He 
subsequently  .studied  medicine  and  law.  removing 
to  New  York  city  for  this  [lurpose.  While  pursuing 
his  studies  he  taught  school.  He  gave  up  his  plans, 
removed  to  Connecticut,  and  took  u]i  theology  with 
the  celebrated  Joseph  Bellamy  as  his  instructor,  and 
preached  in  a  number  of  New  England  towns. 
He  was  an  inventor  and  originated  a  method  of 
making  wire  from  bar  iron  by  waterpt)wer,  and 
also  started  a  wool-card  manufactory  at  Norwich, 
Conn.,  where  he  settled,  having  married  a  liaughter 
of  Elijah  Lothrop.  After  the  revolution  he  settled 
in  West  Fairlee.  Vt.,  being  the  first  settler  in  that 
locality  and  noted  as  a  preachei-.  He  was  elected  to 
the  Vermont  legislatiu'e.  and  in  1784  was  speaker. 
He  also  became  a  judge  of  the  supieme  court  of  the 
state;  was  presidential  elector-at-large  when  Madi- 
son was  re-elected  president,  and  was,  fi-om  1791  to 
1795,  a  representative  in  congress.  He  was  a  meta- 
physician as  well  as  a  politician,  and  so  well  consid- 
ered that  in  1773  he  received  the  degree  of  A.M. 
from  Harvard,  and  in  1791  the  same  honor  from 
Dartmouth,  of  which  institution  he  was  a  trustee  for 
twenty -seven  years.  Mr.  Niles  was  the  author  of 
several  published  books  and  sermons,  and  he  wrote 
an  ode  on  the  war,  which  was  set  to  music,  and  was 
to  a  certain  extent  the  war-song  of  the  revolution. 
It  was  called  "The  American  Hero,"  and  was  writ- 
ten on  hearing  the  news  of  the  battle  of  Bunker  Hill. 
Mr.  Niles  died  in  West  Fairlee,  Vt.,  Oct.  ol,  1828. 
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MONBOE,  James,  tiftli  iiresitk'nt  of  tlic  United 
States, was  born  in  West  Wiilden  ooiinty.Vu.,  Apr.  28, 
1758.  He  was  descended  from  English  ancestry,  tlie 
first  of  tlie  name  having  been  an  dtticer  in  the  army 
of  Charles  I.,  who  emigrated  with  other  cavaliers  to 
Virginia  in  1657.  The  future  pi-esident  was  educated 
at  William  and  Mary  College.  He  left  in  177(i  to 
enter  the  army.  He  was  soon  commissioned  lieu- 
tenant, and  was  active  in  the  campaigns  on  the  Hud- 
son river.  He  was  engaged  in  the  affair  at  Trenton, 
N.  J.,  where  with  a  small  de- 
tachment he  captured  one  of 
the  British  batteries.  He  was 
wounded  on  the  shoulder  in 
this  action,  and  for  his  gallant 
conduct  was  promoted  to  a 
captaincy.  In  1777  Monroe 
■was  appointed  aide-de-camp 
to  Lord  Stirling.with  the  rank 
of  major.  During  that  and  the 
following  year  he  fought  at 
Brandywine, Germantown  and 
Monmouth,  but  by  having  ac- 
cepted a  staff  position  he  for- 
feited bis  rank  as  a  commis- 
sioned officer  in  the  regular 
army.  Returning  to  Virginia, 
he  began  the  study  of  law  un- 
der the  supervision  of  Thomas 
^  Jefferson,  at  that  time  gov- 
ernor of  the  state,  but  the 
British  soon  after  appeared  in  Virginia,  and 
Monroe  organized  the  militia  of  the  lower  counties. 
When  the  army  proceeded  southward,  .Tefferson  sent 
him  as  military  commissioner  of  the  state  to  South 
Carolina  from  the  county  of  King  George.  Monroe 
was  elected  to  the  Virginia  assembly,  and  although 
but  twenty-three  years  of  age,  he  was  appointed  by 
that  body  a  member  of  the  executive  council.  In 
1783  he  was  sent  to  congress  as  a  delegate  for  three 
years.     Monroe  advocated  an  extension  of  the  powers 
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of  congress,  and  in  1785  moved  to  invest  that  body 
with  authority  to  regulate  trade  between  the  states. 
It  was  this  resolution,  which  was  referred  to  a  com- 
mittee, and  on  which  a  favorable  report  was  made, 
that  led  to  the  convention  at  Annapolis  and  the  sub- 
sequent adoption  of  the  Federal  con.stitution.  Monroe 
was  appointed  a  member  of  the  commission  to  decide 
upon  the  boundary  between  Massachusetts  and  New 
York.  He  also  exerted  himself  in  devising  a  system 
for  the  settlement  of  the  public  lands.  In  1785  Mon- 
roe married  a  daughter  of  Lawrence  Kortright,  of 
New  York,  a  lady  who  was  justlv  celebrated  for 
lier  beauty  and  accomplishments,  three  years  later 
]\Ionroe  was  re-elected  to  the  general  assembly,  and 
in  1788  was  chosen  a  delegate  to  the  Virginia  con- 
vention to  decide  upon  the'  adoption  of  the  Federal 
constitution.  He  was  apprehensive  that  the  instru- 
ment, as  submitted,  conferred  too  much  power  upon 
the  general  government,  and  was  one  of  the  minority 
in  that  stated  but  this  course  of  action  was  warinly 
approved  by  the  great  mass  of  the  ]ieople  of  Virginia, 
and  in  1790"  Monroe  was  chosen  from  that  state  as 
senator.  In  the  senate  he  at  once  became  a  prominent 
representative  of  the  anti-federal  party,  with  which 
he  acted  until  the  expiration  of  his  term.  In  May, 
1794,  Monroe  was  appointed  minister  plenipotentiary 
to  France,  and  was  received  in  France  with  respect, 
and  even  enthusiasm,  but  his  marked  sympathy  with 
the  French  republic  was  displeasing  to  the  adminis- 
tration, .lohn  .lay  had  been  sent  to  negotiate  a  treaty 
with  England,  and  the  course  pursued  by  Monroe 
was  consiciered  injudicious,  as  tending  to  throw 
serious  obstacles  in  the  way  of  the  proposed  negotia- 
tions. On  the  conclusion  of  the  treaty  Monroe's  al- 
leged failure  was  presented  in  its  true  character  to  the 
Fi-ench  government,  and  in  August,  1796,  he  was  re- 
called under  an  informal  censure.  Soon  after  his 
return  to  America,  Mr.  Monroe  published  a  review 
of  the  conduct  of  the  executive  in  the  foreign  affairs 
of  the  United  States,  which  served  to  widen  the 
breach  between  himself  and  the  administration.  He 
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remained  on  good  terms  ■svitli  Washington  and  Ja_v, 
however.  From  1799  to  1802  Monroe  was  governor 
of  Virginia,  and  at  the  close  of  his  term  was  appoint- 
ed envoy  extraordinary  to  the  French  government  to 
negotiate,  in  conjunction  with  the  resident  minister, 
Mr.  Livingston,  for  the  purchase  of  Louisiana.  The 
result  was  that  within  a  fortnight  after  his  arrival  in 
Paris  the  entire  territory  of  Orleans  and  district  of 
Louisiana  was  secured  for  $15,000,000,  an  acquisition 
of  territory  whose  worth  was  almost  inestimable.  In 
the  same  year  Monroe  was  commissioned  minister 
plenipotentiary  to  England,  but  was  soon  sent  to 
Madrid  as  minister  extraordinary  and  plenipotentiary 
to  adjust  the  controversy  between  the  United  States 
and  Spain  in  relation  to  the  boundaries  of  the  new 
purcliase  of  Louisiana.  In  tliis  he  failed,  and  in 
1806  he  was  recalled  to  England,  where  a  treaty  was 
concluded  for  the  protection  of  neutral  rights,  but 
•which  was  deemed  ambiguous  in  relation  to  certain 
Important  points  and  which  omitted  any  provision 
against  the  impressment  of  seamen,  and  in  conse- 
quence of  these  faults  the  president  sent  it  back  for 
revisal,  pending  which  Monroe  returned  to  America. 
In  1810  Monroe  was  appointed  to  the  general  assem- 
bly of  Virginia,  andin  1811  was  again  governor  of  the 
commonwealth,  but  in  the  same  year  assumed  the 
position  of  secretary  of  state,  to  which  he  was  ap- 
pointed by  President  Madison.     After  the  capture 


of  "Washington,  in  1814,  Monroe  was  appointed  to 
the  war  department,  which  he  took  without  relin- 
C(nishing  his  former  post.  He  improved  the  con- 
dition of  the  army  greatly  by  his  judicious  adminis- 
tration and  even  pledged  his  private  means  to 
sustain  the  public  credit,  which  was  completely 
prostrated.  It  was  this  latter  act  which  enabled  the 
city  of  New  Orleans  to  successfvdly  oppose  the  at- 
tack of  the  enemy.  Jlonroe  continued  to  serve  as 
secretary  of  state  to  the  end  of  Madison's  adminis- 
tration in  1817,  when  he  succeeded  to  the  presidency 
as  a  candidate  of  the  party  then  generally  known 
as  democratic-republicans,  by  an  electoral  vote  of 
183  out  of  217.  During  a  tour  which  Monroe  made 
through  the  Middle  and  Eastern  states  for  the  in- 
spection of  arsensals,  naval  depots,  fortifications  and 
garrisons,  he  found  that  the  party  spirit  which  had 
been  lately  so  rampant,  was  greatly  allayed.  He 
■was  careful,  however,  in  making  appointments  to 
the  offices  within  his  gift,  to  select  none  but  his 
most  devoted  adherents.  .Tolin  Quincy  Adams  was 
recalled  from  the  Court  of  St.  James  to  become  his 
secretary  of  state.  The  other  members  of  his  cab- 
inet were  William  H.  Crawford,  of  Georgia,  secre- 
tary of  the  treasury;  John  C.  Calhoun,  of  South 
Carolina,  secretary  of  war  ;  Benjamin  W.  Crown- 
inshicld  of  jMas.sachusetts,  secretary  of  the  navy,  and 
William  Wirt,  of  Virginia,  attorney -general.  In 
the  meantime  the  influence  of  the  revolution  had 
affected   other  nations.      The   Spanish   colonies  in 


South  America  threw  off  their  allegiance  to  the 
mother-coimtry  and  declared  themselves  independ- 
ent. Under  pretext  of  having  commissions  from 
these  new  republics,  adventurers  seized  Amelia  Isl- 
and, off  the  harbor  of  St.  Augustine.  A  similar 
haunt  for  buccaneers — for  these  worthies  had  soon 
begun  to  smuggle  merchandise  and  slaves  into  the 
United  States — had  existed  for  some  time  at  Galves- 
ton, Te.x.  Both  of  these  establishments  were  now 
broken  up  by  order  of  the  United  States  govern- 
ment. The  condition  of  the  South  American  repub- 
lics excited  great  sympathy  in  the  minds  of  the  peo- 
ple. Some  advocated  giving  them  aid,  while  others 
were  anxious  that  congress  should  at  least  acknowl- 
edge their  independence.  Cruisers  bearing  the 
flags  of  these  republics  were  fitted  out  in  s()ine  of 
the  ports  of  the  United  States  to  prey  on  Spani-sh 
commerce.  In  regard  to  the  Florida  trouble,  it 
was  somewhat  serious.  It  originated  in  the  conflict 
between  the  South  American  republics  and  their 
mother-country,  and  in  the  fact  that  jirivateers  bear- 
ing the  flags  of  these  republics  were  fitted  out  in 
some  of  the  southern  ports  of  the  United  States  to 
prey  upon  Spanish  commerce  All  of  this  led  to  a 
lingering  war,  and  the  Georgia  settlements  were  jiil- 
laged  by  bands  of  Seminoles,  refugee  Creeks,  and 
others,  and,  finally,  a  boat  ascending  the  Appalachi- 
cola  was  attacked,  and  more  than  fifty  persons,  men, 
women,  and  children  were  massacred.  This  brought 
orders  from  Washington  to  Gen.  Jackson  to  invade 
the  Indian  territory,  which  he  did  with  small  cere- 
mony, hanging  some  of  the  hostile  chiefs  whom  he 
captm-ed,  and  seizing  the  only  Spanish  fort  in  the 
disturbed  pait  of  Florida,  on  the  groimd  that  its 
officers  were  aiding  the  Indians  in  their  hostility  to 
the  United  States.  He  also  captured  Pensacola. 
The.se  arbitrary  proceedings  were  brought  to  the 
consideration  of  the  government  at  Washington  by 
the  Spani-sh  minister,  with  the  result  that  Florida 
was  ceded  to  the  United  States  for  the  consideration 
that  the  United  States  assumed  a  debt  of  about  $5,- 
000,000,  which  American  citizens  hail  claims  against 
the  Spani.sh  government.  In  March, 1822.new  interest 
■was  awakened  in  behalf  of  the  South  American  re- 
publics. Great  effoits  had  been  made  bj'  Henry  Clay 
during  their  struggle  to  induce  congress  to  acknowl- 
edge their  independence,  but  it  was  then  thought 
premature.  Now  the  bill  was  pa.ssed.  The  next 
3-ear  the  president  declared  in  his  message  to  con- 
gress that  "  As  a  principle,  the  American  continents 
by  the  free  and  independent  jiosition  which  they 
have  assumed  and  maintained  are  henceforth  not  to 
be  considered  as  subjects  for  future  colonization  by 
any  European  power."  This  has  since  been  known 
as  "the  "  ^Monroe  doctrine,"  though  its  authorship,  it 
would  seem,  belonged  rather  to  Monroe's  secretary 
of  state,  John  Quincy  Adams.  The  last  year  of 
Monroe's  administration  was  signalized  by  the  visit 
of  the  venerable  JIarquis  de  Lafayette  to  the  United 
States  as  the  invited  guest  of  the  nation.  On  Mar.  4, 
182o, Monroe  retired  from  ottice  and  returned  to  his  res- 
idence at  Oak  Hill  in  Virginia.  He  was  chosen  a  jus- 
tice of  the  peace  and  as  such  sat  in  the  county  court. 
In  1829  he  became  a  member  of  the  Virg-inia  conven- 
tion to  revise  the  old  constitution,  and  was  chosen  to 
preside  over  the  deliberations  of  that  body  but  he 
was  compelled  by  ill  health  to  resign  his  post  in  the 
convention  and  to  return  to  Oak  Hill.  In  addition 
to  his  bodily  infirmities.  Monroe  suffered  under  the 
misfortmie  of  pecuniary  embarrassment,  and  al- 
though he  had  received  |350,000  for  his  public  ser- 
vices, yet  in  his  old  age  he  was  harassed  by  debt. 
Monroe's  ■wife  died  in"  1830  and  in  the  sunnner  of 
that  year  he  removed  his  residence  to  that  of  his 
son-in-law,  Samuel  L.  Gouverneur,  in  the  city  of 
New  York,  where  he  died.  In  18.58  his  remains 
were  removed  with  great  pomp  to  Richmond,  Va., 
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and  reinterred  on  July  5th,  in  the  Hollywood  ceme- 
tery. It  is  justly  said  of  Monroe  that"  he  held  the 
reins  of  goverunieut  at  an  important  jieriud  and  ad- 
ministered it  with  prudence,  discretion  and  a  single 
eye  to  the  general  welfare.  He  went  further  than 
any  of  his  predecessors  in  developing  the  resources 
of  the  country.  He  encouraged  the  army,  increased 
the  navy,  augmented  the  national  defences,  protect- 
ed commerce  and  infused  vigor  and  ethciency  into 
every  department  of  the  public  service.  His  hon- 
esty, good  faith  and  simplicity  were  generally  ac- 
knowledged anil  disarmed  the  political  rancor  of  his 
strongest  opponents.  In  person,  Monroe  was  tall 
and  well-formed,  with  a  light  complexion  and  blue 
eyes  and  the  expression  of  his  countenance  was  an 
accurate  index  of  his  simplicity,  benevolence  and 
integrity.  He  died  in  New  York  city  July  4,  IHJil. 
MONROE,  Elizabeth(Kortright),  wife  of  Pres- 
ident .lames  Monroe,  was  liorn  in  Xew  Vork  city  in 
17IJS,  tlie  daughter  of  Captain  Lawrence  Kortright, 
of  the  Hritish  army,  who  remained  in  New  York  af- 
ter tlie  peace  of  1783.  Elizabeth  was  educated  in 
her  native  city,  and  is  supposed  to  have  married  Mr. 
Monroe  in  1789,  and  settled  in  Philadelphia  after 
their  marriage.  In  1794  she  went  with  her  husband 
to  France,  where  he  occupied  the  post  of  U.  S.  min- 
ister, and  during  her  residence  there  Mrs.  Monroe 
visited  the  wife  of  the  ^Manpiis 
de  Lafayette,  who  was  contined 
In  the  prison  of  La  Force,  hourly 
expecting  to  be  executed,  and 
finalh'  effected  her  release.  Mrs. 
Monroe  returned  to  America  with 
her  husband,  and  subsequently 
accompanied  him  aliroad  a  sec- 
ond time,  when  he  went  to  France 
as  minister  to  London  and  to 
Spain.  On  their  return  to  Amer- 
ica they  resided  in  Virginia,  and 
subsequently  in  AVashington, 
■where  as  the  wife  of  the  secre- 
tary of  state,  and.  later,  of  the 
president,  Jlrs.  Monroe  was  as 
prominent  in  society  as  her  deli- 
cate health  would  permit.  Slie 
is  said  to  have  been  an  elegant 
and  accomplished  woman,  pos- 
sessing "a  charming  mind  and 
dignity  of  manners  which  peculiarly  tit  her  for  her 
elevated  station."  Mrs.  Monroe  died  at  Oak  Hill, 
Va.,  her  husband's  residence,  in  1830. 

TOMPKINS,  Daniel  D.,  vice-president  of  the 
United  Stales,  and  goveruorof  New  York  (1807-16), 
was  born  in  Westchester  county,  N.  Y.,  June 
21,  1774.  He  was  the  son  of  the  revolutionary 
patriot,  Jonathan  G.  Tompkins,  who  died  in  May, 
1833,  aged  eighty -six,  at  Fox  Meadows,  or  Scarsdale, 
on  the  river  Bronx,  in  Westchester  county,  N. 
Y.,  the  family  homestead.  Young  Daniel  went 
to  Columbia  College,  where  he  was  graduated  in 
1795,  studied  law  and  settled  in  New  Y'ork  city  as  a 
lawyer.  During  theparty  struggles  of  1799-1801,  Mr. 
Tompkins  was  a  conspicuous  republican  and  became 
a  leader  of  the  party  in  New  Y'ork  state.  He  was 
elected  to  the  constitutional  convention  of  1801,  was 
a  member  of  the  assembly,  and  in  1804  was  elected  a 
member  of  congress,  but  resigned,  having  been  ap- 
pointed a  justice  of  the  supreme  court  of  his  state. 
On  June  9,  1807,  Mr.  Tojnpkins  resigned  this  position 
also,  having  been  nominated  a  candidate  for  gov- 
ernor by  the  democratic  wing  of  his  party.  He  was 
elected,  and  re-elected  in  1809  and  1811.  In  1812, 
the  abolition  of  the  United  States  Bank  being  about 
to  cause  the  establishment  of  the  Bank  of  North 
America  in  New  York,  a  financial  policy  which  he 
believed  to  be  corrupt.  Gov.  Tompkins  made  use 
of  the  extreme  powers  of  his  office,  and  which  no 
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other  governor  ever  used  except  himself,  before  or 
since.  Acting  within  his  constitutional  rights,  he 
prorogued  the  legislature  of  the  state.  The  effect, 
however,  was  only  temporary,  and  when  the  legislat- 
ure met  again  the  obnoxious  bill  was  passed.  Dur- 
ing the  war  of  1812  Gov.  Tompkins  became  very 
popular  on  account  of  the  activity  of 
his  patriotism  and  the  importance  of 
his  services.  He  succeeded  in  organ- 
izing the  militia,  while  he  sustained 
the  L'liited  States  government  credit 
with  his  own  personal  funds  at  a 
time  when  New  Y'ork  banks  refused 
to  lend  money  on  United  States  treas- 
ury notes  without  his  endorsement. 
Indeed,  he  used  his  large  means  in 
advancing  money  in  all  directions  to 
enable  the  prosecution  of  the  war. 
It  was  he  who  sustained  the  .Military 
Academy  at  West  Point,  paid  for 
recruiting  in  Connecticut,  ai^d  sus- 
tained the  workmen  who  were  man- 
ufacturing arras  at  Springfi(!lfl,  Mass. 
He  succeeded  in  equipping  40,000 
militia,  and  sent  them  to  the  de- 
fense of  Plattsburgh,  Sackett's  Har- 
bor, Buffalo  and  other  places.  After 
the  attack  by  the  British  on  Washington  city.  Pres- 
ident Madison  offered  Gov.  Tompkins  the  posi- 
tion of  secretary  of  state,  but  he  declined  it.  He 
was  re-elected  governor  in  1815,  and  in  April,  1816, 
was  nominated  for  the  vice-pre.sidcncy  of  the  United. 
States.  He  was  elected  by  183  out  of  217  votes,  and 
re-elected  in  1820  by  215  out  of  228  votes.  In  the 
latter  j-car  he  was  again  proposed  as  a  candidate  for 
governor,  but  in  the  meantime  his  popularity  had 
failed  him,  and  his  enemies  spread  abroad  accusa- 
tions in  connection  with  his  heavy  expenditures 
during  the  war  with  Great  Britnin,  even  going  .so  far 
as  to  charge  him  with  dishonesty.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  difficulty  lay  entirely 
in  inaccuracy  and  confusion  in  his  aeeoimts,  but  the 
charges  so  preyed  upon  him  that  his  mind  became  un- 
hinged and  he  took  todriukiug,  which  hastened  his 
death.  He  died  on  Staten  Island,  New  Y'ork,  June 
11,  1835. 

CALHOUN,  John  Caldwell,  secretary  of  war 
(1817-25),  vice  president  (1825-31),  and  secretary  of 
state  (1843-45),  was  born  in  Abbeville  District,  S.  C, 
March  18,  1782,  a  descendant  of  a  race  of  Calvinists. 
His  grandfather,  James  CJalhoun,  emigrated  from 
Donegal,  Ireland,  to  Pennsylvania  in  1733,  bring- 
ing his  family  with  him.  He  afterward  removed  to 
Virginia,  settling  on  the  Kanawha,  and  in  1756  set- 
tled in  South  Carolina,  establishing  the  "Calhoun 
Settlement."  His  son,  Patrick,  married  Martha 
Caldwell,  daughter  of  an  Irish  Presbyterian  emi- 
grant, and  they  became  the  parents  of  John  C.  Cal- 
houn. John's  father  died  while  he  was  a  child,  and 
the  lioy  spent  his  youth  on  his  mother's  farm,  receiv- 
ing but  little  schooling  until  he  was  placed  under  the 
care  of  his  brother-in-law.  Rev.  Dr.  Waddell,  a 
Presbyterian  clergyman,  who  prepared  him  for  col- 
lege. He  entered  Y'ale  college  in  1802,  graduating 
at  the  age  of  twenty-two  with  honors  and  the  ap- 
proval o^  President  Dwight,  who  prophesied  that  he 
would  attain  great  eminence.  He  subsequently  de- 
voted three  years  to  the  study  of  law,  studying  in 
South  Carolina  and  in  Litchfield,  Conn.,  graduating 
from  the  latter  place,  and  was  admitted  to  the  bar 
in  South  Carolina  in  1807.  He  engaged  in  the  prac- 
tic  of  law  at  Abbeville,  but  soon  relinquished  his 
profession  to  devote  himself  to  politics.  He  was 
elected  to  the  state  legislature,  served  two  terms, 
and  in  1811  was  elected  to  congress,  taking  his  seat 
at  a  time  when  war  with  Great  Britain  was  imminent. 
He  was  placed  on  the  committee  of  foreign  affairs, 
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wrote  the  report  that  was  presented  to  the  house, 
urged  a  declaration  of  war,  and  u|)held  tlie  Ameri- 
can cause  with  great  enthusiasm.  Randolph  opposed 
the  report  and  the  war.  But  Calhoun  would  not 
compromise;  in  hi.s  first  speech  he  said,  "The  law 
of  self-preservation  is  never  safe,  except  under  the 
shield  of  honor."  In  the  .same  year  he  married  his 
cousin  Floride,  whose  comfortable  fortune  enabled 
him  to  pursue  the  career  upon  which  he  had  entered, 
with  the  assurance  of  a  competence,  whatever  misfor- 
tunes might  befall  him.  After  the  war,  in  1815,  the 
country  was  confronted  with  various  important 
questions,  which  gave  Calhoun  an  opportunity  to 
develop  his  original  views.  He  urged  the  bank  bill, 
organized  the  tariflf  of  1816,  so  favorable  to  his  na- 
tive state,  urged  a  system  of  roads  and  canals, 
though  he  afterward  modified  his  views  on  these 
questions,  declaring  that  remedies  that  were  proper 
and  suitable  for  a  certain  state  of  things  were  not 
advisable  for  another.  In  1817  President  ^lonroe 
ajipointed  him  secretary  of  war,  in  which  office  he 
displayed  great  energy  and  ability,  and  won  an  un- 
disputed fame.  He  straightened  out  the  confused 
affairs  of  the  department,  reduced  the  expenditure 
of  the  army  without  sacrificing  its  efiiciency  or  com- 
fort, drew  up  a  bill  for  organizing  the  department, 
and  established  a  system  that  is  still  in  force  to  a 
large  extent.  In  1834  Mr.  C'alho\ui  was  elected  vice- 
president  of  the  United  States 
by  a  large  majority,  and  this 
period  of  liis  life  may  be  said 
to  be  the  beginning  of  his  ca- 
reer as  a  constitutional  states- 
man. In  18;:i7  he  said,  "The 
station,  from  its  leisure,  gave 
me  a  good  opportiuiity  to  study 
the  genius  of  the  prominent 
measure  of  the  day,  called  then 
the  American  system,  by  whi(.-h 
I  profited. "  He  referred  to  Mr. 
Clay's  system,  the  bank,  the 
protective  tariff,  the  internal 
improvement  system  and  gen- 
eral welfare  rule,  all  tlouri.sh- 
ing  at  that  time.  In  1828  .Jack- 
son was  elected  president,  and 
Calhoun  was  re-elected  vice- 
^  president.  In  the  early  part 
of  his  career  Mr.  Calhoun  ad- 
vocated broad  and  patriotic  views,  but  in  after 
years  he  became  a  leader  of  distinctly  somliern  in- 
terests, though  it  is  probable  that  he  thought  they 
involved  the  benefit  of  the  whole  country.  He  sided 
with  South  Carolina  against  the  protective  system, 
and  his  "Exposition,"  with  amendments,  was 
adopted  by  the  legislature  of  that  state.  He  hoped 
that  President  .Jackson  would  veto  the  tariff  bill, 
but  as  he  did  not  do  so,  Calhoun  removed  to  South 
Carolina  in  1839,  and  had  passed  in  the  legislature 
the  famous  resohuion  "that  any  state  in  tlie  Union 
might  annul  an  act  of  the  Federal  government." 
Virginia,  Georgia,  and  Alabama  gave  in  their  ad- 
hesion, and  the  dissolution  of  the  Union  seemed  im- 
minent. Mr.  Calhoun  delivered  an  address  on  the 
relations  of  the  states  to  the  general  government,  in 
1831,  drew  up  a  report  for  the  legislature  in  the  same 
year,  an  address  to  tlie  people  of  the  state  at  tlie 
close  of  that  session,  a  letter  to  Gov.  Hamilton  on 
state  interposition,  in  1833,  and  an  address  to  the  peo- 
ple of  the  United  States  by  the  convention  of  South 
Carolina  in  1832,  in  all  of  which  he  maintained  the 
doctrine  of  state  interposition,  or  "  mdlification. " 
Mr.  Calhoun's  relations  with  the  president  became 
strained,  he  lost  much  of  his  ])opidarity,  and  in  1831 
resigned  the  vice-presidency,  but  was  soon  afterward 
elected  to  the  senate.  He  stood  alone  as  the  cliam- 
pion  of  his  state,  defending  its  ordinance  of  nulli 
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fication,  both  political  parties  and  the  administration 
being  opposed  to  him.     But  Calhoim  had  the  cour- 
age of  his  convictions,  and  was  indifferent  to  personal 
consequences.     In   November,    1832,   the   president 
i-ssued  his  proclamation,  which  was  followed  by  the 
"force  bill,"  and  in  the  following  February  Calhoun 
made  a  powerful  speech  against  it,  followed  by  a 
reply  from  Daniel  Webster,  who  dwelt  with  consid- 
erable length  upon  certain  resolutions  proposed  by 
Mr.  Calhoun.     The  latter  brought  forward  his  reso- 
lutions, and  made  a  speech  of  great  power  and  bril- 
liancy,  to  which,   however,   Mr.    Webster  did  not 
reply.     The  issue  was  on  the  first  resolution:  "  That 
the  people   of  the  several   states  comprising  these 
United  States  are  united  as  parties  to  a  constitutional 
compact,  to  which  the  people  of  each  state  acceded, 
as  a  separate  an<l  sovereign  commimity,  each  binding 
itself  b.Y  its  own  particular  ratification;  and  that  the 
imion,  of  which  thi^  s;ud  compact  is  the  bond,  is  a 
union  between  the  .states  ratiiying  the  same."     Many 
of  the  democrats  and  wliigs  held  that  the  constitution 
was  a  compact,  but  denied  the  right  of  nullification 
by  a  state,  and  many  denied   the  right  of  secession. 
There  were  some  who  believed  in  the  right  of  seces- 
sion, but  not  of  nullification.     It  was  claimed  for  the 
doctrine  of  nullification  that  it  was  a  remed}-  within 
the  Union,  reserved  to  the  state — a  remedy  for  evils — 
to  declare  void  an  unconstitutional  law,  and  to  .save 
the  Union,  not  dissolve  it.     During  the  last  term  of 
President  .Jackson  Jlr.  Calhoun  acted  with  the  whig 
party  on  the  bank  and  tariff'  questions.     He  claimed 
to  lead  the  "  state-rights  "  men,  who  acted  from  prin- 
ciple, and  who  were  not  governed  by  party  motives 
nor  ambition.     He  called  an  extra  session  of  congress 
in  1837,  in  connection  with  the  financial  panic  of  that 
year,  advocated  a  total  separation  of  the  government 
fmm  the  banks,  and  was  favorable  to  the  constitu- 
tional treasury  plan.     In  1838  Mr.  Calhoun  made  his 
famous  speech  on  slavery.     He  regarded  slavery  as  a 
natural  relation,  and  the  abolition  movement  caused 
him  great  anxiety.     If  it  proved  successful  he  be- 
lieved that  the  fate  of  the  southern  people  "would 
be  worse  than  that  of  the  Aborigines,"  and  that  the 
fruitful  fields  of  the  South  would  be  reduced  to  their 
primeval  condition.     "  To  destroy  the  existing  rela- 
tions," he  said,  "would  be  to  destroy  the  prosperity 
of  the  Southern  states,  and  to  place  the  two  races  in 
a  state  of  conflict,  which  must  end  in  the  expidsion 
or  extirpation  of  one  or  the  other. "     He  looked  upon 
social  and  political  equality  as  the  necessaiy  conse- 
quence  of  emancipation,    but    believed   that   such 
equality  must   forever  be  impossible  between  the 
races.     In  1841  Mr.  Calhoun  was  a  leader  of  the 
democratic  party,  and  discussed  the  tariff  question 
in  a  series  of  brilliant  speeches,  taking  the  ground 
that  a  tariff  for  revenue  only  was  constitutional  and 
proper.     On  Aug.  5,  1842,  the  closing  words  of  his 
speech  on  this  subject  were:   "  The  great  popular 
party  is  already  rallied  almost  en  masse  around  the 
banner  which  is  leading  the  party  to  its  final  tri- 
umph.    The  few  that  still  lag  will  soon  l)e  rallied 
under  its  ample  folds.     On  that  banner  is  inscribed: 
Free  trade;  low  dtities;   no  debt;   separation  from 
banks;  economy,  retrenchment,  and  strict  adherence 
to  the  constitution.     Victory  in  such  a  cause  will  be 
great  and  glorious;   and  long  will  it  perpetuate  the 
liberty  and  prosperity  of  the  country. "     In  184  i  Mr. 
Calhoun  was  appointed  secretary  of  state,  and  dur- 
ing his  term  of  office  established  the  rights  of  the 
United  States  to  Oregon  and  Washington  territories, 
which  resulted  in  the  treaty  of  1846.     He  propheti- 
cally spoke  of  the  future  triumphs  of  steam  and 
electricity,  in  a  speech  delivered  in  that  year  in  con- 
nection with  the  Oregon  affair,  and  .said:   "Provi- 
dence has  given  us  an  inheritance  stretching  across 
the  entire  continent   from  ocean  to  ocean     .     .     . 
our  great  mission  as  a  people  is  to  occupy  this  vast 
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domain;  to  replenish  it  with  an  intelligent,  virtuous, 
and  industrious  population,  to  convert  the  forests 
into  cultivated  fields ;  to  drain  the  swamps  and 
morasses,  and  cover  tlieni  with  rich  harvests;  to  build 
up  cities,  towns,  and  villages  in  every  direction,  and 
to  unite  the  wliolc  by  the  most  rapid  intercourse  be- 
tween all  the  parts.  .  .  .  Secure  peace,  and  time, 
under  the  guiilance  of  a  sagacious  and  caiuious 
policy,  '  a  wise  and  masterly  mactivity, '  will  speed- 
ily accomplish  the  whole.  .  .  .  War  can  make 
us  great;  but  let  it  never  be  forgotten  that  peace 
only  can  make  lis  botli  great  and  free."  On  retiring 
from  the  state  deiiarlmcnt,  Mr,  Calhoun  was  elected 
to  the  senate,  and  did  all  lie  could  to  prevent  the 
war  with  Mexico.  During  the  progress  of  the  war 
the  Wiliiiot  provi.so  was  proposed  by  the  anti-slavery 
jiarty,  wliich  declared  that  slaveiy  should  never  be 
allowed  in  any  Me.vican  territory  acquired  by  treaty. 
This  caused  great  agitation  Ihroughout  the  country, 
and  on  Feb.  19,  1847,  Calhoun  expressed  his  views 
in  the  following  resoliilions:  "  Tliat  the  territories  of 
the  United  States  belong  to  the  several  states  com 
posing  the  Union,  and  are  held  by  them  as  their  joint 
and  common  projierty;  that  congress,  as  the  joint 
agent  and  representative  of  the  stales  of  the  Union, 
has  no  right  to  make  any  law  or  do  any  act  what- 
ever, that  shall  directly,  or  by  its  effects,  make  any 
discrimination  between  the  states  of  this  Union,  by 
wliich  any  of  them  shall  lie  deprived  of  its  full  and 
equal  right  in  any  terrilory  of  the  United  States,  ac- 
quired or  to  be  acquired."  The  question  was  not 
settled  until  1850,  when  the  compromise  measures 
were  passed,  and  Mr.  (Calhoun's  last  speech  was  on 
this  subject  on  March  4,  1830,  the  speech  being  read 
for  him.  Henry  Clay  .said  of  Mr.  Calhoun:  "He 
jKisscssed  an  elevated  genius  of  the  highest  order." 
Daniel  Webster  said:  "  He  was  a  man  of  undoubted 
genius  and  of  commanding  talent.  All  the  country 
and  all  the  world  admit  tliat.  .  .  .  He  had  the 
basis,  the  indispen.'^able  basis  of  all  high  character, 
and  that  was  unspotted  integrity,  nnimpeached 
honor  and  character.  If  he  had  aspirations,  they 
were  high  and  honorable  and  noble.  .  .  .  I  do 
not  believe  he  had  a  .selli.sh  motive  or  selfish  feeling." 
Edward  Everett  said:  "Calhoun,  Clay,  Webster! 
I  name  them  in  alpliabetieal  order.  What  other 
precedence  can  be  assigned  them  '!"  In  private  life 
Mr.  Calhoun's  character  was  above  reproach.  He 
was  a  devoted  husband  and  father,  a  sincere  friend, 
a  good  neighbor  and  citizen.  His  manners  were 
simple,  his  morals  rigid,  his  liabits  temperate,  his 
nature  genial,  his  conversation  brilliant.  As  a 
statesman  he  has  left  a  reputation  for  purity  and 
greatnes.s.  He  published  "A  Disquisition  on  Gov- 
ernment, "and  "A  Discourse  on  the  Constitution 
and  Government  of  the  United  States."  Mr.  Cal- 
houn's residence  at  Fort  Hill  was  the  abode  of  hospi- 
tality and  elegance.  Mr.  (Calhoun  died  in  Washing- 
ton,"D.  C,  jfarchSl,  18.-i0. 

SOTJTHABD,  Samuel  Lewis,  secretary  of  the 
navy  and  governor  of  New  Jersej'  (1833-33),  was 
born  at  Ba.skinridge,  N.  J.,  June  9,  1787.  His  father 
removed  from  Long  Island,  where  the  family  had 
resided,  and  settled  in  New  Jersey,  where  he  devoted 
him.self  to  farming.  He  was  justice  of  the  peace, 
member  of  the  state  assembly  and  member  of  con- 
gress. When  about  twelve  years  of  age  young 
Samuel  began  his  education  at  a  classical  academy 
in  his  native  village,  and  became  interested  in  the 
profession  of  teaching,  to  which  for  some  years  he 
devoted  himself.  In  September,  1802,  he  entered 
the  junior  class  at  Princeton,  and  was  graduated 
with  honors  two  years  later.  Soon  after  leaving  col- 
lege he  taught  for  a  time  in  Morris  county,  and  then 
obtained  a  tutorship  in  the  family  of  Col.  .John 
Taliaferro,  a  member  of  congress  from  Virginia ,  at 
his  plantation  in  King  George's  county,  near  Fred- 


ericksburg. Here  he  remained  for  five  years, 
instructing  the  children  of  Col.  Taliaferro  and 
his  relatives.  He  also  began  the  study  of  law,  and 
in  1809  was  admitted  to  practice.  By  his  pupils  in 
Virginia  he  was  held  in  the  highest  esteem  and  af- 
fection, and  as  they  grew  to  manhood  they  never 
failed  to  regard  him  highly  for  his  talents  and  his 
kindly  manners.  While  in  Virginia  Mr.  Southard 
made  the  acquaintance  of  Monroe,  Jefferson  and 
Madison.  He  married  Rebecca  Harrow,  a  ward  of 
his  patron.  In  1811  Mr.  Southard  settled  in  Flem- 
mington,  Hunterdon  Co.,  N.  J.,  and,  devoting 
himself  to  the  practice  of  law,  soon  acquired  a  good 
business,  besides  being  ajipoiiited  prosecuting  attor- 
ney of  the  county.  In  1814  Mr.  Southard  was 
elected  a  member  of  the  a.s.senibly  of  the  state,  and 
immediately  after,  one  of  the  justices  of  the  supreme 
court.  He  sat  on  the  bench  for  five  years,  being,  at 
the  siime  time,  the  reporter  of  the  decisions  of"  the 
court.  In  1820  he  was  a  jiresidential  elector,  and  in 
the  same  year  was  elected  one  of  the  senators  from 
the  state  of  New  Jersey,  in  which  body  he  took  his 
seat  Feb.  16,  1821.  It  has  lieen  clainied  that  Mr. 
Southard  was  tlie  actual  originator  of  the  Missouri 
compromise  resolutions,  which  were  presented  by 
Henry  Clay.  In  1823  Mr.  Southard  was  appointed 
secretary  of  the  navy,  in  which  jjositioii  he  remained 
until  jMarch  3,  1829  ;  during  some  of  that  period 
being  both  .secretary  of  tlie 
treasury  and  secretary  of  war,  .  ., 

besides  fulfilling  the  duties  of 
his  own  olHce.  During  the  per- 
iod of  the  election  of  James 
IMonroe  to  tlie  presidency,  in 
1810,  and  that  of  the  election 
of  Jackson,  in  1828,  the  party 
conditions  assumed  quite  a  new 
slia])e.  The  old  federalists  be- 
came disorganized  and  ceased 
to  act  as  a  party,  and  in  1824 
the  old  party  organizations 
were  practically  powerless, 
while  the  new  ones  had  not 
become  sufficiently  well-formed 
to  be  influential.  It  happened, 
therefore,  that  both  Jackson 
and  Adams  were  voted  for 
by  democrats  and  federalists. 
After  the  inauguration  of  Mr. 
Adams  considerable  hostility 
sliown  in  congress  and  throughout  the  country. 
Mr.  Southard  was  one  of  his  supporters,  and 
New  Jersey  gave  Mr.  Adams  a  decided  majority. 
Jackson,  however,  was  elected,  and  was  the  first 
chief  magistrate  after  Washington  who  was  really 
elected  by  the  people.  In  1829  Mr.  Southard  was 
put  forward  as  a  candidate  for  senator  of  New  Jer- 
sey, but  failed  of  election.  He  was  soon  after, 
however,  chosen  attorney-general  of  the  state,  and 
settled  in  Trenton.  In  the  meantime,  in  1822,  he 
had  been  chosen  one  of  the  trustees  of  Princeton  Col- 
lege, and  in  1832  received  the  degree  of  LL.D.  from 
the  University  of  Pennsylvania.  In  the  latter  year 
he  was  elected  governor  of  the  state  of  New  Jersey  ; 
but  in  1833,  having  been  elected  U.  S.  senator, 
he  assumed  that  office,  which  he  held  until  1842, 
when  he  resigned,  being  president  of  the  senate  in 
1841.  Mr.  Southard  was  both  scholarly  and  eloquent. 
In  1827  he  delivered  the  anniversary  address  before 
the  Columbian  Institute  at  Washington  ;  and  in  1830 
discharged  the  same  function  before  the  Newark  Me- 
chanics' Association.  He  was  also  selected  to  deliver 
a  discourse  on  the  professional  character  and  virtues 
of  William  Wirt.  While  in  the  senate  he  took  an 
active  part  in  its  proceedings,  and  spoke  frequently. 
While  personally  admired  within  his  party,  he  pos- 
sessed no  talents  as  a  party  leader,  having  no  skill  in 
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organization  or  administration.  In  1838  Mr.  Soutli- 
ard  was  appointed  president  of  tlie  Morris  Canal  and 
Banking  Co.,  and  from  tliat  time  liad  his  residence 
in  Jersey  City.  He  died  at  the  house  of  his  wife's 
brother,  in  Fredericksburg,  June  36,  1843. 

WIRT,  William,  attorney-general,  was  born  at 
Bladensburg,  Prince  George's  Co.,  Md.,  Nov.  8, 
1773.  His  "father,  a  Swiss,  died  while  he  was  an 
infant,  and  his  mother,  a  German,  when  he  was  not 
yet  eight :  but  he  was  cared  for 
by  an  uncle,  sent  to  a  school  at 
Georgetown,  D.  C,  and  then  to 
that  of  the  Rev.  James  Hunt  in 
Montgomery  county,  ild.,  where 
he  remained  until  lie  was  nearly 
fifteen,  and  made  rapid  progress. 
While  acting  as  a  private  tutor 
he  kept  up  his  studies  and  his 
practice  in  writing.  He  was  ad- 
mitted to  the  bar  in  1792  and 
opened  an  office  at  Culpeper 
Court  House,  Va.  His  person  and 
,  address  were  attractive,  his  abil- 
;  ities  shining  and  precocious ,  f  or- 
P  time  smiled  upon  him  from  the 
'/  .start.  While  living  (1795-99)  at 
the  house  of  his  father-in-law. 
Dr.  G.  Gilmer,  of  Pen  Park,  near 
Charlottesville,  he  was  thrown  into 
the  society  of  the  gay  young  ele- 
ment of  the  state,  and  being  of  a  naturally  vivacious 
disposition  and  an  agreeable  personality,  he  was 
gladly  welcomed,  and  easily  held  his  own  in  the  dis- 
sipations of  the  time.  This  course  gave  him  a  repu- 
tation as  a  ban  vivani  among  his  professional  breth- 
ren, who  failed  to  see  in  their  gay  companion  any- 
thing which  suggested  an  ambitious  lawyer.  Before 
it  was  too  late  Wirt  saw  the  error  of  his  course,  and 
breaking  away  from  the  temptations  to  wliich  he  had 
been  ex]50sed,  settled  down  to  a  sober  life  and  a  course 
of  reading  which  in  great  measure  supplied  the  de- 
ficiencies of  his  early  education  which,  especially  in 
law,  was  exceedingly  meagre  for  one  wlio  had  to  meet 
such  opponents  as  Thomas  Jefferson  and  James  M  on- 
roe.  On  his  wife's  death  in  1799  lie  went  to  Richmond, 
where  he  met  the  great  men  of  the  state,  was  presently 
made  clerk  of  the  house  of  delegates,and  in  1803  chan- 
cellor of  the  eastern  district,  an  office  which  he  held 
but  six  months.  In  this  year  he  married  again.  In 
1803  his  "  Letters  of  a  British  Spy  "  appeared  in  the 
Richmond  "Argus"  and  as  a  volume,  added  greatly 
to  his  reputation;  the  tenth  edition  (1833)  had  a  sketch 
of  the  author  by  P.  H.  Cruse.  After  two  years  and  a 
half  at  Norfolk  he  returned  to  Richmond  in  1806.  In 
1807,  by  President  JetTersim's  appointment,  he  was 
a  counsel  in  the  trial  of  Aaron  Burr ;  one  of  his 
speeches,  which  lasted  four  hours,  was  vastly  ad- 
mired and  was  among  the  finest  efforts  of  his  life. 
This  speech  greatly  extended  his  fame,  and  is  per- 
haps the  one  which  has  made  him  best  known  to 
succeeding  generations,  as  its  florid  periods  and 
its  occasional  pathos  made  it  a  prime  favorite  for 
academic  declamation,  and  although  it  may  be  said 
to  be  worn  to  shreds  by  the  constant  repetition,  it 
yet  has  the  power  to  charm  even  a  critical  reader. 
His  essays,  collected  as  "  The  Rainbow,"  were  first 
printed  in  1808  in  the  Richmond  "Enquirer,"  as 
was,  two  years  later,  "  The  Old  Bachelor,"  gathered 
in  two  volmnes  (1813).  To  the  latter  several  writers 
of  less  fame  contributed  ;  J.  P.  Kfennedy  called  it 
Wirt's  best  book,  but  other  critics  were  not  of  that 
opinion.  His  "Life  of  Patrick  Henry"  (1817)  was 
widely  circulated  rather  than  highly  esteemed  ;  it 
had  all  the  gorgeousness  of  his  earlier  oratory. 
His  only  experience  as  a  legislator  was  in  1808. 
In  181G  he  was  appointed  by  President  Madison  U. 
S.  district  attorney  for  Virginia,   and   in  1817  by 


President  Monroe  U.  S.  attorney-general.  This  post 
he  held  with  great  repute  until  1829,  residing  at 
Wa.shington.  Judge  Story  ranked  him  "among 
the  ablest  and  most  eloquent  of  the  bar  of  the  su- 
preme court."  He  took  part  in  many  leading  cases, 
among  them  that  of  Dartmouth  College,  1819  :  in 
this  he  was  not  at  his  best,  and  the  honors  went  to 
Webster  who  won  the  case.  His  most  noted  extra- 
legal addresses  were  that  of  Oct.  19,  1836,  on  the 
deaths  of  Jefferson  and  Adams,  and  one  at  Rutgers- 
College  in  1830,  which  was  reproduced  in  England, 
Germany  and  France.  In  1839  he  removed  to  Bal- 
timore. In  1831  appeared  his  letters  and  those  of 
J.  Q.  Adams  on  the  anti-Masonic  movement  :  the 
next  year  he  was  the  candidate  of  that  party  for 
the  presidency  and  received  a  popular  vote  of  33,- 
108,  and  the  electoral  vote  of  Vermont  only.  Har- 
vard gave  him  the  degree  of  LL.D.  in  1824.  He 
was  president  of  the  Maryland  Bible  Society  and 
a  devout  and  consistent  Presbyterian.  See  his- 
Life  b)' J.  P.  Kennedy,  2  vols.,  1849.  Extracts  from 
his  speeches  and  sketches  (e.  g.  "The  Blind 
Preacher  ")  were  long  and  widely  diffused  through 
the  medium  of  Readers  and  Speakers,  and  his 
name  still  lingers  among  those  which  occupy  the 
borderland  between  greatness  and  passing  popularity. 
His  second  wife,  Elizabeth  Washington  Wirt,  born 
at  Richmond,  Va.,  Jan.  30,  1785,  was  a  daughter  of 
Col.  Robert  Gamble.  She  put  forth  in  1829  "Flora's- 
Dictionary, "  a  quarto  remarkaljle  in  its  day,  com- 
bining botany  with  an  epistolary  guide  and  a  dic- 
tionary of  quotations.  Mr.  Wirt  died  at  Washington 
Feb.  18,  1834. 

THOMPSON,  Smith,  secretary  of  the  navy  and 
associate  ju.stice  of  the  U.  S.  supreme  court,  was  born 
in  Stanford.  Dutchess  Co.,  N.  Y.,  Jan.  17,  1768.  He 
received  a  liberal  education,  and  was  sent  to  Prince- 
ton, where  he  was  graduated  in  1788,  studied  law 
with  Chancellor  Kent  in  Poughkcepsie,  and  as  was 
usual  at  that  time  continued  his  education  by  teach- 
ing. In  1792  he  was  admitted  to  the  bar,  and  for  a 
wliile  practiced  in  Troy.  Afterward  he  returned  to 
Poughkcepsie,  and  in  1800  was  elected  a  member  of 
the  state  legislature.  The  following  year  he  was  one 
of  the  delegates  to  the  constitutional  convention  of 
the  state  of  New  York.  In  the  same  year  he  was  of- 
fered the  po.sition  of  district  at- 
torney, but  declined.  In  1803  he 
was  made  associate  justice  of  the 
state  supreme  court,  a  position 
which  he  continued  to  hold  until 
1814.  In  the  meantime  he  could 
have  had  the  mayoralty  of  the  city 
of  New  York,  where  he  resided  at 
the  time,  but  this  he  rejected. 
In  1814  he  was  made  chief  jus- 
tice of  the  supreme  court  of  New 
York,  and  continued  to  hold  that 
office  until  1818,  when  President 
Monroe  appointed  him  secretary 
of  the  navy,  and  he  assumed  the 
position  Nov.  9tli  of  that  year, 
succeeding  Benjamin  W.  Crown- 
inshicld,  of  Massachusetts,  who 
had  held  over.  Mr.  Thompson 
resigned  in  September,  1833,  hav- 
ing been  appointed  a  justice  of  the 
United  States  supreme  court,  to 
succeed  Judge  Brockholst  Livingston,  and  he  contin- 
ued to  hold  this  high  office  until  his  death.  Judge 
Thompson  was  a  man  of  great  learning,  both  legal 
and  general,  and  his  private  life  was  pure  and  ex- 
emplary. At  the  time  of  ids  death  he  was  the  oldest 
vice-president  of  the  American  Bible  Society.  He 
received  the  degree  of  LL.D.  from  Yale  and  Prince- 
ton in  1834,  and  from  Harvard  in  1835.  He  died  in 
Poughkcepsie,  N.  Y.,  Dec.  18,  1.843. 
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ADAMS,  John  ftuincy,  sixtli  president  of  the 

United  States,  and  son  of  the  seeond  president,  was 
born  in  the  town  of  Quincy,  Mass.,  July  11,  17(i7. 
He  was  named  after  his  maternal  jjreat-sjrandfather, 
a  man  of  considerable  local  position,  and  of  some 
provincial  distinction.  Yonng  Adams  imbibed  the 
essence  of  patriotism  from  his  earliest  childhood.  At 
the  age  of  seven  he  witnessed  the  battle  of  liniiker 
Hill  with  his  mother,  from  the  top  of  a  neighboring 
eminence.  When  his  father  was  a  delegate  to  the 
Continental  congress  yonng  Adams  freqviently  rode 
from  his  home  in  Boston  to  obtain  the  latest  news, 
and  return  with  it  to  his  mother. 
At  the  age  of  eleven,  he  accom- 
panied his  father  to  France,  and 
it  was  in  the  period  during  which 
John  Adams  was  abroad,  acting  in 
a  serai  -  diplomatic  position,  that 
the  boy  received  tlie  most  of  his 
edvication  at  Paris,  Amsterdam, 
and  Leipsic.  In  1781,  when  young 
Adams  was  fourteen  years  of  age, 
Francis  Dana  was  sent  as  an  envoy 
to  Kussia  from  the  United  States, 
and  offered  to  make  him  his  pri- 
vate secretary,  a  proposition  which 
was  accepted  for  him  by  his  fa- 
ther, and  he  accordingly  entered 
upon  his  first  dijilomatic  duties  at 
that  time.  He  only  remained  in 
Russia,  however,  a  few  months, 
when,  having  re.joined  his  father 
in  Paris,  the  latter  being  engaged 
■with  Dr.  Franklin  and  Thomas  Jefferson  in  nego- 
tiating a  treaty  of  peace  between  the  United  States 
and  Great  Britain,  young  Adams  became  one  of  their 
secretaries  and  was  of  important  service  in  the  prep- 
aration of  papers  necessary  to  the  conclusion  of  the 
treaty.  In  1785  John  Adams  received  the  news  of 
his  appointment  as  American  minister  to  the  court 
of  St.  James,  and  his  son  began  now  to  consider  what 
was  to  be  his  own  future  career,  and  the  best  means 
of  advancing  it.  The  temptation  to  go  with  his  fa- 
ther,  and  reside  in  the  great  city  of  London,  siir- 
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rounded  by  some  of  the  most  eminent  men  of  the 
time,  where  he  would  become  familiar  with  public 
affairs,  and  have  for  his  associates  men  of  high  ideals, 
of  ability  and  experience — this  tem]itation  was  cer- 
tainly not  one  easily  put  aside,  but  the  boy  was 
aware  of  his  own  deficiencies  in  tlie  matter  of  educa- 
tion, and  justl}'  conceived  that  this  was  the  period 
for  him  to  equip  him.self  suitably  for  the  place  in 
life  which  was  likely  to  be  his  destiny  to  fill.  He 
accordingly  returned  to  the  United  States  and  to 
Boston,  and  entered  Harvard,  frimi  which  he  was 
graduated  with  high  honors  in  1787.  He  began 
the  study  of  law  with  the  celebrated  Theophilus 
Parsons,  with  whom  he  remained  for  three  years, 
and  in  1791  he  was  admitted  to  the  bar,  and  began 
at  once  to  practice.  At  the  same  time,  ]Mr.  Adams 
wrote  freely  for  the  newspapers,  and  attracted  much 
public  attention  by  a  series  of  papers  written  in  refu- 
tation of  Thomas  Paine's  celebrated  "Rights  of 
Man."  He  also  published  papers  of  recognized  abil- 
ity in  regard  to  the  question  of  neutrality,  as  regard- 
ed the  United  States  in  their  relation  to  the  Euro- 
pean wars.  In  these  papers  he  was  denunciatory  of 
the  course  of  the  French  minister,  Genet,  who  had 
made  himself  obnoxious  in  this  country,  and  objec- 
tionable to  the  government,  and  it  was  perhaps  on 
account  of  tliese  papers  that  he  received  from  Presi- 
dent Washington  his  nomination  as  minister  resident 
at  the  Hague.  He  received  his  commi.s.sion  on  his 
twentv-seventh  birthday,  and  arrived  at  the  Hague 
Oct.  '31,  1794.  Shortly  after,  while  on  a  visit  to 
England,  Mr.  Adams  made  the  acquaintance  of  Miss 
Loiiisa  Catherine  Johnson,  daughter  of  Joshua  John- 
son, then  American  consul  at  London,  and  this  lady 
he  married  on  July  26,  1797.  In  the  same  year 
Washington  was  succeeded  by  John  Adams  in  the 
presidency,  and,  in  writing,  advised  his  successor  to 
appoint  his  son,  John  Quincy  Adams,  minister  to 
Russia.  This  was  accordingly  done,  and  Mr.  Adams 
reached  Berlin  in  the  latter  part  of  1797,  and  while 
there  succeeded  in  accomplishing  a  treaty  of  amity 
and  commerce  between  Prussia  and  the  United 
States.  He  also  learned  the  German  language  to  that 
degree  that  he  was  able  to  translate  Weiland's  "  Obe- 
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ron,"  but  he  did  not  publish  tlie  translation  for  the 
reason  that  one  by  Sotheby  had  just  appeared  in 
London.  Mr.  Adams  was  recalled  from  his  mission 
to  Berlin  during  the  latter  days  of  his  father's  ad- 
ministration, iu  order  "that  Mr.  Jefferson,  the  in- 
coming president,  might  have  no  embarrassment  iu 
that  direction."  On  Apr.  5,  1802,  Mr.  Adams  was 
chosen  to  the  senate  of  Massachusetts.  Here  he  dis- 
played a  personal  independence  which  occasioned 
much  displeasure  among  his  federalist  associates, 
and  the  following  year  Mr.  Adams  was  elected  to 
the  U.  8.  senate,  securing  on  the  fourth  ballot  86 
out  of  the  171  votes  cast.  He  now  experienced  to 
the  fullest  extent  the  hostility  which  his  father  had 
managed  to  excite  in  all  directions.  As  is  stated  in 
one  biography  of  him:  "Republicans  trampled  on 
the  federalists,  and  the  federalists  trampled  on  John 
Quincy  Adams. "  It  is  stated  that  whenever  he  arose 
to  address  the  senate,  his  reception  was  cold  and  al- 
most insulting.  He  was  generally  recognized  as  an 
unpopular  member  of  an  impopular  minority,  and  it 
was  said  that  the  worst  that  could  happen  to  any  meas- 
ure was  that  it  should  be  supported  by  John  Quincy 
Adams.  A  portion  of  his  unpopularity  in  the  senate 
was  largely  due  to  his  own  imconciliatory  manners, 


and  to  his  determined  freedom  of  thought,  speech,  and 
action;  the  balance  was  due  to  his  being  the  son  of 
his  father.  He  was  not  a  party  man,  and  the  feder- 
alists, with  whom  he  was  properly  allied,  could  never 
be  certain  of  his  action,  and  held  him  in  very  little 
esteem.  Mr.  Adams  did  not  remain  in  the  senate  until 
his  term  expired,  which  would  have  been  on  March  3, 
1809,  but  in  June  of  the  preceding  year  he  resigned 
his  seat,  saying,  "  He  was  not  the  man  to  stay  where 
he  was  not  wanted."  But  for  the  two  years  previous 
his  great  ability  had  begun  to  win  for  him  respect 
and  admiration.  In  April,  1806,  the  non-importation 
act  was  approved  by  the  president,  wliile  it  was 
energetically  opposed  by  the  federalists.  Mr.  Adams 
cordially  supported  this  measure,  and  thus  showed 
his  independence  of  party  dictation.  The  war  be- 
tween France  and  Great  Britain  was  at  this  time  on, 
and  in  May,  1806,  the  Britisli  government  proclaim- 
ed the  whole  coast  of  the  European  continent  from 
Brest  to  the  Elbe  to  be  imder  blockade.  In  Novem- 
ber of  the  same  year.  Napoleon  replied  by  the  Berlin 
decree,  as  it  is  known,  which  declared  the  British 
Islands  to  be  under  blockade,  and  in  January  there- 
after England,  although  this  was  quite  against  inter- 
national law,  forbade  all  commerce  to  neutrals  be- 
tween ports  of  the  enemies  of  Great  Britain.  This 
■was  followed  in  November,  1807,  bj'  the  famous 
order  in  council  declaring  neutral  vessels  or  cargoes 
found  in  any  port  in  any  country  with  which  Eng- 
land was  at  war  to  be  liable  to  capture  and  confisca- 
tion. A  montli  later  Napoleon  retorted  with  his 
famous  Milan  decree  declaring  any  vessel,  no  matter 


to  what  nation  belonging,  which  had  submitted  to 
search  by  an  English  sliip  or  which  should  be  bound 
for  England,  subject  to  cajiture  and  condemnation. 
Mr.  Adams  declared,  "That  the  effect  of  these  illegal 
proclamations  placed  the  commerce  and  shipping  of 
the  United  States  in  regard  to  all  Europe  and  Euro- 
pean colonies,  Sweden  alone  excepted,  iu  nearly  Ihe 
same  state  as  it  would  have  been  if  on  that  same  llth 
of  November  England  and  France  had  declared  war 
against  the  United  States."  In  1807  an  extra  ses.sion 
of  congress  was  called,  and  the  admini.stration 
brouglit  forward  a  bill  establishing  an  embargo. 
Great  was  the  wrath  of  the  federaHsts  when  it  was 
recorded  that  Jlr.  Adams  had  given  Iiis  vote  for  this 
measure,  which  was  felt  among  the  merchants  of  the 
North  to  be  the  ruin  of  their  industries,  the  result  of 
the  ignorant  jiolicy  of  a  southern  president,  and  no 
abuse  which  they  could  lieap  upon  their  own  rep- 
resentative who  had,  as  it  looked,  rejected  them  and 
their  opinions,  could  be  too  great  for  his  sin.  They 
called  him  false,  selfish,  designing,  a  traitor,  and 
said  that  he  had  sold  himself.  There  could  hardly 
have  been  a  man  more  unjustly  accused.  Asa  fact, 
he  reported  the  embargo  bill,  and  voted  for  it,  but 
without  giving  it  any  strenuous  advocacy,  or,  indeed, 
having  with  regard  to  it  any  special  faith,  more  than 
that  it  was  perhaps  the  best  measure  to  be  devised 
imder  the  circumstances.  In  the  meantime.  Mr. 
Madison  Iiad  succeeded  Mr.  Jefferson,  and  on  ]\Iarch 
6,  1809,  he  nominated  Mr.  Adams  minister  plenipo- 
tentiary to  Russia.  So  strong  was  the  feeling  against 
him  that  the  senate  refused  to  confirm  him,  but  the 
president  was  determined,  and  again  nominated  him, 
when  he  was  finally  confirmed  in  .lune.  A  remark- 
able coincidence  is  set  forth  in  relation  to  occurrences 
which  happened  in  Washington  during  the  latter 
part  of  this  period  of  ]Mr.  Adams's  experience  in  that 
city,  and  whicli  tlirows  considerable  light  upon  the 
real  causes  of  tlie  rupture  between  Mr.  Adams  and 
the  federal  party.  It  appears  that  at  one  time  Adams 
had  a  conference  with  Thomas  Jefferson,  in  which 
he  charged  that  a  portion  of  the  federal  leaders  lield 
the  design  of  dissolving  the  Union,  and  establishing  a 
separate  northern  confederacy.  This  charge  was  fre- 
quently repeated,  and  for  more  tlian  ten  years  it  seri- 
ously affected  the  administration  of  government,  plac- 
ing the  New  England  statesmen  in  a  position  of  much 
less  weight  and  influence  in  jjublic  affairs  than  they 
woidd  otherwise  have  enjoyed.  The  idea  was  said 
to  have  originated  with  certain  federal  members  of 
congress,  on  account  of  the  acquisition  of  Louisiana, 
and,  as  was  alleged,  the  threatened  destruction, 
through  the  addition  of  southern  and  southwestern 
territory,  of  tlie  jiolitieal  influence  of  the  North  and 
Ea.st.  Adams  stated  tliat  these  niemliers  of  congress 
were  to  have  a  meeting  iu  Boston  at  which  Alexander 
Hamilton  was  to  be  present,  although  he  did  not  ap- 
prove of  their  ideas.  In  its  indication  at  this  early 
period  of  the  notions  whicli  more  than  half  a  cen- 
tury later  were  to  go  far  toward  a  complete  disrup- 
tion of  the  Union.'this  idea  is  historically  curious. 
Mr.  Adams  was  cordially  received  at  tlie  Russian 
court,  and  he  soon  gained  much  influence,  and  prov- 
ed that  he  was  an  admirable  representative  of  the 
United  States  abroad,  where  he  won  respect  for  him- 
self, as  well  as  for  his  country.  The  emperor  was 
greatly  pleased  with  him,  and  in  September,  1813, 
offered  to  act  as  mediator  between  the  United  States 
and  England,  for  the  purpose  of  arranging  the  diffi- 
culties between  them.  Messrs.  Gallatin  and  Bayard 
were  dispatched  to  act  with  5Ir.  Adams,  but  Eng- 
land refused  tlie  offer  of  mediation  with  Russia,  and 
nothing  of  importance  resulted  from  it.  In  the  mean- 
time actual  war  continued  between  the  two  countries 
until,  in  1814,  England  signified  her  willingness  to 
send  commissioners  empowered  to  meet  others  to  be 
sent  by  the  United  States,  for  the  purpose  of  arrang- 
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lug  terms  of  pacification.  The  city  of  Ghent  was 
selected  for  the  purpose,  and  the  commissioners  ap- 
pointed we're,  on  the  part  of  the  United  States, 
Messrs.  Adams,  Gallatin  and  Bayard,  Jonathan  l{ns- 
sell,  at  that  time  minister  to  Sweden,  and  Henry 
Clay.  The  English  comndssioners  were  Lord  Gam- 
bler, Dr.  Adams,  and  Mr.  Goidbonrn,  and  they  met 
at  Ghent  Aug.  7,  1814,  their  meetings  concluding 
on  Dec.  34,  1814,  when  the  treaty  of  Ghent  was  con- 
cludetl,  and  .signed  by  all  of  the  eight  negotiators. 
That  duty  being  concluded,  Mr.  Adams  went  to 
Paris,  where  he  remained  until  May,  1815,  witness- 
ing the  return  of  Napoleon  and  tlu>  events  of  the 
famous  'Hundred  Days."  On  May  36th  Mr.  Adams 
went  to  London,  where  he  found  awaiting  him  a  com- 
mission as  envoy  extraordinary  and  minister  plenipo- 
tentiary to  Great  Britain,  thus  reac'hiug  the  highest 
rank  in  the  .Vmerican  di|)l(inialic  service.  He  retained 
this  position  ab<iut  tw(j  years,  surren<lering  it  .June  !■"). 
1817,  to  return  to  the  I'niled  States  for  the  purpo.se 
of  assuming  the  duties  of  secretary  of  state  in  I  he 
cabinet  of  James  Monroe,  lately  inaugurated  presi- 
dent. This  was  "the  era  of  good  feeling,"  and  there 
was  political  harmony  to  a  marked  degree.  The  ad- 
ministration of  the  duties  of  .secretary  of  slate  as  per- 
formed by  Mr.  Adams  brought  him  into  prominence, 
and  he  began  to  be  named  as  a  candidate  for  the 
presidency.  In  the  incanliine  he  had  sullicient  to 
occupy  him  otlieiall}'  in  defending  Gen.  Jackson's 
conduct  in  Florida  against  Spain  in  the  Miranda  ex- 
pedition, and  in  the  question  of  the  Louisiana  boun- 
dary, in  which  the  Sabine  river  was  accepted  as  a 
compromise.  The  question  of  the  admission  of 
Missouri  into  the  L'nion  agitated  the  country  at 
this  time,  and  the  future  was  foreseen  by  !Mr. 
Adams,  who  wrote  :  "  Slavery  is  the  great  and  foul 
stain  upon  the  North  American  Union,  and  it  is  a 
contemplation  worthy  of  the  most  e.valted  soul, 
whether  its  total  abolition  is  or  is  not  practicable.  A 
life  devoted  to  the  emancipation  problem  woidd  be 
nobly  spent  or  sacrificed. "  The  ntatter  of  the  ad- 
mission of  Missouri  finally  passed  into  history  as  one 
of  the  greatest  comjiromise  questions  ever  agitating 
or  disturbing  the  politics  of  any  country.  The  close 
of  the  term  of  James  Monroe,  and  the  conduct  of 
a  new  election  greatly  e.xcited  party  feeling.  Mr. 
Adams  refused  to  do  anything  to  promote  his  own 
election  although  he  was  prominent  as  a  candidate.  In 
the  electoral  college  the  votes  stood  :  Gen.  Jackson, 
9&;  Mr.  Adams,  "84;  Mr.  Crawford,  41,  and  Mr. 
Clay,  37  votes.  John  C.  Calhoun  was  elected  for 
the  vice-presidency,  having  secured  183  votes,  but  the 
election  was  thrown  into  the  house  of  representatives. 
Here  Mr.  Clay  held  the  balance  of  power.  He  was  in 
no  sympathy  with  Jackson,  whom  he  had  denounced 
in  terms  the  reverse  of  complimentary.  Between  the 
choice  of  Adams  and  that  of  Crawford,  Mr.  Clay 
determined  upon  the  former,  owing  to  the  fact  that 
Mr.  Crawford  was  in  feeble  health,  having  suffered 
from  a  paralytic  stroke.  Accordingly,  Mr.  Adams 
was  elected  by  the  hou.se,  and  naturallv  Jlr.  Clay 
became  a  member  of  his  cabinet,  holding  the  position 
of  secretary  of  state.  The  presidential  chair  was  to 
Mr.  Adams  a  most  uncomfortable  seat.  Both  houses 
of  congress  were  against  him  during  part  of  his  term, 
and  he  was  frequently  assailed  with  the  most  un- 
scrupulous and  vindictive  bitterness.  In  the  mean- 
time all  the  different  factions  among  the  democrats 
were  imiting  themselves  to  sustain  Jackson,  and  pre- 
vent the  re-election  of  Adams.  The  administration, 
however,  was  in  nearly  all  particulars  a  just  and 
sensible  one;  the  various  industries  of  the  country  in 
particular  thriving  under  it.  Mr.  Adams  signed 
more  commercial  treaties  than  had  been  negotfated 
since  the  formation  of  the  government.  He  was  un- 
tiring in  his  devotion  to  public  duty,  declining  to  be 
considered  as  a  show,  and  refusing  the  invitation  of 


the  Maryland  Agricultural  Society  to  be  present  at 
their  exhibition,  on  the  grounds  that  it  would  re- 
(juire  four  days  of  time  which  lielonged  to  the  coun- 
try, and  would  set  a  precedent  for  being  claimed  as 
an  article  of  exhibition  at  all  the  cattle  shows  through- 
out the  Union.  Mr.  Adams  was  at  all  times  a  pro- 
foundly religious  num,  and  his  life  as  president  in 
its  simplicity,  its  regard  for  his  duty,  and  the  care 
he  exercised  over  his  health,  exhibited  a  conscien- 
tiousness of  purpose  which  was  in  a  great  degree  de- 
rived from  his  religious  convictions.  Meanwhile  he 
was  slandered,  his  acts  falsified,  and  stigmatized 
with  having  corruptly  purchased  the  presidency. 
The  great  anti-Masonic  excitement,  with  the  disap- 
pearance and  alleged  assassination  of  Morgan,  was 
used  for  the  jiurpo.se  of  fabricating  what  amounted 
to  an  additional  .slander,  in  the  accusation  that 
Adams  was  a  Mason.  The  statement  was  a  fal.se  one, 
and  would  have  jii.stified  the  president,  under  the 
circumstances,  in  bitter  retaliation,  but  he  bore  all 
the  false  and  scandalous  attacks  upon  him  with  pa- 
tience born  of  his  consistent  philosophy.  The  elec- 
tion of  1838  resulted  in  the  success  of  Gen.  Jackson, 
and  Jlr.  Adams  retired  from  office.  Up  to  this 
time,  Jlr.  Adams  had  been  senator,  minister  to  Eng- 
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land,  secretary  of  state,  and  president,  and  believed 
that  he  had  permanently  retired  from  public  life, 
but  in  1830  it  was  suggested  to  him  that  he  could 
be  elected  to  the  house  of  representatives.  He  felt 
that  the  position  would  not  be  in  any  sense  a  degra- 
dation to  his  dignity.  He  replied  that  no  person 
could  be  degraded  "by  serving  the  people  as  a  rep- 
resentative in  congress,  nor,  in  his  opinion,  would  an 
ex-president  of  the  United  States  be  degraded  by 
serving  as  a  selectman  of  his  town,  if  elected  thereto 
by  the  people.  He  was  accordingly  nominated,  and 
was  elected  by  a  very  flattering  vote,  and  he  contin- 
ued to  represent  his  district  from  this  time  until  his 
death,  a  period  of  about  sixteen  years.  The  reversal 
of  Mr.  Adams's  political  attitude  before  the  countiy 
soon  became  complete;  whereas  he  had  been  reviled, 
and  his  character  and  actions  soiled  by  contumely 
during  nearly  all  his  political  life,  he  now  became 
the  most  impressive  figure  on  the  floor  of  the  house 
of  representatives,  w-here  he  soon  grew  to  be  desig- 
nated "  The  old  man  eloquent."  Although  not  nat- 
urally an  orator,  doubtless  his  severe  experiences 
had  given  him  a  certain  force  which  enabled  him  to 
command  an  audience.  Moreover,  he  had  possibly, 
and  certainly  not  without  reason,  become  embittered 
against  the  foes  who  had  persistently  stimg  him  like 
so  many  gnats,  and,  now,  finding  himself  in  a  posi- 
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tion  to  retort  upon  them,  he  became  merciless.  Pos- 
sessing the  power  of  invective  to  an  extraordinary 
degree,  he  used  it  to  its  full  possibilities,  and  men 
winced  or  cowered  under  it,  becoming  furious  with 
rage  at  his  tierce  assaults,  and  in  recognizing  their 
incapacity  to  reply  to  him  with  any  of  his  own  force 
and  skill.  His  aiitiiscniisni  to  ncnici  slavcrv  became 
his  strongest  characliTistic,  nud  lio  siiii^lcd  out  South- 
erners and  their  Northern  allies  for  his  chief  attacks, 
drawing  down  upon  his  head  their  flercest  hatred. 
He  was  absolutely  without  fear,  aud  a  terrible  an- 
tagonist. Soon  he  was  in  oppo.sition  to  President 
Jackson's  administration,  aud  ultimately  became  the 
champion  of  the  anti-slavery  cause  in  the  national 
legislature.  The  irrepressible  conflict  began  with 
the  first  movement  in  1835  in  favor  of  the  annexa- 
tion of  Texas.  From  that  time  forward,  Mr.  Adams 
stood  in  the  forefront  of  the  tight,  doing  work  for 
the  abolition  of  slavery.  Mr.  Adams  brouglit  into 
the  house,  and  laid  before  it  for  years  bundles  of 
petitions  and  remonstrances  against  the  continuance 
of  slavery  as  an  institution,  or  in  favor  of  laws  tend- 
ing to  abate  it,  amounting  to  many  thousands.  Ou 
May  18,  1836,  congress  passed  what  was  called  the 
famous  "  gag-law,"  and  which  declared  that  no  pe- 
titions, memorials,  resolutions,  or  papers,  in  any  way 
or  to  any  extent  whatsoever  relating  to  the  subject 
of  slavery  or  the  abolitiou  of  slavery,  should  be  in 
any  way  considered,  but  that  they  should,  without 
being  either  printed  or  referred,  be  laid  upon  the 
table,  and  that  no  further  action  whatever  should  be 
had  upon  them.  Mr.  Adams  declared  this  resolution 
"to  be  a  direct  violation  of  the  constitution  of  the 
United  States,  the  rules  of  the  house,  and  the  rights 
of  his  constituents."  But  the  resolution  was  agreed 
to,  nevertheless.  This  senseless  and  outrageous  act 
continued  to  be  a  law  from  the  time  of  its  passage  up 
to  1844,  though  during  all  that  time  jMr.  Adams  had 
never  lo.st  ati  opportunity  to  attack  it.  Finally,  by 
the  handsome  vote  of  108  to  84,  on  a  motion  by  Jlr. 
Adams,  "the  gag  nile  became  a  thing  of  the  pa.st." 
On  Feb.  21,  1848,  Mr.  Adams  appeared  in  his  usual 
seat  for  the  last  time,  at  half-past  one  in  tlie  after- 
noon. The  speaker,  rising  to  put  a  question,  was 
suddenly  interrupted  by  cries  of  "  Stop  !  Stop  !  Mr. 
Adams  !  "  some  of  the  members  thinking  that  Mr. 
Adams  was  rising  to  address  the  speaker,  but  this 
was  not  the  case;  he  had  risen  to  his  feet  for  that  or 
any  other  purpose  for  the  last  time.  He  had  received 
a  paralytic  shock,  and  fell  over  insensible.  The 
members  gathered  about  him,  and  the  house  hastilv 
adjourned.  The  old  man  lingei'cd,  however,  until 
the  evening  of  the  33d,  when  his  spirit  left  him;  his 
last  intelligible  words  being,  "This  is  the  last  of 
earth.  I  am  content."  That  Mr.  Adams  was  one  of 
the  greatest  of  American  statesmen  has  long  been 
conceded.  That  in  nearly  every  po.sition  which  he 
took  politically,  and  for  which  he  was  hounded  by 
bitter  and  remorseless  enemies,  he  was  wise  and  just 
has  been  equally  admitted.  Probably  the  most  im- 
portant particulars  in  which  the  influence  of  John 
Quincy  Adams  has  been  felt  b.v  his  countrymen, 
have  been  in  the  spirited  and  consistent  promulga- 
tion of  and  adherence  to  what  is  known  as  tlie 
"  Monroe  doctrine  " — and  his  remarkable  and  persis- 
tent devotion  to  the  cause  of  anti-slavery,  in  the  course 
of  his  prosecution  of  which  he  gave  utterance  to  a 
most  important  and  novel  proposition,  viz. :  the  doc- 
trine that  slavery  could  be  abolished  by  the  e.xercise 
of  the  war  powers  of  the  government.  The  doctrine 
christened  the  "Monroe  doctrine  "  was  undoubtedly 
originated  by  Jlr.  Adams,  and  long  before  its  pro- 
mulgation by  the  president  it  had  been  planned  and 
shaped  by  his  able  and  fearless  secretary  of  state. 
In  regard  to  the  second  point,  the  question  of  the 
abolition  of  slavery,  Mr.  Adams  said:  "From  the 
instant  that  your  slave-holding  states  become  the 


theatre  of  war,  civil,  servile,  or  foreign,  from  that 
instant  the  war  powers  of  the  constitution  extend  to 
interference  with  the  institution  of  slavery  in  every 
way  in  which  it  can  be  interfered  with,  from  a  claim 
of  indemnity  for  slaves  taken  or  destroyed,  to  a  ces- 
sion of  the  state  burdened  with  slavery  to  a  foreign 
power. "  And,  again  :  ' '  That  when  a  country  is  in- 
vaded, and  two  hostile  armies  are  set  in  martial  ar- 
ray, the  commanders  of  both  armies  have  power  to 
emancipate  all  the  slaves  in  the  invaded  territory. 
Whether  the  war  be  .servile,  civil,  or  foreign,  I  lay 
this  down  as  the  law  of  nations.  I  say  that  the  mili- 
tary authoi'ity  takes,  for  the  time,  the  place  of  all 
municipal  institutions,  slavery  among  the  rest.  Un- 
der that  state  of  things,  so  far  from  its  being  true 
that  the  states  where  slavery  exists  have  the  exclu- 
sive management  of  the  subject,  not  only  the  presi- 
dent of  the  United  States,  but  the  commander  of 
the  army  has  the  power  to  order  the  universal  emanci- 
pation of  the  slaves."  It  was  doubtless  in  pursuance 
of  this  doctrine  (of  which  he  was  the  originator)  that 
slavery  was  finally  abolished  in  the  United  States. 
The  emancipation  proclamation  of  President  Lincoln 
was  based  upon  this  authority,  which  was  generally 
regarded  as  sutHcieut.  Mr.  Adams  died  in  Washing- 
ton, D.  C,  Feb.  23,  1848. 

ADAMS,  Louisa  Catherine  (Johnson),  wife 
of  President  J.  Q.  Adams,  was  born  in  London, 
Eng.,  Feb.  12,  1775,  daughter  of  Joshua  Johnson, 
mercliant,  who  went  from  America  to  England,  and 
settled  in  London,  and  was  the 
first  U.  S.  consul  at  that  city,  act- 
ing in  this  capacity  from  1785  to 
1797,  when  he  returned  to  his 
native  country.  Miss  Johnson 
was  married  to  Mr.  Adams  in 
London,  July  26,  1797,  and  ac- 
compained  her  husband  to  Ber- 
lin, where  he  was  sent  as  U.  S. 
minister  very  soon  after  their 
marriage.  In  1801  3Irs.  Adams 
returned  to  America  and  settled 
with  her  husband  iu  Boston,  but 
subsequently  removed  with  him 
to  Washington,  D.  C,  when  he 
was  elected  senator,  and  where 
she  passed  several  winters, return- 
ing to  Boston  every  smnmer.  In 
1809  Mr.  Adams  having  been  ap- 
pointed minister  to  Russia,  Mrs. 
Adams  decided  to  accompany 
him,  though  compelled  to  leave  two  of  her  children 
behind.  Tliey  sailed  from  Boston  early  in  August 
and  ari'ived  in  St.  Petersburg  late  in  October.  Mrs. 
Adams  spent  six  years  in  Russia,  six  years  of  excite- 
ment to  Europeans,  and  to  Mrs.  Adams  not  unmixed 
with  anxiety  and  loneliness.  Her  husband  was 
obliged  to  leave  her  in  St.  Petersburg,  and  she  trav- 
eled alone,  except  for  her  servants  aud  child,  as  far 
as  Paris,  where  she  arrived  and  was  met  by  Mr. 
Adams,  March  21,  1815.  Napoleon  had  just  re- 
turned from  Elba,  and  Mrs.  Adams  was  a  witness 
of  many  stirring  scenes.  Her  children  were  sent 
out  to  England  to  meet  her,  ou  May  25,  1815.  She 
and  her  family  reached  London,  and  verj'  soon 
afterward  Mr.  Adams  was  appointed  minister  to  the 
court  of  St.  James.  Mrs.  Adams  had  many  advan- 
tages during  her  residence  in  London,  and  although 
not  possessed  of  wealth,  she  enjoyed  the  society  of 
the  most  intelligent  men  and  women  iu  the  city.  In 
1817,  her  husband  having  been  appointed  secretary 
of  state,  she  returned  to  America  and  settled  with 
him  in  Wasliington,  where  she  dispensed  a  generous 
hospitality  for  eight  years,  excluding  no  one  on  ac- 
count of  any  real  or  imagined  jwlitical  hostility,  and 
though  keenly  alive  to  the  reputation  of  her  hus- 
band, she  sought  only  to  amuse  and  enliven  society. 
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In  1825  Mr.  Adams  became  president,  and  almost 
immediately  after  she  entered  the  AVhite  llciuse 
Wrs.  Adams's  health  began  to  fail,  bnt  she  i)resided 
at  public  entertainments,  though  not  appearing  on 
other  occasions.  lu  1839  Mrs.  Adams  removed  to 
her  home  at  Quincy,  Mass.,  but  two  years  later,  her 
husband  being  elected  to  congress,  she  again  took 
up  her  abode  in  Washington  where  she  lived  until 
the  death  of  Sir.  Adams,  when  she  remo\'ed  to  her 
home  at  Quiuey,  where  she  passed  the  last  years  of 
her  life  siuTounded  by  her  children  and  relatives. 
Mrs.  Adams  was  possessed  of  high  intellectual 
qualities;  she  read  extensively,  was  well  versed  in 
both  French  and  English  literature,  translatc^d  from 
the  former  language,  frequently  wrote  ver.ses,  and 
was  an  accomplished  nnisician,  singing  and  playing 
on  the  piano  with  considerable  lasle.  Her  liealth 
was  always  delicate,  iutei-fering  somewhat  with  her 
social  duties,  and  in  her  later  years  she  lived  nuich 
in  retirement.  Mrs.  Adams  died  at  Quincy,  JIass., 
May  14,  1853,  and  was  buried  by  the  side  of  her 
husband  in  the  familv  buryinn-i;round. 

CALHOUN,  John    C,  vice  -  president.      (See 
Index.) 

CLAY,  Henry,  secretary  of  state,  was  born  in 
a  neighborhood  called  "  The  Slashes,"  in  Hanover 
county,  Va.,  Apr.  13,  1777.  His  father,  John  CJlay, 
was  a  Baptist  clergyman,  a  man  of  excellent  char- 
acter, distinguished  in  deportment,  and  "remarka- 
ble, moreover,  for  his  fine  voice  and  delivery."  Hen- 
ry's mother  was  a  daughter  of  George  Hudson,  of 
Hanover  county,  a  woman  of  sterling  quality  and 
pronounced  patriotism.  Henry  was  educated  iit  the 
district  school,  the  teacher,  Peler  Deacon,  an  Kng- 
lishman,  somewhat  given  to  drink,  being  able  to 
teach  but  little  besides  reading,  writing,  and  arith- 
metic. Henry  worked  for  the  support  of  the  family 
and  often  rode  a  pony  to  Dai'icott's  mill,  using  a  lope 
for  bridle  and  a  bag  of  wheat  or  corn  flour  as  saddle, 
hence  his  sobriquet,  the  "  Mill-boy  of  the  Slashes." 
After  the  death  of  the  Rev.  John  Clay  his  widow 
married  Capt.  Henry  Watkins,  of  Uiciunoud,  Va., 
who  is  said  to  have  been  a  good  stepfather  to  the 
boy.  At  an  early  age  Henry  became  clerk  in  Kich- 
ard  Denny's  retail  store  in  Richmond,  and  later, 
through  Capt.  Watkins's  influence,  secured  a  posi- 
tion as  copyist  in  the  office  of  the 
clerk  of  the  high  court  of  chan- 
cery. "He  was,"  says  hi.s  bi- 
ographer, "a  raw-boned,  lank, 
awkward  youth,  with  a  counten- 
ance by  no  means  handsome,  yet 
not  unpleasing.  His  garments 
of  gray  '  tiginny '  cloth  were 
home-made  and  ill-fitting,  and 
his  linen,  which  his  good  mother 
had  starched  for  the  occasion  to 
unusual  stitTness,  made  him  look 
peculiarly  strange  and  uncom- 
toitnble."  He  was  awkward  and 
diffident,  but  soon  gained  the  re- 
spect and  friendship  of  his  asso- 
ciates, for  he  could  talk  remark- 
ably well,  and  his  hours  of  leis- 
ure were  devoted  to  reading  and 
study.  He  soon  attracted  the 
attention  of  George  Wythe,  chan- 
cellor of  the  high  court  of  chancery,  who  select- 
ed him  to  be  his  amanuensis,  and  thus  for  four 
years  he  was  on  intimate  terms  with  his  superior, 
who  directed  his  reading,  turned  his  attention  to 
grammatical  studies,  and  by  his  conversation  shaped 
his  thoughts  and  founded  his  principles.  At  the 
end  of  four  years  Clay  determined  to  become  a  law- 
yer, and  entered  the  office  of  Robert  Brooke,  attor- 
ney-general of  Virginia,  where  he  remained  one 
year,  and  then  obtained  from  the  Judge  of  the  court 
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of  appeals  a  license  to  practice  his  profession.  He 
soon  became  acquainted  with  persons  of  good  social 
position,  organized  a  "rhetorical  .soeiet}',""  and  was, 
in  all  respects,  a  promising  young  man.  Meanwhile 
in  1792  his  parents  had  removed"  to  Kentucky,  and 
in  his  twenty-first  year  he  joined  them,  settling  at 
Lexington, where  he  practised  his  jirofession,  became 
a  favorite  with  the  best  people,  anti  joined  a  debat- 
ing club.  A  speech  that  he  delivered  at  this  club 
made  him  a  man  of  note  in  the  conuTuuiity  and 
brought  him  criminal  practice.  It  has  been  said 
that  no  murderer,  whatever  the  degree  of  guilt,  who 


was  defended  by  him,  was  ever  sentenced  tf)  be 
liuug.  He  became  attorney  for  the  commonwealth 
until  he  coidd  obtain  the  aiipointment  for  a  fiiend, 
when  he  resigned  (he  (jtlicc.  By  jialicnt  drill, 
through  methods  of  his  own,  he  carefully  laid  the 
foimdation  for  that  re]iute  for  marveknis  eloquence 
which  marked  him  even  down  to  old  age.  In  April, 
1799,  he  married  Lucretia  Hart,  who  became  the 
mother  of  his  eleven  children.  His  property  rap- 
idly increased,  and  he  purchased  "Ashland,"  an  es- 
tate of  some  600  acres  near  Lexington,  ICy.,  which 
was  afterward  famous  as  his  Kentucky  home.  Clay 
now  entered  actively  into  political  life.  He  advo- 
cated the  emancipation  of  the  slaves  in  his  adopted 
state  in  connection  with  a  coastitutional  convention, 
which  was  to  meet  in  1799.  This  was  inetlectual, 
and  affected  his  popularity,  which  he  soon  recover- 
ed, however,  by  his  earnest  participation  in  the  cam- 
paign against  the  alien  and  .sedition  laws;  and  in 
1803  was  elected  to  the  Kentucky  legislature.  In 
liis  first  term  he  was  distinguished  for  his  oratory, 
and  for  fighting  a  duel  with  Col.  Jo.seph  Hamilton 
Davies,  U.  S.  attorney  for  Kentucky.  In  1806  the 
governor  appointed  him  U.  S.  senator  to  fill  out  an 
unexpired  term,  though  constitutionally  he  was  un- 
der age.  His  first  speech  was  in  fiivor  of  a  bill  pro- 
viding a  bridge  across  the  Potomac  river,  and  the 
measure  which  occupied  the  larger  part  of  his  atten- 
tion was  an  appropriation  of  land  "  toward  the  open- 
ing of  the  canal  proposed  to  be  cut  at  the  rapids 
of  the  Ohio  on  the  Kentucky  shore,"  the  beginning 
of  his  almost  lifelong  advocacy  of  the  system  of  in- 
ternal improvements  by  the  U.  S.  government.  On 
the  expiration  of  his  term  in  1807  he  was  elected  to 
the  state  legislature  and  was  chosen  speaker  of  the 
assembly.  He  promoted  the  defeat  of  a  bill  forbid- 
ding that  any  decision  of  a  British  court,  or  that 
any  British  elementary  work  of  law  be  read  as  an 
authority  before  the  courts  of  Kentucky,  but  intro- 
duced and  had  passed  a  series  of  resolutions  approv- 
ing of  the  embargo  which  had  been  laid  by  the  U. 
S.goverument  on  American  and  foreign  vessels,  de- 
nouncing the  British  orders  in  council,  by  which  the 
rights  of  neutral  ships  were  arbitrarily  overruled, 
pledging  to  the  general  government  the  active  aid  of 
Kentucky  in  anytliing  it  might  determine  upon  to 
resist  British  exactions.     He  introduced  a  resolution 
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that  the  members  of  the  legislature  should  wear  gar- 
ments of  domestic  manufacture — his  earliest  move- 
ment in  the  interest  of  a  protective  policy.  This  led 
to  an  altercation  with  Humphrey  Marshall,  culmi- 
nating in  a  duel.  In  the  winter  of  1809-10  Clay  was 
again  appointed  V.  S.  senator  to  fill  the  unexpired 
term  of  Buckner  Thurston,  and  lie  urged  the  further 
protection  of  home  industries,  but  disclaiming  any 
advocacy  of  the  development  of  manufacturing  in- 
dustries. He  reported  a  liill  granting  a  right  of  pre- 
emption to  settlers  on  public  lands  in  certain  cases, 
introduced  and  reported  a  bill  to  regulate  trade  and 
intercourse  with  tlie  Indians,  and  to  preserve  peace 
on  the  frontiers.  The  west  Florida  case  was  his  in- 
troduction to  the  field  of  foreign  affairs,  and  he 
strongly  supported  President  Madison's  action  re- 
garding it  in  his  proclamation.  In  tlie  .senate  de- 
bates on  tlie  subject  Clay  was  the  most  conspicuous 
and  important  figure,  and  when  Timothy  Pickering 
in  a  speech  replying  to  Clay  quoted  a  document 
which  years  before  had  been  communicated  to  the 
senate  in  confidence.  Clay  offered  a  resolution  to 
censure  Pickering  for  having  committed  a  breach 
of  the  rules,  and  the  majority  followed  him.     Mr. 


Clay  was  also  instrumental  in  defeating  the  re- 
charter  of  the  V.  S.  Bank  during  this  session.  On 
the  expiration  of  his  term  as  senator  he  became  a 
member  of  the  house  of  representatives,  and  was 
elected  speaker  by  a  large  majority,  but  was  not 
excluded  from  participating  in  debates,  and  so 
strongly  advocated  war  measures  that  it  has  been 
said  it  was  his  leadership  in  the  house  that  hast- 
ened the  war  of  1813  (see  Carl  Schurz's  "  Life  of 
Henry  Clay").  He  was  re-elected  speaker  in  1813, 
and  resigned  the  office  Jan.  14,  1814,  to  become 
member  of  a  commission  appointed  by  President 
Madison  at  the  suggestion  of  Great  Britain  to  ne- 
gotiate a  peace  between  the  United  States  and  her- 
self. Tlie  treaty  of  peace  was  signed  at  Ghent,  in 
the  Netherlands,  Dec.  24,  1814.  ''  It  has  been  said 
that  this  war  "  transformed  the  American  republic 
in  the  estimation  of  the  world  from  a  feeble,  experi- 
mental curiosity  into  a  power,  a  real  power,  full 
of  brains,  and  with  visible  claws  and  teeth."  Mr. 
Clay  returned  to  America  in  September,  1815,  was 
elected  to  the  house  of  representatives,  declined  the 
post  of  minister  to  Ru.ssia,  and  in  1816  the  secre- 
taryship of  war.  On  Dec.  4,  1815,  he  was  again 
chosen  speaker  of  the  house,  and  in  connecUon 
with  John  C.  Calhoun  opposed  the  reduction  of 
public  taxes,  labored  for  tlie  protection  of  manu- 
factures, and  laid  the  foundation  of  a  tariff  system. 
This  was  the  tariff  of  1810,  and  substantially  em- 
bodied a  scheme  proposed  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  A.  J.  Dallas.  At  this  session  Mr.  Clay 
took  a  different  stand  in  reference  to  the  recharter- 


ing  of  a  U.  S.  Bank,  claiming  that  the  people  of  his 
new  district  had  changed  their  minds,  and  were  ia 
favor  of  a  new  bank  ;  also,  that  such  a  bank  had 
been  unconstitutional  in  1811,  but  was  now  consti- 
tutional. In  the  .session  of  1817  Mr.  Clay's  vote  that 
the  pay  of  congressional  members  be  advanced  to 
$1,500  per  yeai^instead  of  $6  a  day,  nearly  cost  him 
his  seat.  When  James  Monroe  became  president  ia 
1817  he  offered  Mr.  Clay  the  secretaryship  of  war, 
and  the  jiost  of  minister  to  England,  both  of  which 
were  declined, and  in  December  of  that  year  Clay  was 
chosen  speaker  of  the  house  by  a  vote  of  140  to  7. 
During  the  session  that  followed  he  earnestly  assert- 
ed the  constitutional  right  of  congress  to  construct 
internal  improvements,  and  used  his  influence  in  be- 
half of  the  Spanisli-American  colonies  which  had 
risen  against  tlie  northern  country  and  were  trying  to 
achieve  their  independence.  In  the  second  session 
Mr.  Clay  vehemently  sujiported  resolutions  disap- 
proving of  the  conduct  of  Andrew  Jackson  in  the 
Seminole  war  in  Florida,  but  to  no  purpo.se.  Jack- 
son never  forgave  this,  and  the  adverse  effects  of 
Mr.  Clay's  efforts  were  manifest  in  December,  1819, 
when,  at  the  opening  of  congress  it  was  seriously 
proposed  to  displace  him  from  the  speakership,  but 
he  was  again  chosen  speaker  with  veiy  little  opposi- 
tion. He  arraigned  President  Monroe's  administra- 
tion for  giving  up  Texas,  renewed  his  attempt  to 
have  the  South  American  republics  recognized  by 
the  American  congress,  and  his  labors  in  connection 
with  the  admission  of  Missouri  as  a  state  secured 
him  the  title  of  "tlie  great  pacificator."  He  was 
again  speaker  of  the  house  in  December,  1823,  and 
a  confessed  candidate  for  the  presidential  succession 
to  Monroe,  and  with  other  measures  he  favored  the 
rising  of  the  Greeks  against  tlie  Turks.  He  cham- 
pioned a  new  tariff  bill  which  he  called  "  The  Amer- 
ican," and  its  opposite  was  called  the  "  Foreign  Pol- 
icy," names  that  are  still  in  use.  He  was  a  presi- 
dential candidate  in  1824,  and  received  thirty-seven 
electoral  votes,  while  Jackson  bad  ninety-nine,  John 
Quincy  Adams  eightj'-four  and  W.  H.  Crawford 
forty-one.  The  election,  therefore,  went  to  the 
house  of  representatives,  and  Adams  became  presi- 
dent. Mr.  Clay  used  his  influence  for  Mr.  Adams, 
and  on  the  latter's  inauguration  Mr.  Clay  became 
secretary  of  state.  The  friends  of  Crawford  and 
Jackson  accused  Clay  of  making  a  bargain  with 
Adams  for  the  secretaryship  in  exchange  for  his  sup- 
port, but  this  was  denied  by  Clay,  and  disproved  in 
various  ways,  notably  by  the  publication  of  Adams's 
diary.  During  the  fourteen  years  that  Clay  had, 
witli  short  intervals,  been  speaker  of  the  house,  not 
one  of  his  decisions  had  ever  been  reversed.  Carl 
Schurz  says;  "  Henry  Clay  stands  in  the  traditions 
of  the  house  of  representatives  as  the  greatest  of  its 
speakers."  The  thanks  of  the  house  were  voted  to 
him  with  zest.  The  violent  hatred  cherished  by  the 
opponents  of  Adams  and  Clay  showed  itself  in  bitter 
criticisms  in  senate  and  house  concerning  the  action 
of  the  U.  S.  commissioners  of  an  international  con- 
gress of  American  republics,  to  take  place  on  the 
istlimus  of  Panama,  and  Clay  felt  obliged  to  chal- 
lenge John  Randolph  for  his  remarks.  They  fought 
a  duel  Apr.  8,  1820,  when  it  was  said  that  Clay  was 
terribly  in  earnest,  but  that  Randolph  fired  into  the 
air.  They  exchanged  two  shots,  Clay  hitting  Ran- 
dolph's coat,  after  which  the  latter  said:  "  I  do  not 
fire  at  you,  Mr.  Clay,"  and  they  shook  hands.  Mr. 
Clay's  services  as  secretary  of  state  expired  Jlarch 
3,  1829,  the  day  before  the  inauguration  of  Andrew 
Jackson  as  president,  and  he  (Clay)  remarked  that 
during  its  continuance  "  more  treaties  between  the 
United  States  and  foreign  nations  had  been  actually 
signed  than  had  been  during  the  years  of  the  exist- 
ence of  the  present  constitution."  Mr.  Clay  returned 
to  his  home  in  Kentucky,  and  for  a  time  led  the 
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quiet  life  of  a  country  gentleman.  In  1831  he  was 
elected  U.  S.  senator,  and  before  the  close  of  the 
year  was  in  Washington  in  the  double  character  of 
senator  and  candidate  for  the  presideucj',  being 
formally  nomiuat('d  by  the  convention  of  his 
party  which  met  Dec.  12,  1831.  President  Jaclison 
having  attacked  the  U.  S.  Bank  in  his  first,  second, 
and  third  messages  to  congress,  Mr.  Clay  proceeded 
to  make  the  renewal  of  its  charter  a  party  i.ssue  in 
the  presidential  campaign.  The  Carolina  planters 
having  become  dissatisfied  with  the  taritf  policy,  the 
subject  was  brought  before  the  senate,  and  Clay,  as 
leader  of  his  party,  proposed  to  protect  tlic  American 
tariff  then  in  operation  but  was  willing  to  reduce 
the  revenue  by  lessening  tlie  duties  upon  articles  not 
coming  into  competition  with  American  products, 
and  a  new  tariff  act  framed  on  these  principles  was 
passed  June,  1833.  Meanwhile  there  was  great  op- 
position in  the  house,  headed  by  Thomas  II.  Benton, 
to  the  recharter  of  the  U.  S.  Bank  ;  a  bill  for  tliat 
purpose  passed  the  house,  July  3d,  was  vetoed  by 
the  president,  July  10th, and  as  a  two-thirds  congres- 
sional vote  could  not  be  obtained  to  o^'erride  the 
veto,  it  was  sustained.  President  Jackson  was 
elected  to  a  second  term  by  an  electoral  vote  of 
219  to  49  for  Henry  Clay.  On  Feb.  12,  1833,  Mr. 
Clay  introduced  his  compromise  tarilf  bill,  ]iroviding 
for  a  gradual  decrease  of  the  taritf  luitil  1842,  wlien 
a  general  rate  of  twenty  per  cent,  should  be  laid  on 
all  dutiable  goods.  The  free  list  was  to  be  enlarged, 
duties  were  to  be  paid  in  cash,  and  valuation  of  im- 
ported goods  was  to  be  made  at  the  port  of  entry. 
This  bill  was  passed  after  a  hot  debate  and  was 
signed  by  Jackson.  South  Carolina  repealed  her 
nullification  ordinance,  and  again  Clay  won  the  title 
of  "  pacificator."  In  September,  1833,  the  president 
removed  the  public  deposits  from  tlie  U.  S.  bank, 
thereby  causing  e.xcitemeut  and  financial  distress 
amounting  almost  to  a  panic.  When  congress  met, 
two  months  later.  Clay  brought  forward  resoluti<ms 
declaring  that  the  president  had  assumed  the  exer- 
cise of  a  power  over  the  U.  S.  treasury  not  granted 
to  him  by  the  constitution  and  laws,  and  dangerous 
to  the  liberties  of  the  people,  and  declaring  that  the 
reasonsassignedby  the  secretary  of  the  trea,sury,  who 
had  acted  under  Jackson's  directions,  were  unsatis- 
factory. With  slight  modifications  these  resolutions 
were  adopted  by  Ihe  senate,  March  28,  1834.  On 
April  17th  Jackson  sent  to  the  senate  an  earnest  pro- 
test, demanding  that  it  be  entered  upon  the  journal. 
The  senate  denounced  it  and  refused  his  demand, 
Mr.  Clay  using  his  strongest  power  of  denunciation 
,  in  condemning  the  ]iresident's  course.  In  the  ses- 
sion of  congress  1834-35,  the  contest  with  Jackson 
was  renewed  and  Clay  had  the  satisfaction 'of  pre- 
venting his  receiving  authority  to  make  reprisals  on 
French  property  because  of  the  non-payment  of  in- 
demnity due  to  the  United  States  from  "the  French. 
He  also  advocated  a  just  and  generous  treatment  of 
the  Cherokee  Indians  in  Georgia,  all  the  more  notice- 
able because  he  believed  it  to  be  imjjossible  to  civil- 
ize Indians,  and  because  he  did  not  think  them,  as  a 
race,  worth  preserving.  He  labored  strenuously  to 
restrict  the  power  of  the  U.  S.  executive  in  the  mat- 
ter of  removals  from  otllce.  Under  his  lead,  too,  the 
senate  voted  thirtj'-one  to  sixteen  to  repeal  the  law 
by  which  the  president's  tenure  of  office  was  fixed  at 
four  years.  In  1835-36  congre.ss  received  numerous 
petitions  from  the  northern  states  praying  for  the 
abolition  of  slavery.  John  C.  Calhoun  moved  in  tlie 
senate  that  they  be  rejected  without  further  consid- 
eration, but  northern  senators  insisted  that  they 
should  be  referred  to  appropriate  committees.  Mr. 
Clay  revolted  from  a  curtailment  of  the  right  of  pe- 
tition, and  voted  "yea"  in  a  motion  to  simply  re- 
ceive the  petitions,  advocating  a  temporizing  and 
suasive  policy,  but  ultimately  voted  for  Buchanan's 


motion  unamended.  President  Jackson  denounced 
the  abolitionists  in  his  messagu,  December,  1835,  and 
suggested  the  passage  of  a  law  "prohibiting  under 
severe  penalties  the  circulation  in  the  southern 
states,  through  the  mails,  of  incendiary  publications 
intended  to  instigate  the  slaves  to  insurrection,"  Cal- 
houn insisted  that  it  was  the  prerogative  of  every 
state  to  determine  the  character  of  mail  matter 
which  was  brought  within  its  bounds,  and  that  it 
was  the  function  of  the  U.  8.  government  to  close 
the  mails  to  anything  declared  bj'  a  state  to  be  "  con- 
traband, "  and  he  offered  a  bill  to  this  effect  in  the 
senate.  Clay  denounced  tliis  as  uncalled  for  by  pub- 
lic sentiment,  as  unconstitutional  and  as  dangerous 
to  the  liberties  of  the  people.  Calhoun's  bill  was  de- 
feated by  twenty-five  to  nineteen.  As  chairman  of 
the  senate  committee  on  foreign  affairs,  Clay  advocat- 
ed delay  in  admitting  Texas  into  tlie  Union,  and  then 
only  when  satisfactory  iuforniation  could  be  given 
that  a  civil  government  was  in  successful  operation  in 
Texas.  His  reason  for  this  attitude  may  be  found  in  his 
indisposition  to  augment  the  political  power  of  slav- 
ery. During  Van  Buren's  administration  Clay  had 
the  chagrin  of  seeing  the  resolutions  of  censure  upon 


Jackson,  the  passage  of  which  he  had  procured  in 
1834,  expunged  from  the  official  journal  of  the  sen- 
ate by  Jackson's  friends.  Clay  opposed  with  such 
vigor  the  sub-treasury  .system  advocated  by  Van  Bu- 
ren  that  it  failed  in  three  successive  congressional 
sessions.  The  contests  in  regard  to  it  broke  up  the 
alliance  between  Clay  and  Calhoun.  Meantime,  pe- 
titions protesting  against  slavery,  in  the  District  of 
Columbia  and  elsewhere,  poured  in  from  the  north- 
ern states,  and  Mr.  Clay  moved  in  the  senate  that 
the  petitions  be  received,  and  referred  to  the  com- 
mittee on  the  District  of  Columbia.  It  being  ob- 
jected that  such  a  course  would  provoke  argument 
on  the  slavery  question.  Clay  replied  :  "It  has  been 
said  that  this  is  not  a  case  for  ai-gument.  Not  a 
case  for  argument  ?  What  is  it  that  lies  at  the  bot- 
tom of  all  lawful  institutions  '?  Argument,  inquiry, 
reasoning,  consideration,  deliberation.  What  ques- 
tion is  there  in  human  affairs  so  weak  or  so  strong 
that  cannot  be  lawfully  approached  by  argurnent  and 
reason  ?  This  country  will,  in  every  emergency,  ap- 
peal to  enlightened  judgmentsand  its  spirit  of  union 
and  harmony,  and  the  appeal  will  not  be  unsuccess- 
ful." It  was  at  this  time  tliat  Callioun,  the  ablest 
champion  of  slavery,  started  its  discussion  by  the 
senate  in  offering  a  series  of  resolutions  setting  forth 
his  thoughts  on  the  relations  between  slavery  and  the 
union  of  the  states.  Mr.  Clay  proposed  substitutes 
for  these  resolutions,  offering,  among  other  things, 
that  the  abolition  of  slavery  in  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia would  be  a  violation  of  the  good  faith  "im- 
plied in  the  cession  of  the  District,"  accompanying 
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it  with  remarks  iu  wbich  be  was  understood  to  de- 
plore the  attacks  on  slavery  no  less,  if  not  more, 
than  the  existence  of  slavery  itself.  Mr.  Clay  did 
not,  however,  obtain  the  whig  nomination  for  the 
presidency  in  the  campaign  of  1840.  It  was  given 
to  William  Henry  Harrison,  who  received  234  elec- 
toral votes  to  si.xty  for  Martin  Van  Buren.  Mr. 
Clay  was  offered  the  position  of  secretary  of  state, 
but  declined  it.  On  the  death  of  President  Harrison, 
Tyler  became  president,  and  Clay  at  once  rallied  tlie 
whigs  of  the  country  in  opposition  to  him.  He  se- 
cured the  repeal  of  the  sub-treasury  act,  a  bill  for 
which  was  signed  by  President  Tyler,  and  on  March 
31, 1843,  Clay  left  the  senate,  as  he  then  said,  forever. 
On  May  1,  1844,  he  was  a  third  time  nominated  for 
president  by  the  whig  national  convention  without 
any  ballot  and  with  a  great  shout  that  shook  the 
building.  Fourteen  days  before  this  he  had  written 
an  open  letter  to  the  ' '  Public  Intelligencer  "  of  Wash- 
ington, D.  C,  in  opposition  to  the  annexation  of 
Texas,  a  measure  demanded  by  the  southern  friends 
of  slavery,  and  which  had  been  urged  by  President 
Tyler's  administration.  On 
May  37th  of  the  same  year 
the  democrats  nominated 
for  the  presidency  James 
K.  Polk,  of  Tennessee,  an 
ardent  champion  of  annex- 
ation. During  the  canvass, 
which  was  complicated  by 
the  candidacy  of  James  G. 
Birney,  of  Kentucky,  the 
anti-slavery  candidate,  Ex- 
President  Jackson  wrote  a 
letter  from  his  home,  the 
"Hermitage,"  in  Tennes- 
see, in  which  he  reaffirmed 
his  belief  that  by  corrupt 
bargain  and  sale.  Clay  had 
defrauded  him  of  the  presi- 
dency in  1835.  But  what 
is  supposed  to  have  liad 
still  more  to  do  with  Clay's 
defeat  iu  the  election  was 
his  own  letter  of  Julv  1, 
1844,  to  Miller,  of  Ala- 
bama, in  which  he  de- 
clared "personally,  I  could 
have  no  objection  to  the 
annexation  of  Texas,"  and 
other  words  to  the  same 
effect.  This  epistle,  writ- 
ten to  conciliate  southern 
whigs,  is  believed  to  have 
cost  him  the  vote  of  New  York,  which  was  the 
deciding  element  in  the  contest.  Polk  became 
president,  the  annexation  of  Texas  followed,  as 
well  as  the  war  with  Mexico.  Clay  protested 
against  the  Mexican  war,  referring  to  the  declara- 
tion of  congress  that  "war  existed  by  the  act  of 
Mexico,"  and  said  that  no  earthly  consideration 
could  ever  have  tempted  or  provoked  him  to  vote  for 
a  bill  with  a  palpable  falsehood  stamped  upon  its 
face.  It  speaks  volumes  for  Mr.  C'lay's  populaiity 
that,  at  the  age  of  sixty-seven,  when  he  contemplat- 
ed selling  "  Ashland,"  to  .satisfy  pressing  pecuniary 
obligations,  the  president  of  the  bank  at  Lexington, 
to  whom  he  was  offering  a  payment,  informed  him 
that  sums  of  money  had  arrived  from  various  parts 
of  the  coimtry  to  paj'  his  debts,  and  every  note  and 
mortgage  of  his  was  canceled.  Clay  was  deeply 
moved,  but  to  his  inquiries  the  answer  given  was 
that  the  names  of  the  donors  were  imknown.  Mr. 
Clay  took  no  part  in  the  canvass  that  elected  Presi- 
dent Taylor,  but  in  December,  1848,  he  was  unani- 
mously re-elected  to  the  senate,  and  took  his  seat 
December,  1849.     He  took  an  active  part  in  framing 


the  bill  for  the  adiuission  of  California,  for  territo- 
rial government  in  New  Mexico  and  Utah,  the  set- 
tlement of  the  western  boundary  of  Texas,  the  pro- 
vision of  new  laws  for  the  return  of  fugitive  slaves 
to  their  masters,  the  abolition  of  slavery  in  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia,  and  in  the  decision  that  congress 
had  no  power  to  prohibit  or  obstruct  the  trade  in 
slaves  between  slaveholding  states.  This  was  the 
famous  compromise  of  1850,  the  last  plan  of  the 
kind  to  which  he  gave  his  mind  and  energies,  and 
his  latest  biographer  has  stated  that  this  compromise 
was,  perhaps,  the  best  that  could  be  made  iu  the  cir- 
cumstances to  effect  a  temporary  truce.  During. the 
debate  before  the  bill  was  passed.  Senator  Jefferson 
Davis,  of  Mississippi,  called  out  from  Clay  this 
strong  statement  :  "Coming  from  a  slave  state  as  I 
do,  I  owe  it  to  mj'self,  I  owe  it  to  truth,  I  owe  it  to 
the  subject,  to  say  that  no  earthly  power  could  in- 
duce me  to  vote  tor  a  specific  measure  for  the  intro- 
duction of  slaverv  where  it  had  not  before  existed 
either  south  or  ntirth  of  that  line  (30"  30'  N,  Lat.)." 
He  emphaticallj'  denied  in  his  speech  the  right  of 
any  state  to  secede  from  the  Union,  or  the  possibility 
of  peaceful  seces.sions;  but  he  indulged  high  hopes 
that  the  result  of  tlie  legislation  iu  that  scs.sion  of 
congress  would  be  decisive  in  healing  the  strife  be- 
tween the  northern  and  southern  sections  of  the 
Union.  When  congress  adjourned  Clay  went  to 
Cuba  for  his  health,  and  then  returned  to  Ashland. 
In  December,  1851,  he  was  again  in  Washington, 
but  appeared  only  once  in  the  senate.  He  lived  to 
see  the  substance  of  his  celebrated  compromise  meas- 
ure on  the  subject  of  slavery  pass  into  the  political 
platforms  of  the  whig  and  democratic  parties  at  the 
national  convention  in  June  of  that  year.  After  ap- 
propriate funeral  services  in  the  senate  chamber  his 
remains  were  rcnuivcd  to  Kentuck}-,  the  people  as- 
sembling by  tlujusands  in  the  cities  through  which 
the  funeral  train  passed,  to  do  honor  to  his  memory. 
On  July  10th  he  was  buried  at  Lexington,  Ky., 
where  an  imposing  momnnent  has  been  erected. 
Nine  months  befcu'e  his  death  his  friends  iu  New 
York  caused  to  be  made  a  gold  medal  in  commemor- 
ation of  his  public  services.  Mr.  Clay  said:  "If  any 
one  desires  to  know  the  leading  and  paramount  ob- 
ject of  my  public  life,  the  preservation  of  tlie  I'uion 
will  furnish  him  with  the  key."  Mr.  Clay  died  June 
29,  1853. 

RUSH,  Richard,  secretary  of  the  treasury,  was 
born  in  Philadelphia,  Aug.  38, 1780.  He  was  the  sec- 
ond son  of  the  celebrated  Dr.  Benjamin  Rush,  and  re- 
ceived his  early  instruction  from  his  father  and  at  the 
preparatory  schools,  and  at  the  age  of  fourteen  was 
sent  to  Princeton  College.  At  this  institution  had  been 
educated  both  )iis  father  and  his  maternal  grand- 
father, Richard  Stockton,  both  of  whom  were  signers 
of  the  Declaration  of  Independence.  AVhile  at  college 
young  Richard  was  remarkable  for  his  fondness  for 
debate  and  oratorical  exercises  in  general,  in  which 
intellectual  efforts  he  exhibited  unusual  ability.  He 
was  graduated  the  youngest  in  a  class  of  thirty -three 
in  the  autunm  of  1797,  and  was  at  once  placed  in  the 
olfice  of  William  Lewis,  Esq.,  one  of  the  leaders  of 
the  Philadelphia  bar,  to  study  law.  He  was  admit- 
ted to  practice  iu  December,  1800,  and  during  the 
next  six  or  seven  years  continued  to  devote  himself 
to  study,  not  only  in  law,  but  in  general  literature 
and  political  science.  In  1807,  on  the  occa.sion  of 
the  attack  by  the  British  on  the  frigate  Chesapeake, 
young  Rush  made  his  first  public  speech,  which  was 
received  with  the  warmest  applause.  In  1808  iie 
defended  the  editor  of  the  "Aurora,"  Col.  William 
Duane,  who  was  prosecuted  by  the  commonwealth 
for  libel  on  Gov.  Thomas  McKcau.  This  speech 
gave  him  a  great  reputation,  and  business  began  to 
jpour  in  upon  him.  At  the  next  congressional  elec- 
tion he  was  invited  to  be  a  candidate,'  but  declined. 
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In  1811  he  received  the  appointment  of  attorney- 
general  of  Pennsylvania.  In  the  same  year  Mr. 
Rush  fous^ht  a  duel  with  Jlr.  Peter  A.  Brown,  a 
member  of  the  Philadelphia  bar,  with  whom  he  had 
a  misunderstanding,  but  he  fired  in  the  air  and  neither 
party  received  any  injury.  In  the  meantime,  in 
1809,  Mr.  Rush  had  married  Jliss  Catherine  Eliza 
Murray,  daughter  of  Dr.  .James  Murray  of  Annapo- 
lis, Md.  In  1811  President  JIadison  a]ipointed  Mr. 
Rush  comptroller  of  the  United  States  treasury,  and 
duiing  the  war  with  England,  he  was  one  of  the  ad- 
visers of  the  government.  At  the 
close  of  the  war  he  was  oiTered 
the  position  of  secretary  of  the 
treasury  or  the  atlorney-general- 
ship,    and    he  chose  the   latter. 

S 'Sills  4  Mil  While  holding  this  position  he 
I  ]"j  A  |pl|!  superintended  the  publication  of 
.lriy\  ^M  "The  Laws  of  the  Nation"  in 
four  volumes,  published  in  181.'). 
In  1817,  after  filling  the  post  of 
secretary  of  state  temiiorarilv, 
Mr.  Rush  wa.s  sent  as  minister 
to  England,  where  he  succeeded 
John  Quincy  Adams.  He  repre- 
sented the  United  States  govern- 
ment at  the  t'ourt  of  St.  James 
for  seven  3'ears  with  dignity  and 
courtesy  and  with  the  result  of 
making  a  most  agreeable  imiires- 
sion  upon  those  who  came  in 
contact  with  him.  He  negotiat- 
ed several  most  important  and  dilhcult  treaties; 
one  concerning  the  northwestern  boundary  and  an- 
other the  northea.stcrn  fisheries,  negotiations  which 
brought  him  into  relations  witli  some  of  the  most 
distinguished  English  statesmen.  In  IHS.")  Mr.  Rush 
was  recalled  to  accept  the  position  of  secretary  of 
the  treasury  at  the  hands  of  President  Adams  who 
had  succeeded  Mr.  IMonroc.  In  1828  his  name 
was  on  the  ticket  witli  Mr.  Adams  for  the  candidate 
for  the  vice-presidency,  but  the  ticket  was  defeated. 
On  retiring  with  the  government,  Mr.  Rush  was 
sent  by  the  cities  of  Georgetown  and  Alexandria  to 
England  and  Holland,  cx)inmissionetl  to  solicit  for 
them  a  considerable  loan,  in  which  task  he  was 
completely  successful.  He  was  ne.\t  employed  by 
President  Jackson,  a.ssociated  with  Ben.iamiii  C. 
Howard  to  adjust  the  dispute  as  to  the  boundaries 
between  the  states  of  Ohio  and  Michigan.  This  was 
in  1835.  In  the  following  year  the  president  sent 
him  to  England  to  obtain  the  legacy  bequeathed  by 
Mr.  James  Sniithsou.  Mr.  Rush  was  also  successf  lil 
in  this  mission.  James  Smithson,  an  Englishman 
born  about  1751,  was  always  deeply  interested  in 
science  and  had  collected  a  magniticent  cabinet  of 
minerals,  including  the  rarest  gems,  and  had  written 
numerous  papers  for  scientific  publications.  He 
was  a  member  of  the  Royal  Society  and  the  French 
Inst  itute.  He  died  in  Genoa  in  1829,  and  bequeathed 
his  property,  amounting  to  about  £120,000  sterling, 
to  his  nephew,  Henry  J.  Hungerford,  for  life,  and 
to  his  children  if  there  were  any,  but  otherwise  "to 
the  United  States  for  the  purjjose  of  founding  an 
institution  at  Washington  to  be  called  the  Smith- 
sonian Institution  for  the  increase  and  diffusion  of 
knowledge  among  men."  Jlr.  Hungerford  dying 
without  heirs,  there  was  a  chancery  sint,  when  the 
amount  of  $508,318.46  was  turned  "over  to  5Ir.  Ru.sh 
and  by  him  paid  into  the  treasury  of  the  United 
States.  After  considerable  delay  and  some  diffi- 
culty, congress  passed  the  necessary  enactment,  and 
in  August^  1846,  the  Smitlisonian  Institution  was 
founded.  The  corner-stone  of  the  building  was 
laid  May  1,  1847.  During  his  lifetime  Mr.  Ru.sh 
w.-is  a  regent  of  the  institution.  After  living  several 
vears  in  retirement  Mr.  Rush  was  appointed  by 


President  Polk  minister  to  France,  where  he  re- 
mained from  1847  to  1851,  being  an  eye-witness  of 
the  scenes  which  occurred  during  the  revolution  of 
1848.  In  his  official  capacity  he  was  the  first  for- 
eigner to  recognize  the  new  republic.  Mr.  Rush 
was  a  member  of  the  American  Philosophical  Soci- 
ety and  was  a  man  of  literary  ability  and  a  volumi- 
nous writer.  Besides  his  codification  of  laws  already 
mentioned,  he  published:  "  Narrative  of  a  Residence 
at  the  Court  of  Loudon  from  1817  till  1825;" 
"Washington  in  Domestic  Life  ;"  and  "Occasional 
Productions,  Political,  Diplomatic  and  jMiscellane- 
ous.  Including  a  Glance  at  the  Court  and  Govern- 
ment of  Louis  Philippe,  and  the  French  Revolution 
of  1848."  A  notice  of  Mr.  Rush  published  at  the 
time  of  his  death  thus  siuns  up  his  character:  "He 
was  a  diplomatist  and  statesman,  a  juiist,  a  scholar, 
and  a  writer;  and  he  was  of  the  first  class  in  every 
one  of  these  pursuits.  The  country  will  .sincerely 
regret  the  death  of  one  who.se  name  carries  the  read- 
er back  to  Jellerson's  time,  and  who  was  associated 
with  the  generation  of  great  men,  all  of  whom  have 
passed  away,  and  whom  he  has  gone  to  join,  after  a 
long,  pure,  and  usefid  life,  in  the  course  of  which 
he  wrouged  no  one:  but  Ixnc  himself  as  if  conscious 
that  he  was  responsil)le  for  the  jiroiJer  discharge  of 
the  talents  intrusted  to  him.  His  name  will  have  a 
high  place  in  American  history,  and  will  figure 
there  with  equal  honiu',  whether  the  historian  sliall 
write  of  our  politics  or  our  literature."  Mr.  Rush 
died  in  Philadelphia  Jidy  30,  18.59. 

PORTER,  Peter  Buel,  secretary  of  war,  was 
born  in  Salisbury,  Conn.,  Aug.  4.  1773.  After  be- 
ing well  grounded  in  English  studies,  he  was  sent  to 
Yale,  where  he  was  graduated  in  1791.  and  after- 
ward began  to  stu<ly  law,  and  was  for  a  time  in 
Litchfield  law  .school.  Having  been  admitted  to  the 
bar,  he  went  to  Canandaigua,  N.  Y.,  and  be^in  to 
practice  in  1795,  but  soon  after  settled  at  Black  Rock, 
Niagara  Co.  In  1808  Jlr.  Porter  was  elected  a  mem- 
ber of  the  house  of  representatives  and  placed  on 
the  committee  of  foreign  relations,  being  ajipointed 
chairman.  The  twelfth  congress,  which  assembled 
on  Nov.  4,  1811,  and  of  which  Henry  Clay  was  for 
the  first  time  a  member  and  speaker  of  the  bouse  of 
representatives,  was  notable  for 
its  war  feeling.  The  policy  of  the 
administration  of  Mr.  Jefferson, 
which  was  to  reduce  the  army 
and  navy,  was  now  reversed,  and 
bills  were  passed  for  organizing 
both.  As  chairman  of  the  com- 
mittee on  foreign  relations  Mr. 
Porter  was  influential,  and  is  said 
to  have  introduced  a  report  at 
this  session  of  congress  whicli 
recommended  the  declaration  of 
war  with  Great  Britain.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  President  jMadi- 
son  was  disinclined  to  warlike 
measures,  still  hoping  that  actual 
conflict  might  be  avoided,  but  the 
democrats,  who  were  now  all- 
powerfid  in  congress,  soon  made 
him  understand  that  decided  and 
energetic  action  on  the  part  of  the 
national  government  had  been  determined  on.  Mr. 
Madison  being  informed  that  unless  he  acceded  to 
the  declaration  of  war,  neither  his  nomination  nor 
his  re-election  to  the  presidency  could  be  relied 
upon,  he  concluded  to  waive  his  own  objections, 
and  to  do  all  he  could  for  the  prosecution  of  the  war 
for  which  he  had  no  taste.  In  March,  1812,  Mr. 
^Madison  transmitted  to  congress  a  special  message, 
accompanied  by  certain  docinneuls,  all  of  which 
were  placed  in  tlie  charge  of  the  committee  on  for- 
eign relations,  at  that  time  under  the  chairmanship 
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of  Mr.  Porter,  and  which  were  of  vital  importance, 
having  formed  part  of  the  communication  of  the  ex- 
ecutive by  one  John  Henry,  an  Iilshman,  who  had 
been  a  secret  agent  of  the  British  government  in  the 
northeastern  states,  intriguing  with  the  disaffected 
with  a  design  of  destroying  the  Union,  and  arrang- 
ing a  political  connection  between  the  eastern  part 
and  Great  Britain.    This  John  Henry  had  for  a  time 
held  a  commission  in  the  U.  S.  army,  but  had  set- 
tled in  Canada,  and  was  employed  by  the  governor 
of  that  province.     In  the  prosecution  of  his  nefa- 
rious task  he  made  his  disclosures  to  the  U.  S.  gov- 
ernment, on  account  of  the  refusal  on  the  part  of 
the  British  ministry  to  pay  him  for  his  work.     The 
committee  on  foreign  lelations,  in  making  their  re- 
port upon    this    remarkable   history,   said :    ' '  The 
transaction  disclosed  by  the  president's  message  pre- 
sents to  the  minds  of  the  committee  conclusive  evi- 
dence that  the  British  government,  at  a  period  of 
peace  and  during  the  most  friendly  professions,  has 
heen  deliberately  and  pertidiously  pursuing  measures 
to  divide  these  states,  and  to  involve  our  citizens  in 
all  the  guilt  of  treason  and  the  horrors  of  a  civil 
war."    John  Henry  received,  after  his  disclosure  to 
the  president,  the  sum  of  .$50,000,  drawn  from  the 
treasury  for  the  account  of  the  secret  service  fund. 
Having  received  this  amount  he  sailed  for  France 
on  board  the  U.  S.  sloop  of  war  Wasp,  and  Mr.  Mad- 
ison never  made  known  to  congress  anything  about 
the  character  of  his  disclosures  until  he  was  actually 
on  the  ocean.     It  will  thus  be  seen  that  the  position 
of  Mr.  Porter  was  one  of  exceptional  responsibility, 
and  Ids  patriotism  and  warlike  feeling  were  to  be 
shown  in  still  another  and  more  important  fashion. 
Upon  the  opening  of  the  war  with  Great  Britain  he 
resigned  from  the  house  of  representatives,  and  vol- 
unteered his  services  in  the  army.     He  was  offered 
the  commission  of  brigadier-general,  but  declined  it. 
Eventually  he  was  made  colonel  of  a  regiment  of 
volunteer  troops,  organized  in  the  states  of  Pennsyl- 
vania and  New  York,  with  which  was  also  com- 
bined a  body  of  Indians  chosen  from  among  the  Six 
Nations.     Porter  and  his  corps  did  good  service  in 
the  western  part  of  New  York,  and  on  the  frontier. 
He  fought  bravely  at  Chippewa,  and  commanded 
the  volunteers  at  Lundy's  Lane  under  Gen.  Scott. 
For  a  time  he  was  under  the  command  of  Gen.  Alex- 
ander Smith,  with  whom,  it  is  related,  he  fought  a 
duel  on  accoimt  of  some  personal  disagreement.    At 
the  close  of  the  war  congress  gave  Gen.  Porter  a 
gold  medal,  and  the  legislature  of  the  state  of  New 
Y'ork  presented  him  with  a  sword.     In  1815  he  was 
offered  the  post  of  commauder-in-cliief  of  the  army, 
but   refused  it.      He   was   elected   to  congress  and 
served  for  a  few  months.     Gen.  Porter  was  greatly 
interested  in  the  progress  of  the  Erie  canal,  and  was 
one  of  those  who  were  appointed   to  explore  the 
country  through  which  it  was  built.    In  1816  he  was 
appointed  a  member  of  the  northwestern  boundary 
commission.     On  May  36,  1828,  Mr.  Porter  was  ap- 
pointed secretary  of  war  by  President  John  Quincy 
Adams.     He  died  at  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y''.,  March 
30,  1844. 

BABBOUR,  James,  secretary  of  war,  was  bom 
in  Orange  county,  Va.,June  10,  1T75.  His  father 
was  Col.  Thomas  Barbour,  of  an  old  Virginia  fam- 
ily, who  educated  his  son  to  hold  the  position  of  a 
gentleman,  as  that  title  was  understood  in  Virginia 
in  those  days,  and  who  gave  him  opportunities  to 
acquaint  himself  with  the  law  to  such  an  extent  that 
young  Barbour  was  admitted  to  the  bar  before  he 
was  of  age.  In  1796  he  was  elected  a  member  of 
the  house  of  delegates,  and  continued  to  hold  that 
position  until  he  became  governor  of  the  state  in 
1812.  Gov.  Barbour  was  a  man  of  original  ability 
and  great  force  of  character,  so  much  so  that  he 
reached  the  highest  positions  mainly  from  his  own 


ambition  and  his  own  capacity.  While  in  the  house 
of  delegates  he  was  speaker,  and  was  a  leader  in  for- 
warding all  the  more  important  bills  in  which  he 
took  any  interest.  In  1815  young  Barbour  was  elected 
a  member  of  the  U.  S.  senate,  and  served  as  cliair- 
man  of  the  committee  on  foreign  affairs.  Soon  after 
the  inauguration  of  John  Quincy  Adams  as  president 
of  the  United  States  he  appointed  his  cabinet,  includ- 
ing James  Barbour  as  secretary  of  war.  He  resigned 
in  May.  1828,  to  accept  the  position  of  minister  to 
the  court  of  St.  James,  but  was  recalled  by  President 
Jackson  in  1829.  Gov.  Barbour  was  a  prominent 
whig,  and  in  1839  was  chairman  of  the  whig  conven- 
tion which  nominated  Harrison.  He  died  at  his 
home  in  Virginia  June  8,  1842. 

CRAWFORD,  William  Harris,  regular  nom- 
inee of  the  deuKicratic  party  for  the  U.  S.  presidency, 
1824, was  born  in  Amherst  county,  Va.,  Feb.  84, 1772. 
His  father,  who  had  lost  his  property,  removed  to 
Georgia  and  settled  in  Columbia  county.  After  pro- 
curing such  education  as  the  meagre  facilities  of  the 
time  afforded,  the  boy  became  a  teacher  in  the  Rich- 
mond Academy,  and  with  the  money  thus  earned, 
prosecuted  the  study  of  law.  From  the  first  the 
young  man  took  an  advanced  po- 
sition in  his  profession,  and  was 
appointed  to  prepare  the  first  di- 
gest of  the  laws  of  Georgia  which 
was  made.  Entering  politics  he 
became  a  member  of  the  state 
senate  in  1802,  and  live  years  later 
was  chosen  to  fill  a  vacancy  in  the 
U.  S.  senate  and  served  until  1813, . 
when  he  resigned  to  accept  the 
post  of  minister  to  France,  having 
previously  declined  the  place  of 
secretary  of  war.  During  his  sen- 
atorial term  he  served  as  president 
pro  tern,  of  the  senate,  and  favored 
the  policy  of  the  U.  S.  Bank.  As 
the  result  of  an  alleged  conspiracy 
to  drive  him  from  pulilic  life  Mr. 
Crawford  felt  obliged  to  take  part 
in  two  duels,  in  one  of  which  he 
killed  his  opponent,  and  in  the 
other  was  himself  severely  wounded.  In  1815  he  ac- 
cepted the  post  of  secretary  of  war,  and  filled  the  posi- 
tion until  October,  1816,  when,  on  the  retirement  of  A. 
J.  Dallas  from  the  secretaryship  of  the  treasury,  Mr. 
Crawford  became  his  successor  aud  held  the  place  un- 
til 1825.  Jlr.  Crawford  was  a  stanch  adherent  of 
Thomas  Jefferson,  and  found  himself,  in  consequence, 
in  opposition  to  the  majority  of  his  party,  who  favored 
the  policy  of  internal  improvements  at  the  expense 
of  the  general  government.  Mr.  Calhoun  was  the 
leader  of  the  opposing  faction,  and  was  a  foi-mal 
candidate  for  the  presidential  nomination  which  fi- 
nally went  to  Crawford  in  February,  1824.  In  the 
following  election  Mr.  Crawford  received  41  elect- 
oral votes;  there  being  no  choice  by  the  people,  the 
election  devolved  upon  congress,  which  chose  J.  Q. 
Adams  over  Jackson  and  Crawford,  a  result  said  to 
have  been  brought  aboiit  by  Henry  Clay  who,  as  a 
fourth  candidat'e,  brought  his  friends  to  vote  ^  for 
Adams.  The  manner  in  which  Crawford  adminis- 
tered the  treasm-y  was  made  the  subject  of  congres- 
sional investigation,  and  the  committee,  men  of  all 
parties,  including  Webster  and  Randolph,  declared 
unanimously  as  to  his  ability.  Mr.  Crawford's  health 
was  never  good  after  his  injury.  He  accepted  an 
election  as  circuit  judge  in  his  native  state  and  served 
with  great  efficiency  "until  1831.  He  was  a  man  of 
pronoVmced  religious  views,  an  admirable  conversa- 
tionalist, and  a  dispenser  of  a  hospitality  so  generous 
and  free  that  it  was  noticeable  even  in  a  country 
noted  for  its  hospitality.  He  died  in  Elbert  county, 
Ga.,  Sept.  15,  1834. 
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JACKSON,  Andrew,  seventh  president  of  tlie 
United  States,  was  Ijoni  in  llu-  district  on  the  border 
between  North  and  Smith  Ciirolina,  known  as  the 
Waxhaw  Settlement,  March  15,  1767.     He  came  of 
North  of  Ireland  ancestry,  many  j^jenerations  of  his 
forefathers   havini;   lived   in   or  near  the  town  of 
Carrick  Fergus,  on  the  north  coast  of  Irclaii<i.    Fronv 
that  section  his  father,  Andrew  .lackson,  mijiraled 
to  America  in  170").     He  came  of  a  family  who  had 
been  engaged  in  the  prevailing  trade  of  the  North 
of  Ireland — that  of   linen,   and   Andrew  .lack.son's 
wife,    the    future    president's    mother,    Elizahetli 
Hutchinson  and  her  family. were 
all  linen   weavers.     The    family 
located  on  what  might  be  con- 
.sidered,    in    its    relation   to   the 
birthplace  of  the  Andrew  Jack- 
son under  consideration — as  dis- 
puted territory.     That  is  to  say, 
for  many  years  the  argument  has 
been  kept  up  and  well-sustained 
on  both  sides,  whether  President 
Andrew  Jackson   was   born    in 
North  or  South  Carolina.    It  was 
finally  settled  by  the   historical 
and  biographical  authorities  that 
what  was  known  as  the  Waxhaw 
Settlement,  which  was  first  sup- 
posed   to   be  wholly    in   South 
Carolina,  was,  after  many  years, 
found   to   lie   on  both  sides  the 
boundary  line   between  the  two 
states,  and  that  portion  of  it  in 
which  the  Jacksons  lived   was   actually  in   North 
Carolina.     Nevertheless,    Gen.    Jack.son   did   twice 
announce  himself  as  a  native  of  South   Carolina, 
once  in  a  letter  written  in  1830,  and  again  in  the 
proclamation  addressed  to  the  South  Carolina  Ntilli- 
flers  in  1832.     This  last  might  reasonably  be  con- 
sidered an  excusable  political  aberration.     Certain  it 
is  that  Parton,  after  thorough  research,  determined 
that  at  the  time  of  his  birth,  the  place  where  he 
was  born  was  within  the  limits' of  North  Carolina. 
Shortly  after  the  birth  of  Andrew,  his  mother  moved 
across  the  border  into  South  Carolina,  and  that  fact, 
and   because  his  infancy  and  youth   were  passed 
there,  probably  had  a  great  deal  to  do  with  his  own 
impressions  as  to  his  birthplace;  where  all   was  a 
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wilderness  it  would  indeed  be  difficnlt  to  be  abso- 
lutely certain  on  a  question  of  this  character.  The 
means  for  obtaininir  intellectual  instruction  in  the 
wild  country  where  Andrew  was  born  were  few 
and  inadcqviate.  The  "field"  schools  of  the  colo- 
nics in  those  days  were  only  appropriate  to  the  coun- 
try in  whicli  they  were  ))lacc(i.  The  schooling  was 
of  the  simidcst.  and  mo.stly  conducted  by  itinerant 
teachers,  who  might  possibly  have  come  from  the 
old  coiHitry  under  a  cloud,  with  a  good  imiversity 
education,  or  have  been  simply  grounded,  as  was 
more  frequently  the  case,  in  the  merest  rudiments 
of  instruction,  and  of  this  have  only  convej'ed  a 
very  limited  degree  of  what  was  considered  educa- 
tion. In  truth,  the  learning  of  Andrew  Jackson 
amounted  to  no  more  than  reading,  writing  and 
arithmetic.  His  mother  appears  to  have  had  andii- 
tion  for  him,  and  designed  that  he  should  obtain 
better  instruction  than  was  practicable  in  her  neigh- 
borhood. So  long  as  she  lived  he  was  sent  to  schools 
kept  by  clergymen,  where  the  most  of  his  instruc- 
tion included  the  classics  and  a  certain  limited  prep- 
aration for  college,  with  an  eye  to  the  ministry  as 
a  conclusion;  but  Andrew  never  attended  college, 
and  never  had  the  slightest  inclination  toward  the 
theological  profession.  He  appears  to  have  been  a 
wild,  impetuous,  lively,  reckless  boy,  and  possessed 
of  but  slight  inclination  toward  book  knowledge,  to 
which  very  little  was  added  as  he  grew  older;  and 
as  a  man  he  might  be  fairly  counted  as  comparatively 
uneducated  in  relation  to  his  position.  His  natural 
character,  however,  combined  qualities  which  were 
of  the  greatest  importance  and  value  to  himself,  and, 
as  it  proved,  to  his  coimtry.  He  possessed  physical 
and  moral  courage  to  an  unusual  degree,  and  his 
will  power,  while  not  descending  to  obstinacy,  was 
a  most  positive  force — as  those  who  had  occasion  to 
come  into  contact  with  it  in  after  years  could  surely 
testify;  but  while,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  he  was  never 
able  "to  write  his  own  language  correctly,  he  was  a 
born  fighter,  and  in  that  capacity  made  his  mark  at 
an  early  age.  His  mother  died  in  1781.  and  for  two 
years  thereafter  Andrew  succeeded  in  obtaining 
employment  as  a  school-teacher  in  the  Waxhaw  dis- 
trict, and  after  the  proclamation  of  peace  between 
Great  Britain  and  her  sometime  colonies,  he  deter- 
mined to  study  law.  and  entered  the  office  of  Mr. 
Spruce  McCay  in  Salisbury,  N.  C.     Here  he  studied 
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very  little,  amusing  himself  in  cock-fighting,  horse- 
racing,  card-playing,  and  generally  in  sowing  his 
wild  oats,  of  which  he  was  master  of  an  unusual 
crop.  At  the  age  of  twenty,  he  is  described  as  stand- 
ing six  feet  and  an  inch  in  his  stockings,  veiy  slen- 
der, but  not  awkward,  with  a  face  long,  thin  and 
blonde;  high  narrow  forehead,  a  mass  of  sandy  hair, 
and  deep  blue  eyes,  which  then  and  ever  afterward 
could  blaze  into  the  fiercest  expression  when  he  was 
roused.  His  education  up  to  that  period  included 
splendid  marksmanship,  while  he  was  an  accom- 
lished  horseman,  and  utterly  fearless  in  any  situation 
likeljs  to  occur.  His  temper  was  irritable,  and  he 
was  easily  forced  into  seemingly  ungovernable  rage, 
yet  he  had  a  strength  of  character  and  common 
sense  which  prevented  him  from  flying  into  a  really 
dangerous  passion.  In  1788  Jackson  went  by  wagon- 
train  to  Nashville,  Tenn.,  where  he  began  to  practice 
law.  In  the  next  three  or  four  years  he  had  all  the 
business  he  wanted  to  do.  In  1790-91  occurred  the 
remarkable  romance  which  resulted  in  Jackson's 
marriage.  His  wife  was  originall}'  Rachel  Douelson, 
a  North  Carolinian  by  birth,  daughter  of  Col.  John 
Donelson,  who  was  a  well-to-do  surveyor,  and  who 
had  migrated  from  his  native  state,  Virginia,  to  the 
vicinity  of  Nashville,  ten  years  before.  During 
those  ten  years  Rachel  married  one  Captain  Lewis 
Robards.  Slie  was  a  bright,  active  girl,  full  of 
vivacity,  a  fine  rider  and  dancer,  and  disposed  to 


enjoy  company,  while  her  husband  seems  to  have 
been  jealous  and  tyrannical  to  an  unreasonable  de- 
gree. At  finst  tlie  couple  lived  with  Rachel's  motli- 
er-in-law,  who  took  boarders,  as  was  comnuin  in  the 
Southwest  at  that  time.  After  a  while  her  husband 
began  to  complain  regarding  his  wife  and  her  rela- 
tions with  persons  boarding  in  the  hou.se,  and  event- 
ually sent  her  home  to  the  residence  of  her  mother 
in  Tennessee.  At  her  mother's  house  boarded 
Andrew  Jackson,  and  the  result  of  this  accidental 
acquaintance  was  to  bring  about  .still  further  di.s- 
turbance  between  Mrs.  Robards  and  her  husband, 
the  latter  having  become  reconciled  to  his  wife  and 
settled  in  the  neighborhood.  According  to  history 
current  at  the  time,  nothing  coidd  projieily  have 
been  said  against  his  character  in  this  unfortunate 
affair.  He  was  curiously  romantic  in  his  chivalrous 
regard  for  the  sex  and  his  elevated  impressions  con- 
cerning women.  Notwith.standing  this  fact,  and 
that  the  relations  of  Jackson  with  Mrs.  Robards  were 
well  recognized  as  correct  in  every  ])articular,  her 
jealous  and  passionate  husband  applied  for  a  divorce, 
the  application  including  an  accus.atiou  against  Jack- 
son. The  suit  was  undertaken  in  Kentucky,  and  as 
the  distances  were  greater  in  those  days,  and  false 
impressions  more  easily  conveyed  and  less  easily  con- 
tradicted, tliere  resulted  the  fact  that  Jackson  was 
given  to  understand  that  a  divorce  liad  actually 
been  granted,  and  under  the  circumstances,  while 
experiencing  a  deep  and  .sincere  affection  for  Mrs. 
Robards,  he  felt  also  a  duty  in  regard  to  her,  and 


accordingly,  in  1791,  went  to  Natchez,  where  he 
married  iier.  Two  years  later,  Capt.  Robards 
went  into  court,  antl  demonstrated  easily  enough 
the  existence  of  the  facts  which  he  required  for  the 
purpose  of  procuring  his  divorce,  and  obtained  it. 
On  hearing  of  this,  Jackson  procui-ed  a  new  license 
and  had  the  marriage  ceremony  performed  over 
again.  AVhalever  irregularity  existed  in  the  marriage 
was  due,  in  the  first  instance,  to  the  sly  and  unmanly 
action  of  Capt.  Robards,  and  in  the  next  to  the  con- 
ditions necessarily  obtaining  in  regard  to  court  pro- 
cedure in  a  new  country.  Stress  is  laid  upon  the 
incident  here  becau.se  long  years  afterward  it  rose 
up  to  cast  the  shadow  of  "an  entirely  unintentional 
fault  as  a  blight  upon  the  life  of  Jackson,  and  a 
weapon  in  the  hands  of  his  enemies.  Jackson  made 
his  first  advent  into  political  life  as  a  member  of  a 
convention  called  in  the  territory  of  Tennessee  for 
the  purpose  of  making  a  constitution,  preparatory  to 
applying  for  admissio'n  as  a  state.  The  movenient 
resulted  in  the  success  of  the  application,  and  the 
new  state  being  entitled  to  but  one  member  in  the 
house  of  re])resentatives,  Andrew  Jackson  was 
elected  in  1796  to  serve  the  people  in  the  national 
legislature,  and  heard  President  Washington  in  per- 
son deliver  his  last  message  to  congress.  In  the 
meantime,  as  a  thoughtfid  and  far-seeing  man,  Jack- 
sim  had  begun  to  fornmlate  liis  opinions  with  regard 
to  great  public  questions.  The  result  of  this  was  to 
throw  him  in  opposition  to  the  federalists,  and  par 
ticularh'  to  arou.sc  his  condemnation  of  the  policy  of 
Alexander  Hamilton.  Already,  too,  began  in  his 
mind  the  objections  which  afterward  became  so  im- 
portant a  factor  in  national  history — objections  to 
the  theory  and  practice  of  a  National  Bank.  His 
frontier  nature  revolted  against  anything  like  ex- 
traordinaiT  exjienditures  in  canying  on  the  govern- 
ment, and  he  is  noted  as  having  olijected  violently 
to  an  appropriation  of  money  wherewith  to  fiu'nish 
the  newly  erected  presidential  mansion  in  Washing- 
ton. Perhaps  the  strongest  motive  with  him  at  this 
time  was  his  hatred  of  England,  and  he  was  even 
anxious  to  see  the  British  throne  overturned  by  Na- 
poleon. From  the  house  of  representatives,  Jackson 
went,  in  1797,  to  the  U.  S.  senate,  and  it  was  said  of 
him  by  Jefferson,  who  presided  over  that  body,  that 
he  had  seen  Jackson  get  up  in  a  passion  to  "speak, 
and  so  choke  up  with  rage  that  he  could  not  utter  a 
word.  He  felt  himself  out  of  place  in  the  senate, 
whose  dignity  and  slowness  .seemed  to  him  tedious 
and  ridiculous.  Returning  to  Tennessee,  he  was 
chosen  by  the  legislature  to  a  seat  on  the  bench  of 
the  supreme  court  of  the  state,  tlie  .salary  being  $600 
a  year;  this  position  he  held  until  1804,  whenhe  re- 
signed, in  order  to  settle  up  his  private  affairs.  As 
was  the  case  at  that  period  with  manj-  of  his  ablest 
and  best  supjiorters,  Jaeksim  was  desperately  in- 
volved in  debt,  and  immediately  on  leaving  his 
judicial  position,  he  sold  his  house  and  personal 
estate  at  Hunter's  Hill,  as  it  was  called,  and  some 
2.'),000  acres  of  land  in  other  parts  of  the  state,  an 
act  which  enabled  him  to  pay  off  all  his  debts; 
whereupon  he  took  liis  negroes  and  removed  to  the 
place  ever  after  known  as  The  Hermitage,  where 
he  once  more  lived  in  a  house  of  logs  tuitil  his  new 
mansion  was  completed,  the  situation  being  about 
eleven  miles  from  Nashville.  Tenn.  He  now  formed 
a  partnership  with  one  John  Coffee,  and  ran  his 
planations  and  sold  his  produce  with  great  success, 
sliowing  a  good  head  for  business,  and  thriving  in 
every  direction.  His  slaves  were  always  kindly  and 
consideratelv  treated,  and  everything  about  his  plan- 
tation was  systematic  and  well  arranged.  Toward 
his  inferiors,  .Iaeks(m  was  always  kind,  courteous, 
and  gentle;  with  his  social  equals,  on  the  contrary,  he 
was  apt  to  be  arrogant,  dictatorial,  and  even  quarrel 
some.     Already,  in  1795,  after  some  words  with  an 
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opposing  counsel,  wliile  he  was  practising  law,  lie 
had  fought  a  duel,  and  in  1790  he  was  near  to  shout- 
ing at  sight  the  celebrated  John  Sevier,  governiir  of 
Tennessee,  on  aecdunt  of  some  disagrecMuent  in  re- 
gard to  the  circumstances  of  Jackson's  marriage, 
always  a  sore  point  with  him.  Ten  j-ears  later  he 
fought  his  duel  with  Charles  Dickinson,  in  which 
Dickinson  was  killed  and  Jackson  received  a  wound, 
from  whose  effects  he  never  recovered.  Old  Tom 
Benton  said  of  Jack.sou;  "Retired  fnmi  tlie  U.  S. 
.senate,  and  from  the  supreme  judicial  bench  of  the 
state,  tliis  future  warrior  and  iiresidcnt  was  living 
upon  Ills  farm  on  the  banks  of  tlie  Cumberland 
vvlica  the  war  of  1813  broke  out.  He  was  a  major- 
general  in  tlie  Tennessee  militia,  the  only  place  he 
would  contiime  to  hold.  His  friends  believed  he 
liad  military  genius."  But  in  the  meantime  Burr's 
attem|)ted  treason  had  brought  that  .Machiavellian 
conspirator  into  eommuuicatiim  with  Jackson, 
though  without  result  so  far  as  involving  the  latter 
in  Burr's  mysterious  expedition  was  eonciTiied. 
One  incident,  however,  of  this  acqmuntance  was 
that  Jackson  became  opposed  to  Jefferson,  and  made 
a  speech  in  liichmond  attacking  him,  which  also 
brought  him  into  conflict  with  JIadison.  '\'et  when 
Madison  was  president  and  the  war  of  1813  broke 
out.  Jackson  gatheied  together  mon'  than  3,0110 
men,  anil  oll'ered  tlieir  services  and  his  own  to  the 
government.  The  earliest  ojierations  of  the  United 
i5tat<'s  in  (Ids  war  had  proved  unsuccessful.  Hidl's 
failure  in  Canada  had  caused  the  Americans  to  fear 
the  dire<-tion  of  the  Briti-sh  forces  against  the  forts 
of  the  Gulf  of  Me.vico,  and  the  governor  of  Tennes- 
see was  re((uested  to  send  troops  for  the  reinforce- 
ment of  Gen.  Wilkinson,  who  was  in  command  at 
New  Orleans.  This  brought  into  .service  Gen.  Jack- 
son and  his  volunteers,  and  on  Jan.  7,  ISlii.  he 
started  down  the  river  for  New  Orleans ;  but  I  hrough 
some  irregularity,  on  liis  arrival  at  Natchez  Jackson 
received  orders  from  Wilkinson  to  halt,  as  no  ]irep- 
arations  had  lieen  made  for  his  troops  at  New 
Orleans.  This  amounted  practically  to  an  order  to 
disband  500  miles  fnmi  home,  without  pay,  means 
of  transport  or  comndssariat  or  hospital  stores;  but 
Jackson  determined  to  permit  no  such  outrage  as 
this,  and,  though  in  disobedience  of  orders,  marched 
his  troops  back  in  a  body  to  their  own  state,  reach- 
ing Nashville  May  33,  1813;  and  his  conduct  on  this 
occasion  was  afterward  approved  by  the  govern- 
ment, which  eventually  paid  the  expenses  of  the 
movement.  It  was  during  this  trip  from  Natchez 
that  Jack.son  obtained  the  name  of  "Old  Hickory," 
wliich  was  an  outgrowth  of  a  remark  by  some  sol- 
dier that  he  was  tough,  followed  by  the  assertion 
that  he  was  "tough  as  hickory,"  this  being  reduced 
to  "hickory,"  and  finally,  as  a  mark  of  affection, 
the  whole  being  included  in  the  phra.se  "Old  Hick- 
ory." The  war  with  England  had  brought  about 
Indian  encroachments,  the  result,  practically,  of  the 
western  progress  of  white  settlers  constantly  driving 
the  natives  before  them.  Tecumseh  had  planned  to 
organize  the  tribes  of  the  entire  country  between 
Florida  and  the  lakes  in  a  deterntined  effort  to  push 
back  tlie  white  man  to  the  coast.  Tecum.seh's  own 
■work  was  among  the  Cherokees,  Creeks  and  Semi- 
noles.  In  the  meantime,  Gen.  Harrison  had  over- 
whelmingly defeated  Tecumseh 's  brother  at  Tippe- 
canoe, and  broken  the  design  at  that  point,  but 
1813-13  proved  to  be  Tecumseh's  years,  and  the 
movement  was  started  by  an  outbreak  in  Alabama, 
in  August,  1813,  known  as  the  "  Massacre  of  Port 
Mimms."  This  outrage  aroused  Tennessee,  and 
G^n.  Jackson,  as  commander-in-chief  within  that 
state,  issued  a  call  for  volunteers  in  his  position. 
Within  a  montli  he  had  sent  Col.  Coffee,  with  .500 
cavalry,  to  Huntsville,  Ala.,  and  followed  him 
shortly  after  with  reinforcements,  lighting  on  Nov. 


9th  the  battle  of  Talladega,  in  which  the  enemy 
were  entirely  worsted,  leaving  390  dead  on  the  field. 
Jack.son  pushed  forward,  having  now  about  1,000 
troops,  raiding  the  Indians  wherever  he  could  find 
them,  and  always  with  success.  This  continued 
until  the  latter  part  of  March,  when  the  Creeks  made 
their  tinal  stand  at  a  bend  of  tlie  Tallapoosa  river, 
about  tifty-tive  miles  from  Fort  Strother,  having 
about  900  warriors.  Here  Jackson  coniiiletely 
cru.shed  them  with  his  army  of  3,000  men,  but  few 
escajiing,  5.57  dead  Creeks  being  found  ujion  the 
battle-tield.  This  wiped  (Hit  the  Indian  movement 
in  Florida,  and  Jackson  immediately  started  for 
New  Orleans,  which  he  found  protected  by  only 
3.000  men,  with  the  immortal  schooner  ('aroline  and 
the  shi])  Louisiana  lying  at  anchor  in  the  river,  with- 
out men.  In  the  meantime  the  army  of  Peusacola, 
under  Gen.  Coffee,  was  apiiroacliing,  and  volunteers 
from  Tennessee,  under  Gen.  Carroll,  were  moving 
toward  him,  so  that  he  had  two  or  three;  thousand 
troops  in  hand,  4,000  more  on  the  way,  six  gun- 
boats, two  armed  vessels,  and  the  forts  gariisoned 
by  a  few  regulars.  With  this  small  force,  mostly 
inexperienced  volunteers,  he  had  to  contend  with  a 
fleet  of  fifty  ships,  carrying  1,000  guns,  and  a  land 
force  of  30,000  veterans.  On  the  afternoon  of  Dec. 
33,  1814,  the  British  being  encamped  nine  miles  be- 
low the  city,  Jackson  sent  the  little  Carolina  against 
them,  and  a  broadside  of  her  small  armament  dealt 


great  destruction  among  the  British  soldiers.  .lack- 
son's  land  force  followed  up  this  movement  and  pro- 
duced a  considerable  impression  upon  the  enemy. 
That  night  he  began  his  celebrated  fortification  of 
New  Orleans.  Meanwhile  the  British  made  their 
preparations  for  reducing  the  city,  and  on  Jan.  1, 
1815,  they  began  to  bombard  the  American  works, 
which  consisted  of  earth  and  cotton  bales,  but  the 
American  batteries  proved  to  be  loo  strong  for  them, 
and  after  some  severe  firing,  the  British  retired,  and 
made  a  movement  to  turn  the  American  line.  The 
fight  on  Sunday,  Jan.  8th,  ever  celebrated  in  Ameri- 
can history,  was  one  of  the  most  remarkable  ever 
chronicled.  Just  before  dawn.  Gen.  Pakenham 
gave  the  .signal  for  assault,  and  it  is  a  fact,  incredible 
as  it  may  appear,  that  the  American  fire  was  so 
fierce  that  in  twenty-five  minutes  these  thousands  of 
British  veterans  were  repulsed  and  entirely  routed. 
In  two  hours  every  British  gun  was  silenced  and  its 
defenders  driven  to  the  rear.  On  the  British  side 
there  were  700  killed,  1,400  wounded,  and  500 
prisoners,  while  .Jackson's  loss  was  eight  killed  and 
thirteen  wounded.  It  was  a  great  victory,  and  the 
news  of  it,  as  it  spread  through  the  country,  raised 
Gen.  Jackson  to  the  position  of  a  hero.  Resolutions 
of  thanks  and  ]3raise  to  him  were  passed  by  the  legis- 
latures of  nearly  all  the  states  of -the  Union,  while 
the  thanks  of  congress  were  given  him  by  a  unani- 
mous vote,  and  a  gold  medal  ordered  to  be  struck 
and  jiresented  to  him  as  a  testimonial  of  his  splendid 
achievement.  This  battle  ended  the  war,  which 
had  really  been  closed  by  the  treaty  of  peace  made 
at  Ghent,  Dec.  34,  1814,  news  of  which  did  not 
reach  Washington  until  Feb.   14,   1815.     On   Apr. 
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6th,  Jackson  returned  to  Tennessee,  and  settled  down 
for  a  summer's  rest  at  the  "Hermitage."  So  great 
was  the  enthusiasm  aroused  by  Jackson's  military 
success  that  he  was  now  freely  mentioned  as  a  possi- 
ble candidate  for  the  presidency,  to  succeed  Presi- 
dent Madison,  at  that  time  closing  his  second  term; 
but  in  November,  1817,  he  was  again  called  into  the 
field  to  repress  a  revolt  of  the  Seminole  Indians  in 
Florida.  Jackson's  actions  through  this  conflict 
were  imperious  and  dictatorial.  The  Indian  trouble 
was  complicated  with  the  Spanish  authority  in 
Florida,  and,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  Jackson  invaded 
the  dominion  of  a  king  who  was  at  peace  with  the 
United  States,  seized  a  fortress  of  his  province,  and 
expelled  its  garrison,  all  of  which  placed  the  U.  S. 
government  in  a  delicate  situation.  However,  John 
Quincy  Adams,  secretary  of  state,  supported  Jack- 
son in  his  action,  being  opposed  by  Henry  Clay, 
who  was  severe  in  his  comment  and  criticism.  Out 
of  this  course,  on  the  part  of  Clay,  began  the  per- 
sistent feud  which  existed  between  Jackson  and  him- 
self thereafter.  Jackson  was,  however,  sustained 
by  the  committee  of  the  whole.  Spain  ceded  Florida 
to  the  United  States,  and  President  Monroe  ap- 
pointed Jackson  its  first  governor.  Finding  his 
powers  as  governor  more  strictly  limited  than  suited 
his  views,  Jackson  only  held  the  office  for  a  few 
weeks,  and  in  Novem- 
ber, 1821,  returned  to 
"The  Hermitage."  On 
July  20,  1832,  Jackson 
was  nominated  by  the 
Tennessee  legislature 
for  the  presidency.  In 
the  following  year  he 
was  again  elected  to  the 
U.  S.  senate,  where  he 
was  known  as  a  high 
tariff  man,  but  taking 
little  part  in  debate.  His  feeling  with  regard  to  his 
nomination  for  the  presidency  may  be  judged  from  a 
statement  made  by  Bishop  Paine,  who  at  that  time 
called  at  "The  Hermitage  "  and  spoke  to  the  gener- 
al in  regard  to  it.  The  latter  said;  "  I  have  been  look- 
ing forward  to  a  release  from  public  oflice  and  its 
cares,  thinking  I  would  then  attend  in  earnest  to  my 
religious  affairs,  and  I  dread  the  excitement  likely  to 
spring  \ip  if  my  friends  persist.  I  do  not  covet  more 
honors;  my  country  has  honored  Ine  enough,  and  I 
prefer  quiet;  but  having  said  that  no  one  should  .seek 
the  ortice,  nor  any  patriot  reject  it  when  called  to  it,  I 
can  only  say  I  could  not  refuse  it  if  tendered."  The 
election  in  November,  1824,  showed  99  electoral  votes 
for  Jackson;  84  for  Adams;  41  for  Crawford,  and  37 
for  Clay.  None  of  the  candidates  having  a  majority, 
the  election  was  thrown  into  the  house  of  repre- 
sentatives, where  a  president  must  be  chosen  from 
the  tliree  highest  names  on  the  list,  thus  throw- 
ing out  Clay  altogether;  the  election  resulted  in 
Adams  becoming  president,  he  having  obtained  the 
support  of  Clay.  The  charge  was  made,  and  by 
many  believed  'that  this  was  the  result  of  a  corrup"t 
bargain  between  Adams  and  Clay,  and  this  belief 
brought  about  tlie  duel  between  tlie  latter  and  John 
Randolph  of  Roanoke.  In  the  course  of  a  debate  on 
the  subject  of  an  international  congress  of  American 
republics,  Randolph  denoimced  the  administration, 
alluding  to  Adams  and  Clay  as  a  "  combination  of 
the  Puritan  and  blackleg."  Clay  challenged  Ran- 
dolph, and  a  bloodless  duel  was  fought  Apr.  8, 
1820.  Jackson  and  his  frienrls  felt  the  defeat  se- 
riously, although  with  no  real  grounds  therefor, 
and  Jackson  could  never  be  made  to  change  his 
opinion  that  Clay  was  in  some  way  responsible. 
The  nomination  of  Jackson  was  such  a  departure 
from  established  precedent  as  to  carry  defeat  in  its 
trail.     Up  to  that  period  the  presidents  of  the  United 


States  had  been  men  distinguished  for  everything 
which  Jackson  lacked.  Highly  educated,  rendered 
courtly  and  diplomatic  by  their  associations,  they 
were  the  exact  opposites  to  the  "field"  .school 
formed  Jackson,  with  his  after- plantation  and  rough 
battle-field  and  campaign  experiences — but  none  of 
this  mattered  in  the  end.  His  defeat  roused  a  state 
of  feeling  which,  being  backed  by  Martin  Van 
Buren  with  his  powerful  influence,  resulted  in  the 
determination,  on  the  part  of  those  who  had  been 
beaten,  to  nominate  and  elect  Jackson  in  1828,  and 
this  was  precisely  what  was  done.  At  the  election 
in  that  year,  Jackson  received  178  votes  in  the 
electoral  college,  being  47  more  than  was  necessary. 
Before  he  had  entered  upon  the  duties  of  his  office, 
however,  on  Dec.  22,  1828,  he  met  with  the  greatest 
misfortune  of  his  life  in  the  loss  of  his  beloved  wife. 
She  died  very  suddenly,  and  the  anguish  of  the  old 
general  at  this  unexpected  bereavement  is  described 
as  most  intense  and  pitiful.  He  sat  in  a  chair  by 
her  dead  body,  with  his  face  bowed  and  his  head  in 
his  hands,  weeping.  To  friends  who  called  to  con- 
dole with  him,  he  said:  "What  are  the  world  and 
its  honors  to  me  since  she  is  taken  from  me  ?  "  He 
never  was  quite  the  same  man  afterward.  His  spirit 
was  subdued,  and  it  is  said  that  his  old-time  ex- 
clamation, "By  the  Eternal!"  very  rarely  passed 
his  lips  after  the  death  of  Mrs.  Jackson.  Jackson's 
first  administration  was  most  noted,  perhaps,  for  the 
establishment  of  the  system  "To  the  victors  belong 
the  spoils. "  This  principle  he  carried  out  practically, 
and  during  the  J'ear  1829  his  removals  from  office 
were  greater  than  had  ever  been  known  before,  and 
they  were  acknowledged  to  be  removals  because  of 
opposition  to  him,  while  the  concurrent  appoint- 
ments were  made  from  among  those  who  had  aided 
his  electi(m.  Jackson's  next  important  administra- 
tive act  was  brought  about  by  his  contest  with  the 
Bank  of  the  United  States,  at  that  time  a  flourishing 
institution,  with  a  capital  of  $35,000,000;  $6,000,000 
or  $7,000,000  on  deposit  of  public  money,  and  $6,- 
000,000  more  of  private  depo.sits.  Its  circulation 
was  $12,000,000;  its  discounts  more  than  $40,000,- 
000  a  3'ear,  and  its  annual  profits  were  over  $3,000,- 
000.  The  central  bank  was  in  Philadelphia,  and  it 
had  twenty-five  branches  located  in  the  principal 
cities  of  the  Union.  Every  state  in  the  Union,  and 
every  civilized  country  in  the  world,  was  represented 
among  its  stockholders.  In  his  first  message  Jack- 
son attacked  the  principle  upon  which  the  Bank  of 
the  United  States  existed,  and  again  in  the  next  ses- 
sion of  congress.  In  the  first  session  of  the  twenty- 
second  congress,  the  question  of  rechartering  the 
bank  came  up,  and  a  bill  to  that  effect  was  passed. 
The  president  vetoed  it.  His  ground  was,  in  a. 
word,  "Monopolj-."  It  was  impossible  to  pass  the 
bill  over  his  veto,  and  the  bank,  as  a  government 
institution,  came  to  an  end  on  March  4,  1836;  it 
continued  business  as  ii  private  bank  for  six  years, 
when  it  failed,  ruining  thousands.  It  was  during' 
Jackson's  first  administration  that  the  expression 
"kitchen  cabinet  "  came  into  use.  It  was  brought 
into  existence  by  the  fact  that  Jackson,  who,  except- 
ing Martin  Van  Buren,  had  no  prominent  or  well- 
known  men  in  his  cabinet,  made  clerks  of  his  secre- 
taries, while  using  as  confidential  advisers  a  few 
intimate  friends:  ^mos  Kendall,  Duff  Green,  Isaac 
Hill  and  others,  who  became  known  as  the  "  kitchen 
cabinet."  They  were  all  machine  politicians,  two 
of  them  being  editors  of  partisan  newspai^ers,  the 
worst  possible  advisers  for  a  president,  and  the  men 
who  were  doubtless  responsible  for  all  the  political 
evils  that  have  existed  in  the  governmental  .system 
of  the  United  States  since  their  time.  Of  all  the 
presidents  of  the  United  States,  except  Jefferson 
and  Lincoln,  Jackson  may  be  considered  to  have 
exerted   the  most   important  impression  upon  the 
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politics,  and  thus  upon  the  history  of  the  country. 
In  1833  Jackson  was  re-elected  to  the  presidency  by 
a  still  larger  majority  in  the  electoral  college  than 
before.  The  year  1833  was  important  on  account 
of  the  nullification  action  of  South  Carolina,  headed 
by  John  C.  Calhoun,  the  point  being  the  avowed 
determination  on  tlie  part  of  that  state  to  disobey 
the  tariff  law  of  1838  and  the  amendment  to  the 
same  of  1833,  and  the  announcement  on  the  part  of 
the  state  that  if  the  government  of  the  United  States 
should  attempt  to  enforce  the  tariff  law,  South 
Carolina  would  no  longer  consider  lierself  a  member 
of  the  Federal  Union.  Jackson  was  equal  to  the 
occasion.  He  is  issued  a  proclamation  which  electri- 
fied the  country  and  thoroughly  scared  Soutli  Caro- 
lina from  her  threatened  designs  of  luillification. 
In  fact,  the  president  was  resolved  tliat  with  the 
first  overt  act,  John  C.  C-alhoun  should  find  himself 
a  prisoner  of  state,  charged  witli  higli  treason. 
When  Gen.  Jackson  lay  ujion  his  death-bed,  he  was 
asked  by  Dr.  Edgar  wliat  he  would  have  done  if 
Calhoun  and  the  other  uullitiers  had  kept  on. 
"Hung  them,  sir,  high  as  Haman.  Tiiey  .should 
have  been  a  terror  to  traitors  to  all  time,  and  posteri- 
ty would  have  pronounced  it  the  best  act  of  my 
life."  In  1833  Mr.  Clay  quieted  tlie  nnllitication 
excitement  by  his  celebrated  "  Compnimi.se  bill" 
for  the  regulation  of  the  tariff,  whicli  llie  jircsidcnt 
reluctantly  signed.  Jack.son  retireil  from  tlie  presi- 
dency at  tlie  age  of  seventy,  with  sliattcred  health, 
an  inlirm  old  man.  Jackson's  methods  in  his  foreign 
policy  were  not  unlike  those  just  described  in  regard 
to  home  quarrels.  An  instance  occurred  in  1833, 
when  France  defaulted  on  a  payment  of  money  ar- 
ranged by  treaty  stijiulalidn.  The  draft  bring  pre- 
sented to  the  French  uiiuister  of  tinancc,  payment 
■was  refused  on  the  jilea  that  the  projier  appropria- 
tion had  not  been  made  by  the  chambers.  In  his 
next  message  to  congress,  Jackson  recommended 
the  passage  of  a  law  authorizing  the  capture  of 
French  vessels  enough  to  make  up  the  amount  due. 
The  French  government  was  naturally  infuriated, 
and  war  was  threatened  unless  the  president  should 
apologize;  whereupon  the  Britisli  government  recom- 
mended to  France  a  more  amicable  attitude,  with 
the  result  that  the  claim  was  paid  without  further 
delay.  Jackson  died  at  his  home,  "The  Hermit- 
age," June  8,  1845,  and  was  buried  in  a  corner  of 
the  garden  of  that  property,  eighty  yards  from  the 
dwelling,  where  his  remains  were  afterward,  in  com- 
pany with  those  of  his  wife,  covered  by  a  massive 
monument  of  Tennessee  limestone.  His  lo.ss  was 
deeply  felt  throughout  the  country,  and  evidences 
of  mourning  were  exhibited  in  all  the  principal 
towns  and  cities.  The  24th  of  the  month  was  set 
apart  by  the  citj'  of  New  York  for  a  special  pageant 
in  memory  of  the  deceased  soldier  and  president,  the 
result  being  a  nmst  impressive  and  solemn  spectacle. 

CALHOUN,  John  C,  secretary  of  state.  (See 
Index. ) 

VAN  BTJREN,  Martin,  secretary  of  state. 
(See  Index.) 

LIVINGSTON,  Edward,  secretary  of  state  and 
minister  to  France,  was  born  at  Clermont,  Columbia 
Co.,  N.  Y.,  May  30,  1764,  youngest  sou  of  Robert 
R.  Livingston,  and  younger  brother  of  Chancellor  R. 
R.  and  Gen.  H.  B.  Livingston.  He  was  graduated 
from  Princeton  in  1781.  read  law  at  Albany  and 
New  York  in  17S.5,  and  began  practice  in  tlie  lat- 
ter city,  where  he  rapidly  rose  to  eminence  at  the 
bar.  He  was  in  congress  for  three  terms,  179.>- 
1801,  and  distinguished  as  an  anti-federalist.  In 
1801  he  was  made  by  President  Jefferson  U.S.  district 
attorney  for  New  York,  and  elected  mayor  of  the 
city.  His  "Judicial  Opinions,"  delivered  in  the 
mayor's  court,  appeared  in  1803.  His  popularity  was 
made  manifest  by  the  general  interest  aad  sympathy 


shown  when  he  was  attacked  by  the  yellow  fever  in 
1803.  In  this  year  he  met  with  a  more  serious  mis- 
fortune which  cut  short  his  career  in  the  North. 
Through  the  dishonesty  of  a  clerk  he  became  a  de- 
faulter to  the  U.  S.  government,  and  was  involved 
in  difficulties  which  were  not  settled  until  long  after. 
He  at  once  gave  up  his  offices,  made  an  a.ssignment 
of  his  property,  and  early  in  1804  removed  to  New 
Orleans  to  begin  life  anew.  The  territory  was 
newly  acquired,  its  laws  were  in  confusion,  and  his 
first  service  here  was  to  frame  a 
code  of  procedure,  which  was  in 
force  from  1805  to  1825.  His  suc- 
cess at  the  bar  was  brilliant,  but 
some  of  the  lands  which  he  received 
in  payment  were  claimed  by  the 
citj';  an  appeal  was  taken  to  the 
federal  government  and  prolonged 
litigation  ensued,  from  which  his 
heirs  derived  more  benefit  than 
himself.  President  Jefferson,  whose 
mind  liad  been  turned  against  his 
old  adherent  by  various  catises,  in- 
cluding an  absurd  accusation  by 
Gen.  .i.  Wilkinson,  of  complicity 
with  Burr's  attempts,  attacked  him 
in  a  message  to  congress,  March  7, 
1808,  and  in  a  pamphlet,  to  which 
he  replied  with  vigor.  During  the 
war  of  1813  he  was  of  much  service 
to  Gen.  Jackson,  and  their  friend- 
ship was  never  interrupted.  In  1820  he  was  in  the 
Louisiana  legislature,  and  two  years  later  was  elected 
to  (•oiigress,  where  he  retained  his  seat  until  1829. 
His  "Report  of  the  Plan  of  the  Penal  Code,"  made 
to  the  Louisiana  assembly  in  1831,  was  republished 
in  England  and  France,  and  though  not  adopted  in 
Louisiana,  has  had  much  influence  on  legislation 
elsewhere.  It  was  followed  by  "A  System  of  Pe- 
nal Law"  for  the  state,  1836,  and  another  for  the 
United  States,  1836;  he  gave  his  chief  attention  while 
in  congress  to  the  latter,  and  to  efforts  on  behalf 
of  the  navy  and  for  the  protection  of  American 
sailors  when  abroad.  With  M.  Lislet  lie  prepared 
in  1833-34  a  civil  code  for  his  adopted  state.  In 
1836  he  was  able  to  pay  his  debt  to  the  U.  S.  gov- 
ernment with  interest  in  full.  He  passed  from  the 
house  to  the  U.  S.  senate  in  1839,  but  resigned  in 
the  spring  of  1831  to  succeed  Van  Buren  as  secre- 
tary of  state.  While  minister  to  France,  1833-35, 
he  was  elected  into  the  Academy.  The  closing 
months  of  his  life  were  spent  on  an  estate  left  him 
in  1838  by  his  sister,  the  widow  of  Gen.  R.  Mont- 
gomery, near  Rhinebeck,  N.  Y.;  there  he  died  May 
23,  1836,  leaving  an  international  reputation  as^  a 
great  lawyer.  His  eulogy  was  pronounced  by  Mig- 
net  in  the  French  Academy  ;  "  Recollections"  of 
him,  by  his  brother-in-law,  A.  d'Avezac.  appeared 
in  1840",  and  his  Life,  by  C.  H.  Hunt,  in  1864. 

McLANE,  Louis,  secretary  of  the  treasuiy,  was 
born  iu  Smyrna,  Del.,  May  38,  1776.  He  was  the 
son  of  Allen  McLane,  a  revolutionary  soldier,  and 
speaker  of  the  legislature  of  Delaware.  At  the  age 
of  twelve  years  young  McLane  obtained  a  midship- 
man's warrant,  and  was  ordered  to  the  frigate  Pliil- 
adelphia,  at  that  time  under  the  command  of  Stephen 
Decatur,  father  of  the  celebrated  commodore  of  that 
name.  On  board  this  ship  young  JlcLane  sailed  on 
a  cruise  which  lasted  nearly  twelve  months,  but  on 
his  return  to  the  United  States  in  1801,  owing  to  the 
persistent  and  earnest  entreaties  of  his  mother,  he 
resigned  from  the  navy.  He  now  devoted  himself 
to  the  completion  of  his  education,  and  studied  at 
the  College  of  Newark,  Delaware,  where  he  com- 
pleted a  full  course,  and  then  began  to  study  law  in 
the  office  of  the  late  James  A.  Bayard,  gaining  the 
confidence  of  the  latter  in  an  unusual  degree,  not 
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only  by  his  talents  and  his  assiduity,  but  by  his 
amiable  disposition.     Mr.  McLane  was  admitted  to 
the  bai'  iu  1807,   and  almost  immediately  his  elo- 
quence and  his  evident  knowledge  of  the  law  made 
him  conspicuous,  and  gave  him  a  large  practice.    He 
soon  became  elevated  to  the  first  eminence  in  his  pro- 
fession.    His  capacity  as  a  public  speaker,  his  accu- 
rate perception,  and  his  remarkable  power  of  argu- 
ment, enabled  him  to  reach  an  eminent  rank  at  the 
bar  of  his  native  state.    In  1S13  Mr.  McLane  married 
the  eldest  daughter  of    Hubert 
Milligau.     Brought  up  in  the  po- 
litical school  of  Washington,  Mr. 
McLane   began  his   career  as  a 
memlier  of  the  party  of  which 
the  chief  was  the   head,  and  to 
■which  he  ever  remained  united. 
During  the   war   of    1813,    Mr. 
McLane  worked  on  the  fortifica- 
tions of  his  town,  and  joined  a 
-N^  ^^'  /^^k  volunteer  company  commanded 

^i=^-  ^  '^^i  by  the  late  CiBsar  A.  Rodney,  af- 
terward attorney-general  of  the 
United  States,  and  returned  to 
the  defence  of  Baltimore.  An 
oiation  which  he  delivered  July, 
1813,  establi.slied  his  reputation  as 
an  orator  and  a  good  citizen.  In 
1816  Mr.  McLane  was  elected  a 
representative  in  congress,  taking 
his  seat  at  the  commencement  of 
the  first  session  of  the  fifteenth  congress,  Dec.  1, 1817. 
He  continued  to  be  a  member  of  the  house  of  repre- 
sentatives until  1837.  His  course  as  a  legislator  is  de- 
scribed as  having  been  mauly,  liberal  and  patriotic. 
He  was  specially  honored  as  an  expounder  of  the  con- 
stitution, and  also  an  economist,  voting  against  all 
propositions  involving  unnecessary  or  exorbitant  ex- 
penditures. He  strongly  supported  measures  of  inter- 
nal improvement,  especially  those  which  would  result 
in  rendering  it  easy  to  convey  men  and  munitions  of 
war  to  the  interior  of  the  country,  without  the  pos- 
sibility of  hostile  interruption.  The  exiierience  of 
the  last  war  taught  him,  as  it  did  many  other  states- 
men at  the  time,  the  necessity  for  preparation  for 
such  conflicts  in  times  of  peace.  On  two  occasions 
while  in  congress  Mr.  McLane  found  himself  in  a 
position  of  antagonism,  not  only  to  his  own  constitu- 
ents, but  to  the  state  generally.  The  first  was  on 
the  celebrated  Missouri  question  on  the  restriction 
of  that  state  with  regard  to  slavery.  Mr.  McLane 
was  instructed  bj-  the  legislature  of  his  state  to  vote 
in  favor  of  restricting  the  new  state  from  permitting 
the  existence  of  slavery  within  its  limits.  Under  the 
oath  which  he  had  taken  to  support  the  constitution, 
he  decided  to  go  against  these  instructions,  and  in 
the  belief  that  they  were  unconstitutional,  he  did  so, 
the  result  being  that,  despite  personal  objection  that 
was  made  in  some  quarters,  he  was  elected  to  the  suc- 
ceeding congress,  and  his  reputation  was  more  firmly 
established  than  ever.  Again,  in  1834  the  failure  of 
the  election  of  the  president  by  the  people  made  it  the 
duty  of  the  house  to  mak^  a  selection  from  the  three 
candidates  having  the  highest  number  of  votes.  Mr. 
McLane  held  that  in  giving  his  vote  for  president  un- 
der the  constitutional  provisions  devolving  the  elec- 
tion upon  the  liouse  of  representatives,  it  was  his 
right  to  vote  according  to  his  own  judgment,  with- 
out being  bound  either  by  his  instructions  from  his 
constituents  or  by  any  popular  preference  exhibited. 
He  acted  in  agreement  with  the  principle  which  he 
laid  down  and  gave  his  vote  conscientiously  to  the 
candidate  having  the  smallest  number  of  votes.  In 
the  house,  Mr,  McLane  was  a  member  of  the  com- 
mittee on  commerce,  chairman  of  the  federal  com- 
mittee, chairman  of  the  committee  of  ways  and 
means,  and  member  of  the  special  committee  to  in- 


vestigate the  affairs  of  the  Bank  of  the  United 
States.  In  1837  Mr.  McLane  was  elected  by  the 
legislature  of  Delaware  to  a  seat  in  the  senate  of  the 
United  States.  In  the  house  and  in  the  senate  he 
proved  himself  iu  favor  of  a  tariff  policy,  both  as 
a  source  of  revenue  and  as  a  measure  of  protec- 
tion to  domestic  manufacture.  In  May,  1839,  Gen. 
Jackson  appouited  Mr.  McLane  minister  of  the 
United  States  to  the  court  of  St.  James.  In  this  po- 
sition he  displayed  such  a  happy  combination  of 
diplomatic  qualities  that  lie  made  the  most  favorable 
impression  upon  the  court  and  the  people  of  Gi'eat 
Britain.  He  remained  abroad  two  years,  and  in  1831 
was  appointed  secretary  of  the  treasury  in  the  second 
cabinet  of  Gen.  Jackson.  Here  he  displayed  unsus- 
pected talent  for  the  administration  of  financial  af- 
fairs, while  at  the  same  time  his  conciliatory  spirit 
.served  to  sustain  harmony  between  the  sections  of  the 
United  States  at  a  time  when  thisw-as  threatened  by 
the  free-trade  policy  of  the  people  of  the  southern 
states.  In  1838  Mr.  McLane  was  appointed  secretary 
of  state.  The  change  was  made  in  consequence  of 
his  having  refused,  as  secretary  of  the  treasury, 
to  permit  the  removal  of  the  government  dejiosits 
from  the  United  States  Bank.  In  1834  Mr.  JIcLaue 
retired  from  the  cabinet,  and  from  that  time  until 
1845  devoted  himself  to  his  private  affairs.  He  re- 
sided on  a  fine  estate  in  Cecil  count}'.  Md.,  and  from 
1837  to  1847  was  president  of  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio 
Railroad  Co.  In  1845  he  was  appointed  minister  to 
England,  and  remained  abroad  until  the  settlement 
of  the  Oregon  boundary  question,  returning  home 
in  the  summer  of  1846.  In  1850  and  1851  Mr.  Mc- 
Lane served  as  a  delegate  to  the  Maryland  constitu- 
tional con  entioii.  He  died  in  Baltimore  Oct.  7, 1857. 

FORSYTH,  John,  secretary  of  state.  (See  In- 
dex.) 

INGHAM,  Samuel  Delvicenna,  secretaiy  of 
the  treasury,  was  born  in  Pennsylvania  Sept.  16, 
1779.  Very  little  is  known  about  his  early  life.  It 
appears  that  he  had  been  well  educated,  and  had  a 
mechanical  turn  of  mind,  as  he  had  charge  of  a 
paper  mill  in  New  Jersey  for  a  number  of  years. 
Afterward  he  was  elected  member  of  the  legislature 
of  Pennsylvania,  and  probably  studied  law,  as  he 
was  protliouotary  for  one  of  the  courts  of  that  state. 
In  1813  he  was  elected  to  congress,  and  was  a  mem- 
ber of  the  house  of  representatives  until  1818,  and 
afterward  froui  1833  to  1839,  always  as  a  democrat. 
He  was  aii]iointcil  by  President  Jackson  secretary  of 
the  treasury,  March  6.  1839,  but  was  succeeded 
Aug.  3,  1831,  by  Louis  McLane,  having  resigned 
from  the  cabinet  on  account  of  the  scandal  caused 
throughout  the  country  concerning  Mrs.  Eaton,  wife 
of  the  secretary  of  war.  Mr.  Ingham  owed  his 
position  to  the  influence  of  John  C.  Calhoun,  who 
had  just  been  elected  vice-jiresideut.  From  the  be- 
ginning of  Jackson's  administration,  Mr.  Ingham 
had  exercised  great  influence'  over  the  president,  but 
he  lost  this.  Jlr.  Ingham  died  in  Trenton,  N.  J., 
June  5,  1860. 

DUANE,  William  John,  secretary  of  the  treas- 
sury,  was  born  in  Clonmel,  Ireland,  in  1780.  His 
father,  William  Duane,  was  educated  and  married 
in  Ireland,  but  .settled  in  India  when  his  .son  was 
four  years  old,  remaining  there  until  1795,  when  he 
returned  to  America,  where  lie  was  born,  and  be- 
came editor  of  a  democratic  paper  published  in  Phil- 
adelphia, called  the  "Aurora."  William  J.  Duane 
learned  the  trade  of  his  father,  which  was  printing, 
and  devoted  some  j-ears  of  his  life  to  that.  He  then 
studied  law,  and  in  1815  was  admitted  to  practice  at 
the  bar  in  Philadelphia,  and  soon  showed  by  the 
evidence  of  his  skill  and  ability  tliat  he  had  at  length 
chosen  the  path  to  success  and  fame.  He  became  a 
very  noted  lawyer,  while  the  fact  of  his  being  inter- 
ested in  education  gained  for  him  the  friendship  of 
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Stephen  Girai-d,  who  employed  him  to  draw  up  liis 
will.  This  instnimeut  (■(imprisediilxmt  1(1, OUO  words, 
and  was  perhaps  one  of  the  most  elaborate  and  de- 
tailed documents  of  the  kind  ever  made.  In  the 
meantime  llr.  Duane  had  gained  a  national  reputa- 
tion, and  liad  become  known  to  President  Jackson. 
In  1H;{3  the  latter  was  making  every  ellort  tt)ward 
the  removal  of  the  government  dejiosils  from  lite 
U.  S.  Bank,  a  design  which  was  crcaling  the  grcat- 
esst  possible  excitement  in  all  parts  of  the  country. 
At  this  lime  Louis  McLane  was 
secretarj-  of  the  treasury,  and  it 
rested  with  that  ollicial,  by  the 
act  of  lt<l(j,  which  created  the 
U.  S.  Bank,  to  remove  the  gov- 
ernment funds  from  that  institu- 
tion at  anj'  time,  informing  con- 
gress at  the  same  time  of  his  rea- 
sons for  the  removal.  Congress 
had  airead}'  cxpres.sed  its  confi- 
dence in  the  solvency  of  the  bank, 
and  Secretaiy  Mci.,ane  accord- 
ingly declined  to  i.ssue  the  neces- 
sary order.  In  May,  1883,  Mr. 
McLane  was  transferred  from 
the  treasury  to  the  state  depart- 
ment, and  William  .1.  Duane 
was  appointed  to  succeed  him 
in  the  former  othce ;  but  the 
president  met  with  the  same 
ditliculty  in  the  case  of  Mr. 
Duane  that  he  had  encountered  in  that  of  the  pre- 
vious .secretary.  Mr.  Duane  did  not  agree  with  Pres- 
ideul  Jackson  as  to  the  advisability  of  the  removal 
of  the  deposits,  and  positively  refused  to  issue  tlie 
necessary  order.  As  he  also  declined  to  resign  his 
position,  and  as  Jackson  was  determined  to  have  his 
will  in  the  matter  acceded  to,  he  removed  Jlr. 
Dnane  from  the  trea.sury,  and  appointed  in  his  place 
Koger  B.  Taney,  who  was  in  agreement  with  him  on 
the  subject  and  who  issued  the  necessary  order  two 
days  after  accepting  the  office,  on  Sept.  24,  1833. 
Mr.  Duane  returned  to  Philadelphia  and  settled 
down  to  the  practice  of  law.  In  1838  he  published 
"  Narrative  and  Correspondence  Concerning  the  Re- 
moval of  the  Deposits."  Mr.  Duane  was  also  the 
author  of  "  The  Law  of  Nations  Investigated  "  (Phil- 
adelphia, 1809),  and  "Letters  on  Internal  Improve- 
ments"(1811).  Iledied  in  Philadeli)liia  Sept.  27,1865. 
WOODBUBY,  Levi,  secretaiy  of  the  navy.  (See 
Index.) 

EATON,  John  Henry,  secretary  of  war,  was 
born  in  Tennessee  in  1790.  Having  been  thoroughly 
educated,  he  determined  to  choose  the  profession  of 
the  law  as  his  vocation  in  life,  and  accordingly  de- 
voted himself  to  that  study  for  a  number  of  years, 
when  he  was  admitted  to  practice  at  the  bar  of  Nash- 
ville, Tenn.  He  was  an  active  democrat  in  politics, 
and  became  a  member  of  the  United  States  senate. 
Having  made  the  acciuaiutauce  of  Andrew  Jackson, 
the  two  became  warm  personal  friends,  and  when 
Jackson  was  elected  president  he  appointed  Mr. 
Eaton  secretaiy  of  war.  He  continued  to  hold  this 
office,  however,  only  until  1831,  when  the  general 
disruption  of  the  cabinet  on  account  of  Mrs.  Eaton 
caused  him  to  resign.  His  wife,  born  JIargaret  L. 
O'Neill,  afterward  wife  of  John  B.  Timbcrlake, 
purser  of  the  U.  S.  navy,  was  a  woman  of  great 
beauty  and  fa.scination.  but  unfortunately  with  a 
cloudy  reputation.  Owing  to  disagreeable  stories 
which  were  circulated  concerning  her.  the  families 
of  the  members  of  the  cabinet,  excepting  Mr.  Van 
Buren,  declined  to  receive  her  socially.  This  made 
President  Jackson,  who  warmly  ado]ited  her  cause, 
very  wroth,  and  he  made  a  ileniand  upon  his  secre- 
taries that  she  should  be  socially  recognized,  besides 
writing  a  note  on  the  subject  to  Vice-"President  Cal- 


houn.    The  latter  declined  to  interfere  in  what  he 
called  a  "ladies'  quarrel,"  while  the   members  of 
the  cabinet,  excepting  the  secretaiy  of  state,  as  be- 
fore said,  held  tenaciously  to  their  positit)n.    Finally, 
in  1831,  there  was  a  general  disru)ition  of  the  cabinet, 
Martin  Van  Buren  being  succeeded  as  secretary  of  • 
state  by  Edward  Livingston,  of  Louisiana,  Samuel 
B.   Ing"ham  giving  up  the  treasury  department  to 
Louis  McLan'e  of  Delaware,  John  II.  Eaton  retiring 
from  t'le  war  department  in  favor  of  Lewis  Ca.ss, 
John   Branch  of  North   Carolina 
resigning  from  the  navy  depart- 
ment, to   be  succeeded   by   Levi 
Woodbury   of   New   Hampshire, 
and  John  Macpherson  Berrien  of 
Georgia  giving  place  to  Roger  B. 
Taney  as  attorney-general.     The 
whole  alVair  forms  an  incident  in 
cabinet   history   not    very  credit-, 
able  to  President  Jackson.     Like 
all   the   members  of    Gen.   Jack- 
.son's  first  cabinet,  excejjting  Mar- 
tin Van  Buren,  Mr.  Eaton  was  but 
little  known,  and  was  a  man  of 
no   remarkable  degree  of   ability 
or  influence.     In  1834  he  was  ap- 
]iointed  governor  of  Florida,  and 
held  that  office  until  183(i.  when 
he  was  sent   to  Spain   as  United 
States    minister,     and     remained 
there  until  1840.  Mr.  Eaton  wrote 
a  "Life  of  Andrew  Jack.soii,"  which  was  published 
in  Philailelphia  in  1834.     He  died  in  Washington, 
D.  C,  Nov.  17,  1850. 
CASS,  Lewis,  secretary  of  war.     (See  Index.) 
BRANCH,    John,   secretary   of  the  navy  and 
governor  of  North  Carolina  (1817-30),  was  born  in 
Halifax  county,  N.  C,  Nov.  4.  1783,  the  descendant 
of  a  family  which  had  distinguished  itself  in  the 
war  of  the  revolution.     After  graduating  from  the 
LTniversity  of  North  Carolina  in   1801.  he  studied 
law  with  Judge  John  Haywood,  but  never  followed 
the  profession,  preferring  the  more  active  career  of 
politics,   in  which   he  was  emi- 
nently successful.     His  first  ap-  ~ 
pearance  in   public   life   was   in 
1811,  as  senator  in  the  legislature 
from  Halifax  county,  an  office  to 
which   he  was  chosen   annually 
until   1817,  when  he  was  electecl 
governor  of  the  state.    After  serv- 
ing the  constitutional  term,   he 
was  again  elected  senator  in  the 
legislature,  and  in  1834  was  sent 
to  Washington  as  senator  from 
North  Carolina,  and  was  chosen 
again  in  1837.     He  resigned  on 
being  selected  by  President  Jack- 
son as  secretary  of  the  navy.    On 
the  dissolution  of  the  cabinet  in 
consequence  of  the  affair  of  Mrs. 
Eaton,  Mr.  Branch   returned   to 
his  home  and  was  elected  a  mem- 
ber of  the  house  of  representa- 
tives in  1831.     In  1833  he  was  again  in  the  state 
senate,  and  in  1835  a  member  of  the  convention  tc 
revise  the  state  constitution.      In  1834  he  was  the 
democratic  candidate  for  governor,  but  was  defeated 
by  Gov.  Dudley.     In  1843  the  president  appointed 
him  governor  o"f  Florida,  after  which  he  retired  to 
private  life.     His  first  wife  was  IMiss  Fort,  by  whom 
he  raised  a  large  family.     He  was  married  for  a  sec- 
ond time  to  Mrs.  Bond  (born  Jordan)  who  died  shortly 
after  her  husband.     Gov.  Branch  died  Jan.  4,  1863. 
DICKEBSON,  Mahlon,  secretary  of  the  navy 
and  governor  of  New  Jersey  (181.")-17),  was  born  in 
Hanover,  N.  J.,  Apr.  17,  1770.     He  was  a  descend- 
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ant  of  Philemon  Dickerson,  an  emigrant  from  Eng- 
land, who  settled  in  Salem,  Mass.,  but  in  1073  re- 
moved to  Smithold,  L.  I.  His  grandchildren  re- 
moved to  New  Jersey  about  1745,  and  from  them 
the  Dickersons,  Dickinsons,  or  however  the  name  is 
spelled,  are  descended.  The  son  of  one  of  these  was 
Jonathan  Dickerson,  wliose  son,  again,  was  Mahlon 
Dickerson,  the  early  life  of  whom  is  not  known. 
He  studied  at  Princeton  College,  where  he  was 
graduated  in  1789,  and  was  licensed  as  an  attorney 
in  1793.  The  outbreak  of  the 
whiskey  insurrection  in  the  fol- 
lowing year  took  him  into  Penn- 
sylvania as  a  volunteer.  Afterward 
he  studied  law  for  a  time  in  the 
office  of  James  Milnor,  of  Phila- 
delphia, and  was  admitted  to  the 
bar  of  Pennsylvania  in  1797.  He 
was  something  of  a  writer,  and 
contributed  to  the  "Aurora  "  news- 
paper, which  was  edited  by  Wil- 
liam Duane.  In  1799  Dickerson 
was  chosen  a  member  of  the  com- 
mon council  of  Philadelphia,  and 
in  1803  was  appointed  by  President 
Jefferson  a  commissioner  of  bank- 
ruptcy. In  1805  he  was  made  ad- 
jutant-general, and  in  1808  resigned 
that  office  to  become  recorder  of  the 
city.  Dickerson's  father  having 
died,  leaving  a  valuable  property  in 
Morris  county,  N.  J.,his  son  went  tliere  to  reside.  This 
■was  in  1810,  and  in  1813  he  was  elected  a  member  of 
the  state  assembly  from  that  county.  In  the  follow- 
ing year  he  was  made  a  justice  of  the  supreme  court. 
In  1815  he  was  chosen  governor  without  opposition, 
and  again  in  1816.  In  1817  he  was  made  senator, 
and  re-elected  si,x  years  later,  being  succeeded  in 
1839  by  Theodore  Frelinghuysen.  He  was,  how- 
ever, elected  to  fill  a  vacancy,  and,  altogether,  was 
U.  S.  senator  for  sixteen  j'ears.  In  May,  1834,  he 
received  the  appointment  of  minister  to  Russia, 
which,  however,  he  declined  in  June  of  that  year, 
being  appointed  by  Gen.  Jackson  secretary  of  the 
navy,  a  position  which  he  held  for  four  years,  when 
he  resigned.  He  was  afterward  for  a  time  judge  of 
the  district  court  of  New  .Jersey.  During  the  latter 
part  of  his  life  he  was  extensively  interested  in  min- 
ing and  the  manufacture  of  iron  in  Morris  county. 
He  published:  "  Speeclies  in  Congress,  1836-1846," 
and  died  Oct.  5,  1S5H. 

BARRY,  William  Taylor,  postmaster-general, 
was  born  at  Lunenburg,  Va.,  Feb.  5,  1785.  While 
he  was  a  mere  boy  his  family  re- 
moved to  Kentucky,  and  after 
picking  up  what  schooling  he 
could  on  the  frontier,  he  was  sent 
to  William  and  ]Mary  College, 
where  he  was  graduated  in  1807. 
He  now  began  to  study  law,  and, 
after  his  admission  to  the  bar, 
settled  in  Lexington,  Ky.,  where 
he  soon  succeeded  in  obtaining  a 
large  practice.  As  was  the  case 
with  almost  all  lawyers  of  elo- 
i|uence  and  ability  in  the  far 
West  in  those  days,  Jlr.  Barry 
was  elected  to  the  state  legisla- 
ture, and  afterward  to  congress. 
He  also  held  many  official  posi- 
tions. He  saw  some  service  dur- 
y^;7v.,-_w-j,       i,jj^  jjjg  ^.jjj.  ,jf  -[gj2,  and  is  said 

<>-         to  have  been  at  the  battle  of  the 
Thames.     In   1815    he   was   ap- 
pointed to  fill  a  vacancy  in  the  U.  S.  senate,  and 
in  1816  was  made  judge  of  the  supreme  court  of 
Kentucky.  In  that  state  he  held  the  position  of  lieu- 


tenant-governor, state  secretary,  and  chief  justice  of 
the  supreme  court.  When  Gen.  Jackson  took  his 
seat  in  the  presidential  chair,  in  making  up  his  calj- 
inet  he  appointed  Jlr.  Barry  postmaster  -  general. 
Up  to  this  time  this  was  not  a  cabinet  office,  but 
President  Jackson,  with  his  usual  arbitrariness,  made 
it  such  to  please  ^laj.  Barry,  who  was  his  personal 
friend  there.  The  latter,  however,  although  a  good 
law3-er  and  excellent  judge,  had  not  the  administra- 
tive faculty  sutticiently  developed  to  handle  the  post- 
master-generalship in  a  way  to  either  make  friends 
or  keep  them.  His  management  was  speedily  attack- 
ed in  the  house  of  representatives,  and  on  Apr.  10, 
1835,  he  resigned.  Mr.  Jackson  continued  his  friend, 
however,  and  appointed  him  minister  to  Spain,  and 
Mr.  Barry  sailed  for  that  country,  but  died  in  Liver- 
pool, Eng.,  Aug.  30,  1835.  His  body  was  brought 
home,  and  bvnied  at  Frankfort,  Ky. 

KENDALL,  Amos,  postmaster-general,  was 
born  at  Dunstable,  Mass.,  Aug.  16,  1789,  his  ances- 
tor, Francis  K.,  having  migrated  from  England  to 
America  aliont  1640,  and  settled  at  Wobnrn,  Mass. 
He  worked  on  his  father's  farm  in  his  younger  days, 
getting  some  schooling  at  the  academy  at  New  Ips- 
wich. N.  H.,  and  was  graduated  from  Dartmouth 
College  in  1811.  He  then  entered  on  the  study  of 
law  at  Groton,  Mass.,  but  in  1814  made  his  way  to 
Washington,  D.  C,  and  there  arranged  to  teach  in 
the  family  of  a  Kentucky  congressman,  near  Lexing- 
ton, in  tliat  state.  Proceeding  to  that  place,  by  a 
change  of  arrangement  he  became  tutor  in  the  fam- 
ily of  Henry  Clay,  who  was  absent 
from  the  countiy  in  the  negotia- 
tion of  the  treaty  of  Ghent.  In 
October  of  that  year  he  was  ad- 
mitted to  the  Kentucky  bar,  at 
Frankfort,  but  shortly  became 
editor  and  postmaster  at  George- 
town, in  the  same  state.  Remov- 
ing to  Frankfort  in  September  in 
18i6,  be  became  sole  editor  of  the 
"Argus  of  Western  America," 
the  slate  newspaper,  in  which  he 
gave  a  zealous  support  to  the 
democratic  party;  was  also  inter- 
ested in  obtaining  passage  by  the 
state  legislature  of  an  "act  to  ap- 
propriate fines  and  forfeitures  to 
the  purpose  of  promoting  educa- 
tion." In  October,  1818,''he  mar- 
ried Mi.ss  !M.  B.  Morefolk,  of  Jefferson,  Ky,,  who 
died  in  October,  1833.  He  afterward  married,  Jan- 
uary, 1836,  Miss  Coyle,  of  Georgetown,  Ky.  In 
March,  1839,  he  was  appointed  fourth  auditor  of  the 
U.  S.  treasury,  by  President  Jackson,  who  had  just 
entered  on  his  first  term  of  office,  and  removing  to 
AVashington,  D.  C,  .spent  there  the  remainder  of  his 
life.  He  acquired  great  influence  in  the  administra- 
tion of  the  new  president,  and  was  largely  the  means 
of  having  the  "Globe"  newsp.aper,  published  at  the 
seat  of  government,  supersede  the  "Telegraph  "  as 
its  organ.  In  Jime,  1835,  he  was  appointed  post- 
master-general, and  found  the  department  in  dis- 
order, and  heavily  in  debt.  Visiting  the  officers  and 
clerks  to  familiarize  himself  with  the  routine  of  their 
work,  one  of  them  suggested  that  he  had  the  con- 
trol of  funds,  and  should  be  happy  to  acccnumodate 
the  new  incumlient  with  loans;  he  received  for 
answer,  "I  never  make  myself  dependent  on  those 
whom  it  is  my  duty  to  control."  "  A  very  correct 
principle,"  was  the  rejoinder.  "But,"  says  Mr. 
Kendall  in  his  autobiography,  "his  as.sent  to  the 
principle  came  too  late,  the  prior  offer  being  deemed 
proof  of  corruption,  and  as  soon  as  convenient  his 
services  were  dispensed  with."  This  was  a  key  to 
his  policy  in  the  conduct  of  post-office  affairs,  and 
by  the  system  of  administration  which  lie  adopted 
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he  was  able  to  report  to  the  president  on  Apr.  1, 
1836,  that  he  was  free  from  debt.  In  carrying  out 
his  plans  of  reform  he  incurred  the  hostihty  of  power- 
ful mail  contractors,  and  was  successfully  thwarted 
by  one  firm  so  employed,  who  secured  the  payment 
to  themselves  of  large  sums  of  money,  to  which  they 
had  no  valid  claim.  Not  content,  however,  with  this 
success,  his  adversaries  proceeded  to  hring  him  into 
court  as  a  private  individual,  alleging  that  they  had 
suffered  by  his  withholding  their  money  from  ihem. 
They  secured  judgment  in  their  suit  against  Mr. 
Kendall,  and  pending  its  collection  had  him  confined 
to  the  prison  limits,  which,  in  such  eases,  were 
coterminous  with  the  boundaries  of  the  District  of 
Columbia.  Mr.  Kendall,  who  was  not  a  man  of  pe- 
cuniary means,  forthwith  eslablished  (1841),  for  the 
support  of  his  family,  "Kendall's  E.xpositor,"  and 
then  the  "  Union  Democrat "  (1842),  a  weekly  paper, 
but  these  were  soon  discontinued.  The  first  suit 
had  resulted  in  a  verdict  of  $13,000  against  him,  but 
a  new  trial  was  granted,  which  endeil  with  a  similar 
verdict  of  $11,000.  Later  proceedings  of  his  op- 
ponents were,  however,  jiractically  negatived  by  the 
action  of  the  U.  S.  congress,  which,  although  it  had 
been  brought  into  existence  in  the  presidential  can- 
vass of  1840,  when  the  party  opposed  to  Jlr.  Ken- 
dall came  to  power,  paid  the  judgment  for  him.  and 
then  abolished  the  law  of  imprisonment  for  debt  in 
the  District  of  Columbia,  establishing  his  reputa- 
tion as  an  honest  man,  and  a  pure,  faithful,  inflex- 
ible public  offlcer.  When  he  left  the  po.st-offlce 
department  in  ilay,  1840,  he  received  the  most  grat- 
ifying testimony  in  the  same  direction,  from  tho.se  who 
had  been  associated  with  him  in  ollice,  while  he  was 
postmaster-general.  Mr.  Kendall  projioscd  a  bill  to 
establish  a  money  order  department  in  comiectiou 
with  the  postal  service,  but  did  not  succeed  in  secur- 
ing its  passage.  He  afterward  declined  a  foreign 
mis.sion  tendered  him  by  President  Polk,  having  be- 
come interested  in  1845,  with  Prof.  8.  F.  B.  Morse, 
in  the  ownership  and  management  of  the  hitter's 
telegraphic  patents,  which  contracts  and  business 
filled  his  time  until  1860,  and  brought  to  him  an 
ample  fortune.  With  this  came  the  ability  to  grat- 
ify benevolent  inclinations,  to  which  he  had  be- 
fore been  a  stranger,  and  his  contribution  of  $100,- 
000  to  build  the  Calvary  Baptist  church  in  Washing- 
ton, followed  by  large  gifts  toward  rebuilding  it 
when  it  was  de.stroyed  by  fire,  1867.  his  foiuiding 
and  donating  |20,0O6  to  the  Columbia  Institution  for 
the  Deaf  and  Dumb,  of  which  he  was  the  first  presi- 
dent, and  his  contribution  of  .$2.i,000  for  two  mission 
schools  in  the  same  city,  attest  his  generous  employ- 
ment of  these  facilities.  In  1860  he  published  in  the 
Washington  "Evening  Star"  a  scries  of  vigorous 
protests  against  the  secession  of  the  southern  states 
from  the  Federal  Union,  and  he  placed  his  own  ele- 
gant house  and  grounds  at  the  disposal  of  the  gov- 
ernment, for  the  accommodation  of  the  U.  S.  troops, 
in  case  they  should  be  needed,  spending  a  year  with 
his  family  at  Trenton,  N.  J.,  that  the  premises  might 
be  so  occupied.  June  25,  1864,  his  second  wife  died 
at  Washington.  She  had  been  an  active  Christian 
and  church  member  in  the  city,  her  place  of  resi- 
dence, and  on  Apr.  2,  1865,  Mr.  Kendall,  who  had 
for  years  believed  in  the  fundamentals  of  the  Chris- 
tian faith,  was  received  into  the  membership  of  the 
E  street  Baptist  church,  at  Washington.  From 
June,  1866,  to  October,  1867,  he  traveled  in  Europe 
with  his  son-in-law  and  daughter.  Mr.  Kendall  was 
the  author  of  an  incomplete  "Life  of  Andrew  Jack- 
son" (N.  Y.,  1843):  his  own  autobiography  was 
published  at  Boston,  Mass.,  by  Williain  Stickney, 
his  son-in-law,  in  1872.  He  died,  Nov.  12,  1869,  at 
Washington,  D.  C. 

TANEY,   Roger   B.,  attorney  -  general.     (See 
Index.) 


BTJTLEB,  Benjamin  Franklin,  secretary  of 
war  and  attorney-general,  was  born  at  Kinderhook 
Landing,  Columbia  Co.,  N.  Y.,  Dec.  17,  1795.  He 
is  said  to  have  had  for  an  ancestor  on  his  mother's 
side  no  less  notable  a  person  than  Oliver  Cromwell. 
His  father  was  a  mechanic  in  his  early  life,  but  af- 
terward he  became  a  merchant  and  was  known  as  a 
man  of  great  industry  and  perseverance,  and  of 
strict  integrity.  Young  Butler  attended  in  his  early 
years  the  ordinary  district  school,  and  assisted  his 
father  in  his  store.  He  is  described  as  having  been 
at  this  period  a  boy  respectful  and 
unassuming  in  his  manners,  and 
with  an  evident  intellectual  turn  of 
mind.  It  chanced  that  his  employ- 
ment in  his  father's  store  brought 
him  into  acquaintance  with  a  Pres- 
byterian clergyman,  who  lived  near 
by,  and  he  took  pains  to  instruct 
him  and  to  give  him  his  first  knowl- 
edge of  books.  At  fourteen  the 
boy  w-as  sent  to  the  Hudson  Acad- 
emy; here  he  made  the  acquaint- 
ance of  a  young  lawyer,  and  active 
democrat,  who  had  just  been  elect- 
ed to  the  state  senate.  lu  this  ad- 
vancement he  had  been  assisted  by 
the  ('Ider  Butler,  and  in  order  to  re- 
turn in  some  measure  the  kindness 

which  he  had  received,  he  began  a  

friendly  acquaintance  with  the  son,       ■ 

often  inviting  him  to  his  ollice  and 
his  house,  encouraging  him  in  his  studies,  and  fi- 
nally, when  his  academic  course  was  concluded, 
taking  him  into  his  office  as  a  student  at  law.  This 
state  senator  was  Martin  Van  Buren,  and  to  this  em- 
inent statesman  the  yoimg  law  student  owed  all  of 
his  first  advancement  and  jjrogress.  When  Mr.Van 
Buren  removed  to  Albany,  in  1816,  Mr.  I5utler  ac- 
companied him,  and  soon  attracted  the  attention  of 
the  prominent  men  of  the  capital.  In  the  meantime 
he  had  become  a  member  of  the  Presbyterian  church 
and  superintendent  of  the  Sundav-school,  in  which 
capacity  he  gained  the  affection  and  confidence  both 
of  teachers  and  scholars  by  means  of  his  winning- 
character  and  devotion  to  duty.  In  1818  he  married 
a  Miss  Allen,  sister  of  the  gallant  Lieut.  William 
11.  .\llen.  In  October,  1817,  Mr.  Butler  was  admitted 
to  the  bar,  and  immediately  after  became  the  part- 
ner of  Mr.  Van  Buren,  a  relation  which  continued 
until  1821,  when  the  latter  was  appointed  U.  S.  sen- 
ator. One  of  ilr.  Butler's  most  remarkable  cases  at 
this  period  was  in  connection  with  Aaron  Burr,  in 
the  last  eifort  to  recover  the  celebrated  Eden  estate, 
which  included  property  iu  the  most  valuable  part 
of  New  York  city.  With  Mr.  Butler's  assistance, 
Mr.  Burr  won  suit  after  suit,  and  recovered  in  time 
a  very  large  amount  of  property  for  his  otherwise  in- 
digent client.  Two  or  three  j'ears  after  his  admis- 
sion to  the  bar,  Mr.  Butler  confined  himself  to  the 
circuit  courts,  but  he  later  appeared  in  the  supreme 
court,  and  took  his  place  with  the  ablest  lawyers  of 
the  time.  In  1821  he  was  appointed  district  attorney 
of  Albany  county,  a  fact  which  sufficiently  shows 
his  standing  as  a  lawyer,  he  having  been  a  practic- 
ing attorney  only  four  years.  In  1828  Mr.  Butler 
was  elected  a  member  of  the  legislature  of  the 
state,  and  in  1829  was  appointed  one  of  the  re- 
gents of  the  university  to  fill  the  place  of  William 
H.  JMarcy,  resigned.  In  1833  jMr.  Marcy,  who  was 
at  the  time  U.  S.  senator,  was  elected  governor 
of  the  state  of  New  York,  and  resigned  his  seat  in 
the  senate.  The  place  was  offered  to  Mr.  Butler, 
but  was  declined  bj'  him.  In  1833  he  received  the 
appointment  of  commissioner  for  New  York  to  ar- 
range the  boundary  line  between  that  state  and  New 
Jersey.    In  the  same  year  he  was  appointed  attorney- 
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general  of  the  United  States  in  place  of  Roger  B. 
Taney,  who  was  made  chief  justice.  In  October, 
1836,  while  still  discharging  his  duties  as  attorney- 
general,  Mr.  Butler  was  appointed  secretary  of  war 
in  the  cabinet  of  President  Jackson.  He  continued 
to  hold  the  two  ofHces  until  March  4,  1837,  when 
President  Van  Buren  entered  upon  the  duties  of  his 
administration,  when  Mr.  Butler  resigned  the  office 
of  secretary  of  war,  but  retained  the  position  of  at- 
torney-general until  January,  1838,  when  he  resigned 
that  office  also.  He  soon  after  removed  to  New  York 
city,  where  he  resumed  the  practice  of  his  profession, 
and  where  he  continued  to  reside  during  the  remain- 
der of  his  life.  In  1838  he  was  appointed  U.  S.  dis- 
trict attorney  for  the  southern  district  of  New  York, 
and  continued  to  discharge  these  duties  until  the  in- 
auguration of  President  Harrison,  when  he  resigned 
in  1814,  and  Mr.  Butler  and  Daniel  S.  Dickinson 
were  electors-at-large  in  the  electoral  college  of  the 
state,  who  cast  their  votes  for  James  K.  Polk.  Pres- 
ident Polk  offered  Mr.  Butler  the  place  of  secretary 
of  war;  this  was  declined.  He,  however,  accepted 
the  office  of  U.  S.  district  attorney,  and  continued 
to  occupy  it  until  the  election  of  Gen.  Taylor,  when 
he  was  removed.  In  1843  Mr.  Butler  had  the  mis- 
fortune to  lose  his  wife,  a  bereavement  which  was 
very  grievous  to  him,  and  which  awakened  a  deep 
sjnnpatliy  in  all  who  knew  him.  In  ISoO  he  made  a 
visit  to  England.  In  1835  Mr.  Butler  prepai'ed  a 
plan  for  the  organization  of  the  facidty  of  law  in  the 
University  of  the  City  of  New  York,  which  was 
adopted,  and  wliose  ability  and  learning  were  thor- 
oughly endorsed  by  the  faculty  of  the  university.  Mr. 
Butler  was  a  student  all  his  life,  and  stood  among 
the  highest  of  the  members  of  the  bar,  which  was 
at  the  time  exceptionallj'  strong.  Although  he  was 
a  prominent  member  of  the  democratic  party  during 
the  early  part  of  his  life,  the  policy  of  the  Missouri 
compromise  drew  him  away  from  that  party,  and  he 
was  oue  of  the  early  republicans  who  voted  for  Fre- 
mont in  1856.  In  1868,  wearied  out  with  his  exten- 
sive labors  in  his  profession,  Mr.  Butler  visited  Eu- 
rope with  the  design  of  remaining  abroad  tn'o  years, 
and  arrived  at  Havre  Oct.  2yth,  and  Nov.  3d  reached 
Pari.s,  and  on  the  same  day  was  taken  ill  with  his 
last  sickness.     He  dieil  iu  Paris  Nov.  8,  1868. 

BERRIEN,  John  Macpherson,  attorney- 
general,  was  boru  in  New  Jersey,  Aug.  23,  1781. 
His  father  was  Maj.  Jolm  Berrien,  a  revolutionary 
soldier.  The  young  man  attended  Princeton  College, 
where  he  was  graduated  in  1796,  and  afterward  be- 
gan the  study  of  law.  He  settled 
in  Georgia,  where  he  was  admit- 
ted to  the  bar  while  still  under 
age.  He  was  solicitor  of  the  east- 
ern district  of  that  state,  and  in 
1838  a  judge  of  the  same  district, 
at  the  age  of  twenty-nine,  serving 
in  the  hitter  position  ten  years.  In 
1822  he  was  sent  to  the  state  sen- 
ate, where  he  served  through  one 
term,  when  he  was  cliosen  U.  S. 
.senator,  and  served  for  four  years. 
In  1829  Gen.  Jackson  ajipointed 
Judge  Berrien  attorney-general  of 
the  United  States,  but  iii  1831  he 
went  out  with  the  other  members 
of  the  cabinet,  on  account  of  the 
quarrels  which  had  been  going 
3  on  among  them  for  soTne  time, 
and  which  culminated  with  the 
resignation  of  the  whole  body. 
In  1844  Mr.  Berrien  was  a  Henry  Clay  whig,  and  as 
such  appeared  as  a  delegate  in  the  Baltimore  con- 
vention of  that  year.  He  is  said  to  have  been  a  man 
of  remarkable  eloquence  and  considerable  personal 
magnetism.    He  died  in  Savaunali,  Ga.,  Jan.  1,  1856. 


JACKSON,  Rachel  Donelson,  wife  of  Presi- 
dent Andrew  Jackson,  was  born  in  1767,  the  daugh- 
ter of  Col.  Jolm  Donelson,  a  wealthy  Virginia  sur- 
veyor, who  started  for  the  banks  of  the  Cumberland 
with  a  party  of  emigrants  and  settled  at  the  French 
Salt  Springs,  where  the  city  of  Nashville  now  stands. 
Col.  Donelson  kept  an  account 
of  this  voyage,  and  entitled  it: 
"Journal  of  a  voyage  intended, 
by  God's  permission,  in  the  good 
boat  Adventure,  from  Fort  Pat- 
rick Henry  on  Holston  river,  to 
the  French  Salt  Springs  on  Cum- 
berland river,  kept  by  John  Don- 
elson." A  personal  frieud  of 
Jefferson  and  Clay,  Col.  Donel- 
son held  commissions  under  each 
of  them,  surveying  state  lines 
and  negotiating  treaties  with  the 
Indians.  He  subsequently  re- 
moved to  Kentucky,  where  Ra- 
chel married  Capt  Lewis  Rob- 
ards,  a  man  of  good  family  Af- 
ter her  marriage  to  Gen.  Jackson 
in  1791,  she  settled  at  Na.shville, 
Tenn.,  and  in  1804  the  general 
bought  an  estate  of  1.000  acres 
near  Nashville,  which  he  named  the  Hermitage,  and 
where  he  entertained  Lafayette.  The  house  was  a 
single  one,  but  in  1819  a  new  house  was  erected,  the 
general  saj'ing  that  lie  was  building  it  for  Mrs.  Jack- 
son, and  consulting  her  in  all  its  details.  After  the 
battle  of  New  Orleans,  Mrs.  Jackson  visited  that 
city,  where  she  received  marked  attentions,  and  was 
presented  by  the  ladies  with  a  valuable  set  of  t(jpaz 
jewelry.  In  1816  she  joined  the  cluirch,  and,  to 
gratif}'  her.  Gen.  Jackson  built  a  chapel  ou  their  es- 
tate. jMrs.  Jackson  accompanied  her  husband  to 
Florida,  Washington,  and  to  New  Orleans.  For 
several  years  she  had  suffered  with  heart  trouble, 
and  in  1828  her  health  began  to  fail,  her  condition 
being  aggravated  by  the  circulation  of  unkind  stories 
regarding  her  earl}'  history.  A  residence  at  the 
White  House  had  no  attractions  for  her,  life  at  the 
Hermitage  being  all  that  she  desired.  Slie  was 
amiable,"charitable,  religious,  domestic,  a  competent 
housekeeper,  beloved  by  all  her  servants,  and  a  de- 
voted wife  to  Gen.  Jackson  for  nearly  forty  years. 
She  liad  many  nieces  and  nepliews  wlio  visited  her 
constantly,  and  she  was  a  great  favorite  with  young 
people.  Her  death  waslinslciied  by  accidentally  over- 
hearing an  exaggerated  and  malicious  story  regarding 
herself,  an(lslie"died  at  the  Hermitage  Dec.  22,  1828. 

STEVENSON,  Andrew,  speaker  of  the  house 
(1827-34),  was  born  in  Culpeper  couuty,  Va.,  in 
1784.  He  studied  law,  and  in  subseqtient  practice 
won  a  prominent  place  in  the  profession.  He  en- 
tered political  life  in  1804,  as  a  member  of  the  Vir- 
ginia legislature,  where,  for  several  sessions  he  was 
speaker,  gaining  thereby  the  experience  which  made 
him  so  able  a  presiding  officer  while  in  the  national 
house.  He  entered  congress  first  iu  1823,  and  served 
continuously  until  1834,  being  speaker  during  the 
twentieth,  twenty-first  and  twenty-.sccond  congresses. 
His  occupancy  of  the  speaker's  chair  covered  the 
stormy  times  of  the  contest  over  the  re-charter  of  the 
U.  S.  Bank,  and  even  in  the  greatest  heat  of  parti- 
san strife  no  accusation  was  ever  made  against  the 
speaker's  fairness  and  impartiality.  After  more  than 
thirty  years  of  active  service,  Mr.  Stevenson  i-etired 
to  his  estate.  He  was  sent  as  minister  to  the  coui-t  of 
St.  James  in  1836,  and  remained  until  1841,  when  he 
was  succeeded  by  Edward  Everett.  Mr.  Stevenson 
then  devoted  himself  to  agricultural  pm-suits.  and  to 
the  interests  of  the  University  of  Virginia,  of  which 
he  was  rector  at  the  time  of  his  death,  which  occurred 
at  Blenheim,  Albemarle  Co.,  Va.,  June  25,  1857. 
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VAN  BTJREN,  Martin,  ciditli  iircsidont  of 
the  riiilcd  States,  and  irdvcruor  of  New  York 
(1839-8(1),  ^^'as  born  at  Kinderliook,  N.  Y.,  Dec.  5, 
1782.  His  father  was  a  farmer  in  moderate  cir- 
cimistauces;  his  education  was  acquired  at  htcal 
schools,  and  at  fourteen  he  entered  a  lawyer's  ofHce. 
Admitted  to  the  barin  ISO;!,  he  renioveilto  Hudson 
in  1807,  and  was  .surrogate  of  Cohiml)ia  county 
1808-1813.  In  1807  he  niarried  Hannali  Hoes,  who 
died  in  1819.  A  Jeffensonian  from  boyliood,  he  had 
taken  part  in  a  convention  at  einhteen.  and  by  1811 
■was  a  declared  enemy  of  the  U.  S.  Bank  and  the 
"money  power."  In  tlie  state  .senate  1813-20,  he 
supported  Gov.  Tompkins,  and  for  a  time  DeWitt 
Clinton,  but  was  mo.stly  in  opposi- 
tion to  the  latter.  He  was  attor- 
ney-general 1815-1819.  In  1816 
he  removed  to  Albany,  entered 
into  partnership  with  B.  P.  Butler, 
and  became  a  repent  of  the  state 
university.  In  1818.  with  Marcy 
and  others,  lie  established  the  so- 
called  "Albany  regency,"  which 
for  twent}'  years  excrei.sed  a  con- 
trolling influence  in  the  politics  of 
the  state.  In  1819  he  brought  or- 
der out  of  local  chaos,  and  showed 
magnanimity  in  promoting  the  elec- 
tion to  the  U.  S.  senate  of  Rufus 
King.who.se  opposition  to  the  exten- 
sion of  slave  territory  was  more  pro- 
nounced than  Van  Buren's.  Two 
years  later  he  became  King's  col 
league.  Before  taking  his  seat  he 
bore  a  prominent  part  in  the  N.  Y. 
constitutional  convention  of  1821,  where  he  opposed 
the  election  of  judges,  defended  the  supreme  court, 
then  composed  of  his  political  foes,  and  advocated  a 
property  qualification  for  the  right  of  suffrage,  to  be 
extended  equally  to  negroes.  In  the  U.  S.  senate  he 
was  long  chairman  of  the  judiciary  committee,  and 
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a  member  of  that  on  finance.  He  voted  to  restrict 
the  admission  of  slaves  into  Florida,  urged  the  abo- 
lition of  imjinsonment  for  debt,  snpimrted  W.  H. 
Crawford  for  president,  voted  for  the  tariffs  of  1824 
and  ].S3.'^,  without  discussing  them,  tried  in  vain  to 
alter  the  con.stitutional  arrangement  of  the  electoral 
college,  favored  a  general  bankrupt  law,  but  op- 
posed the  bill  of  1830,  and  aimed  at  the  equal  dis- 
tribution of  internal  improvements.  Throughout  he 
was  a  strict  constructionist  and  a  defender  of  state 
rights.  Ke-elected  in  1837,  he  resigned  the  next 
year  to  become  governor  of  New  York.  In  this  of- 
fice he  .suggested  and  urged  the  safety-fund  banking 
system  which  was  adopted  in  1839.  and  vainlj'  ad- 
vised what  has  since  been  found  neces.sary  in 
other  states,  the  holding  of  elections  for  state  officers 
at  a  different  time  from  that  for  president  and  rep- 
resentatives. In  1839  President  Jackson,  who 
thought,  with  Marcus  Aurelius,  that  life  can  he  made 
desirable  only  by  spending  it  with  persons  who  share 
one's  ijrinciples,  rewarded  Van  Buren's  zealous  sup- 
port by  making  him  secretary  of  state.  As  such  his 
chief  service  was  the  .settlement  of  difficulties  with 
England  concerning  the  West  India  trade.  In 
June,  1831,  he  was  sent  as  minister  to  England,  but 
the  senate,  in  the  following  winter,  refused,  by  the 
casting  vote  of  Calhoun,  its  president,  to  confirm  the 
appointtnent,  alleging  as  a  reason  for  this  unusual  ac- 
tion a  refieetion  on  a  previous  administration  in  one 
of  the  late  secretary's  papers.  The  other  pail  j' much 
resented  this  indignitv  put  by  the  whigs  upon  their 
second  favorite,  and  Yerplanck  said  it  would  make 
Van  ISuren  president.  He  soon  had  his  revenge  in 
being  nominated  and  elected  vice-president.  Though 
fully  in  sympathy  with  the  mea.sures  of  Jackson's 
stormy  second  term,  he  wisely  kept  aloof  from  the 
noise  and  dust  of  party  strife,  and  presided  in  the 
senate  with  exemplary  courtesj',  dignity  and  fair- 
ness, qualifying  himself  for  the  solitary  step  higher 
which  remained  to  his  ambition.  He  was  elected 
president  in  1836  by  a  small  popvdar  majority  over 
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three  competitors,  but  with  170  out  of  383  electoral 
votes.  His  fortunes  in  the  White  House  were  sadly 
unlike  the  placid  course  of  his  vice-presidential  life. 
The  financial  disasters  which  enemies  of  the  late  ad- 
ministration had  been  predicting  as  inevitable  re- 
sults of  its  policy,  and  wliich  Jackson's  supporters 
ascribed,  possibly  with  as  much  reason,  to  the  late 
hank  and  its  mismanagement,  now  overwhelmed  the 
country,  and  the  man  in  power  of  course  received 
the  blame.  To  meet  these  ditticulties  he  convened 
congress  in  September,  1837,  and  urged  a  bankrupt 
law  for  corporations,  the  non-payment  to  the  states 
of  the  last  instalment  of  the  surplus,  and  especially 
his  favorite  and  lasting  idea,  the  independent 
treasury  system;  this  was  twice  defeated  in  the 
house  after  passing  the  senate,  but  became  a  law 
June  30,  1840,  to  be  repealed  in  1843,  and  jjerma- 
nently  reinstated  in  1846.  A.side  from  this  main  vic- 
tory, he  carried  the  pre-emption  bill,  settled  some 
troubles  on  the  Canadian  border,  and  endured  with 
outward  calmness  the  dwindling  of  his  popularity 
and  the  virulent  attacks  of  his  enemies.  Calhouu 
said  in  the  senate  that  "justice,  right,  patriotism, 
were  mere  vague  phrases"  to  this  "practical  politi- 
cian." And  yet  he  had  adhered  firmly  to  his  own 
ideas  of  what  was  just  and  patriotic,  and  in  some 
cases  deliberately  injured  his  own  interests  in  so  do- 
ing. Von  Hoist  credits  him  with  "courage,  firm- 
ness, and  statesmanlike  insiglit  "  in  the  matter  of  his 
financial  policy.  The  democrats  had  no  more  avail- 
able candidate  in  1840,  but  he  was  defeated  by  140,  ■ 
000  popvdar  majority,  receiving,  of  294  electoral 
votes,  but  60,  representing  seven  states.  Disdaining 
to  resume  the  legal  practice  which  he  had  abandoned 
long  before,  he  retired  to  Lindenwald,  an  estate  near 
his  native  town,  and  became  "the  sage  of  Kinder- 
hook."  His  imconccaled  opposition  to  the  anue.\a- 
tion  of  Texas  diverted  the  nomination  to  Polk  in 
1844,  and  fitted  him  to  head  the  free-soil  ticket,  if 
not  to  lead  the  movement  in  1848.  He  was  put  in 
the  field  over  his  refusal  in  advance,  by  a  convention 
at  Utica  in  June,  and  another  at  Buffalo  in  August. 
Though  he  carried  no  state,  he  contributed  to  the  de- 
feat of  Cass  and  polled  over  290,000  votes,  where  the 
Liberty  party  had  had  but  7,000  in  1840,  and  60,- 
000  in  1844,  thus  marking  the  entrance  into  politics, 
as  a  not  inconsiderable  factor,  of  principles  which 
twelve  years  later  wei'e  to  sweep  the  country  and 
overthrow  the  slave-power.  The  e.x-president's  later 
life  was  wholly  uneventful.  He  was  loyal  to  his 
party  and  to  the  Union;  he  gave  no  sign  of  restive - 
ness,  under  his  long  e.\clu.sion  from  the  scenes  and 
activities  in  which  he  had  played  a  leading  part;  he 
did  not  become  embittered  or  soured,  nor  did  lie  "de- 
spair of  the  country."  E.xcept  for  two  years  of  for- 
eign travel,  1853-55,  he  lived  in  dignified  and  appar- 
ently contented,  happy  retiremem  at  Lindenwald, 
and  died  there  greatly  honored  and  respected  by 
his  neighbors.  Thougli  a  zealous  partisan,  he  had 
no  bitterness  of  temper,  he  was  on  terms  of 
personal  amity  with  Clay,  one  of  his  chief  polit- 
ical foes,  and  visited  Ashland  in  the  year  after  his 
withdrawal  fromottice.  His  lack  of  enthusiasm  and 
magnetism,  the  calm  and  uniform  suavity  of  his 
manners,  and  his  astuteness  as  a  political  manager, 
especially  in  liis  earlier  years,  led  to  his  nickname  of 
"the  fox."  I?ut  it  is  apparent  from  his  career  that 
he  had  convictions  and  the  courage  of  them,  and  was 
able  on  occasion  to  sacrifice  preferment  and  popu- 
larity to  the  duties  of  statesmanship.  He  won  high 
rank  as  a  lawyer,  was  an  able  and  persuasive,  though 
not  a  commanding  speaker,  and  inclined  to  verbosity 
as  a  writer.  Beyond  state  papers  and  speeches,  he 
left  nothing  but  an  incomplete  "Inquiry  into  the 
Origin  and  Course  of  Political  Parties,"  published  in 
1867  His  life,  meagre  as  it  was  in  elements  of  strik- 
ing interest  or  moral  impressiveness,  has  been  repeat- 


edly handled  by  TV.  H.  Holland,  W.  Emmons,  F.  J. 
Grund  (German),  and  D.  Crockett,  in  the  campaign 
of  1836;  M.  Dawson,  1840;  W.  L.  Mackenzie  and 
others,  1846.  Of  more  value  are  the  sketch  by  W.  A, 
Butler,  1862,  and  the  volumes  by  W.  O.  Stoddard, 
in  "  Lives  of  the  Presidents,"  and  E.  M.  Shepard,  in 
the  "American  Statesmen  "  series,  both  1888.  That 
by  George  Bancroft,  published  in  1889,  was  written 
long  before.  None  of  his  predecessors  and  succes- 
sors^ in  office,  except  Washington  and  Lincoln,  have 
been  more  abundantly  written  about.  He  died  July 
34,  1862. 

VAN  BXTBEN,  Angelica,  wife  of  Abraham 
Van  Buren,  was  born  in  Sumter  District,  S.  C,  about 
1820,  a  daughter  of  Richard 
Singleton,  a  prominent  planter. 
She  was  presented  to  President 
Van  Buren  by  her  cousin,  Mrs. 
Madison,  wife  of  President  Mad- 
ison, while  she  was  .attending 
school  at  Philadelphia  in  1837. 
This  introduction  led  to  her 
marriage  to  the  president's  son 
Abraham  in  1838,  and  the  fol- 
lowing New  Year's  Day  she 
made  her  appearance  as  mis- 
tress of  the  Wliite  House.  Her 
youth  and  beauty  made  her  at 
once  popular,  and  a  trip  to  Eng- 
land the  following  summer  and 
the  advantage  of  the  presence  of 
her  uncle,  Andrew  Stevenson, 
at  the  court  of  St.  James  as  U.  8. 
minister  gave  her  exceptional 
advantages.  She  extended  her 
visits  to  the  continent  and  returned  to  Washington 
in  the  fall,  fully  equipped  to  resume  her  place  as  the 
first  lady  in  an  exceptionally  brilliant  society  as- 
sembled at  the  capital  of  the  republic.  Mrs.  Van 
Buren  retained  her  position  in  society  up  to  the  time 
of  her  death,  which  occurred  in  New  York  city 
Dec.  29,  1878. 

JOHNSON,  Richard  Mentor,  vice-president 
of  the  United  States,  was  born  at  Bryant's  Station, 
Ky. ,  Oct.  17,  1781.  His  early  education  was  limited. 
He  had  four  years  at  grammar  school  and  finished 
his  education  at  Transylvania  L^niversity.  He  be- 
gan to  practise  law  when  he  was  only  nineteen  years 
of  age.  At  twenty-two  he  entered  into  public  life. 
At  this  time  he  was  practising 
at  a  place  called  Great  Cross- 
ings, Ky.  He  was  elected  to  the 
state  legislature  in  1804,  and  af- 
ter serving  two  years  in  that  po- 
sition was  elected  to  a  seat  in  the 
house  of  representatives  as  a  re- 
publican. He  was  re-elected  to 
congress,  and,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  a  few  months,  served 
from  1807  until  1819.  Imme- 
diately after  the  adjournment  of 
congress  in  1812  he  returned 
home  where  he  organized  three 
companies  of  volunteers,  which 
being  combined  with  another, 
he  was  placed  in  c<mimand  of 
the  whole,  and  took  )iart  in  the 
battle  of  the  Maumee  where  he 
killed  an  Indian  chief,  supposed 
to  be  Teeuniseh.  Afterward  the 
question,  "  Who  'Killed  Tecumseh  ?  "  passed  into  a 
saying,  and  the  fact  has  never  been  positively  set- 
tled. After  the  fall  of  Tecumseh  the  Indians  con- 
tinued a  bri.sk  fire  while  retiring,  but  a  regiment 
brought  up  by  Gov.  Shelbj'  soon  silenced  them, 
while  a  part  of  Col.  Johnson's  men  having  flanked 
them,  the  rout  became   general.     At   the  moment 
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■when  Johnson's  regiment  made  tlieir  charge,  Gen. 
Proctor  with  about  tifty  dragoons  fled  from  the 
field.  His  (carriage  and  papers  were  taken.  It  is 
said  that  his  Biglit  was  so  rapid  that  in  twentv-fmir 
hours  he  found  himself  si.xty-tive  miles  tlistaut 
from  the  battle-field.  Col.  Johnson  was  carried 
from  the  field  almost  lifeless.  He  pa.ssetl  thi'ough 
incredible  fatigues,  severities  and  privations  during 
his  passage  from  Detroit  to  Sandusky  and  from 
thence  to  Kentucky,  being  carried  over  a  distance 
of  300  miles,  through  the  wilderness,  in  the  winter, 
su.speuiUui  between  two  horses.  He  remained  about 
two  months  in  Kentucky,  when  he  had  so  far  recov- 
ered frcmi  his  wounds  that  he  was  able  to  repair  to 
Washington  and  resume  his  seat  in  congress.  The 
fame  of  his  exploits  had  |)receded  him,  and  at  the 
capital  he  was  received  with  distinguished  lestimo 
nials  of  respect  and  admiration  On  his  way  to  the 
house  he  was  cheered  bj'  the  popidace,  and  congress 
passed  a  joint  resolution  ordering  tliat  he  should  be 
presenteil  with  a  suitable  testimonial  for  his  emi 
nent   services.     In   ISli),   at  the   (-lo.se  of  his    con- 

frcssional  term.  Col.  Johnson  was  elected  to  the  V 
.  senate  in  place  of  John  J.  Ciittenden,  who  had 
resigned.  At  the  end  of  his  first  senatorial  term  he 
was  re-elected  and  served  until  March  ;i,  1829.  From 
this  lime  until  1837  he  was  continuously'  elected  a 
member  of  the  house  of  representatives  At  the 
election  of  Martin  Van  Buren  to  the  presidency  Col 
John.son  was  the  candidate  for  vice-president,  and 
was  chosen  by  the  senate  to  that  po.sition.  no  choice 
having  been  made  by  the  electoral  college.  At  the 
end  of  his  term  of  service  he  returned  home,  but 
was  afterward  again  sent  to  congress,  and  was  a 
memtier  of  that  body  at  the  time  of  his  death.  In 
1814  Col  Jolmsiin  was  appointed  Indian  conunis 
sioiier.  He  died  in  Frankfort,  Ky.,  Nov  19.  ]8.")0. 
FORSYTH,  Jolm,  .secretary  of  state,  and  tif 
teenth  governor  of  Georgia  (1837-29),  was  born  in 
Frederick  county,  Va.,  Oct.  23.  1780.  His  father. 
born  in  England,  was  a  revolutionary  soldier,  who 
removed  to  Georgia  in  1784.  John  was  graduated 
from  Princetca  in  1799,  studied  law  under  Wr 
Noel,  and  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  Augusta,  Ga., 
in  1802.  He  was  appointed  attorney-general  of  the 
state  in  1808,  elected  representative  to  coniiiess  in 
1813.  181.'),  and  1817,  U.  S  senator  in  1818.  resigning 
in  1819  to  accept  an  appointment  as  U.  S.  minister 
to  Spain.  In  1833,  while  in  Spain,  he  was  elected 
representative  to  congress,  and  again 
in  182.T;  governor  of  Georgia  in  1827, 
and  U.  S.  .senator  in  1829,  in  place  of 
J.  M.  Berrien.  He  was  a  delegate  to 
the  anti-tariff  convention  at  Milled ge 
ville,  Ga.,  in  1832,  and  resigned  as 
U.  S.  senator  in  1834  to  be  appointed 
secretary  of  state  by  President  An- 
drew Jackson.  He  was  reappointed 
by  President  Van  Buren,  and  served 
until  March  3,  1841.  Gov.  Forsyth 
was  a  great  lawyer,  orator,  diplo- 
matist and  statesman;  in  fact,  Geor- 
gia has  had  no  more  brilliant  pub- 
lic man.  Diuiug  his  ten  years  as 
congressman,  two  years  as  governor, 
seven  years  as  senator,  four  years 
as  foreign  minister,  and  seven  years 
_  as  secretary  of  state — thirty  years, 

in  all,  of  consecutive  public  life 
in  the  most  varied  service — he  handled  the  most 
vital  and  difficult  subjects  of  national  and  inter- 
national interest  with  a  broad  and  profound  states- 
manship. As  attorney  -  general  of  Georgia  he 
exhibited  marked  legal  ability,  and  achieved  high 
distinction.  He  was,  in  every  arena,  an  orator  of 
commanding  eloquence.  He  was  handsome,  courtly, 
and  iluent,  and  had  a  musical,  magnetic  voice,  ex 


tensive  knowledge  thoroughly  at  his  command,  a 
lofty  spirit  full  of  sympathy  with  humanity,  and  a 
remarkable  faculty  of  offhand  discussion.  Besides, 
he  was  a  deep  thinker.  In  congress  he  powerfully 
antagonized  the  policy  of  nullitication,  and  support- 
ed with  vigor  and  eloquence  Heiuy  Clay's  com- 
promise measures.  He  stood  stanch  ly  by  the  rights 
of  Georgia,  and  his  report  on  the  original  compact 
with  the  United  States  to  extinguish  the  Indian  title 
to  territory  in  Georgia  was  a  masterful  paper.  He 
championed  President  Jackson  in  the  debate  on  the 
removal  of  deposits  from  the  Uniteil  States  Bank. 
As  U.  S.  minister  to  Sjiain  he  brought  to  a  success- 
ful termination  the  negotiations  for  the  cession  of 
the  valuable  state  of  Florida  to  the  United  States  by 
theSpanLsh  government.  As  the  prcnderof  two  able 
presidents,  whose  administrations  have  become  not- 
ed, he  carried  on  some  of  the  most  important  trans- 
actions with  foreign  powers  that  the  govermnent 
lias  engaged  in  since  the  war  of  1813,  maintaining 
the  national  honor  and  interest  with  consunnnate 
tact  and  statesmanship.  The  legislature  of  1841 
passed  appropriate  resolutions  upon  his  death,  and 
one  of  the  finest  counties  of  Georgia  and  one  of  the 
nio.st  attractive  and  flourishing  towns  of  that  .state 
bear  his  distinirui.shed  name.  He  died  in  Washing- 
ton. I),  C..  Oct.  21.  1841. 

■WOOBBURY,  Levi,  secretary  of  the  treasury. 
(See   Index.) 

POINSETT,  Joel  Roberts,  secretary  of  war, 
was  born  in  Charleston,  S.  C,  March  3,  1779.  He 
came  of  Huguenot  ancestry.  Immediately  after  the 
close  of  the  revolutionary  war  his  parents  took  him 
to  England,  and  there  he  re 
mained  until  1788,  when  the 
family  returned  to  Charleston, 
and  the  boy  was  sent  to  school 
in  that  city.  In  1793  he  was 
]ilaced  inider  the  tuition  of  Dr. 
Tinujthy  Dwight,  at  Greenfield 
Hill,  Conn.,  where  he  remained 
for  nearly  two  years.  He  was 
then  sent  to  England,  and  was 
at  .school  near  London  for  .some 
time,  when  he  went  to  Edin- 
burgh, where  he  studied  medi- 
cine. His  health  failing,  he  was 
sent  to  Lisbon,  where  he  re- 
mained for  a  winter,  and  then 
passed  some  time  in  the  mili- 
tary academy  at  Woolwich, 
studying  mathematics,  fortifi- 
cation and  gunnery.  In  1800 
he  returned  to  Charleston  and 
began  the  study  of  law,  but  soon 
after  returned  to  Europe,  and,  with  the  exception  of 
a  brief  visit  to  the  United  States,  on  the  occasion  of 
the  death  of  his  father,  Mr.  Poinsett  continued  to 
travel  on  the  Continent  and  in  Asia  until  1809.  On 
his  return.  President  Madison  sent  him  to  South 
America  for  the  purpose  of  investigating  the  condi- 
tion of  the  people  of  that  country,  and  to  establish 
with  them  friendly  relations.  He  accomplished  this 
object,  and  was  in  that  country  during  the  war  of 
1813  On  his  return  he  was  elected  to  the  South 
Carolina  legislature,  and  was  aftersvard  a  member 
of  congress,  serving  in  1821.  In  1822  he  was  sent 
to  Mexico  on  a  special  mission,  and  in  182.'5  went  to 
that  country  as  United  States  minister.  He  remain- 
ed in  Mexico  until  1829.  during  which  time  he 
negotiated  a  treaty  of  commerce,  and  displayed  a 
great  deal  of  personal  courage  while  resisting  what 
amounted  to  actual  persecution  on  account  oif  the  in- 
terest which  he  took  in  establishing  Masonic  lodges 
in  the  city  of  Mexico.  On  his  return  to  the  United 
States,  Mr.  Poinsett  sided  with  President  Jackson  in 
his  opposition  to  the  nullification  measures  of  South 
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Carolina.  During  the  administration  of  President 
Van  Buren  he  held  the  position  of  secretary  of  war, 
and  did  good  service  in  improving  the  condition  of 
the  ordnance  department  of  the  army.  He  strongly 
opposed  the  Mexican  war;  but,  before  this  broke 
out,  he  had  practically  retired  from  public  service. 
Mr.  Poinsett  was  throughout  his  life  devoted  to  .sci- 
entific and  literary  studies.  While  abroad  he  gave 
thoughtful  attention  to  the  collection  of  objects  of 
natural  history,  which  he  afterward  presented  to 
the  cities  of  New  York,  Philadelphia  and  Charles- 
ton. He  was  noted  as  a  clear,  concise  and  energetic 
public  speaker.  He  founded  an  academy  of  fine 
arts  in  Charleston,  S.  C,  and  pul)lished  "  Notes  on 
Mexico,  Made  in  1832,  with  an  Historical  Sketch  of 
the  Revolution  "  (Pliiladelphia,  1834).  Mr.  Poinsett 
died  in  Stateslmrg,  S.  C,  Dec.  13,  1851. 

DICKERSON,  Mahlon,  secretary  of  the  navy. 
(See  Index.) 

PATJIiDING,  James  Kirke,  secretary  of  the 
navy,  was  born  at  Pleasant  Valley,  Dutchess  Co., 
N.  Y.,  Aug.  33,  1T79.  At  the  close  of  the  revolu- 
tionary period  Westchester  county 
became  the  family  home.  The 
literary  partnership  of  the  broth- 
ers, Washington  and  "\Vm.  Irving 
and  J.  K.  Paulding,  resulted  par- 
tially from  the  marriage  connec- 
tion of  the  hitter's  sister  to  Wm. 
Irving;  Paulding  coming  to  New 
Y'ork  city  in  the  early  part  of  his 
career.  A  comic  handling  of  local 
matter  published  under  the  name 
of  "Salmagundi,"  was  the  out- 
come of  this  literary  combina- 
tion. The  appointment  of  Paul- 
ding as  secretary  to  the  board  of 
navy  commissioners  at  Wasliing- 
ton,  grew  out  of  the  fact  that 
President  Madison  warmly  ap- 
proved of  Paulding's  attitude  in 
a  reply  to  an  attacli  on  the  United 
States  by  the  London  "Quarter- 
After  holding,  for  a  twelve  years'  interval,  the 
post  of  naval  agent,  in  New  York  city.  President  Van 
Buren  made  Paulding  secretary  of  the  navy,  an 
office  from  which  he  withdrew  at  the  close  of  Van 
Buren's  presidency,  and  removed  to  Dutchess  coun- 
ty, making  it  his  permanent  residence.  Inspired  by 
the  reception  given  "Salmagundi,"  his  pen  worked 
in  new  fields,  chiefly  fiction.  He  died  at  Hyde  Park, 
Dutchess  Co.,  N.  Y.,  Apr.  6,  1860. 

KENDALL,  Amos,  postmaster-general.  (See 
Index.) 

NILES,  John  Milton,  postmaster-general,  was 
bom  in  Windsor,  Conn.,  Aug.  30,  1787.  He  received 
only  a  fair  education  at  the  common  schools  of  his 
neighborhood,  b>it  being  ambitious,  and  determined 
to  rise,  he  applied  himself  to  the  study  of  law,  and 
with  such  success  that  he  was  admitted  to  the  bar, 
althoi>gh  not  until  he  was  thirty  j'cars  of  age.  He 
then  began  to  practice  law,  having  settled  in  Hart- 
ford, but  finall}'  finding  that  to  make  his  fortune  in 
that  profession  would  probably  be  a  slow  and  very 
laborious  piece  of  work,  he  cast  about  him  for  some- 
thing else  to  do,  and  established  the  Haitford 
"Times."  He  .surrounded  himself  with  capable 
editors  and  business  men,  and  soon  made  the 
"Times  "a  power  in  the  New  England  states.  It 
was  a  democratic  paper,  and  its  influential  support 
of  Gen.  .lackson  gave  him  many  votes  in  the  eastern 
states.  Soon  after  his  inauguration.  Gen.  Jackson 
appointed  Maj.  B.  H.  Norton,  who  was  the  editor 
of  the  Hartford  "  Times,"  postmaster  of  Hartford,  as 
a  reward  for  the  service  of  the  paper  during  the  pre- 
ceding campaign.  Against  this,  however,  Mr.  Niles, 
■who  was  the  publisher  of  the  paper,  protested,  and 
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even  went  to  Washington,  armed  with  powerful  cre- 
dentials, and  worked  upon  Gen  Jackson  with  such 
effect  that  the  latter  dismis.sed  Norton  from  his  po- 
sition, replacing  him  by  Mr.  Niles,  an  act  which 
originated  a  term  very  much  used  in  politics  for 
twenty  years  thereafter  of  "  Nortonizing. "  To  Nor- 
ton, however,  he  gave  a  good  po- 
sition in  the  Boston  custom-house, 
a  measure  which  was  entirely  sat- 
isfactory. Mr.  Niles  was  appoint- 
ed to  the  U.  S.  senate  in  1835,  and 
served  four  years,  and  again  in 
1843,  serving  six  years.  In  1840 
he  was  appointed  by  President 
Van  Buren  postmaster- general, 
but  only  held  the  position  about 
a  year.  In  1851  Mr.  Niles  went 
to  Europe,  and  on  his  return  went 
out  of  politics  and  retired  to  pri- 
vate life,  devoting  himself  main- 
ly to  agriculture  and  horticulture. 
He  amassed  a  considerable  for- 
tune, and  in  his  will  bequeathed 
$70,000  in  trust  to  the  city  of  Hart- 
ford, directing  that  the  income 
therefrom  should  be  devoted  to 
the  worthy  poor.  He  had  a  fine 
library,  which  he  bequeathed  to  the  Connecticut  His- 
torical Society.  Mr.  Niles  published  a  number  of 
works,  including  "The  Independent  Whig"  (1816); 
"Gazetteer  of  Connecticut  aud  Rhode  Island  "  (Hart- 
ford, 1819);  "History  of  the  Revolution  in  Jlexico 
and  South  America,  with  a  View  of  Texas"  (1829); 
"The  Civil  Officer"  (New  York,  1840).  He  died  in 
Hartford  Mav  31,  1856. 
BUTLER,  B.  F.,  attorney-general.  (See  Index.) 
GRIJNDY,  Felix,  attorney-general,  was  born  in 
Berkeley  county,  Va.,  Sept.  11^  1777.  His  father 
was  an  Englishman,  who  emigrated  to  this  country 
and  for  a  time  roved  abo\it,  seeking  a  satisfactory 
locality  whereon  to  settle.  When  Felix  was  two 
years  old,  the  family  lived  in  Pennsylvania,  in  Berks 
county,  near  what  is  now  Brownsville,  but  which 
was  at  that  time  a  wild  country,  overrun  with 
Indians.  They  lived  there  only  a  year,  when  they 
removed  to  Kentucky,  and  there  suffered  greatly 
from  Indian  attacks.  Three  of 
Mr.  Grundy's  sons,  of  whom  there 
were  seven,  Felix  lieing  the  young- 
est, were  killed  by  the  savages.  Of 
course,  under  the  conditions  of 
frontier  life,  it  was  impossible  to 
receive  even  tlie  most  meagre  ed- 
ucation, excepting  at  the  family 
fireside.  It  is  said  that  the  young 
Grandys  obtained  their  instruc- 
tion from  the  mother,  who  ap- 
pears to  have  been  a  woman  of 
ability,  and  very  earnest  in  the 
discharge  of  her  duties.  After  a 
time  Felix  was  sent  to  an  academy, 
and  having  been  well  grounded  in 
the  English  branches,  and  a  little 
in  the  clas.sics,  he  determined  to 
study  law.  He  was  admitted  to  the 
bar.and  in  1799,  when  he  was  twen- 
ty-two 3'ears  of  age,  was  elected  a 
member  of  the  Kentucky  constitutional  convention, 
and  immediately  after  to  the  state  legislature,  in 
which  body  he  continued  until  1806.  In  the  latter 
year  he  was  appointed  a  judge  of  tlie  supreme  court 
of  the  state,  and  in  1807  was  chief  justice.  In  the 
winter  of  that  year  he  resigned  his  position  and 
went  to  Nashville,  Tenn.,  where  he  settled,  and 
began  to  practice  law.  He  was  especially  successful 
in  criminal  cases,  and  soon  gained  an  influential 
position.     He  was  a  democrat  in  ijolitics,  and  in  1811 
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■was  elected  liy  that  party  a  member  of  congress,  and 
re-electetl  two  years  later.  He  resigned  in  1814, 
and  continued  to  practice  law  during  the  war  period 
and  until  1819,  when  he  became  a  member  of  the 
legislature  of  Tennessee,  and  the  following  year  one 
of  the  commissioners  appointed  to  settle  the  Ken- 
tucky boundar}'  line  dispute.  In  1829  he  tilled  out 
the  imexpired  term  of  .Tolm  II.  Eaton,  in  the  U.  S. 
senate,  the  latter  having  been  appointed  secn^tary  of 
war.  He  was  (lersonally  favored  by  Mr.  Jackson 
in  1832,  when  he  was  up  for  the  election  for  the  sen- 
ate, and  was  successful.  In  1838  Mr.  Grundy  was 
appointed  hj  President  Van  Buren  attorney-general, 
and  served  in  that  otlice  about  a  year,  when  he  re- 
signed, and  again  entered  the  senate.  Mr.  Grundy 
was  a  "  tariff-for-revenue "  man,  and  opposed  to 
so-called  protection.  Peisonally,  Feli.v  Grimdy  was 
greatly  admired,  being  a  man  of  tine  personal  ap- 
pearance, of  a  social  and  agreeable  dispositiim,  and 
an  able  and  elocpient  orator.  His  most  tinished  ora- 
tion was  that  delivered  on  the  deaths  of  Jefferson 
and  Adams.  He  was  extremely  popidar,  and  tlie 
legal  literature  of  the  southwest  is  tilled  with  anec- 
dotes about  him.  His  last  political  act  was  lo 
speak  in  Tennessee  in  favor  of  Van  Buren  against 
Harrison.  He  died  in  Nashville,  Tenn.,  Dec.  19, 
1840. 

GILPIN,  Henry  Dilwood,  attorney-general, 
was  born  in  Lancaster,  Eug.,  Apr.  14,  1801.  lie 
descended  from  an  English  family,  settled  in  Kent- 
more,  Westmoreland  ( 'o. ,  his  ancestois  having  emi- 
grated to  this  couMtry  in  1090,  and  settled  on  the 
borders  of  Chester  and  Delaware  eotmtics,  on  the 
banks  of  the  BraMilywiiic.  The  Giljiins  were  all 
Quakers.  Joshua  Gil|iui  visited  Europe,  where  he 
spent  seven  years  tia\eling  on  the  continent,  and  de- 
voting himself  particularly  to  botany.  In  1800  he 
married  Mary  Dilwood,  the  daughter  of  a  banker  at 
Lancaster,  and  remained  there  imtil  shortly  after 
the  birth  of  his  son,  Henry  D.,  when  he  returned  to 
the  United  States.  The  family  remained  in  this 
country  until  1811,  when  they  returned  to  England, 
and  yoimg  Henry  was  for  four  years  in  a  private 
school  in  "that  country.  In  181t)  the  family  finally 
settled  permanently  in  Philadelphia,  and  Henry 
was  sent  to  the  University  of  Pennsj-lvania.  He  took 
the  academic  course,  studied  law,  and  after  a  period 
in  the  office  of  Jo-seph  R.  Ingersoll,  was  admitted  to 
practice  at  the  bar  in  1822.  In  the  meantime  he  had 
occupied  the  position  of  secretary  of  the  Chesapeake 
and  Delaware  Canal  Co.,  which  owed  its  existence 
to  the  suggestion  of  his  grand  father.  Henry's  great 
ability  as  a  lawyer  grew  to  be  recognized,  and  in 
1830  his  successful  management  of  an  important  in- 
ternational case  gave  him  a  wide  reputation.     This 


case  involved  the  official  standing  of  two  Portuguese 
ministers,  each  of  whom  had  been  duly  accredited 
to  this  country  by  one  of  the  two  conflicting  govern- 
ments of  Poi-tugal.  Mr.  Gilpin's  sagacity  and  judg- 
ment in  this  matter  secured  for  him  the  high  regard 
of  President  Andrew  Jackson,  and  the  contidence  of 
the  supreme  court.  In  1832  he  was  appointed  to 
succeed  Mr.  Dallas  as  U.  S.  district  attorney  at  Phil- 


adelphia, a  position  which  he  held  to  the  satisfaction 
of  all  concerned  during  the  next  live  years.  At  the 
same  time  he  was  one  of  the  government  directors 
of  the  U.  S.  Bank,  and  gave  great  assistance  to  Pres- 
ident Jackson  in  his  efforts  to  suppress  that  monop- 
oly. His  attitude  toward  the  bank,  however,  and  his 
strong  democratic  principles  interfered  with  Mr. 
Gilpin's  advancement,  as,  when  the  president  ap- 
pointed him  governor  of  the  territory  of  Michigan, 
the  senate  refused  to  confirm  the  appointment.  lu 
1837  President  Van  Buren  ai>pointed  Mr.  Gilpin 
solicitor  of  the  treasury,  and  on  Jan.  10,  1840,  he 
was  appointed  attorney-general  of  the  United  States, 
having  reached  that  elevated  position  while  still  un- 
der forty  years  of  age.  As  the  chief  prosecuting  of- 
ficer of"  the  United  States  government  Mr.  Gilpin 
was  noted  for  the  distinguished  power  and  ability 
which  he  showed  in  handling  the  gravest  and  most 
important  cases.  Jlr.  tiilpin  retired  from  political 
life  at  the  close  of  President  Van  Buren's  term  of 
office.  He  had  acquired  a  competency  through  the 
successful  practice  of  his  profession,  and  he  now  de- 
termined to  devote  the  remainder  of  his  life  to  the 
interests  of  literature  and  art,  and  to  such  social  de- 
mands as  might  be  made  upon  him.  He  had  al- 
ready given  evidence  of  special  literary  taste  and 
capacity,  having  from  182()  to  1832  edited  the  "  At- 
lantic Souvenir,"  which  was  the  first  of  a  long  series 
of  literary  and  art  volimies  pub- 
lished j'early,  and  commonly 
called  ■' Anruials.'  Healso  pub- 
lished in  1820  his  '  Biography  of 
the  Signers  of  the  Declaration  of 
Independence,"  of  which  a  new 
edition  was  speedily  called  for. 
He  contributed  freely  to  the 
"  American  Quarterly  Heview," 
the  "  Democratic  Keview;"  and 
the  "North  American  Keview." 
He  edited  and  superintended  the 
publication  of  the  "  Madi.son 
Papers,"  which  were  published 
in  three  volumes,  octavo,in  1840, 
under  the  auspices  of  congress. 
Mr.  Gilpin  also  edited  or  pre- 
pared "Opinions  of  the  At- 
torneys-General of  the  United 
States"  (1841);  "A  Northern 
Tour,  being  a  Guide  to  Sara- 
toga, Lake  George,  etc."  (1825);  "Autobiography  of 
Walter  Scott,  compiled  from  Passages  in  His  Writ- 
ings" (1831);  a  translation  of  Chaptal's  "Essays  on 
Import  Duties  and  Prohibitions"  (1841);  "Life  of 
^Martin  Van  Buren"  (1844);  besides  a  large  number 
of  published  addre.sses,  speeches,  and  reviews.  He 
also  published  "  Reports  of  Cases  in  the  U.  S.  Dis- 
trict Court  for  the  Eastern  District  of  Pennsylvania, 
1828-36 "  (Philadelphia,  1837).  During  the  latter 
part  of  his  life  3Ir.  Gilpin  made  an  extensive  tour 
through  Great  Britain  antl  the  continent  of  Europe, 
Egypt,  and  the  East,  and  while  abroad  received 
distinguished  attentions  from  the  mo.st  eminent 
scholars  and  public  men.  Mr.  Gilpin  was  for  a 
considerable  time  director  and  afterward  president 
of  the  Pennsylvania  Academy  of  Fine  Arts,  direc- 
tor and  vice-president  of  the'  Historical  Society  of 
Penn.sylvania,  trustee  of  the  Univei'sity  of  Pennsyl- 
vania from  1852  to  1858.  and  a  director  of  Girard 
College  from  1856  to  1858.  At  his  death  he  be- 
queatfied  to  the  Chicago  Historical  Society  the  sum 
of  |;57,000,  and  gave  his  large  and  valuable  library 
to  the  Historical  Society  of  Pennsylvania,  accom- 
panied by  a  gift  of  money  sufficient  for  the  erec- 
tion of  a  building  in  which  to  preserve  the  collec- 
tion. Mr.  Gilpin  married,  in  1835,  Eliza  Johnston, 
widow  of  J.  S.  Johnston,  U.  S.  senator  from  Loui- 
siana.    Mr.  Gilpin  died  in  Philadelphia  Jan.  9,  1860. 
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MACOMB,  Alexander,  soldier,  was  born  in 
Detroit,  Micli.,  Apr.  3,  1783.  His  father.  Alexander 
Macomb  (born  in  Belfast,  Ireland,  July  37, 1748,  and 
died  in  Georgetown,  D.  C,  in  1832),  came  to  the 
United  States  when  very  young  and  engaged  in  the 
fur  trade  with  John  Jacob  Astor  and  Elias  Kane. 
Later  he  settled  in  New  York  city  and  became  a 
ship  owner  and  a  large  landed  proprietor,  owning 
extensive  tracts  of  laud  in  North 
Carolina,  Kentuckj',  and  Geor- 
gia. In  1791  he  purchased  from 
the  state  of  New  York  3, 000, 000 
acres  of  land  on  the  St.  Law- 
rence river,  including  such  of 
the  Thousand  Islands  as  be- 
longed to  New  York.  The 
younger  Alexander,  after  re- 
ceiving a  common-school  edu- 
cation, in  1799  entered  the  LT.  S. 
army  as  a  cornet  of  cavalry  and 
was  promoted  to  be  captain  in 
1805  and  major  in  1808.  When 
the  war  of  1813  opened,  he 
was  lieutenant  -  colonel  of  en- 
gineers and  adjutant-general  of 
the  army.  At  his  own  request 
he  was  made  colonel  of  the  3d 
artilleiy,  and  in  1813  fought 
gallantly  at  Niagara  and  Fort  George.  He  was 
raised  to  the  rank  of  brigadier-general  in  1814  and 
assigned  to  the  command  of  the  northern  frontier. 
At  Plattsburg,  N.  Y.,  on  Sept.  11,  1814,  he  met  and, 
although  the  odds  were  strongly  against  him,  de- 
feated the  British  forces  unde'r  Sir^Geo.  Provost, 
driving  them  back  into  Canada.  For  this  signal 
victorj'  he  was  made  major-general,  while  congress 
gave  him  a  vote  of  thank's  and  ordered  a  gold  niedal 
struck  in  his  honor.  At  the  close  of  the  war  he  re- 
turned to  service  in  the  engineer  corps,  and  in  1838 
succeeded  Gen.  Jacob  Brown  as  general-iu-chief  of 
the  army.  His  last  active  service  was  performed  in 
the  campaign  against  the  Seminole  Indians  in  1835. 
Gen  Maconib  was  the  autlior  of:  "A  Treatise  on 
Martial  Law  and  Courts  Martial  in  the  United 
States"  (1809);  "A  Treatise  on  the  Practice  of 
Courts  Martial"  (1840);  and  he  also  edited  Samuel 
Cooper's  "  Tactics  and  Regulations  for  the  Militia" 
(1836).  He  died  in  Washington,  D.  C,  June  35, 
1841.  His  remains  rest  in  the  congressional  ceme- 
tery at  Washington.  (See  also  "  Jlemoir  of  Alexan- 
der ]\Iacoml),"  by  Geo.  H.  Richards,  New  York, 
1833.) 

MACOMB,  William  Henry,  naval  officer,  was 
born  in  Detroit,  Mich.,  June  16,  1818,  the  son  of 
Gen.  Alex.  Macomb.  He  was  appointed  a  mid- 
shipman in  the  U.  S.  navy  in  1834  and  by  suc- 
cessive promotions,  reached  the  rank  of  commo- 
dore in  1870.  From  1856  until  1858  he  command- 
ed the  Portsmouth  of  the  East  India  squadron, 
and  in  November,  1856,  aided  in  the  capture  of  the 
barrier  forts.  Canton  river,  China.  He  took  part  in 
the  Paraguay  expedition  of  1859,  and  in  1863  and 
1863  commanded  the  steamer  Genesee,  of  the  block- 
ading squadron.  He  participated  in  the  attempted 
passage  of  Port  Hudson,  on  March  14,  1863.  and 
during  the  following  three  months  in  frequent  en- 
gagements with  the"  Confederate  batteries  along  the 
Mississippi  river.  In  1864  and  1865  he  commanded 
the  steamer  Shamrock  of  the  North  America  block- 
ading squadron,  and  led  the  naval  force  that  bom- 
barded and  captured  Plymouth,  N.  C,  on  Oct.  30, 
1864.  Later  he  accompanied  the  naval  expedition 
up  the  Roanoke  river,  North  Carolina.  In  1869  he 
was  commander  of  the  Plymouth  of  the  European 
squadron.  At  tlie  time  of  his  death  he  was  ensjaged 
as  inspector  of  lighthouses.  He  died  in  Philadelphia, 
Pa.,  Aug.  13,  1873. 
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HAYS,  John  C. ,  Indian  fighter,  was  bom  in  Ten- 
nessee, and  went  to  Texas  in  1837,  locating  in  San 
Antonio.  He  did  much  surveying  on  the  frontier, 
and  commanded  in  scores  of  engagements  against 
the  Indians,  rapidly  achieving  fame  as  an  "Indian 
lighter."  He  fought  in  the  battle  of  Salad o,  as  cap- 
tain of  the  advance  company  against  Gen.  WoU  and 
1,400  Mexicans,  Sept.  18,  1843,  and  while  in  jHirsuit 
of  them  had  a  perilous  engagement  on  the  33d.  In 
the  autumn  of  the  same  year  he  commanded  the  ad- 
vance company  of  the  Somervell  expedition  against 
Mexico,  and  in  1844,  at  the  head  of  sixteen  dar- 
ing men,  had  a  desperate  and  bloody  hand-to-hand 
fight  with  seventy  Comanches,  who  stubbornly 
fought  until  many  of  their  number  fell.  Hays  re- 
ceived several  serious  wounds,  but  won  the  field. 
He  commanded  a  regiment  under  Gen.  Taylor  in 
1846,  and  won  a  national  fame  by  his  storming  of 
Independence  Hill  and  the  bishop's  palace  at  Mon- 
terey, Under  Gen.  Scott,  on  the  march  from  Vera 
Cruz  to  the  City  of  Mexico,  he  greatly  increased  his 
reputation  as  a  wise  and  dauntless  otficer.  He  went 
to  California  in  1849,  was  elected  the  first  sheriff  of 
San  Francisco,  and  was  afterward  for  a  number  of 
years  surve3'or-geueral  of  the  United  States  for  Cali- 
fornia.    He  diMl  about  1861. 

CHILTON,  Horace,  senator,  was  born  in  Smith 
county,  Tex.,  Dec.  39,  1853.  His  father  was  Geo. 
AV.  Chilton,  and  his  mother  Ella  Goodman,  both  of 
Alabama.  He  was  reared  in  Tj'ler,  Tex.,  where  he 
has  since  resided,  was  educated  in  the  schools  of 
that  town  imder  the  tutorship  of  Thos.  Smith  and 
John  T.  Hand,  and  attended  the 
Lynnland  Institute  in  Harden  coun- 
ty. Ivy.,  one  session.  At  fifteen 
years  of  age  he  was  imder  the 
necessity  of  earning  his  own  liveli- 
hood, and  also  that  of  his  mother 
and  sister.  He  left  college  in  the 
midst  of  his  educational  course,  to 
obtain  work.  He  entered  a  print- 
ing office,  where  he  worked  fm'  a 
year,  acquiring  a  practical  knowl- 
edge of  tlie  printing  trade,  all  the 
while  pursuing  his  studies  at  night, 
the  only  time  he  could  call  his 
own.  He  labored  in  this  calling 
in  various  towns  in  Texas  and 
Louisiana,  and  finally  started  a 
small  newspaper  in  Tyler,  run- 
ning this  journal  imtil  he  saved 
money  enough  to  sustain  himself 
while  studying  law.  He  was  married  in  1877  to 
Mary  W.  (Jrinnan,  and  they  have  now  five  chil- 
dren. He  was  appointed  assistant  attorney-general 
of  the  state  by  Gov.  Roberts  in  1881  without  solicit- 
ation, and  after  discharging  the  duties  of  that  office, 
he  returned  to  a  successful  practice.  In  1888  he 
was  elected  a  delegate-at-large  to  the  national  demo- 
cratic convention  at  St.  Louis.  In  1891  he  was  ap- 
pointed U.  S.  senator  as  a  democrat,  to  fill  the  va- 
cancy created  by  the  resignation  of  John  H.  Reagan, 
and  took  bis  seat  Dec.  7,  1891.  Senator  Chilton'is  a 
finished  speaker,  and  what  he  says  is  characterized 
by  sense,  directness,  and  simplicity.  One  of  his  first 
acts  after  his  apiiointment  was  to  make  an  address  to 
his  fellow-townsmen  in  which  he  came  out  strongly 
against  the  sub-treasury  idea,  which  possessed  the 
Farmers'  Alliance  men  in  Texas.  A  few  sentences 
of  this  speech  are  worth  quoting:  "Concerning  this 
scheme  my  own  duty  is  plain.  The  constitution  of 
my  country  is  against  it.  The  platform  of  the  dem- 
ocratic party  is  against  it.  Economy,  business  judg- 
ment, good  old  corn-field  common  sense,  llu^  experi- 
ence of  the  past,  the  hopes  of  the  future,  the  unan- 
imous warnings  of  our  great  statesmen,  all  stand  in 
its  way." 
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HARRISON,  "William  Henry,  nintli  presi- 
dent of  the  United  States,  was  horn  at  Herkeley, 
Charles  City  Co.,  Va.,  Feb.  9,  1773.  His  father, 
Ben  Harrison,  was  a  direct  descendant  of  the 
famous  Col.  Harrison,  officer  in  the  army  of  Oliver 
Cromwell  of  Enfrhind.  He  was  .speaker'of  the  Vir- 
ginia lioiise  of  burgesses  and  afterward  a  zealous 
member  of  the  Continental  congress;  and  the  same 
Ben  Harrison,  Jime  10,  1776,  as  chairman  of  the 
committee  of  the  whole  in  congress,  reported  to  that 
body  tlie  resolution  declaring  the  inilependence  of 
the  British  colonies.  William  Henry  Harrison  was 
a  studious  lad;  there  were  books  at  Berkely  and  ho 
made  good  use  of  them.  There  is  no  record  of  tlie 
precise  dates  of  his  entry  into  or  his  graduation  from 
Haiuiiden-Sidney  College,  but  after  leaving  it  he 
turned  his  attention  to  the  study  of  medicine.  He 
was  but  sixteen  when  Washing- 
ton became  president  in  1789,  but 
it  was  a  time  when  the  few  edu- 
cated young  men  of  the  reptiblic 
matured  early,  and  his  future  was 
to  be  cast  in  a  way  which  made 
him  no  exception  to  the  rule.  It 
was  a  period  of  alarm  and  danger 
upon  the  western  frontier,  from 
the  incursions  of  Indians  incited 
more  or  less  directly  by  English 
influence,  and  so  serious  had  the 
troubles  come  to  be  that  the  tide 
of  westward  progress  threatened 
to  cease,  or  at  least  to  be  checked. 
At  this  time  young  Harrison 
announced  his  intention  to  en- 
ter the  United  States  army.  Rob- 
ert Morris,  the  celebrated  finan- 
cier, under  whose  guardianship 
he  had  been  placed,  was  so  op- 
posed to  the  project  that  he 
went  to  President  Washington  to  consult  him  as 
to  the  best  means  of  counteracting  it.  But  the 
president  overruled  the  financier's  objections,  and  in 
April,  1791,  caused  a  commission  to  be  issued  to  the 
young  man  as  ensign  of  the  1st  regiment,  United 
States  artillery,  the  regiment  being  at  that  time  in 
the  heart  of  the  Indian  country,  on  the  site  of  the 
present  city  of  Cincinnati,  Ohio.  Not  long  after  he 
joined  the  command  one  of  Gen.  St.  Clair's  veterans 
wrote  of  him:  "I  would  as  soon  have  thought  of 
putting  my  wife  into  the  army  as  this  boy,  but  I  have 
been  out  with  him,  and  I  find  that  those  smooth 
cheeks  are  on  a  wise  head,  and  that  slight  form  is 


almost  as  tough  as  any  one's  weather-beaten  carcass." 
His  performance  of  dntv  was  such  as  soon  drew  to 
him  the  attention  of  6en.  Anthony  Wayne,  who 
succeeded  St.  Clair  after  the  disastrous  defeat  of  the 
hitter's  army  by  Indians,  Nov.  19,  1791,  and  dur- 
ing the  next  year  he  was  made  a  lieutenant.  It  is 
noted  that  he  had  already  learned  one  lesson  not 
always  learned  by  military  men,  the  value  of  perfect 
sobriety  in  spite  of  all  temptation  to  the  u.se  of  in- 
toxicating liquors.  Dec.  23,  1793,  a  strong  detach- 
ment of  infantry  and  artillery  occupied  tlie  ground 
where  St.  Clairhad  l)cen  defeated,  and  built  a  fort 
called  Fort  Recovery.  In  the  general  order  of 
thanks  for  the  excellent  performance  of  a  perilous 
duty,  Lieut.  Harrison  received  especial  mention.  At 
the  battle  of  the  Miami,  Aug.  20,  1794,  he  was 
under  constant  and  great  expo.sure,  winning  the 
marked  approbation  of  Gen.  Wayne,  who  said  of 
him  in  despatches  to  the  war  department:  "My 
faithful  and  gallant  aide-de-camp,  Lieut.  Harrison, 
rendered  the  most  essential  service  by  communicat- 
ing my  orders  in  every  direction,  and  by  his  conduct 
and  bravery  exciting  troops  to  press  for  victory." 
And  at  the  close  of  the  campaign  of  1795  he  was 
made  a  captain  of  artillery,  and  phiced  in  command 
of  the  important  post  of  Fort  Washington  (now 
Cincinnati),  with  orders  to  report  and  watch  all 
movements  in  what  was  then  Spanish  Louisiana, 
the  vast  unknown  Southwest  and  West.  By  the  Jay 
treaty  of  1794,  Great  Britain  surrendered  its  posses- 
sion of  posts  upon  American  soil  and  Capt.  Harrison 
received  and  occupied  the  several  posts  in  his  terri- 
torial limits  for  the  United  .States  government.  And 
shortly  after  getting  his  captain's  commission,  he 
married  Anna,  daughter  of  J.  C.  Symmes,  foiuider 
of  the  Miami  settlement  and  one  of  the  United 
States  judges  of  the  territory,  thus  allying  himself 
by  a  new  and  permanent  tie  to  the  pioneers  of  the 
western  border.  In  1791  he  resigned  his  military 
commission  and  was  at  once  appointed  a  secretary 
of  the  northwestern  territory,  being  also  ex-officio 
lieutenant-governor,  and  in  the  frequent  prolonged 
absences  of  his  superior,  acting  governor.  When 
the  territory  was  declared  (1798)  to  be  entitled  by 
its  population  to  a  delegate  in  the  United  States  con- 
gress, the  almost  unanimous  choice  of  the  voters  fell 
(1799)  upon  young  Harrison,  and  he  took  his  seat  in 
tlie  body  at  the  age  of  twenty-six.  Here  he  soon 
secured  the  passage  of  a  resolution  providing  for  a 
committee  of  investigation  into  the  existing  land 
laws  for  the  public  domain,  and  as  chairman  of  the 
committee  (a  trust  never  before  and  perhaps  never 
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since  conferred  upon  a  terrilorial  delegate)  he  re- 
ported a  bill  wliich  when  passed  worked  a  revolution 
in  the  management  of  the  public  lands  of  the  United 
States,  so  that  the  entire  country  west  of  the  Penn- 
sylvania border,  to  the  shore  of  tlie  Pacific  Ocean, 
owes  its  facility  of  settlement  and  the  wise  distribu- 
tion of  its  area  among  many,  instead  of  its  absorption 
by  a  smaller  number  of  owners,  to  the  clear-headed 
statesmanshi])  of  the  young  representative  of  the 
northwestern  territorj-.  By  tlie  discussions  in  con- 
nection with  the  passage  of  this  bill  (somewhat 
modified  by  the  U.  S.  senate)  his  name  became  more 
widely  and  more  favorably  known  than  those  of 
some  men  who  had  been  long  in  congress.  In  1800 
the  northwestern  territory  was  divided  and  he  became, 
by  appointment  of  President  John  Adams,  the 
governor  of  the  new  territory  of  Indiana,  including 
the  present  states  of  Indiana,  Illinois.  Michigan  and 
"Wisconsin,  to  which  position  he  was  subsequently 
reappointed  imder  Presidents  Jefferson  and  Madison. 
He  entered   upon   the  duties  of  the  office  (which 


His  decision  as  to  them  was  made  final  and  his  sig- 
nature upon  a  title  was  a  cure  of  all  defects.  With 
reference  to  all  the  Indian  tribes  he  was  made  the 
general  agent  and  representative  of  the  United  States 
in  charge  of  treaties  and  treaty  payments,  and  his 
correspondence  with  the  government  at  Washington 
relating  to  the  vast  mass  of  Indian  aifairs  involved, 
became  one  of  the  onerous  burdens  of  his  position. 
When  Louisiana  was  regained  (1803),  all  of  upper 
Louisiana  with  line  boundaries,  except  upon  the  east, 
was  added  to  his  jurisdiction.  He  had  many  op- 
portunities for  the  acquisitions  of  wealth  by  judicious 
investments  in  land,  but  in  his  whole  administration 
he  was  so  full  of  integrity  and  so  morbidly  sen.sitive 
to  public  opinion  and  criticism,  that  it  seemed  as  if 
he  feared  to  acquire  property  lest  it  should  be 
charged  upon  him  that  he  had  gotten  it  through  ad- 
vantage given  him  by  his  ofticial  place  and  power. 
His  discharge  of  duty  now  required  long  and  peril- 
ous journeys  from  place  to  place,  on  horseback 
through  the  woods  or  in  boats  up  and  down  rivers 
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carried  with  it  the  superintendency  of  Indian  affairs) 
in  1801.  Then  there  were  but  three  con.siderable 
settlements  in  all  the  territory:  one  Clark's  grant, 
very  nearly  opposite  Lo\iisville,  Ky.,  one  at  Vin- 
cennes  on  the  Wabash  river  in  what  is  now  Indiana, 
and  the  third  a  string  of  French  villages  along  the 
Mississippi,  from  Kaskaskia  (111.),  to  Cohokia  in  the 
present  Missouri.  Here  Gov.  Harrison  was  invested 
with  one  of  the  most  e.\traordinar_y  commissions  in 
the  history  of  the  country.  The  new  republican  in- 
stitutions of  the  territory  were  to  be  fostered  and 
developed,  says  his  biographer,  under  his  autocratic 
power.  The  people  had  no  voice  whatever.  Gen. 
Harrison  was  commander  of  the  territorial  militia. 
He  was  Indian  commissioner,  land  commissioner, 
sole  legislator  and  law  giver.  He  had  the  power 
given  him  to  adopt  from  the  laws  tipon  the  books  of 
any  of  the  states  any  and  every  law  which  in  his 
judgment  applied  to  the  needs  of  the  territory.  He 
appointed  all  the  magistrates  and  all  the  other  civil 
ofhcers,  and  all  the  militia  otticers  below  the  grade 
of  general.  It  was  his  duty  and  he  was  given 
authority  to  divide  the  country  into  counties  and 
townships.  He  held  the  pardoning  power,  was 
made  judge  of  the  merits  of  existing  land  grants,  of 
■which  many  were  technically  worthless  or  defective. 


which  carried  more  Indian  canoes  than  any  other 
craft.  He  had  come  to  understand  Indian  character 
remarkably  well,  and  to  have  great  influence  over 
many  chiefs  and  warriors.  He  proved  himself  their 
true  friend,  but  there  was  really  no  perfect  peace 
with  any  tribe  at  that  time,  and  his  aliilitj'  as  a 
watchful  military  ronunander  was  all  the  while  em- 
ployed to  jircvent  tlic  skirmish  line,  as  the  advanced 
settlements  might  well  be  called,  from  becoming  a 
general  battle  ground.  In  1805  he  obtained  from 
congress  a  law  for  the  organization  of  the  territory, 
and  provision  was  made  for  an  election  by  the  people, 
of  a  territorial  legislature,  which  was  to  name  the 
men  from  whom  congress  was  to  choose  five  to  act 
as  a  council  of  the  terrilory.  In  his  first  message 
to  the  legislature,  the  governor  urged  interference 
by  law  to  prevent  the  sale  of  liquor  to  the  Indians. 
In  his  personal  dealings  with  them  he  was  fearless 
and  3'et  prudent,  availing  himself  of  his  previous 
experience  and  increasing  his  knowledge  as  to  their 
natui-e.  Harrison  did  not  neglect  his  duties  in  any 
pai-t  of  the  vast  area  entrusted  to  his  care.  Wlien  in 
1805  upper  Louisiana  was  separated  from  his  juris- 
diction the  citizens  of  St.  Louis  presented  him  with 
a  formal  vote  of  thanks  for  the  manner  in  which  he 
had   served   their  interests.      When    offered    what 
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would  have  been  a  third  part  of  (he  citj'  of  St. 
Louis  as  ail  inducement  for  emijloyiug  his  oflieial 
influence  to  liuild  it  up,  he  did  what  lie  could  for 
the  local  welfare,  but  refused  to  take  the  proffered 
reward.  15y  this  lime  his  name  had  become  almost 
indcntified  in  the  minds  of  his  countrymen  with  ter- 
ritorial affairs  and  with  the  tangled  story  of  Indian 
diplomacy.  Durinu:  his  long  administration,  indeed, 
he  negotiated  no  less  than  tliirteeu  important  treaties 
with  the  tribes.  But  as  the  conspiracy  of  Tecumseh 
and  his  brother  the  jirophet  waxed  stronger,  and  the 
natural  results  began  to  appear  in  attacks  upon  de- 
fenceless settlers,  ihe  demand  for  war  with  England, 
which  wasmoreor  less  prevalent  (in  1811-12)  through- 
out the  United  States,  found  strongest  e.\pres.si()n 
amont;'  the  people  of  the  extreme  western  border, 
wlio,  with  some  truth,  nttribnled  the  stirring  up  of  In- 
dian hostility  to  Brilish  influence.  Early  in  the  sum- 
mer of  IHll,  news  came  to  Vincennes,  the  g()V<Tiior's 
headquarters,  that  a  thousand  Indian  warriors  had 
gathered  at  Ti|)i)ecanoe,  Ind.,  the  prophet's  town. 
Gen.  Harrison  sent  them  a  messenger,  and  on  the 
27th  of  ,Iuly  (IHll),  had  a  council  with  them,  which 
was  followed  by  Harrison's  advance  upon  them  in 
October  at  Ihe  head  of  l,()(l(t  men.  this  mililary 
movement  having  been  .'Uitbori/ed  from  Washinglon, 
D.  C.  Nov.  Tth,  at  almost  a  mile  and  a  half  from 
the  Indian  town,  at  the  early  dawn  they  were  fiercely 
attacked  by  the  savages  who  hoped  tosui'iu'i.se  them, 
but  Harrison's  vigilance  prevented  that,  and  in  Ihe 
battle  which  ensued  the  Indians  were  thoroughly 
worsted.  The  American  commander  escaped  un- 
hurt, the  nearest  bullet  passing  through  the  rim  of 
bis  hat.  The  inlluence  of  the  peojile  who  had  pre- 
announced  a  comiilele  Indian  victory  was  entirely 
shattered  by  this  victoiy  of  the  American  forces,  anil 
the  legislatures  of  Kentucky  and  Indiana,  as  well  as 
President  INIailison  in  his  message  to  congi'ess,  ex- 
pressed t  heir  1  hanks  to  the  governor  for  his  "masterly 
conduct  in  llie  direction  and  niananivering  of  the 
troops,"  and  "  for  the  collected  tirniness  which  dis- 
tinguisheil  Ihe  commander  on  an  occasion  requiring 
the  utmost  exertion  of  valor  and  discipline."  June 
18,  1813,  war  was  declared  between  Great  Britain 
and  the  United  States,  and  the  savages  rose  in  mass 
as  fast  as  the  news  sjiread  among  them.  At  the  in- 
vitation of  the  governor  of  Kentucky,  Gov.  Harrison 
proceeded  to  Frankfort  and  thence  by  suggestion  of 
public  men,  among  them  Henry  Clay,  sent  his  views 
upon  military  affairs  to  President  Jladison.  Mack- 
inac was  even  then  in  the  hands  of  the  British;  in  a 
few  days  more  Gen.  Hull  had  surrendered  Detroit, 
and  the  entire  border  was  open  to  anj-  movement  of 
the  British  or  of  their  savage  allies.  During  this 
conference,  Harrison,  although  he  was  not  a  citizen 
of  Kentucky,  received  the  appointment  of  brevet 
major-general  of  Kentucky  militia,  and  shortly  after 
a  commission  from  the  U.  S.  war  department  as 
brigadier-general  in  the  regular  army.  The  latter 
office  he  did  not  accept  until  he  could  inform  the 
Washington  authorities  of  steps  already  taken  and 
learn  if  his  new  commission  placed  hini  under  the 
order  of  Gen.  Winchester  of  the  U.  S.  army,  who 
had  been  appointed  to  the  command  of  the  force  in 
the  Northwest.  He  was  already  at  the  head  of 
nearly  8,000  volunteer  troops  froni  Kentucky,  Ohio 
and  Indiana,  who  were  clamorous  that  he  and  no  one 
else  should  lead  them  in  the  struggle  that  was  im- 
minent, simply  because  they  knew  his  capacity  as  an 
Indian  fighter  and  did  not  tliink  much  of  Winchester 
as  such.  Their  determination  was  .such  that  when 
Winchester  arrived  with  his  commission  in  his 
pocket,  Harrison  turned  over  the  command  to  him 
and  at  once  left  camp  for  his  home  Before  he 
reached  it,  however,  new  orders  from  Washington 
were  placed  in  his  hands  (at  Indianapolis)  appoint- 
ing him,  instead  of  Winchester,  commander  of  the 


Northwestern  army,  with  extraordinary  power,  such 
as  had  been  before  given  only  to  Gen.  Washington 
and  Gen.  Greene.  Forthwith  joining  the  troops, 
who  were  almost  in  a  state  of  mutiny,  in  part  be- 
cause of  dissatisfaction  with  their  commander,  and 
in  part  because  of  the  wretched  condition  of  the 
commissariat,  Harrison  concentrated  his  army  at 
the  rapids  of  the  Miami,  and  thence  proposed  to 
move  on  Maiden,  in  Canada,  and  upcm  Detroit, 
Mich.,  which  had  been  surrendered  to  the  British  by 
Gen.  H'l'U.  The  campaign  which  followed  is  traced 
in  detail  in  the  life  of  Harrison,  by  W.  O.  Stoddard 
(New  York,  1888).  It  included  the  mas.sacre  of  the 
Raisin,  so  called  (Jan.  21,  1813),  in  which  the 
American  troops  under  Winchester  were  almost 
extermin.-ited  b^-  British  an<l  Indians,  the  fortification 
of  Fort  Meigs,  and  its  subsequent  relief  when  be- 
sieged in  the  ensuing  spring  bj'  the  enemj'.  Har- 
ri.sou's  urgent  suggestions  to  the  United  States  gov- 
ernment that  armed  vessels  be  constructed  upon  the 
lakes  resulted  in  the  outfit  of  a  fleet  by  Cimi.  O. 
II.  Perry,  and  Perry's  famous  naval  victory  over 
Great  Britain  with  the  consequent  clearing  of  those 
waters  of  any  foe,  followed  by  Harrison's  co-opera- 
tion with  him,  and  the  pursuit  of  the  British  forces 
under  Proclor,  until  they  were  overtaken  in  Canada 
and  the  battle  fought  (Oct.  .'ith)  which  ended  in 
their  defeat,  the  death  of  Tecumseh  and  the  total 
dispersion  of  the  belligerent  Indians. 
The  losses  in  this  action  were  but 
nineteen  killed  and  fifty  wounded 
on  the  side  of  the  British  and  the 
stniggle  was  over 
in  a  few  minutes, 
but  all  the  artil- 
lery and  stores  of 
the  British  army 
in  upper  Canada 
were  now  in  the 
hands  of  Gen. 
Harrison   and   so 

was  the  province  • 

itself.  Yet  the  real  and  great  value  of  the  victory 
was  its  effect  upon  all  the  savage  li-ibes  of  the  North- 
west. It  settled  forever  the  vexed  question  of  the 
boundary  between  Indians  and  tlie  whites,  clearing 
the  way  for  the  removal  of  the  red  man  from  all  the 
territory  now  included  in  the  great  .slates  of  the 
Mis.sissippi  valley.  The  news  spread  fast  through 
the  United  States.  President  JIadison  .sent  a  mes- 
sage to  congress  eulogizing  Harrison  and  his  men, 
and  it  was  declared  upon  the  floor  of  the  U.  S.  senate 
that  his  "victory  was  such  as  could  have  .secured 
to  a  Roman  general  in  the  best  days  of  the  republic, 
the  honor  of  a  triumph."  Ilarri.son  really  went  into 
AVashington  now  in  a  kind  of  triumphal  progress, 
but  the  prejudice  of  the  then  secretary  of  war.Gen. 
John  Armstrong,  threw  unexpected  obstacles  in  the 
way  of  his  further  service  and  issued  in  Harrison's 
forwarding  to  Washington  his  resignation  from  the 
army.  In  the  president's  absence  from  the  city,  the 
resignation  was  at  once  accepted  by  the  secretary. 
President  Madison  upon  his  return  was  not  equal  to 
the  appropriate  remedy  of  the  wrong  which  had 
been  done,  but  straightway  appointed  Harrison  to 
the  head  of  an  important  commission  to  treat  with 
the  Indian  tribes,  his  coadjutors  being  Gov.  Isaac 
Shelby  of  Kentucky  and  Gen.  Lewis  Cass  of  Michi- 
gan. As  such  Indian  commissioner,  he  carried  on 
with  wisdom  and  .success  what  had  already  been  the 
great  work  of  his  laborious  life.  When  in  1816, 
having  become  a  citizen  of  Ohio  and  the  owner  of  a 
good  farm  at  North  Bend,  on  the  Ohio  river,  fifteen 
miles  below  Cincinnati,  Hon.  John  McLean,  repre- 
sentative in  congress  from  that  state  resigned  to 
accept  the  judgeship  of  the  supreme  court  of  the 
state  to  which  he  had  been  elected  and  there  were 
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six  candidates  in  the  field  for  the  succession,  Gen. 
Harrison  was  chosen  by  a  majority  of  more  than 
a  thousand  over  all  liis  competitors.  It  was  at 
this  time  that  the  enemies  which  he  had  raised  up 
by  his  rigid  exactness  with  army  contractors, 
struck  a  severe  blow  at  him,  one  of  them  bring- 
ing forward  a  plausible  accusation  of  improper  con- 
duct on  Harrison's  part  while  he  was  ou  the  field. 
An  investigation  was  demanded,  but  before  its  ter- 
mination bis  friends  injudiciously  offered  a  resolu- 
tion tendering  him  the  thanks  of  congress  for  his 
services  and  ordering  a  gold  medal  to  be  struck  in 
commemoration  thereof.  This  was  to  be  done  in 
connection  with  a  similar  honor  to  Gov.  Shelby  of 
Kentucky.  When  a  vote  was  reached  on  it  in  the 
senate  his  name  was  struck  out  of  the  resolution  by 
a  vote  of  13  to  11.  Two  years  later  (March  30, 
1818)  the  resolution  was  unanimously  adopted  iu 
the  senate,  and  met  with  but  one  adverse  voice  in 
the  house,  and  he  received  the  medal;  the  report 
then  made  to  congress  wiped  away  all  charges  against 
him,  and  declared  that  "Gen.  Harrison  stands  above 
suspicion."  He  was  re-elected  to  congress  by  the 
people  of  Ohio,  took  a  sufficient  part  in  all  impor- 
tant discussions,  gave  especial  attention  to  western 
lands,  Indian  affairs  and  the  proper  organization  of 
the  national  militia,  also  voted  against  the  proposition 
to  restrict  the  people  of  Missouri  territory  from  or- 
ganizing as  a  state  with  a  clause  in  their  constitution 
permitting  slavery.  He  declared  his  belief  that  they 
should  be  free  to  regulate  their  own  domestic  insti- 
tutions, but  in  1833  this  vote  cost  him  a  defeat  when 
he  was  a  candidate  for  re-election.  He  was  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Ohio  state  senate  in  1819,  and  a  presidential 
elector  in  1830,  voting  then  for  James  Monroe  for 
president.  In  1834  he  entered  the  U.  S.  senate  from 
his  adopted  state,  and  was  there  accounted  one  of  its 
useful  members  with  personal  popularity  among  his 
associates.  He  was  made  U.  S.  minister  plenipo- 
tentiary to  the  new  republic  of  Colombia,  S.  America, 
in  1828,  by  President  John  Quincy  Adams,  and  're- 
signed his  senatorial  seat  to  accept  the  jiost.  AVlien 
Andsew  Jackson  became  president  (1829)  he  had 
hardly  been  sworn  in  before  Harrison's  recall  was 
determined  ou.  No  suitable  provision  was  made  for 
his  return  to  the  United  States,  and  fully  three 
months  went  by  before  he  came  back  at  his  own  ex- 
pense. He  now  retired  to  his  farm  near  North 
Bend,  and  being  in  needy  circumstances  erected  a 
distillery  for  the  profitable  consumption  of  his  com 
cro]j,  but  before  many  months  had  passed,  at  a 
public  meeting  in  Cincinnati  of  the  Agricultural 
Society  of  Hamilton  County,  of  which  he  was  presi- 
dent, he  pleaded  eloquently  against  the  vice  of 
drunkenness  and  the  wickedness  of  manufacturing 
wliiskey,  saying  that  he  could  so  speak  of  tlie  evil 
of  "  turning  the  staff  of  life  into  an  article  which  is 
so  destructive  of  health  and  happiness,  because  in 
that  way  I  have  ruined  myself,'  but  in  that  way  I 
shall  live  no  more. "  There  was  no  temperance  senti- 
ment or  movement  as  that  now  exists,  at  the  time, 
and  the  assumption  of  this  position  by  a  public  man 
called  for  far  more  than  ordinary  devotion  to  moral 
principle.  About  this  time  he  became  clerk  of  the 
Cincinnati  court  of  common  pleas.  In  1838  he  re- 
ceived 73  electoral  votes  for  president  of  the  United 
States  to  170  cast  for  Martin  Van  Buren;  but  the 
whig  national  convention  at  Harrisburg,  Pa.,  Dec. 
4,  1839,  gave  him  the  preference  over  all  other 
competitors  as  its  candidate  for  that  office,  and  after 
the  "  log  cabin  "  canvass  which  followed,  he  received 
240  electoral  votes  to  60  cast  for  Van  Buren.  March 
4,  .1841,  he  was  inaugurated  as  president  at  Wash- 
ington, but  died  of  pneumonia,  following  a  chill,  just 
one  month  from  th.at  day  (April  4th),  his  life,  as  is 
now  generally  thought,  literally  worn  away  and  de- 
stroyed by  the  hordes  of  applicants  for  public  ofiice 


to  whose  persecution  he  was  subjected.  His  body 
was  buried  in  the  congressional  cemetery  at  Wash- 
ington, Ijut  a  few  years  later  was  removed  to  North 
Beud,  O.  The  state  of  Ohio  afterward  took  a  deed 
of  the  land  in  which  it  reposes,  and  in  1887  voted  to 
raise  money  by  taxation  for  a  suitable  monument  to 
his  memory.  Various  "  lives  "  of  this  greatest  and 
best  of  Indian  commissioners,  pioneer,  governor  of 
Indian  Territory  and  president,  have  been  written. 
That  by  W.  O.  Stoddard,  already  noted,  has  been 
followed  iu  the  preparation  of  this  sketch.  President 
Harrison  died  April  4,  1841. 

HARBISON,  Anna  Symmes,  wife  of  Presi- 
dent W.  H.  Harrison,  was  born  near  IMorristown, 
N.  J.,  July  25,  1775,  the  daughter  of  Col.  John  Cleves 
Symmes,  of  the  Continental  army,  and  of  Jliss  Tut- 
hill  of  Southold,  L.  I.  Her  mother  dying  soon  after 
her  birth,  Anna  was  brought  up  by  her  maternal 
grandparents ;  attended  school 
at  East  Hampton,  L.  I.,  and  sub- 
sequently was  placed  in  a  school 
kept  by  Mrs.  Isabella  Gi-aham 
in  New  York  city.  In  1794  she 
removed  with  her  father  and 
stepmother  to  Ohio,  settling  at 
North  Bend.  Wliile  vi.siting  a 
married  sister  at  Lexington, 
Ky.,  Anna  met  Capt.  Harrison, 
and  was  married  to  liim  at  North 
Bend,  Nov.  22,  1795.  Mrs.  Har- 
rison was  described  at  this  time 
as  being  very  handsome,  with 
an  animated  countenance,  and  a  , 
graceful  figure.  She  accompa- '. 
nied  her  husband  to  Philadel- 
phia, Indiana,  and  Ohio,  finally 
settling  at  North  Bend;  and  dur- 
ing his  many  enforced  absences, 
although  in  delicate  health,  she 
faithfully  performed  her  household  duties,  took 
charge  of  her  ten  children,  and  eni]iloyed  a  private 
tutor  to  instruct  them.  Mrs.  Harrison  was  hospi- 
tably inclined,  and  always  glad  to  receive  her  friends 
at  her  home,  but  she  liad  no  taste  for  fashionable 
life,  and  did  not  contemjilate  a  residence  at  the 
White  House  with  any  pleasure.  On  account  of 
delicate  health,  she  did  not  accompany  lier  husband 
to  Washington,  D.  C,  when  he  went  on  to  be  in- 
augurated, and  after  his  death  she  remained  at  North 
Bend  until  1855,  when  slie  removed  to  the  home  of 
her  only  .surviving  son,  J.  Scott  Harrison,  a  few  miles 
di.stant,  where  she  remained  until  her  death.  Mrs. 
Harrison  was  modest  and  retiring,  generous  and 
benevolent,  an  extensive  reader,  a  devout  Christian, 
and  dnrina:  all  her  life  took  a  deep  interest  in  public 
affairs.     Slie  died  Feb.  25,  1864. 

■WEBSTER,  Daniel,  secretary  of  .state,  was 
born  at  Salisbury,  N.  H.,  Jan.  18,  1782.  His 
father  was  a  man  of  .sterling  character,  but  limited 
means,  who  had  served  with  credit  during  the  French 
war,  and  at  its  close  settled  in  that  portion  of  the 
newly  formed  town  of  Salisbury,  which  is  now 
known  as  Franklin.  Tlie  place  was  then  on  the  ex- 
treme border  of  civilization,  and  in  a  state  of  natural 
wildne.ss;  but  by  the  labor  of  his  own  hands  he  soon 
converted  it  into  a  productive  farm,  cajiable  of 
yielding  a  comfortable  support  to  his  family.  On 
the  breaking  out  of  the  revolutionar}-  war  he  took 
service  as  a  private,  but  soon  rose  to  tlie  rank  of 
major,  in  which  capacity  he  especially  distinguished 
himself  at  the  battle  of  Bennington,  flaniel  AVebster 
was  his  second  son.  and  he  was  born  while  his  father 
was  still  awiiy  from  home  with  the  army.  The 
early  years  of  the  son  were  spent  upon  his  father's 
farm  in  that  .sparsely  settled  frontier  settlement, 
wliere  schools  and  coni|W'tcnt  teachers  were  as  yet 
unknown.      His  earliest  instruction  was    received 
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from  his  mother,  a  woman  of  character  and  intelli- 
gence, but,  the  lad  sliowing  apt  parts,  and  an 
avidity  for  knowledge,  it  was  decided  by  his  father 
to  send  him  to  college,  and  he  accordingly  un- 
derwent about  a  year's  preparation  at  the  Exeter 
Academy,  and  imder  the  tuition  of  the  Rev.  Sanuiel 
Wood  in  the  adjoining  town  of  Boscawen.  Of 
his  life  at  Exeter,  his  classmate,  the  late  James  H. 
Brigham,  once  wrote  in  a  private  letter:  "He  was 
then  about  fourteen;  was  attending  to  Kiiglish 
grammar,  arithmetic,  etc. ;  always  very  prompt  and 
correct  in  his  recitations.  He  had  an  independent 
manner,  rather  careless  iu  his  dress  and  apjiearance, 
with  au  intelligent  look;  did  not  join  much  in  the 
plays  and  amusements  of  the  bo3'S  of  his  age,  but 
paid  close  attention  to  his  studies."  At  the  age  of 
fifteen  he  entered  Dartmouth  College,  prepared  by  a 
nine  months'  course  of  the  English  branches  at  Phil- 
lips Academy,  and  half  a  year's  study  of  Latin  and 
Greek  under  the  Kev.  Samuel  Wood,  who  gave  him 
board  and  tuition  for  tlie  moderate  cliarge  of  $1.00 
per  week.  Under  this  gentleman  he  made  rai)id 
progress  iu  Latin,  reading  with  great  delight  Virgil, 
the  entire  ^Eneid  and  also  the  orations  of  Cicero. 
Throughoul  his  life  these  continued  to  be  his  favorite 
authors,  and  the  intlueuce  of  their  style  and  imagery 
is  to  be  clearly  traced  in  his  published  orations. 
His  outfit  for  college  was  of  a  somewhat  meagre 
description.  Though  now  a  lay  judge  in  one  of  the 
New  Hampshire  courts,  his  father  had  to  practice 
the  most  rigid  economy  to  support  his  large  family, 
and  to  give  this  one  son  the  benefit  oi  a  liberal 
education.  The  consequence  was  that  Daniel  went 
to  college  clad  in  homespun,  and  this,  with  his  rustic 
manners,  brought  uiion  him  the  ridicule  of  scmie  of 
his  classmates  who  haiipened  to  have  more  in  their 
purses  than  in  their  heads.  But  his  perseverance, 
punctuality  and  close  attention  to  his  studies  soon 
won  him  the  respect  of  his  instructors.  From  the 
first  he  stood  high  in  liis  class,  and  one  of  his  cla.ss- 
mates  has  written:  "  He  was  peculiarly  industrious: 
he  read  more  than  any  one  of  his  classmates  and 
remembered  all.  He  was  good  in  every  branch  of 
study,  and  as  a  writer  and  speaker  he  had  no  equal." 
Another  has  said:  "He  was  not  confined  to  small 
views  and  technicalities,  but  seemed  to  possess  an 
intuitive  knowledge  of  whatever  subject  he  was 
considering,  and  often.  I  used  to  think,  a  more 
comprehensive  view  than  his  teacher."  He  soon 
developed  remarkable  power  as  an  extemporaneous 
speaker,  and  such  was  his  reputation  as  an  orator 
that  in  his  eighteenth  year  he  was  selected  by  the 
villagers  of  Hanover  to  make  their  annual  Fourth  of 
July  oration.  The  speech  was  delivered  without 
notes  of  any  kind,  and  was  generally  supposed  to  be 
extemporaneous,  but  his  college-mates  knew  that  it 
had  been  carefull}'  written  and  committed  to  mem- 
ory. His  memory  was  peculiarly  retentive.  A 
classmate  says  of  him:  "  By  reading  twenty  or  more 
pages  of  poetrj'  twice  over,  I  have  heard  him  repeat 
their  contents  almost  verbatim."  His  ability  as  a 
writer  and  debater  gave  rise  to  the  opinion  while  he 
was  still  in  college,  that  he  was  an  omnivorous 
reader.  But  he  was  not.  He  read  few  authors,  but 
he  selected  them  with  great  care,  and  read  with 
fixed  attention.  He  was  no  literary  gourmand.  He 
devoted  very  little  time  to  works  o'f  iiction;  his  taste 
was  for  history,  philoso])hy  and  general  literature. 
In  a  letter  to  a  friend,  written  jusf  after  his  gradu- 
ation, he  says:  "So  much  as  I  read  I  make  my 
own.  When  a  half  hour,  or  an  hour  at  most,  has 
expired,  I  close  my  book  and  think  it  all  over.  If 
there  is  anything  partioilarly  interesting  to  me, 
either  in  sentiment  or  language,  I  endeavor  to  recall 
it  and  lay  it  up  in  my  memory,  and  commonly  can 
efllect  my  object.  Then  if,  in  debate  or  conversation 
afterward,  any  subject  came  up  on  which  I  had  read 


something,  I  could  very  easily  talk,  so  far  as  my 
knowledge  extended,  and  then  I  was  very  careful  to 
stop. "  While  a  student  he  devoted  more  than  twelve 
hours  a  day  to  study,  and  yet  the  common  impression 
is  that  he  was  an  idler  in  college.  This  coming  to  his 
ears  in  his  mature  life,  he  exclaimed:  "What  fools 
people  are  to  suppose  that  a  man  can  make  anything 
of  himself  without  hard  study!  "  At  a  later  time  he 
said:  "  I  do  not  know  expenmentally  what  wealth 
is,  nor  how  the  bread  of  idleness  tastes."  For  at 
least  two  of  the  winters  that  he  spent  in  college  he 
taught  .school  to  eke  out  his  income;  in  1797  in 
Salisbury  at  |4.00  a  month,  and  in  1798  at  "Shaw's 
Corners"  at  $6.00,  "boarding  round  among  the 
neighbors."  On  his  gradiuition  in  1801,  at  the  age 
of  nineteen,  he  began  the  study  of  the  law,  but  m 
order  to  aid  his  brother  Ezekiel  to  go  through  college, 
he  was  soon  induced  to  take  charge  of  an  academy 
at  Fryebnrg,  Me.,  then  at  a  salary  of 
$3.50.  His  spare  hours  there  he  em- 
ployed in  copying  deeds,  and  there- 
by paid  his  board,  which  enabled 
him  to  give  etficient  help  to  his 
brother,  who  afterward  proved 
worthy  of  the  sacrifices  he  had 
made,  and  became  an  eminent  law- 
yer. In  1804,  refusing  an  otier  of 
$1,500  a  year  as  clerk  of  the  court 
over  which  his  father  presided,  he 
entered  the  oflice  of  Christopher 
Gore,  in  Boston,  to  complete  the 
law  stuilies  he  had  prosecuted  dur- 
ing all  his  leisure  hcmrs  since  his 
graduation.  In  the  succeeding  year 
he  was  admitted  to  the  Bo.ston  bar, 
and  at  once  returning  to  New  Hamp- 
shire, he  began  the  practice  of  the 
law  in  his  native  comity,  removing 
two  years  later  to  Portsmouth,  where 
was  a  larger  field  ior  his  abilities. 
He  soon  acquired  an  extensive  practice,  and  one 
sufficiently  remunerative  to  allow  him  to  marry, 
which  he  did  in  the  following  year,  1808.  He  was 
a  member  of  the  federalist  party,  and,  becoming  en- 
gaged in  politics,  he  was,  in  1812,  elected  to  con- 
gress, where  he  at  once  took  a  front  rank,  both  as  a 
debater  and  a  practical  statesman,  among  such  men 
as  Langdon  Cheves,  William  T.  Lowndes,  Henry 
Clay  and  John  C.  Calhoun.  Lowndes  said  of  him 
at  this  time:  "  The  South  has  not  his  superior  nor 
the  North  his  equal."  Finding  his  practice  at  Ports- 
mouth inadequate  to  the  support  of  his  growing 
family,  he,  in  1816,  removed  to  Boston,  where,  ig- 
noring politics,  he  devoted  himself  exclusively  to  his 
profession.  His  reputation  as  a  lawyer  had  gone 
before  him,  and  he  was  soon  employed  in  several 
important  cases,  among  others  that  of  Dartmouth 
College,  in  which  his  argument  before  the  U.  S. 
supreme  court  at  Washington  made  his  fame  as  a 
lawyer  national,  and  gave  him  rank  among  the  most 
distinguished  jurists  of  the  country.  In  1820  he  was 
offered  and  declined  the  nomination  of  senator  from 
Massachusetts,  but,  two  years  later,  yielding  to  press- 
ing solicitations,  he  consented  to  serve  as  the  rep- 
resentative of  the  city  of  Boston  in  the  eighteenth 
congress.  He  was  elected  by  a  large  majority,  and 
in  December  of  the  same  year  he  delivered  at 
Plymouth,  on  the  anniversary  of  the  landing  of  the 
Pilgrims,  the  first  of  that  remarkable  series  of  dis- 
courses, which  gave  him  the  first  rank  among 
American  orators.  He  took  bis  seat  in  congress  in 
Decemljer,  1823,  and  early  in  the  session  made  a 
speech  on  the  Greek  revolution,  which  at  once  es- 
tablished his  reputation  as  one  of  the  first  statesmen 
of  the  time.  In  the  .same  year  he  was  again  elected 
as  the  Boston  representative  in  congress,  receiving 
all  but  10  of  the  5,000  votes  cast  at  the  polls.     In 
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1836  he  was  again  a  candidate,  and  again  elected, 
■with  not  a  hundred  votes  against  hira.  He  sup- 
ported the  administration  of  John  Quincy  Adams, 
first  in  the  house  of  representatives  and  then  in  the 
senate,  to  which  he  was  chosen  in  1837,  but  he  was 
a  member  of  tlie  opposition  during  the  succeeding 
administrations  of  Jaclison  and  Van  Buren,  when 
measures  of  the  first  moment  were  discussed,  and 
political  events  occurred  of  the  most  novel  and  ex- 
traiirdinary  character.  In  all  these  debates  Mr. 
AV'cbster  took  a  prominent  part,  and  he  is  generally 
regarded  as  having  risen  to  tlie  height  of  his  forensic 
ability  in  his  two-days'  speech  in  reply  to  Col.  Hayne, 
of  South  Carolina,  on  the  right  of  "  nullification. " 
But  Jlr.  Webster  was  a  pa- 
triot and  not  a  partisan,  and 
therefore,  though  a  leader  of 
the  opposition,  he  gave  a 
cordial  support  to  the  meas- 
ures taken  by  President 
Jackson  for  the  defence  of 
the  Union  in  1833-33.  The 
doctrines  of  the  president's 
proclamation  against  nullifi- 
cation by  South  Carolina 
were  mainly  drawn  from  his 
speeches,  and  on  this  issue 
he  was  the  chief  dependence 
of  the  administration  on  the 
floor  of  congress.  But  his 
support  ended  with  Jack- 
son's defence  of  the  Union. 
When  the  administration 
developed  its  financial  sys- 
tem he  strenuously  opposed 
it,  predicting  accurately  the  general  collapse  of 
business  which  occurred  in  the  spring  of  1837. 
He  was  in  favor  of  a  national  bank,  and  of  a  mi.\ed 
currency  of  specie  and  convertible  paper,  issued 
by  state"  banks.  The  latter  kept  within  safe  bounds 
by  a  law  requiring  payment  on  demand  in  specie, 
and  regulated  by  the  national  institution.  It  was, 
doubtless,  his  advocacy  of  these  principles,  and 
the  illustration  of  the  opposite  that  was  given  in 
the  financial  panic  of  1837,  that  led  to  the  downfall 
of  Mr.  Van  Buren's  administration.  In  1839  Mr. 
Webster  made  a  brief  visit  to  Europe,  passing  his 
time  principally  in  England,  but  spending  a  few 
weeks  on  the  continent.  His  fame  had  preceded 
him,  and  in  the  higliest  circles  he  was  everywhere 
received  with  the  attention  due  to  one  of  the  most 
distinguished  citizens  of  the  United  States.  On  the 
accession  of  Gen.  Harrison  in  1841,  he  was  placed 
at  the  head  of  his  cabinet  as  secretary  of  state,  and 
until  1843  he  held  the  same  position  in  the  cabinet 
of  his  successor,  John  Tyler.  It  was  during  his  in- 
cumbency of  that  office  "that  he  settled  with  Great 
Britain  the  long-standing  controversy  in  regard  to 
the  northeastern  boimdary  of  Maine,  and  other  diffi- 
cult questions  which  had  arisen  out  of  the  detention 
of  American  vessels  by  British  cruisers  on  the  coast 
of  Africa.  While  holding  this  office  he  also  took 
steps  that  led  to  a  recognition  of  the  independence 
of  the  Sandwich  Islands  by  the  principal  maritime 
powers,  and  prepared  the  instructions  under  whicli 
Caleb  Cushing  concluded  a  treaty  with  China.  In 
1844  Mr.  Webster  aspired  to  a"  nomination  to  the 
pre.sidency,  but  Mr.  Clay  was  chosen,  and  defeated 
by  Mr.  Polk,  with  the  commencement  of  whose  ad- 
ministration Mr.  Webster  returned  to  the  senate  of 
the  United  States,  where  he  remained  imtil  the  death 
of  President  Harrison  and  the  accession  of  Mr. 
Fillmore.  He  opposed  the  Me.xican  war,  because  he 
clearly  saw  that  it  would  lead  to  acquisitions  of 
territory  which  would  endanger  the  stability  of  the 
Union;  but,  the  conflict  once  begun,  he  voted  for 
such  supplies  as  were  required  for  its  efficient  prose- 


cution, and  he  gave  to  it  one  of  his  sons,  who  lo.st 
his  life  in  consequence  of  the  hardships  of  the  ser- 
vice. As  he  had  feared,  the  acquisition  of  the  new 
territory  extorted  from  Mexico  led  to  agitations  on 
the  subject  of  slavery,  which,  during  the  years 
1849-50,  seriously  endangered  the  Union.  California 
was  then  applying  for  admission  as  a  state.  Her 
people  had  formed  a  constitution  which  prohibited 
slavery,  and  the  southern  leaders  in  congress  oppo.sed 
her  admission  imder  a  free  constitution.  This 
aroused  a  clamor  at  the  North  for  an  exten.sion  of 
the  Wilmot  Proviso,  to  include  not  only  California, 
but  the  new  territories,  about  to  be  formed,  of  Utah, 
and  New  ^Mexico.  This  the  southern  leaders  re- 
garded as  an  indignity,  and  because  some  of  the 
northern  states  had  passed  laws  forbidding  the  ex- 
ecution of  the  existing  fugitive  slave  law,  they 
demanded  a  new  law  more  strenuous  in  its  provisions 
than  that  of  1793.  The  differences  between  the  two 
sections  seemed  irreconcilable,  and  there  were  loud 
threats  of  disunion.  In  this  emergency  Mr.  Clay 
conceived  of  a  compromise  which  should  concede  to 
the  North  the  admission  of  California  as  a  free  state, 
and  to  the  South  such  a  fugitive  slave  law  as  was 
demanded.  Mr.  Clay  was  then  in  feeble  health,  and 
fast  approaching  his  end,  but,  having  matured  his 
plan  of  compromise,  he  one  evening  in  January, 
1850,  in  weather  so  inclement  as  to  endanger  his 
life,  called  upon  Mr.  Webster  at  his  dwelling,  and 
laid  it  before  him.  Except  in  some  minor  details 
the  plan  met  Mr.  Webster's  full  approval,  and  in  a 
speech  which  he  delivered  in  the  senate  on  the  7th 
of  March  following,  he  advocated  its  adoption. 
For  this  speech  he  was  bitterly  denounced  by  the 
abolitionists.  Mr.  Whittier,  in  his  poem  of 
"  Ichabod,"  likening  him  to  a  fallen  spirit,  and  even 
Mr.  Emerson  saying  of  him:  "He  became  to  me 
the  tvpe  of  decay.  To  gain  his  ambition,  he  gave 
ease,  pleasure,  happiness,  wealth,  and  then  added 
honor  and  truth.  He  had  a  wonderful  intellect,  but 
of  what  importance  is  that  when  the  rest  of  the  man 
is  gone?  He  was  oblivious  of  consequences,  and 
consequently  oblivious."  This  is  not  the  place  to 
consider  the  justice  of  this  denunciation.  It  may, 
however,  be  remarked,  that  when  he  made  that 
speech  Mr.  Webster  could  have  had  no  hope  of  the 
presidency.  He  must  have  known  that  the  nomina- 
tion of  his  party  lay  between  Mr.  Fillmore  and  Gen. 
Scott;  and  the  election  of  Franklin  Pierce  by  103 
electoral  votes  over  his  opponent  indicated  a  state 
of  public  feeling  which  he  would  have  been  a  poor 
reader  of  the  times  not  to  have 
recognized.  The  point  of  view  of 
Mr.  Emerson  and  Mr.  Webster  was 
totally  different.  Mr.  Emerson  re- 
garded public  affairs  in  the  light 
of  the  "eternal  verities,"  and  with 
him  there  could  be  no  compromise 
■nith  wrong.  Mr.  Webster  viewed 
things  as  a  practical  statesman,  who 
sees  that  warring  interests  can  be  harmonized  only 
by  mutual  concession.  To  him  the  constitution 
was  the  palladiimi  of  our  liberties.  It  recognized 
slavery,  and  hence  slavery  might  be  treated  with, 
and,  if  occasion  required,  conciliated.  He  followed 
his  7th  of  March  speech  by  public  addresses  of  un- 
stirpassed  ability,  delivered  in  various  parts  of  the 
Union,  wherein  he  enforced  the  duty  of  forbearance 
and  mutual  concession  by  the  two  opposing  sections. 
In  the  nature  of  things  a  conflict  was  inevitable;  but 
there  can  be  no  question  that  it  was  postponed  for  a 
decade  by  the  exertions  of  Mr.  Webster  and  Henry 
Clay,  and  in  that  period  the  North  acquired  a 
strength  it  had  not  at  the  time,  and  which  enabled  it 
to  finally  stijipress  the  rebellion.  But  for  this  dis- 
interested act  of  duty  to  his  country  Mr.  Webster 
was  covered  with  an  opprobrium  which  followed 
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him  to  his  grave,  and  even  yet  survives  in  the  minds 
of  a  large  number  of  his  countrymen.  It  is  im- 
partial history  only  that  will  judge  him  truly. 
Perhaps  no  man  burn  in  this  coimtry  has  ever  im- 
pressed his  own  generation  with  a  sense  of  personal 
intellectual  greatness  as  did  Daniel  Webster.  In  the 
common  phase  of  the  people  he  was  the  "  Godlike 
Daniel,"  and  cultivated  men  did  not  hesitate  to  style 
him  the  "  Olympian  .Jove,"  and  a  "descended  god," 
and  one  Englishman  said  of  him:  "  he  looked  like  a 
cathedral."  This  was  partly  the  elfect  of  his  im- 
posing personal  appearance,  but  doubtless  it  w;is 
more  largely  due  to  the  universal  impression  that  he 
was  one  of  the  greatest,  if  not  the  greatest,  lawyer, 
orator,  and  statesman  of  his  coiuilry  and  his  time. 
The  last  service  he  did  for  his  country  w'as  his  work 
in  the  crisis  of  1830.  At  the  close  of  Mr.  Fillmore's 
administration,  in  which  he  served  as  secretary  of 
state,  he  retired  to  his  home  at  Mar.shtii^ld,  Mass., 
and  there  he  breathed  his  last  on  the  24th  of 
October,  1853,  his  last  words  bc-ing,  "  I  still  live." 
His  colledcd  writings  and  speeches  were  published 
in  six  volumes,  8vo,  in  18ol,  and  his  correspondence 
has  ajijieared  in  two  volumes,  8vo,  since  his  death. 

EWING,  Thomas,  secretary  of  the  treasury, 
was  I  Mini  near  West  Liberty,  Ohio  Co.,  Va.,  Dec. 
28,  1789.  He  was  the  sou  of  George  E wing,  a  native 
of  New  .Jersey  and  an  otlicer  in  tlie  revolutionary 
war.  He  removed  to  Ohio  in  1792,  and  the  family  re- 
sided in  Athens  county  in  that  .state  thereafter. 
Young  Thomas  was  not  yet  nine  years  old  when  he 
got  his  first  glimp.se  of  pioneer  life  on  the  frontier. 
The  boy  had  been  taught  to  read,  but  excepting 
what  tuition  he  obtained  at  home  from  an  elder  sister 
he  had  to  depend  upon  his  own  reading  and  reflection 
for  an  education.  He  was,  however,  very  fond  of 
books,  though  there  were  few  in  his  neighborhood, 
these  including  "  Watts's  Psalms  and  Hymns,"  "The 
Yiear  of  Wakefield,"  the  "Athenian  Oracle,"  a 
translation  of  "Virgil,"  and  "Morse's  Geography," 
certainly  a  varied  and  not  altogether  an  uninteresting 
library.  After  a  time  the  community  succeeded  in 
obtaining  teachers  from  the  East,  some  of  whom 
were  college  graduates,  and  from  these  the  boy 
gradually'  picked  up  a  knowledge  of  English  litera- 
ture, something  from  the  classics,  and  a  smattering 
of  mathematics.  In  1809  young  Ewing  went  to 
Athens,  where  he  passed  three  months  in  the  acad- 
emy, having  saved  enough  money  to  pay  his  way 
during  that  length  of  time.  He  also  accumulated 
some  new  books,  and  then,  after  a  summer  of  hard 
work,  returned  to  Athens,  where  he  entered  as  a 
regular  student  at  the  Ohio  University,  and  remained 
until  1815.  He  now  read  "  Blackstone's  Commen- 
taries" at  home,"  and  on  Jul}'  15th  went  to  I^an- 
caster,  where  he  .studied  law  with  Gen.  Beecher  for 
fourteen  months,  being  admitted  to  the  bar  in 
August,  1816.  He  was  successful  in  his  very  first 
case,  and  was  congratulated  by  the  members  of  the 
bar  on  his  admirable  conduct  of  it.  He  soon  gained 
a  .special  reputation  for  his  success  in  handling  crim- 
inal ca.ses.  Mr.  Ewing  continued  to  ])racliee  law  in 
Lancaster  from  1816  to  1831.  His  first  entrance  into 
political  life  was  at  the  point  where  many  of  our 
most  distinguished  men  have  ended.  In  1830  he  was 
elected  to  the  United  States  senate,  and  served  until 
1837,  his  politics  being  whig,  while  his  views  on  the 
tariff  were  those  of  Henry  Clay.  In  the  senate  Mr. 
Ewing  was  said  to  have  wielded  great  power.  He 
introduced  a  number  of  important  bills,  advocated  a 
reduction  in  the  rates  of  postage,  and  the  recharter- 
ing  of  the  L'nited  States  Bank,  opposing  President 
Jackson  in  his  views  with  regard  to  removing  the 
government  deposits  from  that  institution.  Mr. 
Ewing's  first  term  in  the  senate  concluded  in  1837, 
when  he  returned  to  Ohio  and  entered  industriously 
into  the  practice  of  law.     On  March  5,  1841,  Mr. 


Ewing  entered  the  cabinet  of  President  Harrison  as 
secretary  of  the  treasury,  a  position  which  he  con- 
tinueil  to  hold  after  the  death  of  the  president  and 
until  the  reconstruction  of  the  cabinet  by  Tyler, 
when  he  was  .succeeded  by  Walter  Forward  Sept.  13, 
1841.  In  1849  Mv.  Ewing  was  appointed  by  President 
Tajdor  secretary  of  the  interior,  that  department 
having  been  newly  established  and  now  organized 
by  its  first  secretary.  Jlr.  Ewing  was  among  the  first 
to  recommentl  the  transcontinental  railroad,  and 
als<i  the  (,'alifornia  mint.  In  1850  Mr.  Ewing  again 
entered  the  .senate,  being  appointed  to  succeed  in 
that  body  Thomas  Corwin,  who  had  been  made  sec- 
retary of  the  treasury.  In  this,  which  was  his  last 
term  in  the  senate,  Jlr.  Ewing  opposed  the  fugitive 
slave  law  and  Clay's  compromise  bill,  and  advocated 
the  abolition  of  slavery  in  the  District  of  Columbia. 
At  the  close  of  his  term  Mr.  Ewing  retired  from  the 
senate  and  from  public  life,  and  went  back  to  Lan- 
caster, where  he  resumed  the  iiractice  of  his  profes- 
sion. He  was  considered  the  mo.st  eminent  member 
of  the  Ohio  bar,  and  ranked  in  the  supreme  court  of 
the  United  States  with  the  foremo.st  lawyers  of  the 
nation.  In  1801  Mr.  Ewing  was  a  member  of  the 
peace  congress,  but  on  the  out- 
break of  actual  war  he  ranged 
himself  on  the  side  of  the  Union, 
to  which  he  proved  a  most  val- 
uable adherent.  Mr.  Ewing  was 
the  guardian  of  Gen.  William  T. 
Sherman,  wh(mi  he  adopted  when 
the  boy  was  nine  years  old,  and 
whom  he  sent  to  West  Point  as 
soon  as  he  had  reached  a  suitable 
age,  t  hus  jireparing  for  the  service 
of  his  coimtry  one  of  its  very 
greatest  genei'als.  Sherman  mai- 
ried.  May  1,  1850,  Ellen  Boyle 
Ewing,  the  daughter  of  his  bene- 
factor. In  strength  and  ma.ss- 
ivene.ss  of  intellect  Ewing  is  con- 
.sidered  not  to  have  had  an  equal 
in  the  history  of  his  state.  He 
was  remarkable  also  for  physi- 
cal power,  being  a  man  of  large 
frame,  and  many  stories  are  told  of  his  extraor- 
dinary strength.  On  one  occasion  when  he  was  a 
young  man,  he  is  said  to  have  forded  a  swollen  stream 
leading  a  horse,  with  its  rider,  a  missionary,  landing 
both  safely  on  the  other  side  of  the  stream.  At  an- 
other time,seeing  a  number  of  stout  men  trying  in  vain 
tothrowachopping-axe  over  the  cupola  of  the  court- 
house in  Lancaster,  and  observing  their  inability  to 
come  near  success,  he  stopped,  took  the  axe  handle  in 
his  hand  and  flungthe  axe  easily  five  feet  or  more  above 
the  tower,  and  then  passed  on.  Mr.  Ewing  was  not 
considered  an  eloquent  orator,  but  his  great  power 
lay  in  the  fact  that  he  could  say  more  than  any  one 
else  in  a  few  words.  During  the  last  years  of  Daniel 
Webster,  that  great  statesman  and  advocate  fre- 
quently sought  the  aid  of  Mr.  Ewing  in  weighty 
cases,  and  during  the  most  of  Ewing's  later  profes- 
sional life  his  business  was  chietlj'  before  the  supreme 
court  at  Wa.shington.  At  the  time  of  Ewing's  death 
James  G.  Blaine  wrote  of  him  as  follows:  "He  was 
a  grand  and  massive  man,  almost  without  peers. 
With  no  little  familiarity  and  associatifin  with  the 
leading  men  of  the  day,  I  can  truly  say  that  I  never 
met  with  one  who  impressed  me  so  profoundly." 
]\Ir.  Ewing  had  four  sons,  Hugh,  Philemon,  Thomas 
and  Charles.  Mr.  Ewing  died  in  Lancaster,  O., 
Oct.  26.  1871. 

BELL,  John,  secretary  of  war,  and  candidate 
for  the  presidency  (1860),  was  born  near  Nashville, 
Tenn.,  Feb.  15,  1797.  His  parents  were  in  moder- 
ate circumstances,  but  they  were  able  to  send  him 
to  Cumberland  College,  now  Nashville  University. 
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He  was  graduated  from  that  institution  in  1814,  be- 
gan tlie  study  of  law,  and  wlien  only  nineteen  years 
of  age  was  admitted  to  tlie  bar,  and  settled  at  Frank- 
lin, Teuu.  He  at  once  became  popidar  among  the 
people  where  he  lived,  and  having  entered  politics, 
his  influence  was  recognized  at  a  time  of  life  when  the 
majority  of  young  meu  are  about  commencing  a  col- 
lege course.  In  1817,  when  he  was  only  twenty  years 
old,  he  became  a  state  senator.  He  was  wise  enough, 
however,  to  discover  that  this  compliment  should 
not  be  taken  as  a  just  judgment  of  his  intellectual 
capacity,  and  at  the  close  of  his  first  terra  of  service 
he  declined  a  re  election  and  returned  to  the  practice 
of  law,  which  he  continued  to  follow  for  the  ne.xt 
nine  years.  In  1826,  however,  he  was  induced  to 
enter  the  field  against  Feli.x  Grundy,  a  man  who  was 
not  only  exceedingly  popular  on  his  own  account,  but 
who  was  a  friend  and  protege  of  Andrew  Jackson. 
At  the  time  Jackson  was  a  candidate  for  the  presi- 
dency against  the  younger  Adams.  The  canvass  was 
a  very  exciting  one,  lasting  for  twelve  months,  but 
at  the  end  of  it  Mr.  Bell,  in  the  face  of  the  powerful 
odds  against  him,  was  elected  to  congress  in  1827  by 
a  majority  of  one.  From  this  time  Bell  held  his  po- 
sition for  foiu'teen  years,  during  which  period  his 
name  was  prominently  before  the  country  in  con- 
nection with  the  most  important  debates  and  meas- 
ures. While  in  agreement  both  with  Gen.  Jackson 
and  John  C.  Calhoun  in  general  politics.Mr.  Bell  op- 
posed the  favorite  schemes  of  both  ;  in  the  case  of 
the  former,  the  removal  of  the  deposits  from  the  U. 
S.  Bank,  and  with  regard  to  the 
latter,  his  mdlification  project. 
AVhile  he  was  in  favor  of  the 
U.  S.  Bank  Mr.  Bell  voted  against 
its  recharter  in  1833,  partly  be- 
cause Jie  believed  that  Jackson 
would  veto  the  bill,  and  .also  be- 
cause he  con.sidered  the  move- 
ment as  pui'ely  political.  In  the 
matter  of  the  "tariff  Mr.  Bell  was 
originally  an  opponent  of  the  sys- 
tem of  protection,  and  in  1S32  he 
opposed  it  with  a  speech  in  the 
house,  but  he  afterward  changed 
his  opinion  on  the  subject  and 
was  on  the  side  of  the  protec- 
tionists. He  was  chairman  of 
the  judiciary  committee  of  the 
house  for  a  time,  and  for  ten 
j'ears  was  chairman  of  the  com- 
mittee on  Indian  affairs.  Mr. 
Bell  was  one  of  the  founders  of  the  whig  party.  His 
secession  from  the  democrats  began  with  his  refusal 
to  vote  for  the  removal  of  the  deposits  from  the  U. 
S.  Bank.  His  election  to  the  speakership  of  the 
hou.se  in  1834  against  the  democratic  candidate,  Jas. 
K.  Polk,  also  marked  this  transition.  Mr.  Bell  was 
opposed  to  Van  Buren  in  his  policy  with  regard  to 
removal  from  office,  strongly  disapproving  of  such 
removal  for  merely  ]3olitical  reasons.  In  1835,  the 
rupture  between  Bell  and  President  Jackson  culmi- 
nated, yet  Mr.  Bell  was  re-elected  to  congress  by  as 
heavy  a  vote  as  ever.  In  regard  to  the  abolition  of 
slavery  in  the  district  of  Columbia  he  was  in  favor 
of  such  a  movement,  and  he  opposed  the  gag  law 
in  1838.  Throughout  his  course  he  was  supported 
by  his  constituents.  In  1841  Mr.  Bell  went  into  the 
cabinet  of  Gen.  Harrison  as  secretary  of  war,  liut 
resigned  in  the  autumn  of  that  year.  The  follow- 
ing Tennessee  legislature  offered  him  the  U.  S.  sen- 
atorship,  but  this  he  declined  in  favor  of  one  who 
he  thought  better  deserved  it  at  the  hands  of  his 
party,  and  during  the  next  six  yeai's  he  was  not  in 
politics.  In  1847,  at  the  urgent  request  of  citizens 
of  his  county,  he  entered  the  state  senate,  and  dur- 
ing the   same  year,  a  vacancy  having   occurred    in 


the  U.  S.  senate,  he  was  elected  to  the  ofBce,  and 
in  1853  was  re-elected  for  the  term  which  expired 
March  4,  1859.  Mr.  Bell  was  a  consistent  oppon- 
ent of  annexation.  He  oppo.sed  the  Kansas-Ne- 
braska bill  in  1854,  and  also  the  bill  which  would 
admit  Kansas  imder  the  Lecompton  constitution. 
He  was  in  favor  of  the  compromise  measures  of 
1850.  and  fought  the  repeal  of  tho,se  measures. 
All  of  this  brought  him  into  conflict  more  partic- 
ularly with  Senator  Douglas,  whose  grand  territorial 
views  he  handled  without  gloves.  In  the  great  Le- 
compton debate  of  March,  1858.  Senator  Bell  made 
a  very  elaborate  speech  in  which  he  ojiposed  the 
measure.  He  held  that  the  rejection  of  the  Lecomp- 
ton constitution  would  not  be  a  fit  pretext  for  South- 
ern men  to  advocate  disunion,  while  its  acceptance 
would  be  an  actual  overturning  of  the  peace  prin- 
ciples of  our  government.  He  was  strongly  in  favor 
of  the  Pacific  Railroad,  and  sustained  the  right  of 
congress  to  donate  lands  for  the  purpose  of  foimding 
agricultural  colleges.  In  1860,  when  all  parties 
were  broken  up,  in  the  midst  of  the  excitement  pre- 
liminary to  the  war  of  secession,  the  ■ '  Bell-Everett 
ticket "  brought  Mr.  Bell  before  the  country  as  a 
candidate  for  the  presidency  in  the  "  Constitutional 
L'nion"  party,  Edward  Everett  being  associated 
with  him  as  vice-president.  While  this  ticket  had 
no  chance  of  success  it  received  the  electoral  votes 
of  Virginia,  Kentucky  and  Tennessee.  The  rebel- 
lion found  Mr.  Bell  opposing  secession,  but  also  op- 
posing coercion.  In  the  beginning  of  the  year  1861 
be  recommended  for  Tennessee  an  armed  neutrality, 
but  less  than  a  week  later  he  spoke  at  Nashville,  ad- 
vocating the  sustaining  of  the  southern  states.  Mr. 
Bell  died  at  Cumberland  Iron  Works,  Teun.,  Sept. 
10,  1869. 

BADGER,  Georg-e  Edmund,  secretary  of  the 
navy,  was  born  in  Newbern,  N.  C,  Apr.  13,  1795. 
After  studying  at  the  common  schools,  he  was  sent 
to  Yale  College,  where  he  was  graduated  in  1813. 
He  turned  his  attention  to  the  law,  and  entered  an 
office  in  Raleigh,  where  he  comjileted  his  studies, 
and  ^\'as  adtnitted  to  the  bar.  He  was  elected  a  mem- 
ber of  the  legislature  of  North  Carolina,  in  which  he 
continued  from  1816  to  1820.  During  the  next  five 
years  he  occupied  the  position  of  judge  of  the  superior 
court  at  Raleigh.  From  this  time  until  1840  he  de- 
voted himself  to  the  practice  of  his  profession,  at  the 
same  time  interesting  himself  greatly  in  politics  on 
the  whig  side,  and  was  very  earnest  and  industrious 
during  the  Harrison  campaign.  The  latter  was  in- 
augurated president.  March  4,  1841,  and  when  the 
announcement  of  the  members  of  his  cabinet  was 
made  on  the  following  day  it  included  the  name  of 
George  E.  Badger,  of  North  Carolina,  as  secretary 
of  the  navy.  ]\Ir.  Badger  continued  in  this  office  un- 
til Sept.  13,  1841,  wheli  he  retired  from  the  cabinet 
on  account  of  President  Tyler  having  deserted  the 
whig  party.  ^Iv.  Badger  was  succeeded  by  Abel  P. 
Upshur.  On  returning  to  North  Carolina,  i^Ir.  Bad- 
ger was  elected  to  the  U.  S.  senate  to  fill  a  vacancy. 
In  1848  he  was  re-elected  for  a  fidl  term,  at  the  ex- 
piration of  which  he  gave  up  public  life,  and  once 
more  settled  down  to  law  practice.  In  1853  Presi- 
dent Fillmore  sent  in  Mr.  Badger's  name  to  the  sen- 
ate for  justice  of  the  U.  S.  supreme  court,  but  he 
was  not  confirmed.  At  the  beginning  of  the  civil 
war,  Mr.  Badger  represented  Wake  county  in  the 
convention  which  carried  the  state  out  of  the  Union. 
He  strongly  urged  against  the  policy  of  secession, 
but  in  favor  of  maintaining  the  right  of  the  state  to 
regulate  its  local  affairs.  "Mr.  Badger  died  in  Ra- 
leigh, N.  C,  May  11,  1866. 

GRANGER,  Francis,  postmaster-seneral.  (See 
Index.) 

CRITTENDEN,  J.  J.,  attorney-general.  (See 
Index.) 
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TYLEB,  John,  tenth  president  of  the  Tnited 
States,  was  born  at  Green wav.  Cliarlcs  Citv  Co., 
Va.,  March  39,  1790.  His  fatlier,  John  Tyler"(174S- 
1813),  was  a  friendof  .Ti-tTcrson  and  aiironiinent  man 
iu  Virginia  polities,  speaker  of  llie  liimse  in  IT.Sl, 
governor  1808-11,  and  thenU.  S.  di.striel  jndjre.  At 
eleven  the  boy  bore  a  leailini;  part  in  assanlting  and 
punishing  a  tyrainiieal  sehoolmaster,  who,  on  com- 
plaining to  Judge  Tyler,  was  answered  with  the 
motto,  "  Sic  semper  tt/rannis."  Graduating  from  the 
College  of  William  and  JIary  in  1807,  he  was  ad- 
mitted to  the  bar  in  1809,  and  foimd  an  easy  pas.sage 
from  the  law  to  politics,  in  which  his  success  was 
rapid  and  stead}'  until  he  reached 
the  White  House.  He  was  sent  to 
the  legislature  when  just  of  age, 
and  for  five  successive  years,  1811- 
1816,  then  to  congress  1816-21, 
where  his  course,  as  afterward  in 
the  senate,  was  in  opposition  lo 
the  tariff,  the  bank,  and  every- 
thing that  savored  of  centraliza- 
tion. In  the  debate  on  the  ad- 
mission of  Missouri  in  1820,  he 
declared  himself  ojiposed  to  the 
perpetuation  of  slavery,  and  no 
less  to  any  restrictions  on  its  ex- 
tension ;  giving  as  a  ground  for 
this  mixed  position  the  extraor- 
dinary argument  that  the  evils  of 
the  peculiar  institution  would  be 
lessened,  and  the  prospect  of  its 
abolition  increased,  by  diffusing 
it  over  a  wider  area.  This  love 
for  a  coalition  of  moderate  theory  and  extreme 
practice,  though  seldom  supported  b}'  such  start- 
ling paradoxes,  characterized  Tyler's  mind,  and  re- 
appeared in  the  most  notable  actions  of  his  public 
life.  Owing  to  ill  health  he  declined  a  re-election  in 
1821,  but  was  again  in  the  legislature  1823-2.5,  and 
governor  1826-27.  He  entered  the  U.  S.  senate  in 
March,  1837,  succeeding  John  Randolph,  and  was 
re-elected  six  years  later.  Originallj'  a  repul)lican 
of  the  Virginia  school,  he  had  supported  Madison, 


Monroe,  and  in  1834,  W.  H.  Crawford,  for  the  pres- 
idency, am!  had  at  first  preferred  Adams  to  .Jack- 
son, but  joined  the  opposition  after  Adams's  first  mes- 
sage in  182.">.  He  voted  against  the  tarilV  bill  of  1828, 
and  early  in  1832  advocated  tariff  for  revenue,  and 
only  incidentally  for  protection.  He  condemned  both 
the  Soutli  Carolina  nullification  movement  and 
Jackson's  proclamation  against  it;  when  the  "force 
bill  "  came  up  in  the  senate,  Feb. 20, 1833, Calhoun  and 
his  supporters  liaving  withdrawn,  Tyler's  was  the 
only  negative  vote.  Thus,  though  he  Iielieved  the 
bank  to  be  "the  onginal  sin  against  the  constitu- 
tion," he  joined  Clay  and  the  national  republicans 
in  censuring  the  president  for  removing  the  deposits, 
an  act  which  he  considered  an  abuse  of  power. 
When  the  Virginia  legislature  instructed  its  senators 
to  vote  to  expunge  from  the  record  these  resolutions 
of  censure,  he  manfully  resigned  Feb.  29,  1836.  He 
was  now  regarded  as  a  raart_yr  to  the  whig  cause, 
though  his  connection  with  that  somewhat  inchoate 
party  was  but  accidental  and  temporary.  The  re- 
sults of  this  misunderstanding,  some  years  later, 
were  inevitable,  in  view  of  the  character  and  opin- 
ions of  Tyler,  who  aspired  to  be  not  a  mere  politi- 
cian, but  a  statesman,  and  was  never  an  opportun- 
ist. In  the  chaotic  presidential  contest  of  1836  he 
received  the  votes  of  four  southern  states.  In  1838 
he  was  chosen  president  of  the  Colonization  Society, 
and  was  sent  again  to  the  legislature.  In  1839  he  was 
again  a  candidate  for  the  senatorship,  but  was  de- 
feated by  W.  C.  Rives.  In  the  whig  national  con- 
vention which  met  at  Harrisliurg,  Dec.  4,  1839,  he 
supported  Clay  and  is  said  to  have  shed  tears  over  his 
defeat  by  Harrison.  The  next  day  lie  received  the 
.second  place  on  the  ticket,  as  a  sop  to  the  malcon- 
tent democrats.  The  year  that  followed  was  full  of 
shouting  for  "  log  cabin  and  hard  cider,"  and  sing- 
ing about  "Tippecanoe  and  Tyler  too;"  it  was  a 
hurrah  campaign,  with  no  platform  and  little  defi- 
nite concejition  of  principles.  President  Harrison 
died  a  month  after  his  inauguration,  and  Tyler  suc- 
ceeded to  his  high  place  Apr.  4,  1841.  He  put  forth 
an  inaugural  which  satisfied  the  whigs,  and  com- 
menced the  usual  ejections  and  appointments  in  their 
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interest.  But  his  whiggery  was  a  plant  of  casual 
growth,  and  soon  made  way  for  his  original  democ- 
racy. In  all  sincerity  he  held  his  own  interpretation 
of  his  nomination  and  election,  and  Clay  was  much 
mistaken  in  supposing  that  he  "  dared  not  resist." 
After  convening  congress  in  extra  session  May  31st, 
the  senate  having  a  whig  majority  of  six,  and  the 
house  of  twenty-five,  he  invitecl  them  to  consider  the 
bank  question,  plainl}- promising  to  reject  any  meas- 
ure that  might  seem  to  him  unconstitutional  or  inex- 
pedient— "a  power,"  he  added,  "which  I  could  not 
part  with,  even  if  I  would."  The  indicated  collis- 
ion soon  came;  he  refused  to  listen,  except  on  a  con- 
dition of  his  own,  to  a  privately  proposed  compro- 
mise, and  on  Aug.  16th,  vetoed  the  bill  incorporating 
a  U.  S.  Bank.  Thewliigs,  now  angry  and  suspicious, 
but  reluctant  to  break  with  the  president,  renewed 
their  negotiations  with  the  AVhite  House,  and  endeav- 
ored to  meet  the  supposed  views  of  its  occupant  by  a 
"fiscal  corporation  bill, "  passed  Sept.  4th.  But  this 
was  not  the  same  with  the  "  fiscal  agency  "  which  he 
had  approved,  and  his  second  veto,  Sept.  9th,  let  loose 
the  dogs  of  war.  All  the  cabinet  resigned  two  days 
later,  except  Webster,  who,  though  censured  by 
many,  retained  the  secretaryship  of  state,  ostensibly 
to  complete  the  negotiations  concerning  the  north- 
western boundary  between  the  United  States  and 
Great  Britain,  the  relations  of  the  two  countries  be- 
ing then  somewhat  critical.  By  going  with  his  col- 
leagues, Web.ster  would  have  completed  the  triumph 
of  his  rival,  Chy,  but  hardly,  as  some  fancied,  have 
forced  Tyler  to  resign.  The  other  cabinet  positions 
were  filled  by  W.  Forward,  of  Pa.,  J.  McLean,  of 
O.,  A.  P.  Upshur,  of  Va.,  II.  S.  Legare,  of  S.  C, 
and  C.  A.  Wickliffe,  of  Ky.  Though  these  were 
all  pronoimced  anti-democrats,  the  leading  whigs  in 
congress  issued  a  manifesto  Sept.  13th,  severing  polit- 
ical relations  with  the  administration.  The  Ashbur- 
ton  treaty  was  signed  Aug.  9,  1842,  and  as  soon  as  it 
was  adopted  by  parliament  Webster  re-signed,  in 
May,  1.S43;  his  successors  were  Legare,  Upshiu',  and 
Calhoun.  By  gradual  changes  the  cabinet  became 
mainly  democratic.  The  chief  events  of  Tyler's  term 
after  his  veto  of  the  bank  bills  (as  to  which  public 
opinion  within  the  next  three  years  veered  about  to 
his  position)  and  the  consequent  rupture  with  con- 
gress, were  the  establislnnent  of  a  uniform  S3-stem  of 
proceedings  in  bankruptcy,  August,  1841,  the  pass- 
ing of  the  protective  tariff  in  1843,  and  the  annexa- 
tion of  Texas.  A  treaty  for  this  piu'pose  was  con- 
cluded by  Calhoun,  Apr.  13,  1844,  and  rejected  by 
the  senate.  The  scheme,  steadily  prosecuted  by  Ty- 
ler, attained  success  in  his  last  days  of  power,  thus 
smoothing  the  way  for  Polk's  administration  and  for 
the  war  with  jNIexico.  But  Tyler,  however  fearless 
and  consistent  in  adherence  to  the  principles  of  his 
whole  life,  had  sacrificed  his  own  political  fortunes, 
and  fallen  between  the  two  stools  of  the  opposing 
parties,  one  of  which  regarded  him  as  a  deserter,  and 
the  other  as  a  doubtful  acquisition.  A  convention 
in  Baltimore,  on  the  same  day  (May  37,  1844)  on 
which  Polk  was  nominated,  put  Tyler  in  the  field 
for  a  second  term,  but  he  withdrew  in  August,  after 
a  democratic  meeting  in  New  York  had  eridorsed  his 
chief  official  acts.  A  campaign  edition  of  his  "Life 
and  Speeches  "  appeared  at  this  time.  For  the  next 
sixteen  years  he  lived  in  retirement  at  "Sherwood 
Forest,"  on  the  James,  near  his  birthplace.  In  the 
Richmond  "Enquirer,"  Jan.  17,  18(51,  he  urged  a 
convention  of  border  states  to  devise  means  for  a 
peaceful  settlement  of  impending  difficulties.  He 
was  an  unsuccessful  commis.sioner  from  the  Virginia 
legislature  to  President  Buchanan  in  this  interest,  and 
a  president  of  the  futile  peace  convention  which  met 
at  Washington,  Feb.  4th.  Its  resolutions  being  reject- 
ed in  the  senate,  and  ignored  by  the  house,  he  ad- 
vised secessionin  the  Virginia  convention,  March  1st, 


and  in  May  became  a  member  of  the  provisional 
congress  of  the  Confederacy.  In  the  fall  he  was 
elected  to  its  permanent  congress.  His  life,  by  his 
son,  Lyon  Gardiner  Tyler,  bears  the  title,  "Letters 
and  Times  of  the  Tylei's, "  and  appeared  at  Richmond 
in  two  volumes,  1884-85.  Like  most  of  the  presi- 
dents who  preceded  him,  he  had  been  the  object  of 
fierce  assaults  and  bitter  calumniation  on  the  part  of 
his  enemies  in  both  parties,  mauj'  members  of  which 
he  had  alienated  from  him  bj'  his  sometimes  vacil- 
lating course,  and  particularly  by  his  change  of 
politics.  Tyler  felt  keenlj'  the  nature  of  the  estima- 
tion in  which  he  was  held  by  many  in  both  parties, 
whose  respect  he  would  have  been  glad  to  gain.  He 
suffered  under  the  attacks  made  upon  him,  and 
speaking  of  them  he  said:  "I  appeal  from  the  vitu- 
peration of  the  present  day  to  the  pen  of  impartial 
history,  in  confidence  that  neither  my  motives  nor 
my  acts  will  bear  the  interpretation  which  for  sinster 
reasons  has  been  placed  upon  them. "  Jlr.  Tyler  died 
at  Richmond,  Va.,  Jan.  18.  1863. 

TYLER,  Julia  Gardiner,  wife  of  President 
Tyler,  was  born  on  Gardiner's  Island,  near  East 
Hampton,  K.  Y.,  Maj- 4,  1830.  She  was  educated 
at  the  Chegary'Institute,  New  York  city,  and  after 
a  short  time  spent  in  travel  in  Europe  she  went  to 
Washington  with  her  grandfather,  David  Gardiner, 
in  1844.  A  few  weeks  after  her  arrival  they  accept- 
ed an  invitation  from  President  Tyler  to  attend  g, 
pleasure  excursion  down  the  river,  which  took  place 
Feb.  28th,  on  the  war  steamer  Princeton.  The  festiv- 
ities on  the  occasion  were  sadly 
marred  by  the  explosion  of  a 
gun  on  the  vessel,  causing  the 
loss  of  life.  Among  those  killed 
was  Miss  Gardiner's  father.  His 
body  was  taken  to  the  White 
House  and  the  young  lady  was 
thrown  into  the  society  of  the 
president  owing  to  the  peculiar 
circumstances  attending  her  fa- 
ther's death.  President  Tyler's 
first  wife  had  died  shortly  after 
he  entered  the  White  House, 
and  the  president  paid  Miss 
Gardiner  marked  attention, 
which  resulted  in  their  mar- 
riage in  New  York  city,  Jime  26, 
1844.  For  the  succeeding  eight 
months  of  President  Tyler's 
term,  she  presided  over  the 
White  House  with  tact,  grace 
and  dignity.  After  the  4th  of  March,  1845,  Mre. 
Tyler  j-ctired  with  her  iuisband  to  the  seclusion  of 
their  country  place,  "  Sherwood  Forest,"  on  the 
banks  of  theJames  river,  Va.  She  remained  in  Vir- 
ginia until  after  the  civil  war,  her  husband  having 
died  in  the  second  year  of  the  strife,  and  then  went 
to  reside  with  her  mother,  at  Castleton  Hill,  Staten 
Island.  After  several  years'  residence  there  she  re- 
moved to  RiHimond,  Va". ,  where  she  died  July  10, 1889. 

LEGAKE,  Hugh  Swinton,  attorney-general, 
was  born  at  Charleston,  S.  C,  Jan.  3,  1797,  of 
Huguenot  descent.  He  received  his  early  training 
from  Jloses  Waddell,  D.  D.,  and  was  graduated 
from  Sotith  Carolina  College  in  1814,  and  after  read- 
ing law,  \ycnt  abroad  in  1817,  and  spent  two  years 
in"  advanced  studies  at  Edinburgh.  Returning  in 
1830,  he  divided  his  time  between  a  cotton  planta- 
tion, a  law  office  at  Charleston  and  his  duties  in  the 
legislature,  in  which  he  served  for  several  terms. 
As  attorney -general  for  the  state  in  1830-33,  he  op- 
posed tlie  movement  of  the  millifiers.  With  S.  Elli- 
ott, and  afterward  alone,  he  conducted  the  "  South- 
ern Review, "a  quarterly,  of  which  his  writings  were 
the  chief  feature.  He  was  in  Belgium  as  U.  S. 
charge-d' affaires,  1833-36,  and  in  congress  1837-39, 
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■where  he  won  much  reputation  as  a  speaker,  and  op- 
posed President  Van  Buren's  sub-treasury  sclienie. 
His  success  at  the  bar  came  slowly,  but  was  eminent 
in  his  later  years.  His  strong  interest  in  classical 
subjects  was  the  moving  cause  of  some  of  his  most 
notable  papers,  which  appeared  in  the  "  New  York 
Review  "  in  1840-41.  Under  Pres- 
ident Tyler  be  became  attorney- 
general  in  September,  1S41,  and 
succeeded  Webster  as  secretary  of 
state,  May  9,  1843.  A  few  weeks 
later  he  went  north  with  the  pres- 
ident and  other  high  officers,  to 
attend  the  unveiling  of  the  Hun- 
ker nil!  monument,  where  he  died 
suddenly.  He  was  one  of  the  most 
acconi]iIished  scholars  of  the  South, 
and  one  of  the  few  Americans  of 
distinctly  literary  tastes  ari<l  pur- 
suits who  have  attained  eminence 
in  politics.  His  writing.s,  with  a 
memoir,  were  collected  in  two  vol- 
lunes  in  1846.  These  were  edited 
by  his  sister,  Mary  Swinton  Le- 
gare,  born  at  Charleston  about 
1800.  She  gained  some  repute  as  an  animal  painter, 
married  a  Mr.  Bulleu,  became  a  resident  of  West 
Point,  Lee  Co.,  la.,  in  1849,  and  there  founded  a 
school  for  the  higher  education  of  women,  called 
Legare  College,     jlr.  Legare  died  June  20,  1843. 

TJPSHUB,  Abel  Parker,  secretary  of  slate  and 
of  the  navy,  was  born  in  Xortliampton  count)-,  Va., 
June  17,  1790.  He  received  an  academic  education, 
and  studied  law  with  the  celebrated  William  AVirt. 
In  1810  he  was  admitted  to  practice  at  the  bar,  anil 
resided  in  Richmond,  Va.,  during  the  next  fourteen 
years,  when  he  settled  in  Northampton  county.  He 
became  a  candidate  for  the  state  legislature,  and  was 
elected.  In  1830  he  received  the  appointment  of 
judge  in  the  general  court.  In  1829  he  was  a  mem- 
ber of  the  state  constitutional  convenli<m,  and  was 
again  made  judge  of  the  general  court,  this  lime  by 
election  to  that  ofBce,  in  which  he  continued  luitil 
1841.  On  Sept.  13,  1841,  President  John  Tyler  ap- 
pointed Judge  U psliur  secretary  of  the  navy,"  and  bo 
continued  in  charge  of  that  dejiartment  until" .June  24, 
1843,  when  he  was  appointed  secretary  of  state.  He 
held  the  latter  office  "until  ^March  6,  1844,  when  he 
was  succeeded  by  John  C.  Calhoun.  Judge  Upshur 
was  a  fine  constitutional  lawyer  and  an  able  writer 
on  legal  topics.  He  was  a  pro-slaverv  democrat  in 
politics.  On  Feb.  28,  1844,  President  Tyler,  Sec- 
retary of  State  Upshur,  and  Secretary  of  "the  Navy 
Thomas  W.  Gilmer,  with  other  officials,  were  on 
board  the  United  States  war  steamer  Princeton,  in 
the  Potomac  river,  when  a  large  wrought-iron  gun, 
with  which  experiments  were  being  made,  exploded, 
killing  Judge  Upsliur,  Mr.  Gilmer,  Mr.  Maxcy  and 
others.  Judge  Upshur  was  the  author  of  a  number 
of  essays  and  speeches,  which  were  publislied,  and 
also  of  an  important  work,  entitled  "  Brief  Inquiry 
into  the  True  Nature  and  Character  of  our  Federal 
Government:  Review  of  Judge  Joseph  Story's  Com- 
mentaries on  the  Constituti7m"  (Petersburg,  Va., 
1840).     He  died  Feb.  38,  1844. 

FORWARD,  Walter,  secretary  of  state,  w.as 
born  in  Hartford  county,  Conn.,  in  1786.  He  had 
the  advantage  of  an  excellent  education,  and  while 
still  a  young  man,  went  to  Pittsburg,  Pa.,  where 
he  settled,  and  for  a  time  ably  edUed  a  demo- 
cratic newspaper,  called  the  "'Tree  of  Liberty." 
Meanwhile,  he  devoted  himself  to  the  study  of  laV, 
and  at  the  age  of  twenty,  was  admitted  to  practice 
in  Allegheny  county.  He  soon  became  well  estab- 
lished in  his  profession,  and  continued  actively  en- 
gaged in  the  law  course  of  Pittsburg  until  1833. 
In  that  year  he  was  elected  to  congress  to  fill  a  va- 


cancy, occupying  the  pcsition  for  three  years.  At 
this  time  he  was  a  democrat,  but  in  1834  he  worked 
for  tlie  election  of  John  Quincy  Adams  for  presi- 
dent, and  was  I'ecognized  as  an  active  whig.  In 
1841  President  Harrison  made  him  first  conipuoller 
in  the  United  States  treasury,  and  when  Mr.  Harri- 
son died,  and  was  succeeded 
by  Tyler,  the  latter  appointed 
Mr.  Forward  secretary  of  the 
treasury,  and  he  continued  in 
the  cabinet  until  1843,  when  he 
went  back  to  his  profession.  In 
1849  I'resident  Tyler  appointed 
Mr.  Foiward  a  member  of  the 
legation  at  Coijenhagen,  and  he 
remained  there  two  years,when 
he  resigned  the  position,  in  or- 
der to  accept  that  of  president 
judge  of  Allegheny  county  dis- 
trict court.  It  is  worthy  of  re- 
mark that  he  was  the  first  pres- 
ident judge  of  that  county  elect- 
ed by  the  people.  He  was  con- 
.sidered  by  the  oldest  members 
of  the  local  bar  as  the  ablest 
of  the  bar.  also,  of  his  time  in 
western  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Forward  was  taken  suddenly  ill  while  pleading  in 
the  court,  and  died  in  forty-eight  hours.  His  death 
took  place  in  Pittsburg,  Pa.,  Nov.  24,  1852. 

BIBB,  George  M. ,  secretary  of  the  treasury, 
was  bdin  in  Virginia  in  1773.  He  received  his  early 
education  in  the  town  schools,  and  was.scnt  to  Prince- 
ton College,  where  he  was  graduated  at  the  age  of 
twenty.  He  then  studied  law,  and  was  admitted  to 
practice  at  the  bar.  He  now  removed  to  Kentucky 
where  he  settled,  and  began  his  professioiial  life. 
He  entered  into  politics,  and  being  recognized  as  a 
man  of  more  than  u.sual  ability  rose  rapidly  to  pub- 
lic preferment:  became  a  member  of  the  legislature 
of  the  state,  was  afterward  elected  to  the  state  senate, 
and  was  then  made  chief  justice  of  the  state,  and 
twice  reappointed.  In  1811  Mr.  Bibb  was  elected 
a  member  of  the  L^.  S.  senate,  succeeding  Henry 
Clay  in  that  position,  and  he  remained  a  member  of 
that  bodj'  during  the  twelfth  and  thirteenth  con- 
gresses. In  1829  he  entered  the  twenty-first  con- 
gress, having  been  again  chosen  senator  from  Ken- 
tucky, and  in  the  twenty -.second  congress  served 
with  Henr}'  Clay  as  his  colleague.  He  continued  in 
the  senate  until  1835,  when  be  was  succeeded  by 
John  J.  Crittenden.  On  June  15,  1844,  President 
John  Tyler  appointed  Mr.  Bibb  secretaiy  of  the 
treasury,  and  he  continued  to  fill  that  office  until 
the  beginning  of  the  admini.stration  of  James  K. 
Polk,  when  he  was  succeeded  by  Robert  J.  Walker. 
On  retiring  from  the  treasury  department,  Sir.  Bibb 
continued  to  practice  law  at  the  cajiital,  and  for  a 
time  held  a  subordinate  position  in  the  office  of  the 
attornej'-general  of  the  United  States.  i\Ir.  Bibb 
published  in  1808-11,  "  Reports  of  Cases  at  Common 
Law  and  in  Chancery  in  tlie  Kentucky  Court  of  Ap- 
peals. "  During  the  hitter  [lart  of  his  life  he  resided 
in  Georgetown,  D.  C,  where  he  died  Ajir.  14,  1859. 

SPENCER,  John  Canfield,  secretary  of  war 
and  of  the  treasuiy,  was  born  at  Hud.son,  N.  Y., 
Jan.  8,  1788,  son  of  Judge  Ambrose  Spencer.  He 
was  graduated  from  Union  College  in  1806,  was 
secretary  to  Gov.  D.  D.  Tompkins  in  1807-8,  and 
in  1809  began  legal  practice  at  Canaudaigua,  N.  Y., 
where  he  remained  for  thirt3'-six  years,  and  was 
postmaster  in  1814.  He  was  made  master  in  chan- 
cery in  1811,  brigade  judge-advocate  in  the  army  on 
the  frontier  in  1813,  and  in  1815  assistant  attorney- 
general  and  district  attorney.  While  in  congress  as 
a  democrat,  1817-19,  he  wrote  the  report  of  the  com- 
mittee  on  the  U.  S.  Bank,  which  was  afterward 
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used  by  President  Jackson  at  a  time  (1833)  when  the 
opinions  of  its  author  on  this  subject  had  greatly 
changed.  He  was  in  the  assen^bly  1819-20,  sjieaker 
the  latter  year,  state  senator  1834-28,  a  supporter  of 
DeAVitt  Clinton,  and  active  with  J.  Duer  and 
B.  F.  Butler,  in  the  revision  of  the  N.  Y.  statutes. 
He  was  for  a  time  connected  with 
the  anti-Masonic  party,  and  special 
attorney-general,  under  a  law  pass- 
ed for  the  purpose  to  prosecute  the 
supposed  abductors  and  murder- 
ers of  Wm.  Morgan,  but  had  a  dif- 
ficulty with  E."  T.  Throop,  then 
acting  governor,  and  resigned  in 
May,"l830.  In  1832  he  was  sent 
to  the  legislature  for  another  term. 
As  secretary  of  state  and  superin- 
tendent of  schools,  1839-40,  he  did 
much  to  advance  public  instruc- 
tion. In  October,  1841,  he  en- 
tered President  Tyler's  cabinet  as 
secretary  of  war.  Thurlow  Weed, 
speaking  of  Spencer,  sa3-s ;  ' '  He  en- 
tered the  cabinet  with  the  uotion 
of  being  able  to  bridge  over  the 
breach  between  Tyler  and  the  whigs  of  New  York. 
In  this  he  was  perfectly  sincere,  though,  with 
our  knowledge  of  his  political  eccentricity  of  char- 
acter, none  of  us  doubted  that  from  the  moment 
he  entered  the  cabinet  he  would  zealously  es- 
pouse and  warmly  defend  Tyler's  views  and 
policy."  The  New  York  "Tribune,"  then  just 
started,  said  of  Spencer's  appointment;  "A  matter 
of  surprise  to  many,  but  we  trust  a  subject  of  regret 
to  none;  New  York  should  have  some  voice  in  the 
cabinet  counsels,  and  no  abler  and  worthier  hand 
could  be  found  than  our  present  secretary  (if  the 
state  of  New  York.  With  a  wide  and  well-estab- 
lished fame  as  among  the  soundest  and  ablest  Amer- 
ican lawyers,  he  possesses  a  reputation  for  purity  of 
purpose  and  dignity  of  aim  rarely  enjoyed."  While 
holding  this  position  a  terrible  "affliction  fell  upon 
him;  his  son,  a  mid.shipman  on  the  U.  S.  school- 
ship  Somers,  headed  a  m\itiuy  and  was  hanged  at 
the  yard-arm,  Dec.  1,  1843."  When  the  big  gun 
burst  on  the  Princeton  in  1843,  killing  secretaries 
Upshur  and  Gilmer  and  the  father  of  President  Ty- 
ler's future  bride,  two  other  persons  and  two  sea- 
men, the  cabinet  was  reconstructed,  Calhcnm  made 
secretary  of  state  and  Spencer  secretary  of  the  treas- 
ury. In  a  short  time  Spencer  resigned  and  his 
place  was  filled  by  Bibb  of  Kentucky.  Spencer  had 
been  practically  ignored  and  insulted  for  some  time 
by  Tyler.  The  New  York  "Evening  Post"  said 
that  "the  cause  of  the  change  was  Spencer  declining 
to  deposit  $100,000  as  secret,  service  money  with  a 
confidential  agent  at  New  York  to  fit  out  a  naval 
e.xpedition  against  Mexico.  As  he  could  discover 
no  act  of  congress  directing  such  a  disposition  of 
public  money,  Mr.  Spencer  declined  to  give  the  or- 
der or  allow  it  to  be  given  to  his  subordinates  and 
the  next  day  he  received  a  peremptory  order  to 
transfer  the  money.  Seeing  the  game  was  up,  Jlr. 
Spencer  coolly  wrote  a  second  refusal,  and  that  day 
he  sent  in  a  written  resignation  and  remained  in  the 
department  just  twenty-four  hours  afterward,  hav- 
ing in  that  short  space  squared  all  the  ends  of  his 
concerns  with  i(."  The  last  day  of  the  session  Tyler 
withdrew  the  nomination  of  Reuben  H.  Walworth 
for  the  supreme  bench  and  substituted  John  C. 
Spencer.  Objection  was  made  and  Walworth's 
name  was  reinstated,  but  the  senate  confirmed  no- 
body. Thus  practically  closed  the  career  of  one  of 
the  most  indefatigable  men  in  the  land,  too  industri- 
ous, almost,  to  feel  domestic  bereavement.  Toward 
the  close  of  January,  1844,  Spencer's  nomination  for 
district  judge  over  New  York,  Vermont  and  Con- 


necticut to  succeed  Smith  Thompson,  was  rejected 

by  26  nays  to  21  ayes.  Among  tho.se  who  voted 
against  Spencer  were  Bayartl,  Benton,  Berrian, 
Choate,  Clayton,  Crittenden,  and  Dayton.  For  him 
were  Buchanan,  Colquitt,  King,  McDutfie,  Sevier, 
and  Silas  Wright.  John  C.  Spencer  put  many  use- 
ful things  into  the  laws  of  New  York,  and  he  served 
the  state  well,  but  he  never  was  an  attractive  man 
because  his  ambition  was  kiln-dried.  Nathan  Sar- 
gent says  that  Spencer  was  "a  man  of  great  abili- 
ties, industry,  and  endurance,  curt  manners  and 
irascible  temper,  and  before  being  tendered  a  posi- 
tion in  Mr.  Tyler's  cabinet  he  had  written  an  address 
upon  Tyler's  treachery  to  the  whig  party  more  se- 
vere than  anything  that  appeared  from  any  other 
quarter,  and  fairly  flayed  the  president,  lashing  him 
as  with  a  whip  of  scorpions,  yet  after  this  Mr. 
Tyler  could  offer  him  and  he  accept  the  place  of 
secretary  of  war,  and  second,  that  of  secretary 
of  the  treasury.  It  is  but  just  to  say  of  him  that  he 
rendered  the  country  important  service  in  the  treas- 


ury  department,  which  he  administered  with  ability, 
as.siduity,  integrity,  and  faithfulne.ss  seldom  equalled 
since  the  days  of  Hamilton."  In  1845  he  removed 
to  Albany.  In  1849  he  received  the  degree  of  LL.D. 
from  Union,  of  which  he  had  been  a  regent  from 
1840.  He  edited  De  Tocqueville's  "  Democracy  in 
America,"  2  vols.  (1838),  bore  a  prominent  part  in  or- 
ganizing the  N.  Y.  asylum  for  idiots  and  .served  as 
a  member  of  state  commissions.  He  died  at  Albany 
May  18,  1855.  A  review  of  his  legal  and  political 
career,  by  L.  B.  Proctor,  appeared  in  1886. 

■WILKINS,  'William,  secretary  of  war,  was 
born  in  Carlisle,  Cumberland  Co.,  Pa.,  Dec.  20, 
1779.  He  was  the  son  of  John  AVilkins,  an  old 
resident  of  that  place,  and  was  educated  at  Dickin- 
son College,  Pa.  After  graduation  he  studied  law 
in  the  office  of  George  Watts,  in  Carlisle,  rmtil  his 
admission  to  the  bar  in  1801.  He  then  went  to  Pitts- 
biirg,  wliere  he  opened  an  office,  and  soon  had  a 
lucrative  practice.  He  occupied  a  nimiber  of  posi- 
tions, being  president  of  a  common  council,  member 
of  the  legislature,  president  judge  of  tlie  fifth  judicial 
district  of  Pennsylvania, and  judge  of  thcUuited  States 
district  coiu't  for  western  Pennsylvania.  While  in 
that  position  he  was  elected  to  congress.  biU.  declined 
to  serve.  In  1831,  however,  he  gave  up  his  position 
on  the  bench  to  take  that  of  United  States  senator 
for  six  years.  In  tlie  senate  he  was  an  Andrew 
Jack.son  democrat.  In  1833  he  was  a  candidate  for 
vice-]iresident,  and  received  the  electoral  vote  of 
Pennsylvania  for  that  office.  The  followiug  year 
he  was  appointed  minister  to  Ru.ssia;  in  1843  he  was 
again  elected  a  member  of  the  house  of  representa- 
tives, and  served  until  January,  1844,  when  Presi- 
dent Tyler  appointed  him  secretar}'  of  war.  In  1855 
he  became  a  member  of  the  Pennsylvania  state  sen- 
ate from  Allegheny  coimfy.  Although  firmly  at- 
tached to  the  democratic  jiarty,  Mr.  Wilkins  sup- 
ported the  government  throughout  the  civil  war,  and 
while  in  his  eightieth  year  became  a  member  of  the 
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Home  Guards,  and  paraded  on  horseback,  being 
appointed  a  major-general.  j\Ir.  Wilkius  was  the 
first  president  of  the  Banli  of  Pittsburg,  of  which 
he  was  one  of  the  incorporators.  He  was  twice  mar- 
rieil,  tirst  to  Catherine  Holmes  of  Baltimore,  Md., 
and  second  to  Matilda  Dallas,  daughter  of  Alexander 
J.  Dallas,  for  a  while  secretary  of  the  treasury. 
He  died  at  Horae-nood,  Allegheny  Co.,  Pa.,  June  23, 
1865,  leaving  tour  daughters. 

HENSHAW,  David,  secretary  of  the  navy, 
was  born  in  Leicester,  Mass.,  Apr.  3,  1791.  He  was 
the  son  of  David  Henshaw  and  grandson  of  Daniel, 
who  went  from  Boston  to  Leicester  in  1748.  An 
earlier  American  ancestor  was  Joshua  Henshaw  who 
lived  in  Dorchester  in  1668.  David  Henshaw  (second) 
obtained  a  common-school  education  in  Boston  and 
began  to  learn  the  drug  business  while  he  was  still  a 
boy.  Soon  after  lie  became  of  age  he  established 
himself  in  a  store  of  his  own  in  which  he  was  suc- 
cessful. He  took  a  deep  interest  in  politics,  being  a 
democrat  and  a  free  trader.  In  1830  lie  was  ap- 
pointed collector  of  the  port  of  Boston,  and  between 
1836  and  '40  represented  his  district  in  l)otli  liouses 
of  the  legislature  of  the  commonweallh.  In  1839 
Mr.  Hen.shaw  was  sent  to  the  house  <ir  representa- 
tives from  Boston  and  served  through  one  term.  At 
the  same  time  he  interested  himself  in  a  number  of 
railroad  projects,  particularly  in  the  roads  rurming 
from  Boston  to  Worcester,  Albany,  and  Providence. 
President  Tyler  appointed  ilr.  Henshaw  secretary  of 
the  navy,  and  he  held  the  office  a  few  months,  but, 
failing  to  be  confirmed  by  the  senale,  amilher  ap- 
pointment was  made.  Mr.  Henshaw  died  in  Boston, 
Ajir.  11,  1S7J. 

GILMEB,  Thomas  Walker,  secretary  of  the 
navy,  and  governor  of  Virginia  (1840-41),  was  born 
in  Virginia" about  1798.  His  education  was  limit- 
ed, but  in  spite  of  obstacles  he  studied  law  and  be- 
gan practice  at  Charlottesville,  and  while  so  en- 
gaged edited  a  local  newspaper.  Entering  ])olitics, 
he  was  sent  repeatedly  to  the  legislature,  and  served 
as  speaker  during  two  terms.  In  1840  and  1841  he 
was  governor  of  his  native  state,  and  the  same  year 
entered  congress  as  a  whig.  Here  he  sustained 
President  Tjder,  and  in  1842  was  elected  again,  this 
time  by  the  democrats,  and  served  until  Feb.  18. 
1844,  when  he  resigned  to  accept  the  portfolio  of 
secretary  of  the  navy  in  the  cabinet  of  President 
Tyler,  and  served  but  ten  days,  being  killed  by  the 
explosion  of  a  gun  on  the  steamer  Princeton  Feb. 
28,  1844. 

WICKLIFFE,  Charles  A.,  postmaster-general, 
was  born  in  Bardstown,  Ky..  June  8,  1788.  He  re- 
ceived his  education  in  an  excellent  school  in  his 
native  place,  and,  having  graduated,  went  into  an 
office  to  study  law,  and  in  1809  was  admitted  to  prac- 
tice at  the  bar,  and  established  himself  at  Bardstown, 
where  he  soon  obtained  a  lucrative  business.  At  the 
beginning  of  the  war  of  1812  Mr.  AVicklilTe  entered 
the  service  of  the  United  States,  and  during  the 
battle  of  the  Thames,  which  occurred  Oct.  5,  1813, 
he  acted  as  aid  to  Gen.  Samuel  Caldwell.  This 
battle  took  place  at  the  Moravian  settlement  on  the 
Thames  river,  Ontario,  Canada,  between  the  Ameri- 
can forces  under  Gen.  William  H.  Harrison,  and  the 
British  army,  besides  2,000  Indian  allies  under  the 
great  chief  Tecumseh.  the  whole  body  being  com- 
manded by  Gen.  Proctor.  Tecumseh  was  killed 
during  the" light,  as  is  believed,  by  Col.  Richard  M. 
Johnson,  who  decided  the  battle  by  a  brilliant 
charge  of  cavalry.  During  this  engagement  the 
British  lost  heavily  in  killed  and  woiuided,  besides 
600  prisoners  captured,  and  a  large  quantity  of  can- 
non, stores,  etc.  Wicklift'e  distinguished  himself 
during  this  battle,  as  Gen.  Caldwell,  who  was  his 
commander,  was  with  his  brigade  in  the  thick  of  it. 
In  1814  Wickllfie  was  elected  to  the  state  legislature  of 


Kentucky,  and  served  until  1823,  when  he  was  sent  to 
congres.s,  where  he  remained  during  the  next  ten  years. 
In  1834  he  was  again  elected  to  the  state  legislature, 
and  was  made  speaker.  Two  years  later  he  became 
lieutenant-governor,  and  in  1839  was  for  a  time  act- 
ing governor  of  Kentucky.  When  John  Tyler  suc- 
ceeded Gen.  Harrison  as  president  of  the  United 
States,  he  appointed  Wickliffe  postmaster-general, 
his  commis.sion  dating  from  Sept.  13,  1841,  and  he 
remained  in  this  po.sition  until  March,  1845,  when 
President  Polk  sent  him  to  Texas  to  make  an  inves- 
tigation into  the  feeling  therewith  regard  to  annexa- 
tion. In  1861  Mr.  Wickliffe  was  a  member  of  the 
peace  congress,  and  he  took  his  seat  in  the  house  of 
representatives  in  the  same  year  as  a  union  whig. 
In  1864  he  was  a  delegate  to  the  Chicago  national 
democratic  convention.  Mr.  Wickliffe  was  an  un- 
popular man  among  those  who  were  not  of  his  own 
standing  in  society,  on  account  of  his  possessing  a 
manner  which  was  autocratic  and  disagreeable,  and 
especially  obnoxious  to  those  socially  beneath  him. 
An  idea  of  the  estimation  in  which  he  was  held  by 
the  lower  classes  may  be  obtained  from  the  fact  that 
thev  nicknamed  him  "The  Duke."  He  died  in 
1809. 

PORTER,  James  Madison,  secretary  of  war, 
was  born  in  Selma,  Pa.,  Jan.  6,  1793.  He  was  the 
son  of  Gen.  Andrew  Porter,  who  fought  through 
the  revf)hUion,  and  was  personally  commended  by 
Gen.  Washington  on  the  field  for  his  conduct  at  the 
battle  of  Germantown.  He  was  also  a  brother  of 
David  Rittenhouse  Porter  of 
Pennsylvania.  Like  the  latter, 
he  was  educated  for  the  bar;  dur- 
ing the  war  of  1812  he  served  in 
the  field,  having  volunteered  as 
a  private,  although  he  was  after- 
ward a  commissioned  officer. 
He  settled  in  eastern  Pennsyl- 
vania, where  he  opened  an  office, 
and  obtained  a  very  large  prac- 
tice, not  only  in  that  section,  but 
in  the  surrounding  counties.both 
in  his  native  state  and  New  Jer- 
sey. In  1838  he  was  a  member 
of  the  Pennsylvania  constitution- 
al convention.  In  1843  President 
Tyler  sent  his  name  to  the  sen- 
ate* for  the  office  of  secretary 
of  war,  but  he  was  rejected. 
He  was  one  of  the  founders  of 
Lafayette  College,  Easton,  Pa.,  and  was  for  more 
than  twenty-five  years  president  of  the  board  of 
trustees  of  that  institution.  He  was  a  prominent 
member  of  the  Masonic  fraternity  for  many  years, 
holding  an  official  position  in  the  Grand  Lodge  of 
the  State  of  Pennsylvania.  He  died  in  Easton,  Pa., 
Nov,  11,  1862. 

NELSON,  John,  attorney-general,  was  born  in 
Fredericktowu,  Md.,  June  1,  1791.  He  was  the  son 
of  Roger  Nelson, who  was  a  brigadier  general  in  the 
revolutionary  army,  and  was  left  for  dead  on  the  field 
of  Camden,  but  recovered  and  afterward  became  a 
member  of  congress  and  district  judge  of  Maryland. 
Jolui  Nelson  was  sent  to  William  and  Mary  College, 
where  he  was  graduated  in  1811.  He  took  up  the 
.study  of  law,  and  two  years  later  was  admitted  to  the 
bar  and  began  practice.  Very  little  is  recorded  of  his 
after  life  except  that  he  was  a  democrat  in  politics, 
was  a  member  of  congress  two  years,  from  1821, 
was  appointed  U.  S.  minister  to  the  court  of  Naples 
in  1831  by  President  Jackson,  of  whom  he  was  an 
enthusiastic  supporter,  and  aftorney-general  of  the 
L'nited  States  by  President  Tyler,  Jan"  2,  1844,  suc- 
ceeding Hugh  S  Legare,  who  died  in  office,  retiring 
with  that  administration,  March  4,  1845.  Mr.  Nel- 
son died  in  Baltimore,  Md.,  Jan.  28.  1860. 
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CBITTENDEN,  John  Jordan,  U.  S.  attorney- 
general  and  governor  of  Kentucky  (1848-50),  was 
i)orn  in  Woodford  county,  Ky.,  Sept.  10,  1787  ;  son 
of  a  major  in  the  war  of  independence.  He  was 
graduated  from  William  and  Mary  in  1807,  became 
a  lawyer,  and  practised  at  Russell ville,  Logan  Co., 
Ky. ,  until  1819,  and  thenceforth 
at  Frankfort,  Ky. ,  attaining  a  very 
high  position  at  the  bar.  He  was 
attorney  -  general  of  the  territory 
of  Illinois  in  1809;  served  in  the 
war  with  England,  and  was  on  the 
stafE  of  Gov.  Shelby  at  the  battle 
of  the  Thames,  Oct.  5,  1813;  was 
much  in  the  legislature  after  1815, 
and  for  several  years  its  speaker; 
in  the  U.  S.  senate  1817-19;  U.  S. 
district-attorney  under  President 
J.  Q.  Adams,  1827-29.  Sent  to  the 
senate  for  a  full  tei'm  in  1833,  he 
became  known  as  a  friend  of 
Clay,  a  supporter  of  tlie  tariff 
and  the  bank,  and  an  opponent 
of  Calhoun's  efforts  to  exclude 
anti-slavery  documents  from  the 
southern  mail-bags,  and  of  Van 
Buren's  sub-treasury  system.  Elected  a  third  time 
he  gave  up  his  seat  in  March,  1841,  to  become  Pres- 
ident Harrison's  attorney -general,  but  resigned  six 
months  later  on  account  of  disagreement  with  Pres- 
ident Tyler's  policy.  He  took  Clay's  place  in  the 
senate  in  1842,  ami  was  re-elected  in  the  fall  for  a 
full  term ;  here  he  opposed  the  annexation  of  Te.xas 
and  the  war  with  Mexico,  and  in  1847  brought  in 
the  bill  for  the  relief  of  the  starving  peasantry  of  Ire- 
land. He  was  one  of  the  best  of  the  old-line  whigs, 
and  after  Webster  and  Clay  one  of  their  ablest  leaders. 
After  two  years,  1848-50,  as  governor,  he  became  at- 
torney-general under  President  Fillmore.  While  in 
this  office,  1850-53,  he  maintained  the  constitutional- 
ity of  the  fugitive  slave  law.  Sent  to  the  senate  for 
the  .sixth  time  in  1855,  he  opposed  the  repeal  of  the 
Missouri  compromise,  and  the  admission  of  Kansas 
imder  the  constitutions  of  Topeka  and  Lecomptou. 
Steering  a  middle  course  he  in  18G0  supjiorted  the 
Bell  and  Everett  ticket,  and  proposed  an  amend 
ment  to  the  constitution  prohibiting  alike  slavery 
north  of  36"^  30',  and  its  abolition  in  the  District  of 
Columbia,  and  admitting  new  states  with  or  without 
it.  On  the  failure  of  liis  efforts  at  conciliation  he 
became  the  leader  of  the  Unionists  of  his  state  and 
a  warm  supporter  of  Jlr.  Lincoln's  administration, 
though  opposing  to  the  last  the  confiscation  of  rebel 
property,  the  emancipation  of  slaves  and  the  enlist- 
ment of  negroes.  His  age  and  character  made  him 
the  patriarch  of  the  senate,  in  which  he  was  one 
of  the  ablest  debaters.  Ketiring  from  his  long  and 
honorable  service  in  that  body  March  3,  1801,  he 
was  presently  sent  to  the  house,  where  he  made 
some  notable  speeches  in  support  of  the  war  as  one 
not  of  conquest  or  subversion,  but  simply  of  de- 
fence. His  last  speech,  Feb.  22,  18(!3,  lamented  the 
departure,  as  he  thought  it,  from  I  liis  original  pur 
pose,  and  denoimced  enforced  enlistments.  He  died 
at  Frankfort.  Ky  ,  July  2f),  18G3  His  two  sons 
were  generals  in  the  oiiposing  armies. 

MASON,  John  Young,  secretary  of  the  navy, 
and  attorney- general  of  the  United  States,  was  born 
in  Green.sville  county,  Va.,  Apr.  18,  1799.  In  his 
boyhood  he  studied  in  the  common  schools  of  his 
neighborhood,  and  was  afterward  sent  to  the  Uni- 
versity of  North  Carolina,  where  he  was  graduated 
in  1816.  He  fixed  ujioii  the  profession  of  law  as  his 
future  vocation,  and  went  to  Litchfield.  Conn., 
where  there  was  a  law  school  of  celebrit}'.  and  where 
he  remained  three  years,  when  lie  was  admitted  to 
the  bar.     He  settled  in  Southampton  county.  Va., 


and  began  practice,  which  soon  became  extensive 
and  lucrative.  He  was  elected  to  the  Virginia  as- 
sembly while  still  a  young  man,  and  continued  to 
serve  in  that  body  for  a  number  of  terms.  In  1839 
he  was  a  member  of  the  state  constitutional  conven- 
tion, and  in  1831  was  elected  a  member  of  the  LT.  S. 
house  of  representatives,  where  he  remained  until 
1837,  when  he  was  appointed  judge  of  the  U.  S.  dis- 
trict for  Virginia.  On  the  accession  of  John  Tyler  to 
the  presidency  Apr.  4,  1841,  after  the  death  of  Presi- 
dent Harrison,  he  retained  the  cabinet  which  had 
been  appointed  by  Harrison  rmtil  1843,  when  he 
made  a  reorganization,  which  included  'Thomas  W. 
Gilmer,  of  Virginia,  for  secretary  of  the  navy.  With 
the  other  new  members,  ]\Ir.  Gilmer  was  confirmed 
by  the  senate  Feb.  15,  1844,  but  thirteen  days  after- 
ward, on  Feb.  28th,  by  an  explosion  of  a"  gun  on 
board  the  steam.ship  of  war  Princeton,  on  the  Po- 
tomac river,  the  secretary  of  .state,  ]\[r.  Upshur,  and 
the  secretary  of  the  navy,  Sir.  Gilmer,  lost  their 
lives.  The  latter  position  was  filled  by  Com. 
Lewis  Warrington  vmtil  IMarch  14,  1844,  when  John 
Y.  Mason  received  the  appointment,  and  was  at  once 
confirmed  by  the  senate.  On  the  accession  of  James 
K.  Polk  to  the  office  of  president,  Jlr.  Mason  was 
appointed  by  him  on  March  5th,  and  promptly  con- 
firmed by  the  senate,  attorney-general  of  the  United 
States.  He  continued  to  hold  this  position  until  Sept. 
9, 184G,  when  he  succeeded  George  Bancroft  as  secre- 
tary of  the  navy,  the  latter  having  been  appointed 
minister  to  the  court  of  St.  James.  xVt  the  end  of 
the  Polk  administration,  Jlr.  Mason  went  to  Rich- 
mond, Va.,  and  settled  there  in  the  practice  of  law. 
In  1850  he  was  a  member  of  the  constitutional  con 
vention  of  the  state  of  Virginia,  and  presided  over 
the  deliberations  of  that  body.  In  1853  Franklin 
Pierce  became  president,  and  he  appointed  jNIr.  Ma- 
son U.  S.  minister  to  France.  He  was  reappointed 
by  President  Buchanan,  and  remained  abroad  dur- 
ing the  rest  of  his  life.  He  died  in  P.arisOct.  3,  1859. 
GRANGER,  Francis,  postma.ster-general,  was 
born  in  Suffield,  Conn.,  Dec.  1,  1793.  He  was  sent  to 
Yale  College  where  he  was  graduated  in  1811.  His 
father  removed  to  New  York  state  and  settled  at 
Canandaigua,  where  Francis  was 
admitted  to  practice  at  tiie  bar. 
He  entered  politics  and  was  elect- 
ed a  member  of  the  New  York 
state  legislature,  where  he  served 
for  a  number  of  years.  In  1836, 
when  Harrison  was  first  nom- 
inated for  the  presidency,  Fran- 
cis Granger  was  on  the  same  tick- 
et with  him  as  a  candidate  for 
vice-president.  Harrison,  how- 
ever, only  received  seventy-two 
electoral  votes  and  the  ticket  was 
defeated.  In  1838  Mr.  Granger 
went  to  Congress.  In  1841  when 
Harrison  was  elected  president, 
Mr.  Granger  was  appointed  by 
him  postmaster -general,  enter- 
ing u]3on  his  official  duties 
March  6th  of  that  year.  He  re- 
tired from  the  position  in  Sep- 
tember, 1841,  when  John  Tyler 
assumed  the  presidency,  and  was  offered  a  diplomat- 
ic post  abroad,  but  declined  it.  He  was  again  sent 
to  congress  and  continued  in  that  service  imtil  1843, 
when  he  retired  from  public  life.  Mr.  Granger  had 
the  honor  of  giving  his  name  to  a  political  party, 
calledthe  "  Silver  grays, "  so  named  from  the  beauti- 
ful silver-gray  hair  which  crowned  his  head.  51r. 
Granger  wasa  member  of  the  peace  convention  of 
1861."  In  1817  he  married  Cornelia  R.  Van  Rensselaer 
who  died  in  1833,  leaving  two  children.  He  died  in 
Canandaigua,  N.  Y.,  Aug.  •i'i,  1868. 
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POLK,  Tames  Enox,  eleventh  president  of  the 

United  Slates,  was  litirn  in  Meclilenbui-g,  N.  C, 
Nov.  3,  IT!*."),  of  Scotch-Irish  antecedents  on  both 
sides.  His  y:randfatlier,  Ezekiel  Pollc,  was  captain 
of  a  company  of  rangers  during  the  war  of  the  revo- 
lution, and  did  service  in  the  woods  and  mountains, 
where  he  protected  the  liorder  from  invasions  of  the 
Indian  allies  of  Great  Britain.  He  was  also  an  active 
meiulier  of  the  Mecklenburg  convention,  of  which 
his  brother.  Col.  Thomas  Polk,  as  chairman,  adopt- 
ed what  is  termed  the  "  Mecklenburg  Declaration  of 
Independence  "  long-  before  the  legislature  of  Vir- 
ginia instructed  her  delegates  to  the  Continental 
congress  to  vote  for  separation  from  Great  Britain. 
He  was  subsequently  a  member  of  congress  and 
colonel  of  the  4th  Ijegiment  of  North"  Carolina 
militia.  Samuel  Polk,  the  father 
of  .James  K.,  was  raised  during 
the  exciting  times  of  the  strug- 
gle for  American  independence. 
In  1704  he  was  married  to  Jane 
Kno.x,  daughter  of  James  Knox 
of  Iredell  county,  N.  C,  a  cap- 
tain in  the  revolutionary  war. 
In  1806  they  removed  with  their 
family  to  the  fertile  valley  of 
Duck  river,  in  Tennessee,  James, 
though  not  physically  strong, 
was  a  lad  of  courageous  disposi- 
tion, and  very  early  gave  evi- 
dence of  extraordinary  intel- 
lectual powers.  There  were  no 
schools  near  by,  and  but  few 
books  were  available.  His  pa- 
rents gave  him  all  the  assist- 
ance in  their  power,  wliich  was 
unfortunately  little,  but  even 
with  these  limited  resources  he  succeeded  by  his 
perseverance  and  industry  in  obtaining  the  founda- 
tion of  a  good  education.  He  craved  for  further 
educational  advantages,  which  for  the  time  it 
seemed  out  of  his  father's  power  to  give,  and  he 
therefore  obtained  a  place  for  him  in  a  country  store. 
James  K.  Polk  knew  more  of  mathematics  and  books 
than  most  boys  of  his  age,  but  had  never  evinced 
a  taste  for  trade,  and  while  recognizing  the  fact 
that  if  he  liecame  a  merchant  his  fortune  was  assured, 
he  felt  that  this  was  not  the  field  in  which  he  was 
called  to  labor.  Recognizing  the  justness  of  his  po- 
sition, his  father  reconsidered  liis  determination,  and 
resolved  to  educate  the  promising  boy  at  any  price. 
His  father  died  in  1837,  having  flved  to  reap  the  re- 


ward of  the  sacrifices  he  had  made  and  money  ex- 
pended in  the  education  of  his  son.  Mr.  Polk  entered 
the  law  office  of  Felix  Grundy  at  Nashville  in  1819. 
That  gentleman  ranked  among  the  leading  lawyers 
of  the  day,  and  ])ossessed  an  extensive  political  in- 
fluence that  reached  bej'ond  the  limits  of  his  state. 
Gen.  Jackson  was  a  frequent  visitor  at  the  law  office, 
and  completely  cajitivated  the  heart  of  the  young  stu- 
dent, whose  inherited  prejudices,  political  training 
and  social  tendencies  were  in  accord  with  those  of 
his  chosen  leader.  In  1830  James  K.  Polk  was  ad- 
mitted to  the  bar  and  immediately  returned  to 
Maury  county,  where  he  opened  a  law  office  in  the 
village  of  Columbia.  He  at  once  attained  an  al- 
most phenomenal  success,  and  part  of  the  while 
practiced  alone  and  at  other  times  was  associated 
with  the  first  lawyers  of  the  state.  In  1833,  when 
Maj.  Lewis,  quartermaster  of  the  Tennessee  militia, 
was  pushing  the  claims  and  planning  the  nomi- 
nation of  Gen.  Jackson  for  the  presidency,  he  had 
agents  and  corres])ondents  throughout  "the  .state. 
Among  them  was  James  K.  Polk,  whose  political 
career  actually  began  with  this  connection.  In  1833 
he  was  elected  to  the  state  legislature  from  the  Duck 
River  district,  returned  in  1834,  and  in  1835  was 
sent  to  the  congress  of  the  United  States  from  the 
same  district,  and  re-elected  eveiy  succeeding  term 
until  1839,  when  he  resigned  to  become  governor  of 
Tennessee.  He  was  married  .Ian.  1,  1834,  to  Sarah 
Childress,  daughter  of  .loel  Childress,  a  wealthy 
merchant  of  Rutherford,  Tenn.,  who  was  in  ev- 
ery way  fitted  to  become  the  wife  of  this  rising 
statesman,  and  to  shine  in  the  career  which  was 
opened  to  her.  Mr.  Polk  was  but  thirty  years  old 
when  he  took  his  seat  in  congress,  and  had  been 
elected  as  an  active  agent  in  the  great  Jacksonian 
democratic  political  campaign.  Part  of  the  policy 
adopted  by  Jackson  and  his  adherents  was  that 
neither  he  nor  they  should  take  decided  ground  upon 
any  exciting  question  during  the  campaign.  Mr. 
Polk  from  the  first  was  a  free-trade  advocate,  a  mod- 
erate strict  constructionist,  and  opposed  to  internal 
improvements,  and  in  these  questions  at  least  was 
ahead  of  his  leader.  The  annexation  of  Texas  was 
brought  forth  in  the  political  canvass  of  1834,  and 
proved  to  be  of  greater  importance  than  any  other 
event  in  the  political  career  of  .James  K.  Polk. 
The  subject  of  annexation  was  made  an  issue  of  the 
campaign  again  in  1844,  and  Mr.  Polk,  who  had  al- 
ways strongly  favored  it,  replied  to  a  letter  written 
to  him  by  the  citizens  of  Cincinnati  requesting  his 
views  on  the  subject,  in  these  terms :    "I  have  no 
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hesitation  in  declaring  that  I  am  in  favor  of  the  im- 
mediate re-annexation  of  Texas  to  the  government 
and  territory  of  tlie  United  States.  The  proof  is 
fair  and  satisfactory  to  my  mind  tliat  Texas  once 
constituted  a  part  of  the  United  States,  the  title  to 
which  I  retrard  to  have  been  as  indisputable  as  that 
to  any  portion  of  our  territory."  In  1829,  when 
Andrew  Jackson  presented  Ids  first  mes.sage  to  con- 
gress, the  long  war  in  which  he  was  engaged  against 
the  Bank  of  the  United  States  commenced.  From 
the  beginning  to  the  end  of  this  struggle  Mr,  Polk 
was  entirely  in  accord  with  the  president.  In  IH'S'd 
he  was  ap])ointed  chairman  of  the  Committee  of 
Ways  and  Means,  the  leader  of  the  house,  where  he 
acquitted  himself  ably,  and  strengtliened  his  hold 
on  the  main  bcxly  of  his  party,  while  he  still  retained 
good  relations  with  the  extreme  southern  wing. 
He  was  oppo.sed  to  a  protective  tariff,  and  the  state- 
rights  men  were  all  with  him.  In  1881:!,  when 
President  Jackson  aimed  his  blow  at  the 
United  States  Bank,  an<l  decided  that  no 
more  government  funds  should  be  depos- 
ited there,  and  that  tlie  money  already  on 
deposit  must  be  withdrawn,  a  panic  was 
threatened,  and  there  was  a  majority  in 
the  senate  ready  to  condenin  the  removal 
of  the  deposits.  Mr.  Clay  introduced  a 
series  of  resolutions  censuring  the  presi- 
dent, and  was  supported  by  Calhoim, 
Tjder,  and  other  strict  constructionists. 
The  president's  conduct  was  as  bitterly 
assailed  in  tlie  house  as  it  was  in  the 
senate,  but  Jlr.  Polk  kept  an  administra- 
tion majority  in  working  order  through- 
out the  .session,  and,  as  chairman  of  the 
committee  of  Ways  and  Meau.s,  subse- 
quently reported  a  series  of  resolutions 
fully  sustaining  the  course  of  the  presi- 
dent. He  advocated  them  with  rare  skill  and, 
Apr.  4,  1834,  obtained  a  vote  upon  them,  and 
through  his  efforts  secured  a  complete  victory  for 
the  president  in  the  hou-se  of  representatives.  This 
was  a  great  sessi(m  in  congress  for  James  K.  Polk. 
In  1835  he  was  elected  speaker  of  the  house, 
with  a  strong  Jacksonian  majority  to  sustain  his 
rulings.  He  held  this  position  imtil  1839.  He  took 
no  part  in  the  democratic  national  convention, 
called  at  Baltimore  May  10,  1835,  which  nominated 
Martin  Van  Buren  for  president,  and  Richard  M. 
Johnson  for  vice-president,  but  afterward  gave  his 
hearty  as.sent  to  the  action  of  his  chief  and  party. 
He  was  opposed  to  the  doctrines  of  the  anti-slavery 
reformers,  and,  wliile  speaker  of  the  house,  a  mem- 
orable event  occurred  in  the  history  of  American 
politics,  when  the  house  adopted  what  was  later 
known  as  "tlie  gag  rule,"  which  was  an  effort  to 
sto]!  an  aggravating  tlow  of  petitions,  generally  pre- 
sented b_y  John  tjuincy  Adams,  relative  to  the 
abolition  of  slavery.  Jan.  18,  1837,  a  resolution  was 
adopted  by  a  vote  of  139  to  69,  "that  all 
petitions  relating  to  slaver}',  without  being  printed 
or  referred,  .shall  be  laid  on  the  table,  and  no 
action  shall  be  had  thereon."  This  immediately 
gave  an  impetus  to  the  anti-slavery  movement,  and, 
before  the  close  of  the  year,  the  abolition  societies 
numbered  2,0(10,  and  their  rejected  petitions  to 
congress  bore  300,000  names.  In  1839  Mr.  Polk 
decided  not  to  become  a  candidate  for  another  con- 
gressional term,  having  accepted  a  nomination  for 
governor  of  Tennessee,  and  returned  home  to  enter 
upon  a  bard  and  uncertain  canvass,  and  was  trium- 
]ihantly  elected  bj^  a  small  majority  of  2,500  votes. 
He  made  an  excellent  governor,  and  was  again  a 
candidate  for  that  ottice  in  1841,  but  before  the  elec- 
tion his  defeat  was  certain.  The  change  in  the 
political  feelings  of  the  country  that  had  elected 
William   Henry    Harrison    president   had   also  de- 


feated James  K.  Polk  for  governor  of  Tennessee, 
and  placed  James  C.  Jones,  the  whig  candidate,  in 
the  executive  chair  of  that  state,,  but  Mr.  Polk  had 
the  satisfaction  of  reducing  his  majority  to  3,000, 
against  the  12.000  majority  the  whigs  of  Tennessee 
had  given  to  Harrison.  He  was  once  more  a  private 
citizen,  and  i-esumed  his  law  practice,  which  he 
found  yielded  him  a  larger  income  than  he  had  ever 
derived  from  his  official  positions.  He  purchased  a 
handsome  residence  in  the  aristocratic  quarter  of 
Nashville,  and,  with  the  assistance  of  Mrs.  Polk, 
made  his  home  a  social  centre,  where  he  dispensed 
the  most  liberal  haspitality.  There  was,  however, 
a  decided  dilference  between  the  invitations  ex- 
tended to  this  mansion  and  the  uncpialitied  welcome 
given  to  all  who  chose  to  visit  tlie  Hermitage,  and  it 
was  even  asserted,  detrimentally,  that  Mr.  Polk  had 
become  a  very  aristocratic  man  to  call  liimself  a 
democrat.  There  were,  no  douljt,  grounds  for  the 
charge,  but  it  should  also  have  been  taken  into  con- 
sideration that  the  social  po.sition  of  the  Jackson 
and  Polk  families  had  never  been  equal,  either  in 
Ireland  or  America.  When  the  democratic  conven- 
tion assembled  in  Baltimore,  May  27,  1844,  James 
K.  Polk  had  not  been  thought  of  as  a  nomi- 
nee for  president,  though  his  name  had  been 
mentioned  as  a  po.ssibility  for  vice-president.  The 
friends  of  Mr.  Van  Buren  numbered  more  than 
one-third  of  the  delegates  present,  and  were  in  a  posi- 
tion to  name  the  successful  candidate,  though  they 
found  that  Van  Buren  could  not  secure  the  necessary 
two-thirds  vote.  It  was  also  ascertained  that  they 
were  obstinately  opposed  to  Cass,  Johusou  and  Bu- 
chanan, and  others  who  had  been  mentioned.  The 
name  of  Mr.  Polk  was  presented  as  a  conciliatory 
candidate.  It  was  at  once  accepted,  and  he  was 
uuanimously  nominated.  George  Dallas  was  nom- 
inated for  vice-president.  After  an  exciting  canvass 
Polk  was  elected  over  Henry  Clay,  his  distinguished 
opponent,  by  a  plurality  of  40,000  on  the  popular 
vote,  which  did  not  include  South  Carolina,  whose 
electors  were  selected  by  the  state  legislature.  He 
received  175  votes  in  the  electoral  college,  against 
105  that  were  cast  for  Mr.  Clay.  As  far  as  the  pres- 
idential election  ccnild  be  regarded  as  an  expression 
of  popular  feeling,  the  people  of  the  United  States 
were  decidedh'  in  favor  of  the  annexation  of  Texas. 
Mr.  Polk  was  an  ojien  advocate  of  the  exten.sion  of 
the  area  of  slavery,  and  had  publicly  expressed  his 
views  on  the  .subject  of  annexation.  He  also  be- 
lieved that  if  the  matter  was  not  at  once  brought  to 
issue  there  was  imminent  danger  of  the  territory  be- 
coming a  dependency  or  a  colony  of  Great  Britain. 
Mr.  Calhoun,  as  secretary  of  state,  signed  a  treaty 
of  annexation  Apr.  12,  1844,  which  met  with  numer- 
ous obstacles  and  delays,  but  March  1,  1845,  the 
treaty  was  approved,  and  the  following  day  signed 
by  Mr.  Tyler,  who  thus  made  things  ready  for  his 
successor,  and  immediately  despatched  a  messenger 
to  Texas  to  announce  the  actiim  of  the  U.  S.  gov- 
ernment, and  call  for  corresponding  legislation  on 
the  part  of  Texas.  March  4,  1845,  Mi\  Polk  was 
inaugurated  president  of  the  United  States,  and  his 
inaugural  address  left  nothing  unsaid  that  could 
have  been  desired  by  his  party.  He  was  particular- 
ly happy  in  the  .selection  of  his  cabinet.  James  Bu- 
chanan, of  Pennsylvania,  was  made  secretary  of 
state;  Kobert  J.  Walker,  of  Mi.ssissijipi,  secretary  of 
the  treasury;  William  L.  Marcy,  of  New  York,  sec 
retary  of  war;  George  Bancroft,  of  Massachusetts, 
secretary  of  the  navy;  Cave  Johnson,  of  Tennessee, 
po.stuiaster-general;  and  John  Y,  "M.i-^mi,  of  VivLn'iii 
attorney-general.  They  were  all 
alile  men,  in  perfect  .sympathy 
witli  Mr.  Polk  and  the  aggressive 
policy  his  administration  must 
necessarily    assume.        March 
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6th,  the  Mexican  minister,  Gen.  Almonte,  entered  his 
formal  jirotest  against  the  annexation,  asserting  that 
it  would  sever  from  his  country  an  integral  part  of 
her  territory.  On  April  3d  the  American  minister  to 
Mexico  was  formally  debarred  all  diplomatic  inter- 
course, and  June  4.  1845,  the  president  of  the  Mexi- 
can republic.  Gen,  Herrera,  issued  a  proclamation 
denouncing  the  act  of  annexation,  and  calling  his 
fellow-citizens  to  rally  in  (U^feiice  of  their  country. 
President  Tyler  had  anticipated  the  Mexicans,  and, 
early  in  1844,  began  to  collect  a  body  of  troops  on 
the  Texas  border.  There  were  some  formalities  to 
be  undergone  before  the  United  States  could  legally 
land  troops  in  Texas,  or  march  them  over  the  bor- 
der. After  rejecting  the  French-English-Mexicau 
treaty,  both  houses  of  tlie  Texan  congress  unani- 
mously adopted  joint  resolutions  of  final  consent  and 
agreement  to  the  act  of  atmexation  June  18,  1845. 
A  convention  of  the  people  was  summoned,  and  the 
act  ratified  on  .July  4th,  and  an  act  of  congress  was 
passed  Dec.  29,  1845,  by  which  Texas  was  admit- 
ted to  the  Union,  and  on  the  31st  another  act  was 
passed,  extending  the  U.  S.  revenue  system  to  the 
uncertain  domain  beyond  the  Nueces.  Notwith- 
standing these  decisive  measures,  the  Mexican 
authorities  diil  not  declare  war.  and  expressed  a  de- 
sire to  negotiate  concerning  the  disputed  territory 
between  the  Nueces  and  the  Rio  Giande.  The 
negotiations,  however,  amounted  to  little.  President 
Polk  and  his  party  decideil  that  the  Texas  which 
had  been  admittecl  to  the  Union  was  the  identical 
ground  which  Napoleon  had  sold,  and  which  was 
again  lost  by  the  ill-advised  treaty  of  1819,  and 
the  region  to  which  the  United  States  had  just 
laid  claim  originally  belonged  to  the  United  States, 
and,  having  been  recently  recovered,  an  American 
army  coul(r  justly  be  .sent  to  take  possession.  Gen. 
Taylor  was  therefore  sent  with  five  regiments  of 
infantry,  one  of  cavalry,  and  foiir  companies  of  light 
artillery,  to  assert  the  old  French  claim,  the  rights 
given  to  Texas  by  Santa  Anna,  and  the  new  title  of 
the  United  States.  The  twenty  -ninth  congress  of 
the  United  States  had  meanwhile  assembled"  Pres- 
ident Polk's  message  was  unusually  long,  and 
handled  affairs  of  the  greatest  national  importance. 
The  failure  of  Mexico  to  pay  claims  provided  for  by 
existing  treaties,  and  the  outrages  to  which  Ameri- 
can citizens  were  subject,  w.as  forcibly  put,  while 
the  subject  of  annexation  received  due  consideration. 
The  tariff  question  was  presented  in  a  manner  that 
led  to  the  adoption  by  congress  of  measures  subse- 
quently known  as  "the  tariff  of  1846."  Next  in 
importance  to  the  great  question  of  the  Mexican 
war  was  the  discussion  between  the  United  States 
and  Great  Britain  regarding  the  Oregon  boundary, 
which  was  settled  to  the  satisfactionof  all  parties. 
May  7,  1846,  the  Mexican  troops  first  opened  fire 
on  Gen.  Taylor's  command,  at  Palo  Alto.  There 
was  no  hesitation  on  eitlier  side,  and  a  sharp  en- 
gagement ensued,  in  which  the  American  loss  was 
nine  killed  and  forty -five  wounded,  and  the  Mexi- 
cans, thougii  greatly  superior  in  numbers,  were 
forced  to  retreat.  Several  other  battles  were  fought, 
and  the  Mexican  force  retreated  across  the  Rio 
Grande,  and  left  the  American  army  as  oecupants 
of  what  seemed  to  have  been  its  exact  destination, 
and  sustained  President  Polk's  assertion  that  the 
correct  boundary  of  the  old  Jlexican  state  of  Texas 
was  the  Rio  Grande  river.  He  sent  a  special  war 
message  to  congress.  May  11,  1846,  wherein  he  de- 
clared, without  reference  to  the  negotiations  then 
pending,  that  Mexico  had  "at  last  invaded  our  ter- 
ritory, and  shed  the  blood  of  our  citizens  on  our  own 
soil."  War  with  Mexico  was  duly  declared,  and  an 
act  passed  giving  the  president  50,000  men  and 
$3,000,000  with  which  to  carry  it  on.  The  whigs 
were  all  the  while  opposed  to  the  war,  and  Abraliam 


Linooln,  who  was  at  the  time  a  member  of  the 
house,  introduced  what  became  known  as  the  "  spot 
resolutions,"  which  called  upon  the  president  to  des- 
ignate the  spot  of  American  territory  where  the 
outrage  had  been  conmiitted,  but,  notwithstanding 
their  opposition,  the  whigs  generally  supported  the 
war  until  it  was  concluded.  On  Aug.  10,  1846,  Pres- 
ident Polk  petitioned  congress  for  the  necessary 
authority  and  funds  to  purchase  the  territory  from 
Mexico,  in  case  opportunity  should  offer  to  do  so  by 
negotiation;  his  request  was  granted,  and  $30,000 
were  appropriated  for  his  preliminary  expenses,  and 
$3,000,000  more  allowed  to  be  tised  at  his  discretion. 
The  Wilraot  proviso  was  added  to  this  bill,  which 
was  to  the  effect  that  "neither  slaverj'  nor  involun- 
tary servitude  shall  ever  exist  in  any  part  of  said 
teri'itory,  except  for  crime,  whereof  the  party  shall 
first  be  duly  convicted."  The  bill  was  passed,  but 
reached  the  senate  too  late  to  be  acted  upon.  The 
president  vetoed  a  river  and  harbor  appropriation 
bill,  Aug.  3,  1846,  because  it  savored  too  strongly  of 
measures  for  internal  imiu'ovements  by  the  Federal 
government,  against  which  he  had  declared  him.self 
in  his  first  message.  When  the  thirtieth  congress 
was  organized  for  business,  Decendier,  1847,  the  , 
house  was  whig,  with  a  whig  speaker,  while  the  sen-  •• 
ate  was  democratic.  President  I'olk's  message 
contained  a  review  of  the  military  situation,  and 
suggested  that  tlie  country  sliould  demand  of  Mex- 
ico indemnity  for  the  ]iast  and  securitv  for  the  fu- 
ture. The  Wilmot  '..^p:" 
proviso  again  came 
up  and  was  pa.s.se(l 
by  the  house,  but 
the  obnoxious  ^  -^ 

amendment      was  "■ 

struck  out  by  the 
senate,  and  the  en- 
lire  matter  returned  to  the  house.  Tliere  was  a  sliarp 
contest,  but  California  and  New  Jlexico  were  already 
in  American  hands,  .and  for  fear  of  the  risk  of  losing 
them  the  whigs  yielded  the  point,  and  passed  the 
bill  without  the  proviso,  and  compromised  by  at- 
taching the  provfso  to  the  act  relating  to  Oregon. 
The  political  victory  of  President  Polk's  administra- 
tion over  the  anti-slavery  opposition  was  complete. 
He  had  always  op]50sed  the  agita'ion  of  tlie  slavery 
question  in  congress,  and  urged  tliat  temporary  civil 
governments  should  be  provided  for  California  and 
New  Mexico.  Before  the  middle  of  September, 
1847,  the  American  army  had  captured  tlie  city  of 
Mexico,  and  no  organized  Mexicati  army  remained 
in  any  part  of  the  apparently  ruined  republic.  An- 
other matter  of  almost  equal  importance  to  President 
Polk  and  the  United  States  was  that,  for  awhile, 
there  was  no  res]ionsible  government  left  in  Mexico 
witli  which  a  binding  treaty  of  peace  could  be  made. 
The  American  troops  continued  in  possession  of  the 
country,  which  they  had  partially  conquered  but  did 
not  care  to  retain,  imtil  an  almost  entirely  new  gov- 
ernment was  organized  and  prepared  to  discuss  terms 
of  peace.  The  aspirations  of  the  annexation  party 
were  more  than  realized  by  the  terms  agreed  upon. 
Texas,  New  Mexico,  Arizona  and  California  contin- 
ued the  property  of  the  United  States  upon  the  pay- 
ment of  about  $15,000,000  and  a  few  minor  consid- 
erations. The  treaty  of  Guadalupe  Hidalgo,  signed 
in  Mexico  Feb.  3,  1848,  was  sanctioned  by  the  United 
States  March  10th  of  that  year,  and  the  Mexican 
war  was  at  an  end.  The  history  of  the  administra- 
tion of  affairs  under  President  Polk  is  hardly 
paralleled  in  the  annals  of  the  United  States.  The 
great  political  democratic  party  triumphantly 
brought  about  its  declared  policy  under  the  leader- 
ship of  its  choice.  A  war  for  the  acquisition  of 
territory  was  led  to  a  successful  issue,  while  the  whig 
party  questioned  and   condemned  all  the  victories 
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won.  Mr.  Polk  declined  to  accept  a  renominatlon 
anil  retired  from  political  life  when  he  resigned  the 
olti.'.e  of  president.  Mr  Polk  was  only  fifty-four 
yeais  old  when  he  closed  his  remarkable  polit- 
ical career,  and  no  one  realized  how  near  was  also 
the  close  of  his  life.  His  vitality  had  been  reduced 
by  the  cares  of  his  office,  and  he  had  sutfered  for  a 
number  of  years  with  malaria.  The  cholera,  which 
appeared  in  1849,  found  in  him  a  ready  victim.  He 
was  a  man  of  the  most  correct  private  character,  of 
simple  habits,  brilliant  intellect,  and  essentially  fond 
of  home  life,  the  attractions  in  his  home  proving  a 
greater  charm  than  did  the  gayest  societj'  of  the  capi- 
tal. He  died  in  Nashville,  Teun.,  June  15,  1849. 
See  "  Eulogy  on  the  Life  and  Character  of  the  Late 
James  K.  Polk,"  by  George  M.  Dallas;  "James 
Knox  Polk,"  bv  John  S.  Jenkins;  "James  Knox 
Polk,"  by  William  ().  Stoddard. 

POIiK,  Sarah  Childress,  wife  of  Pre.sident 
Polk,  was  born  near  Murfreesboro,  Rutherford  Co., 
Tenn.,  Sept.  4,  1808,  the  daughter  of  Joel  and 
Elizabeth  Childress.  Her  father  was  a  farmer  in 
good  circumstances.  She  was  educated  at  the  Mo- 
ravian Institute,  Salem,  X.  C,  and  shortly  after 
leaving  school,  when  but  nineteen  years  of  age,  was 
married  to  James  K.  Polk,  the  ris'ing  young  states- 
man, who  had  but  begun  his  promising  career.  She 
accompanied  her  husband  to  Washington,  and  dur- 
ing the  fourteen  years  of  his  service  in  congress  she 
■was  a  prominent  figure  in  Washington  society. 
Deeply  interested  in  her  husband's  future,  she  ac- 
quainted herself  with  public  affairs,  and  though 
never  a  politician  as  the  term  is  applied  at  the  present 
time  she  was  better  informed  on  the  subject  of  na- 
tional jiolitics  than  most  of  the  women  who  had  pre- 
ceded her  as  mistress  of  the  White  House.  She  was 
in  the  fittest  sense  of  the  term  the  helpmeet  and  com- 
panion of  her  husband,  and  was  accustomed  to  look 
over  the  various  journals  of  the 
day,  and  mark  such  passages  as 
she  deemed  sutficiently  important 
for  his  notice.  She  blended  her 
life  into  his,  and  elevated  him  to 
her  ideal.  As  a  widow,  by  her 
devotion  to  her  husband's  mem- 
ory, and  calm,  dignified  demeanor 
she  added  to  the  iutiuence  of  his 
life,  and  commanded  the  respect 
of  all  for  herself.  She  was  com- 
paratively young  when  her  hus- 
band died,  and  had  both  beauty 
and  social  ability,  but  determined 
to  live  out  tlie  life  that  was  al- 
ready full,  instead  of  re-entering 
socielj'  which  she  was  so  emi- 
nently fitted  to  adorn.  After  her 
husband's  death  she  remained  in 
the  house,  "Polk  Place,"  at 
Nashville,  Tenn.,  where  the  rev 
erence  in  which  she  held  her  husband's  memory 
■was  most  apparent.  She  was  >miversally  beloved 
by  all  classes  in  Tennessee,  and  her  small  fortune  in 
state  bonds  (all  that  she  possessed),  was  exemjited 
from  repudiation,  and  in  all  the  mutations  of  public 
credit  tliat  have  occurred  in  Tennessee  there  was 
never  any  defaidt  of  interest  to  the  honored  lady, 
who  was  one  of  the  historic  figures  of  America. 
President  Polk  left  a  large  estate,  but  during  the 
civil  war  it  depreciated  in  value,  and  before  her  death 
she  found  herself  well-nigh  penniless.  When  a  bill 
was  introdiiced  in  congress  to  allow  the  widow  of 
President  Lincoln  a  jjension  of  .|;5,000  a  year,  it 
lacked  one  vote  in  the  senate  to  secure  its  passage: 
that  was  the  vote  of  Senator  Howell  Jackson  of  Ten 
nessee,  who  offered  to  vote  for  the  bill,  provided  it 
was  amended  so  as  to  give  annual  pen.sions  of  $o,000 
to  Mrs.  PolU  and  the  widow  of  President  Tyler,  as 
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well  as  Mrs.  Lincoln.  The  bill  passed  and  became 
a  law,  and  from  that  time  to  her  death,  Mrs.  Polk 
lived  on  the  pension.     She  died  Aug.  14,  1891. 

DALLAS,  George  Mifflin,  vice-president  and 
V.  S.  minister  to  Pussia  and  England,  was  born  in 
Philadelphia  July  10,  1793,  the  second  son  of  A.  S. 
Dallas.  He  was  graduated  first  fi'om  Princeton  with 
the  highest  honors  in  1810,  read  law  with  his  father, 
and  directly  after  his  admission  to  the  bar  in  1813 
went  abroad  as  secretary  to  Gallatin,  who  was  sent 
to  St.  Petersburg  as  a  commis- 
sioner, the  czar  having  offered  to 
aid  in  negotiating  a  peace  with 
Great  Britain.  This  mediation 
being  declined  by  England,  Dal- 
las went  to  London  to  arrange  for 
a  meeting  elsewhere,  and  came 
home  in  1814  with  the  British 
proposals,  -n'hich  were  not  ad- 
missible. After  helping  his  fa- 
ther for  a  time  at  Washington, 
he  began  practice,  became  solic- 
itor of' the  U.  S.  Bank,  and  in  1817 
deputy  attorney-general  for  his 
native  city.  He  appeared  as  an 
orator  July  4, 1815,  in  vindication 
of  the  recent  course  of  the  govern- 
ment toward  England.  He  was 
mayor  of  Philadelphia  in  1828, 
U.  S.  attorney  f(jr  the  eastern  dis- 
trict of  his  state  1829-31 , and  in  the 
IT.  S.  senate  to  complete  an  unex- 
pired term  1831-33.  Here  he  was  prominent  as  a  de- 
fender of  the  bank  which  owed  its  existence  to  his  fa- 
ther, and  urged  the  renewal  of  its  charter;  but  a  lit- 
tle later  he  supported  President  Jackson  in  opposite 
measures.  Declining  a  re-election  he  was  attorney- 
general  of  his  state  1833-35.  In  1837  he  was  sent 
by  President  Van  Buren  as  minister  to  Russia;  some 
of  his  observations  here  were  printed  in  the  "Cen- 
tury Magazine"  for  May  and  June,  1891.  with  the 
title  "At  the  Court  of  the  Czar."  After  his  return 
in  1839  he  declined  the  po,st  of  U.  S.  attorney-gen- 
eral. The  democratic  national  convention,  which 
met  at  Baltimore  in  May,  1844,  placed  him  on  its 
ticket  with  J.  K.  Polk,  and  he  presided  in  the  senate 
1845-49.  The  tariff  bill  of  1846  was  in  the  direction 
of  free  trade  ;  the  vote  ui)on  it  in  the  senate  being  a 
tie,  Dallas  gave  his  casting  vote  for  the  new  meas- 
ure, thus  repealing  the  protective  tariff  of  1842, 
though  he  was  previously  understood  to  be  a  pro- 
tectionist and  was  nominated  on  that  basis.  He  ex- 
plained his  action  by  expressing  a  conviction  that 
the  change  was  desired  by  a  majiu'it}'  of  the  states, 
and  saying  that  he  "did  not  feel  at  liberty  to  coun- 
teract by  his  single  vote  the  general  will."  Besides 
his  speech  at  the  time  he  published  a  "  Vindication" 
in  a  series  of  letters.  After  seven  years  of  devotion 
to  his  practice  he  was  sent  in  February,  1856,  as  min- 
ister to  England,  succeeding  Mr.  Buchanan,  who 
was  soon  to  be  president.  His  first  year  in  this  post 
was  haras.sed  by  the  Central  American  question  and 
*he  demand  of  his  government  for  the  recall  of  Sir 
J.  Crampton,  the  British  ^Minister  at  Wa.shiugton  ; 
these  points  he  settled  with  much  ability  and  tact. 
He  wrote  a  series  of  ' '  Letters  from  London  in  the 
Years  1856-60,"  which  were  piibli-shed  by  his 
daughter  in  1869.  The  Life  of  his  father  followed 
in  1871.  Returning  in  Slay,  1861,  he  denounced  the 
"  Pernicious  Sorceries  of  Nullification  and  Seces- 
sion." Allibone's  "  Dictionary  of  Authors"  gives 
the  titles  of  thirty  speeches,  letters,  etc.,  which  he 
put  forth  between  1811  and  1854;  they  include  a 
"Vindication  of  President  Monroe"  in  1819,  and  a 
Eulogy  on  President  Jackson  in  1845.  His  last 
years  were  spent  in  retirement  in  Philadelphia, 
where  he  died  Dec.  31,  1864. 
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BUCHANAN,  James,  secretary  of  state.  (See 
Index.) 

WALKER.   Kobert  James,  secretary  of  the 
treasiny.was  bi>ni  at  Norllmmberlaud,  Pa.,  July  19, 
1801,  the  sou  of  Jmiatliau  H.  "Walker,  a  rc^volution- 
ary  .soldier  aud  judge  of  the  couuty,  state  aud  U.  S. 
courts.     He  was  graduated  from  the  University  of 
Pennsylvania,  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1831,  and 
opeued  an  office  at  Pittsburg,  where   he   embark- 
ed in  democratic  politics,  proposed  Jackson  in  1833 
for  the  ju-esideuey,  aud  married  iu  183.5  a  Jliss  Bache, 
a  grauduiece  of  Franklin  and  of  A.  J.  Dallas.     Set- 
tling iu  1836  at  Natchez,  Miss.,  he  published  in  1834 
"  Reports  of  Cases  "  in  the  state  supreme  court,  and 
acquired  much  iulluencc,  which  he  used  with  tongue 
and  pen,   against   the  nullitiers.  winning  Madison's 
praise  by  his  articles  iu  the  local  paper,  aud  inducing 
the  legislature  to  denounce  the  South  Carolina  doc- 
trines as  treasonable.     In  1830  he  was  sent  to  the 
U.  S.  senate,  where  he  introduced  the  first  Home- 
stead Iiill.  and  that  recognizing  Texas  as  an  iude- 
peudeut  .state,  opposed  the  U.  S.  Hank  aud  a  protect- 
ive tariff,  supportcil  Jackson  aud  Van  Rureu  in  the 
main,  and  urged  tlie  abolition  of  the  slave  Ir.-ide.  He 
freed  his  slaves  iu  1838  and  steadily  favored  gradual 
emancipation.     This  point  he  kept   in  view  when, 
during  his  second  term  iu  the  senate,  he  [iroposed 
the  annexation  of  Texas  in  a  letter  widely  published 
in  January,  1844.     His  services  were  gratefully  re- 
membered iu  Texas,  wliere  his  bust  was  jilaceil  iu 
the  capitol.     He  had  much  iutlu- 
eiu'e  with  Tyler,  and  promoted  the 
nomiuatiou  of  Polk,  under  whom 
lie  was  secretary  of  the  treasury, 
1845-49.     In   this  post  he  estab- 
lished the  warehouse  system,  pro- 
cured the  creation  of  a  department 
of  the  interior,  elfected  a  recipro- 
city treaty  with  Canada,  and  car- 
ried the  moderate  tariff  in  1836. 
His  late  years  were  spent  chiefly  in 
Wasliington,  in  legal  practice  aud 
minor  public  functions.     In  1853 
he  declined  the  jiost   of  connnis- 
sioner  to  open  trade  with  China  aud 
Japan.    Iu  1857  he  went  to  Kansas 
as  fourth  territorial  governor,  but 
would  not  be  used  in  forcing  slav- 
,S^^^^%:&;^     ery  on  the  new  state  ' '  by  fraud  or 
'  lorgery,    resigned  m  18o8,  and  ex- 

po.sed  the  state  of  affairs  before  con- 
gress. In  the  troublous  early  mouths  of  1801  he  was 
a  resolute  and  clear-sighted  Uuicinisf.  urging  prompt 
and  decisive  measures!  Sent  abroad  as  U.'  S."  financial 
agent  in  1863,  he  placed  13.50,000,000  of  the  5-30 
bonds,  and  prevented  the  sale  of  the  second  Confed- 
erate loan  of  175,000,000.  He  was  co-editor  foratime 
of  the  "  Contineutal  Monthly,"  and  wrote  for  it  some 
papers  on  American  resources,  etc.,  which  carried 
much  weight.  He  urged  the  building  of  the  Pacific 
railroad  aud  the  purchase  of  Alaska  au<l  the  Danish 
West  Indies,  aud  opposed  the  ini]ieachmeut  of  Pres- 
ident Johnson  and  the  application  to  his  adopted 
state  of  the  reconstruction  measures.  He  died  in 
Washington  Nov.  11,  1869,  leaving  a  very  high 
■reputation  as  a  lawyer,  linancier,  statesman  and  pa- 
riot. 

MARCT,  William  Learned,  governor  of  New 
York  (1833-39),  secretary  of  war  (1 845)  and  secretary 
of  state  (1853),  was  born  in  Southbridge,  Mass., 
Dec.  13,  1786.  Certain  of  his  ancestors  formed  part 
of  a  company  who,  in  1739,  being  at  that  time  resi- 
dents of  Medfield  aud  adjoining  towns  in  tlie  colony 
of  Massachusetts,  obtained  a  grant  of  land  inWorces- 
ter  county,  which  they  nanied  New  Medfield.  In 
1738  this  section  w.as  incorporated  as  a  town  under 
the  name  of  Sturbridge,  and  among  its  first  settlers 


was  Moses  Marcy.  He  was  of  English  descent,  born 
in  Wood.stock,  Conn.,  and  married  iu  1733,  to  a  Pru- 
dence Morris.  In  1733  they  removed  to  New  Med- 
field, afterward  Sturbridge,  having  a  family  of  five 
chililren,  which  sub.sequently  increased  to  eleven. 
In  the  act  of  incorporation  of  Sturbridge,  Moses  Mar- 
cy is  styled  "  one  of  the  principal  iuhabitauts."  He 
built  the  first  grist-mill  in  the  town,  held  a  number 
of  important  local  offlces,  was  a  colonel  of  militia, 
was  appointed  the  first  justice  of  the  peace,  and  was 
the  first  representative  sent  by  the  town  to  the  gen- 
eral court.  He  was  a  .selectman  thirty-one  years, 
town  clerk  eighteen,  and  town  treasurer  eight  years, 
not  infrequently  filling  all  these  offlces  at  once. 
During  the  old  French  war  he  fitted  out  soldiers  for 
the  army  on  his  own  responsibility  and  from  his  own 
private  resources.  He  died  Oct.  9,  1779,  leaving  an 
lionorable  name,  a  large  estate  and  a  numerous  pos- 
terity. One  of  his  grandsons,  Jcuicdiah  Marcy,  was 
the  father  of  William  Learned  Marcy,  and  the  hus- 
band of  Until  Learned.  He  was  a  farmer  by  occu- 
pation, held  a  command  iu  the  state  militia  and  was 
a  respectable  citizen,  highly  esteemed  in  his  neigh- 
boi'hood.  He  was  iu  comfortable  circumstances, 
and  after  liis  son  William  had  gained  all  the  advan- 
tages of  instruction  to  be  olitaiued  in  tlie  common 
schools  of  his  native  town,  he  was  .sent  to  the  Leices- 
ter Academy.  Having  completed  his  academic 
course,  the  j-oung  man  entered  Hrown  University, 
where  he  proved  a  careful  and  diligent  scholar,  cor- 
rect in  all  his  studies,  while  particularly  excelling  in 
the  classics.  Wliile  in  college  he  enjoyed  much  mis- 
cellaneous reading  and  was  able  to  cultivate  his  natu- 
rally refined  literary  taste.  He  was  graduated  in  1808, 
and  removed  to  the  city  of  Troy,  N.  Y.,  where  he 
began  the  study  of  law.  Being  duly  admitted  to 
the  b.-ir.  he  commeiHted  jiractice,  but  had  hardly  en- 
tered upon  the  active  duties  of  bis  profession  when 
war  was  declared  against  Great  Britain  and  he  of- 
fered his  services  to  the  governor  of  the  state.  He 
was  lieutenant  of  an  infantry  company  of  Troy, 
which  was  first  dispatched  to  the  northern  frontier, 
aud  there  he  had  an  immediate  opportunity  of  see- 
ing active  service,  as  he  was  one  of  the  detachment 
which  captured  the  post  of  St.  Regis  and  took  the 
wliole  force  of  the  enemy  prisoners.  After  this  en- 
gagement, Lieut.  Marcy,  with  his  company,  joined 
the  main  army  under  Gen.  Dearborn,  and  for  a  time 
was  on  the  frontier,  but  in  1814  was  ordered  to  the 
city  of  New  York,  where  he  remained  until  the 
close  of  the  war,  having  attained  the  rank  of  captain 
and  a  highly  creditalile  reputation.  In  1816  Mr. 
]\[arcy  was  appointed  recorder  of  the  city  of  Troy, 
an  office  which  he  continued  to  hold  until  June, 
1818,  when  he  was  removed  on  account  of  his  fre- 
quently expressed  dissatisfaction  witli  the  adminis- 
tration" of  Gov.  Clinton.  By  this  time  Mr.  Marcy 
had  become  thoroughly  interested  in  politics  and 
known  as  a  member  of  the  "Buektails, "  as  they 
were  called,  and  in  1830  supported  Gov.  Tompkins 
in  opjiosition  to  Mr.  Clinton.  He  was  for  a  time  ed- 
itor of  the  Troy  "  Budget,"  a  daily  newspaper  which 
supported  Martin  Van  Bureu,  and  as  the  "Buck- 
tails  "  or  republicans,  had  a  majority  in  the  assembly, 
he  was  appointed  in  January,  1821,  adjutant-general. 
Two  years  later  he  was  made  comptroller  of  the 
state  and  removed  to  Albany,  iu  which  city  he  con- 
tinued to  make  his  residence  thereafter.  Mr.  Marcy 
was  t)y  this  time  a  recognized  member  of  the  "  Al- 
bany regency."  which  exercised  for  so  long  almost 
supreme  political  power  in  the  state.  The  office  of 
comptroller  was  particularly  important  at  the  time 
when  Marcy  filled  it,  owing  to  the  heavy  expendi- 
tures connected  with  the  construction  of  the  Erie 
aud  Chaiuplain  canals.  In  1838  he  powerfully  con- 
tributed to  the  political  revolution  which  resulted  in 
the   elevation   of   Gen.  Jackson   to  the  presidential 
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chair  and  gave  Martin  Van  Buren  the  governorship 
of  the  state  of  New  York.  On  Jan.  15,  1829,  Mr. 
Marcy  was  appointed  one  of  the  associate  justices  of 
the  supreme  court  of  the  state,  a  position  in  which 
he  conducted  himself  with  credit  to  the  court  and  to 
himself.  He  presided  at  the  special  circuit  held  at 
Lockport,  in  1830,  for  the  trial  of  the  abductors  of 
William  Morgan,  who  exposed  the  secrets  of  the 
Masonic  fraternity,  and  Marcy's  course  during  these 
important  and  exciting  trials,  his  urbanity,  his  firm- 
ness and  his  impartial  decisions,  were  liighly  com- 
mended by  men  of  all  parties.  Mr.  Marcy  was  elect- 
ed as  a  democrat  to  the  United  States  senate,  tak- 
ing his  seat  in  December,  1831.  His  reputation  for 
ability  had  already  been  recognized  in  Washington, 
and  lie  was  complimented  by  being  appointed  to  the 
important  position  of  chairman  of  the  committee  on 
the  Judiciary,  and  to  membership  in  the  committee  on 
finance.  Early  in  his  experience  of  the  senate,  Mr. 
Marcy  found  himself  called  from  his  seat  to  sustain  the 
reputation  of  his  friend,  Martin  Van  Buren,  against  the 
aspersions  of  Henry  Clay.  In  March,  1833,  he  spoke 
on  the  apportionment  bill,  in  rejily  to  Daniel  Web- 
ster. In  regard  to  the  tariff,  he  was  opposed  to  the 
surrender  of  the  doctrine  of  protection,  but  in  favor 
of  removing  the  duties  on  non-protected  articles,  and 
he  voted  fol-  the  law  of  1833,  although  he  did  not  ap- 
prove of  all  its  provisions.  In  1833  Senator  Marcy 
resigned  his  seat  to  take  the  position  of  governor  of 
the  state  of  New  York,  to  which 
he  had  been  elected,  and  he  contin- 
ued to  hold  that  office  during  three 
terms,  or  until  1839,  when  he  was 
again  nominated,  but  was  defeated 
by  William  H.  Seward.  As  gov- 
ernor of  New  York,  Mr.  Marcy 
showed  himself  neither  a  timid 
man  nor  afraid  of  incurring  respon- 
sibility, but,  being  a  shrewd  observ- 
er and  possessing  an  almost  intui- 
tive knowledge  of  men.  he  allowed 
the  legislature  of  the  state  a  wide 
latitude  on  all  questions  affecting 
the  interests  of  their  constituents, 
so  long  as  the  provisions  of  the  con- 
stitution were  not  disregarded.  In 
his  annual  message  in  1834,  Gov, 
Marcy  advised  extreme  caution 
in  the  granting  of  bank  charters, 
there  being  a  sudden  rush  and  de- 
mand for  these  on  account  oi'  the  United  States  bank 
veto  of  President  Jackson.  In  the  winter  of  183-t  a 
coalition  of  the  national  republicans  and  anti- Masons 
of  the  state  of  New  York  resulted  in  the  adoption  of 
the  name  of  "Whigs,"  which  was  soon  after  taken 
by  the  entire  opposition  to  the  democratic  party.  At 
the  election  in  1834  Gov.  jMarcy  received  a  majority 
of  nearly  13,000  over  the  vote  of  Jlr.  Seward.  In 
his  annual  message  in  1835  he  recommended  a  law 
which  was  afterward  passed,  providing  for  the  sup- 
pression of  bank  notes  under  five  dollars;  and  at  the 
same  time,  by  his  advice,  the  legislature  refused  to 
grant  any  more  bank  charters.  It  was  at  this  period 
that  the  rise  of  the  abolition  or  anti -slavery  party 
took  place,  a  movement  to  which  Gov.  Marcy  was 
always  opposed,  on  the  ground  that  it  w-as  calcu- 
lated to  foster  sectional  prejudices  and  ill  feelings. 
Throughout  his  administration  Gov.  Marcy  used  all 
his  influence  in  opposition  to  the  speculative  mania 
which  was  at  that  time  in  existence,  and  which  re- 
sulted in  the  panic  of  1837.  On  being  defeated  in 
the  contest  for  the  governorship  in  1838,  Gov.  Marcy 
was  appointed  by  President  Van  Buren  one  of  the 
commissioners  to  decide  upon  the  claims  against  the 
Mexican  government  under  the  convention  of  April, 
1839,  an  office  which  he  continued  to  hold  until  the 
powers  of  the  commission  expired,  February,  1843, 


when  he  practically  retired  for  the  time  from  public 
life.  Gov.  Marcy  presided  over  the  democratic  con- 
vention at  Syracuse,  in  September,  1843,  and  used 
his  influence  in  the  state  in  favor  of  James  K.  Polk's 
candidacy  for  the  presidency.  On  the  election  of 
Mr.  Polk,  the  friends  of  Gov.  Marcy  began  to  work 
in  his  behalf,  and  he  was  offered  the  place  of  secre- 
tary of  war,  which  he  accepted.  As  he  held  this  po- 
sition during  the  war  with  Mexico,  its  duties  were 
unusually  arduous,  and  it  is  claimed  for  liim  that  to 
his  ability  as  the  head  of  the  war  department  the 
country  was  greatly  indebted  for  the  brilliant  results 
of  the  contest  with  Jlexico.  Indeed,  he  showed  a 
peculiar  fitness  for  the  position  he  filled,  both 
through  the  comprehensiveness  of  his  mind  and  be- 
cause of  the  force  and  energy  of  his  character.  Dur- 
ing the  administration  of  President  Polk,  Gov.  Mar- 
cy held  a  very  confidential  relation  with  regard  to 
the  president,  and  was  his  most  influential  adviser. 
In  1848  he  supported  Gen.  Cass  for  the  presidency, 
and  upon  the  expiration  of  Mr.  Polk's  term,  he  re- 
turned to  Albany  and  resumed  his  position  as  a  pri- 
vate citizen.  In  1853  President  Franklin  Pierce  ap- 
pointed Gov.  Marcy  secretary  of  state,  and  he  con- 
tinued to  hold  the  office  through  that  administra- 
tion. In  this  position  he  gained  the  reputation  of 
being  an  acute  and  able  diiiloniatist  and  a  stsitesman 
fully  competent  to  cope  with  those  of  the  great  pow- 
ers of  Europe.  Important  questions  came  before 
him,  such  as  the  Danish  sound  dues,  the  enlistment 
question.  Central  American  affairs,  and  the  exciting 
conditions  which  surrounded  the  release  of  iNIartiu 
Koszta  by  Capt.  Ingraham,  connnanding  the  sloop- 
of-war  St.  Louis,  at  Smyrna,  in  July,  1853.  An  elab- 
•orate  discus.sion  resulted  in  Washington  befi^'een  Sec- 
retary Slarcy  and  il.  Hiilsemann,  the  charge  d'affaires 
at  Washington,  the  conduct  of  Capt.  Ingraham  being 
fully  approved  by  the  United  States  government.  At 
the  end  of  President  Pierce's  administration  in  1857, 
Mr.  Marcy  went  to  Ballston  Spa,  N.  Y..  where  he  was 
found  dead  on  the  evening  of  July  4,  1857,  sitting 
in  his  lilirarv  with  an  o]ien  volume  before  him. 

BANCROFT,  George,  secretary  of  the  navy. 
(See  Index.) 

MASON,  John  Young,  attorney-general.   (See 
Index.) 

JOHNSON,  Cave,  postmaster-general,  was  born 
in  Robertson  county,  Tenn.,  Jan.  11,  1793.  After 
having  passed  through  the  schools,  he  studied  law, 
was  admitted  to  the  bar,  and  be- 
gan to  practice  in  Clarksville, 
Tenn.  In  1S30  he  was  made  cir- 
cuit judge,  and  continued  in  that 
position  and  in  the  practice  of  law 
until  1839.  when  he  .was  sent  to 
congress,  where  he  remained  im- 
til  1887.  In  1839  he  was  re-elect- 
ed to  congress,  and  remained  in 
the  house  of  representatives  until 
1845,  when  President  Polk  ap- 
pointed him  post  master- general, 
under  date  of  March  5th.  Mr. 
Johnson  went  out  of  politics  with 
the  close  of  the  administration, 
and  continued  to  devote  himself 
to  his  private  affairs  during  the 
remainder  of  his  life.  From  1850 
to  1859  he  was  president  of  the 
Bank  of  Tennessee.  He  was  a 
Union  man  in  sentiment  during  the  civil  war,  and 
was  elected  to  the  state  senate  ot  Tennessee  on  that 
basis  in  1863,  but  was  obliged  to  decline  to  serve  on 
account  of  his  advanced  ace  and  infirmity.  He  died 
in  Clarksvillu.  Tenn.,  Nov.  33,  1800. 

CLIFFORD,    Nathan,  attorney  general.     (See 
Index.) 

TOUCEY,  Isaac,  attorney-general.  (See  Index.) 
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TAYLOR,  Zachary,  twelfth  president  of  the 
Uuited  States,  was  burn  in  Orange  county,  Va.,  Sept. 
34,  1784.  His  ancestor  came  to  Virginia  in  1683.  His 
father,  Lieut. -Col.  Richard  Taylor,  who  had  com- 
manded the  9th  Virginia  in  the  revolution,  settled 
near  the  site  <if  Louisville,  Ky.,  in  1785.  Bred 
among  old  soldiers  and  Indian  fighters,  tlie  youth 
turned  naturally  to  tlie  army,  and  in  1808  was  ap- 
pointed lieutenant  in  the  7th  infantry.  In  ISIO  he 
became  a  captain  and  married  Margaret  Smith  of 
Calvert  county,  Md.,  who  shared  his  perils  on  the 
frontier  and  survived  him,  dying  in  1853.  In  April, 
1813,  he  took  conunand  of  Fort  Harrison  on  the 
Wabash,  a  post  intended  to  pro- 
tect Vincennes.  Here,  Septem- 
ber 4th  and  5th,  he  vi-ith  fifty 
men,  two-thirds  of  them  ill,  re- 
pulsed a  large  body  of  Indians, 
and  so  effectively  that  a  month 
later  none  were  found  in  the 
vicinity;  for  this  exploit  lie  was 
brevetted  major,  an  honor  )u-ob- 
ably  never  before  conferred  for 
border  service.  Two  years  later 
he  attained  that  rank  by  com- 
mission, and  made  a  successful 
expedition  against  the  British 
and  Indians  on  Rock  river.  In 
1815.  the  army  having  been  re- 
duced to  a  peace  footing  and 
.■i^^c^y^  he  to  a  captaincy,  he  resigned 
and  went  home  to  plant  corn; 
but  be  was  soon  reinstated,  to 
remain  in  the  army  until  elected  president.  He  be- 
came lieutenant-colonel  in  1819.  bad  command  at 
Fort  Snelling,  and  built  Fort  Jesup  in  1833.  In 
1833  he  was  commissioned  colonel,  took  part  in  the 
second  Black  Hawk  campaign,  and  received  the 
surrender  of  that  chief.  Ordered  to  Florida  for  the 
Seminole  war  in  1836,  he  gained  the  notable  victory 
of  Okechobee  Dec.  35,  1837,  was  brevetted  brigadier- 
general,  and  in  1838  given  the  chief  command  in 
Florida.  In  1840  he  was  placed  in  command  of  the 
southern  division  of  the  western  department,  and 
established  his  family  on  a  plantation  at  Baton 
Rouge,  La.  His  youth  and  middle  life  were  spent 
in  obscure  though  able  and  faithful  service;  as  Web- 
ster said  in  the  senate   on  the  day  after  Taylor's 
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death,  "  It  is  not  in  Indian  wars  tliat  heroes  are  cel- 
ebrated, but  it  is  there  they  are  formed. "  His  op- 
portimity  to  achieve  world-wide  fame  did  not  arrive 
until  he  was  past  sixty.  In  anticipation  of  the  annex- 
ation of  Texas,  he  was  ordered  to  prepare  for  her  de- 
fence against  Mexico.     On  his  acceptance  July  4, 

1845,  of  the  terms  prescribed  at  Washington,  he 
went  to  Corpus  Christi  willi  1,.50()  men;  by  Novem- 
ber he  had  4,000.  He  had  been  authorized  by  Sec- 
retary Marcy  to  recruit  volunteers,  and  told  not  to 
wait  for  instructions,  but  to  act  on  his  own  judg- 
ment— and  apparently  on  his  own  responsibility. 
Taylor  was  a  whig,  and  desirous  not  to  take  tlie 
aggressive;  but  the  countiy  between  the  Nueces  and 
the  Rio  Grande  was  in  dispute,  and  his  troops  were 
encamped  on  bfitli  sides  of  the  former.  Texas  was 
admitted  to  the  Union  Dec.  37,  1845,  and  in  March, 

1846,  obeying  definite  orders,  he  led  his  force  to  the 
Rio  Grande,  built  Fort  Brown  on  its  left  bank,  oppo- 
site Matamora,  and  established  his  depot  of  supplies 
at  Point  Isabel,  thirty  miles  east.  On  this  Gen. 
Ampudia,  commanding  at  Matamoras,  demanded 
his  withdrawal  beyond  the  Nueces;  he  replied  that 
he  was  there  by  order  of  his  government  and  pro- 
posed to  stay.  While  be  was  gone  for  supplies,  the 
fort  was  heavily  bombarded  and  its  commandant 
killed;  hastening  to  its  relief  with  3,388  men,  his 
way  was  blocked  by  Gen.  Arista  with  6,000  regulars 
and  some  axixiliaries.  A  council  of  war  favored  re- 
treat, but  Taylor  said,  "I  shall  go  to  Fort  Brown  or 
stay  in  my  shoes."  The  enemy  were  driven  off  in 
the  actions  of  Palo  Alto  and  Resaca  de  la  Palma, 
iMay  8tli  and  9th,  and  JIatamoras  occujiied  May  18th. 
All  eyes  at  home  were  turned  toward  Mexico,  and 
Taylor  received  the  brevet  and  commi-ssion  of  ma- 
jor-general. May  38th  and  June  39th.  At'Camargo  on 
the  San  Juan  he  received  reinforcements,  and  in 
September  marched  with  6,625  men  against  Monte- 
rey, which  he  attacked  September  31st.  Ampudia, 
wlio  had  a  garrison  of  10,000,  surrendered  after 
three  days'  sharp  fighting,  and  an  armistice  of  eight 
weeks  was  agreed  on.  The  U.  S.  government 
strangely  overruled  this  arrangment,  leaving  Taylor 
no  means  of  supply  or  advance.  His  reply  to  Sec- 
retary Marcy,  written  by  the  camp-fire,  was  so  for- 
cible a  document  that  it  was  ascribed  to  one  of  his 
staff  who  had  much  more  literary  repute  than  the 
general.     His  plans  were  set  aside  and  most  of  his 
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roops  transferred  to  Scott  at  Vera  Cruz.  When 
Santa  Auua,  tempted  by  Taylor's  supposed  defence- 
less condition,  marched  against  him  with  a  fine 
army  of  21,000,  he  liad  been  joined  by  Gen.  Wool, 
and  had  a  regiment  of  Jlississippi  riflemen,  a  mount- 
ed company  of  Texans,  a  squadron  of  dragoons,  and 
three  batteries  that  had  seen  service;  the  rest  of  his 
5,400  men  were  raw  recruits.  Taking  his  stand  in 
a  pass  before  the  hacienda  of  Buena  Vista,  he 
awaited  the  attack,  which  began  Feb.  23,  1847. 
The  battle  raged  throughout  the  next  day,  a  "fear- 
ful, bloody,  breathless  struggle,"  and  for  a  time 
threatened  defeat  to  the  Americans,  but  ended  in  a 
solid  victory  and  the  retreat  of  Santa  Anna  with  but 
a  remnant  of  the  best  army  in  Mexico.  Though 
Scott  took  the  city  of  Mexico  and  ended  the  war, 
Taylor  came  home  in  November,  1847,  the  foremost 
man  in  America.  The  country  appreciated  his 
steady  success  against  heavy  odds,  poorly  supported 
by  a  government  which  was  suspected  of  having 
meant  to  use  him  as  a  tool  and  sacrifice  him  at  need. 
The  solid  virtues  and  plain  bluntness  of  "Old 
Rough  and  Read}'"  appealed  to  the  jjoimlar  imagin- 
ation. "  He  is  an  upright  man,"  said  Gen.  Scott  to 
his  wife.  "No,"  said  she;  "he  is  a  downright 
man."  The  Mexican  war  was  undertaken  mainly 
in  the  interest  of  slavery,  and  was  generally  con- 
demned in  the  North.  Lincoln  called  it  "a  naked, 
impudent  absurdity."  But  the  whigs,  who  disap- 
proved it,  had  done  their  full  share  of  the  fighting, 
and  were  quite  willing  to  make  political  capital  out 
of  the  fact.  Their  convention,  held  at  Philadelphia 
June  8,  1848,  nominated  Gen.  Taylor  for  the  pres- 
idency on  the  fourth  Ijallot,  and  he  was  elected 
against  Cass  and  Van  Buren.  He  knew  little  of 
politics,  but  chose  experienced  men  for  his  cabinet, 
and  in  his  brief  administration  pursued  a  prudent 
and  conservative  course,  disappointing  those  who 
had  distrusted  him  as  a  slaveholder.  His  message 
recommended  the  admission  to  the  Union  of  Califor- 
nia, which  had  excluded  slavery,  but  not  that  of 
New  Mexico  and  Utah.  The  recent  large  accession 
of  territory  gave  a  new  impulse  to  party  passions 
and  sectional  jealousy;  these  he  strove  to  moderate, 
standing  as  he  did  above  them  and  respected  by  all. 
A  patriot  rather  than  a  partisan,  he  regarded  office 
as  a  public  trust,  and  frowned  on  jobs  and  nepotism. 
Camjiaign  lives  of  him  by  .J.  Frost,  and  J.  R.  Fry 
appeared  in  1848,  and  inferior  sketches  by  C.  F. 
Powell,  1846,  and  H.  Jlontgomery,  1847.  Hi's  eldest 
daughter,  Sarah,  became  the  wife  of  .JefiEerson 
Davis.     President  Taylor  died  July  9,  1850. 

TAYLOB,  Margaret  Smith,  wife  of  President 
Z.  Taylor,  was  born  in  Calvert  county.  Md.,  about 
1790,  the  daughter  of  Walter  Smith,  a  planter.  She 
was  educated  chiefly  at  home,  and  developed  sterling 
practical  and  domestic  qualities,  which  served  her 
well  in  after  life.  At  an  early  age  she  became  the 
wife  of  Gen.  Taylor,  and  followed  him  to  the  fron- 
tier, rarely  leaving  him.  She  went  with  him  to  Tam- 
pa, Fla.,  where  she  was  indefatigable  in  her  attend- 
ance on  the  sick  and  wounded;  and  to  Baton  Rouge, 
La.,  where  she  inaugurated,  at  the  garrison,  weekly 
religious  services,  which  eventually  residted  in  the 
erection  of  an  Episcopal  church.  Mrs.  Taylor  was 
not  ambitious  socially,  and  after  her  husband  became 
president  she  took  no  part  in  the  social  gayeties  of 
the  White  House,  and  regretted  that  her  husband  had 
been  elected  president,  designating  the  honor  as  a"plot 
to  deprive  her  of  her  husband's  society  and  to  shorten 
his  life  by  unnecessary  care. "  Her  youngest  daughter, 
Elizabeth, born  in  18'36  and  educated  in  Philadelphia, 
had  married  Maj.Wm.  W.  S.  Bliss  in  1845,  and  on 
her  fell  the  duties  of  mistress  of  the  White  House. 
She  was  pojMdarly  known  as  Miss  Betty,  and  her 
yoTith  and  beauty  aided  her  greatly  in  discharging 
the  duties  of  hostess.     Thoroughly  domestic  in  her 


tastes,  Mrs.  Taylor  continued  to  lead  the  same  life 
in  Washington,  D.  C,  that  she  had  always  led;  de- 
voted to  the  interests  of  her  husband  and  children, 
and  giving  a  large  part  of  her  time  to  household 
duties.  Her  second  diwighter,  Sarah,  became  the  wife 
of  Jefferson  Davis,  and  died  soon  after  her  marriage. 
After  the  president's  death  Mrs.  Taylor  visited  rela- 
tives in  Kentucky,  but  sub.scquently  removed  to  Pas- 
cagoula.  La.,  and  made  her  home  with  her  son,  where 
she  died  Aug.  18,  1852. 

FILLMORE,    Millard,    vice-president.     (See 
Index.) 

CLAYTON,   J.    M.,  secretary  of  state.     (See 
Index.) 

MEREDITH,  William  Morris,  .secretary  of 
the  treasury,  was  born  in  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  June  8, 
1799.  His  father  was  William  Meredith,  a  distin- 
guished lawyer  of  Philadelphia,  who  married  Ger- 
trude Gouverneur  Ogden,  a  niece  of  Lewis  Morris, 
one  of  the  signers  of  the  declaration  of  independence, 
and  of  Gouverneur  Morris.  This  lady  was  a  woman 
of  great  accomplishments  and  of  remarkable  intel- 
lecttial  powers,  and  both  she  and  her  husband  were 
contributors  to  the  "Portfolio,"  a  notable  periodical 
of  the  time.  Jlr.  AVilliam  Jleredith  was  president 
of  the  Schuylkill  Bank,  and  for  some  time  tilled  the 
otlice  of  city  solicitor.  He  brought  up  his  son  care- 
fully, while  the  latter  was  remarkable  for  his  pre- 
cociousuess,  as  he  is  said  to  have  been  only  thirteen 
years  of  age  when  he  was  graduated  B.A.  "from  the 
University  of  Penn.sylvauia,  re- 
ceiving the  second  honor  in  his 
class  which  made  him  valedic- 
torian. Following  the  example 
of  his  father,  the  young  man 
chose  the  vocation  of  law,  and 
at  once  gave  himself  up  to  study 
with  such  success  that  four 
years  later  he  was  admitted  to 
practice.  His  youth,  however, 
was  against  him,  and  for  several 
years  it  appears  that  he  never 
had  a  case.  When  he  was  twen- 
ty-five years  old  he  was  elected 
a  member  of  the  state  legisla- 
ture, and  continued  there  until 
1828, and  was  practically  the  lead- 
er of  the  whigs  in  the  lower  house. 
Mr.  Meredith  was  not  successful 
at  the  bar  until  he  had  been  a 
member  of  that  fraternity  for 
thirteen  years;  he  then  chanced 
to  be  thrown  into  connection  with  the  celebrated 
Girard  will  case,  which  brought  him  into  public 
notice,  and  soon  after  business  began  to  come  to 
him.  Indeed,  it  is  .stated  that  in  all  the  important 
ca.ses  in  Philadelphia,  between  1840  and  1873,  Mr. 
Meredith  was  concerned.  In  1834  he  became  pres- 
ident of  the  select  council  of  Philadelphia,  and 
continued  to  hold  that  position  until  1839.  In  1837 
he  was  one  of  the  members  of  the  state  con.stitutional 
convention.  He  was  a  prominent  candidate  for  the 
IT.  S.  senate  in  1845.  In  1849,  when  Gen.  Zachary 
Taylor  became  president,  he  appointed  ]Mr.  Jlere- 
dith  secretary  of  the  treasury,  and  he  contimied  in 
the  office  tuitil  the  death  of  Gen.  Taylor,  when  he 
returned  to  Philadelphia,  and  resuiued  the  practice 
of  law.  In  1861  Mr.  Meredith  was  appointed  by 
Gov.  Curtin  a  member  of  the  celebrated  "peace  con- 
gre.ss,"  which  disbanded  after  much  earnest  effort, 
but  without  accomplishing  anything.  In  the  same 
year  Mr.  Meredith  was  appointed  attorney-general 
of  the  state  of  Penn.sylvania,  and  continued  to  hold 
that  position  until  1867,  when  he  resigned.  His  .ser- 
vice in  this  important  office  is  credited  with  having 
been  marked  by  the  exhibition  of  rare  ability.  In 
1870  he  was  appointed  by  President  Grant  senior 
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counsel,  on  the  part  of  the  United  States,  of  the  Ge- 
neva arbitration  tribunal,  and  he  assisted  in  prepar- 
ing the  American  case,  but  resigned  soon  after.  In 
1872  he  was  again  a  delegate  to  the  state  constitu- 
tional convention,  of  which  he  was  made  presiding 
officer.  As  a  lawyer  Mr.  Meredith  was  highly 
esteemed,  and  in  his  cases  before  the  U.  S.  supreme 
comt,  was  listened  to  earnestly  and  with  respect. 
He  died  in  I'hihidclpliia  Aug.  17,  1873. 

PRESTON,  William  Ballard,  secretary  of  the 
navy,  was  born  in  Smithfleld,  Montgomeiy  Co.,Va., 
Nov.  35, 1805.    After  studyinjj  in  the  common  scliools 
he  went  to  the  University  of  Virginia,  where  he  was 
graduated,  and  then  studied  law 
and  was  admitted  to  the  bar.     He 
entered  ]iolitical  life  while  he  was 
quite  a  young  man;  was  elected  to 
the   Virginia   house   of  delegates 
and   to  the   state   senate,  serving 
through  a  number  of  terms.     He 
was  a  whig  in  politics  at  this  time, 
and  in  184ti  was  sent  to  congress 
by  that  party.    On  March  8,  1849, 
Jlr.  Preston  assumed  the  portfolio 
of   the  navy  department,   having 
been  appointed  secretary  by  Pres- 
ident  Ta3-lor,  and   he  continued 
in  this  position  imtil  the  death  of 
Gen,  Taylor,  when   he  went   out 
of    politics  and   public   life.     In 
1858  a  scheme   was   on    foot   in 
Virginia  to  open  commercial  iii- 
with   France,  and  a  line  of  steamers  was 
for  that  purpose.     !Mr.  Preston  was  sent 
to  France  to  promote  this  scheme,  but  was  obliged 
to  return  without   achieving  success,  owing  to  the 
secession  of  the  southern  states.     Mr.  Preston  was 
elected  a  member  of   the   Virginia  secession   con- 
vention in  1861,  but  he  was  himself  a  Union  man 
and  opposed  the  secession  movement  so  long  as  there 
was  any  use  in  such  opposition.     He  was  elected  to 
the    Confederate  senate  in  1861,  and  was  a  member 
of  that  body  at  the  time  of  his  death,  which  occurred 
Nov.  16,  1862. 

CRAWFORD,    George   Washing-ton,  .secre- 
tar}'  of  war.  governor  of  Georgia  ( 1843—17),  and  pres- 
ident of  the  Georgia  secession  convention  in  1861, 
was  born  in  Colundjia  county,  Ga.,  Dec.   22.  1798, 
the  son  of  Peter  Crawford,  an  early  settler  in  the 
county,    and   one  of   its  most  prominent   citizens. 
George     was      graduated     from 
Princeton   College  in   1830,  read 
law  under  Richard  Henry  Wilde, 
and  was  admitted   to  the  bar  in 
1822.    He  was  appointed  attorney- 
general  of  Georgia  in  1837,  serving 
until  1831,  and  repre.sented  his  dis- 
trict in  the  state  legislature,  with 
the   exception  of  one   year,  from 
1837  to  1843.    In  1843  he  was  sent 
to  congress  to  fill  out  the  term  of 
R.W.  Haber.sham,  and  in  tlie  same 
year  was  chosen  governor  of  the 
state  on  the  whig  ticket,  and   in 
1845   he    was   re-elected.       Gov. 
,^     ,  -   i*-^  i-*'       Crawford   made   an   able  e.xecu- 

'^>^''<y/^  tMr^^  tive.  He  found  the  finances  of 
the  state  deranged,  her  credit  im- 
paired, her  currency  depreciat- 
ed; the  state  railroad  languishing,  and  the  peniten- 
tiary a  burden.  He  remedied  the.se  difticulties,  re- 
stored the  state's  credit  by  inducing  the  leading 
hanks  to  receive  state  bonds  and  Central  Bank- 
notes at  par,  making  them  available  as  money,  and 
equal  in  value  to  coin.  He  pledged  his  personal  es- 
tate to  the  extent  of  $1.50,000  to  make  good  any  loss 
by  depreciation,  but  his  patriotic  pledge  for  the  se- 


curity of  the  state's  credit  caused  him  no  loss,  for 
his  management  of  the  finances  renewed  confidence, 
and  a  fresh  energy  was  infused  into  all  the  state  en- 
terprises. In  March,  1849,  Mr.  Crawford  entered  the 
cabinet  of  President  Taylor  as  secretary  of  war, 
but  resigned  in  1850,  when  the  president  died. 
With  several  other  former  governors  of  Georgia,  he 
was  a  member  of  the  Southern  commercial  conven- 
tion at  Montgomery,  Ala.,  in  1858,  and  in  1861  pre- 
sided over  the  Georgia  secession  convention,  which 
formed  the  Confederate  constitution  for  the  state. 
Mr.  Crawford  spent  several  years  in  Europe,  and  af- 
ter his  return  lived  in  retirement  at  his  home  in 
Richmond  county,  where  he  died  after  the  war. 

EWING,  Thomas,  secretary  of  the  interior. 
(See  Index.) 

COLLAMER,  Jacob,  postmaster-general,  was 
born  in  Troy,  X.  Y.,  Jan.  8,  1791.  While  he  was  a 
young  cliild"  his  family  went  to  Burlington,  Vt.,to 
live,  and  there  the  boy  went  to  school  and  worked 
on  the  farm,  earning  his  own  support  and  gradually 
accumulating  enough  to  pay  his  expenses  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Vermont,  where  he  was  graduated  in  1810. 
After  leaving  college  he  went  to  St.  Albans  and 
studied  law.  During  the  war  of  1813  he  saw  service 
on  the  Canadian  frontier  as  a  lieutenant  of  artillery 
in  the  state  militia.  In  1813  he  was  admitted  to 
practice  at  the  bar  of  the  state,  and  continued  indus- 
triously engaged  in  his  professional  business  for  the 
next  twentj-  years  in  different  parts  of  Vermont. 
Meanwhile  in  1831  he  was  a  mem- 
ber of  the  state  assembly  and  again 
in  1837,  and  in  1833  he  was  elected 
an  associate  justice  of  the  supreme 
court  of  Vermont.  He  continued 
to  hold  this  office  until  1843.  The 
following  year  he  went  to  con- 
gress, elected  by  the  whig  party, 
and  remained  a  member  until 
1848.  On  JIarch  7,  1849,  Mr.  Col- 
lamer  became  postmaster-general 
of  the  United  States  by  appoint- 
ment by  President  Taylor,  and 
continued  to  hold  that  office  until 
the  president's  death,  when  he  was 
succeeded  by  Nathan  K.  Hall,  of 
New  York,".Iuly  20,  18,50.  Re- 
turning to  Vermont  he  was  again 
electe(i  one  of  the  justices  of  the 
supreme  court  of  that  state,  and 
continued  in  office  until  18.54,  when 
he  became  a  U.  S.  senator,  and  held  that  position 
until  the  time  of  his  death.  While  in  the  senate  Mr. 
CoUamer  was  chairman  of  the  committees  on  post- 
offices  and  post-roads  and  on  the  library.  He  died 
in  Woodstock.  Vt.,  July  9,  186.5. 

JOHNSON,  Reverdy,  attorney  -  general,  was 
born  in  Annapolis,  Md.,  May  31,  1796.  His  father 
was  John  Johnson,  an  eminent  lawyer  who  filled  the 
offices  of  attorney-general,  judge  of  the  court  of  ap- 
peals and  chancellor  of  Maryland.  His  mother  was 
the  daughter  of  Reverdy  Ghiselin,  who  was  long 
and  well  known  as  the  commissioner  of  the  state 
land  office  at  Annapolis,  and  was  noted  for  her 
beaut}-  as  well  as  her  intellect.  Reverdy  Johnson  was 
sent  to  St.  .lohn's  College,  Annapolis,  Md.,  where  he 
entered  the  primary  department  when  he  was  six  years 
of  age,  and  he  remained  there  a  student  for  ten 
years,  when  he  left  the  institution  being  thoroughly 
trained  in  classics  and  mathematics.  He  now  began 
reading  lawunder  the  direction  of  his  father,  and  af- 
terward was  for  a  while  a  student  in  the  office  of  the 
late  Judge  Stephen.  He  was  admitted  to  the  bar, 
and  began  to  practice  in  Prince  George's  county,  in 
the  village  of  Upper  Marlborough,  in  1816,  when  he 
was  in  the  twentieth  year  of  his  age.  Although 
so  young,  the  attorney-general  of  the  state  appointed 
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Johnson  his  deputy  for  the  judicial  district,  and  the 
young  man  performed  the  responsible  duties  of  this 
office  most  creditably.  In  1817  Mr.  Johnson  re- 
moved to  Baltimore  and  began  practice  for  himself, 
succeeding  immediately,  and  exhibiting  a  degree  of 
brilliancy  which  has  seldom  been  equaled,  and  which, 
with  his  solid  acquirements,  established  him  at  once 
in  an  excellent  position.  He  became  a  professional 
associate  and  intimate  companion  of  such  great  law- 
yers as  Robert  Goodloe  Harper,  William  Pinckuey, 
Roger  B.  Taney  and  others,  who  had  already  made 
the  bar  of  Maryland  famous.  While  attending  to 
his  regular  professional  and  official  duties,  Mr  John- 
son was  for  several  years  also  occupied  in  the  task  of 
reporting  judicial  decisions,  which  were  published 
in  .seven  volumes,  under  the  title  of  "Johnson's 
Maryland  Reports."  In  1831  he  was  elected  a  mem- 
ber of  the  state  senate  of  Maryland  for  five  years, 
and  was  re-elected  for  another  term,  of  which,  how- 
ever, he  only  served  two  years,  when  he  resigned 
and  devoted  himself  to  his  constantly  increasing  prac- 
tice. Mr.  Johnson  speedily  reached  a  rank  and  rep- 
utation unsurpas.sed  at  the  American  bar  He  was 
frequently  employed  to  argue  important  cases  be- 
fore the  supreme  court  of  the  United  States,  and  his 
services  were  often  in  demand  in  distant  parts  of  the 
United  States,  and  even  in  England.  In  1833  Mr. 
Johnson  met  with  an  accident  which  unfortunately 
resulted  in  his  partially  los- 
ing his  eyesight.  It  hap- 
pened that  Henry  A.  Wise, 
of  Virginia,  had  challenged 
John  Stanley,  a  member  of 
congress  from  North  Caro- 
lina, to  fight  a  duel,  and  went 
to  Johnson's  residence  near 
Baltimore  for  the  purpose  of 
preparing  for  the  engage- 
ment. While  he  was  practic- 
ing Mr.  Johnson  took  the 
pistol  and  fired  at  a  tree  about 
ten  feet  distant.  The  ball 
struck  the  tree,  but  rebounded 
and  entered  his  left  eye,  com- 
pletely destroying  its  sight. 
In  184.5  Mr.  Johnson  was  elect- 
ed a  member  of  the  United 
States  senate,  where  he  at 
once  made  his  mark,  and  particularly  for  his  cour- 
age in  favoring  the  Mexican  war — a  cour.se  in  which 
he  opposed  the  majority  of  his  party.  On  the  acces- 
sion of  Gen.  Zachary  Tajior  to  the  presidency  of 
the  United  States,  Reverdy  Johnson  was  appointed 
by  him  attorney- general  under  date  March  7,  1849, 
and  was  continued  by  President  Fillmore  after  the 
death  of  Gen.  Taylor,  until  .July  20,  18.50,  when  he 
was  succeeded  by  John  J.  Crittenden.  He  now  re- 
sumed his  practice,  and  his  fame  as  a  lawyer  soon 
became  national,  to  that  degree  that  he  was  retained 
on  one  side  or  the  other  of  almost  every  important 
case  in  the  courts  of  Marjdand  and  in  the  United 
States  supreme  court  at  Washington.  In  1854  Mr. 
Johnson  was  employed  by  an  English  mercantile 
house  to  argue  a  case  before  the  joint  English  and 
American  claims  commission,  which  was  at  that 
time  sitting  in  London,  in  accordance  with  the  pro- 
visions of  an  international  treaty;  his  associate  was 
the  late  Lord  Cairns,  afterwaril  lord  chancellor,  wlio 
was  at  that  time  a  leading  member  of  the  chancery 
bar.  On  the  occasion  of  this  visit  to  England  Mr. 
Johnson  was  received  with  very  great  attention  on 
the  part  of  all  the  leading  public  men.  On  his  return 
home  he  devoted  himself  to  his  enormous  practice, 
and  took  no  part  in  public  affairs  until  the  period  of 
the  outbreak  of  the  civil  war.  He  was  chosen  one  of 
the  delegates  from  Maryland  to  the  peace  convention 
which  assembled  in  Washington,  and  on  January  10, 


1861,  at  the  time  when  Maryland  was  considered  one 
of  the  doubtful  states,  Mr.  Johnson  delivered  a  thrill- 
ing address  to  thousands  of  the  citizens  of  Baltimore 
in  which  he  advanced  tlie  strongest  arguments  pos- 
sible against  the  crime  of  secession.  All  of  this  is 
the  more  remarkable  on  account  of  the  well-known 
political  independence  of  Mr  Johnson,  which  had 
led  him  into  the  democratic  party  in  1856  after  the 
disruption  of  the  whig  party,  and  induced  him  to 
support  the  administration  of  President  Buchanan. 
Even  during  the  presidential  compaigu  of  1860  Mr. 
Johnson  supported  Stejjhen  Arnold  Douglas;  yet, 
when  war  had  absolutely  broken  out  between  the 
sections,  he  supported  the  Union  cause  and  the  ad- 
ministration of  President  Lincoln.  At  the  conclusion 
of  the  struggle  Mr  Johnson  defended  the  right  of 
the  southern  states  to  be  restored  to  their  former  po- 
sition and  privileges.  He  was  now  a  member  of  the 
United  States  senate,  to  which  he  had  been  elected 
by  the  legislature  of  Maryland  in  1862.  He  partici- 
pated in  all  the  great  debates,  sometimes  voting  with 
the  democrats  and  sometimes  opposing  them,  but 
always  resisting  extreme  and  cruel  measures  of  op- 
pression and  retaliation  toward  the  southern  people. 
In  March,  1864,  he  gave  his  vote  in  favor  of  the 
constitutional  amendment  abolishing  slavery.  As  a 
member  of  the  joint  committee  on  reconstruction  in 
the  thirty-ninth  congress,  he  opposed  the  views  of 
the  majority  and  favored  the  immediate  readmissioa 
of  the  southern  states.  While  he  opposed  the  mili- 
tary reconstruction  bill  when  this  was  under  discus- 
sion in  the  senate,  he  tiu'ned  in  favor  of  it  on  its  re- 
appearance accompanied  by  the  president's  veto, 
judging  that  it  offered  the  nnldest  terms  which  the 
South  could  probably  obtain.  In  1868  President 
John.son  appointed  him  minister  to  England,  to  suc- 
ceed Charles  Francis  Adams.  Here  he  received  at- 
tentions such  as  had  never  before  been  paid  to  an 
American  ambassadt)r.  Among  the  questions  aris- 
ing between  the  two  countries,  that  of  the  settlement 
of  the  Alabama  claims  was  the  most  important,  and 
this  received  masterly  treatment  at  the  hands  of  Rev- 
erdy Johnson,  who  negotiated  what  was  known  as 
the  "  Johnson-Clarendon  Treaty,"  which  was,  how- 
ever, rejected  bj^  the  L^nited  States  senate.  As  to 
this  treaty  it  has  been  conceded  by  the  best  judges 
that  it  accomplished  its  object,  and  that  the  subse- 
quent arrangement  which  was  carried  into  effect 
gave  no  additional  security  for  peace  and  established 
no  new  principle  whatever.  The  opposition  to  Mr. 
Johnson's  treaty  was  purely  factional,  and  caused 
by  part}'  jealousies.  Gen.  Grant  assumed  the  pres- 
idency in  1869,  and  Mr.  Johnson  was  recalled  from 
London,  being  succeeded  by  Gen.  Rob't  C.  Schenck. 
Returning  to  Baltimore,  Mr.  .lohnson  once  more  took 
up  his  law  business,  to  which  was  now  added  the 
conduct  of  much  important  litigation  in  connection 
with  the  results  of  the  civil  war  and  the  efforts  to 
carry  out  in  the  southern  states  the  provisions  of  the 
reconstruction  acts.  All  of  this  brought  about  the 
discussion  of  constitutional  questions  never  before 
raised,  and  in  many  such  cases  Mr.  Johnson  apjjear- 
ed,  his  arguments  being  considered  to  be  among  the 
ablest  modern  expositions  of  our  fundamental  law, 
and  it  may  be  said  that  he  will  live  in  American  history 
as  one  of  ihe  foremost  expounders  of  the  Constitution. 
In  1872  Mr.  Johnson  supported  Horace  Greeley  for 
president.  In  the  latter  part  of  1875  he  made  a  short 
trip  to  England  on  bu.siuess,  and,  returning,  went  to 
Annapolis,  where  he  became  the  guest  of  the  gov- 
ernor of  Maryland  while  he  awaited  the  call  of  an 
important  ca.se  in  the  court  of  appeals  of  the  state. 
He  had  been  the  central  figure  of  a  brilliant  diimer- 
party  at  the  executive  mansion,  where  his  delightful 
himior  and  fund  of  anecdote  had  charmed  all  those 
present,  when  he  was  suddenly  stricken  down  with 
apoplexy  and  died  in  a  few  hours  on  Feb.  10, 1876. 
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FILLDIOBE,  Millard,  thirteenth  president  of 
the  United  States,  was  Ixiru  in  Locke  (now  Summer 
Hill),  N.  Y.,  Jan.  7, 1800.  Fur  four  jjenerations  his  an- 
cestors had  been  jiioueers.  .John  Fillmore,  mariner, 
married  Abigail  Tilton  at  Ipswich,  :Mass.,  in  1701. 
John  Fillmore,  his  son  (the  father  having  died  at 
sea),  was  made  administi-ator  of  his  parents'  small 
estate  in  1723.  After  perilous  adventiires  of  his 
own,  he  settled  at  Franklin,  Conn.,  then  part  of  the 
town  of  Norwich.  His  son  Nathaniel,  the  presi- 
dent's grandfather,  located  at  Bennington,  Vt., 
and  fought  as  a  lieutenant  in  the  battle  of  Benning- 
ton in  the  American  revolution,  under  Stark.  His 
son  Nathaniel  removed  in  early 
life  to  western  New  Yt)rk.  hav- 
ing married  Phebe,  daughter  of 
Dr.  Millard  of  Pittstield,  Mass., 
a  woman  of  more  than  ordinary 
capacities.  The  future  presi- 
dent remained  on  the  farm  with 
his  family  until  he  was  about 
fifteen  years  old.  He  was  early 
distinguished  by  his  love  of 
reading  and  his  appetite  for 
knowledge.  His  educational 
advantages  were,  however,  lim- 
ited and  at  the  age  of  lifteen, 
he  was  sent  from  home  to  learn 
the  trade  of  a  clothier  which  as 
p^    ASS\  then   conducted  furnished  em- 

fZ^U^K-trtxJ  plo.V™ent  for  but  a  part  of  the 
year.  He  returned  to  his  fa- 
ther's home  for  the  winter,  but 
asked  not  to  go  again  to  his  employer's  because  that 
employer  had  kejn  him  for  much  of  the  time  at 
other  work  than  that  which  belonged  to  him.  This 
resulted  in  his  being  placed  elsewhere;  but  while  he 
fitted  himself  to  be  a  carder  of  wool  and  a  dresser  of 
cloth  he  attracted  the  attention  and  made  the  ac- 
quaintance of  Walter  Wood,  a  Cayuga  county  law- 
yer, and  was  enabled  by  his  assistance  to  buy  his 
time  and  devote  himself  to  study.  With  Mr.  Wood 
he  read  law  and  general  literature  and  at  the  same 
time  surveyed  land  for  his  patron.  In  1831  he  re- 
moved to  Erie  county,  N.  Y.,  and  in  1822  read  law 
in  a  Buffalo  (N.  Y.)"  law  office,  maintaining  himself 
by  teaching  school.     In  the  spring  of  1823  he  was 


admitted  to  the  bar  at  Buffalo.  He  at  once  removed 
to  Aurora.  N.  Y.,  where  his  father  resided,  and  be- 
gan the  practice  of  his  piofession,  winning  his  first 
case  and  a  fee  of  four  dollars.  Here  he  remained 
luitil  the  spring  of  1830,  and  for  this  period  the  cases 
in  which  he  was  employed  were  so  well  managed 
that  his  reputation  steadily  rose  and  he  was  led  back 
to  Buffalo  at  its  close,  where  in  a  short  time  he 
formed  a  partnership  with  N.  K.  Hall,  to  which  S. 
G.  Haven  was  soon  admitted.  The  firm  of  Fillmore, 
Hall  &  Haven' became  the  leading  law  firm  in  west- 
ern New  York,  appearing  ordinarily  in  every  case  of 
magnitude  in  that  portion  of  the  state.  In  i826  Mr. 
Fillmore  married  Abigail,  daughter  of  Rev.  Samuel 
Powers.  In  the  fall  of  1828  he  liad  also  been  elected 
to  the  general  assembly  of  the  state  from  Erie  coun- 
ty, going  to  the  legislature  as  the  successful  candi- 
date of  the  anti-Masonic  party.  He  served  in  the 
legislature  three  successive  terms,  and  during  these 
years  he,  with  others,  secured  the  passage  of  the  bill 
abolishing  imprisonment  for  debt,  which  was  draft- 
ed l)y  him  in  connection  with  John  C.  Spencer. 
In  1832  he  was  chosen  to  the  U.  S.  house  of  repre- 
sentatives from  his  congressional  district.  Serving 
one  term  he  resumed  his  professional  labor  in  Buffalo 
but  in  1836  was  re-elected  and  served  continuously 
in  the  twenty-fifth,  twenty-sixth  and  twenty-seventh 
congresses.  He  then  declined  further  re-election  al- 
though honored  in  the  call  of  those  which  were  giv- 
en him  by  the  largest  majority  ever  gained  in  his 
district.  In  the  twenty-seventh  congress  (1841-43) 
his  party  (whig)  having  come  into  power  at  the  pre- 
ceding presidential  election  Mr.  Fillmore  was  ap- 
pointed chairman  of  the  committee  of  ways  and 
means.  The  leading  politicians  of  his  state  made  an 
earnest  endeavor  to  secure  his  nomination  for  the 
vice-presidency  of  the  United  States  at  the  conven- 
tion of  their  party  in  May,  1844,  but  unsuccessfully. 
Following  this  there  was  a  general  de.sire  among  the 
whigs  of  New  York  that  he  be  nominated  for  gov- 
ernor of  the  state,  to  which  he  very  reluctantly  con- 
sented, and  in  September  of  that  year  he  was  by  ac- 
clamation made  the  party's  standard-bearer  in  the 
contest  for  that  high  office.  He  was  disastrously 
defeated  in  the  canvass  by  Silas  Wright,  the  nom- 
inee of  the  democrats.  On  the  11th  of  November, 
writing    to    his    illustrious    contemporary,   Henry 
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Clay,  who  was  defciited  in  his  presidential  canvass 
at  the  same  time,  Mr.  Fillmore  said:  "  For  myself  I 
have  no  regrets.  I  was  nominated  much  against  my 
will,  and  although  not  insensible  to  the  pride  of  suc- 
cess, yet  feel  a  kind  of  relief  at  being  defeated.  But 
not  so  for  you  and  the  nation.  Every  consideration 
of  justice,  every  feeling  of  gratitude  conspired  in 
the  minds  of  honest  men  to  insure  your  election,  and 
although  always  doubtful  of  my  own  success,  I 
could  never  doubt  yours  until  the  painful  conviction 
was  forced  upon  me. "  In  the  fall  of  1847  he  was  elect- 
ed comptroller  of  the  state  of  New  York,  and  en- 
tered upon  the  duties  of  the  office  .Jan.  1,  1848. 
But  soon  after  the  transmission  of  his  lirst  annual 
report  to  the  state  legislature,  Jan.  1,  1849,  he  re- 
signed liis  position  to  enter  upon  his  duties  as  vice- 
president  of  the  United  States,  to  which  post  he  had 
been  chosen  in  the  November  preceding  (1848)  with 
Gen.  Zachary  Taylor  as  the  successful  whig  candi- 
date for  the  presidency.  The  president  dying  in 
office  (Jidy  9,  1850)  Mr.  Fillmore  at  once  assumed 
his  constitutional  duties  as  president,  and  faithfully 
discharged  them  imtil  the  end  of  his  term,  March  4, 
1853.  It  is  said  that  in  his  cabinet,  made  of  Edward 
Everett  of  Massachusetts,  secretary  of  state;  Thomas 
Corwin  of  Ohio,  secretary  of  the  treasury;  Alexander 
W.  H.  Stuart  of  Virginia,  secretary  of  the  interior; 
John  P.  Kennedy  of  jMaryland,  secretary  of  the 
navy;  C.  M.  Conrad  of  Louisiana,  secretary  of  war; 
P.  S.  Hubbard  of  Connecticut,  postmaster-general, 
and  John  J.  Crittenden  of  Kentucky,  attorney-gen- 
eral, there  was  never  a  dissenting  vote  in  regard  to 
any  important  measure  of  his  administration,  and 
all  of  them  united  in  a  cordial  testimony  to  him, 
when  by  the  closing  of  his  term  their  official  rela- 
tionships were  severed.  In  the  whig  nominating 
convention  for  the  presidency  jMt.  Fillmore's  name 
was  presented  as  a  candidate  but  could  not  command 
twenty  votes  from  the  free  states,  a  fact  doubtless 
due  to  the  official  signature  he  had  given  as  president 
to  the  fugitive  slave  bill  of  1854  so  called.  In  1856 
he  accepted  the  nomination  of  the  American  party 
for  the  same  office  but  only  gained  the  electoral  vote 
of  the  state  of  Maryland.  Mr.  Fillmore's  active 
participation  in  public  life  closed  with  this  candida- 
cy and  he  retired  to  private  life.  His  wife  had  died 
in  1853,  shortly  after  the  termination  of  his  presi- 
dential career  and  in  1854  a  daughter  grown  to 
womanhood  was  also  removed  from  him  bv  death. 
In  May,  1855,  he  visited  Europe,  and  while  in  "England 
was  the  recipient  of  marked  attention  from  eminent 
people.  He  however  declined  the  degree  of  D.C.L. 
from  the  University  of  Oxford.  In  1866  he  made 
another  visit  abroad  with  his  second  wife.  Miss  C. 
C.  Mcintosh.  The  public  and  political  action  by 
which  Mr.  Fillmore's  place  is  determined  may  be 
succinctly  stated.  With  entire  honesty  of  purpose, 
and  sufficient  independence  and  courage  to  take 
ground  against  his  party  if  he  conceived  it  to  be 
right  to  do  so,  one  notes  this  divergence  in  the  early 
part  of  his  congressional  career,  from  the  whig 
(Henry  Clay)  policy  in  favor  of  a  United  States 
Bank."  and  rejoices  to  find  him  a  supporter  of  justice 
in  advocating  the  receipt  by  congress  of  anti  slavery 
petitions.  His  labor  in  determining  the  legislation 
of  the  twenty-seventh  congress,  by  which  the  tariff 
of  1842  was  enacted,  were  exacting,  arduous  and 
most  highly  creditable.  This  may  well  be  said, 
when  it  is  recalled  that  John  Quincy  Adams  rated 
that  congress  as  the  ablest  he  had  ever  known.  In 
the  report  before  alluded  to,  made  Jan.  1,  1849, 
which  he  presented  as  comptroller  of  the  state  of 
New  York,  may  be  found  the  suggestion  of  a  system 
of  banking  with  the  stocks  of  the  United  States  as  a 
basis  for  the  issue  of  currency  which  was  substan- 
tially carried  out  in  the  national  banking  system 
that  came  into  existence  in  the  early  portion  of  the 


civil  war  and  continues  to  this  day.  'W^heu  he  be- 
came vice-president  (1849)  he  foiiud,  as  presiding 
officer  of  tlie  U.  S.  senate,  that  John  C.  Calhoun  of 
South  Carolina  had  announced  to  that  body  in  1836 
his  opinion  that  the  vice-president  had  no  authority 
to  call  senators  to  order  and  that  this  was  settled 
usage.  Mr.  Fillmore  in  a  carefully  considered 
speech  declared  that  he  regarded  it  as  his  duty  to 
preserve  decorum,  and  that  he  should,  if  occasion 
made  it  necessary,  reverse  the  action  of  his  jirede- 
cessors.  His  position  commanded  the  warm  ap- 
proval of  the  senate,  and  his  speech  upon  the  subject 
was  ordered  to  be  entered  at  length  upon  the  senate 
journal.  His  presidential  administration  was  not  to 
be  commended  witliout  qualitication,  if  judgment 
be  given  by  ancient  political  and  party  standards; 
but  on  the  crucial  question  of  slavery,  especially 
in  connection  with  the  "fugitive  slave  law"  hereto- 
fore referred  to,  his  course  cannot  be  approved  by 
men  who.se  conscience  is  sufficiently  sensitive  and 
enlightened  to  make  them  feel  that  a  compact  to  do 
evil  does  not  become  a  valid  obligation,  even  if  it  be 
incorporated  in  a  national  constitution.  The  judg- 
ment of  his  couutrymen  upon  this  point  was  suffi- 
ciently decisive.  Cheap  postage  was  secured  during 
his  administration,  and  Japan  was  opened  first  to  the 
United  States  and  then  to  the  world  by  the  Perry  ex- 
pedition of  1853-54.  He  checked  filibu.steringand  in 
connection  with  the  visit  of  Kossuth  to  the  United 
States  made  himself  known  as  a  firm  adherent  of 
the  "Monroe  doctrine  "of  non-intervention  by  the 
United  States  with  the  affairs  of  foreign  nations. 
As  a  citizen  he  was  a  mode),  taking  the  deepest  in- 
terest in  the  civil,  religious  and  intellectual  develop- 
ment of  the  comnumity  which  was  his  home.  The 
biographv  of  Millard  Fillmore  was  published  at 
Buffalo,  'N.  Y.,  in  1856.  He  died  in  Buffalo,  N. 
Y..  March  7,  1874. 

FILLMORE,  Abigail  Povsrers,  wife  of  Pres- 
ident Fillmore,  was  born  at  Stillwater,  Saratoga 
Co.,  N.  Y.,  in  March,  1798,  the  youngest  child  of 
Lemuel  Powers,  a  Baptist  clergyman.  Her  father 
dying  while  she  was  an  infant,  her  mother  removed 
to  Cayuga  county,  where  Abigail  was  brought  up  in 
strict  economy.     She  was  stu-  __ 

dious  and  ambitious,  progressed 
rapidly  in  her  studies,  and  at 
an  earl}'  age  became  a  teacher. 
On  Feb.  5,  1836,  she  was  mar- 
ried to  j\Ir.  Fillmore,  and  re- 
moved with  him  to  Erie  coun- 
ty. Mrs.  Fillmore  continued  to 
teach  after  her  marriage,  faith- 
fully attended  to  her  household 
duties,  and  iuded  her  husband 
in  his  struggle  to  make  a  posi- 
tion for  himself.  In  the  sjiring 
of  1880  tliey  removed  to  Buffalo, 
where  she  thoroughly  enjoyed 
society  and  city  life,  being  nat- 
urally sociable.  When  Mr.  Fill- 
more became  president  her  deli- 
cate liealth  and  her  mourning  for 
her  sister  prevented  her  from 
entering  into  the  .social  gayeties  of  Washington,  and 
the  duties  of  hostess  devolved  upon  her  daughter. 
Mrs.  Fillmore  was  fond  of  reading,  and  there  being 
no  books  in  the  White  House,  President  Fillmore 
asked  an  appropriation  of  congress,  and  appointed  a 
room  in  the  second  story  to  be  set  aside  as  a  library. 
Proud  of  her  husband's  success,  Mrs.  Fillmore  made 
an  effort  to  apjiear  at  the  public  dinners  and  recep- 
tions when  her  health  would  permit.  She  was  intel- 
lectual, warm-hearted,  and  of  a  cheerful  disposition. 
After  her  death  her  husband  said:  "For  twenty- 
seven  years,  my  entire  married  life,  I  was  always 
greeted  with  a  happy  smile."     IMrs.  Fillmore  at  the 
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expiration  of  her  husband's  term  of  office,  was  re- 
moveci  to  Willanl's  Hotel,  Wasliington,  D.  C.,  where 
she  died  Marcli  30,  1853. 

CLAYTON,  John  Middleton,  secretary  of 
state  and  senator,  was  born  at  Dagsborough,  Del., 
July  24,  179(5.  He  was  the  eldest  son  of  James,  de- 
scendant of  Jo.shua  Clayton,  who  came  to  Pennsyl- 
vania with  William  Penn  in  October,  1682.  The 
father  married  Sarali  Middleton  of  Virginian  ances- 
try, and  John  M.  was  their  second  child.  Kcceiving 
some  preparatory  instruction  at 
schools  near  his  home,  he  en- 
tered Yale  College  on  the  day 
he  was  fifteen  years  old,  and 
was  graduated  "iu  the  class  of 
1815,  with  the  highest  honors. 
Such  was  his  love  of  liooks  that 
during  his  four  years'  college 
course  he  took  no  vacations,  but 
spent  them  all  in  study.  En- 
tering the  office  of  his  cousin, 
Thomas  Clayton,  in  his  native 
slate,  he  began  the  study  of  law 
and  afterward  jjursued  it  at  the 
law  school  at  Litchfield,  Conn., 
studying,  he  said,  fifteen  hours 
per  day  for  twenty  months.  He 
was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  Dela- 
ware, and  in  1819  fi.xed  his  resi- 
dence at  Dover,  the  slate  capital. 
From  the  first  he  took  high  posi- 
tion, although  he  came  into  competition  with  strong 
men.  His  power  with  juries  was  such  that  his  polit- 
ical opponent  and  rival,  James  A.  Bayard,  said  he 
had  no  superior  in  the  country  as  a  jury  lawyer. 
His  legal  career  lasted  for  ten  years.  In  1824  he 
entered  the  state  legislature,  and  was  sub.soquently 
secretary  of  state  in  Delaware,  and  state  audittjr. 
In  1828,  in  the  fierce  contest  for  the  iiresidoiicy  of 
tlie  United  States  between  John  Quincy  Adams  and 
Andrew  Jackson,  he  threw  himself  warmly  into  the 
fight  for  the  re-election  of  Mr.  Adams,  and  the  elec- 
toral vote  of  Delaware  being  so  decided,  the  legisla- 
ture chosen  was  also  in  accord  with  the  friends  of 
Clayton.  He  was  therefore  chosen  senator,  and  en- 
tered the  senate  at  the  special  session  iu  JIarch, 
1829,  contemporaneously  with  the  opening  of  Jack- 
son's eventful  administration.  His  ability  was 
quickly  felt  in  that  body.  During  the  regular  ses- 
sion of  congress  beginning  in  December,  1829,  he 
took  part  iu  one  of  the  most  famous  debates  ever 
had  in  the  senate — that  upon  "Foote's  Resolution," 
which  gave  occasion  for  the  great  encounter  between 
DanieAVebster  and  Mr.  Hayne,  of  South  Carolina. 
John  Quincy  Adams  wrote  in  his  diar_v  of  Mr.  Clay- 
ton's speech,  that  "it  was  one  of  the  most  power- 
ful and  eloquent  orations  ever  delivered  in  either  of 
the  halls  of  congress."  He  continued  to  be  one  of 
the  most  effective  of  the  senators  who  antagonized 
the  several  radical  measures  of  Gen.  Jackson's  two 
presidential  terms.  He  made  an  energetic  inquiry 
into  irregularities  in  the  U.  S.  post-office  department 
and  ultiinatel}'  secured  important  reforms  in  it.  He 
was  conspicuous  in  promoting  the  prompt  passage 
of  the  compromise  tariff  in  1833,  bj-  which  John  C. 
Calhoun  and  the  South  Carolina  nullification  party 
were  afforded  a  door  for  retreat  from  their  threat- 
ened rebellion.  He  effectually  advocated  the  land 
act  of  1833,  and  strongly  supported  the  U.  S.  Bank 
in  its  application  for  recharter  and  in  its  resistance 
to  the  removal  of  the  public  deposits  and  of  the 
pension  fund.  He  voted  for  Henry  Clay's  resolu- 
tions condemning  the  removal  of  the  deposits  from 
the  U.  S.  Bank,  and  was  one  of  the  U.  S.  senators 
named  by  President  Jackson  in  his  famous  "Pro- 
test." In  1831  he  was  in  the  conv"Dtion  which  re- 
vised the  constitution  of  Delaware.     In  1835  he  was 


re-elected  to  the  U.  S.  senate,  but  in  the  fall  of  1836 
resigned  and  was  made  chief  justice  of  Delaware. 
From  1833  to  the  date  of  his  resignation,  he  had 
served  in  the  U.  S.  senate  as  chairman  of  the  stsmd- 
Ing  committee  on  the  judiciary.  He  resigned  his 
judicial  office  in  1839,  and  entered  the  canvass  of 
the  whig  speakers,  who  advocated  the  election  of 
Gen.  W.  H.  Harrison  to  the  presidency.  In  1845 
he  was  agam  chosen  to  the  U.  S.  senate  from  his 
state.  He  took  a  promineut  part  in  urging  the  pay- 
ment of  the  French  spoliation  claims  arid  in  the  ad- 
justment of  the  Oregon  bouudary  question,  sup- 
ported the  war  with  Jtexico,  after  that  had  been  en- 
tered upon,  and  pressed  the  nomination  of  Gen. 
Zachary  Taylor  for  U.  S.  president  in  1848.  In 
March,  1849,  he  entered  President  Taylor's  cabinet 
as  secretary  of  state,  but  resigned  in  July,  1850,  af- 
ter the  death  of  the  president.  During  his  service 
in  the  state  department  he  negotiated,  with  Sir  Henry 
Lytton  Bulwer,  the  Clayton-Bulwer  treaty  between 
Great  Britain  and  the  United  States,  relating  to  the 
proposed  construction  of  a  ship  canal  in  Central 
America  to  connect  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  oceans, 
and  through  an  agent  sent  to  Himgary,  he  expressed 
the  sympathy  of  the  people  of  the  United  States  for 
Hungarian  efforts  after  self-rule.  Mr.  Clayton  was 
again  elected  to  the  U.  S.  senate  in  1852,  "spoke  on 
the  10th  of  March,  1853,  in  explanation  of  this  treaty 
above  referred  to,  which  had  been  attacked  by  Sen- 
ator Cass  of  Michigan,  and  on  the  14th  replied  to 
speeches  of  the  same  character  by  senators  Mann  of 
Virginia  and  Douglas  of  Illinois.  Senator  Clayton 
married  a  daughter  of  Dr.  James  Fisher,  of  Cam- 
den, Del.,  in  1822.  She  died  three  years  later  and 
he  never  remarried.  He  died  at  Dover,  Del.,  Nov. 
9,  185G. 

"WEBSTER,  Daniel,  secretary  of  state.     (See 
Index.) 

EVERETT,  Edward,  secretary  of  state,  sen- 
ator, and  thirteenth  governor  of  Massachusetts,  was 
born  in  Dorchester,  Mass.,  Apr.  11,  1794.  He  was 
the  son  of  Rev.  Oliver  Everett,  from  1782  until  1799 
pastor  of  the  New  South  church  in  Boston,  and 
brother  of  Alexander  H.  Everett,  an  eminent  writer 
and  diplomatist.  Edward  receiv- 
ed his  early  education  in  the  pub- 
lic schools  of  Boston,  and  entered 
Harvard,  from  which  he  was  grad- 
uated in  1811.  While  in  college 
he  displayed  his  natural  literary 
talent  by  editing  the  college  pub- 
lication known  as  the  "Harvard 
Lyceum."  After  graduation  he 
was  for  a  while  tutor  in  the  col- 
lege, pursuing  at  the  same  time 
studies  in  divinity.  In  1812  he 
delivered  the  Phi  Beta  Kappa 
poem  at  Harvard,  his  subject  being 
"  American  Poets."  This  poem, 
written  at  eighteen,  gave  great 
promise  that  Everett's  name  might 
stand  high  ou  the  list  of  American 
poets,  but  this  promise  was  never 
fulfilled.  He  wrote  but  little  po- 
etry afterward,  though  one  poem, 
"  Alaric,  the  Visigoth,"  sustains  his  claim  to  rank 
among  the  poets  in  the  English  tongue.  Inl813  he  was 
made  pastor  of  the  Brattle  street  (ifnitarian)  church  in 
Boston,  where  he  speedily  attained  a  high  reputation 
for  eloquence  and  spirit  in  his  discourses.  He  also 
preached  in  Cambridge,  and  gained  a  wide  reputa- 
tion, young  as  he  was,  of  being  one  of  the  most  elo- 
quent, and  especially  one  of  the  most  pathetic 
preachers  in  the  United  States.  In  1814,  having 
been  chosen  Eliot  professor  of  Greek  in  Harvard,  he 
went  to  Europe  to  fit  himself  for  the  duties  of  his 
position,   remaining   abroad   during  the  next  four 
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years.  He  pursued  a  -wide  course  of  study,  and 
formed  a  distiuguisbed  circle  of  acquaintances,  in- 
cluding such  eminent  people  as  Scott,  Byron,  Jef- 
frey, Sir  Humphrey  Davy,  and  Rorailly.  M.  Cousin, 
the  ]?'rench  philosopher  and  translator  of  Plato,  pro- 
nounced him  "  one  of  the  best  Grecians  I  ever  knew." 
In  1819  Mr.  Everett  returned,  and  entered  upon  his 
duties  at  Harvard.  From  1830  he  edited  the  "North 
American  Review."  to  which  he  contributed  largely 
at  that  time,  and  also  subsequently,  when  the  editor- 
ship passed  into  the  hands  of  his  brother,  Alexander 
H.  Everett.  In  1832  Edward  Everett  married  the 
daughter  of  Peter  C.  Brooks,  one  of  the  wealtliiest  men 
of  Boston,  and  two  years  later  began  his  political  ca- 
reer as  a  member  of  congress  from  the  district  of 
Boston.  He  sat  in  the  house  for  ten  successive 
years,  but  declined  re-election  in  1834.  While  in 
congress  he  voted  on  the  whig  side.  In  1835  he 
was  elected  governor  of  Massachusetts,  which  office 
he  held  by  successive  re-election  for  four  years.  He 
missed  further  re-election  in  1839  by  only  one  vote 
out  of  over  one  hundred  thousand.  In  1840  he  went 
to  Europe,  and  while  there  was  appointed  minister 
plenipotentiary  to  the  court  of  St.  .lames,  being  fur- 
ther honored  by  receiving  from  O.xford  University 
the  degree  of  D.C.L.,  and  from  Dul)lin  and  Cam- 
bridge Universities  that  of  LL.D.  In  184.5,  owing 
to  a  change  of  administration,  he  was  recalled  from 
London,  and  during  the  next  four  years  he  was  pres- 
ident of  Harvard.  In  1853  occurred  the  death  of 
Daniel  Webster,  who  was  secretary  of  state,  and 
Mr.  Everett  was  appointed  by  jNIr.  Fillmore  to  till 
out  the  few  months  remaining  of  the  latter's  term  in 
that  office.  In  1853  Jlr.  Everett  was  elected  U.  S. 
senator,  but  he  only  held  the  seat  one  year,  being 
obliged  to  resign  on  account  of  impaii-ed  health.  In 
1853,  when  the  plan  to  purchase  Mount  Vernon  by 
private  subscription  was  organized,  >Ir.  Everett 
was  invited  to  deliver  an  oration  on  Washington  in 
behalf  of  the  undertaking.  His  accomjjlishmeut  of 
this  task  was  one  of  the  most  memorable  events  in 
the  history  of  literature  and  forensic  eloquence  in 
the  United  States.  The  oration  he  delivered  on  that 
occasion  has  been  pronounced  one  of  the  most  pow- 
erful, comprehensive,  and  elegant  ever  written  in 
any  language,  comparing  favorably  with  those  of 
Cicero,  Demosthenes,  and  Edmund  Burke.  During 
the  spring  of  1856  and  the  summer  of  1857,  Mr. 
Everett  delivered  this  oration  in  the  principal  cities 
and  towns  of  the  country  more  than  one  hundred 
times,  with  the  result  of  turning  into  the  treasury  of 
the  Mount  Vernon  Association  nearly  |60,000.  In 
addition  to  this,  during  1858  and  18.59,  he  contribut- 
ed to  the  "  New  York  Ledger."  owned  and  publish- 
ed by  Robert  Bonner,  a  weekly  article  for  which  the 
latter  paid  in  advance  sfslO.OOO  to  the  ladies  of  the 
Mount  Vernon  Association.  The  receipts  for  other 
addresses  and  lectures  delivered  for  charitable  pur- 
poses were  nearly  .^100.000.  He  took  an  active  part 
in  the  discussion  of  the  jjolitical  questions  of  his 
time,  but  he  was  more  noted  as  an  orator  on  literary 
and  other  public  occasions.  Collections  of  his 
speeches  and  addresses  have  been  made  at  several 
periods.  One  of  these,  made  in  1850,  in  two  vol- 
umes, contained  more  than  eighty  addresses ;  a 
third  volume  appeared  in  1858,  and  a  fourth  in 
1869.  One  of  the  best  of  these  is  the  Phi  Beta 
Kappa  oration,  which  was  delivered  at  Harvard, 
July  4,  1826,  on  the  fiftieth  anniversary  of  the  de- 
claration of  independence,  and  a  day  on  which, 
within  a  few  hours  of  each  other,  Thomas  Jeffer- 
son and  John  Quincy  Adams  both  passed  away, 
even  as  their  names  lingered  on  the  eloquent  tongue 
of  the  great  orator.  In  1860,  when  the  civil  war 
■was  threatening,  and  the  condition  of  politics  had 
broken  the  people  into  half  a  dozen  parties,  !Mr. 
Everett  was  candidate  for  vice-pre.sident,  with  John 


Bell,  of  Tennessee,  for  president,  on  what  was  l^nown 
as  the  Bell-Everett  or  Union  ticket.  The  election 
gave  them  the  electoral  votes  of  Virginia,  Ken- 
tucky, and  Tennessee — 39  in  all;  the  ticket  received 
590,631  votes  out  of  a  total  4,663,170.  Through- 
out the  war  Mr.  Everett  was  a  consistent  Union 
man,  alwaj's  retaining,  however,  a  considerate  feel- 
ing for  the  Southern  people,  whom  he  regarded  as 
misguided  and  misled.  His  oration  at  the  dedica- 
tion of  the  National  Cemetery,  at  Gettysburg,  Pa., 
Nov.  15,  1863,  was  a  magnificent  production,  in  full 
accord  with  the  gravity  of  the  occasion,  and  couch- 
ed in  eminently  fitting  language.  This  address  is 
worth}'  of  being  ranked  among  tlie  greatest  intel- 
lectual triumphs  of  its  author.  Edward  Everett's 
last  appearance  was  at  a  meeting  held  in  Faneuil 
Hall,  Boston,  Jan.  9,  1865,  for  the  purjiose  of  as- 
sisting the  people  of  Savannah,  Ga.  He  was  taken 
seriously  ill  after  this  fatiguing  day,  and  never  re- 
covered, dying  in  less  than  a  week  thereafter. 
Perhaps  the  best  summing  up  of  jMr.  Everett's  in- 
tellectual gifts  is  to  be  found  in  an  article  by  Geo. 
S.  Hilliard.  which  was  published  in  the  "North 
American  Review,"  in  1837,  for  even  at  that  time 
Mr.  Everett  had  reached  a  high  eminence  in  the 
regard  of  his  fellow-citizens.  "The  great  charm 
in  Mr.  Everett's  orations, "  says  Mr.  Hilliard,  "con- 
sists not  so  much  in  any  single  and  stronglj'  de- 
veloped trait,  as  in  that  symmetry  and  finish  which 
on  every  page  gives  token  of  the  richly  endowed 
and  thorough  scholar.  The  natural  movements  of 
his  mind  are  full  of  grace,  and  the  most  indiffer- 
ent sentence  which  falls  from  his  pen  has  that 
simple  elegance  which  is  as  difficult  to  define  as  it 
is  easy  to  perceive.  His  level  passages  are  never 
tame,  and  his  fine  ones  are  never  superfine.  His 
style,  with  matchless  flexibility,  rises  and  falls  with 
his  subjects,  and  is  alternately  easy,  vivid,  elevated, 
ornamented,  or  picturesque,  adapting  itself  to  the 
dominant  mood  of  the  mind,  as  an  instrument  re- 
sponds to  the  touch  of  a  master's  hand.  His  knowl- 
edge is  so  extensive,  and  the  field  of  his  allusions 
so  wide,  that  the  most  familiar  views,  in  passing 
through  his  hands,  gather  such  a  halo  of  luminous 
illustrations  that  their  likeness  seems  transformed, 
and  we  entertain  doubts  of  their  identity."  Mr. 
Everett  died  in  Boston  Jan.  15,  1865. 

MEREDITH,  W,  M.,  secretary  of  the  treas- 
ury.    (See  Index.) 

COR'WIN,  Thomas,  secretary  of  the  treasury 
and  governor  of  Oliio  (1840-42),  was  born  in  Bour- 
bon county,  Ky.,  July  39,  1794,  the  son  of  Ma- 
thias  Corwiu,  who  had  removed 
from  Jlorris  county,  N.  J.  His 
mother  was  a  native  of  Long  Isl- 
and, and  the  daughter  of  a  sea- 
captain.  It  was  a  common  thing 
for  eastern  emigrants,  who  first 
settled  in  Kentucky,  to  remove 
over  the  river  to  Ohio,  feeling  that 
a  slave  state  was  no  place  to  raise 
children.  So  it  was  with  Jlathias 
Corwin,  who,  four  years  after  the 
birth  of  Thomas,  settled  in  War- 
ren comity,  on  Turtle  creek.  Here 
he  purchased  a  farm,  and  was  so 
highly  respected  that  for  many 
years  he  represented  his  district  in 
the  state  legislature.  Thomas  was 
ambitious,  and  desirous  of  obtain- 
ing an  education, but  his  appeals  to 
his  father  for  opportunity  to  study 
were  met  by  the  statement  that  his  services  on  the 
farm  could  not  be  spared.  But  shortly  after,  an  ac- 
cident, which  laid  the  lad  by  with  a  broken  leg, 
gave  him  leisure,  which  he  improved  by  master- 
ing the  contents  of  a  Latin  grammar,  the  property 
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of  an  elder  brother,  who  was  a  clerk  of  court,  and  a 
mau  of  considerable  education.  This  renewed  the 
boy's  desire  for  an  education,  and  being  again  re- 
fused any  time  to  devote  to  .study,  he  deliberately 
broke  his  leg  again,  that  he  might  secure  the  leisure 
he  wanted.  Upon  this  his  father  withdrew  his  op- 
position, and  the  boy  pursued  liis  studies  under  his 
brother,  who  was  his  only  teacher.  He  gained  a 
thorough  knowledge  of  the  law,  being  quick  to  ac- 
quire and  tenacious  in  retaining  the  information  given 
in  the  text-books,  and  in  1.S18  was  admitted  to  the 
bar.  In  1823  lie  was  electctl  to  the  state  legislature, 
■where  he  served  seven  years,  distinguishing  himself 
at  the  first  session  by  a  speech  in  oi)position  to  the 
introduction  of  the  whipjiing-pust.  In  1S;}0  he  was 
elected  a  representative  in  congress,  where  he  soon 
became  a  whig  leader.  He  remained  in  the  house 
until  1840,  when  he  was  uominal(-d  by  the  whigs  as 
a  candidate  for  governor  of  Ohio.  The  camjjaign 
that  followed  was  a  remarkable  personal  contest. 
Corwin  spoke  two  or  three  hours  a  day  for  over  100 
consecutive  days,  with  so  much  wit  and  eloquence 
that  he  carried  the  state  on  clcclion  day  by  a  large 
majorit}'.  In  1845  he  was  chosen  U.  S.  seniitor,  and 
was  exceptionally  bitter  and  l)rilliaut  in  invective 
against  the  supporters  of  the  Jlexican  war.  He  was 
secretary  of  the  treasury  during  the  administration 
of  President  Fillmore,  a  representative  in  c(3ugress 
for  two  terms  (18.58-61),  and  U.  S.  minister  to  Mex- 
ico under  Pre.sident  Lincoln  from  18(51  to  18(54.  In 
Mr.  Corwin  the  social  instinct  was  iire-cminent. 
It  is  said  of  him  that  ,so  keen  and  brilliant  was  his 
■wit  that  no  one  ever  tired  of  his  talk,  and  he  often 
kept  a  party  in  constant  laughter  for  hours  at  a  time. 
He  attributed  whatever  of  talent  he  possessed  to  his 
Hungarian  descent,  of  which  he  was  extremely 
proud.  The  pronounced  stand  taken  by  him  against 
the  Mexican  war  hindered  his  political  advancement, 
and  he  never  had  the  faculty  of  saving  money,  so 
that  in  spite  of  his  opportunities  he  dieda  compara- 
tively poor  mau.  He  lived  a  busy  life,  was  a  faith- 
ful public  officer,  and  was  greatly  loved  in  his 
adopted  state.  He  died  in  Washington,  D.  C,  Dec. 
18,  1865. 

CRAWFORD,  G.  W.,  secretary  of  war.     (See 
Index.) 

CONRAD,  Charles  M.,  secretarv  of  war,  was 
born  in  AV'inehester,  Va.,  in  1804.  While  he  was  a 
child  his  parents  removed  to  Louisiana,  and  the  boy 
■was  educated  in  New  Orleans  and  afterward  studied 
law,  being  admitted  to  the  bar  when  he  was  twenty- 
four  years  old.  He  entered  into  political  life,  wiis 
elected  to  the  state  legislature  through  several  terms, 
and  in  1843  went  to  Washington  as  a  member  of  the 
U.  S.  senate  from  Louisiana  to  till  the  vacancy  caused 
by  the  resignation  of  Alexander  Mouton,  who  had 
been  elected  in  1837.  Mr.  Conrad  remained  in  the 
senate  until  1843,  from  -n-hich  time  until  1848  he 
continued  to  practice  law  in  New  Orleans.  In  the 
latter  year  he  was  elected  a  member  of  congress,  and 
continued  in  the  house  of  representatives  until  July 
15,  1850,  when  he  entered  the  cabinet  of  President 
Fillmore  as  secretary  of  war,  and  held  that  office 
until  March  7,  1853,  when  he  was  succeeded  by  Jef- 
ferson Davis  of  Mississippi.  Mr.  Conrad  returned  to 
Louisiana  and  was  practicing  law  at  the  time  of  the 
outbreak  of  the  secession  niovement  in  1800,  when 
he  began  to  exhibit  a  deep  interest  in  the  scheme  of 
the  southern  Confederacy.  In  1861  he  attended  the 
congress  at  Jlontgomery,  Ala.,  as  a  member  from 
Louisiana,  and  was  also"a  member  of  the  two  Con- 
federate congresses  which  existed  during  the  war. 
In  the  course  of  this  time,  also,  Conrad  entered  the 
Confederate  army  and  rose  to  be  brigadier-general. 
He  died  in  New  Orleans  Feb.  11,  1878. 

PRESTON,  W.  B.,  secretary  of  the  navy.  (See 
Index.) 


GRAHAM,  William  Alexander,  secretary  of 
the  navy  and  governor  of  North  Carolina  (1845-49), 
was  born  in  Lincoln  county,  N.  C,  Sept.  .5,  1804,  .son 
of  Gen.  Joseph  Graham.  He  was  graduated  from  the 
University  of  North  Carolina  in  l'824,  became  a  law- 
j'cr,  settled  at  Hillsborough,  Orange  Co.,  N.  C, 
was  much  in  the  legislature 
from  1833,  and  several  times 
speaker.  In  1840  he  was  sent 
to  the  senate  as  a  whig  to  com- 
plete an  luiexpired  term  and 
remained  there  until  March, 
1843.  He  tilled  the  governor's 
chair  1845-49,  and  in  the  latter 
year  declined  a  re-election  and 
the  mission  to  Spain.  Ilis  ser- 
vices to  the  party  were  thought 
to  be  eminent,  and  Mr.  Fill- 
more, on  succeeding  Gen.  Tay- 
lor as  president  in  June,  18.50, 
called  him  into  the  caljinet  to 
hold  the  portfolio  of  the  navy. 
During  his  two  years'  tenure  of 
this  jxisition  lie  initiated  Com. 
Perry's  expedition  to  .lapau. 
In  1852  he  was  the  whig  can- 
didate for  vice-president.  After  twelve  years  of  re- 
tirement he  entered  the  Confederate  senate  in  1864. 
In  his  last  months  of  life  he  -n-as  a  commissioner  to 
adjust  the  northern  boundary  of  Virginia.  He  died 
while  on  a  visit  to  Sarati)t:a,"N.  Y.,  Aug.  11,  1875. 

KENNEDY,  John  Pendleton,  secretary  of 
the  navy  and  author,  was  born  in  Baltimore,  Md., 
Oct.  25,  179.5.  He  came  of  prominent  and  wealthy 
ancestm-s,  his  mother,  whose  maiden  name  was  Pen- 
dleton, being  related  to  Judge  Pendleton  of  Virginia 
and  a  descendant  of  Edmund  Pendleton,  who  was  a 
prominent  member  of  the  first  Continental  congress. 
From  his  youth  up,  young  Kennedy  had  the  advan- 
tages derived  from  the  possession  of  wealth.  He  re- 
ceived a  liberal  education,  graduating  from  the  Uni- 
versity of  JIarylaud,  at  that  time  the  Baltimore  Col- 
lege, ill  1812.  He  was  in  the  United  States  service 
during  the  latter  part  of  the  war  of  1812  with  Eng- 
land, and  studied  law  and  was  admitted  to  practice. 
From  1820  to  1823,  he  was  a  member  of  the  house  of 
delegates  of  Maryland.  He  was  always  a  writer  and 
during  the  early  part  of  his  life  devoted  his  pen  to 
the  service  of  his  political  friends.  He  was  a  strong 
protectionist  and  wrote  freely  upon 
that  subject.  In  1838  he  was  elect- 
ed a  member  of  congress  and  again 
in  1841  and  1842.  In  1846  he  be- 
came again  a  member  of  the  Mary- 
land house  of  delegates  and  was 
elected  speaker.  On  July  22, 1852, 
President  Fillmore  appointed  Mr. 
Kennedy  secretary  of  the  navy, 
and  he  continued  to  occupy  that 
position  during  the  administration. 
The  country  was  fortunate  in  hav- 
ing in  this  position,  just  at  that 
time,  a  man  of  Mr.  Kennedy's  fine 
intelUgence,  education  and  broad 
grasp  of  affairs,  as  it  was  mainly 
through  his  efforts  that  Commo- 
dore Perry's  expedition  to  Japan 
and  the  second  Arctic  Expedi- 
tion of  Dr.  E.  K.  Kane  were  made 
feasible.  After  his  retirement  from  active  poli 
tics,  Mr.  Kennedy  continued  to  show  an  interest  in 
the  political  discussions  of  the  day  by  occasional 
contributions  to  the  Washington  "National  Intelli- 
gencer," among  which,  a  number  of  years  before  the 
outbreak  of  the  civil  war  were  articles  from  his  pen, 
uttering  a  warning  note  on  the  possibilities  of  the 
existing  political  irritation  between  the  North  and 
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the  South,  eventually  resulting  either  in  a  dissolu- 
tion of  the  Union  or  a  sanguinary  struggle  between 
the  two  sections.  When  the  southern  states  seceded 
Mr.  Kennedy  issued  an  appeal  to  the  citizens  of 
^Maryland,  showing  how  little  that  state  had  to  gain 
by  uniting  its  destinies  with  the  Soutli  and  how 
much  by  remaining  steadfast  to  the  Union.  This 
appeal  was  described  by  Baron  Gerolt,  at  that  time 
minister  from  Prussia  to  the  United  States,  as  "one 
of  the  most  statesmanlike  and  patriotic  expositions 
of  the  subject  he  had  seen."  After  the  war  Mr. 
Kennedy  crossed  the  ocean  and  spent  some  time  in 
England  and  on  the  continent,  making  three  trips  to 
Europe.  altt)gether,  before  he  died.  He  made  the  ac- 
quaintance of  most  of  tiie  literary  men  of  the  period 
and  was  especially  intimate  with  Thackeray,  being 
said  to  have  written  the  fourth  chapter  in  the  fourth 
volume  of  "The  Virginians  "  at  the  request  of  its 
great  author,  on  accoimt  of  his  familiarity  with  the 
scenery  of  the  part  of  Virginia  described  in  it.  ^Mr. 
Kennedy  made  his  home  in  Baltimore  when  not  iu 
Washington  or  abroad  and  liis  residence  there  was  a 
literary  centre.  He  was  a  member  of  an  organiza- 
tion styled  the  "Monday  Club, "which  met  every 
Monday  at  the  house  of  some  one  of  its  meml)ers  for 
social  enjoyment  and  literary  recreation.  This  club 
was  peculiar  in  being  composed  of  four  doctors  of 
law,  four  doctors  of  divinity,  four  doctors  of  medi- 
cine and  four  gentlemen  of  superior  literary  attain- 
ments and  reputation.  At  the  meetings  of  this  club, 
Mr.  Keimedy  was  said  to  be  specially  notable  for 
the  brilliancy  of  his  conversational  abilities.  One  of 
his  earliest  literary  adventures,  ]iublislied  in  1818, 
was  the  "Baltimore  Red  Book,"  a  periodical  publi- 
cation, something  after  the  style  of  Paulding  and 
Irving's  "Salmagundi."  In  this  work  Kennedy 
■was  associated  with  Peter  Hoffman  C'ru.se,  who  died 
of  cholera  in  Baltimore  in  1832.  Kennedy  at  one 
time  occupied  as  his  town  house  the  former  resi- 
dence of  AVilliam  AVirt;a  curious  coincidence,  owing 
to  the  fact  tliat  he  published  his  "Memoirs  of  the 
Life  of  William  Wirt  "  jirior  to  this  period  and  that 
his  occupying  that  particular  house  was  purely  ac- 
cidental. Literature  was  more  a  pastime  with  >Ir. 
Kennedy  than  a  pursuit,  and  he  never  looked  ujion 
It  as  a  source  of  pecuniary  emoliunent.  His  first 
novel  was  "Swallow  Barn,"  which  was  published 
in  Philadeljihia  in  1882  and  whose  object  was  to 
give  a  desei'iption  of  the  manners  and  customs  prev- 
alent in  the  "  Old  Dominion  "  during  the  last  century. 
He  was  so  careless,  however,  with  regard  to  the 
success  or  reputation  of  his  literary  adventiu'es,  that 
when  the  tirst  edition  of  his  "  Swallow  Barn"  was 
exhausted,  he  paid  no  attention  to  its  republication, 
and  it  was  not  until  some  ten  j'ears  later  that  a  new 
edition  of  it  appeared.  His  next  novel  was  "Horse- 
Shoe  Robinson,  a  Tale  of  the  Tory  Ascendency" 
(1835).  Tliese  two  books  were  written  in  his  otlice 
in  the  city  of  Baltimore.  In  1833  Kennedy  was  one 
of  the  umpires  to  decide  as  to  the  best  tale  contrib- 
uted iu  answer  to  an  offer  of  a  ]irize  on  the  part  of  a 
literary  paper  published  in  Baltimore,  called  "The 
Visitor."  The  prize  was  awarded  to  Edgar  Allan 
Poe  for  his  story,  "A  Manuscript  Found  in  a  Bot- 
tle." Tiie  prize  was  one  hundred  dollars  and  was 
the  first  success  with  ^hicli  the  gifted  author  of 
"The  Raven"  liad  been  favored.  He  al.so  gained 
at  the  same  contest  a  prize  of  fifty  dollars,  offered 
for  the  best  poem  and  which  was  won  by  his 
"Coliseum,"  but  he  was  barred  out  on  account  of 
being  the  author  of  the  successful  tale.  This  inci- 
dent brought  Mr.  Kennedy  into  an  acquaintance 
"with  Poe,  whom  he  recommended  for  an  editorial 
position  on  the  "Southern  Literary  Messenger,"  in 
■which  publication  appeared  some  of  his  best  "stories. 
In  1838  Kennedy  wrote  and  published  liis  "  Rob  of 
the  Bowl:  A  Legend  of  St.  Inigoes."    He  also  wrote 


"At  Home  and  Abroad,  a  series  of  Essays,  with  a 
Journal  iu  Europe  in  1867-68"  (1872),  and  published 
a  large  number  of  discourses,  orations  and  news- 
paper contributions.  The  uniform  edition  of  all  of 
Mr.  Kennedy's  works  was  published  in  New  York 
in  1870,  in  ten  volumes.  Of  Mr.  Kennedy's  ability, 
so  able  a  critic  as  Alexander  Everett  said  "His  tal- 
ent in  this  respect  is  probably  not  inferior  to  that  of 
Irving.  Some  of  his  smaller  compositions,  in  which 
our  author  depends  merely  on  his  own  resources,  ex- 
liibit  a  point  and  vigor  of  thought,  and  a  felicity 
and  freshness  of  style  that  place  them  on  a  level 
■with  the  best  passages  of  the  "Sketch  Book."  Dur- 
ing the  latter  part  of  his  life,  Mr.  Kennedy  occupied 
a  residence  on  the  banks  of  tlie  Patapsco  a  few 
miles  from  Baltimore  and  in  the  immediate  vicinity 
of  a  large  number  of  cotton  manufactories,  in  one 
of  which  he  was  largely  interested.  Mr.  Kennedy 
was  a  member  and  constant  friend  of  the  Maryland 
Historical  Society  and  also  a  trustee  of  the  Peabody 
Institute,  founded  in  Baltimore  bv  Mr.  George  Pea- 
body  of  London.  On  Sept.  8,  1870,  a  fine  tribute  to 
his  memory  was  delivered  by  Robert  C.  Winthrop, 
which  was  afterward  published.  In  1871  appeared 
in  New  York  his  Life,  written  by  Henry  T.  Tucker- 
man.  Mr.  Kennedy  died  in  Newport,  R.  I.,  Aug. 
18,  1870. 

EWING,   Thomas,   secretary  of  the  interior. 
(See  Index.) 

STUART,  Alexander  Hugh  Holmes,  secre- 
tary of  the  interior,  was  born  in  Stauntun,  Va.,  Apr. 
2,  1807.  He  was  the  son  of  a  revolutionary  soldier, 
Archibald  Stuart,  who  is  said  to  have  studied  law  in 
the  same  office  with  Thomas  Jefferson,  and  after- 
ward rose  to  higli  positions  in  the  councils  of  the 
state.  Alexander  Stuart,  after  having  been  prepared 
for  a  university  course,  'svent  to  William  and  Mary 
College  for  a  year,  and  then  at- 
tended the  University  of  Virginia, 
■where  he  took  the  law  course, 
graduating  at  the  age  of  twenty- 
one,  and  being  admitted  to  prac- 
tice at  the  bar  in  the  same  3'ear. 
The  young  man  took  great  inter- 
est in  politics,  being  a  strong  ad- 
herent of  Henry  Clay.  He  was 
in  successful  practice  in  Staun- 
ton when,  in  1836,  he  was  elected 
a  member  of  tlie  lower  house  of 
the  Virginia  state  legislature,  and 
was  continuously  re-elected  un- 
til 1839,  when  he  declined  to  serve. 
In  1841  Mr.  Stuart  was  elected  a 
member  of  congress,  and  iu  1844 
was  a  presidential  elector  on  the 
whig  ticket,  and  filled  the  same 
position  on  the  Tavlor  ticket  in 
1848.  t^n  July  22,  1850,  he  as- 
sumed the  office  of  secretary  of  the  interior,  to 
which  he  had  been  appointed  by  President  Fillmore, 
and  in  which  he  continued  until  the  conclusion  of 
that  administration.  Mr.  Stuart  was  a  member  of 
the  convention  of  1856  which  nominated  Millard 
Fillmore  for  the  presidency,  and  from  1857  to  1861 
was  in  the  Virginia  state  senate.  He  was  a  strong 
Union  man  in  sentiment  at  theoutbreak  of  the  civil  war 
and  earnestly  resisted  the  secession  of  his  state,  while 
he  was  one  of  the  first  of  the  southern  leaders  to 
promote  reconciliation  and  political  agreement  after 
the  war.  But  although  elected  a  member  of  con- 
gress iu  1865,  he  was  m)able  to  take  his  seat  on 
account  of  the  "iron-clad"  oath.  In  1868  Mr.  Stu- 
art was  very  active  in  his  opposition  and  resistance 
to  the  objectionable  features  of  the  reconstruction  acts. 
In  1876  he  was  elected  rector  of  the  University  of 
Virginia,  and,  excepting  a  period  of  two  years — be- 
tween 1882  and  1884 — he  continued  to  fill  that  posi- 
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tion  until  1886,  when  he  resigned.  Mr.  Stuart  was 
a  member  of  tlie  lioard  of  trustees  of  tlie  Soulheru 
Educational  Fund  founded  by  George  Peabotly.  He 
was  also  for  many  years  president  of  the  Virginia 
Historical  Society. 

COLLAMER,  Jacob,  secretary  of  the  interior. 
(See  Iii(le-\.) 

HALIi,  Nathan  Kelsey,  postmaster-general, 
was  born  in  Marcellus,  Onondaga  Co.,  N.  Y.,  March 
10,  1810.  His  ancestors  were  English,  and  his  father 
removetl  from  New  England  to  New  York  sliortly 
before  tlie  birth  of  the  subject  of  this  sketch.  When 
the  boy  was  eight  years  old  tlie  family  settled  in  Erie 
county,  and  young  Hall  w  orked 
at  the  trade  of  a  shoemaker, 
which  was  his  father's,  and  piirt 
of  the  time  on  a  farm,  iiicking 
up  his  scliooliug  in  wiuler  at  the 
district  schools  of  the  neiglibor- 
hood.  In  1828  he  went  to  Au- 
roia,  and  into  the  office  of  Mil- 
lard Fillmore  to  study  law.  He 
was  admitted,  in  18113,  to  prac- 
tice at  the  bar,  and  !Mr.  Fillmore 
having  removed  to  Hullalo,  Mr. 
ll.ill  .settled  there  also  and  went 
inio  parlnership  with  him,  Sol- 
omon G.  Hayden  being  afler- 
ward  admitted  to  the  tirni,  which 
became  Fillmore.  Hall  &  Haj'- 
den,  and  the  most  prominent  law 
otlice  in  western  New  York, 
existing  until  1847.  In  1831 
and  until  1837  Mr.  Hall  held 
various  local  county  and  town  offices  in  Erie  county, 
including-  dejiuty  clerk  of  the  county,  clerk  of  I  lie 
board  of  supervisors,  and  city  attorney  and  alilcr- 
man  of  Buffalo.  In  1839  Gov.  Seward  appointed 
him  master  in  chancery,  and  in  1841  judge  of  the 
court  of  common  jileas.  He  was  elected  a  member 
of  the  .state  as.sembly  in  1845.  and  in  1847  became  a 
member  of  congress.  On  .July  20,  1850,  Mr.  Hall 
became  postmaster-general  in  the  cabinet  of  Mr.  Fill- 
more, and  continued  to  hold  that  office  until  18.52, 
when  he  was  apjiointed  U.  S.  judge  for  the  northern 
district  of  New  Yorli,  a  position  which  he  held  until 
his  death.  Judge  Hall  was  a  man  of  much  more 
than  ordinary  ability,  an  able  and  upright  judge,  and 
thoroughly  capable  and  qualified  for  administrative 
office.     He  died  at  ButTalo,  N.  Y.,  March  2,  1874. 

HUBBABD,  Samuel  Dickinson,  postmaster- 
general,  was  born  in  .Middletown,  Conn.,  Aug.  10, 
1799.  After  preparing  tor  college  he  was  sent  to 
Yale,  where  he  was  graduated  at  the  age  of  twenty, 
and  after  leaving  college  entered  a  law  office  with  the 
intention  of  devoting  himself  to  that  profession.  He 
became  suddenly  wealthy,  however,  by  inheritance, 
and  giving  up  the  law  invested  his  capital,  or  a  por- 
tion of  it,  in  manufacturing.  He  became  prominent 
in  his  neighborhood,  interested  himself  in  politics  as 
a  whig,  and  was  sent  to  congress  from  his  district  in 
1845,  serving  in  the  house  of  representatives  four 
years.  He  was  appointed  postmaster-general  by 
President  Fillmore,  and  assumed  the  office  Feb.  15, 
1852,  continuing  in  the  cabinet  until  the  close  of 
that  administration.  Keturning  to  Connecticut  he 
devoted  himself  to  educational  and  charitable  ob- 
jects, being  president  of  the  Middletown  Bible  Soci- 
ety until  his  death,  which  occurred  at  Middletown 
Oct.  8.  1855. 

JOHNSON,  Beverdy,  attorney-general.  (See 
Inde.x.) 

CRITTENDEN,  J.  J.,  attorney-general.  (See 
Index.) 

BUTLER,  William  Orlando,  soldier  and  can- 
didate for  vice-president  (1848),  was  born  in  Jessa- 
mine county,  Ky.,  in  1791,  of  a  family  memorable 
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for  military  renown.  His  grandfather,  a  native  of 
Ireland,  emigrated  to  America  about  the  middle  of 
the  last  century  and  settled  in  Pennsylvania.  He 
had  five  sons,  who  all  entered  the  Ameiican  army  on 
the  outbreak  of  the  revolutionary  war,  and  the 
patriotism  and  bravery  of  the  whole  family  became 
so  celebrated  that  Gen.  Washington  is  said  to  have 
once  given  as  a  toast,  "The  Butlers  and  their  five 
sons,"  while  Gen.  Lafayette  said  of  them,  "When 
I  want  a  thing  well  done  I  order  a  Butler  to  do  it." 
William  U.  was  the  son  of  Percival  Butler,  the 
fourth  of  tliese  five  brothers.  He  went  to  Transyl- 
vania University,  where  he  was  graduated  in  1813, 
anil  was  studying  law  in  the 
office  of  Robert  Wickliffe  when 
the  war  with  England  broke  out. 
Young  Butler  enlisted  as  a  pri- 
vate, but  was  elected  corporal 
before  the  army  marched,  and 
was  soon  made  ensign.  His  reg- 
iment, under  command  of  Gen. 
Winchester,  advanced  against 
the  enemy  near  Frenchtown  on 
the  river  Hai.siu,  and  fought  two 
battles,  one  on  Jan.  18,  1813,  in 
which  the  Americans  were  vic- 
toriou.s,  and  another  four  days 
later,  wlien  they  were  defeated 
and  young  Butler  received  a 
dangerous  wound,  being  one 
of  the  few,  however,  who  es- 
caped the  massacre  by  which 
the  British  Col.  Proctor  dis- 
graced him.self  in  violation  of 
his  word  of  honor.  He  was  captured  and  carried 
through  Canada  to  Fort  Niagara,  where  he  remained 
imtil  1.S14,  when  he  was  exchanged,  and  returning 
home  was  ordered  South  with  the" rank  of  captain  to 
join  Gen.  Jackson.  He  was  present  at  the  attack  on 
Peusacola  and  in  the  fighting  before  New  Orleans  on 
Dec.  23d.  He  also  fought  in  the  celebrated  battle 
of  .Jan.  8th,  and  was  brevetted  major  for  his  conduct 
on  this  occasion,  while  Gen.  Jackson  appointed  him 
a  member  of  his  stall'.  In  1817  he  returned  to  the  study 
of  the  law,  and  was  admitted  to  practice.  He  married 
and  settled  on  his  patrimonial  estate  at  the  union  of 
the  Ohio  and  Kentucky  rivers,  where  he  continued 
to  reside  for  twenty-five  years.  He  served  in  the 
legislature  and  also  from  1839  to  1843  as  a  member 
of  congress.  He  ran  for  governor  for  the  state  of 
Kentucky  in  1844,  but  was  defeated.  He  succeeded, 
however,  in  largely  diminishing  the  usual  majority 
of  the  wliig  party.  On  the  outbreak  of  the  war  with 
Mexico,  Col.  Butler  was  created  a  major-general  and 
marched  with  the  Kentucky  and  other  volunteers  to 
the  aid  of  Gen.  Taylor.  In  the  siege  of  Monterey, 
Butler  was  second  in  command,  and  while  bravely 
leading  his  men  during  the  street  fighting,  was 
wounded  and  carried  from  the  field.  After  he  had 
recovered  he  joined  Gen.  Scott  and  was  present  at 
the  capture  of  the  city  of  Mexico.  Congress  pre- 
sented him  with  a  sword  of  honor  for  his  bravery  at 
Monterey,  and  the  state  of  Kentucky  gave  him  an- 
other. Gen.  Butler  was  in  command  at  the  battle  of 
Saltillo  and  was  commander-in-chief  of  the  army, 
succeeding  Gen.  Scott,  at  the  time  of  the  declaration 
of  peace.  May  29,  1848.  The  national  democratic  con- 
vention the  same  year  nominated  Gen.  Cass  and  Wil- 
liam O.  Butler  for  president  and  vice-president,  but 
they  were  defeated  by  Van  Buren  and  Adams.  In 
1855  he  was  offered  the  appointment  of  governor  of 
Nebraska,  but  declined  it.  In  1861  he  went  to  Wash- 
ington as  a  member  of  the  "Peace  Congress."  He 
published  a  collection  of  poems,  called  "The  Boat- 
man's Horn,  and  Other  Poems."  A  life  of  him  by 
Francis  P.  Blair,  Jr.,  was  published  in  1848.  He 
died  in  CarroUton,  Ky.,  Aug.  6,  1880. 
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CLARKE,  James  Freeman,  clergyman,  re- 
former, and  author,  was  born  at  Hanover,  N.  H., 
Apr.  4,  1810.  He  was  taken  in  infancy  to  Newton, 
Mass.,  and  cared  for  by  his  grandfather,  James 
Freeman,  pastor  of  King's  Chapel  in  Boston,  who 
conducted  his  early  education  on  a  peculiar  and  ad- 
mirable plan,  described  in  his  autobiography.  At 
ten  he  was  sent  to  the  Boston  Latin  School,  and  at 
fifteen  to  Harvard,  where  he  had  for  classmates  O. 
W.  Holmes,  B.  R.  Curtis,  B.  Pierce,  W.  H.  Chan- 
ning,  and  others  eminent  in  after  life.  In  his  .senior 
year  he  was  intimate  with  Margaix't  Fuller,  who  ex- 
ercised a  deep  influence  upon  him.  and  to  whose 
memoir  (1852)  he  contributed.  Graduating  in  1S2S), 
and  from  the  Cambridge  Divinity  School  in  1833,  he 
went  at  once  to  Louisville,  Ky.,  to  assume  a  Unita- 
rian pastorate.  There  he  remained  until  1840,  hav- 
ing for  his  closest  companion  a  brother  of  the  poet 
Keats,  editing  from  1836  to  1839  the  "AVestern  Mes- 
senger," to  which  R.  W.  Emer.son  sent  "Good-bye, 
Proud  World,"  and  other  poems,  and  translating 
De  Witte's  "Theodore"  (2  vols.,  1840).  Early  in 
1841  he  returned  to  Boston  and  became  pastor  of  the 
Church  of  the  Disciples,  a  small  flock  gathered  to 
"co-operate  in  the  study  and  practice  of  Chris- 
tianity. "  Their  cluirch  was  free,  their  tendencies  con- 
servative yet  liberal,  and  while  receiving  the  impress 
of  their  minister's  independent 
mind  and  most  tolerant  spirit, 
they  gave  him  freer  scope  than 
lie  might  have  foimd  else- 
where. Yet  when  he  exchang- 
ed pulpits  with  Theodore  Park- 
er, Jan.  26,  1845,  some  fifteen 
of  his  leading  parishioners  for- 
sook him.  This  loss  he  pro- 
voked, as  he  said,  not  because 
he  had  any  sympathy  with  Mr. 
Parker's  views,  for  he  was  al- 
ways "asupernaturalist  in  tlie- 
ology;"  but  he  could  not  sit 
.still  and  see  an  honest  man 
tabooed  for  his  opinions.  In 
the  same  year,  though  not  form- 
ally an  abolitionist,  he  drew  up 
the  protest  which  was  signed  by 
178  Unitarian  ministers  against 
slavery  as  unchristian  and  inhuman.  He  compiled 
the  seVvice-book  and  the  hymn-book  for  his  congre- 
gation, 1844 :  the  enlarged  edition,  1856,  contained 
some  very  beautiful  lyrics  of  his  own,  and  the  selec- 
tions showed  delicate  taste  and  the  widest  catholic- 
ity. This  charge  he  held  through  life,  except  for 
the  years  1851-52,  when  failure  of  health  indviced  a 
long  rest  at  his  wife's  home  in  western  Pennsylvania 
and  in  Europe.  He  was  a  diligent  writer,  and  liis 
books  had  a  wide  circulation  and  great  influence. 
In  the  "Life  and  Military  Services  of  Gen.  ^Ym. 
Hull"  (1848),  he  endeavored  to  rehabilitate  the  fame 
of  an  unfortunate  relative.  "Eleven  Weeks  in  Eu- 
rope "and  "  The  Christian  Doctrine  of  Forgiveness 
of  Sin"  (1853)  were  followed  by  "Christian Doctrine 
of  Prayer"  (1854-56),  and  a  volume  of  sermons, 
"The  Hour  which  Cometh  and  Now  Is"  (1804). 
His  "Orthodoxy,  its  Truths  and  Errors"  (1866) 
was  said  to  receive  more  favor  from  the  "orthodox  " 
than  from  his  own  people;  he  claimed  that  "a 
rational  Unitarian  has  no  quarrel  with  a  rational 
Trinitarian. "  Of  his  ' '  Ten  Great  Religions  "  the  first 
volume  (1870)  reached  a  twenty-second  edition  in 
1886;  the  second  volume  did  not  appear  till  1883.  This 
book  "has  done  more  than  any  other  to  increase  the 
popular  appreciation  of  the  non-Christian  religions." 
His  later  volumes  were:  "Steps  of  Belief"  (1870); 
"Common  Sense  in  Religion"  (1874);  "Go  up  High- 
er; or.  Religion  in  Common  Life"  (1877);  "Essen- 
tials and  Non-essentials  in  Religicm"  (1878);  "Me- 


morial and  Biographical  Sketches  "  (1878);  "Self-Cul- 
ture" (1880);  "Events  and  Epochs  in  Religious 
History"  (1881);  "Legend  of  Thomas  Didymus,  the 
Jewish  Skeptic  "  (1881);  "  Anti-Slavery  Days  "  (1883); 
"Ideas  of  the  Apostle  Paul  Translated  into  their 
Modern  Equivalents"  (1884);  "Manual  of  Unitari- 
an Belief  "(  1884);  "  Every-day  Religion"  (1886); 
"Vexed  Questions"  (1886).  His  interest  in  astron- 
omy, inherited  from  his  father,  appeared  in  "How 
to  Find  the  Stars"  (1878);  in  1859  he  went  to  Illinois 
to  see  a  total  eclipse  of  the  sun.  For  poetry  he  had 
a  genuine  and  precious  gift,  though  he  wrcite  too 
little  of  it.  and  published  but  one  volume  "Exotics" 
(1876);  in  this,  seventy-four  of  the  ninety  translations 
arehisown,  and  of  great  merit.  Oneof  his  finest  lyrics 
was  written  on  his'seventy-eighth  birthday,  but  nine 
weeks  before  his  death.  Dr.  Clarke's  greatness 
came  largely  from  the  breadth  of  his  sympathies 
and  the  manly  force  of  his  nature.  Strictly  speak- 
ing, he  was  not  a  deep  scholar  nor  a  sy.stcmatic 
thinker;  but  his  reading  was  alwaj's  fruitful,  and  his 
thinking  was  his  own.  Earnestly  devout,  and  semi- 
evangelical  in  his  opinions,  he  took  nothing  on  hear- 
say or  from  tradition;  and  doctrines,  whether  ven- 
erable or  novel,  came  freshly  from  his  lips  or  pen. 
If  a  current  of  thought  might  pass  beyond  him,  a 
recognition  of  brotherhood  could  not.  His  fearless 
sincerity  made  him  original;  as  in  earlier  days  he 
exchanged  with  Parker,  so  in  later  j-ears  he  invited 
Charles  Bradlaugh  to  address  his  Sunday-school, 
which  was  done  to  edification.  It  was  with  topics 
as  with  men — none  were  foreign  or  indifferent  to 
him.  He  was  proud  of  his  great  collection  of  auto- 
graphs, and  especially  of  a  letter  of  Daniel  Boone. 
He  came  to  the  front  in  politics  when  he  saw  occa- 
sion, as  when  he  stoutly  opposed  Gen.  B.  F.  Butler's 
candidacy  for  governor.  His  influence  was  great, 
and  his  activities  varied  and  constant ;  every  good 
cause  found  in  him  an  advocate,  and  he  cham- 
pioned whoever  -was  opjiressed.  He  was  a  trustee 
of  the  Boston  Public  Libi-ary  ;  a  member  of  the 
Massachusetts  Board  of  Education;  long  an  over- 
seer of  Harvard,  which  gave  him  the  degree  of 
D.D.  in  1863;  its  professor  of  natural  religion  and 
Christian  doctrine,  1867-71,  and  its  lecturer  on  Eth- 
nic Religions  1876-77.  The  forceful  beauty  and  lofty 
indejiendence  of  his  character  won  a  host  of  admiring 
friends,  and  his  unresting  diligence  foiuid  a  far 
larger  audience  than  any  man's  voice  can  command 
on  Sundays.  He  died,  deeply  beloved  and  widely 
honored,  at  his  suburban  liome  in  Jamaica  Plain, 
June  8,  1888.  In  1883  he  had  written  an  aiUobiog- 
raphy  to  1840;  this,  with  selections  from  his  diary 
and  correspondence,  was  edited  by  E,  E.  Hale,  and 
published  early  in  1891. 

DANFORTH,  Joshua  Noble,  clergyman,  was 
born  in  Pitlstield.  ^Mass.,  Apr.  1,  1798.  He  was  grad- 
uated from  Williams  College  in  1818,  studied  at  the 
theological  seminary  at  Princeton,  was  oidained  in 
1825,  and  became  pastor  of  the  church  at  New  Castle, 
Del.,  but  in  1828  he  removed  to  Washington,  D.  C, 
to  take  charge  of  a  church  in  that  city.  In  1832  he 
became  agent  of  the  American  Colonization  Society, 
holding  this  position  for  two  years,  and  was  one  of 
tho.se  who  sneered  at  the  "men  with  more  blood 
than  brains, "  who  were  attempting  to  abolish  slavery. 
In  1834  he  accepted  a  call  to  the  Congregational 
church  at  Lee,  Slass.,  where  he  remained  foin-  years, 
removing  to  Alexandria,  Ya.,  to  take  charge  of  the 
Second  Presbyterian  church.  He  was  ageiit  for  the 
American  Colonization  Society  a  second  time  in  1860. 
In  1855  he  received  the  degree  of  D.  D.  from  Dclaw-are 
College.  Mr.  Danforth  has  made  numerous  con- 
tributions to  both  the  religious  and  sectdar  press. 
He  has  pidflished  "  Gleanings  and  Groupings  from 
a  Pastor's  Portfolio"  (New  York,  1852).  He  died 
Nov.  14,  1861. 
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PIERCE,  Franklin,  foiirtpontli  priwidcnt  of 
the  United  States,  was  born  in  Ilillsliorouuli,  N.  II., 
Nov.  33,  1804.  Gen.  Pierce  deseeniieil  i'rom  Gen. 
Benjamin  Pierce,  wlio  was  one  of  the  early  settlers 
(if  Hillsborough,  though  born  at  the  town  now 
known  as  Lowell,  Mass.,  in  1757.  He  fought  through- 
out the  revolutionary  war,  rose  to  the  rank  of  cap- 
tain, and  received  his  honorable  discharge  at  West 
Point  in  17S4.  In  1789.  after  twelve  succeeding 
years,  he  was  a  member  of  the  state  legislature.  In 
the  meantime  he  had  always  felt  keenly  the  disad- 
vantages of  a  defective  education,  and  he  determined 
that  his  son  should  have  a  more 
agreeable  and  satisfactory  experi- 
ence. Young  Franklin  Pierce,  ac- 
cordingly, was  sent  to  the  academy 
at  Hancock,  and  afterward  to  that 
of  Fraucestown,  to  prepare  for  col- 
lege. At  the  age  of  si.\teen  he  en- 
tered Bowdoin  College,  from  which 
he  was  graduated  in  183-1.  He  chose 
the  law  as  a  profession,  and  studied 
in  the  oflice  of  .Indge  'Woodbury, 
of  Portsmouth,  N.  H.,and  after- 
ward for  two  years  at  the  law 
school  in  Northampton,  Mass.,  and 
in  the  office  of  Judge  Parker  at 
Amherst.  In  1827  he  was  admit- 
ted to  the  bar  and  began  to  prac- 
tice at  Hillsborough.  He  was  for 
a  long  time  unsuccessful,  though 
he  did  eventually  reach  a  position 
of  eminence  at  the  bar.  The  same 
fn  which  he  began  to  practice,  his  fa- 
ther was  elected  governor  of  New  Hampshire, 
and  two  years  later  Franklin  Pierce  was  elected 
to  the  state  legislature  from  his  native  town.  He 
held  this  po,sition  for  four  successive  years,  and  in 
the  two  latter  was  speaker  of  the  house.  His  ex- 
perience in  the  New  Hampshire  legislature  gave  him 
clearness  and  accuracy  of  judgment  and  perception, 
and  general  ability  as  a  presiding  officer.  He  was 
considered  a  rising  man,  and  in  1833  was  elected  a 
member  of  congress.     Here  he  was  appointed  on 


year,  1837 


important  committees  and  did  a  large  sliarc  of  the 
drudgery  of  the  committee-rooms.  In  the  mean- 
time a  sincere  friendship  existed  between  President 
Jackson  and  Mr.  Pierce.  The  latter  remained  in 
the  house  of  representatives  four  years,  and  in  1837 
was  elected  to  the  senate,  where  he  found  himself 
among  such  eminent  men  as  Calhoun,  Webster, 
Clay,  Silas  AVright,  Levi  Woodbury,  James  Bu- 
chanan, and  many  others.  He  did  very  little  speak- 
ing- until  1840,  when,  the  subject  of  pen.sion  claimants 
being  up,  and  Mr.  Pierce  having  in  committee  thor- 
oughly acquainted  himself  with  the  subject,  he  de- 
livered a  speech  which  was  highly  applauded  and 
recognized  as  covering  the  subject  with  a  proper 
sense  of  justice  as  well  as  sympathy.  There  were 
times  when  Mr.  Pierce  rose  in  his  speeches  and  ad- 
dresses to  a  very  high  pitch  of  eloquence,  while  his 
thorough  education  and  wide  reading  had  so  tilled 
his  mind  that  he  was  never  at  a  loss  for  a  happy 
illustration.  As  an  illustration  of  this,  the  following 
quotation  may  be  given  of  a  speech  which  he  made 
in  the  senate,  in  reply  to  the  plea  of  "State  neces- 
sitj' "  made  by  the  opposition  or  whig  party  as  a 
reason  for  their  wholesale  turning  out  of  officials  on 
account  of  political  opinion.  Of  this  plea  of  "  State 
necessity  "  he  said:  "  It  was  the  plea  of  the  au.stere 
and  ambitious  Strafford  in  the  days  of  Charles  I. ;  it 
tilled  the  Bastile  of  France  and  lent  its  sanction  to 
the  terrible  atrocities  perpetrated  there.  It  was  this 
plea  which  snatched  the  mild,  eloquent  and  patri- 
otic Camille  Desmoulins  from  his  young  and  beau- 
tiful wife  and  hurried  liim  to  the  guillotine,  with 
thousands  of  others  equally  unoffending  and  inno- 
cent. It  was  u])on  this  plea  the  greatest  of  generals, 
if  not  men — you  cannot  mistake  me,  I  mean"  him  the 
presence  of  whose  very  ashes  within  the  past  few 
months  sufficed  to  stir  the  hearts  of  a  continent— it 
was  upon  this  plea  that  he  abjured  the  noble  wife 
who  had  thrown  light  and  gladness  around  his  hum- 
l)ler  days,  and  by  her  own  lofty  energies  and  high 
intellect  had  encouraged  his  aspirations^  It  was  up- 
on this  plea  that  he  coinmitted  that  worst  and  most 
fatal  act  of  his  eventful  hfe.  Upon  this  plea,  too, 
he  drew  around  liis  person  the  imperial  toga.    It  has 
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in  all  times,  in  every  age,  been  the  foe  of  liberty  and 
the  indispensable  stay  of  usurpation."  Mr.  Pierce 
retired  from  the  U.  S.  senate  in  1843  and  settled  in 
Concord,  whei'e  he  resumed  his  legal  practice.  In 
1844  he  was  offered  the  appointment  of  U.  S.  sen- 
ator, but  he  declined  it.  He  also  declined  the  nomi- 
nation of  the  democratic  convention  for  governor, 
and  in  1846  the  post  of  attorney-general  of  the  United 
States,  offered  him  by  President  Polk.  In  view  of 
all  this,  it  was  a  remarkable  thing  that  on  the  out- 
break of  the  Me.xiciin  war  Mr.  Pierce  should  have 
entered  the  army,  enlisting  as  a  private  in  the  ranks 
of  a  company  which  was  being  raised  in  Concord. 
He  received  the  appointment  of  colonel  of  the  9tli 
regiment,  and  soon  after,  in  March,  1847,  he  was 
commissioned  as  brigadier-general  in  the  army.  On 
June  27th  of  the  same  year  Gen.  Pierce  arrived  in 
Vera  Cruz,  disembarked  his  troops  and  began  his 
march  to  join  Gen.  Scott.  It  was  shortly  after  the 
arrival  of  these  reinforcements  that  the  latter  began 
his  movement  on  the  city  of  Mexico.  At  the  battle 
of  Contreras,  Aug.  19th,  Gen.  Pierce  was  severely  in- 
jured by  the  fall  of  his  horse.  He  led  his  brigade, 
however,  on  the  following  day,  but  so  great  was  the 
strain  upon  him  that  he  fell  and  lay  upon  the  field 
under  the  tremendous  tire  of  Cheriibuspo  imtil  the 
enemy  was  routed  and  driven  from  the  field.  Gen. 
Pierce  remained  in  Mexico  until  the  war  was  over, 
when  he  returned  home,  and  in  1850  was  elected  pres- 
ident of  the  constitutional  convention  of  New  Hamp- 
shire. On  June  13,  1853,  tlie  democratic  national 
convention,  which  met  for  the  selection  of  their  can- 
didate for  president  of  tlie  United  States,  assembled 
at  Baltimore.  The  nominating  came  to  a  deadlock, 
as  thirty-flve  ballotings  were  held  without  resulting 
in  the  choice  of  any  one  of  the  prominent  leaders 
before  the  convention.  At  the  next  ballot  the  dele- 
gation from  Virginia  named  Franklin  Pierce.  He 
continued  to  increase  with  every  successive  ballot 
until  the  forty-ninth,  when  his  votes  were  282,  with 
eleven  for  all  other  candidates.  Gen.  Pierce  was 
elected  by  a  large  majority,  and  entered  upon  his 
administration  March  4,  1853,  Mr.  King  of  Ala- 
bama being  elected  vice-president.  The  adminis- 
tration of  Gen.  Pierce  was  remarkable  for  its  con- 
flicts in  regard  to  slavery,  while  there  were  nu- 
merous important  interests  which  became  a  part 
of  its  history.  In  the  first  year  of  his  admin- 
istration a  corps  of  engineers  was  despatched  by 
the  government  to  explore  a  route  for  a  Pacific 
railroad.  The  same  year  witnessed  the  settlement 
of  the  Mexican  boundary  dispute  under  tlie  transac- 
tion known  as  the  Gadsden  purchase  of  territory 
which  afterward  became  known  as  Arizona.  Tlie 
same  year  was  also  signalized  by  the  opening  of  in- 
tercourse between  the  United  States  and  the  hith- 
erto exclusive  empire  of  Japan.  The  next  year  a 
commercial  treaty  was  concluded  between  these  two 
powers  through  the  labors  of  Townsend  Harris 
(q.  v.).  On  Jnly  14,  1853,  the  second  World's  Fair 
took  place  in  the  building  known  as  the  Crystal  Pal- 
ace, erected  in  New  York  for  that  purpose,  and 
which  was  afterward  destroyed  by  fire.  During  the 
first  three  years  of  the  administration  great  public 
disturbance  was  caused  by  the  filibustering  expedi- 
tions into  Central  America  undertaken  by  Gen.  Wil- 
liam Walker,  "The  Gray-eyed  Man  of  Destiny." 
Although  there  was  a  falling  ofT  of  these  expedi- 
tions for  a  time,  they  were  renewed  and  continued 
until  1860,  on  Sept.  3d  of  which  year  Walker,  hav- 
ing been  captured,  was  courtmartialed  and  shot. 
Difficulties  with  Cuba  endangered  the  peaceful  rela- 
tions existing  between  the  United  States  and  Spain. 
It  was  during  this  period  that  James  Buchanan,  who 
had  been  appointed  minister  to  England,  in  company 
with  other  representatives  of  the  United  States 
abroad,  met  at  Ostend  in  Belgium  and  prepared  the 


instrument  known  as  the  Ostend  Manifesto,  which 
favored  the  purchase  and  annexation  of  Cuba  by  the 
United  States,  but  nothing  came  of  this  act.  In 
1854  the  Kansas  and  Nebraska  bill  was  debated  in 
congress  and  finally  carried  by  the  minoritj'  uniting 
with  the  southern  meniljers.  and  it  was  signed  by 
President  Pierce.  This  practically  repealed  the  Mis- 
souri compromise  and  reopened  the  whole  slavery 
question.  There  was  terrible  faction  fighting  in  Kan- 
sas, where  two  rival  governments  were  established 
as  the  result  and  civil  war  ensued,  lasting  for  nearly 
a  year.  In  the  lalter  part  of  1856  Pi-esideiit  Pierce 
appointed  John  W.  Gearv.  of  Pennsylvania,  military 
governor  of  Kansas,  whither  he  repaired  with  full 
powers  to  restore  order  bj'  such  means  as  might  in 
his  judgment  be  best  calculated  to  accomplish  this 
result.  Fortunately  he  was  successful  in  bringing 
about  a  condition  of  peace,  but  in  the  meantime  the 
slavery  agitation  had  extended  into  all  parts  of  the 
Union,  and  the  new  republican  party  brought  for- 
ward John  C.  Fremont,  of  California,  as  the  anti- 
slavery  candidate  for  the  presidency,  and  although 
he  was  defeated,  and  James  Buchanan,  the  demo- 
cratic candidate,  elected,  the  slavery  question  con- 
tinued to  disturb  politics,  the  situation  culminating 
in  1860  in  the  election  of  Mr.  Lincoln  and  the  out- 
break of  the  war  of  the  rebellion.  On  the  expira- 
tion of  Mr  Pierce's  tei'in  of  oftice  he  retired  to  pri- 
vate life  at  Concord.  Perhaps  the  strongest  of  all 
his  friendships  was  that  with  Nathaniel  Hawthorne, 
who,  when  he  was  a  candidate  for  the  presidency, 
wrote  a  life  of  Franklin  Pierce,  certainly  one  of  the 
most  graceful  and  beautiful  ti'ibutes  ever  made  by 
an  author  to  Iiis  friend.  They  continued  as  close  an 
association  as  was  possible  after  Mr.  Pierce's  return 
to  Concord,  and  were  traveling  together  when  Mr. 
Hawthorne  died.  During  the  remainder  of  the  ex- 
president's  life  he  suffered  under  the  shadow  of 
numerous  domestic  afHictions.  He  died  at  Con- 
cord, N.  H..  Oct.  8,  1S69. 

PIERCE,  Jane  Means  (Appleton),  wife  of 
President  Pierce,  was  liorn  at  Hampton,  N.  H., 
March  12,  1806,  daughter  of  Rev.  Jesse  Appleton, 
D.D.,  who  was  called  to  the 
presidency  of  Bowdoiu  College 
while  she  was  an  infant.  Miss 
Appleton  was  gifted  with  a 
strong  mind,  an  acutely  sensitive 
organism,  and  a  delicate  body. 
At  the  age  of  twenty-eight  she 
married  "Franklin  "Pierce,  of 
Hillsborough,  then  a  member  of 
the  lower  house  of  congress. 
Her  marriage  brought  her  into 
public  life,  and  subsequently  she 
performed  the  duties  of  her  po- 
sition as  mistress  of  the  White 
House  with  a  marvelous  cour- 
age, considering  her  extremely 
delicate  health,  and  the  fact  that 
she  cared  nothing  for  fashionable 
life,  preferring  the  quiet  comfort 
of  her  New  England  home.  The 
loss  of  her  youngest  son,  a  prom- 
ising boy  of  thirteen  years,  just  two  months  before  Mr. 
Pierce's  inauguration,  was  a  shock  from  which  she 
never  entirely  recovered.  He  was  travehng  with 
his  parents  when  an  accident  threw  the  train  down 
a  steep  embankment,  and  the  lad  was  instantly 
killed.  Notwithstanding  this  sorrow,  Mrs.  Pierce 
was  seldom  absent  from  the  public  receptions  at  the 
White  House,  and  presided  at  the  state  dinners  and 
other  social  functions.  She  was  a  woman  of  ex- 
treme delicacy  and  purity  of  mind,  a  true  Chri-stian 
and  when  sheleft  tlieWliite  House  she  left  a  host  of 
warm  friends  behind  her  in  Washington.  Mrs.  Pierce 
died  at  Andover,  Mass.,  Dec.  3,  1863. 
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KING,  William  Rufus,   vice-president  of  the 

Uuiteil  States,  was  born  iu  Sampson  county,  N.  C, 
Apr.  6,  1786.  He  was  the  sou  of  William  Iving,  a 
delegate  to  the  North  Carolina  convention  on  the 
adoption  of  the  constitution  of  the  United  States. 
William  K.  King  studied  in  the  public  schools,  and 
was  sent  to  the  Universit)'  of  North  Carolina,  where 
he  was  graduated  in  1803.  He  afterward  entered 
the  law  office  of  William  Duffy,  at  Fayetteville,  and 
was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1806,  being  elected  in  the 
same  year  a  member  of  the  state  legislature,  and  by 
that  body  appointed  solicitor  for 
the  district  of  Wilmington,  N.  C. 
Mr.  King  was  again  elected  to 
the  legislature  in  1808-9,  and  in 
1810  became  a  member  of  con- 
gress as  a  democrat,  being  the 
yoimgest  member  of  the  house. 
lie  continued  in  congress  until 
1816,  when  he  received  the  ap- 
jiointment  of  secretary  of  lega- 
tion to  the  kingdom  of  Naples, 
accompanying  AVilliamPinckuey 
who  had  been  appointed  minis- 
ter, and  afterward  going  with  Mr. 
I'inckney  to  Ku.ssia  in  the  same 
position.  He  remained  abioad 
two  years,  when  he  returned  to 
America  and  settled  in  Dallas 
county,  Ala.,  and  he  was  a  dele- 
gate to  the  convention  which  or- 
fanized  the  state  government.  He  was  the  tirst  United 
tates  senator  from  Alabama,  serving  until  1844,  when 
he  was  appointed  bj'  President  John  Tyler  minister  to 
France.  While  in  Paris  he  succeeded  in  preventing 
the  French  government  from  imiting  with  England 
in  a  protest  against  the  annexation  of  Texas  to  the 
United  States.  Mr.  King  applied  to  be  recalled  in 
1846,  and  two  years  later  was  sent  to  the  senate  to 
fill  out  an  imexpired  term,  and  in  1849  was  elected 
for  the  full  term  of  six  years,  serving  in  1850  as 
president  of  the  senate.  On  the  election  of  Franklin 
Pierce  as  president  of  the  United  States  iu  1852,  Mr. 
King  was  elected  vice-president  on  the  same  ticket; 
but  his  health  failed,  and  he  was  ordered  by  his 
physicians  to  Cuba  before  the  inauguration  took 
place.  A  special  act  of  congress  was  passed  to  ena- 
ble him  to  take  the  oath  of  otfice  in  Cuba,  which  he 
did.  He  returned  to  the  United  States  in  April, 
1853,  and  ivpaired  immediately  to  Alabama,  his 
health  being  eomiiletelv  shattered.  He  died  near 
Cahawba,  l)allas  Co.,  Ala.,  Apr.  18,  1853. 

MARCY,  W.  L.,  secretary  of  war.  (See  Index.) 
GUTHRIE,  James,  secretarv  of  the  treasuiy, 
was  born  iu  Nelson  county,  Ky.,  Dec.  5,  1T93.  Re- 
motely he  came  from  Scottish  blood,  but  his  more 
immediate  ancestors  immigrated  to  America  from 
Ireland.  His  father,  Gen.  Adam  Guthrie,  was  an 
early  pioneer  who  went  westward  from  Virginia. 
His  son  James  received  his  education  at  an  academy 
at  Bardstown,  and  when  he  was  about  twenty  years 
of  age  he  began  business  by  taking  produce  to  New 
Orleans  on  flat-boats  and  returning  home  by  land 
through  the  Indian  country  with  his  profits.  He 
began  to  study  law  with  Judge  Rowan,  of  Bards- 
town, and  at  the  end  of  two  years  was  admitted 
to  the  bar,  and  iu  1820  went  to  Louisville  and  be- 
gan practice.  He  soon  began  to  be  recognized  as 
a  young  man  of  promise,  and  was  appointed  by  the 
governor  prosecuting  attorney  for  the  county,  and 
fulfilled  the  duties  of  his  office  with  great  zeal  and 
ability.  While  still  a  young  man  he  excited  the  an- 
imosity of  a  member  of  the  bar,  named  Hays,  who 
attacked  him  in  the  street  and  shot  him  in  the  groin, 
producing  a  wound  which  confined  Mr.  Guthrie  to 
his  bed  for  years  and  left  him  lame  forever  after. 
The  occurrence  produced  such  a  condition  of  pop- 


ular indignation  that  the  man  Hays  was  driven  out 
of  town  and  not  long  after  committed  suicide.  From 
1821-30  Mr.  Guthrie  was  engaged  in  hot  political 
contests,  arising  out  of  faction  fighting,  in  which  he 
proved  himself  a  bitter  antagonist,  and  became  thor- 
roughly  equipped  in  political  warfare.     He  became 
a  Jackson  democrat,  and  secured  Kentucky  for  the 
hero  of  New  Orleans  when  the  latter  was  elected 
president.     For  nine  years  successively  Mr.  Guthrie 
was  elected  from  Louisville  to  the  lower  branch  of 
the  legislature,  and  was  six  years  in  the  senate,  at 
the  euil  of  which  time  he  declined  re-election.     In 
1851  he  was  president  of  the  convention  which  re- 
vised the  constitution  of  the  state.     Throughout  his 
career  Mr.  Guthrie  was  distinguished  for  his  person- 
al courage  and  determination,  and  for  the  inflexi- 
bility ofhis  democracy.     At  one  time,  during  an 
unu.sually  exciting  election,  a  combination  of  ruf- 
fians was"  organized  to  kill  hira  if  he  attempted  to 
deposit  a  vote,  or  to  assist  his  friends,  and  he  was 
urged  not  to  risk  his  life  on  the  occasion.     He,  how- 
ever, artncd  himself  with  a  pistol,  went  up  to  the 
polls  and  voted.     On  another  occasion,  when  a  re- 
spected citizen  of  Louisville  had  been  murdered,  and 
the  prisoner  was  in  danger  of  being  lynched,  the 
judge  ordered  the  sheriff  lo  bring  him  into  court, 
whereupon  the  sheriff  said  that  therewere  5,000   fu- 
rious citizens  about  the  jail  ready  to  tear  the  mur- 
derer in  pieces  as  soon  as  they  could  reach  him.    The 
judge  ordered  him  to  summon  the 
foue  comitatus.    To  this  the  sheriff 
i-eplicd  that  he  had  done  so,  and 
could  not  get  a  force  sufficient  for 
the   purpose.     Mr.    Guthrie,    who 
was  sitting  in  court,  raised  his  head 
and  .said  to  the  sheriff  :  "Summon 
me."      This   was    done,  and    Mr. 
Guthrie  accompanied   the    sheriff 
to  the  jail,  took  the  man  out  and, 
grasping  him  by  the  breast  of  his 
coat,  carried   hira  safely  through 
the   crowd   to  the  court-room,  his 
presence  and  bearing  overawing  the 
mob.   Mr.  Guthrie  was  the  founder 
of  the  railroad  system  of  Kentucky, 
securing  subscriptions  and  grants 
for  the"  new   roads,   and   through 
his    own    personal    influence   and 
means  carrying  these  undertakings 
through  successfully.     He  also  se- 
cured a  charter  for  "the  University  of  Louisville  and 
one  for  the  Bank  of  Louisville.    In  1853  ]\[r.  Guthrie 
was  invited  by  President  Franklin  Pierce  to  take 
the  position  of  secretary  of  the  treasury  of  the  Unit- 
ed States,  and  he  continued  a  member  of  the  admin- 
istration until  its  close.     As  secretary  of  the  treasury 
Mr.  Guthrie  succeeded  in  overcoming  a  number  of 
abuses,  among  others  the  employment  of  secret  in- 
spectors of  customs,  and  a  large  number  of  unneces- 
sary officers,  and  the  use  of  "the  public   funds  by 
bankers  and   other  political   favorites,  which   had 
previously  been  quite  the  custom.     At  the  time  he 
entered  the  trea.sury  the  unsettled  accounts  and  bal- 
ances amounted  to  the  sum  of  $132,000,000,  which, 
by  his  economy  and  his  judicious  methods,  he  re- 
diiced  in  four  years  to  $24,000,000.     Besides  this, 
during   the   satne  period  the  navy  was  largely  in- 
creased, many  public  edifices  were  erected,  and  $10,- 
000,000  was  paid  to  Mexico  for  the  Mesilla  Valley. 
Another  great  improvement  which  he  made  in  the 
treasury  department  was  a  change  in  the  system  of 
rendering  accounts;  the  practice  being  at  that  time 
to  submit  accounts  for  each  qiiarter  of  the  year,  of- 
ficials being  allowed  an  additional  quarter  in  which 
to  make  th(?m  up  and  transmit  them  to  the  treasurer, 
and  it  took  from  three  to  six  months  to  settle  them. 
Mr.  Guthrie  put  an  end  to  all  this  by  establishing  a 
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rule  that  all  treasury  accounts  should  be  settled 
monthly,  and  began  by  enforcing  this  order  in  the 
case  of  the  collector  of  the  port  of  New  York,  whose 
account  amounted  to  $30,000,000  a  year.  Alto- 
gether Mr.  Guthrie  e.stabli.shed  himself  as  a  reformer, 
and  the  good  effect  of  his  administration  of  the 
treasury  department  has  remained  in  it  ever  since. 
In  1865  Mr.  Guthrie  was  elected  U.  S.  senator,  but 
resigned,  on  account  of  ill  health,  in  1868.  From 
1860-68  he  was  president  of  the  Louisville  and  Nash- 
ville Railroad.  He  died  in  Louisville  March  18, 
1869. 

DAVIS,  Jefferson,  U.  S.  secretary  of  war  and 
President  of  the  Confederate  states,  was  born  June  3, 
1808,  in  that  part  of  Christian  county  now  in  Todd 
county,  Ky. ;  the  site  of  the  village  of  Fairfield,  the 
Baptist  church  of  which  is  located  on  the  exact  spot 
where  stood  the  house  in  which  Jeffer.son  was  born. 
His  father,  Samuel  Davis,  was  a  native  of  Georgia, 
and  served  in  the  war  of   the 
revolution — first  in  the  "mount 
ed  gunmen  "  and  afterward  as 
captain  of  infantry  at  the  siege 
of  Savannah.      During  the  in- 
fancy of  his  son,  Samuel  Davis 
removed     from     Kentucky    to 
Wilkinson  county,  Jliss.    After 
pa.ssing    through     the     county 
academy,      Jeiferson      entered 
Transylvania   College,   Ky.,    at 
the  age  of  sixteen,  and  was  ad- 
vanced as  far  as  the  senior  class 
when  he  was  appointed  to  the 
U.  S.  Jlilitary  Academy  at  West 
Point,  which  lie  entered  in  Sep 
tember,  1834    He  was  graduated 
in  1828,  and  then,  in  accordance 
with  the  custom  of  cadets,  enter 
ed  active  service  with  the  rank 
of  lieutenant,  serving  as  an  officer  of  infantry  on  the 
northwestern  frontier  until  1833,  when,  a  regiment  of 
dragoons  having  been  created,  he  was  transferred  to 
it.     After  a  successful  campaign  against  the  Indians 
he  resigned  from  the  army,  being  anxious  to  fulfill  a 
long-existing  engagement  with  a  daughter  of  Col 
Zachary  Taylor,  after'ward  jircsident  of  the  United 
States.     Mr.  DavismarricdMi.ssTayloratthehou.se 
of  her  aunt,  and  in  the  presence  of  many  of  her  rela 
tives,  at  a  place  near  Louisville,  Ky    Then  the  young 
couple  proceeded  to  Warren  county.  Miss.,  where  Mr. 
Davis  purchased  a  plantation  from  her  brother,  and 
settled  down  to  plant  cottcm  and  study.    Early  in  his 
life  here  he  lost  his  wife,  and  thereafter  lived  in  great 
seclusion  in  the  swamps  of  the  ^Mississippi.     In  1843 
he  took  part  in  the  political  life  of  the  country.  Next 
year  he  was  chosen  a  jiresideutial  elector-at  large, 
and  in  the  following  year  he  was  elected  to  congress 
and  took  his  seat  in  the  house  of  representatives  in 
December.  1845      The  proposition  to  terminate  the 
joint  occupancy  of  Oregon,  and  the  reform  of  the 
tariff,  were  the  issues  of  that  time,  and  Mr   Davis  at 
once  took  an  active  part  in  discussing  them,  espe 
cially  the  Oregon  question.     In  .June.  1846.  was  or 
ganized  at  Vicksburg  a  regiment  of  Mississippi  vol 
unteers  for  the   Mexican  war       Mr    Davis  was  in 
congress  at  the  time,  but  as  he  was  elected  its  colo 
nel   he  immediately  resigned  his  seat  and  hurried 
homeward  to  join  the  regiment,  which,  never  doubt 
Ing  the  acceptance  of  its  colonel,  had  started  to  Jlex 
ico  without  him      Mr   Davis  overtook  bis  regiment 
at  New  Orleans,  and  luui-ied  on  with  it  to  the  scat  of 
war.     Detained  for  some  time  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Rio  Grande,  his  regiment  was  the  last  to  report  to 
Gen   Taylor,  but  when  it  did  so  it  was  ordered  to 
move  with  the  advance  on  Monterey      In  the  attack 
on  Monterey  Gen  Tajdor  divided  his  force — sending 
one  part  of  it  by  a  circuitous  route  to  attack  the  city 


from  the  west  while  he  decided  to  lead  in  person  the 
attack  on  the  east.  The  Mississippi  regiment  ad- 
vanced to  the  relief  of  a  force  which  had  attacked 
Fort  Leneria,  but  had  been  repulsed  before  the 
MLssissippians  arrived.  They  carried  the  redoubt, 
and  the  fort,  which  was  in  the  rear  of  it,  surrender- 
ed. The  next  day  the  American  force  on  the  west 
side  carried  successfully  the  height,  on  which  stood 
the  bishop's  palace,  which  commanded  the  city.  On 
the  third  day  the  Memphians  advanced  from  the 
fort,  which  they  held,  through  lanes  and  gardens, 
skirmishing  and  driving  the  enemy  before  them  until 
they  reached  a  two-story  house  at  the  corner  of  the 
grand  plaza.  Here  they  were  joined  by  an  army  of 
Texans,  and  from  the  windows  of  this  house  they 
opened  fire  on  the  artillery  and  such  other  troops  as 
were  in  view.  But  to  get  a  better  position  for  firing 
on  the  buildings  of  the  grand  plaza,  it  was  necessary 
to  cross  the  street,  which  was  .swept  by  canister  and 
grape,  rattling  on  the  pavement  like  hail;  and  as  the 
street  was  very  narrow,  it  was  determined  to  con- 
struct a  flying  barricade.  Some  long  timbers  were 
found,  and  with  pack  saddles  and  boxes  (which 
served  the  ptu'pose)  a  barricade  was  constructed. 
About  the  time  it  was  completed  arrangements  were 
made  by  the  Texans  and  Mississippians  to  occupy 
hou,ses  on  both  sides  of  the  street  for  the  purpose  of 
more  effective  fire  into  the  grand  plaza.  "  The  ar- 
rangement made  by  me,"  said  IMr.  Davis,  in  convers- 
ing with  the  writer  on  this  episode,  "for  crossing  it 
was,  that  I  should  go  first;  if  only  one  gun  was  fired 
at  me,  then  another  man  should  follow,  and  so  on, 
another  and  another,  until  a  volly  shotild  be  fired, 
and  then  all  of  them  should  ru.sh  rajiidly  across  lie- 
fore  the  guns  could  be  reloaded.  In  this  manner  the 
men  got  acro.ss  with  little  lo.ss.  We  then  made  our 
way  to  the  suburb,  where  we  found  that  an  officer  of 
infantry,  with  two  companies  and  a  .section  of  artil- 
lery, had  been  [xisted  to  wait  for  us,  and,  if  needed, 
to  aid  our  retreat."  Early  next  morning  Gen.  Am- 
pudia,  commander  of  the  Mexican  forces,  sent  in  a 
flag  of  truce,  and  asked  a  conference,  with  a  view  to 
capitulation.  Gen.  Taylor  appointed  Jefferson 
Davis,  Gen,  AVortli  and  Gov.  Henderson  a  commis- 
sion to  confer  with  the  Mexicah.s.  Gen.  Taylor  re- 
ceived Monterey  and  its  supplies,  greatly  needed  by 
the  army,  and  shelter  for  the  wounded,  while  the 
Mexicans  gained  the  privilege  of  retiring  peacefully, 
which,  if  it  had  been  refused,  they  had  the  power  to 
take  by  any  one  of  three  roads  in  their  possession. 
But  although  the  treaty  was  so  favorable  to  the 
Americans,  for  some  cau.se  the  administration  at 
Washington  disapproved  it.  "By  this  decision," 
said  Jlr  Davis.  "  we  lost  whatever  credit  had  been 
given  us  for  generous  terms  in  the  capitulation,  and 
hostilities  were  to  be  resumed  without  any  prepara- 
tions having  been  made  to  advance  further  into  the 
enemy's  country."  Gen.  Taylor,  with  the  body  of 
his  army,  went  to  Victoria,  and  then  made  arrange- 
ments to  send  them  all  to  report  to  Gen.  Scott  at 
Vera  Cruz,  except  the  small  force  that  he  considered 
him.self  entitled  to  as  an  escort  on  his  way  back  to 
Monterey  through  an  unfriendly  people  Of  this 
small  escort  the  Mississippi  riflemen  were  part.  With 
these  he  proceeded  through  Monterey  and  Saltillo  to 
Agua  Nueva  There  he  was  joined  by  the  division 
of  Gen  Wool,  who  had  made  the  campaign  of  Chi- 
huahua Gen  Santa  Anna  was  inlormed  of  this 
action,  and  that  Taylor  had  only  a  handful  of  volun- 
teers who  could  readily  be  dispersed.  Thus  assured 
lie  advanced  on  Agua  Nueva  Gen.  Taylor  retired 
to  the  Angostura  Pass,  in  tront  of  the  hacienda  of 
Buena  Vista,  and  there  prepared  to  receive  the  at- 
tack. After  two  days  of  bloody  fighting  Gen.  Santa 
Anna  retired  before  the  little  force,  most  of  whom 
had  never  before  been  under  fire  "  The  encounter 
with  the  enemy,"   said  Mr.  Davis,  near  the  close  of 
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his  life,   "  was  very  bloody.     The  Mississippianslost 
mauy  of  their  best  men;  for  each  of  whom,  however, 
they  killed  several  of  the  enemy.    For,  trained  marks- 
men, they  never  touched  a  trigger  without  having 
an  object  through  both  sights,  and  they  .seldom  tired 
without  drawing  blood. "  The  infantry  against  whom 
the  advance  was  made  were  driven  l)ack,  but  the 
cavalry  then  moved  to  get  in  the  rear  of  the  Missis- 
sippiaus,  and  this  involved  the  necessity  of  falling 
back  to  where  the  plain  was  so  narrow  as  to  have  a 
ravine  on  each  flank.     "  In  this  position  the  second 
demonstration  of  the  enemy's  cavalry  was  received. 
They  were  re])ulsed,  and  it  was  quiet  in  front  of  the 
Mississippians  until  an  aide  came  and  called  from 
the  other  side  of  the  ravine  that  he  could  not  pass, 
and  that  Gen.  Taylor  wanted  supjwrtto  come  as  soon 
as  possible  for  the  protection  of  the  artillery  on  the 
right  Hank.    The  order  was  promptly  obeyed.  They 
found  the  enemy  moving  in  three  lines  upon  the  bat- 
teries of  Capt.  Braxton  Bragg  and  the  section  of  ar- 
tillery commanded  by  Geo.  II.  Thmnas.     The  Mis- 
sissippians came  up  in  line,  their  right  flank  opposite 
the  first  line  of  the  advancing  enemy,  and  at  a  very 
short  range  opened  lire.     All  being  sharpshooters, 
those  toward  the  left  line  obliqued  to  the  right  and  at 
close  quarters,  and  against  three  long  lines  very  few 
shots  could  have  missed.     At   the   same   time  the 
guns  of  Bragg  and  Thomas  were  tiring  grape.     The 
effect  was  decisive;  the  infantry  and  artillery  of  the 
enemy  immediately  retired.     At  the  close  of  the  day 
Gen.  Santa  Anna  himself  led  the  retreat,  as  was  sup- 
posed, to  go  into  quarters;    but  when  the  sun  ro.se 
there  was  no  enemy  to  be  seen.     The  news  of  this 
victory  was  received  with  enthusiasm  in  the  United 
States,  and  opened  the  road  to  the  White  House  to 
Gen.  Taylor.     Early  in  the  morning  of  tliis  liallle 
Col.   Davis  was  severely  wounded — a  ball  iia.ssing 
through  his  foot.     He  persisted  in  remaining  in  the 
saddle  until  the  battle  was  over,  when  it  was  found 
impossible  to  extract  the  foreign  matter  that  had 
been  forced  into  the  wound.     Col.  Davis  therefore 
had   to  resort  to  crutches,  and  in  that   condition 
returned  home.     On  the  way  back  he  gave  a  strik- 
ing instance  of  his  fidelity  to  the  creed  with  which 
his  name  must  be  forever  a.ssociated — state  rights. 
The  president  had  him  appointed  brigadier-general. 
Col.  Davis  declined  the  coinmission  on  the  ground 
that  under  the  constitution  volunteers  are  militia, 
and  that  the  appointment  of  their  ofticers  devolves 
necessarily  on  the  governors  of  the  states.    This  was 
in  1847.  The  governor  of  Mississippi  then  appointed 
him  U.  S.  senator  to  fill  an  unexpired  term.     He  ac- 
cepted, and  in  1848  he  was  unanimously  chosen  by 
the  legislature.     In  1850  he  was  imanimou.slycho.sen 
as  his  own  successor,  and  he  took  an  immediate  and 
active  part  in  the  debates — the  Oregon  question,  the 
compromise  measures  of  '50,   frequently  opposing 
Senator  Douglas  of  Illinois,  and  advocating  the  ex- 
tension  of  the   Missouri  compromise    line    to    the 
Pacific    Ocean.       In     1851     Col.    Davis,    late     in 
the   canvass,    was    called  on  to  take    the   place  of 
the    democratic    candidate    who    had    withdrawn, 
in    consequence     of     the     belief     that     his     dis- 
union sentiments  would  lead  to  the  defeat  of  the  par- 
ty. It  had  just  been  defeated  by  over  8,000  majority 
in  September.     Mr.  Davis  accepted  the  post  and  re- 
duced the  majority  to  less  than  a  thousand.  He  then 
retired  to  his  plantation,  and  remained  out  of  public 
life  until  the  nomination  of  Franklin  Pierce  as  pres- 
ident, when,   having  a  warm   friendship   for   Mr. 
Pierce  and  confidence  in  his  patriotism,  he  entered 
the  campaign  as  a  speaker.     On  Pierce's  election 
Mr.  Davis  was  invited  to  enter  the  cabinet  as  secre- 
tary of  war,  accepted   the   place  and   served   with 
great  distinction  during  the  entire  term  of  four  years. 
"  While  in  the  senate  I  had  advocated  as  a  military 
necessity  and  as  a  means  of  preserving  the  Pacific 


territory  to  the  Union,  the  construction  of  a  milita- 
ry railroad  across  the  continent,  and  as  secretary  of 
war  I  was  put  in  charge  of  the  surveys  of  the  vari- 
ous routes  proposed.     During  these  four  years  I  pro- 
po.sed  the  introduction  of  camels  for  service  on  the 
western  plains — a  suggestion  which  was  adopted.     I 
also  introduced  an  improved  system  of  infantry  tac- 
tics, effected  the  substitution  of  iron  for  wood  in  gun 
carriages,  secured  rifled  muskets  and  rifles  and  the 
use  of  Minie  balls,  and  advocated  the  increase  of 
defences  of  the  sea-coast  by  heavy  gims  and  the  use 
of  large-grain  powder."     It  was  during  Mr.  Davis's 
term  of  service  as  .secretary  of  war  that  the  troubles, 
a  prelude  to  the  civil  war,  occurred  in  the  Territory 
of  Kansas — followed  by  the  invasion  of  Virginia  by 
John  Brown  and  his  twenty  picked   men  who  had 
been  trained  in  the  Kansas  struggle.     These  events 
stimulated  the  spirit  of  the  antagonistic  free-soil  and 
pro-slavery  parties  in  both  North  and  South  until  it 
became  plain  to  all  that  the  controversy  must  be  set- 
tled by  an  appeal  to  arms.     The  prolonged  contro- 
versy over  Kansas  again  brought   to  the  front  the 
antagonistic  theories  of  interpretation  of  the  consti- 
tution— the  state  rights'  theory  which  had  become 
identified  with  the  South,  and  the  national  theory 
which  was  almost  unanimously  held  in  the  North. 
Mr.  Davis  early  adopted  the  state  rights'  theory  and 
maintained  it  by  voice  and  pen  until  his  dying  day. 
It  held  that  the  founders  of  the  constitution  did  not 
intend  to  create,  and  in  fact  did  not  create,  a  new  na- 
tion, but  only  a  new  government ;   that  this  govern- 
ment, the  Federal  government,  was  not  the  sover- 
eign, nor  had  it  any   sovereign   powers,  but   such 
functions  only  as  had  been  delegated  to  it  by  the 
states  which,  from  the  dale  of  the  declaration  of  inde- 
pendence, had  been  and  remained  .sovereign.     The 
national  theory,  on  the  contrary,  held  that  the  Fed- 
eral government  was  sovereign,  that  the  states  had 
ceded  their  sovereignty  to  it,  and 
that  rebellion  against  it  was  trea- 
son.   It  follows,  if  the  state-rights' 
theory  be  correct,  that  the  states, 
not    having  formally  renounced 
the    right  of  secession,  had  the 
same   right   to   secede   from  the 
Union   as  they  had  to  accede  to 
it.      Between  theories  so  antago- 
nistic and  so  resolutely  held,  the 
only  arbiter  was  the  field  of  bat- 
tle.   After  various  efforts  at  com- 
promise between  the  two  parties, 
neither  of  whom  had  either  de- 
sire or  intention  to  compromise 
again,    the    Gulf  states  seceded. 
When  officially  informed   of  the 
seces.sion  of  Jlississippi  Mr.  Davis 
in  an  eloquent  and  touching  speech 
took  a  farewell  of  the  senate,  and 
hastened   home,  where  he  found  that  he  had  been 
appointed    commander-in-chief     of  the  IVIis-sissippi 
troops — a  position  he  desired.     Next  he  was   noti- 
fied that  he  had  been  elected  provisional  president 
of  the  Confederate   states — an    honor  he   had   not 
desired  and  had  tried  to  avoid.     But    he    did    not 
refuse   it   as   tendered,  and   on  Feb.  18,  1861,  was 
inaugurated   at   Montgomery,  Ala.,  as   provisional 
president  of   the  Confederacy,   with  Alex.  H.  Ste- 
]ihens,  of  Georgia,  as  vice-president.     From  that  pe- 
riod until  the  fall  of   the  Confederate  government 
Mr.  Davis's   life  was  a  part  of  the  history  of   the 
Confederacy,  and  it  is  impossible   therefore  to  fol- 
low it  out   in  detail.     The    chief  events  were   the 
removal  of  the  Confederate    government   to  Rich- 
mond  on   the   withdrawal   of  Virginia    from    the 
Union,  where   Mr.  Davis   continued   to  live  until 
after   the   surrender   of  Lee   at  Appomattox.     On 
receiving   the  news   of   Lee's  surrender  to   Grant 
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and  of  Johnson's  capitulation  to  Sherman,  Mr.  Ba- 
vis,  accompanied  bj^  a  few  men  who  volunteered  to 
accompany  him  as  an  escort  for  the  Trans-Missis- 
sippi, left  Richmond.  "  Hearing  on  the  road  that 
marauders  were  pursuing  my  family,  I  changed 
my  direction,  and  after  a  long  and  liai'd  ride  found 
them  encamped  and  threatened  by  a  robbing  party. 
To  give  them  the  needed  jirotection  I  traveled  with 
them  for  several  days  until  in  the  neighborhood 
of  Ironville,  Ga.,  where  I  supposed  I  could  safely 
leave  them.  But  liearing  about  nightfall  that  a 
body  of  marauders  were  to  attack  the  camp  that 
niglit,  and  supposing  tliem  to  be  pillaging  desert- 
ers from  both  armies,  and  that  the  Confederates 
would  be  true  to  me,  I  awaited  tlieir  coming,  lay 
down  in  my  traveling  clothes  and  fell  asleep.  Late 
in  the  night  my  coloreil  coachman  aroused  me  with 
the  iulelligeuce  that  the  camp  was  attacked,  and  I 
stepped  out  into  the  tent  where  my  wife  and  chil- 
dren were  sleeping,  and  saw  at  once  that  the  as- 
sailants were  troops  deploying  around  the  encamp- 
ment. I  so  informed  my  wife,  who  urged  me  to  escape. 
After  some  liesitatiou  I  consented, and  a  servant  wom- 
an started  after  me  carrying  a  bucket,  as  if  going  to  the 
spring  for  water.  One  of  tlie  surrounding  troopers 
ordered  me  to  halt  and  demanded  my  surrender. 
I  advanced  toward  the  trooper,  throwing  off  a 
shawl  which  my  wife  had   thrown  over  my  shoid- 


ders.  The  trooper  aimed  his  rifle,  when  my  wife, 
who  witnessed  the  act,  ruslied  forward  and  threw 
her  arms  around  me,  thus  defeating  my  intention, 
wliich  was,  if  the  trooper  raised  liis  arm,  to  try  to 
unliorse  him  and  escape  with  his  horse.  Then, 
Willi  every  species  of  petty  pillage  and  oflensive 
exhibition  I  was  taken  from  i)oint  to  point  until 
incarcerated  at  Fortress  Monroe.  Tliere  I  was  de- 
tained for  two  yeai's  before  being  allowed  the  priv- 
ilege of  tlie  act  of  habeas  corpus. "  In  May,  1867, 
on  lieing  released  from  Fortress  jMonroe,  Jlr,  Davis 
went  to  Canada  and  subsequently  to  England,  where 
he  was  received  with  the  most  disting\iislied  lioiiors. 
Meanwhile  the  legal  proces.ses  against  him  had  been 
quashed.  Mr.  Davis  returned  to  Mississippi,  where 
he  was  made  the  president  of  a  life  insurance  com- 
pany and  afterward  went  to  Bcauvoir,  winch  he  sub- 
sequently purchased.  From  the  spring  of  1876  to 
the  autumn  of  1879  he  was  engaged  in  the  prepara- 
tion of  his  most  elaborate  book — a  "  History  of  the 
Rise  and  Fall  of  the  Confederate  Government,"  in 
two  volumes,  octavo,  of  over  700  pages  each.  Since 
the  close  of  the  war  Mr.  Davis  has  resoUitely  ab- 
stained from  taking  any  part  in  politics,  althoiigh  it 
was  well  known  that  the  highest  ofHces  in  theglft 
of  the  ]5eople  of  Jlississippi  were  at  his  disposal.  "He 
was  repeatedly  offered  the  position  of  U.  S.  senator. 
In  the  last  years  of  his  life  Mr.  Davis  wrote  an  ab- 
stract of  his  larger  book,  "A  Short  History  of  the 
Confederate  States,"  an  octavo  volume  of  over  700 
pages,  and  had  begun  an  aritobiography,  which  is 
incorporated  in  "Jefferson  Davis," Ex-I*resident  of 
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the  Ccmfederate  States,"  a  Memoir,  by  his  wife, 
published  1)3'  the  Belford  Co.,  of  New  York,  in  two 
large  octavo  volumes,  1891.  He  died  at  New  Or- 
leans on  a  trip  from  Briarfield  back  to  Beauvoir,  on 
Dec.  6,  1889. 

DOBBIN,  James  Cochrane,  secretary  of  the 
navy,  was  born  in  Fayetteville,  N.  C,  in  1814.  As 
a  boy  he  went  to  the  district  schools,  and  from  there 
to  the  University  of  North  Carolina,  where  be  was 
graduated  in  1833.  He  then  en- 
tered a  law  office,  and  after  tliite 
years  of  study  was  admitted  to 
practice  and  opened  an  office  m 
Fayetteville,  where  he  continued 
in  the  active  prosecution  of  his 
professional  work  for  the  next  ten 
years.  In  184.5  he  was  elected  a 
member  of  congress  from  his  na 
five  state  on  the  democratic  ticket 
and  remained  in  the  bouse  of  lep- 
resentatives  until  1848,  when  he 
was  elected  to  the  state  legislatuie. 
Here  he  continued  imtil  1852,  be 
ing  speaker  in  his  last  term.  In 
that  year  he  was  a  member  of  the 
democratic  national  convention, 
which  was  held  at  Baltimore, 
]Md., and  which  nominated  Frank- 
lin Pierce  for  the  presidency. 
His  eloquence  at  the  bar  and  in 
the  halls  of  legislature  is  said  to 
have  been  very  effective,  and  his  amiable  disposition 
.-iiid  urbane  manners  made  him  a  general  favorite. 
The  following  year  3Ir.  Pierce  appointed  him  secre- 
tary of  the  navy,  and  he  continued  to  hold  that  office 
until  the  close  of  the  administration.  Mr.  Dobbin 
died  at  Fayetteville  Aug.  4,  1857 

McClelland,  Robert,  secretary  of  the  inte- 
rior and  governor  of  Michigan  (1851-53),  was  born  in 
Greencastle,  Pa.,  Aug.  2,  1807.  As  a  teacher  he  ac- 
quired means  to  take  a  course  at  Dickinson  College, 
Carlisle,  Pa  ,  from  which  he  was  graduated  in  1829, 
and  in  1831  was  admitted  to  the  barin  Chambersburg, 
Pa.,  going  to  Monroe,  JMich.,  in  1833.  In  1835  he 
was  a  member  of  the  first  constitutional  convention, 
in  1839  a  member  and  speaker  pro  tern,  of  the  lower 
house  of  the  legislature.  In  1840,  again  a  member 
of  the  house,  in  1843,  member  and 
speaker  of  the  house.  In  1843^9 
he  was  elected  for  three  consecu- 
tive terms  as  member  of  congress. 
In  1850,  a  member  of  the  consti- 
tutional convention  for  that  j'ear. 
In  1851  he  was  elected  governor, 
and  in  1852  was  re-elected.  In 
1853,  was  appointed  secretary  of 
the  interior  by  President  Pierce. 
His  last  public  service  was  as  a 
member  of  the  constitutional  con 
vention  of  1867,  from  Wayne 
county,  where  he  was  then  a  res- 
ident. He  was  thus  a  member  of 
the  three  conventions  that  have 
been  held  to  construct  nr  revise 
the  fundamental  law  of  the  state 
of  Jlichigan.  During  his  con 
gressional  term  Gov.  JlcClelland 
was  a  member  and  then  chair 
man  of  the  committee  on  com 
merce,  and  favored  and  procured  in  some  degree 
legislation  for  the  improvement  of  lake  harbors. 
Gov.  McClelland  supported  John  Quincy  Adams  in 
his  demand  for  the  right  of  petition,  and  voted  to 
receive  a  bill  offered  by  Jlr.  Giddings  for  the  aboli- 
tion of  .slavery  in  the  District  of  Columbia.  He  also 
.supported  the  "  Wilmot  Proviso,"  designed  to  pro- 
hibit slavery  in  newly  acquired  territory.     As  secre- 
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tary  of  the  interior  Gov.  McClellaud  introduced 
many  reforms,  and  his  administration  of  the  depart- 
ment was  above  reproach.  He  was  a  pure  man.  l)oth 
in  liis  official,  his  professional  and  his  personal  life. 
He  was  a  delegate  to  the  national  convention  in  1S48 
and  1853.  At  the  close  of  his  term  as  secretary  of 
the  interior  he  setted  in  Detroit,  Jlich.,  doing  some 
office  practice,  though  mainly  giving  his  attention  to 
private  business.  He  made  a  European  tour  in  1870, 
and  (lied  at  his  home  in  Detroit  Aug.  30,  1880. 

GUSHING,  Caleb,  attorney  -  general  of  the 
United  States,  was  born  in  Salisbury,  Mass.,  Jan. 
17,  1800.  Having  exhibited  at  an  early  age  remark- 
able powers  of  intellect  and  great  fondness  for 
study,  he  was  prepared  for  a  university  course,  en- 
tered Harvard  when  he  was  only  thirteen  years 
of  age,  and  was  graduated  in  1817.  His  collegiate 
career  is  said  to  have  been  one  of  unus\ial  i)ril- 
liancy,  and  two  years  after  his  gradualion,  wlien 
only  nineteen  years  of  age,  he  was  appointed  a  tutor 
at  Harvard,  in  matlieraatics  and  natural  ]iliil(isopliy. 
The  time  between  his  graduation  and  his  ajipoint- 
nient  to  this  position  was  pa.ssed  by  young  C'usliing 
as  a  law  student  at  Harvard,  and  in  1831  he  entered 
the  law  office  of  Ebenezer  Moseley,  at  Ne\vl)ury- 
port,  where  he  studied  for  a  year,  being  admitted  to 
the  bar  in  1832.  In  the  following  year  Mr.  Cushiiig 
was  married  to  Caroline  Wilde,  daughter  of  .Judge 
Wilde,  of  the  supreme  judicial  court  of  Massaelui- 
setts,  a  lad}'  who  is  said  to  have  possessed  rare  intel- 
lectual endowments.  At  the  bar  Jlr.  Cushing  at 
once  gave  evidence  of  great  ability,  and  his  rise  into 
a  lucrative  practice  was  remarkably  rajiid.  For 
many  years  Cushing  and  Rufus  Choate  were  popu- 
larly considered  as  at  the  head  of  the  famous  Essex 
bar.  In  1835  Mr.  Cn.shing  was  chosen  a  re|)resenta- 
tive  to  the  state  legislature  from  Newburyport,  and 
in  the  next  year  was  elected  senator  from  E.s.sex 
county.  He,  however,  continued  to  iiractice  law 
until  1839.  wheu  he  took  his  wife  to  Eurojie,  wliere 
they  traveled  for  two  years,  and  where  Mr.  Cushing 
employed  liimself  in  studying  the  laws,  .stati-stics,  in- 
stitutions and  literature  of  the  countries  which  tliey 
vi-sited.  In  December,  1835,  Mr.  Cushing  took  his 
seat  in  the  house  of  representatives,  where  he  con- 
tinued until  March,  1843.  In  congress,  on  the  9th 
of  February,  1836,  in  a  debate  on  the  naval  ap- 
propriation" bill,  in  committee  of  the  whole,  Mr. 
Cushing  made  his  maiden  speech,  in  reply  to  the 
well-known  Kentuckian,  Ben  Hardin,  who  was 
called  "the  terror  of  the  house,"  for  his  arrogant 
and  violent  mode  of  denouncing  and  attacking  those 
who  opposed  him  in  debate.  Although  a  thoroughly 
respectful  address,  Mr.  Cushing's  speech  irritated 
the  Kentuckian  to  such  a  degree  that  when  the  Mas- 
sachusetts man  had  sat  down,  he  arose  and  pro- 
ceeded to  tear  him  to  pieces  in  his  customaiy  manner 
of  rending  those  who  differed  from  himself  in  opin- 
ion, or  resisted  him  in  argument.  At  tlie  request  of 
a  number  of  members,  the  floor  was  afterward  con- 
ceded to  Mr.  Cushing  for  the  purpose  of  euabling 
him  to  make  a  return  to  this  attack.  The  result  was 
astounding,  as  the  young  man  not  only  showed  him- 
self skilled  at  repartee  and  rejoinder,  but  in  his  per- 
oration poached  upon  the  classic  preserves  so  often 
frequented  by  the  Kentucky  orator,  and  with  such 
success  as  to  rouse  the  house  to  the  highest  pitch  of 
excitement,  and  to  make  the  galleries  resound  witli 
peals  of  laughter  at  the  di.scomtited  Ben  Hardin. 
From  this  time  forward  Mr.  Cushing  was  recognized 
in  the  house  of  representatives  as  a  factor  which 
must  be  considered  in  connection  with  any  public 
question  that  was  under  debate.  Up  to  the  time  of 
the  accession  of  John  Tyler  to  the  presidency,  Mr. 
Cushing  was  a  consistent  whig  in  politics,  but  the 
break-up  in  the  party  which  then  took  place  drove 
him  over  to  the  other  side,  and  he  supported  Tyler 


with  great  force  and  fervor,  although  the  latter  was 
read  out  of  the  party  in  a  manifesto  from  a  caucus 
conmiittee  of  congress.  In  return  for  his  services, 
the  president  nominated  Cushing  for  secretary  of  the 
treasury,  but  the  .senate  refused  to  confirm.  He  was 
then  appointed  commissioner,  and  afterward  envoy 
extraordinary  and  minister  plenipotentiary  to  China, 
and  sailed  in  July,  1843,  on  board  the  steam  frigate 
Missouri,  which  was  destroyed  by  fire  at  Gibraltar. 
After  this  accident  Mr.  Cushing  pushed  on  by  way 
of  Egypt  and  India  to  China,  and  in  six  moni  hs  suc- 
ceeded in  negotiatisg  a  treaty  and  establisliing  reg- 
ular diplomatic  relations  with  the  celestial  empire. 
In  1844  he  completed  his  journey  around  the  world, 
returning  to  the  United  States  through  Mexico.  Pos- 
sessed of  extraordinary  vitality  and 
great  activity  of  mind  and  body, 
Ckishiug  could  hardly  remain  quiet 
for  any  length  of  time,  and  in  1845 
he  made  an  extended  tour  in  the 
northwest  territory,  which  he  ex- 
plored in  every  direction,  .sleeping 
in  the  woodsand  obtaining  liis  food 
bj-  hunting  and  fishing,  far  removed 
from  every  vestige  of  civilization. 
In  1846  Mi-.  Cushing  was  elected  by 
both  parties  to  represent  the  town 
of  Newburyport  in  the  legislature; 
in  the  meantime  the  war  with  Mex- 
ico was  the  one  great  question  be- 
fore the  public  mind,  and  witli  re- 
gard to  it  Mr.  Cushing  was  enthus- 
iastic. He  tried  to  induce  his  stale 
to  appropriate  .|30,000  to  raise  a 
regiment  of  volunteers,  but  was 
imsuccessful,  and  subscribed  a  lai'ge 
sum  of  money  himself  for  lliis  purpose,  obtaining 
the  rest  from  friends.  The  regiment  was  raised, 
and  Mr.  Cushing  went  with  it  to  the  seat  of  war  as 
colonel.  He  was  promoted  to  brigadier  -  general, 
but  had  no  opportunity  for  seeing  active  service. 
While  in  Mexico  Gen.  Cusliing  was  nominated  by 
the  democratic  party  for  governor  of  Slassachu- 
setts,  and  in  1848  he  was  again  a  candidate  for  the 
same  office;  but.  though  he  received  the  largest  vote 
that  had  been  cast  for  the  party  in  man_v  3'ears,  the 
state  was  whig,  and  of  course  he  was  defeated.  He 
was  a  member  of  the  state  legislature  for  the  fifth 
time  in  1850,  was  ma3'or  of  the  city  of  Newburyport 
in  1851-52,  and  in  the  latter  year  was  appointed  an  ad- 
ditional justice  of  the  state  supreme  court.  On  the 
accession  of  Franklin  Pierce  to  the  presidency,  Caleb 
Cushing  was  made  attorney-general,  and  his  decis- 
ions, which  were  very  munerous,  have  been  often 
quoted  as  exhibiting  remarkable  legal  lore  and  gen- 
eral erudition,  combined  with  extraordinary  sagacity 
and  shrewdness.  He  retired  from  the  position  of 
attorney-general  in  1857,  and  during  the  next  two 
years  was  again  in  the  legislature  of  Massachusetts. 
In  April,  18(50,  Mr.  Cushing  was  president  of  the  dem- 
ocratic national  convention  Iield  in  Charleston,  S.  C. 
During  the  continuance  of  the  war  of  the  rebellion 
Mr.  Cushing  was  employed  on  confidential  missions 
by  President  Lincoln,  and  by  the  heads  of  the  de- 
partments. In  1866  he  was  made  a  member  of  the 
commission  instructed  to  revise  and  codify  the  laws 
of  congress.  In  1868  Mr.  Cushing  was  sent  to  Bo- 
gota to  accomplish  a  diplomatic  mi.ssion  with  the 
United  States  of  Colombia,  and  was  successful  in 
arranging  it.  At  the  Geneva  conference,  arranged 
for  the  purpose  of  settling  the  "Alabama"  claims, 
Mr.  Cushing  was  one  of  the  counsel  for  the  United 
States.  In  1874  he  was  sent  out  as  minister  to  Spain, 
where  he  remained  until  1877.  Mr.  Cushing  died 
in  Newburyport,  Mass.,  Jan.  2,  1879. 

CAMFBELli,  James,  postmaster-general.    (See 
Index). 
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YOUMANS,  Edward  Livingston,  scieutist 
and  editor,  was  boru  at  Coeymaus,  Albany  Co., 
N.  Y.,  June  '6.  1821,  the  son  of  Catherine  (Scofield) 
and  Vincent  Youmans.  At  the  age  of  three  years 
he  began  to  attend  the  district  scliool  of  tlie 
Presbyterian  church,  and  early  developed  a  taste 
for  literature,  taking  particularly  to  the  classics. 
Through  this  extreme  fondness  for  books,  he  really 
educated  himself  in  a  most 
thorough  and  systematic  man- 
ner, in  spite  of  the  fact  that  he 
was  attacked  with  ophthalmia 
at  the  age  of  thirteen.  His  stud- 
ies, though  frequently  interrupt- 
ed by  this  cause,  were  never  en- 
tirely discontinued,  and  along 
with  his  other  studies,  he  dipped 
into  science,  of  which  he  soon 
acquired  considerable  knowl- 
edge, particularly  of  applied  sci- 
ence, devoting  himself  to  all  im- 
jiortant  works  on  scientitic  agri- 
culture. From  a  desire  to  assist 
those  whose  eyesight  might  be 
afflicted  as  his  was,  he  invented 
the  chemical  chart,  which  makes 
clear  to  the  eye,  and  easily  re- 
membered, the  most  important 
principles  and  laws  of  chemistry, 
as  it  was  then  understood.  It  exhibited  the  impor- 
tant elements,  binary  compoimds  and  salts,  and  the 
minerals  of  chief  interest  to  geologists  and  agricul- 
turists, together  with  the  most  important  organic 
bodies.  He  was  requested  to  write  a  book  to  ac- 
corapauy  it,  the  result  of  which  was  his  "  Class- 
book  of  Chemistry."  Brief,  clear  in  style,  and  devoid 
of  teclinicalities,  it  had  an  astounding  and  continuous 
sale,  has  been  written  and  rewritten,  the  sale  of  its 
three  editions  being  144,000  copies.  His  "Chemical 
Atlas,"  which  appeared  a  few  years  later,  was  an  ex- 
tensi<in  of  the  chart  method,  and  also  had  an  accom- 
panying text-book.  He,  moreover,  undertook  the 
study  of  medicine,  and  received  the  degree  of  M.D. 
from  the  University  of  Vermont.  For  seventeen  years 
he  lectured  throughout  the  country,  and  was  the  first 
to  expound,  in  a  popular  st^vle,  the  doctrines  of  the 
"  con.servation  of  energy,  and  the  mutual  relation  of 
forces. "  In  1856,  through  reading  a  review  of  Herbert 
SiJcncer's  "Psychology,"  his  interest  was  aroused, 
and  led  to  a  correspondence  with  the  autlior,  thus 
beginning  an  acquaintance  whi(^h  eventuated  in  the 
publication  of  Silencer's  writings  in  America,  he 
having  foreseen  the  great  influence  they  were  des- 
tined to  exert  on  the  American  mind.  In  1861  he 
married  Mrs.  William  L.  Lee.  In  1866  he  filled 
the  chair  of  chemistry  in  Antioch  College,  and  de- 
livered thereacour.se  of  lectures.  The  "Popular 
Science  Monthly  "  was  started  by  the  Appletons  in 
1872,  at  his  suggestion,  and  the  success  of  the  journal 
is  an  evidence  of  his  foresight  and  judgment.  He  was 
its  editor  until  his  liealth  failed.  He  had  made  ar- 
rangements with  Herbert  Spencer  to  write  the"  Study 
of  Sociology,"  which  was  to  appear  simultane- 
ously in  an  American  and  European  magazine.  He 
made  a  contract  with  the  "Galaxy"  for  its  Ameri- 
can publication,  but  through  some  misunderstanding 
the  editors  of  this  journal  maintained  that  the  first 
instalment  came  too  late  for  publication  at  the  time 
specified.  Realizing  the  necessity  of  establishing  a 
new  .scientific  journal,  the  "  Popular  Science  Month- 
ly "  was  conceived,  planned  and  started,  contained 
the  ilelayed  article,  and  appeared  two  days  before 
the  "  Galaxy,"  in  less  than  two  weeks  from  the  first 
conception  of  the  project.  He  was  always  deeply 
interested  in  having  the  works  and  writings  of  scien- 
tific men  published  in  America.  He  died  in  New 
York  city  in  March,  1887. 


YOUMANS,  William  Jay,  editor,  was  born 
in  Saratoga,  N.  Y.,  Oct.  14,  1888,  a  younger 
brother  of  Edward  Livingston  Youmans.  He 
passed  his  youth  in  farm  work  and  in  picking  up 
such  instruction  as  he  could  from  the  district  school 
tmtil  about  18o4,  when  he  began  serious  study,  de- 
voting himself  more  particularly  to  science,  and  es- 
pecially chemistry.  His  brother  Edward  taught 
him  at  first,  and  in  fact  prepared  him  for  colleg,e, 
and  he  went  to  the  Yale  Scien- 
tific School  and  afterward  pass- 
ed through  the  medical  course 
of  the  New  York  University, 
where  he  was  graduated  in  1865. 
In  the  same  year  he  went  to 
England  and  had  the  good  for- 
tune to  complete  liis  education 
in  natural  history  under  the  able 
teaching  of  Prof.  Huxley.  Ke- 
turuiug  to  America  he  went 
AVcst  and  settled  iu  Minnesota, 
where  he  passed  three  years  in 
the  practice  of  medicine.  He 
was  successful,  but  being  devot- 
ed to  natural  science,  on  the  pro- 
jection of  the  "Popular  Science 
Monthly"  by  his  brother  Ed- 
ward, through  the  publishing  house  of  D.  Appleton 
&  Co.  in  1872,  he  left  Minnesota,  and  returning 
to  New  York  joined  his  brother.  With  him  Dr. 
Youmans  shared  the  management  of  the  new  .scien- 
tific journal,  which  met  with  the  greatest  success, 
and  grew  into  wide  pojudarit}^  and  appreciation. 
On  the  death  of  Prof.  E.  L.  Youmans,  in  1887,  his 
brother.  Dr.  Youmans,  became  sole  editor  of  the 
"Popular  Science  Monthly."  Dr.  Youmans  is  a 
writer  of  ability  and  has  for  many  years  contiibuted 
to  the  pages  of  the  magazine  now  iinder  his  charge, 
besides  preparing  for  Appleton's  "Annual  C_vclo- 
piedia"  a  number  of  important  articles  on  scientific 
subjects  for  each  yearly  issue.  He  also  edited  Hux- 
ley's "  Les.sons  iu  Elementarj'  Pln'siology." 

DAVENPORT,  'William  Francis,  operating 
dentist,  was  born  in  New  York  city  March  30,  1S54. 
He  is  de.scended  from  William  Davenjiort,  who  emi- 
grated from  England  about  1660,  and  settled  in 
Westchester,  N.  Y.  Young  Davenport  was  left  en- 
tirely to  his  own  resources  at  the  age  of  fifteen,  and 
acquired  his  position  llinnigli  his 
own  efforts.  He  commenced  the 
study  of  dentistrj'  at  the  New 
York  College  of  Dentistry,  in 
1877,  receiving  his  diploma  in 
1880.  In  the  "spring  of  1879  he 
was  appointed  assistant  demon- 
strator in  the  operating  depart- 
ment, and  the  following  year  was 
mafle  demonstrator  and  superin- 
tendent in  the  same  department, 
and  clinical  lecturer  on  operative 
dentistry.  After  three  5'ears'  ser- 
vice he  resigned,  but  began  active 
practice  while  still  holding  this 
position  as  early  as  1878,  and  soon 
acquired  a  rejiiUation  as  a  skill- 
ful and  reliable  oiierator.  He 
established  himself  in  one  of  the 
wealthiest  localities  in  New  York, 
and  soon  acquired  a  lucrative  and 
select  practice.  He  was  for  some  years  identified 
with  the  First  District  Dental  Society,  and  has  been 
called  upon  to  give  clinics  at  the  meetings  of  the 
.society — has  also  devised  operating  instruments  for 
advanced  methods,  and  he  is  a  Fellow  of  the  Amer- 
ican Geographical  Society,  a  member  of  the  Jletro- 
politan  Museum  of  Art,  and  other  organizations. 
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BUCHANAN,  James,  fifteenth  president  of 
the  United  States,  was  burn  near  Mercersbnrg,  Pa., 
Apr.  33,  1791.  James  Buchanan's  parents  were  of 
Scotch-Irish  descent.  His  father  was  born  in  tlie 
county  Donei;al,  Ireland,  in  1761,  and  emis^rated  to 
America  in  1783,  .settling  in  Cumberland  county. 
Pa.,  where  he  married  and  was  blest  with  eleven 
children.  His  son  James  was  the  second  of  these 
children  and  his  father  seems  to  have  been  well-to- 
do,  as  the  boy  was  educated  first  at 
a  good  school  in  Mercersburg  and 
afterward,  in  1807,  entered  the  jun- 
ior class  in  Dickinson  College,  from 
which  he  was  graduated  two  years 
later.  He  went  to  Lancaster  where 
he  studied  law,  and  in  1812  was  ad- 
mitted to  the  bar  in  that  town.  This 
was  the  time  of  the  war  with  Eng- 
land, and  Buchanan's  political  prin- 
ciples being  those  of  the  federalist 
party,  were  against  war,  yet  his  first 
pubiic  address  in  Lancaster  was  in 
behalf  of  the  enlistment  of  volun- 
teers, and  he  enrolled  his  own 
name  as  one  of  the  earliest  to  take 
up  this  duty.  This  was  in  1814, 
and  in  October  of  that  year  he  was 
elected  a  member  of  the  lower 
house  of  the  Pennsylvania  legis- 
lature, and  re-elected  in  1815. 
After  the  close  of  the  session  he  retired  to  Lancaster 
and  returned  to  the  practice  of  his  profession  in 
which  he  was  already  becoming  well  known  and 
somewhat  distinguished.  About  this  time  occurred 
the  romantic  experience  which  caused  him  to  always 
remain  unmarried,  and  had  an  important  influence 
in  shaping  his  career.  He  was  engaged  to  a  young 
lady  of  fine  personal  character  and  great  beauty,  and 
it  was  his  intention  to  devote  himself  entirely  to  his 
profe.ssion  and  not  to  again  enter  public  life,  when 
the  death  of  this  young  lady  changed  all  his  plans, 


and  being  offered  the  nomination  for  congress  he  ac- 
cepted it  gladly  and  was  elected  to  the  seventeenth 
congress, "being  at  the  time  twenty-nine  years  old. 
At  this  time  the  country  was  politically  quiet;  war 
excitement  was  forgotten;  there  was  no  sectional  dis- 
turbance and  the  turn  of  legislation  was  rather  tow- 
ard improvements  and  bifls  for  the  amelioration 
of  conditions,  than  anything  more  grave.  An  illus- 
tration of  this  was  a  bill  introduced  in  December, 
1821,  for  the  purpose  of  establishing  imiformity  in 
the  matter  of  bankruptcy.  The  discussion  of  this 
act  continued  nearly  three  months  and  brought  Mr. 
Buchanan  forward  as  a  debater.  The  measure  itself 
included  commercial  insolvency  only,  and  in  this 
form  would  doubtless  have  passed,  but  an  amend- 
ment intended  to  cover  all  insolvent  debtors  was  the 
cause  of  a  great  deal  of  feeling.  Mr.  Buchanan  was 
in  favor  of  the  bill  but  opposed  to  the  amendment, 
claiming  that  the  measure  had  a  very  wide  bearing, 
and  that  if  it  should  become  a  law  it  would  virtually 
amount  to  a  judicial  consolidation  of  the  Union,  an 
object  which  showed  the  tendency  of  Mr.  Buchan- 
an's mind  at  this  early  period  of  his  career,  and 
which  was  displayed  just  forty  years  later  wlien  the 
question  of  the  absolute  disintegration  of  the  Union 
was  on  the  tapis.  In  speaking  to  the  bill  in  cjues- 
tion  ilr.  Buchanan  .said:  "Let  a  banknqjt  be  pre- 
sented to  the  view  of  society  who  has  become  weal- 
thy since  his  discharge  and  who,  after  having  ruined 
a  number  of  his  creditors,  shields  himself  from  the 
payment  of  his  honest  debts  by  a  certificate,  and 
wllat  effects  would  such  a  spectacle  be  calculated  to 
produce  ?  Examples  of  this  nature  must  at  length 
demoralize  any  people.  The  contagion  introduced 
by  the  laws  of  the  country  would  for  that  very  rea- 
son spread  like  a  pestilence,  until  honesty,  honor, 
and  faith  will  at  length  be  swept  from  the  inter- 
course of  society.  Leave  the  agricultural  interests 
pure  and  uncorrupted,  and  they  will  forever  form 
the  basis  on  which  the  constitution  and  lilierties  of 
your  country  may  safely  repose.     Do  not,  I  beseech 
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you,  teach  them  to  think  lightly  of  the  solemn  ob- 
ligations of  contracts.  No  government  on  earth, 
however  corru|rt,  has  ever  enacted  a  bankrupt  law 
for  farmers.  It  would  be  a  perfect  monster  in  tliis 
country  where  our  institutions  depend  altogether 
upon  the  virtue  of  the  people.  We  have  no  consti- 
tutional power  to  pass  the  amendment  proposed  by 
the  gentleman  from  Kentucky,  and  if  we  liad  we 
never  should  do  .so,  because  such  a  provision  would 
spread  a  moral  taint  through  society  which  would 
corrupt  it  to  its  very  core."  In  considering 
the  subject  of  protection  Mr.  Buchanan 
said  that  he  should  consider  himself  a  traitor 
to  his  country  in  giving  any  support  to  a 
bill  whicli  should  compel  the  agricultural 
to  bow  down  before  the  manufacturing  in- 
terest. Concerning  slavery  lie  said:  "  I  be- 
lieve it  to  be  a  great  political  and  a  grave 
moral  evil.  I  thank  God  my  lot  has  been 
cast  in  a  state  where  it  does  not  exist,  but 
while  I  entertain  these  opinious  1  know  it 
is  an  evil  at  present  beyond  remedy."  Mr. 
Buchanan  was  one  of  the  most  efficient  sup- 
porters of  President  Jackson  in  congress.  He 
was  chairman  of  the  judiciary  committee  of 
the  house,  and  in  that  position  was  able  to  in- 
troduce and  advocate  iniportant  measures. 
In  August,  1831,  JMr.  Buchanan  received  the 
appointment  to  the  Russian  mission  from 
General  Jackson,  with  the  additional  duty  of  nego- 
tiating a  commercial  treaty  with  that  country.  The 
mission  succeeded  and  Mr.  B\ichanrtn  remained  at 
the  Russian  court  until  the  autumn  of  1833  when, 
after  making  a  short  tour  of  the  continent  and 
England,  lie  returned  to  the  United  Stales.  In 
1834  Mr.  Buchanan  was  chosen  senator  from  Penn- 
sylvania, and  as  a  democrat  foiuid  himself  opposed 
to  such  men  as  Clay,  Webster,  Clayton,  Tom  Ewing, 
Frelinghuysen  and  other  eminent  debaters.  He 
was,  however,  able  to  hold  his  own,  even  against 
sucli  powerful  opposition,  and  although  offered  in 
1839  by  President  Van  Buren  the  position  of  attor- 
ney-general of  the  United  States,  lie  preferred  to  re- 
main in  the  senate.  In  1845  President  Polk  offered 
Mr.  Buchanan  the  position  of  secretary  of  state, 
which  he  accepted,  and  in  that  position  found  him- 
self obliged  to  handle  two  very  important  national 
questions,  one  being  the  settlement  of  the  Oregon 
boundary  and  the  other  that  of  the  annexation  of 
Texas.  In  the  treatment  of  these  delicate  questions 
and  others  Mr.  Buchanan  exhil)ited  a  tact  and  good 
judgment  wliich  increased  his  already  high  reputa- 
tion as  a  statesman  and  diplomatist.  In"  1853  Mr. 
Buchanan  was  a  candidate  with  Gen.  Cas.s,  Sen- 
ator Douglas,  Gov.  Marcy  and  otliers  before  the 
Baltimore  convention  for  the  nomination  for  the 
presidency,  but  it  was  soon  found  necessary  to  ac- 
cept a  compromise  candidate,  and  Franklin  Pierce 
received  the  nomination.  Mr.  Buchanan  at  once  ex- 
pressed his  satisfaction  with  this  action  on  the  part 
of  the  convention,  and  declared  his  intention  to  aid 
in  the  election  of  Mr.  Pierce,  who  was  opposed  by 
Gen.  Scott  as  the  whig  candidate,  against  whom 
Mr.  Buchanan  delivered  an  iniportant  and  influen- 
tial speech  at  Greensburgli.  Pa.  President  Pierce, 
being  elected,  offered  Mr.  Buchanan  the  mission  to 
England  which,  after  much  deliberation,  the  latter 
consented  to  accept.  He  arrived  in  London  in 
August,  1852,  and  continued  to  represent  the  United 
States  at  the  court  of  St.  James  until  the  spring  of 
1856  with  marked  ability,  beiug  recognized  by  the 
diplomatic  corps  at  that  court  as  the  equal  of  "any. 
At  the  national  democratic  convention  in  Cincinnati 
in  1856  Jlr.  Buchanan  was  nominated  for  the  presi- 
dency. It  was  an  exciting  period  and  Mr.  Buchan- 
an felt  the  responsibility  which  he  would  assume  if 
he  should  be  elected.     In  opposition  to  him  the 


newly  formed  republican  party  entered  the  field 
with  Gen.  John  C.  Fremont,  hoping  to  carry  the 
country  by  the  enthusiasm  which  it  expected  to  pro- 
voke through  the  use  of  the  name  of  the  explorer, 
but  in  this  they  were  unsuccessful,  and  Mr.  Bu- 
chanan was  elected,  obtaining  an  electoral  vote  of  all 
the  slave-holding  states  together  with  the  states  of 
California,  Indiana,  Illinois,  Pennsylvania  and  New 
Jersey.  The  situation  was  ominous.  The  preced- 
ing administration  had  witnessetl  the  repeal  of  the 
^Missouri  compromise,  which  opened  the  sectional 
struggle,  quieted  during  the  existence  of  that  meas- 
ure. The  troubles  in  Kansas  were  at  their  height, 
and  in  his  management  of  the  delicate  question  there 
involved  Mr.  Buchanan  brought  down  upon  himself 
severe  denunciation  from  the  press  and  pulpits  of 
the  North.  In  a  general  wa}'  in  his  treatment  of  this 
question,  as  later  in  his  handling  of  the  greater  sec- 
tional question  which  arose  in  the  last  days  of  his 
administration,  Mr.  Buchanan  showed  his  chief 
failings — weakness  of  character,  and  a  tendency  to 
"trim."  During  his  administration  the  Clayton- 
Bulwer  treaty  closed  the  perplexing  and  irritating 
question  inherited  from  former  administrations.  Mr. 
Buchanan's  industry  during  the  whole  time  of  his 
occupancy  of  the  presideiitial  chair  was  incessant 
and  untiring,  and  at  one  period,  after  the  resigna- 
tion of  Gen.  Cass,  he  was  virtually  his  own  secretary 
of  state.  It  was  during  his  administration  that  the 
first  success  of  the  Atlantic  cable  was  established, 
Aug.  5,  1858.  In  the  same  year  Minnesota  was 
admitted  to  the  Union,  followed  by  Oregon  in  1859. 
The  events  of  the  latter  part  of  his  adininistration 
became  to  Mr.  Buchanan  sources  of  serious  misgiv- 
ing and  constant  worriment.  The  Dred  Scott  de- 
cision by  the  supreme  court  greatly  excited  the 
North,  while  John  Brown's  raid  at  Harjier's  Ferry 
stimulated  the  anti-slavery  and  anti-southern  feel- 
ing. Under  these  conditions  the  campaign  of  1860 
became  a  period  of  widespread  anxiety.  Mr.  Lin- 
coln was  elected,  and  on  the  20th  of  December 
South  Carolina  seceded.  By  the  1st  of  February,  1861, 
this  had  been  followed  by  the  secession  of  the  states 
of  Alabama,  Florida,  Georgia,  Louisiana,  Missis- 
sippi and  Texas.  The  Confederate  government  was 
organized  with  Jefferson  Davis  as  president  and 
Alexander  H.  Stephens  as  vice-president.  Slean- 
while  the  national  government  was  appar- 
ently paralyzed,  and  the  friends  of  the  South 
in  the  cabinet  and  in  both  houses  of  con- 
gress were  able  to  do  much  in  the  intei'est 
of  their  cause  by  increasing  the  inefficiency 
of  the  army  and  navy  while  distracting  the 
president  with  diverse  counsels.  All  the 
military  posts  and  ports  in  the  soutliern 
states  with  four  exceptions  .were  .seized  by 
the  Confederate  authorities.  One  decided 
movement  was  made  by  Mr.  Buchanan  in 
the  direction  of  positive  action  in  the  at 
tempt  to  reinforce  the  garrison  at  Fort  Sum- 
ter by  sending  tlie  steamer  Star  of  the  West 
with  men  and  provisions  to  Charleston  har- 
bor, but  on  being  fired  upon  she  was  com- 
pelled to  return.  On  the  9th  of  March,  1801, 
jMr.  Buchanan  retired  from  Washington  to 
his  country-seat  at  Wheatland,  leaving  the  country  on 
the  eve  of  "a  revolution,  for  which  he  was  at  that  time 
lield  to  be  responsilile.  Feeling  the  injustice  of  the 
prevailing  o]iinion  Mr.  Buchanan  spent  a  portion  of 
his  leisure  after  his  retirement  in  writing  a  vindica- 
tion of  his  policy  under  the  title  "  Buchanan's  Ad- 
ministration," whicli  was  publislied  in  1806.  Dur- 
ing his  incumbency  of  the  White  House,  being 
unmarried,  Jlr.  Buclianan  was  assisted  most  grace- 
fully and  charmingly  in  dispensing  its  hospitalities 
by  his  niece.  Miss"  flarriet  Lane,  Tong  remembered 
as  one  of  the  most  agreeable  and  accomplished  ladies 
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who  ever  undertook  this  onerous  duty.     Mr.  Bu- 
chaimu  died  in  Lancaster,  Pa.,  June  1,  1868. 

BRECKINRIDGE,  John  Cadell,  vice-pres- 
ident of  the  United  States,  was  born  near  Lex- 
inj^ton,  Ky.,  Jan.  21,1821.  His  grandfather  was 
a  U.  S.  senator,  and  at  one  time  attorney-gener- 
al. Young  Brecliinridge,  after  studying  at  Cen- 
tre College,  Danville,  went  through  a  law  course 
at  the  Transylvania  Institute,  and  then  lived  for 
a  time  in  BurUngton,  la.,  but  finally  established 
himself  at  Lexington,  Ky.,  and 
soon  obtained  a  good  law  prac- 
tice. The  war  with  Mexico  at- 
tracted him,  and  a.s  a  regiment  of 
volunteers  was  formed  in  his  slate, 
he  joined  it,  and  was  elected  ma- 
jor. He  went  to  Mexii-o,  but  it  is 
not  on  record  that  he  was  suc- 
cessful in  a  military  way.  His 
time  seems  to  have  been  mainly 
employed  in  acting  as  counsel  for 
Gen.  Pillow,  who  got  into  trouble 
with  his  associate  and  superior 
officers,  which  reached  the  point 
of  litigation.  After  I  lie  war  Breck- 
inridge returned  ami  was  elect- 
ed a  member  of  the  Kentucky 
house  of  representatives.  In  1851 
he  was  elected  a  member  of  con- 
gress, and  reelcctctl  for  the  next 
term.  President  Pierce  ofTercd 
him  tlie  position  of  minister  to  Spain,  but  he  de- 
clined it.  In  the  presidential  election  of  1856 
Breckinridge  was  .successful  in  being  elected  vice- 
president  of  the  United  States.  In  18(JU  the  out- 
and  (.)Ut  slaveholding  interest  of  the  South  desired 
him  as  its  candidate  for  the  presidency,  but  he 
was  opposed  by  those  delegates  to  the  convention 
who  supported  "Stephen  A.  Douglas,  which  resulted 
In  a  division  of  tlie  party,  each  of  these  two  gentle- 
men running  as  a  candidate.  He  received  seventy- 
two  votes  in  the  electoral  college  against  twelve  for 
Douglas,  all  the  southern  states  voting  for  him  ex- 
cept Kentucky,  Teune.s.see,  Virginia,  and  Missouri. 
Though  defeated  for  the  presidency  he  was  elected 
U.  S.  senator  to  succeed  John  J.  Crittenden.  While 
in  the  senate,  he  defended  the  course  of  the  South, 
and  was  expelled  from  the  senate  on  Dec.  4,  1861. 
The  following  year  he  was  appointed  major-general 
in  tlie  Confederate  army,  and  at  the  battle  of  Shiloh 
commanded  the  reserve.  In  August,  1862,  he  at- 
tacked Baton  Rouge,  and  was  defeated.  He  fought 
at  JIurfreesboro,  Chickamauga,  and  Chattanooga, 
and  defeated  Gen.  Sigel  in  the  spring  of  1864,  near 
Newmarket.  In  that  snnuner  he  was  with  Lee  dur- 
ing the  battles  of  the  Wilderness,  and  in  the  latter 
part  of  that  year  was  defeated  by  Sheridan  in  the 
Shenandoah  Vallev.  The  last  of  his  war  record 
was  a  battle  near  Xashville,  Dec.  15,  1864.  In  1865 
he  was  secretary  of  war  in  the  Confederate  cabinet. 
When  the  Confederate  government  fled  from  Rich- 
mond he  was  one  of  the  party,  which  he  left,  how- 
ever, and  made  his  escape  through  Georgia  to  the 
Florida  Keys,  and  thence  sailed  for  Cuba,  and  after- 
ward from  Havana  to  Europe.  The  story  of  the 
flight  of  Breckinridge  is  an  interesting  one.  After 
the  separation  of  the  members  of  the  Confederate 
govermnent  he  rode  on  horseback  through  Florida 
under  the  name  of  Col.  Cadell,  having  with  him  his 
son  and  Col.  AVood,  who  was  a  nejihew  of  Zachary 
Taylor,  and  another  officer  named  Wilson,  all  mem- 
bers of  the  general's  staff.  Near  the  town  of  !Madi- 
son,  Fla.,  they  reached  the  plantation  of  Gen.  Fine- 
gan,  to  whom  he  presented  the  fine  horse  he  was 
riding,  and  was  sent  forward  by  carriage  toward 
east  Florida.  Is  is  stated  that  Breckinridge  was 
obliged  to  be  very  wary  even  while  traveling  through 


this  part  of  the  South  and  within  so  brief  a  period 
of  the  date  of  the  surrender.  Curiously  enough, 
they  encountered  on  the  road  an  old  countrywoman 
who  told  them  that  a  traveler  hurrying  in  the  same 
direction  had  applied  at  her  house  for  a  meal,  for 
which,  on  obtaining,  he  had  given  a  gold-piece  to 
her.  The  old  woman  had  discovered,  through  re- 
membering a  portrait  seen  in  an  old  illustrated  paper, 
that  this  hurried  traveler  was  Judah  P.  Benjamin. 
So  it  happened  that  the  two  members  of  the  ex-Con- 
federate government  were  flying  from  the  country 
■within  a  few  miles  of  each  other  without  either 
being  aware  of  the  fact.  Breckinridge  remained 
abroad  until  1868,  when  he  returned  to  America  and 
lived  in  retirement  imtil  his  death,  which  occurred 
at  his  home  in  Lexington,  Ky.,  May  17,  1875. 

CASS,  Lewis,  secretary  of  state,  was  born  in 
Exeter,  N.  H.,  Oct.  9,  1782,  the  son  of  Jonathan 
Cass,  a  soldier  of  the  revolutionary  war,  and  his 
wife,  Mary  (Gilman)  Cass.  Lewis  Cass  was  the 
eldest  of  six  children.  He  .showed  a  fondness  and 
capacity  for  study  in  his  early  years  that  was  encour- 
aged by  his  father,  who  gave  him  an  education  be- 
yond his  means,  and  in  1792  when  he  was  but  ten 
years  old,  he  was  placed  in  the  academy  in  Exeter, 
where  he  came  in  contact  with  the  strong  personal- 
ity of  Benjamin  Abbott,  whose  stern  discipline  and 
correct  principles  and  scholarship  left  its  imprint  on 
the  minds  of  his  scholars.  He  spent  seven  years  at 
the  academy,  becoming  proficient  in  the  classics, 
mathematics  and  the  modern  languages,  and  subse- 
(juently  taught  some  months  in  this  academy. 
Meanwhile,  his  father  had  accepted  a  commission  in 
the  army  raised  for  the  defence  of  t  he  western  fron- 
tier, and  had  been  brevettcd  major.  He  was  for  a 
time  commander  of  Fort  Hamilton,  and  held  this 
command  until  the  treaty  of  Greenville.  In  1800  he 
removed  his  family  to  Ohio,  where  they  settled  at 
Marietta,  in  the  southern  portion  of  the  state,  having 
traveled  from  the  east  partly  on  foot  and  partly  by 
boat;  a  year  later  thej'  moved  farther  north,  settling 
near  Zanesville,  where  Maj.  Cass 
located  forty  land  warrants  for  one 
hundred  acres  each.  Lewis,  who 
had  preceded  the  family  in  the  west 
about  one  year,  arriving  there  in  the 
latter  part  of  1799,  remained  at  Ma- 
rietta to  study  law  in  the  office  of 
]{.  J.  Meigs,  sub.seqiiently  governor 
of  the  state  of  Ohio;  he  however 
spent  a  portion  of  his  time  assisting 
his  father  to  prepare  his  home  in 
the  wilderness.  About  this  time 
Ohio  came  into  the  Union  as  a  Jef- 
fersonian  state,  and  the  first  certifi- 
cate of  admission  to_  the  bar  under 
the  new  constitution  was  given  to 
Lewis  Cass;  in  the  antrnnn  of  1802, 
he  settled  at  Zanesville  and  began 
the  practice  of  law.  In  1804  this 
settlement  assumed  the  dignity  of 
a  count}'  seat,  and  the  same  year 
he  was  elected  prosecuting  attorney,  and  began 
his  public  career.  Probably  through  his  influen- 
tial friends  at  Marietta  and  general  acquaintance 
throughout  the  state,  he  had  thus  early  acquired 
a  widespread  reputation  as  an  able  jurist  and  plead- 
er, and  he  also  already  commanded  a  lucrative 
practice  and  was  soon  known  as  one  of  the  foremost 
men  of  the  bar.  In  1806  he  was  married  to  Eliza- 
beth Spencer,  of  Virginia,  a  descendant  of  Gen. 
Spencer,  of  revolutionary  fame,  and  also  in  this  year 
was  elected  to  the  legislature  of  Ohio.  He  was  ap- 
pointed by  the  governor  a  member  of  the  committee 
to  inquire  into  the  movements  of  the  supposed  trai- 
tor, Aaron  Burr,  and  drafted  the  bill  which  the  com- 
mittee reported  and  which  empowered  the  authori- 
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ties  to  arrest  the  men  and  boats  which  had  been 
made  ready  for  the  expedition  down  the  Ohio  river. 
It  was  also  at  his  instigation  that  the  legislature  of 
Ohio  adopted  a  resolution  expressing  its  attachment 
to  the  government,  abhorrence  of  rebellion  and  in- 
surrection, and  confidence  in  the  administration  of 
President  Jefferson.  This  resolution  was  framed  by 
Cass  and  forwarded  to  the  president,  who  was  not 
slow  to  recognize  the  marked  ability  of  the  docu- 
ment and  in  1S07  offered  him  a  commission  as  Unit- 
ed States  marshal  of  the  state  of  Ohio,  which  office 
he  retained  until  1813,  after  the  outbreak  of  the  war 
of  1813.  In  May,  1813,  Ohio  was  called  to  furnish 
her  quota  of  men  for  tlie  war,  and  1,200  volunteers 
were  summoned  to  gather  at  Dayton:  these  were  di- 
vided into  three  regiments  and  Lewis  Cass  was  com- 
missioned colonel  of  the  third,  under  Gen.  Hull,  at 
that  time  governor  of  Michigan  territory.  He  was 
in  command  of  the  advance  guard  when  the  army 
crossed  into  Canada  from  Detroit,  and  drafted  the 
proclamation  addressed  to  the  inhabitants  by  the 
general,  and  also  commanded  the  detachment  at  the 
bridge  of  Aux  Canards,  that  drove  into  the  British 
outposts.  Ikluch  to  his  indignation,  he  was  included 
in  the  capitulation  known  as  Hull's  suri-ender,  and 
■was  paroled.  His  fiery  nature  illy  brooked  this  in- 
dignity, and  rather  than  disgrace  himself  by  a  sur- 
render, he  broke  his  sword  in  two,  and,  greatly  ex- 
asperated, immediately  hastened  to  Washington, 
where  he  made  the  first  report  of  the  affair  to  the 
U.  S.  government.  He  was  appointed  major-gener- 
al in  the  Ohio  militia  in  1813,  but  not  having  been 
exchanged  was  prevented  by  his  parole  from  enter- 
ing into  the  service  for  a  time.  January,  1813,  he 
was  instructed  by  the  president  to  rai.se  two  regi- 
ments of  regular  troops,  and  his  parole  having  been 
removed  about  the  middle  of  January,  Feb.  20, 
1813,  he  was  appointed  a  colonel  in  the  army,  and 
subsequently,  on  account  of  his  fidelity  and  energy, 
was  brevetted  brigadier-general  in  the  regular  army 
and  assigned  to  act  uu^cler  Maj.-Gen.  Harrison  in 
the  West,  and  appointed  to  the  27th  regiment  of  in- 
fantry. He  participated  in  the  battle  of  the 
Thames  in  Canada,  Oct.  5,  1813,  and  at  the  end  of 
the  campaign  was  left  in  command  of  Michigan  with 
headquarters  at  Detroit.  Oct.  39,  1813,  he  was  ap- 
pointed governor  of  Michigan  by  the  president,  and 
with  the  exception  of  some  occasional  absences,  he 
resided  in  this  territory  for  a  period  of  eighteen 
I  years.      July  23, 

1814,  Gen.  Har- 
rison and  Gov. 
Cass  met  in  coun- 
cil with  a  number 
of  hostile  Indians 
and   entered   into 


an  agreement  m 
which  the  com- 
missioners pledg- 
ed protection  and 
tlie  Indians  prom- 
ised assistance, 
and  Gov.  Cass  re- 
turned to  Detroit 
in  company  with  a  band  tliat  became  personally  at- 
tached to  him.  Up  to  the  time  he  had  assumed  the 
governorship  of  the  territory,  the  United  States  had 
sold  no  land.  Then  its  interior  was  a  great  wilder- 
ness numbering  hardly  6,000  white  inhabitants  in  the 
entire  territory,  while  the  population  of  savages  was 
estimated  at  40,000.  No  roads  had  been  opened,  no 
surveys  made;  no  j^roper  titles  could  be  secured  to 
the  settlers  for  their  lands,  and  the  savages  were  res- 
olute in  their  hostility.  In  addition  to  \he  work  he 
did  in  bringing  Micliigan  out  of  this  Gallic  torpor  he 
accomplished  tlie  task  of  asserting  northwestern  in- 
dependence and  preserved  the  national  dignity  by 


opposing  British  interference,  whose  insidious  efforts 
to  render  American  possession  of  the  northwest  un- 
tenable continued  in  a  greater  or  less  degree  during 
his  entire  term  as  governor,  and  up  to  the  time  of 
the  Ashburton  treaty  in  1843.  Subsequently  to 
April,  1818,  all  the  land  north  of  the  northern  line 
of  Illinois  and  east  of  the  Mississippi  was  under  the 
government  of  Cass,  and  he  was  also  ex-ojicio  su- 
perintendent of  Indian  affairs  in  the  territory,  and  in 
this  capacity  came  in  contact  with  the  Indians  of  the 
whole  northwest;  and  it  is  no  exaggeration  to  say 
that  to  his  exertions  and  influence  is  due  the  actual 
possession  of  the  northwest. 
He  negotiated  a  score  of  treat- 
ies of  great  importance,  trav- 
eled through  the  wilderness 
studying  how  he  could  civilize 
the  red  man  and  how  he  might 
open  the  vast  western  region 
for  peaceful  settlement.  He 
started  surveys,  built  roads  and 
military  works,  lighthouses 
along  the  lake  shore,  arranged 
counties  and  townships,  started 
the  democratic  machinery  of 
self-government,  and  made  the 
laws,  which  were  codified  and 
published  and  have  since  been 
known  as  the  Cass  code.  The 
record  of  his  management  of  the  Indian  affairs  is 
one  almost  without  parallel  in  the  history  of  the 
United  States.  During  his  regime  they  were  treated 
with  a  clemency,  fairness  and  justice"  that  contrib- 
uted to  the  esteem  of  the  government  and  won  for 
him  the  appellation  of  the  "Great  Father  at  De- 
troit," for  whom  the  Indians  manifestly  entertained 
the  most  unbounded  affection  and  respect.  In  1838- 
29  he  added  to  his  alreadj' well-known  reputation  as 
an  author  by  publishing  in  the  "North  American 
Keview  "  an  account  of  the  expedition  he  took  in 
company  with  the  ethnologist,  Schoolcraft,  and  six 
other  gentlemen,  for  the  exploration  of  the  upper 
lakes  and  head  waters  of  the  Mississippi,  where  they 
traversed  5,000  miles  in  three  canoes,  with  Indians 
for  guides.  In  1831,  when  President  Jackson  recon- 
structed his  cabinet,  Cass  was  tendered  the  portfo- 
lio of  secretaiy  of  war,  which  he  accepted,  and  as- 
sumed the  duties  in  xVugust  of  that  year.  The  only 
Indian  war  that  had  taken  place  in  the  nortliwest 
since  1812  occurred  immediately  after  Cass  became 
secretary  of  war — it  was  known  as  the  Black  Hawk 
war,  and  was  managed  by  the  war  department  with 
quickness  and  decision.  He  was  eminently  fitted  to 
cope  with  the  Indian  question,  which,  about  this 
time  passed  through  a  dangerous  crisis  when  the 
Cherokees  were  removed  from  their  original  pos.ses- 
sionsin  Georgia  and  Mississipjii.  In  1833  he  accom- 
panied Jackson  on  his  tour  toward  the  north.  Prior 
to  his  .appointment  as  minister  to  Paris,  which  met  with 
the  imanimous  approval  of  the  senate,  he  gave  his 
noted  repin't  to  congress  upon  the  military  and  naval 
defences  of  the  United  States,  which  embraced  a  de- 
tailed summary  of  existing  resources,  offensive  and 
defensive;  he  advised  the  building  of  a  strong  line  of 
coast  fortifications,  and  the  maintenance  of  a  strong 
navy.  At  the  time  he  accepted  the  position  of  min- 
ister to  France,  the  diplomatic  relations  between  the 
two  countries  was  by  no  means  harmonious.  The 
French  minister  at  ^\'ashington  had  been  recalled  in 
1835,  and  the  United  States  had  waited  long  for  the 
ratification  of  the  treaty  negotiated  in  1831  by  which 
France  promised  to  ])ay  for  the  spoliations  of  Amer- 
ican commerce:  dignified  demands  forthe  fulfilment 
of  this  treaty  were  disregarded  and  the  chamber  of 
deputies  refused  to  pass  the  appropriation  bill,  but 
judicious  threats  had  their  effect,  and  the  hostility 
of  the  deputies   was   overcome.      Gen.   Cass  tern- 
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porarily  settled  the  matters  by  payment  of  interest, 
and  the  money  was  finally  paid,  and  lie  was  received 
as  iVmevicau  minister  in  France,  wliere  he  hecame  a 
warm  personal   friend  of  Louis  Philippe.     He  was 
called  to  important  duties  while  abroad,  anil  it  was 
chielly  due  to  his  representations  that  France  re- 
fused to  ratify  tlie  quintuple  treaty  wherein  Great 
Britain  sought  to  maintain  the  right  of  searcli  on  the 
high  seas.     He  nuule  a  vigorous  protest  against  this 
treaty,  which  was  published  in  pamphlet  form  and 
had  an  enormous  circulation.     The  Brilisli  were  en- 
raged; he  was  attacked  by  Lord  Urouglium  in  the 
parliament,  to  which  he  vigorously   rcpUcd  in  the 
senate.     He  made  a  long  tour  on  the  old  frigate,  the 
Constitution,  during  liis  ministry  at  Paris,  anil  wrote 
some  interesting  descriptive  articles  which  were  pub- 
lished in  the  "Southern  Literary  Messenger,"  and 
■were  replete  witli  practical  |iliilosopliy  and  historical 
information,  and  are  lasting  monuments  to  his  scliol- 
arship.     He  resigned  his  mission  t(j  France  in  lb43, 
and  returned  to  America,  where  he  was  warmly  re- 
ceived and  tendered  a  reception  in  Faneuil  Hall, 
Boston,  wliich,  on  account  of  previous  engagements, 
he  was  compelkid  to  decline,  but  was  given  an  en- 
thiLsiastic  public  welcome  in  New  York  and  Fliila- 
delphia.     He  had  for  some  time  been  spoken  of  as 
a  popular  nominee  of  t!ie  democratic  party  for  pres- 
ident.    The  counliy  was  at  this  time  in  a  slate  of  e.\- 
citemeut  over  the  amie.xationof  Te.xas,  and  his  views 
of  the  questions  of  the  day  were  an.xiously  anticipat- 
ed.    He  pledged  liimself  for  annexation  and  would 
no  doubt  have  been  elected  if  he  had  been  nominat- 
ed, but  James  K.  Polk  received  the  nomination  and 
■was  elected,  receiving  the  warmest  support  from  Cass. 
Feb.  4,   1845,  C'a.ss  was  elected  U.  S.   senator  from 
Michigan,  and  was  appointed  to  the  second  place  on 
the  committee  on  foreign  relations,  and,  from  that 
time  forward  was  deeply  interested  in  matters  of  in- 
ternational importance.     He  resigned  his  place  in 
the  senate  May,  1848,  when  he  was  made  democrat- 
ic candidate  for  the  presidency.     He  was  re-elected 
to  fill  |his  own  ime.xpircd  term  when  Gen.  Taylor, 
his  opponent,  was  elected  for  president.     He  was  a 
power  in  the  senate,  of  which  he  was  a  member  dur- 
ing the  celebrated  debate  on  the  appropi'iation  bill, 
and  was  also  a  member  of  the  thirty-first  congress, 
famous  in  the  history  of  our  country.     He  was  an  ar- 
dent supporter  and  main  ally  of  Henry  Clay  in  his 
compromise  measures,  and  declared  he  would  resign 
his  seat  in  the  senate  if  he  was  instructed  by  the  leg- 
islature to  support  the  Wilmot  proviso,  and  he  ■was 
equally  oppo.sed  to  the  southern  rights  dogma.     He 
was  a  prominent  candidate  for  the  cliairmanship  of 
the  committee  of  thirteen,  but  urged   the  appoint- 
ment of  Mr.  Clay  in  his  stead,  and  the  passage  of  the 
"bill  forming  that  committee  was  mainly  due  to  his 
efforts.     He  gave  his  support  to  all  the   measures 
originated  by  it  except  the  fugitive  slave  law,  upon 
■which  he  declined  to  vote  though  present  in  his  seat 
in  the  senate.     In  1851  he  was  again  elected  senator 
by  a  large  majority,  and  was  also  a  prominent  dem- 
ocratic candidate  for  the  presidency  in  1852.  but  ivas 
unsuccessful  as  in  1844.     He  never  again  laid  his  as- 
pirations for  the  presidential  chair,  and  served  the 
remainder  of  his  term  in  the  senate.     In  1859  he  ac- 
cepted the  portfolio  of  secretary  of  state  under  Pres- 
ident Buchanan.     He  openly  disapproved  of  Presi- 
dent Buchanan's  message,  which  asserted  that  there 
■was  no  power  in  the  constitution  by  ■which  the  gen- 
eral government  could  coerce  a  state.     He  expressed 
his  opinions  publicly  in  the  cabinet  meeting  where 
the  message  was  first  read  and  eight  days  thereafter 
reasserted  the  Jacksonian  principles  of  1833-33,  and 
■when  the  president  refu.sed  to  reinforce  the  Charles 
ton  forts  and  neglected  to  prepare  for  the  collec- 
tion of  duties  at  that  port,  he  sent  in  his  resignation, 
■which  the  president  accepted  without  condescending 


to  argue  the  question.  This  terminated  his  public 
career  of  fifty-six  years  of  active  service.  His  sym- 
l)athies  were  with  tlie  Union  during  the  civil  war 
and  it  was  a  satisfaction  to  him  to  live  to  see  its  tri- 
umph. He  was  first  president  of  the  American  His- 
torical Society,  and  gave  nianj^  valuable  coutiibu- 
tions  to  literature,  among  others  "  France,  its  King, 
Court  and  Government,"  which  ■was  written  while 
he  was  minl.ster  to  Paris  and  created  quite  a  .sensa- 
tion in  its  day.  The  closing  days  of  his  life  were 
passed  (piiellj-  at  his  home  in  Detroit.  In  public 
and  juivate  life  he  was  an  honest  man,  whom  care- 
ful and  jiulicious  iuveslmeuts,  combined  with  able 
management,  had  made  wealthy  a  man  whose  nation- 
al i^ride  and  love  for  his  country  elevated  hi^r  from  co- 
lonialism to  national  dignity  and  tilled  her  people  with 
a. sense  of  their  pride.  He  died  at  the  advanced  age 
of  eighty-four,  and  the  public  iness  and  resolutions 
of  the  societies  to  which  be  lielouged,  and  the  grief 
of  liis  friends  were  testimonials  of  the  esteem  iu 
which  he  was  held.  He  died  at  Detroit,  Mich., 
June  17,  1806. 

BLACK,  Jeremiah  Sullivan,  attorney-general, 
■was  lini-n  iu  Somerset  county.  Pa.,  Jan.  10,  1810. 
He  came  of  Scotch-Irish  ancestry,  and  his  father, 
who  was  a  member  of  congress  and  for  several  years 
an  as.sociate  judge,  was  a  man  of  infiucncc  and  con- 
siderable iiromiuence.  Young  .Jeremiah,  after  ac- 
quiring a  thorough  classical  and  mathematical  edu- 
cation in  the  public  .schools,  turned  his  attention  for 
a  time  to  farming.  But  he  had  considerable  ambi- 
tiim  and  had  already  thought  of  the  law  as  the  proper 
profession  for  him  to  follow,  and  at  the  age  of  six- 
teen lie  went  into  the  office  of  a  well-known  Somer- 
set lawyer,  Chauncey  Forward,  w  here  he  remained 
three  years,  when  he  was  admitted  to  practice  al- 
though still  in  his  minority.  In 
1831  "he  became  deputy  attorney- 
general  for  Somerset  county,  and 
married  a  daughter  of  his  former 
preceptor  in  law,  Mr.  Forward.  In 
1842  he  became  president  judge  of 
the  court  of  common  |)leas  of  his 
judicial  district,  composed  of  the 
counties  of  Somerset,  Bedford,  Ful- 
ton, Franklin,  and  Blair.  In  1851 
he  became  chief  justice  of  the  su- 
preme court  of  Pennsylvania  and 
was  re-elected  in  1854.  In  1857,  on 
the  accession  of  James  Buchanan  to 
the  presidency,  he  ■was  made  U.  S. 
attorney  -  general.  In  December, 
1800,  lie  was  appointed  secretary 
of  state,  succeeding  Gen.  Cass,  ■who 
had  retired  from  the  cabinet,  while  he  himself  was 
in  turn  succeeded  by  Edwin  M.  Stanton.  All  of 
this  change  in  the  cabinet  was  the  result  of  differ- 
ence of  opinion  between  Judge  Black  and  the  presi- 
dent, the  former  believing  in  preserving  the  integrity 
of  the  Union  by  force  if  necessary,  while  Buchanan 
could  not  be  made  to  recognize  that  under  the  con- 
stitution the  U.  S.  government  had  power  to  prevent 
a  state  from  secedmg.  In  1801  Judge  Black  went 
out  with  the  admintstration,  and  for  a  short  time 
was  reporter  of  the  supreme  court  of  the  United 
States.  In  1872  he  was  a  member  of  the  constitu- 
tional convention  of  Pennsylvania,  but  he  kept  out 
of  political  life  thereafterand  devoted  himself  to  the 
practice  of  the  law,  appearing  in  some  of  the  most 
important  cases  argued  before  the  supreme  court  of 
the  United  States.  He  was  generally  successful,  but 
when  he  appeared  in  1808  in  the  McCardle  case, 
which  ■was  tried  to  establish  the  legal  status  of  the 
reconstruction  act,  he  was  defeated  by  IMat  Carpen- 
ter, who  had  been  engaged  by  Secretary  Stanton  on 
the  other  side.  Judge  Black  also  appeared  in  the 
contest  over  the  Vanderbilt  will  and  in  the  cele- 
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brated  McGarrahan  claim.  He  was  one  of  the  most 
able  lawyers  of  his  time,  skilled  in  argument,  learn- , 
ed  in  the  law,  and  as  good  a  controversial  writer  as 
he  was  a  spetiker.  During  his  latter  years  he  con- 
tributed very  freely  to  the  magazines  on  public 
questions,  and  for  a  time  had  a  sharp  discussion  in 
the  newspapers  with  Jefferson  Davis.  Judge  Black 
died  at  York,  Pa.,  Aug.  19,  1883. 

THOMAS,  Philip  Francis,  secretary  of  the 
treasury,  and  governor  of  Marylan<l  (1848-51),  was 
born  at  Eastou,  Talbot  Co.,  :M(1.',  Sept.  13,  1810.  He 
■was  of  English  descent,  and  liis  family  claimed  re- 
lationship to  that  of  Sir  Philip 
Francis,  the  reputed  author  of  the 
"Lettersof  Junius."  Hewasedu- 
cated  at  Dickinson  College,  Pa., 
and,  after  graduation,  studied  law 
and  practiced  the  profession  in  his 
native  town.  He  was  elected  to 
the  state  legislature  in  1838,  and 
to  the  U.  S.  house  of  representa- 
tives in  1839,  serving  in  that  body 
imtil  1841,  when  he  declined  a  re- 
election. In  1848  he  was  chosen 
governor  of  Maryland,  and  held 
that  otHce  until  18ol,  when  he  ac- 
cepted the  position  of  state  comp- 
troller. He  was  sub.sequently 
collector  of  the  port  of  Balti- 
more, and  U.  S.  commissioner  of 
patents,  which  last  office  he  re- 
signed in  December,  18(30,  to  ac- 
cept the  position  of  secretary  of  the  treasury  in 
Mr.  Buchanan's  cabinet.  During  tlie  civil  war  he 
sympathized  witli  the  Confederates,  and,  having 
been  elected  to  the  U.  S.  senate  in  18(57,  was  refused 
a  seat  on  account  of  disloyally;  but  lie  was  admit- 
ted to  the  house  of  representatives  on  being  elected 
a  member  in  1875.  He  died  in  Baltimore,  Md.,  Oct. 
2,  1890. 

DIX,  John  Adams,  secretary  of  the  treasury 
and  governor  of  Xew  York  (1873-75),  was  born  in 
Boseawen,  N.  H.,  July  24.  1798.  He  studied,  when 
a  boy,  at  the  schocjl  at  Salisbury,  from  there  went 
to  Philip.'s  Exeter  Academy,  and  thence  to  the  Col- 
lege of  Montreal.  In  1812,  when  the  war  with  Eng- 
land broke  out,  he  was  appointed 
a  cadet,  and  in  the  following  year 
an  ensign,  the  regiment  to  which 
he  belonged  being  sent  to  the 
Canadian  frontier.  In  1814  he 
was  .second  lieutenant  of  the  21st 
infantry,  stationed  at  Fort  Consti- 
tution, N.  H.,  and  was  afterward 
appointed  adjutant.  During  the 
same  year  he  was  transferred  to 
an  artillery  regiment.  After  the 
war  he  continued  in  the  .service, 
and  was  apjiointed  aiile-de-camp 
attached  to  the  deiiartment  com- 
manded by  Gen.  Brown,  and  was 
staaoned  at  Brownsville.  In  all  his 
leisure  time  for  the  tive  or  si.x  years 
which  had  elapsed  afterleaviugcol- 
lege,  Capt.  Di.x  had  devoted  himself 
to  the  study  of  the  law,  and  in  1820 
he  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in 
AVashington.  Here  he  remained  until  1826,  when 
he  received  his  fir.st  diplomatic  appointment,  that  of 
a  special  messenger  to  Copenhagen  to  convey  some 
dispatches  from  the  state  department.  On  liis  re- 
turn from  Denmark  he  was  stationed  at  Fortress 
Monroe,  but  in  1828  he  resigned  his  commission  on 
account  of  ill  health.  Mr,  Dix  now  settled  in  Coo- 
perstown,  N.  Y.,  where  he  practised  law  for  two 
years.  In  1830  he  removed  to  Albany,  and  was  ap- 
pointed  adjutant-general    of    the  state,    and    three 
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years  later  secretary  of  state  and  superintendent  of 
common  schools.  The  democratic  party  at  this  time 
was  ruled  by  what  was  known  as  the  "  Albany  re- 
gency," of  which  Peter  Cagger,  Dean  Bichmond, 
Thurlow  Weed,  William  H.  Seward  and  William 
Cas.sidy  were  members  ;  to  this  combination  Gen. 
Dix  belonged.  In  1840  the  election  of  Gen.  Harri- 
son and  the  defeat  of  the  local  democratic  candidate 
threw  him  out  of  a  position,  and,  as  he  had  always 
been  addicted  to  literary  pursuits,  he  united  with 
others  in  establishing  and  editing  a  paper  called  the 
"Northern  Light."  devoted  to  literature,  science, 
art,  and  finance.  In  1841  he  was  elected  a  member 
of  the  assembly.  The  following  year  he  went 
abroad  and  traveled  in  soutlieru  Europe,  and  visited 
Madeira.  Between  1845  and  1849  he  was  in  the  U. 
S.  senate  as  a  democrat,  but  the  pressure  of  jiolitical 
and  social  influences  threw  him  into  the  free-soil 
movement,  and  in  1848  he  was  nominated  by  that 
party  as  governor  of  the  state  of  New  York,  but 
was  defeated  by  Hamilton  Fish.  President  Pierce 
appointed  him  a,ssistant  treasurer  at  New  York.  In 
1856  Gen.  Dix  supported  Buchanan  and  Breckin- 
ridge, and  in  1860  opposed  Mr.  Lincoln,  voting  for 
Breckinridge  and  Lane  ;  yet  so  highly  was  he  es- 
teemed as  a  citizen,  that  after  the  defalcation  in  the 
post-office  of  New  York  in  May,  1860,  he  was  ap- 
jiointed to  the  position  of  postmaster.  On  June  11, 
1861.  he  was  appointed  secretary  of  the  treasury  by 
President  Buchanan,  and  held  that  office  until  the 
close  of  the  administration.  This  appointment  was 
the  result  of  the  demand  made  bj'  the  leading  capi- 
talists and  bankers  of  New  York.who  feared  for  the 
financial  stability  of  the  country  unless  the  position 
were  held  by  some  one  in  whom  they  had  absolute 
confidence.  The  result  demonstrated  the  correct- 
ness of  this  impression,  as  the  government,  which 
had  jireviously  been  in  severe  straits  for  money, 
found  no  further  trouble  in  obtaining  all  it  required. 
Shortly  after  the  appointment  of  Gen.  Dix  occurred 
the  incident  in  New  Orleans  so  often  quoted  in  con- 
nection with  his  sharp  military  way  of  handling 
whatever  duty  fell  to  his  hand.  The  captain  of  a 
revenue  cutler  in  that  jiort  refused  to  obey  his  order 
to  bring  it  to  New  York.  Secretary  Dix  telegraphed 
to  the  collector  of  the  port:  "  Tell  Lieut.  Caldwell 
to  arrest  Capt.  Breshwood,  assume  command  of  the 
cutter,  and  obey  the  order  I  gave  through  you. 
If  C'apt.  Breshwood  after  arrest  undertakes  to  inter- 
fere with  the  command  of  the  cutter,  tell  Lieut. 
Caldwell  to  consider  him  as  a  mutineer  and  treat 
him  accordingly.  If  any  one  attempts  to  haul  down 
the  American  Hag.  .shoot  him  on  the  spot,"  On  the 
inauguration  of  President  Lincoln  Secretary  Dix  re- 
turned to  New  York,  where  he  immediately  took  an 
active  part  in  all  local  preparations  for  the  war.  He 
was  the  first  president  of  the  Union  Defence  Com- 
mittee, and  presided  at  the  Union  Square  meeting 
Apr.  24,  1861.  He  organized  and  sent  to  the  front- 
seventeen  regiments,  and  was  ajipointed  a  major- 
general,  one  of  the  four  commanding  the  New  York 
state  troops.  Tlie  following  Jime  he  received  his 
commission  as  major-general  of  volunteers,  and  was- 
put  iu  command  of  the  department  of  IVIarylaud. 
Here  his  energetic  and  judicious  course  had  much 
to  do  with  preventing  ^Maryland  and  Baltimore  from 
going  over  to  the  Confederate  cause.  In  1862  Gen. 
Dix  was  in  command  at  Fortress  Monroe,  and  in 
1863  was  apiiointe<l  to  tlie  command  of  the  depart- 
ment of  the  East,  with  headquarters  at  New  York, 
where  he  remained  until  the  close  of  the  war.  In 
1866  Gen.  Dix  was  appointed  naval  officer  of  the 
port  of  New  York,  and  later  in  the  same  year  re- 
ceived the  appointment  of  minister  to  France. 
While  in  Paris  lie  made  himself  very  popular,  and 
gratified  both  Americans  and  foreigners  bj'  his  open- 
hearted  hospitality.     In  1872  he  ran  for  governor  of 
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the  state  of  New  York  on  the  republican  ticket,  and 
was  elected  by  a  majority  of  53,000.  lie  was  renom- 
inated in  1874,  but  was  defeated.  Gen.  Di.x  was  a 
vestryman  of  Trinity  Church  Corporation,  and  in 
1872  comptroller  of  the  same  bod)'.  He  was  very 
prominent  in  the  Episcopal  church,  and  was  a  dele- 
gate to  the  convention  of  the  dioce.se  of  Xew  York, 
and  deputy  to  the  general  convention  of  the  church. 
In  1853  he  was  president  of  the  Mississippi  and  Mis- 
souri Railroad  Co.,  and  in  1863  and  for  five  years 
thereafter  was  president  of  the  Union  Pacific  Rail- 
road Co.  In  1872,  during  the  troubles  in  the  Erie 
Riiilway  Co.,  lie  was  called  in  to  act  as  president,  a 
position  which  he  held  for  a  few  months.  Gen.  Di.x 
married  Catharine  Morgan,  a  daughter  of  John  .1. 
Morgan  of  New  York,  by  whom  he  had  seven  children, 
two  of  whom  survive  him.  He  was  a  man  of  tine 
education  and  thorough  odiure,  a  remarkable  lin- 
guist and  an  excellent  classical  .scholar.  An  instance 
in  this  direction  was  his  translalion  of  the  "  Dies 
Inc. "  which  was  privately  printed  in  18(53  and  re 
vised  in  a  new  edition  in  1875,  and  was  considered 
one  of  the  best  translations  ever  made  of  that  re- 
markable poem.  Besides  this  literary  work  Gen. 
I)ix  wrote:  "  A  Winter  in  Madeira  and  a  Summer  in 
Spain  and  Florence,"  being  a  recoril  of  his  travels  in 
those  coimtries.  Then  "  Speeches  and  Occasional 
Addresses,"  two  volumes,  1864;  "  Stabal  Mater," 
trau.slation,  privately  printed  in  1868,  and  numerous 
reports  and  pamphlets  on  diircrent  subjects.  His 
memoirs  were  written  by  his  son,  Rc'v.  Morgan  I)ix, 
and  published  in  1883,  a  quarto  edition,  privately 
printed,  being  issued  at  the  .same  time.  Gen.  Dix 
was  one  of  the  original  trustees  of  the  Astor  Library, 
having  been  appointed  to  that  position  by  John  Ja- 
cob Astor.  He  was  universally  esteemed  not  only 
as  a  man  of  established  probity,  but  also  as  one  pos- 
sessing remarkable  judicial  and  administrative  pow- 
ers, and  whose  clear  comprehension  of  alTairs  ren- 
dered him  a  mo.st  valuable  a\Uhority  and  adviser  in 
times  of  jiublic  confusion  or  peril.  In  New  Y'ork 
his  associates  were  among  her  most  eminent  citizens, 
by  whom  he  was  esteemed  as  one  of  the  leading  men 
of  his  time.  He  died  in  New  Y'ork  city  Ai>r.  21, 
1870. 

FLOYD,  John  Buchanan,  secretary  of  war 
and  governor  of  Virginia  (18.50-53),  was  born  in 
Blacksburg,  Va.,  June  1,  1807.  He  was  the  son 
of  John  Floyd,  a  governor  of  Virginia,  and  a  can- 
didate for  the  presidency  in  1832. 
John  B.  Floyd  received  a  liberal 
education,  graduating  in  1826 
from  the  College  of  South  Caro- 
lina, and  afterward  studying  law 
and  being  admitted  to  practice. 
From  1836  to  1839  :Mr.  Floyd  re- 
sided in  Arkansas  but  in  the  lat- 
ter year  he  settled  in  Washington 
county,  Va.,  in  the  practic*  of 
his  profession,  at  the  same  time^ 
interesting  himself  in  politics,' 
and  serving  in  the  state  legisla- 
ture for  several  years.  In  1850 
Mr.  Floyd  was  elected  governor 
of  Virginia,  and  on  retiring  from 
that  ottiee  in  1853  was  again  elect- 
ed a  member  of  the  legislature. 
During  the  campaign  of  1856 
he  supported  Mr  Buchanan,  who, 
while  making  up  his  cabinet 
after  his  inauguration  JIarch  4, 
1857,  appointed  Mr.  Floyd  secretary  of  war.  He 
continued  in  this  office  until  the  end" of  1860,  when, 
having  determined  to  follow  his  state  into  secession, 
he  resigned  and  was  succeeded  b}'  Simon  Cameron. 
Dtn-ing  the  following  winter  Mr.  Floyd  was  gener- 
ally accused  of  having  secretly  aided  the  secession 


cause  by  designedly  sending  the  army  to  the  extreme 
ends  of  the  country,  and  at  the  same  time  forward. 
ing  large  quantities  of  ammunition  and  arms  to  the 
South,  where  they  were  deposited  in  the  arsenals, 
ready  to  be  captured  when  the  Southerners  should 
want  them.  These  and  other  serious  charges  against 
Secretary  Floyd's  integrity  having  been  very  gener- 
ally put  in  circulation,  he  went  to  Washington,  and 
having  presented  Iiimself  in  court  was  placed  under 
bail  as  he  insisted  upon  a  trial.  Accordingly  the 
hou.se  of  representatives  ordered  the  appointment  of 
a  special  committee,'  and  the  charges  against  Mr. 
Floyd  were  thoroughly  investigated,  with  the  result 
that  he  was  found  completely  imiocent  of  every  one 
of  them.  Returning  to  Virginia,  Floyd  was  ap- 
pointed brigadier-general  in  the  Confederate  army, 
and  .saw  his  fir.st  .service  in  September,  1861.  In 
February,  1862,  Gen.  Floyd  was  in  command  at 
Fort  Douelsou,  and  so  managed  that  by  hard  fight- 
ing he  succeeded  in  getting  his  troops  out  of  the  fort, 
leaving  Gen.  Pillow  with  his  force  and  Gen.  Buck- 
ner  to  bear  the  brunt  of  Grant's  attack,  while  Floyd 
managed  to  .save  the  most  of  his  men.  Gen.  Floyd 
fell  under  the  displeasure  of  Jellerson  Davis  for 
having  taken  to  flight  with  his  army,  and  was  re- 
lieved of  his  command.  Floyd  married  Sally  Bu- 
chanan Preston,  his  own  cousin,  who  was  a  niece  of 
Patrick  Henry,  and  sister  of  William  C.  Preston  of 
South  Carolina.  5Ir.  Floj'd  died  near  Abington, 
Va.,  Aug,  26,  1863. 

TOTJCEY,  Isaac,  attorney -general,  secretary 
of  the  navy,  and  governor  of  Connecticut  (1846^7), 
was  born  in  Newtown,  Conn.,  Nov.  5,  1796.  He 
was  educated  by  private  tutors,  went  into  a  law 
office,  and  in  1818  was  admitted 
to  practice  at  Hartford.  Four 
years  later  he  was  chosen  attor- 
ney for  his  county,  and  contimied 
to  hold  the  position  imtil  1825. 
During  the  next  ten  years  he 
practiced  law  in  Hartford,  and 
in  1835  was  a  member  of  the 
house  of  representatives,  where 
he  continued  four  years.  From 
1842  to  1844  he  was  again  state 
attorney;  in  1845  ran  for  gov- 
ernor of  Connecticut  on  the  dem- 
ocratic ticket  and  was  defeated: 
in  1846  was  elected  to  th;it  office 
by  the  state  legislature,  and  was  a 
candidate  again  in  1847,  but  was 
defeated.  On  June  31.  1848,  he 
succeeded  Nathan  Clifford  as 
attorney  -  general  of  the  United 
States,  being  appointed  by  President  Polk  and  serv- 
ing until  the  close  of  that  administration.  In  1850 
Jlr.  Toucey  was  a  member  of  the  senate  of  Con- 
necticut, and  two  years  later  a  member  of  the  state 
house  of  representatives.  The  same  year  he  was 
elected  a  member  of  the  U.  S.  senate  from  Connecti- 
cut and  served  five  years.  When  President  Buchan- 
an formed  his  cabinet,  Mr.  Toucey  was  appointed 
secretary  of  the  navy,  assuming  the  office  March  6, 
1857,  and  remaining  therein  until  the  accession  of 
Abraham  Lincoln,  when  he  was  succeeded  by  Gid- 
eon AVelles,  also  of  Connecticut.  After  leaving  the 
cabinet,  Mr.  Toucey  returned  to  the  practice  of  hia 
profession  in  Hartford,  and  interested  himself  in  the 
affairs  of  Trinity  College,  in  which  he  established 
two  scholarships,  besides  giving  it  a  large  share  of 
his  estate.  He  was  accu.sed  b}'  the  republicans  of 
sympathizing  with  the  SoiUh  during  his  adminis- 
tration of  the  navy  department,  and  it  was  claimed 
that  he  sent  United  States  war  vessels  abroad  in  the 
interest  of  the  Confederates,  an  accusation  he  vehe- 
mentlv  denied.  Mr.  Toucey  died  in  Hartford,  Conn., 
July  30,  1869. 
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COBB,  Howell,  secretary  of  the  TJ.  S.  treasury, 
twenty-second  governor  of  Georgia  (1851-53),  speak- 
er of  the  U.  S.  house  of  representatives,  and  presi- 
dent of  the  provisional  congress  of  the  Confederacy, 
was  born  at  Cherry  Hill,  Jefferson  Co. ,  Ga.,  Sept.  7, 
1815.  His  father  was  Col.  John  A.  Cobb,  of  Green- 
ville, N.  C,  who  removed  to  Georgia  when  young, 
and  his  mother,  Sarah  Kootes,  of  Fredericksburg, 
Va.  Howell  was  graduated  from 
the  University  of  Georgia,  Athens, 
in  1834,  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in 
1836,  and  the*  same  year  was  chosen 
a  Van  Bureu  elector.  He  was  elect- 
ed solicitor-general  in  1837;  repre- 
sentative to  congress  in  1843,  1844, 
1846,  and  1848,  and  speaker  of  the 
house  in  1849;  governor  of  Georgia, 
as  nominee  of  the  Union  party,  in 
1851,  and  representative  to  congress 
in  1854.  In  1857  he  was  appointed 
U.  S.  secretary  of  the  treasury  by 
President  Buchanan,  a  position 
which  he  resigned  in  1860.  He  was 
president  of  the  Confederate  provis- 
ional congress,  and  brigadier  and 
major-general  in  the  army  of  the 
Confederate  states.  Gov.  Cobb  was 
an  able  and  successful  lawyer,  and  made  a  reputation 
as  a  vigorous  prosecuting  officer.  As  a  congressman, 
he  won  distinction  both  u]5on  the  floor  and  in  the 
speaker's  chair.  He  was  an  equally  vigorous  cham- 
pion of  the  Union  and  of  state  rights.  His  election 
by  two  votes,  as  speaker  of  the  thirty-first  congress, 
after  a  month's  contest  with  Robert  C.  Winthrop, 
terminated  one  of  the  most  heated  campaigns  that 
ever  took  place  in  the  national  councils.  Gov. 
Cobb's  bold  and  powerful  championship  of  .southern 
views  and  institutions  gave  him  in  the  house  the  un- 
disputed leadership  of  "the  southern  side,  and  that, 
too,  despite  the  fact  that  he  demonstrated  signally 
liis  independence  and  sincerity.  In  1848-49  aineet- 
ing  of  southern  members  of  congress,  alarmed  by  the 
encroachments  upon  what  they  deemed  the  consti- 
tutional rights  of  slavery,  promulgated  an  address, 
signed  by  democratic  senators  anil  representatives, 
which  Gov.  Cobb,  with  his  colleague,  Mr.  Ltuupkin, 
and  Representatives  Boyd  and  Clarke,  of  Kentucky, 
refused  to  sign.  In  defence  of  their  course  they 
published  a  paper  written  by  Cobb,  which  was  wide- 
ly circulated.  Gov.  Cobb  "obtained  wide  celebrity 
by  great  speeches  on  many  of  the  vital  questions  of 
the  time,  including  the  tariff,  the  annexation  of  Tex- 
as, the  Oregon  issue,  and  the  Mexican  war.  He 
demanded  the  extension  of  slavery  into  California 
and  New  Mexico,  and  sup]5orted-  the  compromise 
measures  of  1850.  Upon  the  latter  issue  he  boldly 
antagonized  the  extreme  men  of  his  own  state,  anil 
accepting  the  nomination  for  governor  from  the 
Union  party  (1851),  took  the  .stump,  and  altera  long 
and  animated  contest,  was  triumphantly  elected  over 
Gov.  Charles  J.  McDonald,  the  canclidate  of  the 
southern  rights  party.  After  his  term  as  governor 
he  resumed  law  practice,  though  continuing  to  take 
an  active  part  in  politics.  He  stumped  the  North  in 
1856  for  Buchanan.  His  administration  as  secretary 
of  the  treasury  was  very  able.  He  devoted  the  sur- 
plus to  buj'ing  bonds  and  decreasing  the  jiulilic  debt, 
but  as  the  war  loomed  up,  and  the  national  credit 
became  affected,  he  was  obliged  to  abandon  this 
policy,  inasmuch  as  the  government  itself  had  to 
borrow  money.  His  resignation  from  the  treasury 
was  due  to  the  fact  that  his  state  needed  his  services. 
In  the  agitation  leading  up  to  Lincoln's  election 
Gov.  Cobb's  name  was  widely  mentioned  for  the 
presidency.  But  in  Georgia  his  Union  views  were 
used  against  him.  Two  slate  conventions  in  Geor- 
gia, to  appoint  delegates  to  the  famous  Charleston 


convention,  met,  one  a  Cobb  body,  and  the  other 
anti-Cobb.  Gov.  Cobb  promptly  withdrew  his 
name,  in  a  good-tempered  and  patriotic  letter.  He 
warmly  advocated  secession,  and  the  influence  of 
himself  and  his  brother,  T.  R.  R.  Cobb,  aided  large- 
ly in  carrying  the  secession  of  Georgia,  upon  which 
hinged,  probably,  tlie  action  of  enough  southern 
states  to  make  the  movement  effective.  When  the 
Charleston  convention  broke  up.  Gov.  Cobb  defend- 
ed the  seceders  in  many  eloquent  speeches.  "The 
hour  of  Georgia's  dishonor  in  the  Union,"  he  said, 
"should  be  the  hour  of  her  independence  out  of  the 
Union."  Although  not  a  member  of  the  Georgia  se- 
cession convention,  he  was  invited  to  a  seat  on  the 
floor,  and  the  convention  of  the  seceded  southern 
states,  which  met  in  Montgomery,  Ala.,  Feb.  4,  1861, 
elected  Gov.  Cobb  pei-manent  president  of  the  bodj'. 
A  provisional  Confederate  government  was  founded, 
and  officers  elected.  Gov.  Cobb  was  spoken  of  for 
provisional  president,  but  Jefferson  Davis  was  final- 
ly elected.  By  the  time  of  tlie  organization  of  the 
permanent  Confederate  states  government,  Feb.  22, 
1862,  Gov.  Cobb  had  withdrawn  from  civil  life  to 
the  Confederate  army,  having  been  commissioned 
brigadier-general,  but  he  and  Robert  Toombs,  Mar- 
tin J.  Crawford,  and  Thomas  R.  R.  Cobb,  issued  at 
that  time  an  address  to  the  people  of  Georgia,  ex- 
pressing confidence  in  final  success,  but  placing  the 
situation  clearly  before  them,  telling  thcin  the  ' '  un- 
palatable facts, "  namely,  that  they  were  in  conflict 
with  a  determined  foe,  who.se  numbers  and  resources 
were  greater  than  their  own,  and  that  foreign  inter- 
ference was  a  very  remote  ijossibility.  Gen.  Cobb 
served  to  the  end  of  the  war.  After  its  close  he  op- 
posed reconstruction  vigorously,  making  a  notable 
speech  at  the  famous  "Bush  Arbor "  gathering  in 
Atlanta,  Ga.,  July  4,  1868.  He  was  one  of  the  ablest 
and  most  popular  public  men  Georgia  has  ever  had, 
being  at  once  orator,  statesman,  a  master  of  the 
hustings,  a  power  in  conventions,  and  an  adminis- 
trator of  the  highest  order.  Asa  Georgia  executive, 
and  a  cabinet  official,  his  integrity  and  ability  were 
eminent.  The  war  destroyed,  for  him,  what  .seemed 
a  strons  chance  of  securing  the  presidency  of  the 
United'States.  He  died  in  New  York  city  Oct.  9, 1868. 
HOLT,  Joseph,  jurist,  was  born  Jan.  6,  1807, 
in  Breckenridge  county,  Ky.,  and  was  educated  at 
St.  Joseph's  ('ollcge,  Bardstown,  and  Center  College, 
Danville,  in  that  state.  He  studied  law  with  Robert 
Wickliffe  in  Lexington,  and  opened  an  office  at  Eliz- 
abethtown,  where  for  one  year  he  practised  his  pro- 
fession in  partnership  with  tlie  celebrated  Ben.  Har- 
din. In  1833  he  removed  to  Louis- 
ville, and  while  pursuing  his  pro- 
fession was  for  a  year  assistant 
editor  of  the  Louisville  "Adver- 
tiser," a  daily  paper  published  by 
Shadrach  Penn.  In  1833-35  he 
was  commonwealth's  attorney  for 
the  Louisville  district.  In  1835  he 
was  a  member  of  the  democratic 
convention  that  nominated  Martin 
Van  Buren  and  Richard  M.  Jolm- 
son  for  president  and  vice-president, 
and  on  the  floor  of  the  convention 
in  an  eloq\ient  speech,  which  made 
him  widely  known  as  an  orator, 
vindicated  Col.  Johnson  from  cer- 
tain imputati<ms  cast  upon  him  by 
the  delegation  from  Virginia.  After 
the  adjournment  of  the  conven- 
tion he  proceeded  to  AVcst  Point 
under  an  apjjointment  from  President  Jackson,  as 
visitor  to  attend  the  annual  examination  of  cadets. 
The  same  year  Mr.  Holt  went  South,  continued  the 
practice  of  law,  first  at  Port  Gibson,  and  afterward 
at  Vicksburg,  Miss.    At  that  early  date  he  frequently 
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contended  with  the  ablest  legal  talent  of  the  state  in 
important  cases.  He  was  counsel  for  the  city  of 
VicUsburg  in  a  famous  suit  involving  the  claim  of 
the  heirs  of  Newit  Vieli,  founder  of  tlie  city,  to  a 
strip  of  land  along  the  river  front  tliat  Vicli  had  de- 
voted to  tlie  public  use.  Ill  tliis  und  oilier  suits  he  was 
the  opponent  of  Sergeant  S.  Prenti.ss,  the  distin- 
guished orator.  In  1843  Mr.  Ilolt  returned  to  Loui.s- 
ville,  but  owing  t(3  impaired  health  abandoned  his 
profession.  In  1848—49,  and  again  in  1850-51,  he 
made  a  tour  of  Europe  and  the  East,  exploring 
Egypt,  and  ascending  the  Nile  to  its  tii-.st  cataract, 
cro.ssed  the  great  desert  by  way  of  Sinai  and  Pctrea 
to  Jerusalem,  and  thence  out  to  Damascus  and  Con- 
stantinople into  Greece,  visiting  its  ancient  battle- 
fields as  far  north  as  ThermopyUe.  Having  returned 
to  the  United  States,  he  again  "fi.xed  his  residence  at 
Louisville,  and  in  1853  delivered  the  address  of  wel- 
come to  the  Hungarian  jiatricit,  Louis  Kossuth,  on 
the  occasion  of  the  reception  given  him  by  tile  peo- 
ple of  thai  city.  Taking  part  in  llie  presidential  cam- 
paign which  resulted  in  the  election  of  Franklin 
Pierce,  he  delivered  at  Louisville  an  address,  which 
was  published,  di.scussiug  the  ([ucstions  involved  in 
the  canvass.  His  eloquent  speech  in  support  of 
James  Buchanan  for  I  he  presidenc}',  delivered  at 
Frederick,  Mil.,  in  185(i,  was  also  published.  He 
transferred  his  residence  to  Wasliiiiglon  in  April, 
1857,  and  in  September  of  that  year  was  aiipointed 
commissioner  of  patents,  which  ollice  he  held  until 
March,  1859.  On  the  death  of  Aaron  V.  Hrown  he 
was  chosen  postina-ster-general,  serving  until  Decem- 
ber, 1860,  and  con.stantly  advocating  tlie  policy  of 
making  that  department  self-.su.staining.  He  suc- 
ceeded John  B.  Floyd  as  secretary  of  war.  and  re- 
mained ill  that  position  until  .some  days  after  Lin- 
coln's inauguration.  His  lofly  ami  devuled  ]ial riot- 
ism,  the  great  characteristic  of  his  eveiilful  career, 
was  conspicuously  shown  at  this  period.  As  secre- 
tary of  war,  he  actively  co-operated  with  Gen.  Scott 
in  providing  against  hostile  demonstrations  at  the 
inauguration  of  President  Lincoln,  and  in  a  report, 
which  was  afterward  published,  described  the  plot 
that  had  been  made  to  .seize  the  capital.  Although 
he  had  been  a  Douglas  democrat,  he  now  gave  his 
earnest  support  to  the  administration  of  Mr.  Lin- 
coln, and  his  best  efforts  to  the  defence  of  the  na- 
tion. In  a  letter  to  Joshua  F.  Speed,  of  Louisville, 
Ky.,  May  31,  1861,  which  was  published  and  exten- 
sively circulated  in  the  West,  Mr.  Holt  denounced 
the  so-called  "  right  of  .secession"  as  'a  right  with 
no  foundation  in  jurisprudence  or  logic,  or  in  our 
political  history;  which  Madison,  the  "father  of  the 
Federal  constitution,  denounced;  which  has  been 
denounced  b}'  most  of  the  states  and  prominent 
statesmen  now  insisting  upon  its  exercise;  which, 
on  introducing  a  principle  of  iudetinite  disintegra- 
tion, cuts  up  all  Confederate  government  by  the 
root,  and  gives  them  over  a  prey  to  the  caprices  and 
passions  and  transient  interests  of  their  members,  as 
autumnal  leaves  are  given  to  the  winds  which  blow 
upon  them.  In  1814  the  Richmond  •  Enquirer'  pro- 
nounced secession  to  be  treason,  and  such  was  then 
the  doctrine  of  Southern  statesmen.  AVhat  was 
true  then  is  equally  true  now.  The  prevalence  of 
this  pernicious  heresy  is  mainly  the  fruit  of  that 
farce,  states'  rights,  which  demagogues  have  so  long 
been  playing  under  tragic  masks,  and  which  has 
done  more  than  all  things  else  to  unsettle  the  foun- 
dations of  the  republic  by  estranging  the  people 
from  the  Federal  government,  as  one  to  be  distrusted 
and  resisted,  instead  of  being,  what  it  is,  emphat- 
ically their  own  creation,  at  all  times  obedient  to  their 
will,  and,  in  its  ministrations,  the  grandest  reflex  of 
the  greatness  and  beneficence  of  popular  power  that 
has  ever  ennobled  the  history  of  our  race.  Said 
Henry  Clay:    'I  owe  a  supreme  allegiance  to  the 


general  government,  and  to  my  state  a  subordinate 
one.'  This  terse  language  disposes  of  the  whole 
controversy  which  has  arisen  out  of  the  secession 
movement  in  regard  to  the  allegiance  of  the  citizen. 
As  the  power  of  the  state  and  Federal  govern- 
ments are  in  perfect  harmony  with  each  other,  so 
there  can  be  no  conflict  between  the  allegiance  due 
them  ;  each,  while  acting  within  the  sphere  of  its 
constitutional  authority,  is  entitled  to  be  obeyed  ; 
but  when  a  state,  throwing  off  all  constitutional 
restraint,  seeks  to  destroy  tlie  general  goverment, 
to  .say  that  its  citizens  are  bound  to  follow  it  in 
this  career  of  crime,  and  discard  the  supreme  alle- 
giance they  owe  to  the  government  assailed,  is  one 
of  the  shallowest  and  most  dangerous  fallacies  that 
has  ever  gained  credence  among  men. "  In  addresses 
delivered  during  the  snmmer'of  1861  at  Louisville, 
Camp  Joe  Holt,  New  York  and  Boston,  he  denounc- 
ed the  rebellion  and  urged  the  maintenance  of  the 
Union  at  all  liazards  and  sacrifices.  The  same  year 
he  was  a  niemtjer  of  the  eommis.sion  to  investigate 
the  war  claims  of  the  department  of  the  AVest,  and 
in  1862  was  a  member  of  the  commission  on  (n'd- 
uance  and  ordnance  stores,  and  on  both  made  elab- 
orate reports.  President  Lincoln  aiipointed  him 
judge  advocate  of  the  army  Sept.  3,  1862,  and  in 
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1864,  when  the  bureau  of  military  justice  was  creat- 
ed, he  was  commissioned  as  its  head  with  the  title 
of  judge-advocate  general  with  the  rank  of  briga- 
dier-general. He  expressed  his  strong  approval  of 
the  emancipation  proclamation,  and  in  1863,  when 
the  question  of  the  advisability  of  enlisting  the  able- 
bodied  slaves  of  the  country  in  the  military  service 
was  under  discussion,  it  was  referred  by  the  secreta- 
ry of  war  to  Judge  Holt  for  his  opinion  as  to  the 
legality  of  such  action  on  the  part  of  the  govern- 
ment. Aug.  20th  of  that  yeai',  in  a  carefully  con- 
sidered report,  he  answered  the  question  in  the  affir- 
mative, holding  "  that  the  obligation  of  all  persons, 
irrespective  of  creed  or  color,  to  bear  arms — if  l)hys- 
icall}'  capable  of  doing  so — in  the  defence  of  the 
government  under  which  they  live,  and  by  which 
they  are  protected,  is  one  that  is  universally  acknowl- 
edged and  enforced.  Corresponding  to  this  obliga- 
tion is  the  duty  resting  on  those  charged  with  the 
administration  of  the  government  to  employ  such 
persons  in  the  military  service  whenever  the  public 
safety  may  demand  it."  This  view  was  adopted, 
and  as  a  result  the  armies  of  the  Union  were  rapidly 
strengthened  by  large  bodies  of  effective  troops, 
who,  uncrushed  by  the  shackles  of  slavery  they  had 
so  long  worn,  fought  with  heroic  loyalty  for  the  flag 
of  freedom  upon  every  battlefield  on  which  they  ap- 
peared. In  November,  1864,  on  the  resignation  of 
Attorney-General  Bates,  the  seat  thus  made  vacant 
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in  the  cabinet  was  tendered  to  Judge  Holt  by  Presi- 
dent Lincoln,  and  its  acceptance  urged.  He,  how- 
ever, declined  the  proffered  honor,  stating,  in  his 
reason  of  declination,  that  he  could  better  serve  the 
government  in  the  position  he  tlien  occupied  than  in 
the  more  exalted  one  to  which  he  was  invited.  His 
loyalt}'  to  the  Union  during  tlie  civil  war  was  un- 
compromising and  defiant  of  all  foes.  He  was  sur- 
passed by  none  in  the  joyful  anticipation  of  the  ul- 
timate triumph  of  the  republic,  and  of  the 
refulgent  glories  and  blessedness  with  which 
that  triumph  would  crown  the  Amerii-au 
people.  In  a  speech  delivered  at  Charles- 
ton, S.  C,  Apr.  14,  1865,  after  the  rai.siug  of 
the  stars  and  stripes  over  Fort  Sumter,  re- 
ferring to  that  final  victory,  he  concluded 
with  these  words:  "And  then,  my  country- 
men, with  your  .starry  banner  uudimmcd 
and  luitorn,  and  floating  on  every  breeze 
from  JIaine  to  the  Gulf,  and  from  the 
Atlautic  to  the  Sierra  Nevada  and  the 
shores  of  the  Pacific,  the  republic,  re- 
deemed from  the  cur.se  of  slavery  and 
from  the  machinations  of  its  conspirators, 
regenerated  and  purified  by  the  struggle  through 
which  it  has  passed,  and  ennobled  by  a  sense  of  duty 
performed,  will  rebound  from  the  blow  it  has  re- 
ceived, and  will  enter  upon  a  career  of  pro.sperity, 
of  freedom,  of  national  greatness,  so  vast,  so  far- 
reaching,  that  in  the  distant  centuries  to  come,  amid 
the  grandeur  of  its  power  and  the  unclouded  splen- 
dors of  its  renown,  even  this  miglity  conflict,  with 
all  its  agonies  and  its  triumphs,  may  be  forgotten,  or, 
if  recalled,  only  as  a  dim  and  almost  uuremembered 
event  in  the  sublime  history  of  the  past."  In  a  re- 
port made  to  the  secretary  of  war  in  1864,  on  a  trea- 
sonable organization  in  the  northern  states  known 
as  the  "Knights  of  the  Golden  Circle,"  Mr.  Holt 
gave  vigorous  expression  to  his  opinion  of  the 
criminality  of  rebellion,  and  characterized  the  men 
engaged  therein  with  a  wealth  of  invective  wortliy 
of  a  Cicero  denouncing  Catiline.  As  judge-ad- 
vocate general,  he  conducted  the  now  historic 
trials  of  Gen.  Fitz  John  Porter  and  the  assassins  of 
President  Lincoln.  Some  time  after  the  trial  of 
the  assassins  of  Lincoln,  and  the  execution  of  the 
sentences,  whif^h  had  been  approved  by  President 
Andrew  .lohnson,  he  (Johnson),  through  others, 
cjiarged  that  .ludge  Holt  hail,  on  laying  before  him 
for  his  action  the  proceedings  of  the  military  com- 
mission, suppressed  and  withheld  from  liim  a  pe- 
tition for  clemency  in  the  case  of  Mrs.  Surratt, 
signed  by  five  members  of  the  commission,  and 
that  he  had  signed  her  death-warrant  in  ignorance 
of  the  existence  of  such  petition.  In  two  elabo- 
rate publications  .ludge  Holt  refuted  this  dishonor- 
ing accusation — in  support  of  which  no  testimony 
was  ever  offered — by  a  mass  of  proofs  presented, 
conspicuous  among  which  was  the  statement  of 
William  H,  Seward,  secretary  of  state,  and  Edwin 
M.  Stanton,  secretary  of  war,  that  this  petition  for 
clemency  was  before  the  president  and  was  consid- 
ered bj'  him  before  the  sentences  were  carried  into 
effect  ;  also  the  statement  of  Attorney-General 
Speed,  that  after  the  trial  of  the  assassins,  and  be- 
fore their  execution,  he  had  seen  the  record  of  the 
trial  in  the  president's  office,  and  that  this  petition 
for  clemency  was  then  attached  to  it.  Judge  Holt 
has  always  insisted  that  President  Johnson  was 
prompted  to  this  defamation  by  fear  of  the  church 
of  which  Mrs.  Surratt  was  a  prominent  and  zealous 
member.  Judge  Holt  was  brevetted  major-eeneral 
in  the  U.  S.  army  March  13,  186.5,  "  for  faithful, 
meritorious  and  distinguished  services  in  the  bu- 
reau of  military  justice  during  the  war."  He  was 
placed  on  the  retired  list  Dec.  1,  1875.  Since  then 
he  has  resided  at  Washington,  D.  C. 


THOMPSON,  Jacob,  secretary  of  the  interior, 
was  born  in  North  Carolina  May  15,  1810.  After 
due  preparation,  he  was  sent  to  the  University  of 
North  Carolina,  where  he  was  graduated  in  1831, 
and  immediately  after  began  the  study  of  law.  He 
was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1834,  and  went  to 
Mississippi,  settling  in  the  northeastern  part,  in 
what  was  known  as  the  Chickasaw  country,  it 
having  been  ceded  by  the  tribe  of  Indians  of  that 
name  to  the  United  States.  This  cession  included 
6,642,000  acres,  and  was  made  between  1832  and 
1834,  so  that  when  Mr.  Thompson  settled  there  he 
soon  found  an  ample  field  fin-  the  exercise  of  his 
legal  abilities,  there  springing  up  litigation  of  all 
sorts,  calculated  to  keep  a  good  lawyer  actively  era- 
ployed.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  Mr.  Thompson  was 
very  successful  in  his  practice,  and  also  became  pop- 
ular among  the  people  about  him,  and  in  1838  was 
elected  a  member  of  congress  on  the  democratic 
ticket,  and  continued  to  serve  his  district  in  that  ca- 
pacity for  nearly  twenty  years.  In  the  house  of  rep- 
resentatives, Mr.  Thompson  was  at  one  time  chair- 
man of  the  committee  on  Indian  affairs.  He  was 
opposed  to  the  ilissouri  compromise,  and  went  on 
record  as  being  in  favor  of  the  repudiation  of  the 
^lississippi  bonds.  He  could  have  been  sent  to  the 
U.  S.  senate  to  fill  a  vacancj',  in  1845,  but  he  declin- 
ed the  appointment.  On  ]\Iarch 
5,  1857,  Thompson  entered  Mr. 
Buchanan's  cabinet  as  secretary 
of  the  interior,  and  continued  in 
that  office  until  January,  1861, 
when  he  resigned,  and  returning 
to  Mississippi  became  an  adherent 
of  the  Confederacy.  In  1863  Mr. 
Thompson  was  made  governor 
of  Mississippi,  and  continued  to 
hold  that  office  until  1864,  when 
for  a  time  he  was  in  the  Confed- 
erate army,  attached  to  the  staff  , 
of  Gen.  Beauregard.  .Jacob 
Thompson  was  sent  in  this  same 
year  to  Canada  on  a  secret  mis- 
sion, which,  had  it  been  success- 
fully carried  out,  would  have 
been  a  very  serious  matter  for 
the  United  States.  He  was  imder 
instructions  to  organize  a  plan 
by  which  the  prisoners  of  war  at  Camp  Douglas,  in 
the  suburbs  of  Chicago,  were  to  have  been  released, 
when  they  would  seize  the  city.  It  was  also  said  of 
Thompson  that  lie  was  at  the  bottom  of  a  number  of 
incendiary  schemes,  the  purpose  of  which  was  to 
destroy  some  of  the  principal  northern  cities  by  fire, 
and  even  to  introduce  disease,  such  as  yellow  fever, 
by  means  of  infected  rags  into  the  northern  states. 
Fortunately,  lioth  for  the  people  of  the  North  and 
for  IMr.  Thompson,  none  of  these  plans  succeeded, 
and  at  the  close  of  the  war  he  was  permitted  to  re- 
turn to  the  United  States.  It  is  stated  that  when  he 
died  Mr.  Lamar,  who  was  at  that  time  secretary  of 
the  interior,  created  intense  excitement  through  the 
North  by  ordering  the  American  flag  to  be  half- 
masted  over  the  interior  department  building.  Jacob 
Thompson  died  in  Memphis.  Tenu.,  March  34,  1885. 

BRO'WN,  Aaron  "Vail,  postmaster  -  general 
and  governor  of  Tennessee  (1846—48),  was  born  in 
Bnmswick  county,  Va.,  Aug.  15,  1795.  While 
quite  young  he  was  sent  to  Chapel  Hill  Univer- 
sity, North  Carolina,  where  he  was  graduated  at  the 
age  of  nineteen,  and  in  the  following  year,  1815, 
his  parents  having  .settled  iu  Tennessee,  he  entered 
an  office  and  began  the  study  of  law  and  in  due  time 
was  admitted  to  the  bar,  and  was  for  a  time  a  part- 
ner of  .Jaraes  K.  Polk,  afterward  president  of  the 
United  States.  In  1821  Jlr.  Brown  was  sent  to  the 
state  legislature  of  Tennessee,  wliere  he  remained 
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durins  the  next  ten  years.  Prom  that  time  until 
1830  lie  was  engaged  in  liis  law  jiractico,  but  in  the 
latter  year  was  sent  to  congress  wliere  he  remained 
tuitil  1S4.'),  when  lie  was  (^li^cted  govenun-  of  Ten- 
nessee and  lield  that  otlice  two  years.  In  1850  Mr. 
Brown  was  a  member  of  the  southern  convention 
which  was  held  at  Nashville,  and 
where  he  introduced  what  was 
known  as  "The  Tennessee  Plat- 
form." In  1853  Mr.  Hrown  was 
a  delegate  from  Tennessee  to  the 
national  democratic  convention 
that  was  held  in  Baltimore,  and 
it  became  his  duty  to  report  to 
he  convention  from  the  commit- 
tee, the  platform  which  was 
adopted  as  that  of  the  democratic 
jiarty.  Mr.  IJrown  was  apjioint- 
ed  jiostntasler  general  liy  I^resi- 
dent  Buchanan,  and  eontirmed 
by  the  senate,  March  (i,  1857,  but 
only  held  that  ollice  two  years 
when  he  was  taken  with  his  last 
illness  and  died.  While  postmas- 
ter-general, Mr.  Brown  showed 
a  great  deal  of  administrative 
ability,  especially  in  imjiroving 
routes  to  California,  both 'by  way  of  the 
ind  across  the  continent.  He  eslablished  a 
route  by  way  of  the  isthmus  of  'I'ehuantcpec.  another 
route  overland  from  Jlcmphis  to  St.  Louis  and  San 
Francisco,  and  a  third  across  the  continent  by  way 
of  Salt  Lake.  For  many  years  he  was  one  of  the 
most  trusted  and  valuable  leaders  of  the  democratic 
party,  and  all  the  purely  party  measures  of  his  day 
received  his  approbation  and  support.  A  volume  of 
his  public  speeches  and  addresses  was  publislied  in 
18.54.  Mr.  Brown  died  in  Washington,  1).  C,  March 
8,  18.59. 

KING,  Horatio,  postmaster-general,  was  born 
in  Paris,  O.xford  Co.,  Me.,  June  31,  1811.  He  de- 
scended from  a  revolutionary  soldier,  was  educated 
at  the  common  schools  of  the  period,  and  in  1839 
began  to  learn  printing  in  a  local  newsiiaper  otlice. 
This  was  the  "  Jell'ersonian,"  and  he  eventually  be- 
came its  owner  and  editor.  In  1833  he  transferred 
this  jiroperty  to  Portland,  where  he  continued  its 
publication  for  five  years.  In  1889  he  received  a 
subordinate  clerkship  in  the  post-office  department 
at  Washington,  and  continued  in  that  dejiartment 
for  more  than  twenty  years,  rising  in  position  until 
he  became  tirst  assistant  postmasfer-general  in  1854 
and  postmaster-general  for  something  less  than  a 
month  in  1801.  "While  acting  in  this  capacity  he 
■was  questioned  by  a  member  ot  congress  from  South 
Carolina  in  regard  to  the  franking  piivilege,  when, 
by  his  reply,  he  was  the  first  to  deny  officially  the 
power  of  a  .state  to  take  itself  out  of  the  L'nion.  Dur- 
ing the  civil  war,  Mr.  King  was  one  of  the  commis- 
sioners ordered  to  administer  the  emancipation  law 
in  the  District  of  Columbia.  After  that  he  practised 
as  an  attorney,  but  continuing  his  interest  in  the 
post-office  department,  lie  aided  in  procuring  the 
passage  of  acts  of  congress  putting  into  use  what  is 
known  as  the  "  penalty  envelope,  "by  which  the  use 
of  government  envelopes  for  the  private  aftairs  of 
officials  was  effectually  stopped,  and  thus  consider- 
able sums  saved  annually  to  tlie  department.  Mr. 
King  was  made  secretary  of  the  Washington  Mon- 
ument Society  in  1881,  when  a  renewed  effort  re- 
sulted in  the  completion  of  the  monument.  He  also 
served  as  treasurer  of  the  Maine  Soldiers'  Relief 
Association.  In  1877  he  visited  Europe  and  on  his 
return  published  a  volume,  entitled  "Sketches  of 
Travel;  or.  Twelve  Months  in  Europe." 

STANTON,  Edwin  M.,  attorney-general.  (See 
Index.) 


JOHNSTON,  Harriet  Lane,  "lady  of  the 
White  lIou.se"  during  Mr.  Buchanan's  administra- 
tion.was  born  at  Mercersburg,  Pa.,  in  1833,  the  youn- 
gest child  of  Elliott  T.  and  Jane  (Buchanan)  Lane. 
Her  grandfather,  James  Buchanan,  emigrated  from 
the  north  of  Ireland  to  America  in  1783,  and  .settled 
near  Mercersburg.  In  1788  he  married  Elizabeth 
Speer,  the  daughter  of  a  well-to-do  farmer,  of  Scotch- 
Irish  descent,  and  their  eldest  son,  James  Buchanan, 
became  president  of  the  United  States.  Harriet's 
parents  were  married  in  1813,  her  father  being  a 
merchant,  and  a  diwceiidaiit  of  an  old  and  aristocratic 
English  family  that  had  settled  in  Virginia  during 
the  revolution.  Harriet's  early  years  were  passed  in 
Mercersburg,  but  her  mother  dying  when  she  was 
seven  years  old,  and  her  father  two  years  later,  she 
made  lier  home  with  her  uncle,  .Tames  Buchanan,  at 
Lancaster,  Penn.,  and  he  became  her  guardian.  As 
a  child  Harriet  enjoye<l  good  health,  a  remarkable 
flow  of  .spirits,  and  at  an  early  age  showed  signs  of 
the  brilliant  qualities  and  warm  sympathies  which 
in  after  years  made  her  so  admired  and  beloved. 
She  attended  a  day-scliool  at  J^ancaster,  aftenvard 
sjient  three  years  at  a  boarding-school  at  ('harles- 
town,  Va.,  where  she  made  great  progress  in  music, 
and  subsequently  spent  two  years  in  the  convent  at 
Georgetown,  I).  C,  spending  her  Sundays  with  her 
uncle,  James  Buchanan,  who  was  at  that  time  secre- 
tary of  state.  After  leaving  the  convent,  Miss  Lane 
visited  several  of  the  large  cities,  and  was  niucli  ad- 
mired wherever  she  went.  In  18.53  Mr.  Buchanan, 
having  been  appointed  minister  at  tlie  court  of  St. 
James,  she  accomjianied  her  uncle  to  England, 
where  she  received  flattering  attentions  from  the 
queen,  ranked  as  the  wife  of  Mr.  Buclianan  at  court 
entertainments,  and  was  much  admired  for  her 
beauty,  grace,  and  winning  manners.  At  this  time 
she  was  descrilied  as  tall,  well  form- 
ed, with  golden  hair,  violet  eyes, 
and  a  lovely  expression.  She  visited 
at  many  country  houses  among  the 
nobility  and  gentry,  and  became 
very  fond  of  English  people  and 
English  life.  She  traveled  on  the 
continent,  was  with  her  uncle  at 
Ostend,  at  the  time  of  the  conference 
between  the  American  ministers  to 
England,  France,  and  Spain,  was  a 
guest  of  the  American  minister  to 
Prance,  and  was  present  when  Mr. 
Buchanan  and  Tennyson  received 
the  degree  of  D.C.L.  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Oxford.  When  3Ir.  Bu- 
chanan became  president  of  the  ') 
United  States  Miss  Lane  became  the  '^' 
mistress  of  the  White  House,  and, 
although  in  deep  mourning  for  a 
brother  and  sister,  she  fulfilled  her 
duties  faithfully.  In  1860  the  Prince  of  Wales  visited 
this  country  at  the  invitation  of  President  Buchanan, 
was  a  guest  at  the  White  House  for  five  days,  and  on 
his  depaiture  presented  Jliss  Lane  with  a  set  of  en- 
gravings of  the  royal  family.  The  social  life  at 
Washington  was  especially  brilliant  during  Miss 
Lane's  occupancy  of  the  position  of  mistress  of  the 
White  House,  and  her  tact  in  managing  the  discord- 
ant elements,  that  were  created  in  society  by  reason 
of  the  portending  civil  war,  enabled  her  to  preserve 
social  unity  up  to  the  very  eve  of  secession.  On 
President  Buchanan's  retirement  from  office  Miss 
Lane  accompanied  him  to  his  country  residence, 
Wheatlands,  near  Lancaster,  Pa.,  where  she  took 
charge  of  the  household  until  she  was  married  to 
Henry  Elliott  Johnston,  of  Maryland,  in  January, 
1866,  after  which  she  made  her  home  in  Baltimore, 
spending  much  time  at  Wheatlands,  which  finally 
passed  into  her  possession  on  the  death  of  her  uncle. 
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PURINTON,  Daniel  Boardman,  ninth  pres- 
ident of  Dcnisoii  University  (18i)0-  ),  was  born  in 
Preston  couut.y,  Va.,  Feb.  15,  1850.  He  is  of  Puritan 
stock,  beinii  ninth  in  descent  from  John  Aldeu  of  Ply- 
mouth. His  father  was  Jesse  M.  Purinton,  D.D. 
Graduating  from  the  West  Virginia  University  in 
1873,  at  the  head  of  his  class,  he  was  immediately 
employed  as  a  member  of  its  faculty.  After  five 
years  of  preparatory  teaching, 
he  held  successively  the  chairs 
of  logic,  matUcuialicsand  met- 
i]->hysics,  from  the  latter  of 
^  hich  lie  was  called  to  Deni- 
son.  Two  years  before  this 
he  had  been  honored  by  Deni- 
sou  with  the  degree  of  LL.D. 
Shortly  before  coming  to  Gran- 
^  ille  he  published  a  clear  and 
forcible  treatise  on  "  Christian 
Theism."  His  administration 
IS  vigorous  and  popidar,  and 
gives  promise  of  great  success. 
Large  additions  have  already 
been  made  to  the  invested  en- 
dowment, measures  are  well 
under  way  for  a  great  increase 
m  facilities  for  work  in  the  nat- 
ural sciences,  and  the  school 
has  strengthened  its  hold  upon  the  confidence  of  tlie 
denomination,  as  is  shown  by  the  gratifying  increase 
in  number  of  .students.  Thoroughness  in  the  class- 
room has  been  a  distinguishing  feature  from  the 
very  beginning,  and  this  has  given  the  college  a  high 
standing  in  the  institutions  where  its  ahimni  fill 
positions  of  trust  and  usefulness. 

WILIiETT,  Marinus,  soldier,  was  born  in 
Jamaica,  L.  I.,  July  81,  1740.  He  was  one  of  thir- 
teen children  and  lived  to  survive  all  the  others  of 
his  family.  Before  lie  was  eighteen  years  of  age, 
the  French  and  Indian  war  being  on,  he  entered  the 
provincial  army  with  a  second  lieutenant's  com- 
mission, under  the  command  of  Ool.  Oliver  Delancy. 
It  is  an  interesting  fact  that  Willett  gives  perhaps 
the  only  description  extant  of  the  uniform  of  the 
provincials  in  that  contest.  It  was  "  a  green  coat, 
trimmed  with  silver  twist;  white  small-clothes  and 
black  gaiters;  also  a  cocked  hat  with 
a  large  black  cockade  of  silk  ribbon, 
together  with  a  silver  button  and 
loop."  He  shared  Abercrombie's 
defeat  at  Ticouderoga  in  1758,  and 
immediately  after  accompanied  Col. 
Bradstreet  in  his  expedition  against 
Fort  Frontenac,  at  the  foot  of  Lake 
Ontario.  He  left  the  service  soon 
after  this,  as  fatigue  and  exposure 
had  greatly  impaired  his  health. 
Willett  was  one  of  the  leaders  of  the 
"Sons  of  Liberty,"  in  New  York 
city,  and  when  the  Briti.sh  troops 
there  were  ordered  to  Boston,  after 
the  skirmish  at  Lexington,  and  at- 
tempted to  carry  off  a  large  quan- 
tity of  spare  arms,  in  addition  to 
their  own,  AVillett  led  a  body  of 
citizens  who  captured  the  baiiffage  wacons  con- 
taining them  and  took  them  back"  to  the"  city,  and 
those  arms  were  afterward  used  bv  the  first  regi- 
ment raised  in  New  York.  Willett  received  the 
appointment  of  captain  in  Capt.  McDougall's  regi- 
ment, and  accompanied  Gen.  Richard  Montcomery 
in  his  northern  expedition.  After  the  capture  of 
St.  John's,  on  the  Sorel,  he  was  placed  in  command 
there,  a  post  which  he  held  until  early  in  1776.  He 
received  the  appointment  of  lieuteiiant-colonel  in 
November  of  that  year,  and  the  following  spring 


was  in  command  of  Fort  Constitution,  on  the  Hud- 
son river,  opposite  West  Point.  In  May  he  was 
ordered  to  Fort  Stanwix,  where  he  commanded 
until  the  summer  of  1778,  when  he  joined  Washing- 
ton and  was  at  the  battle  of  Jlonmouth.  In  1779 
he  accompanied  Sullivan  in  his  campaign  against 
the  Indians,  and  during  the  next  three  years  was 
actively  engaged  in  the  ilohawk  valley.  In  1783 
he  led  the  last  hostile  movement  against  the  British 
at  Oswego.  At  the  close  of  the  war  he  returned  to 
civil  pursuits.  He  was  for  a  short  time  a  member 
of  the  New  York  state  a,ssenibly.  and  from  1784 
to  1793  was  sheriff  of  New  York.  In  the  latter 
year  he  was  sent  by  AVashingtou,  who  highly  es- 
teemed him,  to  treat  with  the  Creek  Indians  at 
the  South,  and  the  same  year  was  appointed  a 
brigadier -general  in  the  army,  but  declined  the 
position.  He  was  elected  mayor  of  the  city  of 
New  York  in  1807.  after  the  removal  of  De  Witt 
Clinton,  and  in  1810  was  the  Tammany  candidate  for 
lieutenant-governor.  He  was  a  presidential  elector 
and  president  of  the  electoral  college  in  1824.  Col. 
Willett  died  in  New  York  city  Aug.  22,  1830.  A 
fuller  account  of  his  life  may  be  found  in  "  A  Narra- 
tive of  the  Military  Actions  of  Col.  JIarinus.Willett." 
HO'WAE.D,  Blanche  Willis,  author,  was  born 
in  Bangor,  Me.,  July  21, 1847.  In  1875  she  made  her 
first  important  appearance  in 
authorship  by  her  novel,  "  One 
Summer,"  wliich  was  published 
in  Boston,  and  at  once  attracted 
attention  and  Hattering  criticisms 
on  account  of  the  brightness  and 
vivacity  of  its  dialogues  and  its 
pleasing  scenes  and  incidents. 
She  traveled  in  Europe,  and  in 
1877  published  "One  Year 
Abroad,"  a  sketch  of  her  tour. 
In  1880  she  brought  out  "Aunt 
Serena;"    in  1882"  "  Guenn;"  in 

1886  "  Aulnay  Tower."  and  in 

1887  "Tony  the  Maid,"  a  novel- 
ette. She  ".settled  in  Stuttgart, 
Germany,  where  she  has,  .since 
1886,  edited  a  magazine  publish- 
ed in  English.  "Guenn,"  says 
the  "London  Academy,"  "is 
one  of  those  books  that  not  only 
charm  but  satisfy." 

BURNET,  Robert,  soldier,  was  born  in  Little 
Briton,  Orange  Co.,  N.  Y.,  Sept.  22,  1762.  He  was 
brought  up  vn  a  farm,  and  continued  the  pursuit  of 
agriculture  luitil  1779,  when,  although  only  seven- 
teen years  of  age,  he  entered  the  revolutionary  army 
in  an  artillery  company  commanded  by  Capt.  Eben- 
ezer  Stevens."  Here  he" rose  to  be  lieutenant,  and  was 
in  command  of  redoubt  No.  3  at  AVest  Point  at  the 
time  of  Arnold's  treason,  in  September,  1780.  He 
was  afterward  promoted  to  be  major,  and  was  one 
of  the  officers  who  attended  the  meeting  which 
was  convened  at  the  time  of  the  Newburgh  sedition 
in  1783.  He  was  under  the  immediate  command 
of  Washington  until  the  army  was  disbanded, 
and  on  the  occasicm  of  the  evacuation  of  New 
York  by  the  British  he  commanded  the  rear-guard 
in  the  American  army  which  entered  that  city. 
He  was  one  of  the  group  of  officers  who  bade 
farewell  to  Washington  at  Frauuce's  tavern.  He 
then  returned  to  his  old  home  and  devoted  him- 
self to  rural  pursuits  until  the  time  of  his  death.  He 
lived  to  see  the  representatives  of  seven  genera- 
tions of  his  kindred.  These  included  his  great-grand- 
father and  ffreat-grandehildren.  Major  Burnet's  fu- 
neral was  a"ttendeil  by  a  neighbor.  Uzal  Kuapp,  who 
was  the  last  survivor  "of  Washington's  life-guard,  and 
who  died  a  year  later  at  the  age  of  ninety-seven. 
IMajor  Burnet  died  Dec.  1,  1854. 
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LINCOLN,  Abraham,  sixlcnilli  president  of 
the  United  States,  was  born  in  Hardin  county,  Ivy., 
Feb.  13,  1800.  Tlieearliest  American  ancestoV  of  the 
family,  was  iirobably  Samuel  Litu-olu,  of  Norwich, 
Eng.."\vlio  settled  iii  IliuLrham,  Mass.,  about  1638. 
His  son,  Mordecai,  tirst  sellle<l  in  Monmouth  coun- 
ty, N.  J.,  and  afterward  in  Berks  county.  Pa.,  and 
died  in  173");  his  sons,  Abraham,  Mordecai,  .Tosiah 
and  Thomas,  were  citizens  of  Kockingham  county, 
Va.,  and  one  of  them  at  least,  Abraham,  miarated  "to 
Mercer  county,  Ky.  (then  a  part  of  the  oria;fnal  state 
of  Virginia),  in  1782.  Abraham, 
the  grandfather  of  the  president,  en- 
tered a  tract  of  400  acres  of  lanii  on 
the  south  side  of  Licking  creek, 
under  a  government  land-warrant, 
and  built  a  log-cabin,  near  Fort  Bear- 
grass,  on  the  site  now  occupied  by 
the  city  of  Louisville.  In  the  sec- 
ond year  of  this  settlement,  Abra- 
ham Lincoln,  while  at  work  in  his 
tield,  was  slain  by  an  Indian  from  an 
ambush.  Thomas,  the  younger  of 
the  brothers,  was  seized  by  the  sav- 
age, but  was  rescued  by  ^lordecai,  the 
elder  brother,  who  shot  and  killed 
the  Indian.  Of  Thomas  the  presi- 
dent subsequently  said:  "  !My  father, 
at  the  time  of  the  death  of  his  father, 
was  but  six  years  old, and  he  grew  up 
literally  without  education. "  Thomas 
Lincoln  was  a  tall  and  stalwart  pioneer,and  an  expeit 
hunter.  While  a  lad,  he  Iiired  himself  to  his  uncle, 
Isaac  Lincoln,  living  on  Watauga  creek,  a  branch  of 
the  Holson  river.  He  married  "Nancy  Hanks,  a  na- 
tive of  Virginia,  in  1806,  and  settled  on  Larue  creek, 
in  what  is  now  Larue  countv,  Kv.  Thev  had  three 
children,  Sarah,  Abraham  iind  Thomas.  "Sarah  mar- 
ried Aaron  Grigsby  and  died  in  middle  life.  Thomas, 
who  was  two  years  younger  than  Abraham,  died  in 
infancy.  Abraham  "Lincoln's  early  education  from 
books  was  litful  and  scanty;  schools  were  infrequent 
on  the  wild  frontier.    In  1816  the  Lincoln  family  re- 
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moved  to  Spencer  county,  luil.,  where  they  built  and 
lived  in  a  log-cabin,  where  Mrs.  Lincoln  died  Oct.  5, 
1818,  at  the  age  of  tliirty-tive.  In  the  autumn  of  the 
following  3'ear  Thcmias  Lincoln  married  for  his 
second  wife  Mrs.  Sally  Johnston  (nie  Bush).  The 
stepmother  of  Abraham  Lincoln  was  a  woman  of 
some  mental  ability  and  gn^at  kindness  of  heart;  her 
intluence  over  the  boy  was  great  and  beneticent. 
Aided  by  her,  the  lad  secured  the  reading  of  the  few 
books  to  be  foimd  in  the  settlement,  and  became 
noted  as  a  hungry  reader.  As  he  grew  older  he  took 
to  making  impromptu  speeches  among  the  neighbors 
on  .-uiy  to]iic  that  chanced  to  be  under  discussion. 
His  first  glimpse  of  the  world  was  afforded  in  the 
spring  of  1828,  when,  in  company  with  a  son  of  one 
of  the  traders  of  Gentryvillc,  Ind.,  he  embarked  on 
a  flatboat  loaded  with  produce  and  floated  down  the 
creeks  and  rivers  to  New  Orleans.  1,800  miles  distant, 
where  the  cargo  and  craft  were  disposed  of,  and  the 
young  voyagers  made  their  way  homeward.  He  was 
now  come  to  the  years  of  manhood,  was  six  feet  four 
inches  tall,  an  athlete,  tough  and  wiry  of  fibre,  and 
eminent  as  a  worker  and  woodsman.  The  family 
moved  once  more,  in  1830,  this  time  to  Illinois,  where 
they  built  another  log-cabin,  near  Decatur,  Alacon 
Co.  After  assisting  his  father  to  build  the  cabin, 
split  rails,  and  fence  and  plough  fifteen  acres  of  land, 
Abraham  Lincoln  struck  out  forhim.self,  hiring  him- 
self to  any  who  needed  manual  labor.  His  father 
finally  settled  in  Goose-Nest  Prairie,  Coles  Cc,  111., 
where  he  died  in  1851  at  the  age  of  scventy-tliree. 
His  son  cared  for  him  tenderly  up  to  his  latest  years. 
In  the  spring  of  1831  Abraham  Lincoln,  accompa- 
nied by  his  cou.sin,  John  Hanks,  took  a  flatboat,  pro- 
duce-laden, to  New  Orleans,  for  one  Denton  Offutt, 
a  coimtry  trader,  and  on  his  rettirn  was  engaged  by 
Offutt  to  take  charge  of  a  small  trading  store  in  New 
Salem,  111.  At  this"  post  he  continued  until  the  fol- 
lowing spring,  when  the  business  was  discontinued. 
He  took  an  active  interest  in  politics,  was  noted  as  a 
graphic  and  humorous  story-teller,  and  was  regarded 
as  one  of  the  oracles  of  the  neighborhood.  Ilis  un- 
flinching honesty  gained  him  the  title  of  "Honest 
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Abe  Lincoln. "  Resolving  to  run  for  the  legislature, 
he  issued  a  circular  dated  March  9,  1833,  appealing 
to  his  friends  and  neighbors  to  vote  for  him.  Before 
the  election  came  on,  Indian  disturbances  brolie  out 
in  tlie  northern  part  of  the  state,  and  Black  Hav*-k, 
the  cliief  of  the  Sacs,  headed  a  formidable  war  party. 
Lincoln  Joined  a  party  of  volunteers  and  marched  to 
the  scene  of  hostilities.  The  conflict  was  soon  over, 
and  Lincoln  returned  to  New  Salem,  Sangamon  Co., 
ten  days  before  the  election.  He  was  defeated,  but 
he  received  nearly  every  vote  of  his  own  town.  He 
■was  a  whig  in  politics,  and  was  an  ardent  admirer  of 
Henry  Clay,  then  the  great  wliig  chief.  Once  more 
he  made  an  essay  in  trading,  and  bought  on  credit, 
after  the  fasliion  of  the  time,  a  small  ct)untry  store 
and  contents,  associating  with  himself,  at  sundry 
times,  partners  in  business.  The  venture  was  a  los- 
ing one,  and  the  principal  occupation  of  Lincoln 
during  this  period  was  that  of  diligent  study  and  the 
reading  of  everytliing 
on  which  he  could  lay 
hands,  newspapers  and 
old  political  pamphlets 
chietiy.  He  studied 
law  and  surve^ving,  and 
in  1833  lie  began  work 
as  a  laud-surveyor,  a 
vocation  which  in  that 
region  then  gave  one 
frequent  employment. 
In  that  year,  too,  he 
was  appointed  postmaster  of  New  Salem,  an  unim- 
portant office,  wliich  he  valued  only  because  it  gave 
him  an  opportunity  to  read  the  newspapers  of  its 
patrons.  He  was  again  a  candidate  for  the  legislature 
in  1834,  was  elected  at  the  head  of  the  poll,  there 
being  three  other  candidates  in  the  field.  He  was 
now  twenty-five  years  of  age.  manly,  independent, 
well-poi.sed  and  thoroughly  informed  in  all  public 
matters.  He  had  formed  his  manner  of  speech  on 
the  few  books  which  he  read — the  Bible,  Shakes- 
peare, Burus's  poems  and  Bunyan's  "Pilgrim's 
Progress."  In  the  legislature  "his  commanding 
height  attracted  attention,  but  he  took  very  small 
part  in  the  active  duties  of  legislation,  contenting 
himself  with  observation  and  .study  of  all  that 
passed.  Next  year,  when  he  was  again  returned  to 
the  legislature,  he  participated  actively  in  the  affairs 
of  the  house,  and  distinguished  himself  by  an  un- 
availing protest  against  the  "Black  Laws"  of  the 
state,  which  forbade  the  entrance  of  free  persons  of 
color  into  Illinois,  and  by  his  support  of  the  bill  to 
remove  the  seat  of  governnient  from  Vandalia  to 
Springfield.  In  1837  Lincoln  removed  to  Spring- 
field, the  new  capital  of  the  state,  and  established 
himself  very  modestly  in  the  business  of  a  lawyer. 
In  this  practice  he  remained  until  his  election  to  the 
presidency  in  1860.  His  first  partner  in  business  was 
John  T.  Stuart,  in  1837;  this  partnership  was 
changed  four  years  later,  when  he  a.ssociated  him- 
self with  Stephen  T.  Logan.  In  1843  the  law  part- 
nership of  Abraham  Lincoln  and  William  H.  Hern- 
don  was  formed;  this  firm  was  not  dissolved  until 
the  death  of  Lincoln  in  18G5.  During  the  "  Ti]ipe- 
canoe  and  Tyler  too  "  campaign  of  i84fl.  when  the 
country  was  deeply  stirred  by  the  presidential  can- 
didacy of  Gen.  William  Henry  Harrison,  Lincoln 
threw  himself  into  the  canvass  with  great  ardor,  and 
was  one  of  the  electors  on  the  whig  ticket.  He  was 
highly  elated  by  the  triinnph  of  Harrison  and  the 
whig  party,  and  he  distinguislied  himself  by  his 
fearle-ss  opposition  to  the  party  that  had,  up  to  that 
time,  been  dominant  and  proscriptive  in  the  country. 
About  this  time  he  suffered  a  great  disappointment 
in  the  death  of  a  beautiful  young  lady,  Ann  Rut- 
ledge,  to  whom  he  was  tenderly  attached,  and  this 
grief  made  upon  liis  temperament  a  lifelong  impres- 


sion. In  November,  1840,  he  was  married  to  Mary 
Todd,  daughter  of  Robert  Todd,  of  Kentucky.  Miss 
Todd  was  visiting  relations  in  Springfield,  when  cir- 
cumstances brought  her  iiuo  intimate  friendly  inter- 
course with  Lincoln,  which  ripened  into  marriage. 
He  was  now  graduall_v  acquiring  a  profitable  law 
practice,  and  the  days  of  grimling  poverty,  long  en- 
dured witliout  complaint,  were  passing  away.  In 
1846,  after  several  disappointments,  he  was  given 
the  whig  nomination  to  congress  from  the  Sangamon 
district,  and  was  elected  over  his  democratic  oppo- 
nent, Peter  Cartwright,  by  a  majority  pf  1.611,  poll- 
ing an  unexpectedly  large  vote.  Din'ing  the  preced- 
ing winter  Te.xas  had  been  admilted  to  the  Union, 
and  the  bitterness  with  which  (he  whigs  opposed 
this  step,  and  the  measures  that  grew  oiU  of  it,  was 
shared  by  Lincoln,  who  made  good  use  of  arguments 
against  these  matters  on  the  canvass,  and  subse- 
quently during  his  term  in  congress.  Among  the 
members  of  the  house  of  representatives  with  Lin- 
coln were  John  Quincy  Adams,  Robert  C.  Winthrop, 
Alexander  H.  St<'phens.  Robert  Toombs  and  Andrew 
■Johnson.  In  the-  senate  were  Daniel  Webster,  Lewis 
Cass,  John  C.  Calhoun,  Jetlerson  Davis  and  Stephen 
A.  Douglas.  Lincoln  in  congress  opposed  the  war 
with  Mexico,  b>it  voted  con.sislently  for  rewards  to 
the  soldiers  who  fought  in  it.  He  served  only  one 
term  in  congre-ss.  and  did  not  leave  any  marked  im- 
pression in  the  annals  of  that  body.  lie  voted  with 
the  men  who  favored  the  formation  of  the  new  ter- 
ritories of  California  and  New  ^Mexico  without 
slavery,  and  he  introtluced  a  bill  to  abolish  slavery 
in  the  District  of  Columbia,  providing  for  the  eman- 
cipation of  slaves  there  by  governmental  purchase. 
He  was  not  a  candidate  for  re-election,  and  was  .suc- 
ceeded by  his  intimate  friend,  Edward  D.  Baker. 
Gen.  Zaciiarv  Taylor  having  been  elected  president 
of  the  United  Slates,  Lincoln  ajtplied  for  the  office 
of  couuni.s.-iioMcr  of  tlie  general  land  ofiice,  but  was 
offered,  in  lieu  thereof,  the  governorship  of  the  terri- 
tory of  Oregon.  This  he  declined,  and  returned  to 
his"  practice^  of  law  in  Springfield.  The  eldest  son 
of  Abraham  anil  Mary  Lincoln,  Robert  Todd,  was 
born  Atig.  1,  1843;  the  second,  Edward  Baker,  was 
born  JIarch  10.  1846,  and  died  in  infancy;  the  third, 
William  Wallace,  was 
born  Dec.  21,  18o0,  and 
died  during  his  father's 
first  j-ear  in  the  presiden- 
tial office;  Thomas,  the 
youngest  son,  was  born 
Apr.  4,  1853,  and  surviv- 
ed his  father,  dying  at 
the  age  of  nineteen  years. 
As  a  lawyer,  Lincoln  was 
now  engaged  in  several 
celebrated  cases.  One  of 
these  was  that  of  the  ne- 
gro girl.  Nancy,  inwhicli 
the  question  of  the  le- 
gality of  slavery  in  the 
Northwestern  territory,  of 
which  Illinois  formed  a  part,  was  involved.  Another 
in  which  the  seizure  of  a  free  negro  from  Illinois  by 
the  authorities  of  New  Orleans  was  ojiposed,  was 
also  undertaken  and  conducted  by  him.  In  both 
these  causes  Lincoln  succeeded.  In  1850  there  were 
many  premonitions  of  the  coming  of  the  storm  which 
the  long-continued  agitation  of  the  slavery  qtiestion 
had  induced.  Lincoln  was  a  close  but  generally 
silent  observer  of  the  signs  of  the  times.  In  1854  the 
virtual  repeal  of  the  Missouri  Compromise  measures, 
in  which  Stephen  A.  Douglas  took  a  leading  part, 
aroused  the  Northern  and  free  states  to  excited  de- 
bate. The  passage  of  the  Kansas-Nebraska  bill,  by 
which  those  two  territories  were  organized,  with  the 
question  of  the  legality  of  slavery  left  open  to  be  set- 
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tied  by  a  popular  vote,  was  the  signal  for  a  great  out- 
burst of  feeling  against  the  institution  of  tiiavery  in 
the  non-slaveholding  states.  In  October  of  that  year 
Lincoln  and  Douglas  met  in  debate  at  the  great  an- 
nual State  Fair  held  in  8pringtield,  111.,  and  Lincoln 
made  his  first  famous  speech  on  Ihc  (juestion  that 
thenceforward  began  to  engross  the  minds  of  the 
people.  Lincoln  opposed  the  repeal  of  the  Missouri 
Compromise,  and  Douglas  defended  it.  A  few  days 
later  the  two  men  met  again  at  Peoria,  111.,  and  the 
debate  was  renewed,  amidst  great  popidar  excite- 
ment. On  both  occasions  Lincoln's  speeches  evoked 
much  enthasiasm  by  the  closeness  of  their  logic  and 
their  perspicacity.  His  public  siieeclies  from  this 
time  forth  were  regarded  throughout  the  western 
states  as  the  most  remarkable  of  the  time.  In  lH'>ti 
the  fir.st  republican  na- 
tional convention  was 
held  in  Philadelphia. 
Jolin  C.  Fremont  was 
nominated  for  president 
of  the  Tiiiled  States  and 
William  L.  Dayton  for 
vice  -  i)resident.  Abra- 
liam  Lincoln  received 
110  votes  for  the  second 
jilace  on  the  ticket, 
.lames  Buchanan  and 
.lolin  C.  Hreekeiiridge 
were  nominated  by  tlie 
democratic  paity.  Lin- 
coln was  a  candidate  for  presidential  elector  on  the 
republican  ticket  of  Illinois,  and  took  an  active  part 
in  the  canvass,  speaking  from  one  end  of  the  state  to 
the  other  almost  continually  throughout  the  cam- 
paign. The  democratic  candidates  were  elected,  Bu- 
chanan receiving  174  electoral  votes  against  114  cast 
for  Fremont.  Maryland  cast  hereight  electoral  votes 
for  Fillmore  and  Donelson,  the  whig  candidates. 
In  1848,  Douglas's  term  in  the  .senate  drawing  to  a 
close,  Lincoln  was  put  forward  as  a  competitor  for 
the  place.  The  two  men  accoriiingly  agreed  on  a 
joint  canvass  of  the  state,  the  members  of  the  Illinois 
legislature  then  to  be  elected  being  charged  with  the 
duty  of  choosing  a  sen;itor.  The  contest  between 
Lincoln  and  Douglas  that  year  was  memorable  and 
significant.  The  debates  attracted  the  attention  of 
the  entire  cotmtry.  In  their  course  the  slavery  ques- 
tion in  all  its  bearings,  but  more  especially  with  ref- 
erence to  its  introduction  into  territory  hitherto  re- 
garded as  free,  was  debated  with  great  force  and 
minuteness  on  both  sides.  The  total  vote  of  the  state 
was  in  favor  of  Lincoln,  but  as  some  of  the  holding- 
over  members  of  the  legislature  were  friendly  to 
Douglas,  and  the  districting  of  the  state  was  also 
in  his  favor,  he  was  chosen  senator  by  a  small  major- 
ity. At  the  republican  convention,  held  in  Decatur, 
111.,  in  May.  1859,  Lincoln  was  declared  to  be  the 
candidate  of  his  state  for  the  presidential  nomination 
of  1860.  This  was  the  first  public  demonstration  in 
his  favor  as  a  national  candidate.  At  that  conven- 
tion several  rails  from  the  Lincoln  farm  in  Macon 
county  were  exhibited  as  the  handiwork  of  Abraham 
Lincoln,  and  the  title  of  ' '  the  rail-siilitter  "  was  given 
him.  In  the  autumn  of  that  year  Lincoln  made  po- 
litical speeches  in  Ohio  and  Kentucky,  arousing 
great  enthusiasm  wherever  he  appeared.  In  Febru- 
ary, 1860,  he  accepted  an  invitation  to  speak  in  Xew 
York,  and,  for  the  first  time  in  his  life,  he  visited  the 
Atlantic  states.  He  spoke  in  the  Cooper  L'nion  hall, 
New  York,  and  his  oration,  which  was  a  discussion 
of  the  great  question  of  the  day,  created  a  profound 
impression  throughout  the  country.  It  gave  him  at 
once  a  national  reputation  as  a  political  speaker. 
The  democratic  national  convention  assembled  in 
Charleston,  S.  C,  Apr.  23,  1860,  to  nominate  candi- 
dates for  president  and  vice-president.     The  slavery 
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issue  divided  the  body,  so  that  the  pro-slavery  dele- 
gates finally  withdrew,  and  organized  a  separate 
convention  in  Richmond,  Va.,  where  John  C.  Breck- 
inridge was  nominated.  The  remaining  delegates 
ailjourned  to  Baltimore,  where  they  nominated  Ste- 
|ihen  A.  Douglas.  Meanwhili^  the  whigs  and  a  few 
other  conservatives  met  in  Baltimore  and  nominated 
.Joliu  Bell, 
convention  ; 

and,  amid  unparalleled  enthusiasm,  nominated  Abra- 
ham Lincoln  for  president.  Hannibal  Hamlin,  of 
Maine,  was  nominated  for  vice-pre-sident.  The  elect- 
oral canvass  that  year  was  one  of  the  most  intense 
excitement.  It  was  universally  conceded  that  the 
(juestion  of  tlie  extension  or  the  confinement  of 
slavery  to  its  present  limits  was  to  be  determined  by 
the  result  of  this  election.  Douglas  was  the  only  one 
of  the  four  presidential  candidates  who  took  the  field 
to  speak  in  his  own  behalf.  Lincoln  was  elected, 
ha\ing  received  180  electoral  votes;  Breckinridge 
had  seventy-two  votes;  Douglas  twelve,  and  Bell 
thirty-nine.  Tlie  popular  vote  was  distributed  as 
follows:  l.incoln,  l.S«0,4.")3;  Breckim-idge,  847,953; 
Douglas,  1,375,157;  Bell,  .590,631.  As  soon  as  the  re- 
sult (if  the  election  was  known,  the  members  of 
President  Buchanan's  cabinet  who  were  in  favor  of 
a  secession  of  the  slave  stat(«  began  to  make  prepara- 
tions for  that  event.  The  army,  which  mustered  only 
16,000  men,  was  scattered  through  the  southern 
states,  and  the  small  navy  was  disjiersed  far  and 
wid<>.  United  States  arms  had  been  already  ordered 
to  points  in  the  Southern  stales,  and  active  steps  had 
been  taken  by  the  more  rebellious  of  tho.se  states 
toward  a  formal  severance  of  the  ties  that  bound 
them  to  the  Union.  Their  attitude  was  one  of  armed 
expectancy.  The  cabinet  of  Presiilent  Buchanan 
was  torn  "by  the  conflicting  views  of  its  members, 
.some  of  them  being  in  favor  of  resolutely  confront- 
ing the  danger  of  seee.s.siiin,  and  others  opposing  any 
action  whatever.  The  Federal  forts  in  Charleston  har- 
l)or,  S.  C..  being  threatened  by  the  secessionists, 
Lewis  Cass  advised  reinforceiuent  ;  he  resigned 
when  his  advice  was  disregarded  at  the  instance  of 
his  associates.  Jeremiah  S!  Black,  attorney -general, 
gave  an  opinion  that  the  states  could  not  be  coerced 
into  remaining  in  the  Union,  and  shortly  a  general 
disruption  of  the  cabinet  ensued.  Southern  senators 
and  representatives  now  began  to  leave  "Washington 
for  their  homes,  declaring  that 
they  C(aild  no  longer  remain  in 
the  councils  of  the  nation.  For- 
mal ordinances  of  secession 
were  passed  by  the  states  in  re- 
bellion. South  Carolina  adopt- 
ed its  ordinance  of  secession 
Nov.  16,  I860:  Mississippi,  Jan. 
9, 1861:  Florida.  .Jan.  10th;  Ala- 
bama, .Jan.  11th;  Georgia,  Jan. 
19,  1861;  Louisiana,  Jan.  25th, 
and  Texas  Feb.  1st.  Repre- 
sentatives of  the  seceding  states 
met  at  Montgomery,  Feb.  4, 
1861,  and  organized  a  provis- 
ional government,  generally  resembling  in  form  that 
of  the  United  States ;  Jefferson  Davis,  of  Mississippi, 
was  chosen  president,  and  Alexander  H.  Stephens, 
of  Georgia,  vice-president.  Davis  assumed  an  ag- 
gressive tone  in  his  public  speeches,  and,  while  on 
his  way  to  take  the  reins  of  government  of  the  new 
Confederacy,  he  said ;"  We  will  carry  the  war  where 
it  is  easy  to  advance,  where  food  for  the  sword  and 
the  torch  awaits  our  armies  in  the  densely  popu- 
lated cities."  Lincoln  remained  at  his  home  in 
Springfield,  111.,  making  no  speeches,  and  silent,  so 
far  as  any  public  utterances  were  concerned.  He 
broke  this  silence  for  the  first  time  when,  on  Feb. 
11,  1861,  he  bade  his  friends  and   neighbors  fare- 
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well,  as  he  took  tlie  railway  train  for  Washing- 
ton. In  that  simple  address  he  said,  among  other 
things:  "I  go  to  assume  a  task  more  difficult  than 
that  which  has  devolved  upon  any  other  man  since 
the  days  of  AVashington.  He  never  would  have  suc- 
ceeded except  for  the  aid  of  divine  Providence,  upon 
which  he  at  all  times  relied.  I  feel  that  I  cannot  suc- 
ceed without  the  same  divine  blessing  which  sustain- 
ed him;  and  on  the  same  Almighty  Being  I  place  my 
reliance  for  support."  On  the  way  to  Washington 
the  president-elect  was  received  with  great  popular 
enthusiasm,  and  was  frequently  called  from  his  rail- 
way carriage  to  speak  to  the  people.  Nearing  Wash- 
ington, he  learned  of  a  plot  to  take  his  life  while 
passing  through  Baltimore,  and,  by  the  advice  of 
trusty  friends,  the  movements'  of  "the  party  were 
changed,  in  order  to  disconcert  the  conspirators. 
Speaking  at  Independence  Hall,  Philadelphia,  Feb. 
22d,  during  these  trying  hours,  he  referred  to  the 
fundamental  principle  propounded  in  the  declara- 
tion of  independence,  and  .said:  "If  this  country 
cannot  be  saved  without  giving  up  that  principle,  I 
was  about  to  say  I  would  rather  be  assassinated  on 
the  spot  than  surrender  it."  Lincoln  was  inaugu- 
rated president  of  the  United  States  at  noon,  March 
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4,  1861,  in  front  of  the  national  capitol,  Washington. 
His  inaugural  address  was  an  earnest  and  plaintive 
appeal  for  peace  and  union.  At  the  same  time  he 
took  care  to  say  that  the  union  of  the  states  is  per- 
petual, and  that  to  the  best  of  his  ability  he  woiild 
"take  care  that  the  laws  of  the  Union  be  faithfidly 
executed  in  all  the  states."  He  closed  with  these 
memorable  words:  "  The  mystic  chords  of  memory, 
stretching  from  every  battle-field  and  patriot  grave 
to  every  living  heart  and  hearthstone  all  over  this 
broad  land,  will  j'et  swell  the  chorus  of  the  Union, 
when  touched  again,  as  surely  they  will  be,  by  tlie 
better  angels  of  our  nature."  In  the  South,  and  in 
snch  commimities  of  the  North  as  sympathized  with 
the  cause  of  rebellion,  these  utterances  were  received 
with  coldness,  and  in  many  instances  with  jeers 
and  derision.  Lincoln's  cabinet,  then  announced, 
was  as  follows:  Secretary  of  state,  William  H.  Sew- 
are;  .secretary  of  war,  Simon  Cameron;  secretary  of 
the  treasury,  Salmon  P.  Chase;  secretary  of  the  navy, 
Gideon  Welles;  postmaster  -  general,  Montgomery 
Blair;  .secretary  of  the  interior,  Caleb  B.  Smith;  at- 
torney -  general,  Edward  Bates.  Of  this  number, 
Seward,  Chase,  Bates  and  Cameron  had  been  candi- 
dates for  the  nomination  of  president  at  the  conven- 
tion at  which  Lincoln  was  nominated.    Some  of  the 


new  prasident's  friends  were  troubled  by  the  selec- 
tion of  these  prominent  and  ambitious  men  as  his 
coun.selors.  Subsequently  it  was  found,  when  at- 
tempts were  made  to  subordinate  him  to  his  cabinet, 
that  he  was  the  sole  interior  spirit  of  his  adminis- 
tration. Of  these  cabinet  ministers  only  Secretaries 
Seward  and  Welles  remained  in  office  during  the  re- 
mainder of  Lincoln's  lifetime.  Secretary  Chase  re- 
signed his  place  in  1804,  and  was  succeeded  by  Wil- 
liam Pitt  Fessenden,  of  Maine,  who  resigned  after  a 
short  term,  and  was  succeeded  by  Hugh  McCul- 
lough  in  March,  1865.  Simon  Cameron  resigned  at 
the  close  of  1861,  and  was  succeeded  by  Edwin  M. 
Stanton.  Secretary  Smith  resigned  lijs  office  to  ac- 
cept a  judicial  post  in  1863,  and  was  succeeded  by 
John  P.  Usher.  Attorney-General  Bates  retired  from 
office  in  1864,  and  was  succeeded  by  James  Speed,  of 
Kentucky,  and  Montgomery  Blair  about  the  same 
time  resigned  the  office  of  i)Ostniaster-genera!,  and 
was  succeeded  by  Ex-Gov.  William  Dennison,of  Ohio. 
The  Confederate  congress,  on  March  11,  1861,  passed 
a  bill  providing  for  the  organization  of  an  army.  No 
notice  was  taken  of  this  insurrectionary  measure, 
which,  it  had  been  expected,  would  be  regarded  as  a 
casus  belli  by  the  Federal  authorities.  Next,  two  com- 
missioners, Messrs.  Forsythe  and  Crawford,  were  sent 
to  Washington  to  negotiate  a  treaty  with  the  govern- 
ment of  tlie  United  States,  the  assumption  being  that 
the  new  Confederacy  was  a  foreign  power.  Mr.  Lin- 
coln refused  to  receive  the  commissioners,  and  sent 
them  a  copy  of  his  inaugural  address.  Secretary  Sew- 
ard served  ujion  them,  however,  a  formal  notice  that 
they  could  have  no  official  recognition  from  the 
United  States  government.  Meantime,  the  determi- 
nation of  the  president  to  send  succor  to  the  be- 
leaguered Federal  garrison  in  Charleston  harbor,  then 
collected  in  Fort  Sumter,  was  made  public.  The 
people  of  South  Carolina,  impatient  for  the  war  to 
begin,  threatened  to  fire  upon  Fort  Sumter,  and  to 
attack  any  vessel  that  might  bring  succors.  Every 
device  to  induce  the  president  to  commit  "an  overt 
act  of  war  "  was  resorted  to  in  vain.  AVhile  he  waited 
for  the  rebels  to  tire  the  first  gun,  there  was  much 
impatience  manifested  in  the  loyal  Northern  states 
at  what  was  considered  the  sluggishness  of  the  ad- 
ministration. On  Apr.  12,  1861,  Gen.  Beauregard, 
commanding  the  rebel  forces  at  Cliarleston,  sent  a 
demand  to  ">Iaj.  Anderson,  in  command  of  Fort 
Sumter,  to  surrender.  He  refused  to  surrender,  but 
he  subsequently  agreed  to  evacuate  the  fort  Apr. 
15th.  unless  he  received  instructions  to  the  contrary, 
or  provisions  for  sustenance,  before  that  date.  After 
due  -n-arning,  Beauregard  opened  fire  on  the  fort 
early  in  the  morning  of  Apr.  12th,  and,  after  feeble 
defence,  the  famishing  garrison  of  .sixty-five  men  was 
forced  to  surrender,  and  the  United  States  flag  fell 
on  the  walls  of  Sumter.  Tlie  war  had  begun.  The  ef- 
fect of  this  overt  act  of  the  Confederates  wasinstant  and 
inflammatory  all  through  the  North.  Patriotic  meet- 
ings were  held,  men  were  ready  to  volunteer  for  the 
war,  state  authorities  began  to  arm  and  equip  troops, 
and  a  general  note  of  preparation  now  sounded 
through"  the  loyal  states.  Tlie  president  called  a 
special  session  of  congress  at  the  national  capital  for 
July  4,  1861.  In  a  'proclamation  dated  Apr.  15, 
1861,  the  president  asked  for  75,000  men.  This  was 
responded  to  in  the  North  with  enthusiasm,  and 
in  the  South  with  cries  of  derision.  In  the  states  bor- 
dering on  the  Confederacy,  where  the  great  battles 
of  the  war  were  afterward  fought,  this  call  was  re- 
ceived with  coldness.  Patriotic  excitement  ran  high 
all  over  the  North,  and  for  a  time  nothing  was 
thought  of  but  the  war  for  the  sake  of  the  Union. 
One  of  the  first  regiments  to  march  to  the  succor  of 
the  national  capital,  menaced  on  all  sides  and  dis- 
tracted with  interior  conspiracies,  was  the  6th  Massa- 
chusetts.    It  was  fired  upon  in  the  streets  of  Balti- 
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more.     This  act  inflamed  the  loyal  North  still  more, 
and  the  excitement  became  intense.     The  iiovpinor 
of  Maryland,  alarmed  by  this  collision,  iniplorcd  the 
president  to  invoke  the  mediation  of  the  British  min- 
ister at  Washinf^ton  to  compose  existing  ditlicidties. 
Lincoln  referred  tlie   governor  to  the  secretary  of 
state,  wlio  declared  that  "no  domestic  contention 
sliould  be  referred  to  any  foreign  arbitrament,  least 
of  all  to  that  of  a  European  monarchy."  Gen.  li.  F. 
Butler  surprised  the  people  of  Baltimore  by  seizing 
Federal  Hill,  a  fortified  position   commanding  the 
city,    and   tnxips    tliereafter    marclu'd    unmolested 
through  tlie  city  on  their  way  to  Wasliington.     On 
the  Uitli  of  April  the  president  issued  his  proclama- 
tion declaring  the  ports  of  Texas,  Louisiana,  Jlis- 
sissippi,  Alabama,  Georgia,  Florida  and  South  Caro- 
lina in  a  state  of  blockade,  and  t'losed  to  commerce. 
One  week  later.  Xnrth  Caro- 
lina and  Virgiiii.-i,  having  also 
passed   ordinaiu-es  of  .seces- 
siim,  were  added  to  this  list. 
Another  call  for  troojis  was 
made,  thirty-nine   regiments 
of  infantry  and  one  nf  cav- 
alry beiiigasked  for;  and,  by 
direction  of  tlie  president, tlie 
maximum  force  of  tlie  reg- 
ular armv  was  increased  to 
2-.2,714  nren;  and  IS.dOO  vol- 
unteer   seamen   were   called 
for.     An  embassy  from  tlie 
state  of  Virginia  having  Ijeen 
sent  to  the  president  wliile 
the    ordinance   of    seeession 
was     under     consick'ration, 
Lincoln,  in  reply  to  applica- 
tion for  his  intentions,  again 
referred  to  his  inaugural  address,  and  added;  "As  I 
then  and  therein  said,  the  power  confided  to  me  will  be 
used  to  hold,  occupy  and  possess  property  and  places 
belonging  to  the  government,  and  to  collect  duties  and 
imposts;  but  beyond  what  is  necessary  for  tliese  ob- 
jects,  there  will  be  no  invasion,  no  using  of  force 
against  or  among  the  people  anywhere."     Further- 
more,  he  intimated  that  it  might  be  necessary  to 
withdraw  the   United  States  mail  service  from  tlie 
states  in   which   disorder  prevailed.      He   did    not 
threaten  to  collect  duties  and  imposts  by  force,  but 
he  would  employ  force  to  retake  the  public  property 
of  the  government,  wherever  that  had  been  seized. 
By  a  vote  of  eighty-eight  to  fifty-five  tlie  ordinance 
of  secession  was  adopted  in  Virginia,  and  the  capital 
of  the  state  now  became  the  seat  of  the  Confederate 
government.   Meanwhile,  the  Confederates  had  taken 
possession  of   Harper's  Ferry,  Va.,  and  the  arsenal 
and   munitions  of  war  at   tliat   point,   and   of  the 
navy -yard  near  Norfolk,  Va.,  with  the  stores  and 
vessels   there  accumulated.      These   seizures    gave 
them  much  additional  war  material.     The  hostile 
camps   tin   the  northern   border   of   Virginia  were 
drawing  nearer  to  each  other  as  botli  increased  in 
numbers  and  efficiency.     When  congress  assembled 
in  July,  Confederate  flags  on  the   Virginia  heights 
opposite  Washington    could  be  seen  from  the  top 
of  the  Capitol.     The  first  serious  engagement  was 
that  on  the  line  of  Bull  Run  creek,  the  culmination 
of  which  was  on  July  21,  1801.     The  Confederate 
forces,  under  Gen.  Joseph  E.  Johnston,  numbered 
about  18,000,  and  those  under  Gen.  Irvin  McDowell, 
the  Union  commander,  were  17,676.  The  result  was 
a  defeat  for  the  Union  forces,  and  a  panic-stricken 
retreat  upon  Washington.     The  effect  of  this  disas- 
ter upon  Lincoln  and  upon  the  country  was  depress- 
ing; but  the  people  soon  rallied,  and  indignation  took 
the  place  of  mortifying  regret.     Volunteering  was 
resumed  with  vigor."    Two  naval  and  military  expe- 
ditious were  successful,  and  Fort  Hatteras,  N.  C, 


and  Port  Royal,  S.  C,  surrendered  to  the  Union 
forces.  Gen.  McClellan  had  also  cleared  the  Confed- 
erates from  that  part  of  Virginia  which  lies  w'cst  of 
the  Blue   Ridge,  afterward  erected  into  tlie  state  of 
West  Virginia.  Congress  responded  to  the  (;all  of  the 
president  for  more  men  and  money  by  voting  $.")00,- 
000,000  for  war  purposes,  and  autliorizing  him  to 
call  for  .500,000  men.    Great  excitement  was  created 
tliroiighout  the  countiy  wheii  James  M.  Mason  and 
John    Slidell,  Confederate  emissaries  to  European 
courts,  Verc  taken,  Nov.  7,  1861,  from  the  British 
packet -ship  Trent,  at  sea.  by  Capt.  Wilkes,  command- 
ing the  U.  S.  steamer  San  Jacinto.     The  event  was 
the  cause  of  much  congratulation  with   the  people, 
and  cabinet  ministers  and  congress  openly  approved 
of  the  .seizure.    Lincoln  w'as  disturbed  by  this,  and 
decided  that  tlie  envoys  should  be  given  up  to  the 
demand  of  tiic   British    government,    from  whose 
flag  they  liad  been  taken.     In  the  face  of  iiojiular 
indignation.  lie  remained  firm,  and  the  envoys  were 
released.    Eventually,  tlie  wisdom  and  the  justice 
of  this  course  were  generally  admilted.     In   July, 
1861,  Gen.    JIcClellaYi   was    a.s.signed    to  the   coin- 
niand  of  the  army  of  the  Potomac,  and  Gen.  Fre- 
mont to  that  of  tiie  dejiartment  of  the  West,  with 
headqiiarlers    at    St.    Louis.      R.-ulical    differences 
on  the  subject  of  slavery  at  once  began  to  appear 
in  the  orders  of  these  two  generals.     Lincoln  was 
greatly  embarrassed  and  disturbed  wlieii  Fremont, 
Aug.  '31st.  is.sued  a  proclamation   confiscating  the 
property  of  Confederates  within  his  lines,  and  eraan- 
ciiiating  their  slaves.     Congress   had  passed  a   bill 
to  confiscate  property  used  for  insurrectionary  mill- 
taiy  jnirposes,  and  slaves  had  been  declared  "con- 
traband  of  war."      The  jiresident   wrote  jirivately 
to  Fremont,  advising  liim  to  modify  his  orders,  as 
if  by   Ids   own   motion,  as  these  were   in    conflict 
with  the  course  of  tlie  administration,  and  did  not 
conform  to  the  action  of  congress,    Fremont  refused 
to  make  these  modifications,  and  Lincoln,  in  an  order 
dated  Sept.  11,  1861,  did  .so  modify  Fremont's  proc- 
lamation.    During  May  of  the  following  year  Gen. 
David  Hunter,  commaiiding  the  department  of  the 
South,   with   headquarters  at  Hilton   Head,  S.  C., 
issued   an   order   resembling  Fremont's;  it  was  in- 
stantly revoked  by  the  president.  Lincoln  was  stick- 
ing to  his  determination  to  save  the  Union,  if  po.ssi- 
ble.  without  meddling  with  the  question  of  slavery; 
and  while  none  doubted  his  hostility  to  slavery,  it 
was  difficult  for  many  to  under- 
stand why  he  did  not  strike  it  in 
its  vulnerable  parts  whenever  he 
had  an  opportunity.     The  con- 
troversy arising  out  of  the  disjio- 
sition  of  captured  slaves  by  the 
army  of  the   Potomac  (which 
was  usually  a  recognition  of  the 
rights  of  the  slaveholders),  and 
out  of  the  orders  of  Hunter  and 
SlcC'lellan,  was  very  bitter  in  the 
North,  and  many  who  had  sup- 
ported Lincoln's  administration 
complained  that  his  policy  was 
"  pro-slavery."    March  6,  1863,  the  president  sent  to 
congress  a  message  in  wliich  he  intimated  very  dis- 
tinctly that  if  the  war  ended  then,  or  very  soon,  sla- 
very would  probably  remain  intact;  but  if  it  should 
continue,  and  if  gradual  and  compensated  emanci- 
pation were   not   accepted,  then  slavery   would  be 
destroyed  by  the  operations  of  the  war.     Congress 
adopted   a  resolution  approving  the  policy  outlined 
by  the   president;   but  the  border  state  representa- 
tives, although  invited  by  the  president  to  a   free 
conference  with  him  on  the  subject,  kept  aloof  from 
the  matter.    Congress  had  now  passed  a  bill  to  abol- 
ish slaveryin  theDistrict  of  Columbia.    Itwas  signed 
by  Lincoln,  who,  in  18-t9,  had  introduced  a  bill  for 
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that  purpose.  During  the  summer  of  1863  the  jirop- 
osition  of  arming  the  freed  negroes  was  begun;  it  v.-as 
opposed  by  many  conservative  people,  but  was  warm- 
ly advocated  by  Lincoln,  who  said:  "Why  should 
they  do  anything  for  us  if  we  do  nothing  for  them? 
If  they  stake  thei^  lives  for  us,  they  must  be  prompted 
by  the  strongest  of  motives,  even  the  promise  of  free- 
dom. And  the  promise,  being  made,  must  be  kept." 
The  law  authorizing  the  arming  of  the  e.\-slaves,  ac- 
cordingly, contained  a  clause  giving  freedom  to  all 
slaves  who  served  in  the  Union  army,  and  to  their 
families  as  well.  During 
the  summer  military  opera- 
tions lagged,  and  much  com- 
plaint was  made  of  the 
sluggish  movements  of  the 
army  of  the  Potomac  luider 
Gen.  McClellan.  This  impatience  found  expression 
in  a  letter  to  the  president,  written  by  Horace  Gree- 
ley and  published  in  the  New  York  ""  Tribune,"  in 
which  tlie  writer  severely  arraigned  the  president  for 
his  alleged  inactivity  and  lack  of  vigor  in  dealing  with 
the  slavery  question.  Lincoln  wrote  a  letter  in  reply, 
in  the  course  of  which  he  said:  "  If  I  coiUd  save 
the  L^nion  without  freeing  any  .slave  I  would  do  it; 
if  I  coidd  save  it  by  freeing  all  the  slaves,  I  would 
do  it;  and  if  I  could  do  it  by  freeing  some  and  leav- 
ing others  alone,  I  would  aiso  do  that.  What  I  do 
about  slavery  and  the  colored  race,  I  do  because  I 
believe  it  helps  to  save  this  Union;  and  what  I  for- 
bear I  forbear  because  I  do  not  believe  that  it  would 
help  to  save  the  Union. "  This  appeared  to  settle  for 
a  long  time  the  position  of  Lincoln  on  the  slavery 
question.  The  Confederate  army,  under  Gen.  Rob- 
ert E.  Lee,  invaded  IMaryland,  cro.ssing  the  Potomac 
in  September,  1863.  At  that  time  Lincoln  had  imder 
consideration  a  proclamation  freeing  all  slaves  within 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  United  States  government,  or 
thereafter  to  be  brought  under  it.  In  the  imminence 
of  the  danger  then  apparent,  he  resolved  that  if  suc- 
cess should  crown  the  LTnion  arms,  he  would  issue 
that  proclamation.  The  battle  of  South  j\Iountain 
was  fought  on  Sept.  14th,  and  that  of  Antietani  on 
the  17th;  the  Confederates  were  defeated  on  both 
fields,  and  retreated  in  great  disorder.  The  procla- 
mation of  emancipation  was  issued  Sept.  33d,  de- 
claring freedom  to  all  slaves  in  bondage  on  Amer- 
ican soil.  This  proclamation  clectritied  the  nation 
and  greatly  excited  the  people  of  other  countries. 
Jan.  1,  1863,  the  president  issued  a  supplementary 
proclamation,  in  which  the  terms  of  the  previous 
document  were  reaffirmed,  and  the  parts  of  states 
exempted  from  the  operation  of  emancijiation 
were  named.  These  portions  were  inconsidera- 
ble, and  the  action  of  congress  in  abolishing  slav- 
ery throughout  the  entire  territory  of  the  United 
States  made  an  end  of  slavery  in  the  Republic. 
Lincoln's  general  plan  for  the  conduct  of  the  war, 
formidated  after  anxious  consultation  with  his  most 
trusted  advisers,  was  as  follows:  To  blockade  the 
entire  coast-line  of  the  Confederate  states;  to  acquire 
military  occupation  of  the  border  states,  so  as  to  pro- 
tect Union  men  and  repel  inva.sion;  to  clear  the  jli.s- 
sissippi  of  obstructions,  thus  dividing  the  Confed- 
eracy and  relieving  the  West,  which  was  deprived 
of  its  natural  outlet  to  the  sea;  to  destroy  the  Con- 
federate army  between  Richmond  and  Washington, 
and  to  capture  the  Confederate  capital.  This  vast 
plan  had  been  formed  in  the  mind  of  Lincoln  by  the 
necessities  of  the  situation.  Gen.  Scott,  who  held 
the  highest  command  in  the  army  of  the  United 
States,  had  asked  to  be  relieved  from  active  duty 
and  placed  on  the  retired  list.  His  request  was 
granted,  and  Lincoln,  accompanied  by  the  members 
of  his  cabinet,  visited  the  general  at  his  man.sion  in 
Washington  and  presented  to  him  in  person  a  most 
affectionate  and  generous  farewell  address.     Gen. 


George  B.  McClellan  was  now  in  supreme  com- 
mand. Lincoln's  immediate  anxiety  was  for  the 
speedy  opening  of  the  Mississippi  river.  In  ])ursu- 
auce  of  his  programme.  Gen.  U.  S.  Grant,  then  rising- 
in  popular  esteem,  attacked  and  destroyed  Belmont, 
a  military  depot  of  the  Confederates  in  Mi-ssissippi. 
Gen.  Garfield  defeated  Humphrey  Marshall  at  Mid- 
dle Creek,  Ky..  and  Gen.  George  H.  Thomas  de- 
feated Gens.  Zollikoffer  and  Crittenden  at  Mill  Sjiring. 
This  was  followed  up  by  the  capture  of  Fort  Henry 
on  the  Tennessee,  and  Fort  Donelson  on  the  Cum- 
berland river.  These  streams,  emptying  into  the 
Ohio  river,  were  very  necessary  to  promote  military 
operations  against  the  Confederates  in  the  south- 
western states.  On  the  6th  of  April,  1863,  was  fought 
the  great  battle  of  Shiloh,  or  Pittsburg  Landing,  in 
which  the  carnage  on  both  sides  was  very  great,  and 
many  brave  and  distinguished  officers  on  both  sides 
were  killed.  The  defeated  Confederates  retreated  to- 
their  fortified  line  at  Corinth,  Miss.,  where  they 
were  attacked  by  Gen.  H.  W.  Halleck,  and  again, 
compelled  to  retreat,  leaving  behind  them  a  large 
accumulation  of  military  stores.  By  the  end  of  May, 
1863,  Missouri,  Arkan.sas,  Kentucky  and  Tennessee 
were  virtually  free  from  Confederate  domination. 
That  part  of  the  programme  which  recjuired  the 
blockade  and  occupation  of  Atlantic  jiorts  of  the 
seceded  states  was  not  overlooked.  During  much 
of  JIarch  and  April,  1862,  Roanoke  Island,  N.  C,  wa* 
captured.  Next  fell  Newbern,  N.  C,  and  Fort  Ma 
con  and  Fort  Pulaski  on  the  same  coast.  In  the 
spring  of  1863  an  expedition  under  Gen.  B.  F.  Butler 
landed  at  Ship  Island,  in  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  about 
midway  between  New  Orleans  and  Jlobile.  A  fleet 
of  armed  vessels  under  Adm.  Farragut  soon  after 
arrived,  and  on  the  17th  of  April  Farragut  appeared 
below  the  forts  that  guarded  the  approaches  to  the 
city  of  New  Orleans.  After  some  skirmishing,  Far- 
ragut's  fleet  passed  the  forts,  destroying  the  fleet 
above,  and  ascended  the  Mississippi  and  appeared 
before  the  city  of  New  Orleans,  to  the  amazement  of 
its  people.  Baton  Rouge,  the  capital  of  Louisiana, 
next  fell,  and  the  surrender  of  Natchez,  May  13, 
1862,  opened  the  Mississippi  as  far  north  as  Vicks- 


burg,  which  with  its  fortifications  resisted  the  free 
navigation  (jf  the  !Missis.sippi  river.  McClellan  mean- 
while remained  inactive  before  Washington,  and 
popular  discontent  was  constantly  making  itself  mani- 
fest in  consequence  of  his  alleged  tardiness,  many 
people  insisting  that  the  government  had  failed  ta 
supply  his  necessary  wants.  Lincoln  was  in  frequent 
and  anxious  consultation  with  McClellan  and  the 
other  generals  gathered  at  the  cai>ital.  During  the 
latter  part  of  January,  1863,  Lincoln  issued  an  order 
specially  intended  to  direct  the  movements  of  the 
army  of  the  Potomac,  in  which,  among  otlier  things, 
the  army  was  commanded  lo  seize  upon  and  occupy 
a  point  on  the  railroad  southwest  of  Manassas  Junc- 
tion. Details  of  this  movement  were  to  be  left  to 
the  judgment  of  the  general  commanding.  To  this 
McClellan  demurred,  and  in  a  long  letter  to  the 
secretary  of  war  detailed  his  objections  and  sub- 
milted  a  plan  of  his  own.  A  council  of  war,  to  con- 
sist of  twelve  general  oflicers,  was  finally  called,  and 
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it  was  decided  by  a  vote  of  eight  to  fnur  that  Mc- 
ClelUui's  phin  sliould  be  adopted.  Information  of 
these  ilebates  liaving  reached  the  Confederate  gen- 
erals, tlieir  forces  withiirew  from  Manassas  to  the 
lower  side  of  tlie  Kappaliaiino(  k,  tliereby  rendering 
both  plans  useless.  By  tliis  time  two  weeks  had 
elapsed  since  the  president's  order  directing  a  general 
advance  of  all  the  armies  Iiad  been  i.ssucd.  After 
the  enemy  abandoned  his  line  at  Manas.sas,  McC'lellan 
moved  forward  for  a  day  or  two,  but  soon  after  re- 
turned to  his  intrenched  position  at  Ale.xanilria.  on 
the  Potomac  near  Washington.  On  the  11th  of 
March,  ISfW.  Gen.  McClcllan  was  relieved  from  com- 
mand of  oilier  de])arfinents  of  niililary  activity  and 
was  placed  in  sole  and  immediate  command  of  the 
army  of  the  Potomac.  A  new  base  of  operations  was 
now  established  at  Fortress  Monroe  at  the  entrance 
of  Chesapeake  Bay;  but  meanwhile  a  light  between 
the  ironclad  Merrimat;  and  the  Federal  Monitor 
had  taken  place  near  F(jrtress  Monroe,  and  the  iron- 
clad had  been  beaten  back  to  Norfolk,  whence  she 
did  not  afterward  emerge.  McClellan's  immediate 
field  of  operations  was  on  the  peninsula  formed  by 
the  York  and  .James  rivers.  The  enemy  were  be- 
hind a  line  of  intrenchments  that  stretched  across  the 
peninsula,  the  key  of  the  situation  being  at  Yorktowii 
on  this  line.  Again  there  were  unaccountable  delays, 
and  on  the  3d  of  April  the  president  ordered  the  scc- 
retaiy  of  war  to  direct  that  the  ariny  of  the  Potomac 
should  begin  active  operations;  but  Mc('lellan  ile- 
murred,  and  informed  the  ])re.sident  by  letter  on  the 
5th  of  April  that  he  was  sure  that  the  enemy  in  front 
of  hiiu  and  behind  formidable  works  was  in  great 
force.  He  required  more  men.  Lincoln  was  con- 
fident that  McC'lellan  e.vaggerated  the  strength  of 
the  force  in  front  of  him.  ami  he  besought  SecnMaiy 
Stanton  to  hurry  forwanl  everything  that  ]\Ic('li'llau 
seemed  to  think  neeilfid  to  insure  the  safety  of  an 
advance.  The  line  held  by  the  Confederate  forces 
was  about  thirteen  miles  long.  Much  of  the  force 
behind  that  line  was  scattered  in  the  ilefeuce  of  points 
in  the  rear.  In  answer  to  MctMellan's  call  for  more 
troops,  the  president  yielded  and  sent  him  Gen. 
Franklin's  division,  which  had  been  retained  to  de- 
fend the  line  between  Richmond  and  Washington. 
On  the  l;Jth  of  April  McClellan's  army,  ac-cordiiig 
to  othcial  reports,  had  130,878  men,  of  which  112.3!)2 
were  etfective.  About  this  time  McC'lellan  called  for 
Parrott  guns,  to  the  consternation  of  the  president, 
who  wrote  him  on  the  1st  of  May:  "  Vour  call  for 
Parrott  guns  from  Washington  alarms  me,  chiefly 
because  it  argues  indefinite  procrastination.  Is  any- 
thing to  be  done?"  Nothing  was  done,  and  on  the 
25th  he  (Lincoln)  telegraplied  !McClcllan:  "I  think 
the  time  is  near  at  hand  when  you  must  either  attack 
Richmond  or  give  up  the  job  and  come  to  the  de- 
fence of  Washington."  Jleanwhile,  the  Confed- 
erates, disconcerted  by  the  accumulation  of  Federal 
troops,  abandoned  their  line  across  the  peninsula 
and  retreated  up  to  their  second  line  of  works.  On 
the  aist  of  .lime  McC'lellan  wrote  to  the  president 
asking  permission  to  aildress  him  on  the  subject  of 
"The  present  state  of  military  affairs  throughout 
the  whole  country."  The  president  replied:  "Kit 
would  not  divert  your  tiiue  and  attention  from  the 
army  under  your  command,  I  should  be  glad  to  hear 
your  views  on  the  present  state  of  military  affairs 
throughout  the  whole  country."  The  greater  part  of 
June,  lS(i2,  was  spent  by  the  army  under  McClellan, 
in  tigliting,  advancing,  retreating,  and  in  various  man- 
oeuvres. At  one  time  a  portion  of  the  troops  was  within 
four  miles  of  Richmond  without  meeting  any  consid- 
erable force  of  the  enemy.  On  the  27th  of  June  Mc- 
^Clellan  announced  his  intention  to  retreat  to  the 
I  James  river,  and  in  a  letter  to  the  secretary  of  war 
'  If  I  save  this  army,  I  tell  you  plainly  I  owe 
tlinnks.  nor  to  aiiv  one  nt  VViisliinu'ton.     You 


have  done  your  best  to  destroy  this  army."  Lincoln 
was  greatly  disturbed  by  the  temper  of  this  dispatch. 
The  army,  harassed  by  the  Confederate  forces  hang- 
ing on  its  rear,  retreated  to  ^lalvern  Hill,  and  the 
campaign  of  the  peninsula  was  over.  By  this  time 
it  was  generally  understood  that  Gen.  McClellan 
would  be  the  presidential  candidate  at  the  ne.xt  elec- 
tion of  that  portion  of  the  democratic  party  which 
was  dissatisfied  with  the  conduct  of  the  war  and  with 
the  emancipation  measures  then  under  contempla- 
tion. In  order  to  see  for  himself  the  condition  of 
the  army,  the  president  visited  the  headquarters  of 
Gen.  McClellan  at  Harrison's  Lauding  on  the  7th  of 
July.  He  examined  the  rosters  of  the  troops  and 
scrutinized  the  reports  of  the  chiefs  of  divisions,  and 
gave  it  as  his  judgment  that  the  armj'  should  be  re- 
called to  Washington,  and  in  this  conclusion  he  was 
supported  by  the  corps  commanders;  but  to  this  Mc- 
(Jlellan  was  ojiposed.  lie  required  Burnside's  army, 
then  operating  in  North 
Carolina,  and  with  this 
large  rciid'orccmcnt  he 
thought  he  might  achieve 
.success.  Lincoln  found 
that  McClellan  had  100,- 
000  men,  and  on  his  re- 
turn to  Washington  he 
wrote  to  him  reminding 
him  of  this  fact  and  call- 
ing altcniion  to  tlu'  addi- 
ti<inal  fact  that  while  he, 
Lincoln,  was  in  the  army 
with  McClellan  he  found 
oidy  Sti.OOO  effective  men 
on  dutv.  In  rcplv,  Mc- 
Clellan" said  that  38,250 
men  were  "absent  by  au- 
thority." Lincoln,  feel- 
ing the  necessity  of  a  military  adviser  who  should  be 
near  him  in  AVashington  and  always  readil}' acces- 
sible, called  to  the  capital  Gen.  Hcmy  W.  Halieck, 
who  on  the  11th  of  Jidy  was  given  the  rank  and  title 
of  gcneral-in-chief.  Alxmt  this  lime  Gen.  John  Pope, 
whose  successes  in  the  valley  of  the  Mississippi  had 
gi\'en  him  fame,  was  called  to  the  command  of  a  new 
military  organization  of  three  army  cor[is,  com- 
manded bj'  Gens.  Fremont,  Banks  and  McDowell. 
The.se  were  known  as  the  army  of  Virginia.  On 
the  28th  of  Jime,  18G2,  was  assembled  at  Altoona, 
Pa.,  a  conference  of  the  governors  of  loyal  states, 
seventeen  in  number,  to  determine  on  the  best  means 
of  su])i>orting  the  president  in  carrying  on  the  war. 
They  issued  an  address,  assuring  the  president  of  the 
readiness  of  the  states  to  respond  to  calls  for  more 
troops  and  to  support  vigorous  war  measures.  There- 
iqion  the  president  i.ssued  a  call  for  300,000  men. 
Pope's  army,  38,000  strong,  was  employed  to  defend 
AVashington,  against  which  point  Lee  was  now  ad- 
vancing with  a  large  force.  It  was  expected  that 
JlcCleilan  would  make  a  bold  attack  on  Richmond 
from  his  po.sition  on  the  James,  Lee's  attention  being 
directed  toward  Pojie.  This  was  not  done,  and  the 
army  of  the  Potomac  was  ordered  to  the  line  of  the 
Potomac  river  to  supjiort  Pope;  but  McClellan,  re- 
peatedly ordered  to  make  haste,  dela3'ed,  and  several 
weeks  elapsed  before  he  showed  any  indications  of 
moving.  Finally,  on  the  23d  of  August,  he  sailed 
from  Fortress  Monroe,  arriving  at  Alexandria  on  the 
Potomac  on  the  27th,  nearly  one  month  after  receiv- 
ing his  orders.  Meanwhile,  Pope  was  being  driven 
toward  Washington,  a.ssailed  in  turn  by  the  Confeder- 
ate forces  under  Jackson,  Longstreet  and  Lee.  Pope 
was  forced  back  upon  AVashington.  Disaster  and  de- 
feat, divided  councils  in  the  cabinet,  virulent  and  heat- 
ed debates  in  congress,  agitated  the  country.  Lincoln 
alone  remained  patient  and  courageous.  The  army 
of  t  he  Potomac  was  reorganized ,  and  McClellan  soon 
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had  under  him  not  only  that  force,  but  the  remnants 
of  Pope's  army  of  Virginia  and  the  men  brought 
from  North  Carolina  by  Gen.  Burnside.     To  these 
-were  added  other  reinforcements  from  new  levies, 
making  the  force  under  McClellan  the  largest  that 
had  been  massed  together  in  one  army — more  than 
200,000,  all  told.     On  the  loth  of  September  Har- 
per's Ferry  was  surrendered  to  the    Confederate 
forces.     Lee,  advancing  into  Maryland,  brought  on 
another  battle,  which  was  fought  at  Antietam  Sept. 
17th.     Tlie  Confederates  were  defeated,  and  were 
obliged  to  retreat  across  the  Potomac.     jMcClellau 
failed  to  follow  up  liis  victory,  and  Lincoln  on  the 
6th  of  October,  1862,  through  Gen.  Halleck,  directed 
McClellan  to  "cross  the  Potomac  and  give  battle 
to  the  enemy  or  drive  liim  south."     McClellan  de- 
clined to  obey.     On  the  10th  of  October  Gen.  J.  E. 
B.  Stuart  crossed  the  Potomac,  going  as  far  noi-th  as 
Chambersburg,  Pa.,  made  the  entire  circuit  of  Mc- 
Clellan's  army,  and  recrossed  into  Virginia.    Finally, 
on  the  Sth  of  November,  1862,  just  one  month  after 
the  order  to  cross  had  been  issued,  the  army  did  cross 
the  Potomac,  but  it  was  too  late.     Gen.  McClellan 
was  relieved  from  command  of  the  army  on  tlie  5th 
of  November,  and  his  military  career  was  ended. 
He  was  succeeded  by  Gen.  A.  F.  Burnside,  a  gradu- 
ate of  the  U.  S.  Military  Academy,  who,  until  the 
breaking  out  of  the  war,  had  been  engaged  in  civil 
pursuits.     At  the  outset  there  was  a 
disagreement  between  Burnside,  Hal- 
leck and  Lincoln  as  to  the  best  line 
of  attack  upon  the  Confederate  forces. 
The  result  of  many  consultations  was, 
that   tlie   route  through   Fredericks- 
burg, on  the  Rappahannock,  should 
be  adopted.  Owing  to  delays,  Lee  was 
aide  to  seize  and  fortify  the  heights 
above  the  city  of  Fredericksburg,  and 
Burnside  was  speedily  confronted  by 
a  concentrated  army.    An  attack  was 
made  in  the  face  of  many  difficulties 
on  the  ir.th  of  December.  1862.    The 
assault  failed  with  great  disaster,  and 
the  year  closed    in   gloom.     In   the 
I  West,  Buell  had  been  driven  back  in 

.^yi^re^'ia^  sC^Hur^  Kentucky,  and  the  Confederate  forces 
had  re-entered  tliat  state  and  a  pro- 
visional Confederate  government  had  been  organ- 
ized at  Frankfort,  the  capital  of  the  state.  The 
cities  of  Louisville,  Ky.,  and  Cincinnati,  O.,  were 
menaced,  and  it  was  foimd  necessary  to  fortify  them. 
At  the  end  of  September  the  combined  Federal 
forces  under  Gens.  Sherman  and  McCIernand  made 
a  vigorous  but  unsuccessful  assault  upon  the  de- 
fences of  Vicksl3urg.  Lincoln  was  now  besieged  on 
the  one  hand  with  demands  for  the  reinstatement  of 
McClellan,  and  on  the  other  with  importunities  for 
an  armistice  during  wliich  negotiations  for  a  settle- 
ment might  be  carried  on.  He  also  was  greatly  dis- 
turbed by  zealous  friends  who  were  eagqr  for  a 
change  of  generals.  Tlie  press  of  the  North  was 
often  bitter  in  its  criticisms  of  the  administration. 
In  the  army  there  were  mutterings  of  discontent,  and 
many  of  the  elder  officers  openly  e.xpressed  their  be- 
lief that  nothing  but  the  reinstatement  of  McClellan 
could  lead  to  victory.  On  the  26lh  of  January, 
1863,  Gen.  Jo.seph  Hooker  was  placed  in  command 
of  the  army  of  the  Potomac.  Tlie  army  was  soon  in 
good  fighting  condition,  and  the  rosters,  examined  by 
the  president  during  a  visit  to  the  army  headquarters 
in  April,  1863,  sliowed  216,718  men  on  the  rolls,  of 
which  16,000  were  on  detached  service;  136,720  were 
on  active  duly,  1,771  absent  without  authority,  26,- 
000  sick,  and  the  actual  effective  force  was  146,000, 
which  number  could  be  increased  at  any  time  to 
169,000  b}'  calling  in  the  men  from  outlying  stations. 
Early  in  May  began  Hooker's  offensive  movement 


against  the  Confederate  forces  lying  south  of  the  Rap- 
pahannock. The  battleof  Chancellorsville  terminated 
that  campaign,  and  on  Ma}-  6th  the  president  received 
a  dispatch  froniGen.Hooker'schief  of  staff,  announc- 
ing that  the  army  of  the  Potomac  had  recro.ssed  the 
Rappahaunock  and  was  camped  on  its  old  ground. 
This  disaster  deejily  agitated  the  country,  and  the 
president  immediately  visited  headquarters,  accom- 
panied by  Gen.  Halleck.  Soon  after  this,  a  law 
autliorizing  the  conscription  of  citizens  for  fighting 
was  enacted,  and  under  the  provision  of  the  constitu- 
tion permitting  it,  the  jiresident  suspended  the  priv- 
ileges of  the  writ  of  habeas  corpus,  by  which  the  cit- 
izen deprived  of  his  liberty  could  appeal  to  the 
courts  for  an  examination  in  his  case.  Under  the 
same  authority  the  president  proclaimed  martial 
law.  These  acts,  severely  criticised  at  tlie  time, 
were  justified  by  the  "war  powers"  of  the  presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  under  the  constitution. 
Another  important  act  was  the  authorizing  of  the 
enlistment  of  negro  troops.  The  arming  of  the  ex- 
slaves  was  the  cause  of  much  popular  discontent 
both  North  and  South.  From  first  to  last,  the  num- 
ber of  negro  troops  enlisted  in  the  war  was  178.975. 
Financiar  measures  also  occupied  tlie  attention  of 
congress,  and  the  secretary  of  the  treasury  was  au- 
tliorizeil  to  borrow  money  to  carry  on  the  war.  The 
total  amount  which  he  was  given  leave  to  raise  on 
the  obliL'atious  of  the  government  of  the  United 


States  was  $900,000,000.  Bonds  were  issued  to  bear 
fixed  rates  of  interest,  and,  to  meet  the  pressing  ne- 
cessities of  the  times,  he  was  authorized  to  issue 
.f  100,000.000  in  treasury  notes.  The  finances  of  the 
country  were  in  a  disordered  condition.  Gold  and 
silver  had  disa]ipeared  from  circulation,  and  the 
small  change  needed  in  everyday  transacticms  of 
the  people  was  now  in  small  paper  notes.  In  the 
western  states  popular  discontent  had  resulted  in 
the  formation  of  secret  societies  for  the  propagation  of 
seditiousdoctrines  and  the  discouragement  of  the  war. 
In  July,  1863,  fell  Vicksburg,  thus  opening  the  Mis- 
sissippi river,  the  operations  being  conducted  under 
commaud  of  Gen.  Grant.  In  the  early  days  of  that 
month  was  fought  the  battle  of  Gettysburg,  in  which 
the  troops  under  Gen.  Lee,  who  had  invaded  the  .state 
of  Pennsylvania,  were  repulsed  with  great  slaughter. 
The  Federal  troops  were  commanded  by  Gen. 
Meade.  The  effective  force  under  Meade  in  his 
three  days'  battle  at  Gettysburg  was  from  82,000  to 
84,000  men,  with  300  pieces  of  artillery.  Lee's  effect- 
ive force  was  80,000  men,  with  250  guns.  The  total 
of  killed,  wounded  and  missing  in  this  fight  was 
about  46.000  men.  each  side  having  suffered  equally. 
Twenty  generals  were  lost  by  the  Federal  army,  six 
being  killed.  The  Confederates  lost  seventeen  gen- 
erals, three  being  killed,  thirteen  wounded  and  one 
taken  prisoner.  On  .luly  4,  1863,  Lincoln  issued  an 
announcement  to  the  jjeople  of  the  United  States, 
giving  the  result  of  the  battle  of  Gettysburg,  and 
concluding  with  these  words:     "The  President  e.s- 
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pecially  desires  tliat  on  this  day  lie  whose  will,  not 
ours,  should  ever  more  be  done,  be  everywhere  re- 
membered and  reverenced  with  profouiidest  grati- 
tude." There  was  great  joy  throughout  the  loyal 
states.  The  president  was  .serenaded  at  the  White 
Hou.se,  and  appearing  to  the  multitude  said,  among 
other  things:  "  I  do  most  sincerely  thank  God  for 
the  occasion  of  this  call."  On  .July  l.'ith  the  presi- 
dent issued  Ids  proclamation  for  a  day  of  national 
thanksgiving,  in  which  he  invited  all  the  peoi)le  to 
assemble  on  Aug.  Gtli,  to  "render  the  homage  due  to 
the  Divine  Majesty  for  the  wonderful  things  He  has 
done  in  the  nation's  behalf,  and  invoke  the  influences 
of  His  holy  spirit  to  subdue  the  auger  which  has 
produced  and  so  long  sustained  a  needless  and  cruel 
rebellion, "  etc.  ( )n  Oct.  M  he  instit  uted  a  permanent 
national  festival,  setting  apart  Ihe  last  Thursday  in 
November  to  be  observed  as  a  day  of  uaticmal  thanks- 
giving to  God  for  all  His  mercies.  On  Nov.  19, 
1803,  the  battle-ticld  of  (Jettysburg  was  solemnly 
dedicated  as  a  I)urying-i)lace  for  the  remains  of  those 
who  had  given  their  lives  on  that  now  historic 
ground.  The  principal  oration  was  tlelivered  by 
Edward  Everett,  of  ^lassachusc'tts,  but  the  brief  ad- 
dress of  the  president  on  that  occasion  was  the  most 
momentous  ullcMancc,  and  has  now  passed  into  the 
literature  of  the  world  as  one  of  its  great  master 
pieces.  The  year  clo.sed  auspiciously,  (Jrant  being 
in  command  of  a  large  force  stationed  in  the  military 
division  of  the  Mi-ssissippi,  with  head(|uarters  at 
Louisville,  Ky.  Gen.  George  II.  Thomas  was  in 
command  of  the  departments  of  tlie  Ohio  and  Cum 
berland.  Hooker,  Slierid;tn  and  Sherman  were  sub- 
ordinate commanders  under  Grant.  The  battles  of 
Mi.ssiou  Kidge,  Lookout  Mountain  and  C'hatta 
nooga  were  Federal  successes,  and  the  Confederates 
were  expelled  from  Tennessee.  Burnside,  besieged  in 
Knoxville,  was  relieved  by  Sherman,  and  the  Confed- 
erate army  under  Ijongstreet  was  driven  back  into 
Virginia.  The  session  of  congress  during  the  winter  of 
1863-04  was  largely  occupied  by  political  measures, 
a  pre.sidential  campaign  now  coming  on.  Some  of 
the  republican  leaders  were  opposeil  to  Lincoln's  re- 
nomination,  considering  that  he  was  not  sufficiently 
radical  in  his  measures.  As  a  rule  these  persons  fa- 
vored the  nomination  of  Mr.  Chase,  the  secretary  of 
the  treasury,  and  others  expressed  a  preference  for 
Gen.  Fremont,  whose  career  in  Missouri  had  excited 
their  sympathies.  Lincoln  remaiued  silent  regard- 
ing his  political  desires.  The  only  expression  of  his 
opinion  in  reference  to  the  political  situation  was 
found  in  his  famous  saying,  "  I  don't  believe  it  is  wise 
to  swap  horses  while  crossing  a  stream."  One  of  the 
most  important  military  events  of  that  winterwas  the 
appointment  of  Gen.  Grant  to  the  post  of  lieutenant- 
genera!  of  the  army,  that  rank  having  been  created 
by  act  of  congress  with  the  understanding  that  it 
was  to  be  conferred  upon  him.  On  Fel).  23,  18f')4. 
the  act  was  approved,  and  Gen.  Grant  was  nominated 
to  the  post.  He  was  confirmed  March  3d.  Gen. 
Sherman  was  assigned  to  the  command  of  the  mili- 
tary divisii)n  of  the  Mississippi,  succeeding  Grant, 
who,  in  an  order  dated  March  17,  1864,  took  com- 
mand of  all  the  armies  of  the  United  States,  with 
headquarters  in  the  field.  From  this  time  all  of  the 
armies  in  the  West  and  in  the  East  acted  in  concert, 
and  the  enemy  was  pressed  on  all  sides.  Lincoln 
sent  to  Grant  in  the  field  these  words:  "You  are 
vigilant  and  self-reliant.  I  wish  not  to  obtrude  any 
restraints  or  constraints  upon  you.  If  there  be  any- 
^  thing  in  my  power  to  give,  do  not  fail  to  let  me 
>  know,  and  now,  with  a  brave  army  and  a  just  cause, 
j  may  God  sustain  you."  Gen.  Grant  made  his  head- 
;  quarters  with  the  army  of  the  Potomac,  on  the  banks 
1  of  the  Rapidan,  and  the  campaign  against  the  Confed- 
erate capital  at  Richmond  opened  in  May,  Meade  in 
command  of  the  army  of  the  Potomac,  reinforced  by 


the  ninth  corps  under  Burnside.  The  army  moved  at 
midnight  on  the  3d  of  the  month.  On  the  5th  and 
6th  were  fought  the  bloody  battles  of  the  Wilderness. 
On  the  11th  Grant  telegraphed  to  Lincoln:  "Our 
losses  have  been  heavj-,  as  well  as  those  of  the 
enemy,  and  I  propose  to  tight  it  out  on  this  line  if  it 
takes  all  summer."  On  .July  22,  1864,  Atlanta  fell 
into  the  hands  of  Sherman,  and  Hood,  hoping  to 
drive  Sherman  to  the  northward,  moved  against  the 
Tennessee  country  once  more,  pa.s.singto  the  right  of 
Atlanta.  The  Federal  forces  under  Thomas  and 
SehoUeld  fell  upon  Hood,  who  was  ignominiously 
put  to  fiight,  and  after  a  two  days'  fight  his  army 
was  virtually  destroyed.  Gen.  B.  F.  Butler  took 
pos.session  of  City  Point,  on  the  .lames  river,  where 
Grant  established  a  base  of  supplies.  Gen.  Hunter 
was  sent  to  clear  the  Valley  of  the  Shenandoah,  but 
was  compelled  to  retire,  and  the  Confederate  forces 
under  Early  pressed  on  toward  Washington  from  the 
valley,  entered  Maryland  and  menaced  the  national 
capital.  A  great  panic  prevaileil  in  that  city  for 
several  days,  but  two  army  eor]is,  disiiatched  1)3' 
Gen.  Granl"  .saved  Ihe  capital",  and  the  invading  force 
withdrew.  Later  in  the  year  Gen.  Sheridan  cleared 
the  Shenandoah  \'alley. anil  by  the  end 
of  Seiiteml>erlhal  region  wasf i-ee once 
more  from  Confedeiate  forces.  The 
repiddican  national  conven- 
tion was  held  in  Baltimore, 
.June  8,  1864.  Lincoln  was  re- 
nonunated  for  the  presidency, 
and  Andrew  .Johnson  was 
nominated  for  vice-president. 
In  August  of  that  year  the 
democratic  national  conven- 
tion as.sembled  in  Chicago, 
and  Gen.  MeClellan  was 
nominated  for  the  presidency, 
and  George  II.  Pendleton, 
of  Ohio,  for  the  vice-jjresidency.  Meanwhile  the 
radical  republicans  held  a  conveiition  at  Cleveland, 
O.,  and  nominated  Gen.  Fremont  for  the  presidency, 
and  .lohn  Cochrane,  of  New  York,  for  vice-presi- 
dent. In  the  course  of  lime  these  latter  nominations 
practically  disappeared  l)eneath  the  surface  of  Amer- 
ican politics,  ami  were  heard  of  no  more.  Rumors 
of  negotiations  on  the  ]iart  of  the  Confederates  look- 
ing toward  a  return  of  peace  now  grew  more  fre- 
quent. Clement  C.  Clay,  of  Alabama,  and  Jacob 
Thompson,  of  ilississippi,  appeared  on  the  Canadian 
border  and  put  themselves  in  communication  with 
Horace  Greeley,  who  wrote  to  Lincoln  ,Iuly  7,  1864, 
a.sking  for  a  .safe  conduct  for  these  emissaries  in  order 
that  they  might  go  to  Washington  and  discu.ss  terms 
of  peace.  To  this  Lincoln  replied  in  writing:  "If 
3'ou  can  find  any  person  anywhere  ]irofes.sing  to  have 
authority  from  .Jefferson  Davis,  in  writing,  embrac- 
ing the  restoration  of  the  Union  and  the  abandon- 
ment of  slavery,  whatever  else  it  embraces,  say  to 
him  he  may  come  to  me  with  you."  Some  corre- 
spondence thereupon  ensued,  and  Jlr.  Greeley  went 
to  Niagara  Falls  to  hold  an  interview  with  the  Con- 
federate emissaries.  It  soon  became  apparent  that 
these  agents  had  no  authority  to  treat  for  peace  on  the 
part  of  the  Richmond  government,  and  the  incident 
passed  away.  The  lossesof  war  required  fresh  levies  of 
troops,  and  a  call  was  now  issued  for  .500,000  men.  If 
the  required  number  should  not  appear  by  Sept.  5, 
1864,  then  a  draft  must  be  ordered.  The  presidential 
election  came  on  in  November,  1864,  resulting  in  an 
overwhelming  majority  for  Lincoln.  Every  state 
that  voted  that  year  declared  for  Lincoln  and  his 
policy,  excepting  the  states  of  Delaware,  Kentucky 
and  New  Jersey.  The  total  number  of  votes  east  in 
all  the  states  was  4,01.5,902,  of  which  Lincoln  had  a 
clear  majority  of  411,428.  Lincoln  had  212  of  the 
233  electoral  votes,  and  MeClellan  had  tweuty-ona 
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electoral  votes.  There  was  renewed  ta>k  about 
peace  and  compromise  durinif  the  winter  of  1864-65. 
Francis  P.  Blair,  Sr.,  a  private  citizen,  wasfumislied 
witlia  safe-conduct  signed  by  the  president,  and  went 
to  Richmond,  saw  Jefferson  Davis,  and  returned  to 
Waslungton  with  a  letter  addressed  to  him  by  the 
president  of  the  Confederacy,  the  contents  of  which 
he  was  autliorized  to  communicate  to  Lincoln.  In 
that  document  Davis  expressed  his  willingness  "to 
enter  into  conference  with  a  view  to  secure  peace  in 
the  two  countries."  Lincoln  replied  to  Mr.  Blair  in 
a  note  in  which  he  stated  that  he  (Lincoln)  was  will- 
ing to  treat  on  terms  with  a  view 
to  securing  peace  to  the  people 
of  "our  common  country." 
This  correspondence,  although 
it  did  not  result  in  any  official 
conference,  did  bring  to  Hamp- 
ton Koads,  Va.,  Alexander  H. 
Stephens,  R.  M.  T.  Hiniter  and 
John  A.  Campbell,  who  were 
received  on  board  a  steamer 
anchored  in  the  roadstead  of 
Fortress  Monroe,  by  President 
Lincoln  anil  Secretary  Seward. 
Tile  purpose  of  the  Confederate 
agents  was  to  secure  an  arm- 
istice, but  Lincoln  turned  a  deaf 
ear  to  all  suggestions  of  this 
sort,  and  while  the  matter  was 
yet  pending  wrote  to  Gen.  Grant, 
saying:  "Let  nothing  that  is 
transpiring  change,  hinder  or 
delay  your  military  movements 
or  plans."  The  president  and 
secretary  returned  to  Washing- 
ton, and  it  was  seen  that  the 
Hampton  Roads  C(.)nference 
i.c\so  resulted  in  nothing  but  defeat 
of  the  Confederate  scheme 
to  procure  a  cessation  of  hostilities.  The  second 
inauguration  of  Lincoln  took  place  March  4,  1864. 
In  his  Inaugural  address  the  president  briefly  re- 
viewed the  "political  and  military  situation  of  the 
country,  anil  clo.scd  with  these  memorable  words: 
"Witli  malice  toward  none,  with  charity  for  all, 
with  firmness  in  the  right  as  God  gives  us  to  see 
right,  let  us  finish  the  work  we  are  in,  to  bind  up  the 
nation's  wounds,  to  care  for  him  who  shall  have 
borne  the  battle,  and  for  hiswidow  and  his  oriihans, 
and  to  do  all  which  may  achieve  and  cherish  a  just 
and  a  lasting  peace  among  ourselves  and  with  all 
nations."  The  spring  of  ISe.")  opened  witli  bright 
prospects  for  a  speedy  ending  of  the  rebellion.  Gen. 
Sherman's  march  to  the  Atlantic  sea-coast  from  At- 
lanta had  rent  the  Confederacy  in  twain.  His  .sub- 
sequent movements  in  the  Caroliuas  compelled  the 
abandonment  of  Charleston,  The  capture  of  Fort 
Fi.sher,  N.  C,  by  Gen.  Terry,  closed  the  last  Atlantic 
port  against  possible  supplies  from  abroad.  The 
scattered  remnants  of  the  Confederate  army  now 
rallied  around  Gen.  Lee  for  the  defence  of  Rich- 
mond, and  on  March  27th  a  conference  between  Lin- 
coln, Grant  and  Sherman  was  held  on  board  a 
steamer  l^'ing  on  the  James  river,  near  Grant's  head- 
quarters. At  that  conference  final  and  decisive 
measures  of  the  campaign  were  decided  upon. 
Closely  followed  by  Grant, "Sheridan  now  drew  a  line 
completely  around  the  army  of  Virginia,  under  Gen. 
Lee.  The  Confederate  lines  were  everywhere  drawn 
In,  their  forces  operating  to  the  north  of  the  James 
being  now  joined  with  the  main  army.  On  Sunday 
morning,  Apr.  3d,  the  bells  of  Richmond  sounded 
the  kncil  of  the  rebellion,  and  Jefferson  Davis,  seeing 
that  all  was  lost,  fled  southward,  but  was  subse- 
quently captured  and  sent  a  prisoner  to  Fortress 
Monroe.     On  Monday  morning,  Apr.  3d,  the  flag  of 


the  Union  was  hoisted  over  the  building  in  Richmond 
which  had  been  occupied  by  the  Confederate  con- 
gress. Lincoln  was  at  City  Point  waiting  for  the 
final  result  of  these  movements.  He  entered  the 
fallen  capital  of  the  Confederacy  soon  after  its 
downfall.  He  was  unattended,  save  by  a  crew 
from  a  boat  near  at  hand,  and  he  led  his  little  boy 
by  the  hand.  Here  he  was  met  by  Gen.  Grant, who 
announced  that  one  more  battle  might  be  fought. 
Tlie  president  returned  to  AVashington,  ami  on  Apr.  7, 
186.J,  Grant  opened  with  Gen.Lcc  the  correspondence 
which  resulted  in  the  surrender  of  the  army  of 
northern  Virginia,  Ajir.  9th,  in  the  village  of  Appo- 
mattox Court-House,  Va.  Great  rejoicings  took 
place  all  over  the  North,  and  on  the  night  of  Apr. 
10th  the  city  of  Washington  and  many  other  cities 
throughout  the  country  were  illuminated.  On  Apr. 
lltli  the  city  was  again  illuminated  by  the  govern- 
ment, anda  great  official  i-elebrationtook  place.  The 
war  was  over.  At  noon,  Apr.  14,  1865,  the  presi- 
dent's cabinet  held  a  meeting,  at  which  Gen.  Grant 
was  present.  That  evening  the  president,  Mrs.  Lin- 
coln, Clara  Harris  (a  daughter  of  Senator  Ira  Harris 
of  New  York),  and  Maj.  Rathboue,  of  the  V.  S. 
army,  occupied  a  box  near  the  stage  in  Ford's 
theatre,  Washington.  Johu  Wilkes  Booth,  an  actor, 
who  had  conspired  with  certain  other  persons  to  take 
the  president's  life  on  the  first  convenient  occasion, 
approached  the  box  from  the  rear,  and  at  half-past 
ten  o'clock  in  the  evening,  wliile  all  persons  were  ab- 
sorbed in  the  business  of  the  play,  crept  up  in  the 
rear  of  the  president,  and,  holding  a  pistol  within  a 
few  inches  of  the  base  of  the  brain,  fired.  Tlie  ball 
entered  the  brain  and  Lincoln  fell  forward,  insensi- 
ble. Booth  escaped  from  the  theatre  in  the  confusion 
which  followed.  The  presiilent  was  carried  to  a 
house  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  street,  where  he 
lingered  between  life  and  death  through  the  hours 
of  the  night.  At  twenty -two  minutes  past  seven 
o'clock  on  the  morning  of  Apr.  15,  1865,  Lincoln 
died.  Andrew  Johnson,  the  vice-president,  now  suc- 
ceeded to  the  i)resiilency  by  virtue  of  his  office,  and 
was  sworn  in  during  the  forenoon.  On  Wednesday, 
Apr.  19th,  the  funeral  of  the  president  took  place  in 
the  White  House,  in  the  midst  of  amo.st  distinguished 
assemblage.  His  body  was  borne  to  the  capitol, 
where  it  lay  in  state  in  the  rotunda  for  one  day, 
guarded  by  a  company  of  high  ofiicers  of  the  army 
and  navy,  and  a  detachment  of  soldiers.  The  funeral 
train  left  Washington  for  Springfield,  111.,  on  Apr. 
31st,  and  traveled  nearly  the  same  route  that  had 
been  passed  over  by  the  train  that  bore 
the  presiilent-elect  from  Springfield  to 
Washington,  five  years  liefore.  This  fu- 
neral cortege  was  unique  and  wonderful. 
Nearly  2, 0(}0  miles  were  traver.sed.  The 
people  lined  the  entire  distance,  almost 
without  an  interval,  standing  with  un- 
covered heads,  mute  with  grief,  often  in 
rain-storms,  as  the  sombre  procession 
swept  by.  Watch-fires  blazed  along  the 
route  in  the  darkness  of  the  night,  and  bj' 
day  every  device  that  could  lend  iiictur- 
esqueness  to  the  scene  and  express  the 
woe  of  the  people  was  employed.  Lin- 
coln's body  was  finally  laid  to  rest  in  Oak 
Ridge  Cemetery,  near  Springfield,  111.,  where  a 
noble  monument  was  sub.sequently  erected.  Wash- 
ington excepted,  no  American  bibliography  equals 
Lincoln's;  thousands  of  volumes  have  been  written, 
while  the  magazine  and  newspaper  biographies  num- 
ber hundreds  of  thousands.  The  most  exhaustive 
history,  and  one  which,  in  a  measure,  supersedes  all 
others,  is  the  "  Life"  prepared  by  his  private  secre- 
taries, John  G.  Nicolay  and  Johu  Hay,  together  with 
a  complete  edition  of  his  writings  and  speeches,  by 
the  same  authors. 
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LINCOIiN,  Mary  Todd,  wife  of  Abraliam  Lin- 
coin,  was  born  in  Lexington,  Ky.,  Dec.  13,  1818.  Her 
father,  Robert  S.  Todd,  belonged  to  a  family  of  pi- 
oneers foremost  in  the  development  of  the  common- 
wealth of  Kentucky.  Her  great-uncle,  John  Todd, 
tooli  part  in  the  capture  of  Kasl^askia  and  Vincemies, 
under  Gen.  George  R.  Clark  in  1778,  and  subse- 
quently organized  the  civil  government  of  Illinois. 
He  was  killed  at  the  battle  of  Blue  Licks,  in  which 
liis  brother,  Levi,  Mary's  grandfather,  w.is  a  yoiuig 
lieutenant  and  one  of  the  few  survivors.  Mary  Todd 
was  carefully  educated,  and  passed  her  early  life 
in  comparative  luxury  at  the  home  of  an  aunt.  At 
the  age  of  twenty-one,  wliile  on  a 
visit  to  a  married  sister  in  Spring- 
field, she  met  Mr.  Lincoln,  a  rising 
lawyer,  and  after  a  short  engage- 
ment they  were  married  on  Nov.  4, 
1843.  Miss  Todd  had  curiously 
predicted  in  her  girlhood  that  she 
should  be  the  wife  of  a  president, 
and  after  her  marriage  hcrjunbition 
kept  pace  with  her  husljand's  ])rog- 
re.ss  in  public  lilV.  In  I8()0  she 
awaited  with  feverish  anxiety  the 
restdt  of  the  republican  convention 
at  Chicago,  keeping  in  mind  her 
girlish  prophecy.  Her  husband, 
not  unmindful  of  her  ambition,  up- 
on receiving  the  telegram  announc- 
ing his  nomination,  remarked: 
"There  is  a  little  woman  who 
has  some  interest  in  the  matter," 
and  walked  home  to  tell  her  of  it.  On  the  9th  of 
March  Mrs.  Lincoln  gave  her  tirst  public  reception, 
assisted  by  her  sisters  and  nieces.  Our  portrait  rep- 
resents lier  as  she  appeared  at  that  period.  She  made 
a  pleasant  imjiression,  and  it  was  jjerhaps  the  proud- 
est moment  of  her  existence.  But  it  was  also  the 
inauguration  of  her  deepest  afflictions.  She  jiresidcd 
at  the  most  gloomy  period  in  the  history  of  the  cap- 
ital. Her  husband  was  bowed  down  by  national 
cares;  suspense  and  imcertainty  was  in  every  heart; 
her  family  was  devoted  to  the  cause  of  the  South, 
while  her  hopes,  with  those  of  her  husband  and  chil- 
dren, were  with  the  North.  Unable  by  temperament 
and  education  to  cope  with  these  critical  issues.  Mrs. 
Lincoln  soon  found  herself  the  target  of  malice,  de- 
traction and  falsehood.  She  gave  weekly  receptions 
at  a  time  when  the  state  of  the  country  made  the 
gaiety  that  she  preferred  otit  of  keeping  with  the  po- 
sition she  occupied,  and  the  death  of  the  second  son, 
Willie,  shed  a  gloom  over  the  private  life  of  both 
parents.  But,  tluring  the  whole  of  her  occupancy 
of  the  White  House,  she  was  unremitting  in  her  care 
of  the  sick  soldiers  in  the  hospitals  of  Washington. 
The  summer  of  1864  was  spent  by  Mrs.  Lincoln  at 
the  seaside.  After  the  re-election  of  the  president  in 
the  fall,  the  receptions  of  the  season  were  renewed 
with  a  promise  of  unusual  gaiety,  that  of  New  Year's 
day  opening  with  exceptional  brilliancy.  After  the 
inauguration,  Mrs.  Lincoln  felt  that  brighter  days 
were  in  store,  and  when  the  siu-render  of  Gen.  Lee 
on  the  9th  of  April  was  annotinced.  she  sliared  in 
the  happy  excitement  that  filled  the  AVhite  House 
and  the  city.  The  fatal  night  of  the  14th  of  April 
that  ended  the  president's  life  also  blighted  her  own. 
From  its  effects  she  never  recovered.  "After  a  severe 
illness,  she  returned  with  her  two  boys  to  Spring- 
field, where  she  was  further  afilicted  by  the  death  of 
Thomas,  the  youngest  lad.  In  1868,"  with  a  mind 
somewhat  unbalanced  and  broken  health,  she  sought 
rest  in  travel.  Congress  had  already  paid  her  the 
amount  of  the  president's  salary  for  one  year,  and  in 
1870  voted  her  an  annual  pen.sion  of  $3,000,  after- 
ward increased  to  |.5,0C0.  Still  later  an  additional 
gift  of  115,000  was  presented  to  her  by  congress  to 


insure  comfort  in  her  old  age.  She  possessed,  be- 
sides, a  small  estate  left  by  her  husband.  In  1880 
she  returned  from  wanderings  in  various  countries, 
her  mind  still  impaired,  and  spent  her  last  days 
with  her  son  Robert  in  Chicago.  She  died  stricken 
with  paralysis,  July  16,  1883,  and  was  laid  to  rest  by 
the  side  of  her  husband  and  children  in  Springfield. 
LINCOLN,  Sarah  Bush,  step-mother  of  Abra- 
ham Lincoln,  was  born  in  Kentucky  about  1785. 
Little  is  known  of  her  early  life.  Though  entirely 
without  education,  she  was  a  woman  of  strong  char- 
acter, and  intelligence.  She  was  blessed  with  sterling 
good  sense  in  an  luicommon  degree,  and  had  a  won- 
derful faculty  of  making  the  best  antl  most  of  every- 
thing. Such  qualities  eminently  fitted  her  to  bring 
order  and  comfort  into  the  disorderly  and  cheerless 
home  of  Thomas  Lincoln.  She  had  known  him 
when  a  young  woman;  had,  indeed,  refused  his 
offer  of  marriage,  and  accepted  his  rival,  Johnstone. 
Thomas  Lincoln  married  Nancy  Hanks,  and  settled 
in  southern  Indiana,  where  she  died  a  few  years  later 
(1818)  of  an  ob.scure  epidemic  which  ravaged  the 
country,  leaving  two  cliildren.  Thomas  had  built 
his  wigwam,  and  later  his  cabin,  on  a  spot  which 
nattue  had  endowed  with  uncommon  beauty,  in 
strong  contrast  to  his  miserable  home.  The  rolling 
country  afforded  excellent  pasture,  with  here  and 
there  park-like  regions  covered  with  lofty  maples, 
walnuts,  beeches  and  oaks.  Numerous  salt  .springs 
were  visited  by  deer  in  large  numbers,  and  buffaloes 
were  abundant.  Though  a  carpenter,  he  had  built 
but  a  wretched  cabin,  and  had  not  troubled  himself 
to  either  finish  or  furtiisli  it.  It  jHissessed  neither 
windows,  door,  nor  floor;  while  for  furniture  it  con- 
tained a  few  three-legged  stools,  and  a  broad  slab, 
su]iported  by  foiu-  rough  legs, 
served  for  a  tabic.  The  bed- 
stead was  of  the  most  primi- 
tive construction,  consisting  of 
boards  laid  on  sticks,  which 
were  fastened  into  the  sides  of 
the  cabin,  and  upright  pieces  of 
wood  supported  it  on  the  inner 
side.  Skins  and  the  cast-off 
clothing  of  the  fanuly  served  as 
bedding.  The  cookery  for  this 
household  was  performed  with 
a  .single  pan  and  a  Dutch  oven. 
After  thirteen  months  of  widow- 
hood Thomas  Lincoln  sought 
out  his  early  love,  Sarah  Bush 
Johnstone,  who  was  still  living 
in  Kentucky — a  widow,  with 
three  children,  and  for  that  time  ^      ^ 

and  region  in  very  good  circum- 
stances. He  began  the  .siege  in  this  characteristic 
fashion:  "  Wefl,  Mis'  Johnstone,  I  have  no  wife, 
and  you  have  no  husband  I  came  on  purpo.se  to 
marry  you.  I  knowed  you  from  a  gal,  and  you 
kuowed  me  from  a  boy.  I  have  no  time  to  lose,  and 
if  vou  are  willing,  let  it  be  done  straight  off."  She 
replied  that  she  had  no  objections  to  marrying,  but 
that  she  was  in  debt,  and  must  first  attend  to  that 
matter.  It  appears  that  this  was  not  an  affair  of 
difliculty,  for  on  the  following  day  they  were  mar- 
ried, anil  started  for  his  home  in  Indiana,  with  a 
four-horse  wagon  containing  her  property.  This 
wedding-journey  to  liis  distant  cabin  occupied  sev- 
eral days!  Little  Abe  never  forgot  the  surprising 
riches  and  delight  the  new  mothcT  brought  to  their 
wretched  home.  For  her,  also,  there  was  a  surprise 
in  store,  as  her  new  home  was  not  what  lierhu.sband's 
fancy  had  painted  it  to  her  in  his  wooing.  She  was 
not  a  woman  to  be  lightly  dismayed,  and  at  once  set 
to  work  to  reform  "her  husband  and  civilize  the 
household.  She  persuaded  her  husband  to  replace 
the  earthen  floor  with  one  of  wood,  and  close  in  the 
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house  from  the  wintry  blasts  with  windows  and 
doors;  and  with  the  bedding  she  brought  she  made 
up  comfortable  beds  for  the  little  children.  A  table, 
a  set  of  chairs,  and  a  bureau  which  cost  $40,  knives 
and  forks,  and  several  cooking  utensils,  transformed 
the  forlorn  cabin  into  a  comfortable  home.  She 
found  little  Abe  and  his  sister  not  only  unkempt  and 
unclean,  but  almost  naked;  and  this  good  mother 
washed  them,  and  fed  them  with  wholesome  food, 
and  clothed  them  with  material  which  she  took  from 
her  own  wardrobe.  What  is  more,  these  poor  chil- 
dren knew  nothing  of  gentle  manners  and  kind  words, 
and  she  treated  them  with  motherly  tenderness,  and 
made  them  feel  that  they  had  an  equal  place  in  her 
heart  with  her  own  children — and  this  world  became 
a  heavenly  place  to  the  poor,  half-starved  creatures. 
She  was  an  economical  housekeeper,  thorough  and 
cleanly  in  her  habits,  and  under  her  management  the 
Lincoln  affairs  took  on  a  very  different  color.  The 
house  was  gradually  made  comfortable,  and  her 
husband,  shamed  into  greater  industry,  provided 
better  for  the  wants  of  his  family.  Her  lot  was 
not  an  easy  one;  the  nearest  spring  of  good  water 
was  a  mile  away,  and  cleanliness,  imder  such  condi- 
tions, was  a  virtue  which  must  have  ranked  next  to 
godliness.  It  was  characteristic  of  her  that,  disap- 
pointed as  she  was  at  the  indoleno*  of  her  husband, 
and  the  poverty  of  her  new  abode,  she  set  herself 
cheerfully  to  the  task  of  making  the  best  of  things; 
and  unselfishly  devoted  her  entire  strength  of  mind 
and  body  to  making  a  home,  in  the  best  sense,  and 
to  training  the  children  in  habits  of  self-respecting 
conduct.  At  once  a  strong  friendship  sprang  up  be- 
tween her  aud  the  little  Abe,  who  was  ignorant,  but 
loving  and  sweet-tempered.  Years  only  deepened  tbeir 
mutual  affection,  and  she  was  wont  to  say  in  old  age, 
that  she  loved  him  better  than  her  own  son,  John, 
though  both  were  ' '  good  boys. "  As  soon  as  she  suc- 
ceeded in  clothing  him  comfortably  sbe  sent  him  to 
school,  a  distance  of  over  four  miles  from  home.  Her 
loving  regard  and  care  stirred  him  to  the  depths  of 
his  being,  and  he  used  to  speak  gratefully  of  her,  as 
his  "saintly  mother,"  his  "angel  of  a  mother,"  and 
in  after  years  he  pathetically  said,  "She  was  the 
woman  who  first  made  me  feel  like  a  human  being." 
When  her  husband  died  she  resolutely  took  tlie 
whole  care  of  the  family;  and  when  Sir.  Lincoln 
visited  her,  just  before  his  inauguration,  he  found 
her  once  upright  form  bent  with  hard  work,  and  her 
handsome  face  dimmed  with  care  and  grief.  At  this, 
their  last  meeting,  both  were  were  depressed  by  a 
presentiment  of  coming  sorrow.  She  outlived  her 
illustrious  stepson,  of  whom  she  spoke  to  his  bi- 
ographer, Mr.  Herndon,  in  these  words:  "Abe  was 
a  good  boy,  and  I  can  say,  what  scarcely  one  step- 
mother can  say  in  a  thou.sand,  Abe  never  gave  me  a 
cross  word  or  look,  and  never  refused,  in  fact  or  ap- 
pearance, to  do  anything  I  requested  him.  His  mind 
and  mine,  what  little  I  had,  seemed  to  run  together. 
I  had  a  son,  John,  who  was  raised  with  Abe.  Both 
were  good  boys;  but  I  must  say,  both  now  being 
dead,  that  Abe  was  the  best  boy  I  ever  saw.  I  did 
not  want  Abe  to  run  for  president;  did  not  want  him 
elected;  was  afraid,  somehow;  and  wlien  he  came 
down  to  see  me  after  he  was  elected  president,  I  still 
felt  that  something  would  befall  Abe,  and  that  I 
shovdd  see  him  no  more."  She  died  April  10,  1869. 
HAMLIN,  Hannibal,  vice-president,  was  born 
at  Paris  Hill,  Oxford  Co.,  Me.,  Aug.  27,  1809,  the 
son  of  Cj'rus  and  Anna  Hamlin  who  was  a  daugh- 
ter of  iJeacon  Elijah  Livermore,  one  of  the  orig- 
inal owners  of  the  township  that  now  bears  his 
name.  His  paternal  ancestors  were  of  English 
origin  and  among  the  early  settlers  of  Massachu- 
setts. His  grandfather,  Elijah  Hamlin,  was  a 
resident  of  Pembroke,  Mass.,  and  commanded  a 
company  of  minutemen  in  which  five  of  his  sons 


were  enrolled  in  the  revolutionary  war.     Young 
Hamlin's  boyhood  was  passed  upon  a  farm  and  in 
attendance  at  the  district  schools  in  its  vicinity.    His 
parents  were  not  in  affluent  circumstances,  and  the 
lad  was  early  trained  to  habits  of  industry  and  econ- 
omy.    He  was  prepared  for  college  at  the  Hebron 
Academy,  but  his  father  dying  suddenly  when  Han- 
nibal was  about  eighteen  years  old,   the  lad  was 
obliged  to  relinquish  his  expectations  of  a  collegiate 
education  and  assume  the  management  of  the  farm. 
Two  years  later,  in  connection  with  Horatio  King, 
he  purchased  the  "  Jeffersonian,"  a  weekly  political 
paper  published  at  Paris.     Desiring  to  acquaint  him- 
self with  every  detail  of  the  business,  he  applied 
himself  to  learning  the  printing  art,  and  soon  became 
an  expert  compositor.     At  the  end  of  six  months  he 
sold  his  interest  in  the  paper  to  his  partner  and  re- 
sumed the  study  of  law,  which  had  been  interrupted 
by  his  father's  untimely  death.     In  January,  1833, 
Mr.  Hamlin  was  admitted  to  the  bar  at  Paris,  and 
the  following  May  began  the  practice  of  his  profes- 
sion in  Hampden,  Me.     He  at  once  took  a  foremost 
place  as  a  lawyer,  and  acquired  an  enviable  reputa- 
tion as  a  public  speaker.     In  December,  1833,  Mr. 
Hamlin  was  married  to  Sarah  J.,  daughter  of  Judge 
Stephen  Emery,  one  of  the  most  prominent  lawyers 
in  Maine.     By  a  singular  coinci- 
dence Judge  Emery  was  the  op- 
posing counsel  in  the  first  law  case 
that  Mr.  Hamlin  won.     He  early 
connected  himself  with  the  dem- 
ocratic  party,  and    in   1835  was 
elected  to   represent  his  town  in 
the  state  legislature,  and  re-elected 
for  five  successive  terras,   being 
speaker  of  the  house  in  1837,  '39, 
'40,  and  in  the   latter  year  was 
nominated   for    congress    by   his 
party.      j\Ir.    Hamlin   introduced 
during  this  campaign  the  custom 
of  joint  debates  between  the  candi- 
dates, which  was  tlie  first  time  the 
practice  had  been  adopted  in  Maine. 
After  a  vigorous  campaign  he  was 
defeated,  in  common  with  most  of     ^^,  .(^^.a,,,,.,^-^^-,. 
the  democratic  candidates  in  the  "" 

exciting  year  of  the  campaign  of 
Tyler  too,"  the  election  having 
one  year  on  account  of  a  new  apportionment  re- 
quired. After  the  census  of  1840  Jlr.  Hamlin  was 
again  a  candidate  for  congress  and  was  elected, 
and  re-elected  in  1845.  Early  in  his  political  life 
he  identified  himself  with  the  anti-.slavery  move- 
ment, and  when  Texas  was  annexed  to  the  L^nited 
States,  he  emphatically  announced  to  liis  constitu- 
ents that  further  attempts  to  extend  slavery  would 
meet  with  his  most  strenuous  opposition.  The  iiromi- 
nent  part  he  took  in  connection  with  the  famous 
AVilmot  proviso,  and  his  pronounced  anti-slavery 
views,  made  him  many  enemies  in  his  own  party. 
The  Wilmot  proviso  was  an  amendment  to  a  bill, 
then  pending,  granting  $3,000, 000  for  the  purpose  of 
negotiating  a  peace  with  Mexico.  It  declared  that 
it  be  an  "express  and  fundamental  condition  to  the 
acquisition  of  any  territory  from  Mexico,  tliat  neithei 
slavery  nor  invohmtary  servitude  shall  exist  therein." 
Mr.  Wilmot  being  detained  at  the  White  House  by 
President  Polk  on  the  day  the  amendment  was  pre-^ 
sented  (intentionally  as  was  subsequently  thought), 
after  waiting  vainly  for  him  to  appear,  jlr.  Hamlin 
gained  the  tloor  at  the  last  moment,  and  presented 
the  amendment  and  secured  its  passage  by  a  vote  of 
115  to  106,  and  took  an  active  part  in  the  exciting 
contest  that  followed.  Though  not  tlicn  an  avowed 
abolitionist,  he  was  imcompromising  in  his  anti- 
slavery  views.  Speaking  of  this  amendment  in  his 
"Twenty  Years  in  Congress,"  Mr.  Blaine  says:  "It 
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occupied  the  attention  of  congress  for  a  longer  time 
thiui  the  Missoun  compromise;  it  produced  a  wider 
and  deeper  excitement  in  the  countr}-,  and  it  threat- 
ened a  more  serious  danger  to  tlic  iieaec  and  integ- 
rity of  the  Union.  Tlie  consecration  of  the  I'nited 
States  to  freedom  became  from  that  a  rallying  cry 
for  every  shade  of  anti-shivery  sentiment."  In  1«48 
Mr.  llaiidin  was  elected  to  the  I'.  S.  .senate  to  till 
the  unexpired  term  of  Senator  Fairfield.  In  1851  he 
was  re-elected  for  a  full  term,  resigning  in  1857  to 
become  governor  of  Maine,  having  been  elected  to 
that  position  bv  the  recently  organized  republican 
party.  He  resigned  the  executive  chair  on  Feb.  30, 
1857,  and  was  i-e-elecled  to  the  I'.  (S.  senate  by  the 
lesislature  for  a  full  terra  from  jMardi  4,  1857.  In 
January,  18(il,  he  again  resigned  his  .seat  in  the  sen- 
ate, having  been  elected  vice-president  of  the  United 
States  on  the  ticket  with  Abraham  Lincoln,  and  in 
this  position  from  March  4,  18(11.  to  Maich  3,  1805, 
presided  over  the  U.  S.  .senate.  Mr.  llandin  was  in 
the  senate  when  Mr.  Lincoln  was  in  the  house,  l)nt 
they  never  met  until  after  the  election  in  November, 
18(i(l.  Mr.  Il.-Mulin  then  called  on  .Mr.  liincoln  in 
Chicago,  and  each  recalled  having  lieanl  the  other 
speak  in  congress.  They  were  on  the  most  cordial 
terms  during  the  whole  of  Mr.  Lincoln's  first  term, 
and  .Mr.  Hamlin  left  behind  him  the  record  of  hav- 
ing been  one  of  the  few  vice-presidents  who  always 
maintained  most  friendly  relations  willi  the  chief  ex- 
ecutive, and  Mr.  Lincoln  did  nut  refrain  from  ex- 
pressing his  disaiipointment  that  the  convention  of 
1804  (lid  not  renominate  Mr.  llandin  for  vice-presi- 
dent. Mr.  llandin  was  colle(-tor  of  the  port  of  Bos- 
ton, 18(i5-(i(i,  and  from  1861-G5  acted  as  regent  of  the 
Smithsonian  Institution,  being  reappointed  in  1870, 
and  for  the  sid)se<iuent  twelve  years  contiiuied  re- 
gent, and  also  at  one  time  became  dean  of  the  board. 
From  18tii)-81  Mr.  Hamlin  remained  in  the  senate, 
and  resigned  in  the  latter  year  to  accept  an  ajipoint- 
ment  as  minister  to  Jladrid.  He  rem.-dned  in  Spain 
but  a  short  time,  when  he  resigned  and  retired  from 
public  life.  Ilis  career  is  a  jiart  of  the  history  of 
the  nation ;  he  was  in  office  continuousl}-  for  nearly 
fifty  years,  and  probably  since  the  death  of  Abraham 
Lincoln  no  man  was  more  generally  mom'ned.  Mr. 
llandin,  in  a  speech  made  in  1888,  gave  the  follow- 
ing version  of  the  history  of  Lincoln's  part  in  the 
emancipation  proclamation:  "The  emancipation 
proclamation  was  the  crowning  glory  of  his  life. 
That  proclamation  made  6,000,000  freemen.  It  was 
the  act  of  Abraham  Lincoln,  not  the  act  of  his  cab- 
inet. He  was  slow  to  move,  much  slower  than  it 
seemed  to  us  he  should  have  been,  much  slower  than 
1  wanted  him  to  be.  But  he  was  right.  I  urged 
liim  over  and  over  again  to  act  ;  but  the  time  had 
not  come  in  his  judgment.  O^e  day  I  called  at  the 
White  House,  and  when  I  was  about  to  leave,  he 
said  to  me:  '  Hamlin,  when  do  you  start  for  home'?' 
'To-day.'  'No,  sir.'  'Yes,  sir.'  'No,  sir.'  'Well, 
Mr.  President,  if  you  have  any  commands  for 
me,  of  course  I  will  stay.'  'I  have  a  command 
for  you ;  I  want  you  to  go  to  the  Soldiers'  Home  with 
me  to-night — I  have  something  to  show  you.'  We 
■went  to  the  Soldiers'  Home  that  night,  and  after  tea 
he  said:  '  Hamlin,  you  have  often  urged  me  to  issue 
a  proclamation  of  emancipation.  I  am  about  to  do 
it.  I  have  it  here  and  you  will  be  the  tirst  person 
to  see  it.'  Then  he  asked  me  to  make  suggestions 
and  corrections  as  he  went  along — a  most  ilelicate 
thing  to  do,  for  every  man  loves  his  own  child  best. 
I  suggested  the  change  of  a  singe  word,  saying: 
'Now,  Mr.  President,  isn't  that  your  idea?'  and  he 
said  yes,  and  changed  it  at  once.  I  made  three  sug- 
gestions, and  he  adopted  two  of  them.  Now,  what  I 
desire  to  show  you  is  this — the  proclamation  of  eman- 
cipation was  the  proclamation  of  Abraham  Lincoln." 
Thus,  not  only  during  Mr.  Lincoln's  life  did  Mr. 
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Hamlin  show  his  esteem  for  him,  but  throughout  his 
own  life  was  ever  jealous  that  the  memory  of  his 
friend  should  be  held  in  esteem,  and  that  justice, 
which  had  been  somewhat  tard}-,  would  award  him 
his  ]jlaee  in  history.  The  span  of  his  jxilitical  life 
covered  a  perit)d  fraught  with  great  events,  and 
scarred  with  many  records  that  have  not  stood  the 
test  of  time,  but  the  historian  will  not  detect  a  blem- 
ish in  recounting  the  career  of  Hannibal  Hamlin. 
His  death  occurred  at  Bansor,  Jle.,  July  4,  1S91. 

SE'WAKD,  ■William  Henry,  secrctaiy  of  state 
and  eleventh  irovernor  of  New  York,  was  born  in 
Florida,  Orange  Co.,  N.  Y.,  May  Ifi,  1801.  The  fam- 
ily descended  from  the  Welsh,  an  emigrant  from 
Wales  having  settled  in  Connecticut,  from  whom 
came  Dr.  Samuel  S.  Seward,  the  father  of  William 
H.  On  his  mother's  side  he  came  of  Irish  ancestry. 
At  the  age  of  nine  years,  the  boy 
was  sent  to  an  academy  in  Goshen, 
N.  Y.,  among  whose  pupils  had 
been  Noah  Welister  and  Aaron 
Burr,  He  progressed  rapidly  in 
his  studies  and  before  he  was  fif- 
teen was  jirepared  to  enter  col- 
lege. In  181(5  he  was  received 
into  Union  College,  from  which  he 
was  graduated  in  1820.  with  hon- 
ors. In  the  meantime  he  had  been 
out  of  the  college  and  .settled  in 
the  South,  teaching  for  a  year. 
]Mr.  Seward  now  went  to  New 
York  where  be  studied  law  with 
John  Anthem,  afterward  rctin-ncd 
to  Go.shen,  studied  with  Ogden 
Ilolfman  antl  John  Duer,  and 
was  ailmilted  to  the  bar  in  182'3. 
The  following  year  he  removed 
to  Aubiu'n,  where  be  formed  a  partnership  with 
Judge  Elijah  Miller,  whose  daughter  he  married  in 
1824.  He  at  once  began  to  gain  a  rcimtation  in  his 
profession  for  originality  of  thought,  indepeudence 
of  action  and  industrious  devotion  to  his  work.  He 
secured  a  large  and  lucrative  practice,  but  turned 
to  the  study  of  political  questions,  and  in  1824 
was  selected  by  a  political  county  convention  to 
prepare  the  usual  adilre.ss.  In  several  orations  at 
this  period  of  his  life  there  is  to  be  found  the 
same  fervent  devotion  to  the  cause  of  liberty  which 
ever  marked  his  jmblio  career.  He  delivered  the 
annual  address  at  Auburn  on  July  4,  1825,  and  was 
one  of  the  committee  which  welcomed  Lafayette. 
In  1827  he  appeared  as  the  champion  of  the  sutfering 
Greeks  and  by  his  eloquence  secured  large  contribu- 
tions to  the  fund  raised  in  this  country  for  their  de- 
fence. In  1828  Mr.  Seward  presided  over  the  con- 
vention at  Utica,  which  favored  the  election  of  John 
Quincy  Adams  to  the  presidency  and  displayed 
marked  ability  in  that  position.  The  same  year  he 
was  offered  the  nomination  as  member  of  congress, 
but  declined.  He  joined  the  anti-Masonic  party, 
experiencing  then  a  repugnance  against  secret  polit- 
ical action  which  never  abated.  In  1830  he  was 
elected  state  senator,  turning  a  large  opposition  ma- 
jority into  a  tiiajority  in  his  favor.  At  the  same 
time  he  became  ex  officio  a  judge  in  the  highest  court 
in  the  state.  The  record  of  his  career  as  a  senator 
covers  the  period  of  the  abolition  of  imprisonment 
for  debt,  the  amelioration  of  prison  discipline,  re- 
forms in  the  militia  S3'Stem,  opposition  to  corporate 
monopolies,  the  extension  of  po])ular  franchises — 
and  all  these  movements  received  a  cordial  and  ef- 
fective support  from  Mr.  Seward.  In  1832  he  de- 
fended the  United  States  Bank  in  an  elaborate  speech 
in  the  state  senate,  and  two  years  later  denounced 
the  removal  of  the  United  States  Bank  deposits  in  a 
speech  which  was  brilliant  and  caustic.  In  the 
meantime  he  passed  the  summer  of  1833  in  Europe, 
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sending  home  more  than  eighty  letters  from  different 
points,  which  were  published  iu  an  Albany  news- 
paper. In  1834  Mr.  Seward  was  nominated  for 
governor,  but  was  defeated  by  William  L.  Marcy. 
He  now  returned  to  the  practice  of  law,  but  took  an 
active  part  in  the  political  struggles  of  the  time,  and 
in  1838  was  again  nominated  for  governor  as  a  whig, 
and  elected  by  a  majority  of  more  than  10,000.  The 
administration  of  Gov.  Seward  has  been  considered 
in  many  respects  the  most  remarkable  in  the  hi.story 
of  the  Empire  state,  and  has  been  regarded  by  many 
as  having  exercised  a  most  powerful  influence  in 
shaping  the  political  issues  which  afterward  grew 
up  in  the  country.  He  confronted  the  anti-rent 
troubles,  which  weresettled  during  his  administration, 
while  the  courts,  the  banking  laws  and  the  militia 
system  were  all  made  the  sulijects  of  important  re- 
forms. He  now  began  to  show  more  prominently 
his  pronounced  opposition  to  slavery,  and  procured 
the  passage  of  an  act  giving  fugitive  slaves  a  trial 
by  jury  and  counsel  to  defend  them  at  the  expense 
of  the  state.  A  controversy  arose  at  this  time  be- 
tween Gov.  Seward  and  the  governors  of  Virginia 
and  Georgia,  iu  regard  to  the  return  of  fugitive  slaves 
to  those  states,  and  more  particu- 
larly in  the  instance  of  some  col- 
ored seamen  who  were  charged 
with  having  abducted  slaves  and 
brotight  them  to  New  York.  These 
abductors  were  arrested  in  the  city 
of  New  York  and  requisition  made 
on  Gov.  Seward  to  deliver  them  up 
to  tlie  state  where  the  offense  liad 
been  committed.  This,  liowever,  he 
refused  to  do,  and  was  sustained 
b}'  the  legislature  while  it  remained 
whig  in  politics,  but  on  the  acces- 
sion of  the  democrats  to  power, 
they  denounced  his  action.  In  Jan- 
uary, 1843,  at  the  expiration  of  his 
term,  Jlr.  Seward  returned  to  Au- 
burn and  resinned  the  practice  of 
the  law,  to  which  he  continued  to 
devote  himself  during  the  next  six 
years.  It  is  related  of  him  that  he 
devoted  much  time  and  thought  to 
cases  which  were  of 
no  pecuniary  benefit 
to  him,  and  particular- 
ly in  instances  where 
the  question  of  the  fu- 
gitive slave  law  came 
in.  During  the  po- 
litical campaign  of 
1844  Mr.  Seward's 
speeches  in  favor  of  the  tariff  and  against  the  an- 
nexation of  Texas  went  far  toward  the  defeat  of 
Mr.  Clay.  In  1847  Mr.  Seward  delivered  in  New 
York  city  au  oration  on  the  life  and  character  of 
Daniel  O'Coimell,  which  is  considered  one  of  his 
most  brilliant  and  able  oiatorical  efforts.  In  Ajiril, 
1848,  he  delivered  before  the  legislature  of  New 
Y^ork  a  eulogy  on  John  Quincy  Adams  which  also 
gained  him  renown  as  an  orator.  He  supported  the 
nomination  of  Gen.  Taylor  in  1848  and  was  one  of 
the  leading  speakers  during  the  canvass.  In  a  speech 
at  Cleveland.  ().,  he  cmtliued  his  political  platform, 
■which,  looked  upon  in  the  light  of  history,  amounted 
almost  to  prophecy.  It  concluded  with  the  asser- 
tion: "  Slavery  must  be  abolished."  In  February, 
1847,  Mr.  Seward  was  elected  United  States  senator 
and  entered  the  senate  as  the  leading  opponent  of 
slavery  in  the  whig  party.  Unfortunately  the  death 
of  President  Taylor  led  to  the  complete  overthrow 
of  the  party  which  brought  him  into  power.  On 
the  introduction  of  the  compromi.se  measures  of  the 
thirty-first  congress,  Mr.  Seward  opposed  them,  as 


against  the  advocacy  of  Mr.  Clay,  Webster,  Gen. 
Cass  and  other  leading  statesmen.  He  predicted,  as 
the  result  of  yielding  t'o  the  claims  of  the  compron'iise 
party,  the  very  ills  which  were  realized  in  the  Kan- 
sas-Nebraska troubles.  It  was  during  the  discussion 
of  these  celebrated  measures  that  Mr.  Seward  used 
the  phrase,  "The  higher  law,"  which  has  acquired 
so  wide  a  fame.  He  had,  in  1847,  in  his  argument 
in  the  case  of  Van  Zandt,  accused  of  aiding  fuLritives 
from  slavery,  declared  in  the  circuit  court  of  the 
United  States  that:  "  Congress  has  no  power  to  in- 
hibit any  duty  connnanded  by  God  on  Mount  Sinai, 
or  by  his  son  on  the  Mount  of  Olives. "  In  his  ' '  high- 
er law"  speech,  Mr.  Seward  said:  "I  feel  assured 
that  slavery  must  give  way  and  will  give  way  to  the 
salutary  instructions  of  economy  and  to  the  rightful 
influences  of  humanity.  That  emancipation  i.s  inev- 
itable and  is  near;  that  it  can  neither  be  hastened  nor 
hindered ;  that  all  measures  which  fortify  slavery  or 
extend  it  tend  to  the  consununation  of  violence — all 
that  check  its  extension  and  abate  its  strength  tend 
to  its  peaceful  extirpation.  But  I  will  adopt  none 
but  lawful,  constitutional  and  peaceful  means  to  se- 
cure even  that  end,  and  none  such  can  I  nor  will  I 
forego."  This  speech  was  delivered  March  11,  1850. 
The  presidential  election  of  1853  resulted  in  an  over- 
whelming defeat  for  the  whig  party.  During  the 
summer  of  1853  Mr.  Seward  delivered  two  important 
orations,  one  at  Columbus,  0.,  on  "The  Destiny  of 
America,"  and  the  other  before  the  American  Insti- 
tute in  the  city  of  New  York,  entitled  "The  True 
Basis  of  American  Independence."  In  1854  Yale 
College  gave  him  the  degree  of  LL.D.  after  an  ora- 
tion which  he  delivered  before  the  literary  societies 
of  that  institution  on  "The  Physical.  Moral  and  In- 
tellectual Development  of  the  American  People." 
Early  in  the  ses.sion  of  the  thirty-third  congress,  Jlr. 
Seward  introduced  a  bill  for  the  construction  of  a 
railroad  to  the  Pacific,  and  another  for  the  establish- 
ment of  steamship  mails  between  San  Francisco, 
China,  .Iai>an  and  the  Sandwich  Islands.  The  Kan- 
sas-Nebraska bill,  introduced  by  Senator  Douglas  and 
which  repealed  the  ]\Ii.ssouri  compromise  of  1820, 
met  with  the  continued  and  powerful  opposition  of 
Mr.  Seward.  In  February,  1855,  Mr.  Scwaid  was 
re-elected  to  his  seat  in  the  senate  for  another  term 
of  six  years,  and  the  news  of  his  election  was  received 
with  unprecedented  demonstrations  of  rejoicing 
throughout  the  free  states.  In  the  autumn  of  1855 
he  delivered  speeches  at  Albany,  Auburn  and  Buf- 
falo which  made  a  jirofound  impression.  In  1856 
Mr.  Seward  supported  Col.  Fremont,  the  republican 
candidate  for  the  presidency.  In  the  senate  Mr.  Sew- 
ard had  pronoimced  orations  on  the  occa.sion  of 
the  deaths  of  Henry  Clay,  Daniel  W^ebsterand  John 
M.  Clayton.  In  the  discussion  of  taiiff  questions, 
Mr.  Seward  advocated  such  a  discrimina.'.'on  in 
duties  upou  imports  as  would  best  protect  the  indus- 
tries of  the  country.  He  was  especially  opposed  to 
any  relaxation  of  the  tariff  on  railroad  iron  or  other 
articles  of  that  material.  In  a  sjieech  on  this  sub- 
ject he  said:  "Sir,  we  are  making  iron  roads  across 
this  continent,  and  what  is  now  proposed  is  to,  bring 
the  iron  from  England  to  make  roads  over  the  iron 
and  coal  beds  of  the  Allcglianies  and  of  ^Missouri 
and  our  western  territories.  There  nuist  be  an  urg- 
ent necessity  for  this  or  the  senate  would  not,  under 
such  circ\iinstances,  l)e  pleased  to  listen  to  a  proposi- 
tion so  novel  and  extraordinary,  so  contrary  to  all 
our  settled  principles  of  political  economy."  Nearly 
three  months  of  the  session  of  the  senate  of  the  thir- 
tj'-fifth  congress,  in  1858,  were  taken  up  with  the 
discussion  of  the  Lecompton  constitution  and  the 
aiimission  of  Kansas  into  the  Union  imder  that  in- 
strument. Mr.  Seward  opposed,  with  remarkable 
ability,  the  bill  introduced  to  carry  out  this  scheme, 
speaking  to  a  crowded  house  with  every  senator  in 
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his  seat.  While  lie  was  speaking,  word  was  brought 
to  the  senate  chamber  that  the  obnoxious  bill 
had  passed  the  house  of  representatives.  This 
created  a  sensation,  but  Mr.  Seward  continued  in 
opposition  to  the  measure,  and  it  was  some  time  he- 
fore  he  even  alluded  to  its  passage  in  the  other 
house.  When  he  did  so,  it  was  to  say  that  it  pro- 
duced upon  him  no  sense  of  discouragement.  He 
said:  "For  freedom  in  Kansas,  I  have  no  such 
concern  as  for  wliere  I  shall  sleep  to-night.  Kan- 
sas is  the  Cinderella  of  the  I'nion,  but  slie  will 
live  and  survive  the  persecution."  After  the  ad- 
journment of  congress,  Mr.  Seward  was  engaged  in 
the  United  States  courts,  and  it  was  at  this  time  that 
he  made  his  celebrated  argument  in  the  Albany 
bridge  case.  In  October,  1858,  he  delivered  the 
speech  at  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  in  which  lie  made  use 
of  his  celebrated  expression,  "The  irrepressible 
conflict,"  alluding  to  the  struggle  wliich  he  claimed 
must  end  in  the  United  States  becoming  either  a 
slaveholding  or  a  free-labor  nation.  Meanwhile, 
Mr.  Seward  made  frequent  journeys  for  rest  and 
recreation.  Such  a  one  occurred  in  IS.")?,  when  lie 
traveled  through  Canada  and  took  a  trip  on  hoard 
a  fishing  smack  to  Labrador,  an  account  of  whicli 
he  published  on  his  return.  In  18.59  lie  visited  Eu- 
rope and  went  as  far  as  Egpyt  and  l^ilesiinc.  At 
the  republican  convention  in  18(i0  Mr.  Seward  re- 
ceived 1731,  votes  on  the  first  ballot,  while  Abra- 
ham LineoFn,  who  was  eventually  nominated,  re- 
ceived 102.  On  the  election  of  Mr.  Lincoln,  and  his 
assumption  of  the  office  of  president  of  the  United 
States,  he  appointed  Mr.  Seward  secretary  of  state. 
At  the  beginning  of  the  troubles  in  tlie  South,  ^Ir. 
Seward  had  the  impression  that  they  would  be  of 
brief  duration,  and  he  was  in  favor  of  the  evacuation 
of  Fort  Sumter.  In  his  negotiations  with  foreign 
powers,  early  in  1861,  he  defined  the  position  of  the 
United  States  as  far  as  the  rights  of  neutrals  were 
concerned,  and  sought  to  establish  conventions  with 
the  European  governments  which  should  establish 
these  rights.  He  surrendered  the  Confederate  com- 
missioners who  were  seized  by  Capt.  'W^ilkes  on 
hoard  the  British  steamer  Trent,  on  tlie  ground  that 
this  action  would  coinniit  the  British  government  to 
the  American  theory  in  <ipposition  to  the  right  of 
search.  In  all  particulars  Mr.  Seward's  foreign 
policy  was  shrewd  and  statesmanlike.  When 
French  troops  invaded  Jlexico  he  asserted  the  Mon- 
roe doctrine,  and  toward  the  clo.se  of  the  civil  war 
his  conunnnications  with  the  French  government  on 
this  subject  became  so  emphatic  that  the  French 
troops  were  witb<lrawu.  In  the  spring  of  1805, 
while  yiv.  Seward  was  driving,  he  was  thrown  from 
his  carriage  with  the  result  of  fracturing  one  arm 
and  his  'aw.  He  -vas  in  bed  under  treatment  for 
these  inji.iies  on  the  night  of  Apr.  14th,  when  the  at- 
tempt was  made  to  carry  out  the  conspiracy  which 
effected  the  assassination  of  President  Lincoln.  On 
that  evening  one  of  the  conspirators  managed  to  ob- 
tain access  to  the  room  in  the  secretary's  residence 
where  he  was  lying  sick,  and  attempted  to  kill  him 
by  striking  him  upon  the  head  and  face  with  a 
knife.  Fortunately  for  3[r.  Seward  his  jaw  was 
protected  by  a  metallic  arrangement  while  the  frac- 
tured bone  was  setting,  and  this  saved  his  life,  al- 
though he  was  badly  cut  and  terribly  shaken  by  the 
assault.  His  son.  Frederick  AV.  Seward,  who  came 
to  his  assistance,  was  struck  down  by  the  a.ssassin. 
Mr.  Seward  eventually  regained  his  health,  but  his 
face  always  showed  the  elfect  of  the  double  disaster 
which  befell  him.  In  1867  Secretary  Sewarfl  suc- 
ceeded in  completing  the  treaty  with  Russia  by 
which  Alaska  was  ceded  to  the  United  States  for  the 
sum  of  ,'17,000,000.  Mr.  Seward  was  on  the  side  of 
President  Johnson  in  regard  to  the  reconstruction  of 
the  Southern  states  and  was  in  opposition  to  the  im- 


peachment proceedings.  Of  course  this  brouglit 
him  into  conflict  with  the  more  radical  men  of  his 
own  party  and  made  him  somewhat  unpopular.  At 
the  election  of  1868  he  worked  for  Gen.  Grant. 
Early  in  1869  he  made  a  trip  across  the  continent, 
going  as  far  as  Alaska  on  the  north  and  Mexico  on 
the  south,  and  was  received  everywhere  with  warm 
and  respectful  hospitality.  In  August,  1870,  he  be- 
gan a  journey  around  the  world,  accompanied  by 
some  of  his  familv,  and  traversed  the  more  important 
countries  of  Europe,  Asia  and  Northern  Africa. 
He  was  received  everywhere  by  the  most  exalted 
personages  as  a  statesman  of  the  highest  rank.  He 
remained  abroad  something  over  a  year,  when  he  re- 
turned to  Auburn,  where  he  settled  and  devoted 
himself  to  writing  his  "  Travels  Around  the  World." 
In  1873  Charles  Francis  Adams  published  his  "  Ad- 
dress on  the  Life,  Character  and  Services  of  Seward. " 
Mr.  Seward  had  himself  written  his  autobiography  as 
far  as  WM,  and  this  was  continued  b_y  his  son,  Fred- 
erick W.  Seward,  up  to  1846,  and  published  in  New 
York  in  1877.  An  edition  of  Mr.  Seward's  works 
in  three  volumes  was  published  in  1853.  A  fourth 
volume  was  added  to  it  in  1862  and  a  fifth  in  1884, 
and  congress  ordered  published  his  official  corres- 
pondence during  the  eight  years  he  was  secretary  of 
state.  His  "Travels  around  the  World"  was  pub- 
li.shed  in  1873  in  New  York,  being  edited  bj'  his 
adojited  daughter,  Olive  Risley  Seward.  Mr.  Sew- 
ard had  three  sons,  Augustus  Henry,  born  Oct.  1, 
1820,  died  Sept.  11,  1870,  who  was  a  graduate  from 
AV'est  Point  and  served  in  the  Mexican  war.  During 
the  civil  war  he  was  a  paymaster  in  the  army.  Fred- 
erick William  (q.  v.),  the  second  son,  was  born  July 
8,  1830,  Jlr.  Seward's  third  son,  William  Henry, 
was  born  in  Auburn,  X.  Y.,  June  18,  1839.  At  the 
time  of  the  beginning  of  the  civil  war  he  was  in  a 
banking  house  at  Auburn.  He  was  made  lieutenant- 
colonel  of  the  138th  New  York  infantry,  and  after- 
ward colonel  of  the  9lh  New  York  Heavy  Artillery. 
He  fought  through  the  battles  of  the  Wilderness, 
and  at  the  battle  of  Jlonocacy  was  badly  wounded. 
He  was  made  brigadier-geneial  Sept.  13,  1864.  He 
resigned  June  1,  1865,  and  settled  in  the  banking 
business  at  Auburn.  W.  H.  Seward  died  in  Auburn, 
N.  Y.,  Oct.  10,  1873. 

CAMERON,  Simon,  secretary  of  war,  was  bom 
at  Donegal,  Pa.,  JIarch  8,  1799.  On  his  father's 
side  he  was  of  Scotch  descent,  on  his  mother's  of 
German,  but  the  ancestors  of  both 
parents  had  been  settled  in  Lan- 
caster county  for  two  or  three  gen- 
erations. His  mother's  father  was 
a  soldier  of  the  revolution,  and  in 
the  traditions  of  the  family,  he  is 
credited  with  some  remarkable 
exploits  in  fighting  the  British 
and  Hessians.  His  father,  Charles 
Cameron,  was  a  country  tailor  at 
a  time  when  the  country  people 
did  their  own  making  and  mend- 
ing of  garments,  and  he  had  a 
hard  struggle  to  support  his  wife 
and  children.  Thinking  to  better 
his  condition  he  removed  to  Sun- 
bury  in  Northumberland  Co.,  but 
there  actual  disaster  overtook 
him,  and  broke  up  his  family.  Si- 
nitm,  who  was  then  nine  years  old, 
was  adopted  by  a  physician  who  proposed  to  make 
him  successor  to  his  medical  practice.  He  gave 
him  opportunities  to  read,  which  the  lad  diligently 
improved,  but  while  he  liked  the  reading,  he  did 
not  relish  the  prospect  of  practicing  medicine.  So 
little  did  he  like  it  that,  before  a  year  had  pa.ssed,  he 
apprenticed  himself  to  one  Andrew  Kennedy,  who 
published  a  journal  named  the  "Gazette,"  at  North- 
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umberland.  He  found  setting  type  easy  and  agree- 
able, but  the  working  of  the  old-fashioned  hand- 
press,  on  which  the  "Gazette"  was  printed,  was  a 
severe  strain  upon  the  muscles  of  a  lad  of  ten  years. 
However,  he  persevered,  being  determined  to  master 
the  trade.  When  he  was  seventeen  years  old 
the  failure  of  his  employer  freed  him  from  his  en- 
gagement, and,  with  a  few  dollars  in  his  pocket,  he 
set  out  for  Harrisburg  to  make  a  new  start  in  the 
world.  On  the  way  he  fell  in  with  a  stranger  who 
so  fired  his  imagination  with  glowing  accounts  of 
South  America  that  he  almost  decided  to  seek  there 
for  fame  and  fortune;  but  this  resolution  died  before 
it  was  fully  formed,  on  his  being  offered  regular  em- 
ployment in  the  office  of  the  Harrisburg  '■Repub- 
lican."    It  was  at  Harrisbiu'g  that  he  was  found  by 


the  tide  which  led  him  on  to  fortune.  After  a 
year  or  two  he  met  there  iSamnel  D.  Ingham, 
who  was  then  secretary  of  state  for  Pennsylvania, 
and  subsequently  .secretary  of  the  treasury  under 
President  Jackson.  Mv.  Ingham  owned  the  Do)"les- 
town  ' '  Democrat, "  but  he  had  made  some  political 
enemies  who  started  a  rival  journal  that  threatened 
not  only  to  ruin  his  newspaper,  but  to  destroy  his 
political  influence  in  that  locality.  He  was  then 
looking  about  for  some  active,  sagacious  person  to 
take  charge  of  his  Doylestown  interests,  ami,  a  shrewd 
judge  of  men,  he  saw  at  once  that  young  Cameron 
was  the  man  for  the  emergence.  The  result  justified 
his  judgment.  The  yoimg  printer  soon  conciliated 
the  dissatisfled  faction,  re-s^jred  his  employer's  news- 
paper to  its  former  position,  and  buried  the  rival 
sheet  beyond  the  hope  of  resurrection.  He  contin- 
ued to  manage  Mr.  Ingham's  home  interests  until 
he  was  twenty-one  years  of  age.  when,  becoming 
enamored  of  political  life,  and  lijiving  discovered  in 
himself  a  cajiacity  for  party  management,  he  re- 
solved to  study  the  "science  of  politics"  where  it 
had  a  national  development,  and  accordingly  he 
made  his  way  to  Washington.  To  sustain  himself 
there  he  secured  employment  as  a  journeyman 
printer  in  the  office  of  Gales  &  Seaton,  printers  of 
the  "Congressional  Record,"  at  twenty  cents  a 
thousand  ems,  and  the  same  price  per  horn-  for  over 
time — rates  that  would  now  be  refused  by  the  veri- 
est tjTo,  but  which  were  then  current  among  print- 
ers. In  this  position  he  worked  for  many  months, 
devoting,  however,  the  larger  part  of  his  time  to  at- 
tendance on  the  sessions  of  congress,  and  to  acquir- 
ing the  friend.ship  of  the  leading  men  in  political 
life,  not  with  a  view  to  obtaining  an  office,  but  to 
learn  from  them  the  secrets  of  jiolitical  management, 
and  to  make  sure  of  their  aid  when  it  should  become 
desirable  in  the  future  career  he  had  already  marked 
out  for  himself.  From  the  very  outset  he  seems  to 
have  had  no  ambition  for  any  office  except  the  high- 
est. He  preferred  to  stand  behind  the  scenes  and 
direct  the  play  as  it  went  on,  rather  than  to  appear 
personally  in  any  subordinate  character.     Incredible 


as  it  may  seem,  this  journeyman  printer  secured  at 
this  time  the  confidence  and  friendship  of  such 
men  as  President  James  Jlonroe  and  John  C.  Cal- 
houn, and,  at  a  later  period,  Andrew  Jackson.  For 
Calhoun  he  conceived  a  strong  admiration,  and  Cal- 
houn being  then  a  protectionist,  Cameron  concluded 
that  he  was  the  right  man  for  the  Pennsylvania 
democrats  to  supjiort  for  the  presidency.  This  he 
wrote  to  the  Doylestown  paper,  and  the  fact  com- 
ing to  the  ears  of  Calhoim  so  cemented  his  friend- 
ship for  the  young  printer,  that  it  continued  un- 
broken even  after  the  latter's  support  of  Jackson  In 
1882.  But  his  studj'  of  politics  and  work  at  the 
printer's  case  so  wore  upon  Cameron's  health  that  at 
the  close  of  the  vear  he  returned  to  Pennsylvania, 
and  took  employment  again  upon  the  Harrisburg 
"Republican."  The  journal  was  then  for  sale.  He 
soon  found  the  means  to  buy  it,  and  changing  its 
name  to  the  "Intelligencer,"  he  set  to  work  to  make 
it  a  political  power.  Other  Pennsylvania  democrats 
were  at  this  time  reaching  out  for  ideas,  not  know- 
ing exactly  what  was  wanted  either  by  their  party 
or  by  the  general  public;  but  Cameron  had  ideas  of 
his  own,  and  at  once  struck  out  for  a  high  tariff  and 
John  C.  Calhoun.  His  boldness  attracted  attention, 
and  lifted  his  paper  speedily  into  a  large  circulation. 
It  began  to  be  profitable,  and  Cameron's  pmtits  were 
soon  increased  by  his  securing  the  state  ininting. 
This  he  held  for  five  years,  at  the  close  of  which 
time  his  political  influence  secured  him  a  contract 
for  tlie  building  of  several  sections  of  the  Pennsjd- 
vania  canal.  This  also  was  profitable,  and  b_y  the 
end  of  1831  he  was  in  a  financial  position  strong 
enough  to  assume  a  contract  for  the  building  of  a 
canal  between  the  Jlississippi  river  and  Lake  Pont- 
chartrain,  near  Xew  Orleans.  Prior  to  this  time  he 
had  made  the  personal  acquaintance  of  President 
Jackson,  and  "  Old  Hickory,"  who  had  heard  of  his 
ability  as  a  ]>olitical  manii>\dator,  had  conceived  for 
him  the  confiding  friendship  that  was  sustained  by 
John  C.  Calhoun;  and  it  is  stated — on  what  seems  to 
be  good  authority — that  Cameron  had  no  sooner  be- 
gun work  on  the  Pontchartrain  canal,  in  the  spring 
of  1833,  than  he  received  an  urgent  message  from 
Jack.son  to  repair  at  once  to  Washington,  to  help 
him  out  of  a  difficulty.  Jackson  had  been  elected 
to  the  presidency  in  1828,  with  the  implied  pledge 
that  he  woidd  not  accept  of  a  second  term,  and  Cal- 
houn, who  had  served  two  terms  as  vice-president, 
was  considered  entitled  to  the  nomination.  But  war 
had  broken  out  between  Jackson  and  Calhoim;  and 
Amos  Kendall  and  Francis  P.  Blair.  Sr.,  who  then 
composed  what  was  termed  the  "  Kitchen  cabinet," 
had  determined  that  Jackson  should  serve  another 
term,  and  be  succeeded  by  Martin  Van  Buren.  The 
only  obstacle  to  the  success  of  their  jjlan  was  the  im- 
plied pledge  of  Jackson  that  he  would  hold  office 
for  but  four  years.  This  might  be  overcome  by  a 
number  of  the  states  asking  him  to  serve  for  another 
term.  Pennsylvania  was  the  "  Keystone  State  " — "as 
she  went,  so  went  the  Union  " — and  if  her  legislature 
could  be  induced  to  address  a  memorial  to  Jackson 
asking  him  to  continue  in  office  imtil  his  warfare 
against  the  U.  S.  Bank  should  be  accomiilished,  the 
other  states  wotdd  follow  the  example,  and  his  polit- 
ical good  faitli  wotdd  be  vindicated.  Cameron  was 
known  to  be  high  in  favor  with  the  Pennsylvania 
legislature,  and  an  adroit  manipulator,  and  he  was 
accordingly  asked  to  secure  such  a  memorial.  He 
had  to  choose  between  two  friends,  for  the  success  of 
the  scheme  would  be  a  death-blow  to  Calhoun's 
presidential  chances;  but  he  did  not  hesitate.  The 
Southern  statesman  was  under  a  cloud  from  which 
he  might  never  emerge,  and  .lackson's  phenomenal 
popularity  might  extend  his  political  influence  far 
beyond  liis  personal  administration.  He  went  to 
Harrisburg,  and  by  adroit  management  secured  from 
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the  legislature  the  desired  memorial,  which  was  soon 
followed  by  like  petilious  from  other  states,  as  had 
been  anticipated,  and  Jackson  "  rehictaully  con- 
sented "  to  stand  for  a  reiioniination  in  compliance 
with  tlicsc  earnest  appeals  from  tlie  representatives 
of  the  people.  Hirt  the  presidency  would  he  a  crown 
of  thorns  to  Jackson  with  C'allioua  again  in  the  vice- 
presidency.  He  must  be  gotten  rid  of.  In  regard 
to  this  it  is  said  that  Jack.son  again  consulted  Cam- 
eron, who  advised  a  change  in  the  system  of  select- 
inc  candidates,  and  suggested  a  nominating  conven- 
tion. The  result  was  the  a.ssembling  at  Baltimore 
of  the  first  national  convention  of  any  parly  in  this 
country.  It  came  together  in  answer  to  a  call  .sent 
out  from  the  Pennsylvania  democracy,  again  man- 
ipulated by  Cameron.  The  convention  nominated 
Jackson  for  the  presidency,  and,  setting  Calhoun 
aside,  Martin  Van  Buren  for  tlie  vice-presidency. 
For  the  latter  ofHc'e  the  Pennsylvanians  had 
selected  a  candidate  in  William  Wilkins,  then  in 
the  U.  S.  senate,  but  .[acks<in  desired  Van  Bui'cn, 
and  Cameron  secured  his  nomiMation  by  adroitly 
dividing  the  Pennsylvania  delegation  at  a  critical 
moment  in  the  proceedings.  Thus  Jackson  was 
placed  largely  in  debt  to  Cameron,  and  he  was  not 
insensible  to  the  obligation.  It  was  under  Jackson's 
first  administration  that  the  ".spoils  sy.stem"  had 
been  inaugurated,  and  he  now  intrusted  the  entire 
patronage  of  Pennsylvania  to  the  hands  of  Cameron, 


which  made  the  latter  the  political  autocrat  of  the 
state,  a  power  he  retained,  with  only  few  intermis- 
sions, for  upwards  of  forty  years.  Mr.  Cameron  was 
also  the  remote  cause  of  the  elevation  of  James  Bu- 
chanan to  the  presidency.  President  Jackson  had 
appointed  Buchanan  minister  to  Russia,  and  the  lat- 
ter, on  his  return  to  this  country  in  November,  1833, 
had  retired  to  Lancaster,  hopeless  of  again  entering 
the  political  arena.  He  was  in  friendly  relations 
■with  Cameron,  whose  younger  brother  liad  but  re- 
cently studied  law  in  his  ofHce,  and  meeting  him 
some  time  in  1834  he  menticmed  to  him  the  loss  of 
his  political  pro.spects,  and  his  intention  to  take  up 
the  practice  of  law  in  Baltimore.  Cameron  strongly 
dissuaded  him  from  leaving  Pennsylvania,  and  pre- 
dicted a  return  of  his  political  good  fortune.  The 
two  went  on  to  Washington  together,  and  Cameron's 
prediction  was  speedily  verified.  Very  soon  after 
their  arrival.  Senator  Wilkins  called  upon  Cameron, 
and  after  expressing  regret  that  Cameron  should 
have  caused  his  defeat  for  the  vice-presidency,  asked 
him  to  repair  the  damage  by  interceding  with  Presi- 
dent Jackson  to  nominate  him  for  the  Russian  mis- 
sion. He  was  poor,  he  said;  he  found  it  difficult  to 
live  upon  his  pay  as  senator;  but  if  he  had  the  outfit 
and  salary  of  a  foreign  minister  he  might  lay  by 
something  for  his  old  age.  It  was  an  opportunity 
to  conciliate  the  friends  of  Wilkins,  and  make  a 
friend  of  Buchanan,  and  such  opportunities  Cam- 
eron never  let  slip.  He  laid  the  case  before  Presi- 
dent Jackson,  who  at  once  nominated  'Wilkins  for 
the  Russian  mi,ssion,  and  on  Dec.  6,  1834,  the  legis- 
lature of  Pennsylvania  elected  Buchanan  to  succeed 


Wilkins  in  the  U.  S.  senate.  He  was  twice  re-elect- 
ed to  the  U.  S.  senate,  and  then,  after  an  interval  as 
minister  to  England,  he  stepped  into  the  presidency. 
Selling  out  his  contract  on  the  Lake  Pontchartrain 
canal  in  1834,  Mr.  Cameron  engaged  in  the  business 
of  banking  and  railroad  building,  and  for  the  .suc- 
ceeding ten  years  he  was  engrossed  in  money-getting, 
giving  but  little  attention  to  political  affairs.  His 
reputation  as  a  great  ]iolitical  manager  was  becom- 
ing a  thing  of  tradition,  when  one  day,  earlv  in  1845, 
he  met  Mr.  Buchanan,  who  told  him  that  J^resident 
Polk  had  tendered  him  a  i)osition  in  his  cabinet, 
and  that  In'  thought  of  resigning  from  the  senate. 
"Who,"  he  asked  him,  "shall  succeed  me?"  "I 
probably  shall,"  answered  Cameron.  The  remark 
surprised  Buchanan,  who  had  no  idea  that  Cameron 
had  any  aspiration  for  office,  and  had  already  se- 
lected as  his  successor  George  Woodward,  who 
had  been  duly  nominated  by  the  democratic  cau- 
cus. It  is  said  thai,  until  he  met  Buchanan,  Cam- 
eron had  entertained  no  thought  of  the  .senalor.ship, 
liut  that  then,  realizing  that  jiower  was  slipping  out 
of  his  hands  into  those  of  Buchanan,  he  suddenly 
resolved  to  regain  his  former  political  ascendaacy. 
In  the  legislaiure  the  democrats  had  a  majority  of 
one,  but  they  were  divided  on  the  tariff  question. 
Cameron  was  a  protectionist,  and  could  control  such 
of  the  legislators  as  were  in  favor  of  high  duties. 
This  rendered  impos.sible  the  election  of  Woodward; 
he  secured  his  own  by  conciliating  the  whig  and 
native-American  opposition.  But  his  success  cost 
him  the  enmity  of  Secretary  Buchanan,  and  through 
him  of  President  Polk.  The  first  intimation  that  he 
had  of  this  was  their  failure  to  consult  him  upon  the 
Pennsylvania  nominations  before  they  were  sent  into 
I  he  senate.  But  he  was  equal  to  ihe  emergency. 
He  .simply  threw  himself  upon  the  (•(nirtesy  of  his 
fellow-.seiiators.  who  promptly  rejected  every  (me 
of  Jlr.  Polk's  Pennsylvania  appointments.  This 
soon  brought  Mr.  Buchanan  to  terms,  and  Mr.  Cam- 
eron was  allowed  to  have  his  own  way  thereafter. 
He  had  been  for  some  time  swerving  slowly  away 
from  the  democratic  parly,  and  when  his  senatorial 
term  expired  in  1849  he  became  a  leader  in  what 
was  known  as  Ihe  people's  party,  and  to  secure  the 
merging  of  this  party  into  the  republican,  he  con- 
sented, on  the  nomination  of  Gen.  Fremont  to  the 
presidency  in  1856,  to  be  again  a  candidate  for  the«!*7j^;5asi 
U.  S.  senate.  He  was  elected  though  Fremont  was| 
defeated,  and  during  the  four  years  that  he  servedg 
in  the  senate  prior  to"  the  secession  of  South  Carolina,  T 
he  did  all  in  Ids  power  to  effect  a  compromise  be 
tween  the  northern  and  southern  extremists,  and  so 
zealous  was  he  in  his  efforts  to  accomplish  this  re- 
sult that  he  was  accused  by  many  of  tlie  more  radi  ] 
cal  in  his  party  of  not  being  at  heart  a  republican 
In  1860  he  was  a  prominent  candidate  before  thefe 
Chicago  convention  for  the  republican  nomination! 
for  the  presidency,  and  the  selection  of  Mr.  Lincoln 'v 
was  largely  due  to  his  having  thrown  his  influence  -^ 
in  his  favor  when  his  own  success  was  seen  to  be 
impossible.  He  was  one  of  the  few  public  men 
who  in  the  crisis  then  upon  the  country  rightly  read ' 
the  signs  of  the  times.  He  was  in  friendly  relations 
with  the  southern  gentlemen  who  were  his  associatesS 
in  the  senate,  and  as  early  as  18.19  Jefferson  Davi^v 
had  assured  him  that  the  southern  people  would  se  'i- 
cede  from  the  Union  unless  their  rights  under  the^ 
constitution  were  better  respected  by  the  North, 
also,  that  if  their  going  in  peace  should  be  resisted, 
they  would  fight;  and  while  they  fought,  their  slaves  ^ 
woiild  submissively  till  their  fields  and  furnish  them  * 
the  means  of  subsistence — a  prediction  that  was| 
verified  by  the  result.  All  that  Mr.  Cameron  saw;, 
and  heard  confirmed  this  statement  of  Mr.  Davis, 
and  to  avert  the  calamity  of  a  war  he  made  efforts  j 
at  reconciliation  so  strenuous  as  to  alienate  from  hinu 
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many  of  his  party,  and  thereby  lose  his  own  nomi- 
nation to  the  presidency.  The  election  of  Mr.  Lin- 
coln convinced  him  that  a  war  would  be  inevitable, 
and  he  foresaw  that  the  struggle  would  he  of  gigan- 
tic proportions.  These  views  he  tried  to  impress 
upon  Mr.  Lincoln,  and  he  strongly  urged  him  to 
place  a  strong  man  at  the  head  of  the  war  depart- 
ment. He  himself  had  no  ambition  for  the  position. 
Though  he  had  twice  held  a  seat  in  the  senate,  his 
preference  had  always  been  to  be  a  silent  director 
of  events,  rather  than  an  actor  in  them;  and  now  in 
possession  of  large  wealth,  and  being  past  si.xty  years 
of  age,  his  natural  inclination  was  stronger  upon 
him  than  when  neither  fame  nor  fortune  had  been 
acquired.  He  saw  with  surprise,  that  in  mailing  up 
his  cabinet  Mr.  Lincoln  had  named  him  as  war  min- 
ister, but  the  position  being  thus  thrust  upon  him, 
he  did  not  shrink  from  the  responsibility.  He  ac- 
cepted it  with  a  determination  to  do  his  utmost, 
whatever  the  cost  to  himself,  to  save  the  Union. 
Mr.  Lincoln  linew  his  views,  and  therefore  was  not 
surprised  to  hear  Mr.  Cameron  urge  upon  the  cabi- 
net— on  its  coming  together  directly  after  the  attack 
upon  Fort  Sumter — the  immediate  calling  out  of 
500,000  men,  and  the  giving  of  freedom  to  such 
slaves  as  should  de.sert  their  masters  and  enlist  to 
suppress  the  rebellion.  But  Iiis  arguments  did  not 
convince  Mr.  Lincoln  and  his  associates.  They 
looked  for  a  speedy  peace,  and  hence  the  call  was 
for  75,000  three-months'  men,  and  the  war  drifted 
slowly  to  its  subsequent  enormous  magnitude.  But 
Mr.  Cameron  held  to  his  opinions,  and  after  making 
— witli  the  assent  of  Jlr.  Lincoln  and  his  colleagues — 
contracts  for  enormous  supplies  of  war  material,  he 
attempted  to  lay  his  views  before  congress  and  the 
country  in  liis  report  of  December,  1861.  When 
the  original  draft  of  this  report  was  presented  to  the 
cabinet  it  caused  a  heated  debate,  and  he  was  obliged 
to  expunge  from  it  all  reference  to  increased  enlist- 
ments of  men  and  to 

.im-  •jiinr'"-  the  arming  of  fugitive 
fllfi!|i*;';*   slaves.    Seeing  that  his 

'ijliiliiiKjij  usefulness  would  be 
constantly  crippled  in 
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a  cabinet  differing  so 
widely  from  him  as  to 
the  exigencies  of  the 
.situation,  .he  proposed 
to  jNIr.  Lincoln  his  own 
resignation,  and  the  appointment  of  Edwin  JI. 
Stanton  as  his  successor.  Mr.  Stanton  was  Mr. 
Cameron's  legal  adviser,  and  he  thoroughly  knew 
his  peculiar  iitness  for  the  arduous  duties  then  de- 
volving upon  the  war  minister.  But  Mr.  Lincoln 
was  somewhat  prejudiced  against  Mr.  Stanton, 
and  it  was  a  full  month  before  he  could  be  brought 
to  consent  to  his  appointment  and  the  resignation 
of  Mr.  Cameron.  Finally,  on  Jan.  11,  1862,  he 
sent  the  two  names  to  the  senate,  one  as  war 
secretary,  the  other  as  minister  to  Russia.  Mr. 
Cameron  remained  in  Russia  only  long  enough  to 
secure  to  tlie  Union  the  friendsliip  of  that  powerful 
nation  during  the  civil  war;  having  done  this,  he 
resigned  on  Nov.  8,  1862,  and,  returning  to  this 
country,  retired  to  his  home  at  Harrisburg.  Early 
in  1863  a  movement  was  set  on  foot  by  leading  re- 
publicans, who  were  dissatisfied  with  the  tardy 
progress  of  the  war,  to  supplant  Mr.  Lincoln  by 
another  candidate  in  the  nominating  convention  of 
1864.  This  movement  j\Ir.  Cameron  did  his  best  to 
check  by  repeating  the  dexterous  manteuvre  by 
which  he  had  paved  the  way  for  President  Jackson's 
second  candidacy  in  1832.  "He  induced  the  Pennsyl- 
vania legislature  to  call  upon  Mr.  Lincoln  to  accept 
of  a  second  term,  and  this  call  being  repeated  by 
Other  state  legislatures,  it  effectually  thwarted  tlie 
r)Ians    of    those    opposed    to    his    candidacy.      In 


1867  Mr.  Cameron  was  again  elected  to  the  U.  S. 
senate,  and  when  in  1873  Charles  Sumner  was  re- 
moved from  the  chairmanship  of  the  committee  on 
foreign  affairs,  he  was  chosen  to  succeed  him. 
Once  more,  and  for  the  fourth  time,  he  was  elected 
to  the  U.  S.  senate  in  1873;  but,  though  elected  as 
arepublican,  he  was  not  in  sympathy  with  the 
administration  of  Mr.  Hayes,  and  he  opposed  it 
when  it  came  into  power  in  1877.  Having  been 
educated  in  the  political  school  of  Andrew  Jackson, 
and  being  a  firm  believer  in  the  doctrine  that  "to 
the  victor  belongs  the  spoils,"  he  had  no  faith 
in  the  proposed  civil-service  reform  of  Mr.  Hayes. 
He  was  then  seventy-eight  years  of  age,  and  fear- 
ing that  the  conflict  which  might  arise  between 
him  and  the  executive  would  be  too  great  for 
his  waning  powers,  he  re- 
signed in  favor  of  his  son  a 
few  days  after  the  accession 
of  Mr.  Hayes.  Accordingly, 
John  Donald  Cameron  was  at 
once  elected  to  succeed  him. 
But  he  continued  an  inter- 
ested observer  of  events,  and 
in  the  following  May  emerged 
from  his  retirement  in  a  letter 
stating  that  he  had  not  been 
a  party  to  any  agreement  to 
give  advantages  to  southern 
democrats  if  they  would  not 
contest  the  decision  of  the 
electoral  commission.  ' '  If  any 
such  bargain  was  made,"  he 
said,  "it  must  have  been  ne- 
gotiated by  that  new  school  of  politicians  who 
indulge  in"  modish  sentimentalism  and  cowardice 
calling  them  statesmanship,  and  go  about  sneer- 
ing at  obsolete  courage  and  political  con^^ction, 
calling  them  '  radicalism.'  "  He  did  what  he  could 
to  secure  to  Gen.  Grant  a  nomination  to  a  third 
term,  but  he  acquiesced  in  the  candidacy  of  Gen. 
Garfield,  and  exerted  the  whole  of  his  great  influ- 
ence to  promote  his  election.  This  accomplished, 
he  announced  his  intention  to  retire  permanently 
from  politics.  In  his  later  years  he  made  several 
remarkable  journeys  to  Europe  and  the  AVest  Indies, 
remarkable  for  one  of  his  great  age,  he  being  up- 
ward of  eighty-eiglit  when,  in  the  summer  of  1887, 
he  made  his  "last  voyage  to  Europe.  He  was  a  re- 
markable man,  both  physically  and  mentally.  Born 
in  poverty  and  entirely  self-educated,  he  rose  by  the 
force  of  circumstances,  rather  than  by  any  will  of 
his  own,  to  several  of  the  highest  stations  in  this  re- 
public, and  became  a  prime  factor  in  some  of  the 
most  important  events  in  American  history.  If  oc- 
casionally he  sought  his  ends  b)'  indirect  means,  his 
ends  were  always  unselfish  and  patriotic,  and  the 
means  such  only  as  were  forced  upon  him  by  the 
political  system  which  dominated  the  coimtry.  He 
did  not  create  tliis  system;  he  simply  employed  it 
because  it  ^vas  the  only  one  by  which  political  re- 
sults could  be  accomplished  in  his  time.  His  own 
nature  was  simjile,  direct,  straightforward,  lionest. 
In  more  than  forty  years  of  public  life  he  never  con- 
nived at  a  fraud,  never  offered  or  received  a  bribe, 
never  betrayed  a  friend,  or  overreached  an  oppo- 
nent, and  never  soiled  his  hands  with  one  dollar  of 
the  people's  money.  His  large  wealth  was  the  re- 
sult of  legitimate  business  operations;  and  liis  great 
power,  by  which  lie  lield,  as  it  were,  a  populous 
state  in  tile  hollow  of  his  liand.  was  due  to  his  far- 
seeing  sagacitj',  his  incorruptible  honesty,  his  un- 
swerving patriotism  that  sought  only  the  good  of  his 
country.  It  was  because  of  his  poksession  of  these 
qualities  that  Pennsylvania  honored  and  trusted 
him,  and  for  so  many  years  committed  her  welfare 
to  his  keeping.     He  died  June  26,  1889. 
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STANTON,  Edwin  McMasters,  secrclaiy  of 
war,   was  buru  at  Stfubuuville,  O.,  Dec.   I'J,   1814. 
The  history  of  Sucretary  Stautou  is  that  of  onu  of 
the  rao.st  imposing  ligiires  of  the  nineteenth  century. 
The  great  "war  secretary,"  as  he  was  called,  has 
been  compared  to  none  of  the  eminent  .statesmen  and 
publicists  of  the  past  so  frequently  as  he  has  to  Car- 
not,  the    French  general    and  war    minister,   who, 
not  only  by  his  extraordinary  abilities,  but  by  his  no 
less  e.\traordinary   force   of  character,  succeeded  iu 
writing  his  name  on  the   histor)-  of  the  world  as  one 
of  its  greatest   men.     As  Caruot  succeeded,  iu  the 
face    of    marvelous    ditHculties  connected   with  his 
service  to  France  during  the  revo- 
lution and  the  first  empire,  iu  ex- 
tricating  himself    from   all    com- 
plications, political  or  otherwise, 
and    causing    liis    ])er.sonality   to 
be    felt   as  almost    the   strongest 
of  his  time,  .so  Stanton,  surround- 
ed   equally   by    political    condji- 
nalions    and     intrigues    and    the 
degrading   com|)etition    of    thou- 
sands of  manufacturers,  liUe  birds 
of  jirey,  eager  to  make  their  ali- 
ment out  of  the  war,  by  the  sheer 
force  of  his  naluial  cai)a<-ity  and 
his   e.\traordiiiary   gifts,  impress- 
ed  himself   upon   the  period,  al- 
though it  was  a  time  when  such 
men  as  Lincoln,  Seward.  Sumner, 
Grant,    .Mct'lellan  and  Thaddeus 
Stevens  were    eminent.     Around 
this  part  of  the  lives  of  Lincoln,  Seward  .-ind  Stanlon 
lies  a  romance   merging  into  tragedy,  such  as  can 
only  be  remembere(l  in  hisiory  in  connection  with 
Henry  IV.  of  France,  and  William  of  (Jrange;  and 
in  every  part  of  this  romance  and  every  part  of  this 
tragedy,  Edwin  JL  Stanton  was  present  as  a  neces- 
sary factor.    He  was  Uut  son  of  a  physician,  who  died 
while  he  was  a  boy,  and,  curiously  enough,  he  came 
of  Quaker  anceslry,    as,  indeed,  did    Mr.  Lincoln. 
His  parents  had  removed  to  Ohio   from  Culpepcr 
county,  in   the   mouutain  distri(-t  of  Virginia,  and 
he  was  afterward  sent  to  Keuyon    College,   Gam- 
bier,  O.     This  was  in  1831,  and  he  remained  in  col- 
lege only  until   18:^3,  which  was   the   period   that 
comprised  his  scholastic  education.    It  is  assumed  liy 
his  biogra]iliers  that  the  reason  for  his  leaving  col- 
lege was  the  fact  that  the  means  for  keeping  him 
there  failed.     However  this  may  have  been,    it  is 
known  that  he  became  a  bookseller's  clerk  at  Colum- 
tms,  evidently  having  a  leaning  toward  employment 
the  nature  of  which  shoidd  enable  him  to  continue 
some  kind  of  mental  training.     And  while  a  clerk  it 
appears  that  he  devoted   his   leisure   to   the  study 
of  law,  and  with  such  success  that  in  1836  he  was 
admitted  to  the  bar.     He  began  practice  by  opening 
an  office  at  Cadiz,  Harrison  Co.,  O.,  and  liis  success 
was  such,  and   his   reputation   became  so  soon  es- 
tablished, that  iu  1837  he  was  elected  the  county 
prosecuting  attoi-ney.     The    following  year  he   re- 
moved to  his  native'place,  Steubenville,  and  during 
three  years  from  1839  he  was  reporter  of  the  Ohio 
supreme  court  decisions,  and  prepared  Vols.   XL, 
XII.  and  XIII.  of  those  reports.     In  1848,  although 
his  business  was  increasing  iu  the  locality  in  which 
he  lived,  Mr.  Stanton  removed  again  and  settled  in 
Pittsburg,  Pa.,  where  he  remained  until  1857,  dur- 
ing this  period  becoming  without  question  the  first 
lawyer  at  that  bar,  and  even  beginning  to  be  em- 
ployed in  certain  of  the  importantTcases  which  were 
carried  up  to  the  United  States  supreme  court.     It 
was  during  this  period  that  he  added  greatly  to  his 
reputation  as  a  lawyer  by  his  conduct  of  the  Wheel- 
ing Bridge  case;  and  yet  a  significant  illustration  of 
his  personal  modesty,  and  his  carelessness  in  pre- 


serving records  which  might  tend  to  his  own  fame, 
is  found  in  the  fact  I  hat  he  did  not  retain  a  copy  of 
hi.s  important  and  notable  argument  in  this  ca.se. 
His  business  in  the  supreme  court  made  it  necessaiy 
for  him  to  settle  in  Washington  in  1857,  and  in 
the  following  year  he  was'in  California,  where 
he  conducted  important  land  cases  for  the  gov- 
ernment. During  these  years  he  also  made  himself 
prominent  by  his  liandling  of  cases  in  the  Erie  KaiL 
way  litigalion,  and  the  Mauney  and  McCormick  reap- 
ercontest.  Healsoconducled  a  largebusinessinpalent 
esises,  which,  though  ))ecidiarly  flillicult  by  reason  of 
their  demands  upon  the  legal  mind,  were  exceedingly 
profitable;  indeed,  all  of  Mr.  Stanton's  greatest  work 
was  in  cases  that  involved  the  most  subtle  mental 
consideration,  such  as  patent  cases,  land  eases,  and 
coutro\ersies  between  gieat  transportation  and  other 
companies.  Politically,  "Sir.  Slanton  was  a  demo- 
crat; and  it  was  on  account  of  his  politics,  perhaps, 
as  well  as  his  reputation,  that  AttorneyGenend 
Black  .selected  him  I  o  rei)rcscnt  the  United  States  in  its 
land  claim  ca.ses  in  California.  On  the  retirement  of 
Louis  Cass  from  the  position  of  .secretary  of  state,  in 
President  Buchanan's  cabinet,  and  the  promotion  of 
Jeremiah  S.  Black  to  that  ollice,  Mr.  Slanton  was 
apiioinled  liy  liuchanan  attorney-general,  Dec.  20, 
181)0.  As  indicative  of  his  jjolilical  tendencies,  it 
may  be  remarked  that  he  favored  the  Wilmot  pro- 
viso, excluding  slaveiy  from  the  territories,  while  he 
sympathized  with  the  Van  Buren  fiee-soil  move- 
ment of  1848 — all  of  which  goes  to  .show  that,  while 
he  was  naturally  an  ami-slavery  man,  he  qualified 
his  hostility  to  that  inslilution  by  his  recognilion  of 
the  obligaiions  imjiosed  by  the  "federal  constitution 
upon  all  states  alike.  It  is  interesting  to  remember, 
in  this  connection,  that  the  leaders  of  the  secession 
movement  originally  rather  coimted  on  Attorney- 
General  Stanlon 
as  neutral,  even 
if  he  should  not 
prove  to  be  one 
of    their   allies. 

The  result  of  the     '\tnrst:^.'MJ! 
eont( 
howt 

stern, firm  deter- 
mination would 
neither  brook 
the  vacillations 
of  'Sly.  Buchan- 
an nor  the  bully- 
ing propensities  of  the  men  in  his  cabinet,  who 
sought  to  dragoon  him  into  concessions  that  would 
ultimately  lead  to  the  disruption  of  the  LTnion. 
It  can  easily  be  imagined  what  a  firebrand  he  would 
be  in  a  cabinet  in  which  Howell  Cobb  was  secre- 
tary of  the  treasury,  and  John  B.  Floyd  secretary  of 
war — both  holding  office  under  the  traditions  estab- 
lished by  Jefferson  Davis,  who  had  lieen  secretary  of 
war  in  the  cabinet  of  President  Pierce.  Asa  matter 
of  fact,  when  Floyd  urged  upon  the  president  the 
withdrawal  of  the  United  States  troops  from  the 
forts  in  Charleston  harbor,  Stanton  declared,  with 
marked  indignation,  that  in  his  judgment  the  .sur- 
render of  Fort  Sumter  would  be  a  crime  equal  to 
that  attempted  by  Arnold,  and  that  all  those  who 
might  participate  in  it  would  deserve  hanging.  It 
was  after  the  meeting  at  which  Stanton  gave  expres- 
sion to  this  opinion  that  Floyd  sent  in  his  resignation 
and  was  sticceeded  by  Joseph  Holt.  Lincoln  was 
elected  and  assumed  the  reins  of  office,  and  Simon 
Cameron  was  his  secretary  of  war  until  Jan.  11, 
1862,  when  he  was  replaced  by  Mr.  Stanton,  the 
date  of  the  appointment  of  the  latter  being  Jan.  20th. 
It  is  an  interesting  incident  that  Mr.  Lincoln's  first 
acquaintance  with  Stanton  was  made  during  the 
prosecution  of  a  suit  in  which  they  were  on  opposite 
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sides,  and  when  tbe  plain,  ordinary  and  somewhat 
ungainly  appearance  of  Mr.  Lincoln  drew  from  Mr. 
Stanton  one  of  his  not  unusual  caustic  and  uncom- 
plimentary remarks.  Some  one  repeated  the  speech 
to  Mr.  Lincoln,  but  upon  his  broad  and  sensible 
mind  it  made  no  impression  whatever;  while  the 
legal  conflict  which  en.sued  between  the  two  in  the 
case  in  which  they  were  both  engaged  showed  Mr. 
Stanton  that  he  had  totally  misiuiderstood  and  un- 
derestimated his  opponent.  It  is  said  of  Mr.  Lin- 
coln that,  on  one  occasion,  soon  after  having  made 
his  appointment  of  Mr.  Stanton,  a  remark  was  made 
to  him  in  regard  to  the  hitter's  impulsiveness  and 
severity  of  temper,  when  Lincoln  replied  with  one 
of  his  queer  stones:  "  Well,"  said  he,  "we  may 
have  to  treat  him  as  they  were  sometimes  obliged 
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to  treat  a  Meth- 
odist minister  I 
know  of  out 
West,  who  gets 
worked  up  so 
high  in  his  pray- 
ers and  exhorta- 
tions that  they 
are  obliged  to  put  bricks  in  his  pockets  to  keep 
him  down.  We  may  be  obliged  to  serve  Stanton 
the  same  way,  but  I  guess  we  will  let  him  jump 
a  whik^  fii-st."  The  existence  of  the  country  was 
now  bound  up  in  the  result  of  the  war,  and  as  a 
matter  of  course  the  war  dejiartment  attracted 
Mr.  Lincoln's  solicitude  and  attention  to  a  greater 
degree  than  anything  connected  with  his  own 
duties.  It  also  occurred  naturally  that  he  was 
more  frequently  and  confidentially  brouglit  into  in- 
tercourse with  Secretary  Stanton  than  with  the 
heads  of  any  other  departments  of  the  government. 
Lincoln,  who  was,  as  is  well  known,  a  shrewd  and 
wise  judge  of  men,  soon  grew  to  know  him  familiar- 
ly; and  the  longer  and  closer  that  their  intercourse 
existed  the  more  he  admired  and  honored  him. 
Then,  too,  the  entrance  of  Mr.  Stanton  into  the 
cabinet  marked  the  beginning  of  a  vigorous  military 
policy.  It  was  just  a  week  after  his  assumption  of 
the  portfolio  of  secretary  of  war  that  the  first  of 
the  president's  orders  was  issued,  insisting  upon  a 
general  movement  of  the  troops.  This  was  caused 
by  the  impatience  of  the  government  with  the  ap- 
parent inaction  of  Gen.  McC'lellan.  Eventually  it 
came  about  that  President  Lincoln  acknowledged 
that  it  was  his  habit  never  to  take  an  important 
step  without  consulting  Mr.  Stanton.  It  was  well 
imderstood  that  Mr.  Stanton  was  brusque,  peremp- 
tory and  miceremonious,  and  at  times  savage  and 
almost  brutal  in  his  association  with  the  outside 
world.  Holding,  as  he  did,  in  his  hands  the  keys 
and  the  wires  which  controlled,  as  one  might  say, 
the  destinies  of  the  country,  his  mind  was  engrossed 
and  his  heart  was  full.  The  vast  responsibilities  im- 
posed upon  him  controlled  him  bej'ond  all  conven- 
tionalities of  ordinary  soi-ial  life.  Engrossed  in  the 
contemplation  of  the  interests  which  he  in  a  measure 
conducted — since,  as  a  rule,  his  views  were  invariably 
adopted  by  the  jn-esident — Mr.  Stanton  had  neither 
jtinie  nor  inclination  to  waste  words  upon  the  hun- 
1  thousands  who  sought  him  for  objects, 
great.  On  one  occasion  it  is  said  of  hin\ 
^^■(that  the  .secretary  of  the  interior,  Mr.  Usher,  asked 
''uini  to  appoint  a  yoimg  friend  paymaster  in  the 


army,  "How  old  is  he  ?"  asked  Stanton  in  his  curt 
manner.  "About  twenty-one,  I  believe,"  said  Mr, 
Usher.  "  He  is  of  good  family  and  excellent  charac- 
ter. "  "  Usher, "  exclaimed  Stanton  in  peremptory  re- 
ply, "I  would  not  appoint  the  Angel  Gabriel  a  pay- 
master if  he  was  only  twenty-one! "  It  is  stated  that 
on  the  night  of  March  3, 1865,  when  the  last  bills  of 
the  session  were  being  examined  by  the  president  pre- 
paratory to  his  signature,  and  all  were  anticipating 
the  inauguration  of  the  morrow,  a  despatch  arrived 
from  Grant,  suggesting  that  he  be  permitted  to 
make  terms  with  Lee,  who  had  asked  for  an  inter- 
view to  negotiate  peace.  Mr.  Lincoln  was  greatly 
inclined  to  permit  his  general-in-chief  to  effect  this- 
negotiation,  and  at  length  intimated  such  an  in- 
tention. Stanton,  who  was  present,  and  who  had 
kept  silence  while  the  discussion  was  going  on,  at 
length  spoke  out  sternly:  "Mr.  President,  to-mor- 
row is  inauguration  day.  If  you  are  not  to  be  the 
president  of  an  obedient  and  united  people,  you  had 
better  not  be  inaugurated.  Your  work  is  already 
done,  if  any  other  authority  than  j'ours  is  for  one 
moment  to  be  recognized,  or  any  terms  made  that 
do  not  signify  that  you  are  the  supreme  liead  of  the 
nation.  If  generals  in  the  field  are  to  negotiate 
peace,  or  any  other  chief  magistrate  is  to  be  ac- 
knowledged on  this  continent,  then  you  are  not 
needed,  and  you  had  better  not  take  the  oath  of  of- 
fice." "Stanton,  you  are  right, "said  the  president, 
his  whole  tone  changing;  "let  me  h<ave  a  pen." 
And  Mr.  Lincoln  at  once  wrote  as  follows  to  Gen. 
Grant  for  the  secretary  of  war  to  sign:  "The 
president  directs  me  to  say  to  you  that  he  wishes 
you  to  have  no  conference  with  Gen.  Lee,  unless  it 
be  for  the  caiiitulation  of  Lee's  arnij'  or  some  minor 
or  purely  military  matter.  He  instructs  me  to  say 
that  you  are  not  to  decide,  discu.ss  or  confer  upon 
any  political  question.  Such  questions  the  president 
holds  in  his  own  hands,  and  will  submit  them  to  no 
military  conference  or  convention.  In  the  mean- 
time you  are  to  press  to  the  utmost  your  military 
advantages."   The  president,  having  read  over  what 


he  had  written,  instructed  Mr.  Stanton  Id  date  and! 
sign  the  paper,  and  send  it  to  Gen.  Grant.  On  an- 
other occasion  an  officer  at  headquarters,  in  Wash- 
ington, who  had  a  question  s\ibmitted  to  him  for 
his  decision,  of  the  utmost  importance,  and  which 
demanded  the  sanction  of  the  jiresident,  finding  it 
impossible  to  reach  Mr.  Lincoln,  went  in  search 
of  Mr.  Stanton;  the  occasion  was  imperative,  and 
the  time  limited.  Unfortunately  he  was  also  unable 
to  see  the  secretary.  With  grave  interests  rest- 
ing upon  the  decision  thus  thrust  into  his  charge, 
the  officer  decided  for  himself,  and  des|)atched  the 
necessaiy  orders  accordingly.  As  .soon  as  it  was 
pos.sible"for  him  to  comnuuiicate  with  Mr.  Stanton, 
he  did  so,  and  told  him  what  he  had  done.  The 
secretary  stood  for  a  moment  in  dee]i  thought;  then 
he  said,  "  I  think  you  have  done  right,  but  I  should 
hardly  have  dared  to  take  the  resijonsibilitj'."  It 
was  only  then  that  the  full  force  of  his  act  came  to- 
the  mind  of  the  olficer,  and  he  nearly  broke  down 
luidiTllic  ferrililc  responsibility.  By'the  advice  of 
Mr.  Stanton,  he  sought,  at  the"  earliest  possible  mo- 
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meut  ou  the  next  day.  and  witli  considerable  dif- 
ticuity  (iblained  an  interview  with  jNIr.  Lineoln.  to 
whom  he  related  what  he  had  done.  The  pre.sident 
a.sked  hint  if  had  tir.st  eonsidted  with  the  seeretary 
of  war.  Tlie  otHcer  re|)lied,  irivinji  the  rea.sons 
whieli  chanced  to  make  this  inipn.ssilile,  but  at  the 
same  time  reporting  what  Mr.  Stanton  had  said  iu 
regard  to  the  matter.  Thereupon  llie  pre.sident,  ri.s- 
ing  from  his  chair,  grasped  the  olficer  by  the  liand 
and  said,  "  You  have  done  right.  Any  act  which 
receives  the  sanction  of  Jlr.  Stanton  will  reccMve 
mine,  as  there  is  no  one  whom  I  so  frequently  con- 
sult, ()rii]ion  whose  judgment  I  so  thoroughly  rely." 
Till"  discriniinaliou  and  judgment  of  Secretary  Stan- 
ton, in  tlie  gravest  and  nuist  important  ijucslions  of 
the  war,  were  remarkable,  i^otwitlistanding  the 
intrigues  that  were  carried  on  in  the  \\'est  against 
Gen.  Grant,  and  although  the  powerful  intluence 
of  Major-Gen.  Ilalleck  was  brought  to  bear  against 
him,  yet  in  the  .-lulumn  of  ISOS  it  was  he  who  iilaccd 
Grant  in  supreme  command  of  the  three  armies 
which  operated  in  the  Southwest,  at  the  same  time  in- 
structing him  to  relieve  Rosecrans,  and  thns  doubt- 
less saved  the  situation  at  Chattanooga.  It  was  en- 
tirely with  the  acceptance  of  Stanton  tliat  Grant  was 
eventually  made  commander-in- 
chief,  and  was  thus  enabled  to  en- 
ter upcm  the  distribution  of  the  ar- 
mies an<l  materials  of  war  of  the 
Union,  which  resulted  in  the  sur- 
render at  Appomattox.  When 
Gen.  Sherman's  terms,  accept- 
ing the  surrender  of  Gen.  Jos- 
eph E.  Johnston,  were  nnder  dis- 
cussion by  the  president  and  cabi- 
net, Gen.  Grant  being  present, 
it  was  the  intluence  of  Seeretary 
Stanton  mainly  which  dictated 
the  course  taken  by  llie  adminis- 
tration,annulling  those  terms,  and 
once  again  establishing  the  fact 
that  peace  arrangements  coidd 
not  be  made  with  the  enemy  by 
a  general  in  the  tield.  The  oi'ders 
sent  to  Sherman,  if  they  were  not 
written  by  Stanton,  were  at  least 
in  accordance  with  his  judgment 
and  recommendation.  A  just 
commentary  on  Mr.  Stantiiu's 
administration  of  the  war  depart- 
ment by  an  able  authority  states 
that  "it  was  marked  by  a  course 
of  integrity,  comprehensive  judg- 
ment,  determination  and    force. 


which  won  for  him  the  admiration  of  his  countrymen. 
}le  was  in  advance  of  the  president  in  humanitarian 
leanings  with  regard  to  the  negro,  the  severity  of 
his  nature  being  curiouslj'  softened  in  this  con- 
nection. Mr.  Lincoln  viewed  the  entire  jiolitical 
.system  in  his  grasp  of  alTairs,  rather  than  any  one 
element  thereof;  and  it  was  not  luuil  after  another 
effort  upim  the  part  of  Mr.  Stanton  that  he  was  in- 
duced to  specially  entertain  the  negro  question  on 
it.s  own  merits,  and  to  lake  that  detinite  course  which 
res\dted  in  the  Emancii)ation  act.  Only  a  few  days 
before  the  death  of  the  president  Mr.  Stanton  ten- 
dered his  resignation  of  the  ixirtfolio  of  the  war  de- 
partment, on  the  ground  that  the  work  for  the  sake 
of  which  he  had  undertaken  it  was  now  completed. 
This  act  was  at  a  meeting  of  the  cabinet;  and  it  is 
.said  that  Mr.  Lincoln  was  deeply  moved  by  it.  and 
that  he  tore  in  pieces  the  paper  containing  the 
resignation,  and  said  to  the  secretary,  "Stanton,  yoti 
have  been  a  good  friend  and  faithful  public  servant, 
and  it  is  not  for  you  to  say  when  you  will  no  longer  be 
needed  here."  ^Mr. Stanton  was,  in  his])ersonal  nature, 
essentially  anautoerat.  In  his  control  of  the  warotiice 
lie  was  unquestionably  arbitrary,  callous  to  the  ordi- 
nary feelings  of  humanity,  except  in  instances  like  the 
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case  of  slavery,  often  arrogant,  liarsli  and  cruel.  The 
dissection  of  a  nature  like  Stanton's  would  assume,  if 
properly  conducted,  the  form  of  a  philosophical  in- 
quiry, with  which,  of  cour.se,  the  present  writing 
has  no  relation.  As  an  instance,  however,  exhibit- 
ing a  certain  predominant  quality  which  should 
have  weight  in  the  final  judgment  in  regard  to  him, 
there  is  to  be  briefly  taken  into  consideration  his 
action  with  regard  to  the  conviction,  sentence  and 
execution  of  Mrs.  Surratt  for  her  alleged  complicity 
in  the  assassination  of  President  Lincoln.  Thus, 
briefly,  it  is  conceded  that  this  execution  was  mainly 
the  result  of  the  determination  and  action  of  Secre- 
tary Stanton.  The  immediately  precedent  assump- 
tion by  Andrew  Johnson  of  the  presidency  of  the 
United  States,  associated  as  it  was  with  incidents 
peculiar  to  that  occasion,  gives  good  grounds  for 
the  supposition  that  not  the  president  but  Secretary 
Stanton  was  responsible  for  this  tragedy.  Ref- 
erence is  made  to  this  matter  only  for  the  reason 
that  long  after,  and  continuing  to  the  time  of  Mr. 
Stanton's  death,  it  was  believed  that  he  regretted 
his  connection  with  this  event.  His  death  was 
very  sudden,  and  a  statement  was  prevalent  at  the 
time  that  it  was  by  suicide.  This  was,  however, 
denied  by  those  nearest  to  him  at  the  end.  What- 
ever may  have  been  the  facts  of  the  case,  it  is  cer- 
tain that  tliere  has  been  no  figure  concerned  with 
the  history  of  the  United  States  more  prominent,  or 
whose  acts  have  possessed  a  more  direct  influence 
over  the  country,  than  has  been  the  case  with  re- 
gard to  Edwin  ^I.  Stanton.  Secretary  Stanton  died 
in  Washinsitou.  D.  C,  Dec.  24.  1869.  " 

CHASE,  Salmon  P.,  secretary  of  the  treasury. 
(See  Index.) 

WELLES,  Gideon,  secretary  of  the  navy,  was 
born  in  Glastonbury,  Conn.,  July  1,  1802.  He  was 
a  descendant  of  Thomas  Welles,  who  was  treasurer 
of  the  colony  of  Connecticut  from  1639  to  1651; 
commissioner  of  the  United  Col- 
onies in  1649  and  1654,  and  gov- 
ernor of  Connecticut  in  1655  and 
1658.  Thus  it  may  be  seen  that 
the  subject  of  this  sketch  came 
from  good  pre-revolutionary  stock. 
Gideon  Welles  was  fortunate  in 
having  received  a  good  education 
during  his  early  life,  and  being 
ambitious  and  industrious,  it  was 
not  long  before  he  showed  the 
eifect  of  the  culture  which  he  had 
received.  AVhile  still  a  young  man 
he  was  active  in  political  life,  and 
having  a  tendency  toward  journal- 
ism, although  he  had  studied  law 
and  had  received  instruction  at 
Norwich  University,  Vermont, 
though  without  being  graduated, he 
drifted  into  the  newspaper  biisiness, 
and  when  a  few  years  beyond  his 
majority  became  one  of  the  editors  and  a  part  owner 
of  the  Hartford  "  Times,"  with  which  he  continued 
to  be  connected  for  about  thirty  years.  In  the  early 
part  of  the  period  of  his  relation  both  to  politics  and 
journalism,  j\[r.  Welles  was  a  prominent  democrat 
and  had  much  to  do  with  the  organization  of  the 
democratic  party  in  Connecticut,  and  when  Gen. 
Jackson  was  a  candidate  for  the  presidency,  the 
Hartford  ' '  Times  "  was  the  first  paper  in  New  Eng- 
land which  gave  Gen.  Jackson  its  support,  and  after 
Jackson's  election  Mr.  Welles  was  his  confidential 
adviser  upon  appointments  and  other  matters  I'elat- 
ing  to  Connecticut.  During  the  administration  of 
Franklin  Pierce,  ^Mr.  Welles  maintained  the  JetTer- 
sonian  doctrine  that  slavery  could  not  rightfully  be 
extended  into  the  territories  by  the  general  govern- 
ment.   In  the  meantime,  as  early  as  1837,  he  had  been 
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a  member  of  the  Connecticut  legislature.  In  that 
body  he  labored  for  years  to  secure  the  abolition  of 
imprisonment  for  debt,  and  opposed  special  and  pri- 
vate legislation.  In  1835  he  was  comptroller  of  the 
state  of  Connecticut,  and  again  in  1842  and  1843,  be- 
ing also,  in  the  intervening  years,  postmaster  of  Hart- 
ford. From  1846  to  1849  lie  was  chief  of  the  bureau 
of  provisions  and  clothing  in  the  navy  department  at 
Washington,  so  he  did  have  some  early  experience 
in  regard  to  the  conduct  of  the  department  before  the 
situation  of  affairs  called  him  to  be  its  head.  Mr. 
Welles  had  always  opposed  the  extension  of  slavery, 
and  when  the  republican  party  was  formed  in  1855, 
he  became  its  candidate  for  govei'norof  Connecticut. 
He  was  appointed  by  the  convention  in  Philadelphia 
in  1856,  a  member  of  the  repulilican  national  com- 
mittee. In  1860  he  was  chairman  of  the  Connecti- 
cut delegation  to  the  convention  of  Chicago  which 
nominated  Jlr.  Lincoln  for  the  presidency.  In  ad- 
dition to  all  these  services  to  the  newly  created  re- 
publican party,  Jlr.  Welles  was  a  frequent  contribu- 
tor to  the  editorial  colunms  of  the  Hartford  "Even- 
ing Press,"  the  first  reiniblican  paper  in  Connect- 
icut. It  is  said  of  5Ir.  Lincoln,  that  upon  the  night 
of  his  election,  he  blocked  out  substantially  the  mem- 
bership of  his  cabinet;  changes  were  made  afterward, 
but  one  of  the  first  names  upon  which  he  determined 
and  to  which  he  adhered  imtil  the  last,  was  that  of 
Gideon  Welles  for  secretary  of  the  navy.  Mr.  Lin- 
coln had  only  met  Mr.  AVelles  the  year  before,  but 
their  free  interchange  of  opinion  on  subjects  con- 
nected with  the  condition  of  the  republic  resulted  in 
inducing  the  iiresident  to  appoint  Mr.  Welles  to  the 
position  which  during  the  civil  war  was  of  such  vast 
importance  to  the  country.  When  Mr.  Toucey 
handed  over  the  navy  department  to  Jlr.  Welles,  it 
was  in  a  demoralized  condition — Southern  officers 
were  resigning  right  and  left.  No  commander  could 
be  sure  who  would  be  faithful  to  the  flag,  and  the 
secretary  of  the  navy  could  not  be  certain  of  any 
Southern  officers  being  true  to  the  government.  It 
was  a  serious  condition  for  the  new  secretary  to  con- 
template, but  au3'  consideration  of  the  year  1861-62 
will  show  that  the  operations  and  achievements  of 
the  navy  were  such  that  great  credit  was  reflected 
upon  the  administrative  ability  of  Secretaiy  Welles. 
A^'hen  the  war  began,  the  greater  part  of  tlie  small 
navy  of  the  United  States  was  in  di.stant  watere,  off 
the  "coast  of  Africa,  in  the  Mediterranean,  on  the  Asi- 
atic station,  and  for  some  of  the  ships  to  receive  the 
news  and  return,  manj-  months  were  required.  Only 
twelve  vessels  were  at  home,  four  in  Northern  and 
eight  in  Southern  ports.  The  navy,  like  the  army, 
lost  many  Southern  officers  by  resignation  or  dismis- 
sal. Crippled  therefore,  as  it  was,  the  government 
bought  up  all  sfirts  of  merchant  craft,  moiuUing  gims 
on  some,  and  fitting  up  others  as  transports,  and  had 
gunboats  built  on  ninety-day  contracts.  These  im- 
provised vessels  of  war  were  used  to  blockade  the 
SoiUhern  ports.  The  fact  that  such  a  navy  was  cre- 
ated at  all  cannot  be  considered  without  great  re- 
spect for  the  navy  department,  which,  in  such  an  un- 
expected emergency,  was  able  to  provide  so  efficient  a 
working  naval  foi-ce.  Indeed  it  fl  as  not  long  before 
large  expeditions  were  sent  out  by  the  navy  depart- 
ment, as  that  department  hafl  advertised  as  early  as 
the  beginning  of  1861  for  the  construction  of  iron- 
clad steam  vessels  of  war,  for  sea  or  river  service, 
and  every  shipyard  and  foundry  in  the  country  was 
busy  in  constructing  these  vessels.  Thefir.st  of  such 
additions  to  the  existing  navy,  that  is  to  say,  of 
important  size  and  power,  was  the  celebrated  Moni- 
tor, after  which  came  the  Iron  Sides  of  Philadelphia, 
and  the  Galena,  contracted  for  by  Bushnell  & 
Co..  of  New  Haven,  Conn.  When  it  is  remember- 
ed that  the  coast  to  be  guarded  was  over  3,000 
miles  in  extent,  the   tremendous  responsibility  of 
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the  work  imposed  upon  the  navy  department  will 
be  seen.  The  old  navy,  all  told,  consisted  of  but 
seventy-six  vessels,  canyiug  1,783  Ki'iis;  besides  the 
twelve  ships  which  chanced  at  this  time  to  be  on 
home  duty,  fifteen  vessels  returned  diii'inu;  the  year 
1861,  and  as  rapidly  as  possible  were  ordered  on 
diit}'.  At  the  very  beginning  of  the  war  our  naval 
force  was  divided  into  two  squadrons,  the  Atlantic, 
extending  south  to  Cape  Florida,  and  the  gulf  por- 
tion, reaching  from  that  point  to  Grand  Gulf.  There 
was  also  the  Potomac  flotilla,  necessary  to  keep 
open  the  water  communication  with  Wasliiiigtou, 
while  it  became  at  once  essential  to  o)icn  the  Mis.si.s- 
sijijii  river,  and  a  flotilla  was  at  once  oi'dcred  to  be 
built  on  our  Western  waters.  Meanwhile,  whatever 
vessels  could  be  bought  and  transformed  into  men- 
of-war  were  obtained  to  the  number  of  130  diu'ing 
the  first  year,  fifty-two  being  built  (hiring  the  .same 
period,  which,  added  to  the  old  navy,  matlc  the  new 
one  consist  of  264  vessels  in  all,  carrying  2,557  guns 
with  an  aggregate  of  218,000  tons  and  23,000  sea- 
men. All  of  this  vast  increase  to  the  Federal  naval 
force  was  largely  due  to  the  energy  of  Secretary 
Welles.  In  the  first  report  which  he  made  to  cim- 
gress  he  recommended  securing  the  best  ironclads, 
and  it  was  under  his  administration  that  this  class 
of  vessels  was  finst  used  in  war.  Indeed,  the  power 
and  foresight  of  Mr.  Welles  as  executive  olticer,  quite 
to  the  surpri.se  of  all  those  who  had  known  him  .sim- 
ply as  a  journali.st,  were  marvelously  shown  in  the 
creation,  almost  as  if  by  magic,  of  a  powerful  naval 
force;  in  the  construction  of  an  iron-i'lad  navy  of 
novel  design,  the  essential  features  of  which  have 
since  been  aihipted  by  the  leading  maritime  jiowers  of 
the  world  and  in  tlie  adoption  of  the  use  of  heavy  ord- 
nance. To  Secretary  Welles,  also,  was  due  in  large 
measure  the  utibzing  of  fugitive  slaves  or  "contra- 
bands," for  service  in  behalf  of  the  Tnion.  In  his 
position  as  a  memberof  the  cabinet,  Mr.  Welles  was 
personally  opposed  to  all  arbitrary  measures,  even 
objecting  at  the  outset  to  the  declaration  of  a  block- 
ade of  the  Southern  ports,  on  the  ground  that  such 
an  act  would  be  practically  acknowledging  belliger- 
ent rights.  He  thought  a  better  plan  would  have 
been  to  close  our  ports  to  foreign  commerce  by  proc- 
lamation, but  he  was  overruled  in  the  cabinet  by 
the  general  leaning  toward  the  views  of  Secretary 
Seward.  It  was  not  questioned,  however,  either 
within  or  without  the  administration,  that,  iu  secur- 
ing Jlr.  Welles  for  secretary  of  the  navy,  there  had 
been  obtained  for  the  control  and  direction  of  the 
responsible  and  arduous  duties  attached  to  that  post 
a  man  possessing  exceptional  ability,  fiue  natural 
judgment,  and  remarkable  courage.  The  adminis- 
tration of  the  department  was  conducted  with  an 
ability  which  commanded  the  respect  of  all  those 
who  had  dealings  with  it,  as  well  as  that  of  the  coun- 
try at  large,  and  under  the  able  administration  of 
Secretary  Welles  it  soon  became  a  matter  of  record, 
that  every  otticial  in  the  department,  from  the  high- 
est to  the  lowest,  took  his  cue  from  the  chief,  and, 
with  a  clear  comprehension  of  the  situation  in  all  its 
details,  performed  his  own  work  with  fidelity,  intel- 
ligence and  integrity.  Secretary  Welles  continued 
to  hold  this  position  until  1869,  the  clo.se  of  Presi- 
dent Johnson's  administration.  How  great  the  work 
was  which  he  supervised,  may  be  judged  from  the 
following  figures  :  During  the  war  208  vessels  were 
commenced  and  nearly  all  of  them  completed;  418 
vessels  were  purchased;  the  number  of  men  iu  the 
service  was  increased  from  7,600  to  51,500;  the  num- 
ber of  artisans  and  laborers  in  various  navy -yards 
was  increased  from  3,844  to  16,880,  not  to  mention 
almost  as  many  more  engaged  in  private  shipyards 
and  establishments  under  contracts.  The  total  sum 
expended  by  the  navy  department  during  the  war 
was  $314,170,960.68,  or  an  annual  average  expendi- 


ture of  $73,500,990.93.  After  President  Grant's 
inauguration  on  March  4,  1869,  Secretary  Welles 
went  into  retirement,  and  devoted  himself  to  writ- 
ing occasional  articles  for  the  magazines,  and  other 
works  of  a  controversial  nature,  which  involved  him 
in  disputes  with  many  of  the  commanders  in  the 
civil  war.  He  drifted  away  from  the  repuljlicans 
in  his  political  views,  in  1872  supporting  the  party 
which  had  nominated  Horace  Greeley  for  the  presi- 


dency, and  in  1876  sustaining  the  election  of  Samuel 
.1.  Tilden.  In  1873  he  published  a  work  entitled 
"Lincoln  anil  Seward."  Secrctarv  Welles  died  in 
Hartford.  Conn.,  Feb.  11,  1878. 

CLARK,  Daniel,  senator  and  jurist,  was  born 
in  Stratham,  N.  H..  Oct.  34,  1809.  I'lis  father  served 
in  the  revolutionary  army  at  Uu-  battle  of  Saratoga 
and  the  surrender  of  Bm'goyne  when  he  was  but  sev- 
enteen years  of  age.  Daniel  attended  the  di.strict 
schools  from  his  farm  home,  and,  ijreferring  books 
to  active  labor,  was  sent  to  the  academy  at  Hamp- 
ton, N.  H.  At  the  age  of  twenty  he  eutered  Dart- 
mouth, taking  high  rank  as  a  scholar,  and  was  grad- 
tuited  with  the  highest  honors  of  his  class  in  1834. 
He  studied  law,  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1837,  and 
began  practice  at  Epping.  Renn)viug,  t  wo  3'cars  later, 
to  jVIanchcster,  he  soon  became  known  as  one  of  the 
loading  practitioners  of  the  state.  He  served  in  the 
state  legislature  as  a  whig  in  1842-43-46,  and  again 
in  1854-55.  As  an  uncompromising  opponent  of 
slavery,  he  took  an  active  part  in  the  campaign  of 
1854-55,  appearing  "  on  the  stump  "  in  every  part  of 
the  state  in  the  heated  discussions  of  the  Kansas-Ne- 
braska bill,  and  largely  influencing  the  change  in 
the  political  sentiment  of  his  state.  In  1856  he  was 
a  member  of  the  republican  convention  at  Philadel- 
phia, and  in  the  same  year,  as  one  of  the  jjresidcntial 
electors,  he  cast  his  vote  for  John  C.  Fremont.  In 
1857  he  was  elected  to  the  U.  S.  senate  to  fill  the  un- 
expired term  of  James  Bell,  deceased.  He  was  re- 
elected in  1860  for  the  term  ending  in  1867,  serving 
as  president  pm  tempore  in  1864-65,  and  also  as  chair- 
man of  the  committees  on  claims,  the  judiciary  and  In- 
dian affairs.  As  a  member  of  the  senate,  at  the  most 
critical  period  of  the  country's  existence,  Mr.  Clark 
steadfastly  supported  the  government  in  all  national 
measures,  took  an  active  part  in  the  debates  relating 
to  those  measures,  opposed  Northern  sympathizers 
of  the  South,  and  vi.sited  and  cared  for  the  soldiers 
in  the  field.  Upon  the  withdrawal  of  the  Southern 
senators  from  their  seats,  he  offered  on  July  11.  1861, 
a  resolution,  that  was  immediately  adopted,  for  their 
expulsion  from  that  body.  He  resigned  his  seat  in 
the  senate  in  .July,  1866,  when  he  was  appointed  by 
President  Johnson  judge  of  the  U.  S.  district  court 
for  New  Hampshire.  After  his  appointment.  Judge 
Clark  gave  his  attention  mainly  to  the  duties  of  his 
otflce,  at  the  same  time  holding  many  positions  of 
trust  in  JIanchester.  and  contributing  to  its  welfare 
and  improvement. 
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BLAIB,  Montg^omery,  postmaster-general,  was 
born  in  Franklin  count_v,  Ky.,  Maj'  1(),  1813,  the 
eldest  son  of  Francis  P.  Blairl  founder  of  the  Wash- 
ington "  Globe,"  the  official  organ  of  the  democratic 
party.  His  younger  brother  was  Gen.  Francis  P. 
Blair,  Jr.  He  realized  his  ambition  to  become  a  sol- 
dier by  being  sent  to  West  Point,  where  he  was  grad- 
uated "in  1S3."),  but  he  resigned  his  commission  the 
following  year,  after  a  service  of  a  few  months  in 
the  Seminole  war  under  Gen.  Scott.  He  then  ])re- 
pared  for  the  bar,  to  which  he  was  admitted  in  1839, 
and  began  practice  in  St.  Louis, 
Mo. ,  where  his  marked  ability  as 
a  lawyer  placed  him  among  the 
leading  men  of  his  profession. 
He  was  immediately  appointed 
U.  S.  district  attorney  for  Missou- 
ri, and  in  1842  was  elected  mayor 
of  St.  Louis  for  one  yeai-.  From 
1843  until  1849  he  was  a  judge  of 
the  court  of  common  pleas.  After 
his  removal  to  Maryland  in  1853 
be  was  engaged  chiefly  in  impor- 
tant cases  in  the  IT.  "S.  supreme 
court,  one  of  these  being  the  cele- 
brated Dred-Scott  case,  in  which 
he  was  counsel  for  the  plaintiff. 
In  1855  he  was  appointed  by 
President  Pierce  U.  S.  solicitor 
in  the  court  of  claims,  but  was 
removed  from  that  office  by  Pres- 
ident Buchanan  in  resentment 
for  his  change  from  the  dem- 
ocratic to  the  republican  party,  on  the  repeal  of  the 
Missouri  compromise.  .Judge  Blair  was  president  of 
the  Maryland  republican  convention  of  1860,  and 
was  appointed  to  a  seat  in  the  cabinet  as  postmaster- 
general  by  President  Lincoln  in  1861,  the  claims  of 
Henry  Winter  Davis,  then  a  young  whig  of  rising 
fame,  being  strongly  urged  for  the  post.  The  nam- 
ing of  Blair  made  tlie  fourth  democrat  in  the  cabinet, 
which  lirouglit  out  tlie  reply  of  the  jiresident,  when 
reminded  of  the  fact,  that  he  him.selt  was  an  old-line 
whig  and  shoiild  be  there  to  make  the  parties  even. 
In  the  momentous  question,  whether  Fort  Sumter 
shovdd  be  evacuated  or  reinforced,  that  occupied  the 
cabinet  during  the  tir.st  three  weeks  of  the  adminis- 
tration, Blair  was  the  only  advocate  for  retaining 
the  fort,  urging  that  evacuation  would  convince  the 
South  of  the  weakness  of  the  administration,  but, 
if  reinforced,  Sumter  would  become  invulnerable 
and  demoralize  the  rebellion.  In  this  view  he  was 
sustained  by  the  president,  and  finally  by  Secretary 
Cliase.  Blair's  administration  of  the  postal  service  was 
able  and  successful.  He  instituted  several  salutary 
changes  and  reforms,  embracing  those  of  free  deliv- 
ery in  cities,  miiney-orders,  and  the  assorting  and  dis- 
tribution of  mail  matter  on  postal  railroad  cars.  His 
order  excluding  disloyal  papers  from  the  U.  S.  mails 
was  the  cause  of  great  excitement,  especially  among 
Southern  sjanpathizers,  but  his  action  was  sustained 
by  congress.  Judge  Blair's  political  views  now  be- 
coming too  conservative  brought  about  another  turn- 
ing-point in  his  political  career.  Not  being  able  to 
meet  the  demands  of  the  republican  party,  accord 
with  the  cabinet  was  out  of  the  question,  and  he  ten- 
tered  his  resignation  Sept.  23,  1864.  He  returned  to 
the  democratic  party,  becoming  prominent  in  all 
party  measures,  but  holding  no  public  office.  He 
was  an  able  supporter  of  Mr.  Tilden  for  president, 
and  when  the  result  of  the  election  placed  Mr.  Hayes 
in  the  office,  he  boldly  attacked  his  title.  In  sup- 
port of  Blair's  view  of  the  election  machinery,  Mr. 
Bryce  in  his  book,  "  The  American  Commonwealth," 
gives  it  as  his  opinion  that  it  is  generally  conceded 
in  this  coimtry  "that  on  the  4th  of  March  succeed- 
ing the  Tildeu-Hayes  campaign,  the  man  who  was 


inaugurated  President  was  not  the  man  who  was 
elected  President  "("  Sun  "  editorial,  Apr.  7,  1893). 
Judge  Blair  subsequently  made  great  exertion  to 
have  the  decision  of  the  electoral  commission  re- 
viewed by  the  supreme  court  of  the  United  States. 
.Judge  Blair  was  simple  in  his  tastes  and  habits,  and 
unpretentious  in  manner.  He  had  accumulated  a 
large  property,  and  spent  much  time  in  beautifying 
his  |ilace  at  Silver  Sjirings  that  he  had  inherited  from 
his  father.     He  died  on  the  estate  July  27,  1883. 

SMITH,  Caleb  Blood,  secretary  of  the  interior, 
was  born  in  Boston,  Mass. ,  Apr.  16,  1808.  His  parents 
emigrated  to  Ohio  in  1814,  and  gave  him  the  advan- 
tages of  an  excellent  education  at  Cincinnati  College 
and  Miami  University.  After  taking  a  legal  cour.se, 
he  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1838,  when  he  was  liut 
twenty  years  of  age.  He  began  practice  in  Conners- 
ville,  Ind.,  where,  in  1833,  he  established  and  edited 
the  Indiana  "Sentinel,"  a  whig  journal,  which,  with 
his  law  i)ractice,  brought  into  prominence  his  emi- 
nent talents  as  a  writer  and  speaker,  and  foreshad- 
owed his  political  fame.  In  1833  he  was  a  member  of 
the  state  legislature,  was  re-elected  for  several  terms, 
and  chosen  speaker  of  the  house  in  1836.  In  the 
stirring  canvass  for  Gen.  Harrison  in  1840,  he  was 
presidential  elector,  and  as  one  of  the  leaders  of  the 
whig  party,  and  an  orator  of  great  power,  wielded  a 
large  influence  in  the  nomination 
of  the  candidates.  In  1843  he  was 
elected  to  congress  from  Indiana 
as  a  whig,  serving  until  1849,  and 
also  served  as  a  member  of  the 
board  of  f\uid  commissioners  in 
1847  and  1848.  L'pon  the  close 
of  his  term  in  congress,  ho  was 
appointed  by  President  Taylor  a 
member  of  the  board  for  investi- 
gating the  claims  of  American 
citizens  against  Mexico.  He  re- 
sumed practice  in  Cincinnati  in 
1850,  and  removed  to  Indianap- 
olis in  18.58.  He  was  largely  in- 
fluential in  securing  the  nomina- 
tion of  Abraham  Lincoln  for  the 
presidency  at  the  Chicago  repub- 
lican convention  in  1860.  On 
March  5,  1861,  the  day  after  the 
inauguration,  President  Lincoln 
ajiixiinted  him  secretary  of  the  interior,  notwith- 
standing the  fact  that  so  popular  a  candidate  as 
Schuyler  Colfax  had  been  urged  for  the  office.  Dur- 
ing his  term  of  service  in  Jlr.  Lincoln's  cabinet  he 
was  appointed  by  the  Indiana  legislature  one  of  the 
delegates  to  the  peace  congress  at  Washington,  Feb. 
4,  1861,  in  which,  with  his  associates,  he  opposed  all 
compromise  with,  or  concessions  to,  the  South.  He 
resigned  his  seat  in  the  cabinet  December,  1863,  to 
become  U.  S.  circuit  judge  for  Indiana,  serving  in 
that  capacity  up  to  the  time  of  his  death,  which  oc- 
curred at  Indiiiiiapolis  Jan.  7,  1864. 

TJSHER,  John  Palmer,  secretary  of  the  inte- 
rior, was  born  in  Brookfield,  N.  Y.,  Jan.  9.  1816. 
His  descent  is  traced  from  Hezekiah  L'sher,  who 
settled  in  Cambridge,  Mass.,  about  1639,  and  pur- 
cha.sed  in  England  the  press  and  type  for  printing 
Eliot's  Bible.  His  great-great-grandfather  was  John 
Usher,  lieutenant-governor  of  New  Hanriishire  under 
Gov.  Andrqs.  Mr.  Usher  was  admitted  to  the  su- 
preme court  of  the  state  of  New  York,  and  as  solic- 
itor in  the  coiu't  of  chancerv  in  the  same  state  .Ian. 
18,  1839.  In  1840  lie  reiiioved  to  Terre  Haute, 
Ind.,  and  was  admitted  to  practice  in  the  supreme 
court  of  the  United  States  in  18-59.  In  the  mean- 
time he  served  in  the  state  legislature,  and  was 
for  a  short  time  attorney-general  of  the  state  under 
Gov.  Morton.  He  was  appointed  first  assistant  secre- 
tary of  the  interior  by  President  Lincoln  March  30, 
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1862,  and  on  the  resignation  of  Caleb  B.  Smith,  suc- 
ceeded him  as  secretary  Jan.  8,  1863,  resigning  his 
post  May  15,  1865,  one  month  after  the  inaugura- 
tion of  President  Johnson.  He  then  returned  to  the 
practice  of  his  profession,  and  became,  subsequently, 
consulting  attorney  for  the  eastern  tlivi.sion  of  the 
Union  Pacific  railroad  company.  He  died  in  Phila- 
delphia April  13,  1889. 

BATES,  Edward,  attorney-general,  was  born  in 
Belmont,  Goochland  Co.,  Va.,  Sept.  4,  1793.  His 
family  was  of  i)lain  Quaker  stock,  which  for  cen- 
turies had  dwelt  in  tlie  low  coinitries  between  the 
York  and  James  rivers.  Origin- 
ally they  came  from  the  west  of 
England  to  the  Jamestown  settle- 
ment in  1635,  and  remained  in 
that  region  until  the  breaking  out 
of  the  war  of  the  revolution;  then 
some  of  the  younger  members  of 
tlie  family  took  up  arms  against 
the  king,  thus  forfeiting  their  po- 
sition in  the  society  of  Friends. 
Among  these  latter  were  Thomas 
Fleming  Bates,  the  father  of  Ed- 
ward, and  several  of  his  uncles. 
This  Thomas  Fleming  Hates,  hav- 
ing taken  up  a  plantation  on  the 
James  River,  found  that  the  war 
had  depreciated  the  value  of  his 
property  and  loft  him  with  his 
)-njhy~  ''"'y  fortune  in  the  depreciated 

'^'^^*-<  Continental  currency.      He  was 

a  patriot,  however,  and  he  joined 
the  army,  and  fought  vinder  Lafayette  as  a  vol- 
unteer soldier.  He  died  in  1805,  leaving  no 
property,  and  a  widow,  five  daughters,  and  seven 
sons.  Yoimg  Edward  was  taken  in  charge  by  an 
elder  brother,^  living  in  Northumberland,  Va.,  who 
sent  the  boy  to  Charlotte  Hall  Academy.  Md., 
where  he  received  a  good  education.  He  unfortu- 
nately met  with  an  accident,  wliicli  put  an  end  to  his 
schooling,  and  he  was  obliged  to  finish  with  a  private 
tutor.  In  18r2  young  Bates  received  a  midshipman's 
warrant,  but  was  deterred  from  entering  the  navy  by 
his  mother's  earnest  request.  He,  however,  "saw 
some  service  during  the  first  six  months  of  the  war, 
doing  militia  duty  at  Norfolk.  In  the  spring  of  1814 
Mr.  Bates  went  to  St.  Louis,  at  that  time  a  town  of 
about  3,000  inhabitants.  Here  he  began  to  study 
law  in  the  ofiiee  of  Rufus  Eaton,  the  best-read 
lawyer  at  the  bar.  With  him  Mr.  Bates  continued 
for  two  years,  when  he  took  out  a  license  and  began 
to  practice.  During  tlie  ne.xt  few  years  he  practiced 
law,  while  holding  also  several  local  offices  of  trust. 
He  was  a  member  of  the  convention  that  formed  the 
state  constitution  in  1820,  and  successively  prosecut- 
ing attorney,  attorney-general  under  the  U.  S.  gov- 
ernment, and  district  attorney  for  Missouii.  In  1822 
Mr.  Bates  was  elected  to  the  state  legislature,  and  in 
1827  member  of  congress.  In  May,  1829,  he  mar- 
ried Julia  D.  Coultcf;  daughter  of  David  Coulter, 
formerly  of  Columbia,  S.  C";  by  whom  he  had  fifteen 
children.  During  the  next  twenty-five  years  Mr. 
Bates  devoted  himself  to  his  professitm,  tbough  he 
was  in  the  legislature  of  Missouri  in  1830,  and  again 
in  1834.  In  1847  he  was  a  delegate  to  the  intei-nal 
improvement  convention,  and  made  a  marked  im- 
pression upon  those  present,  and  through  them  upon 
the  country.  Efforts  were  now  made'to  draw  ^Mr. 
Bates  from  his  seclusion,  and  he  was  even  offered  by 
President  Fillmore  the  position  of  secretary  of  war, 
but  he  refused  it.  This  was  in  1850,  and  three  years 
later  Mr.  Bates  was  appointed  judge  of  the  St.  Louis 
land  coiirt.  In  1856  he  presided  over  the  whig  con- 
vention at  Baltimore,  and  then  began  to  identify 
himself  with  the  free-soil  party.  In  18.59  Mr.  Bates's 
name  was  mentioned  as  a  candidate  for  the  presi- 


dency, liut  the  movement  never  reaclir 
any  serious  consideration,  though  in  tli( 
convention  of  1860  he  received  forty-t 
eight  votes  on  the  first  ballot.  In  1861, 
when  President  Lincoln  was  making  up  l 
his  cabinet,  he  appointed  Mr.  Bates  at- 
torney-general, and  the  appointment  was  accepted. 
In  1864,  hov\'ever,  he  resigned  his  office,  and  returned 
to  St.  Louis,  where  he  continued  to  reside  and  prac- 
tice his  profession  until  his  death.  While  not  a  man 
of  remarkable  gifts,  Mr.  Bates  was  the  possessor  of 
certain  statesman-like  qualities.  He  not  only  be- 
lieved in  the  emancipation  of  the  slaves,  but  he  prac- 
ically  demonstrated  his  belief  by  freeing  his  own 
slaves.     He  died  in  St.  Louis  March  25,  1869. 

SPEED,  James,  attorney-general,  was  born  in 
Jefferson  county,  Ky.,  March  11,  1813.  His  ances- 
tors were  early  pioneers  of  Kentucky,  and  prom- 
inent promoters  of  all  measures  that  helped  to 
build  up  the  material  interests  of  the  new  territory. 
He  was  graduated  from  St.  Joseph'.s  College, 
Bardstown,  Ky.,  in  1828,  and  was  for  a  time  clerk 
in  the  circuit  and  county  courts.  He  studied  law 
at  Transylvania  University,  was  admitted  to  the  bar 
and  began  practice  at  Louisville  in  1833,  becom- 
ing one  of  the  most  di.stingui.shed  juiists  in  Ken- 
tucky, occupving  for  a  time  the  position  of  professor 
of  law  in  the  "Louisville  University.  His  well-known 
opposition  to  slavery  prevented 
him  from  having  any  strong  polit- 
ical inlluence  in  pro-slavery  days, 
but  his  eon.sisteiit  and  upright 
course  briiught  him  a  great  meas- 
ure of  ]mblic  esteem  and  confi- 
dence. In  1841  he  was  elected  to 
the  state  legislature,  but  in  1849 
he  stiffered  a  defeat  in  the  state 
constitutional  convention  as  the 
' '  emancipation  "  candidate  against 
James  Guthrie,  candidate  for  the 
pro-slavery  party.  In  tlie  discus- 
sions that  ensued  in  Kentucky 
uyion  the  question  of  secession, 
Mr.  Speed  threw  the  weight  of 
his  influence  on  the  Union  side, 
and  to  his  earnest  efforts  is  large- 
ly ascribed  the  decision  of  the 
state  convention  against  secession. 
On  the  breaking  out  of  the  war. 
President  Lincoln,  who  had  been  the  life-long  friend 
of  Mr.  Speed's  family,  called  upon  him  to  assist  in 
organizing  the  national  troops  in  his  native  state, 
making  him  mustering  officer  of  volunteers  for 
the  first  call  for  75,000  men  in  1861.  This  service 
called  for  great  wisdom  and  prudence,  as  the  state 
of  public  feeling  in  Kentucky  was  at  fever  heat,  and 
the  danger  of  personal  or  party  collision  imminent. 
To  win  the  state  in  spirit  as  well  as  in  name  to  the 
Union  cause  was  of  the  uppermost  importance,  and 
this  he  so  well  accomplished  that  in  the  same 
year  Mr.  Speed  was  elected  to  the  state  senate, 
in  which  he  served  until  July,  1863,  when  he  was 
selected  by  President  Lincoln  as  the  successor  of 
Edward  Bates  as  U.  S.  attorney-general,  which  posi- 
tion he  resigned  after  the  death  of  Mr.  Lincoln,  not 
being  in  accord  with  President  Johnson's  adminis- 
tration. He  was  president  of  the  loyalists'  con- 
vention held  in  Philadelphia  in  1866,  and  was  a  dele- 
gate to  the  republican  conventions  of  1872  and  1876. 
His  last  appearance  in  public  was  upon  the  occasion 
of  delivering  an  address  on  Lincoln  before  the  Loyal 
League  of  Cincinnati,  May  4,  1887,  his  death  occur- 
ring at  his  home  in  Kentucky,  June  25,  1887. 
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FESSENDEN,  William  Pitt,  secretary  of  the 
treasury,  was  boru  at  Boscaweu,  Merrimack  Co., 
N.  H.,  Oct.  16,  1806,  the  son  of  Samuel  Fessenden. 
Graduating  from  Bowdoin  College  in  1833,  he  read 
law,  began  its  practice  at  Bridgeton,  Me.,  in  1837, 
and  in  1839  settled  at  Portland,  where  he  rapidly 
took  high  rank  at  the  bar,  and  identified  himself 
with  whig  politics.  Sent  to  the  legislature  iu  1832, 
he  won  repute  in  debate,  though  the  youngest  mem- 
ber of  that  body.  In  1840  he  was  again  iu  the  legis- 
lature, and  a  delegate  to  the  national 
convention  of  his  ]iarty.  After  twice 
declining  nominations  to  congress,  he 
entered  the  house  iu  1843,  and  dur- 
ing his  single  term  made  his  mark 
as  a  debater  and  an  opponent  of 
slavery.  He  was  the  whig  candidate 
for  U.  S.  senator  iu  1843,  served  iu 
tlie  legislature  in  1845-46  and  1853, 
urged  Webster's  claims  for  the  pres- 
idency in  the  national  convention  of 
1848,  and  in  that  of  1852  gave  his 
voice  and  vote  for  Gen.  Scott.  By 
this  time  he  was  one  of  the  foremost 
lawyers  in  the  land,  and  had  much 
practice  in  the  U.  S.  supreme  court. 
The  free  -  soil  sentiment  growing 
apace  in  his  section,  he  was  elected 
to  the  senate  in  1853  by  a  democrat- 
ic legislature.  On  ,March  8,  18-54, 
soon  after  taking  his  seat,  he  made  a  brilliant  and 
effective  speech  against  the  Nebraska  bill.  The 
position  thus  taken  was  steadily  maintained,  and 
from  the  organization  of  the  republican  party,  of 
which  he  was  a  founder,  he  was  recognized  as  oue 
of  its  most  fearless  and  consistent  leaders.  Some  of 
his  most  notable  speeches  dealt  with  the  Clayton- 
Bulwer  treaty  in  1856,  the  Dred  Scott  decision  in 
1857,  and  the  proposed  Lecompton  constitution  for 
Kansas  in  1858.  In  1859  he  was  re-elected  by  ac- 
clamation, and  in  1861  became  chidrman  of  the  com- 
mittee on  finance,  of  which  he  had  long  been  a  mem- 
ber. In  this  iKisition  he  was  able  to  propose  or  con- 
trol the  tinanc-ial  legislation  of  that  critical  period,  and 
to  render  es.sential  service  in  aiding  Secretary  Chase 
and  maintaining  the  national  credit.  When  Chase 
withdrew  from  the  cabinet,  June  30,  1864,  Fessenden 
at  first  declined  to  succeed  him.  but  soon  yielded  to 
importunity  and  to  the  necessity  of  the"  case.  So 
great  was  his  reputation  tliat  the  restoration  of  pub- 
lic confidence  was  marked  by  the  speedy  fall  of  gold 
from  280  to  335.  Ilis  chief  feat  was  the  floating  of 
a  new  loan  in  bonds  of  $50,  bearing  7.30  per  cent, 
interest.  This  was  largely  taken,  and  obviated  the 
need  of  further  legal-tender  issues,  to  which  he  had 
always  been  opposed.  Having  relieved  the  strin- 
gency, he  resigned  iu  !Marcli,  1865,  to  accept  a  tliird 
election  to  the  senate.  Here  he  resumed  his  place 
at  the  head  of  the  finance  committee,  and  became 
chairman  of  that  on  reconstruction,  writing  its  mem- 
orable report.  His  lofty  independence  was  displayed 
in  his  oppo.sition  to  the  impeachment  of  President 
Johnson  in  May,  1868,  amid  the  e.xecrations  of  his 
party.  AVhen  the  passions  of  the  hour  gave  way  to 
wiser  counsels,  it  was  seen  tliat  the  few  "republicans 
■who  dared  to  take  this  course  had  averted  a  national 
calamity.  Mr.  Fessenden  was  for  a  time  one  of  the 
regents  of  the  Smithsonian  Institution.  The  degi-ee 
of  LL.D.  was  conferred  by  Bowdoin  in  1858  and  by 
Harvard  in  1864.  As  a  speaker  he  had  few  superiors 
in  congress;  as  a  financier  his  .services  were  of  the 
highest  value;  in  public  and  private  life  alike  his 
character  was  solid  and  blameless.  Two  of  his 
brothers  rose  to  eminence  at  the  bar,  and  his  three 
sons  served  with  distinction  in  the  army  during 
the  civil  war.  He  died  at  Portland,  Me."  Sept.  8, 
1869. 
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DOUGLAS,  Stephen  Arnold,  statesman,  was 
born  at  Brandon,  Rutland  Co.,  Vt.,  Apr.  33,  1813. 
His  father  was  a  native  of  New  York  and  a  prom- 
inent physician,   who  died  suddenly  of  apoplexy, 
when  his  son,  Stephen,  was  an  infant.     The  widow, 
who  survived  to  witness  the  greatness  of  her  boy, 
took  her  infant  and  her  daughter,  some  eighteen 
months   older,   to  a   farm   not  far  from  Brandon, 
which  she  had  inherited  conjointly  with  an  unmar- 
ried brother.     Here  Stephen  obtained  the  customary 
common  -  school  education  of  the 
period,  but    being   ambitious,    his 
hopes   turned  toward  a  university 
course.  For  this,  however,  his  fam- 
ily were  unable  to  afford  the  neces- 
sary   expenditure,    and    the    boy 
worked  on  the  farm  in  summer, 
going  to  school  three   months  in 
winter  until  he  was  fifteen  years 
old,  when  he  apprenticed  himself 
to  a  cabinet-maker  of  the  neighbor- 
hood with   whom  he  worked  for 
eighteen    months.      This    enabled 
him  to  save  enough  money  to  enter 
the  academy  at  Brandon,  where  he 
studied  for  a  year, when,  his  mother 
and  sister  having  married  a  father 
and  son  of  the  name  of  Granger, 
living  in   Ontario  county,  N.  "Y., 
Stephen  went  with  them  to  Canan- 
daigua,  and  entered  the  academy 
at  that  place;  and  here  uutil  1833,  he  studied  law  in 
tlie  office  of  a  local  practitioner.     In  the  latter  year, 
Mr.   Douglas  went  west  as  far  as  Cleveland,  where 
he  was  detained  by  illness  for  some  months,  and 
after  his  recovery  visited  Cincinnati,  Louisville,  St. 
Louis  and  other  towns  in  hopes  of  obtaiuing  a  posi- 
tion which  would  enable  him  to  learn  the  profession 
of  law.     At  Winchester,  111.,  he  was  without  money 
and  in  dire  straits,  when  a  chance  came  to  him  to 
earn  a  few  dollars  by  acting  as  clerk,   whereupon 
lie  opened  a  school  and  socm  obtained  forty  schol- 
ars, whom  he  taught  for  three  months  at  .f  3  each. 
In  the  meantime  he  devoted  his  nights  to  .studying 
law,   with  the    result  that  in  March,    1834,  he  ob- 
tained a  license  from   the   judges  of   the  supreme 
court,   opened  an  office  in  Jacksonville  and  com- 
menced practice.     His  progress  was  something  re- 
markable, as  within  a  _year  after  his  admission  to 
practice  and  while  not  yet  twenty-two  years  old,  the 
legislature  elected  him  attorney-general  of  the  state 
In  December,  1835,  he  was  elected  to  the  legislatiu-e 
by  the  democrats  of  IMorgan  cotmty,  and  resigned 
the  office  of  attorney -general.     His  reptUation  had 
by  this  time  become  wide-spread  and  his  influence 
within  the  democratic  jiarty  constantly  extending 
and  strengthening.     In  1837  President  Van  Buren 
appointed  him  registrar  of  the  land  otfice  at  Spring- 
field, 111.,  and  he  held  the  position  until  1839.     It 
was  while  in  the  legislature  that  he  obtained  the 
title  of  the  "Little  Giant,"  given  to  him  because  of 
the    admitted    fact    that    within    his    slight    form 
he  held  the  greatest  powers,  as  within  his  brain  un- 
usual intellectual  ability.     As  an  orator,   he  had 
already  made  some  impression  as  early  as  1834,  by 
delivering  a  powerful  address  in  behalf  of  the  ad- 
ministration of  Geu.  Jackson,  so  that  it  is  doubtful 
if  there  is  any  other  case  in  the  history  of  the  United 
States,    excepting  that  of  Alexander  Hamilton,  of 
the  existence  of  a  man  only  twenty-five  years  of 
age,  so  thoroughly  equipped  and  with  so  wide-spread 
a  reputation  as  Stephen  A.  Douglas.     In  1838  Mr. 
Douglas,    who  had  been    nominated  on  the  demo- 
cratic ticket  for  congress  in  the  Novemljer  previous, 
and  who  attained  the  requisite  age  prior  to  the  date 
of  election,   w;is   tmsucccssful   on  account  of   fifty 
votes  cast  for  him  being  rejected  by  the  canvass- 
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ers  because  his  name  was  misspelled;  and,  although 
over   30,000   votes   were    cast,    the  whig  candidate 
was  declared  elected  by  a  majority  of  tive.     After 
this  defeat  Mr.  Douglas"  devoted  himself  entirely  to 
his  profitable  law  practice  until  1840,  when  he  en- 
tered upon  tlie  presidential  contest  in  favor  of  Van 
Buren  with  the  greatest  warmth,  traversing  the  state 
for  seven   mouths  and   addressing   more   than   200 
political   gatherings.     It   was   believed   that   to  his 
great  exertions  was  due  the  fact  that  Illinois  gave 
her  full  vote  for  Van  Buren.     In  December  of  that 
year  Mr.  Douglas  was  appointed  secretary  of  state 
for   Illinois,    and   in   the   February   following   was 
elected  by  the  legislature  a  judge  of  the  supreme 
court.     In  1848,   iiowever,   he  resigned  his  .seat  on 
the  bench  against  his  own  wish,  to  run  for  congress, 
being  the   oidy  democrat   wlio   could    possibly   he 
elected.     He    was   elected,    re-elected    in    1844   and 
again  in  184G,  but  did  not  take  liis  seat  under  the 
last  election,  liaving  been  in  the  meantime  elevated 
to  the   United    States    senate   for  si.\    years    from 
March  4,  1847,  in  which  position  he  remained  for  four- 
teen years.     In  the  house  of  representatives,   Jlr. 
Douglas  was  prominent  in  his  opjiosition  to  the  de- 
mands of  Great  Britain  in  the  Oregon  controvensy. 
He  was  an  advocate  of  the  annexation  of  Te.xa.s,  and 
he  sustained  Mr.   Polk's  administration  in  its  war 
measures  against  Jlexico.     Meanwhile,  he  opposed 
the  Clayton-Bulwer  treaty,  and  was  adverse  to  Eng- 
land on  general  principles  in  nearly  all  questions 
that  came  u[)  with  regard  to  her.     He  was  in  favor 
of  the  ae(juisition  of  Cuba  whenever  that  could  be 
accomplished  in  a  maimer  consistent  with  the  laws 
of  nations  and  the  honor  of  the  United  iSlates.     One 
of  the  most  active  men  in  congress,  Mr.  Douglas's 
voice  was  heard  on  all  grave  public  questions.      His 
energy  and  the  force  and  determination  of  his  char- 
acter, combined  with  bis  natural  rugged  eloquence, 
gave  him  peculiar  a<lvantages  in  debate,  and  he  was 
always  listened  to  with  interest  and  respect.     In  the 
exciting    period    of    1850, 
when   the   passage  of   the 
compromise  measures  and 
particidarly  of  the  fugitive 
slave  law  aroused  a  condi- 
tion of  feeling  in  Illinois, 
especially  in  t'liicago,  which 
was  prepared  to  burst  into 
the  form  of  .absolute  rebel- 
lion, the  jiower  and  vigor 
which   Mr.  Douglas  could 
throw  into  his  oratory  came 
into  u.se;  standing  before  a 
tremendous    concour-se    of 
people  utterl}'  opposed  to 
the  execution  of  the  laws 
which  he  had  been  so  prom- 
inent in  cau.sing  to  be  pas.sed,  he  spoke  to  the  ques- 
tion with  such  eloquence  that  the  meeting  resolved 
unanimously  to  carry  into  effect  the  provisions  of 
the  laws  of  congress,  and  the  confusion    and  out- 
break were  at  ah  end.     In  1854  Mr.  Douglas  intro- 
duced into  the  senate  the  Kansas  and  Nebraska  bill, 
which    aroused   another  whirlwind   of  aiUagonism 
throughout  the  Xorth.  in  the  com-.se  of  which  he  was 
fiercely  and  savagely  denounced  by  all  abolitionists 
for  advocating  the  principle  that  the  people  of  the  ter- 
ritories might  have  slavery  if  they  wanted  it,  and 
should  not  be  compelled  to  if  they  did  not  want  it. 
He  was  burned  and  hanged  in  cfHgy  in  every  town, 
village  and  hamlet  in  the  United  States  where  an  abo- 
litionist could  be  foimd.      "He  coidd  ride  from  Bos- 
ton to  Chicago  by  the  light  of  his  lila/.ini:  ctHgy  in 
the  night  and  in  sight  of  his  hanging  eftigy  by  day 
upon  every  tree  that  he  passed."     Arrived  in  Chi- 
cago, to  give  an  account  of  his  legislation,  Douglas 
found  himself  confronted  by  a  howling  mob,  whom 
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he  addressed  for  four  hours  with  reason,  appeal  and 
invective,  without  tlie  least  effect,  and  he  finally, 
with  a  characteristic  comment  upon  the  nature  of 
the  gathering,  retired  unheard.     Later,  however,  he 
succieeded  in  bringing  the  people  to  their  .senses  and 
obtaining  from  them  the  consideration  of  the  ques- 
tions at  Issue  from  the  standpoint  of  cimimon  sense, 
instead  of  that   of  popular  emotional   excitement. 
Episodes  in  Mr.   Douglas's  political  life  while  can- 
vasses were  going  on  in  the  slate  of  Illinois  were 
his  remarkable  oratorical  combats  with  Abra- 
ham  Lincoln,  on   the  stiunp   throughout   the 
principal  towns  and  cities  of  the  state.     These 
battles  of  intellectual  giants  attracted  the  at-        ^ 
tention  of   the  entire   country  wlienever  they 
occurred.  His  last  election  to  the  I'nited  States 
.senate  was  preceded  by  such  a  joint  debate,  ex- 
tending through  the  most  important  districts 
of  the  state,  and  in  which  it  was  dilbcult  to  say 
at  any  one  time  which  of  the  great  orators  was 
successful.     The  fact  that  the  question  was  de- 
cided in  the  legislature  gave  Mr.  Douglas  the 
election,  although  there  was  a  republican  pop- 
ular majority   of  4.0(10   votes   fin-   Mr. 
Lincoln.     The  outbreak  of  the  war  of 
the  rebellion  brought  Mr.  Douglas  into 
the  thick  of  the  ditliculty.     He  traveled 
through   the   Southern   states  in   1860, 
denying  the  right  of  secession  and  assert- 
ing that  the  government  was  a  national 
one  which  could  not  be  dissolved  by  the 
actionof  oneornioreof  the  .states.   In  the 
senate  he  sustained  Mr.  Lincoln  with  all 
his  force,  and  during  his  last  illness,  he 
dictated  the  most  urgent  re(piests  for  his 
constituents  and  the  citizens  of  Illinois  to  hold  fast 
to  the  Union.     He  was  married  in  1847  to  Martha 
Martin,  daughter  of  Col.  Robert  Martin,  of  Rocking- 
ham county,  N.  C.     His  wife  died  .Ian.   10,   1853, 
and  he  married  again  in  Noveml)er,  IK.'rfi,   Adele, 
daughter  of  .lames  JIadison  Culls,  of  AVashingtou, 
D.  ('.,  who  after  his  death  became  the  wife  of  Gen. 
Robert  Williams,    U.   S.  A.     5Ir.  Douglas  died  in 
Chicago,  III.,  June  3,  1861.      The  life  of  .Air,  Doug- 
las wils  written  by  James  W.  Slieehan,  and   pub- 
lished in  New  York,  1860,  and  by  Henry  M.  Flint, 
Philadeljihia,    1809.      His   remains   rest"  beneath   a 
splendid  monument  on  the  banks  of  Lake  Michigan. 
GRCW,  Galusha  Aaron,  speaker  of  the  house 
of  rejiresentatives,  was  born  at  .-Vshford,  AVindham 
Co.,  Conn.,  Aug.  31,  1823.     After  graduating  from 
Amherst  in  1844,  he  read  law  at 
Montrose,  Pa.,  and  in  1847  settled 
in   Towanda,  Pa.,   and   formed  a 
liartnership  with   David  Wilmot, 
aiulior    of    the     famous   proviso. 
In  1850  he  was  elected  to  congress 
by  a  fusion  of  free-soil  antl  pro- 
slavery    democrats,  and    hail   the 
honor'of  being  the  youngest  mem- 
ber of  that  body.     'Though  chosen 
as  a  compromise  candidate,  he  soon 
became  as  strong  an  opponent  of 
slavery  as  Jlr.  Wilmot,  whom  he 
had   succeeded,  and  after  keeping 
his  seat  for  three  terms  as  a  demo- 
crat, held  it  for  three  more  as  a  re- 
publican.    He  was  a  zealous  advo- 
cate  of  the   Homestead   bill,  and 
carried  it  in  1862.  after  ten  years' 
urgency.     He  did  much  work  on 
cornmittees,  and  was  cbiiinnan  of  that  on  the  terri- 
tories 1857-61.      During  his  last  term,  1861-63,  he 
was  speaker  of  the  house,  who.se  thanks  he  received 
on  retiring.     He  attended  the  national  conventions 
of  his  pariy  in  1864  and  1868,  and  was  chairman  of 
the  state  committee  during  the  campaign  which  re- 
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suited  iu  Gen.  Grant's  first  election  to  the  presidency. 
From  1871  to  1875  he  lived  at  Houston,  Tex.,  and 
was  president  of  a  railway  in  those  parts.  In  1876, 
after  making  many  campaign  speeches,  he  declined 
the  mission  to  Russia.  His  later  years  have  been 
spent  in  his  adopted  state.  He  is  now  (1892)  living 
at  Glenwood,  Susquehanna  Co.,  Pa. 

FOOT,  Solomon,  senator,  was  horn  in  Corn- 
wall, Addison  Co.,  Vt.,  Nov.  19,  1803.  He  was 
graduated  from  Jliddlcbury  College  in  1826,  became 
principal  of  the  Castleton  Seminary  the  following 
year,  a  tutor  in  the  University  of  Vermont  iu  1837, 
and  for  three  years  from  1838  was  professor  of  nat- 
ural philosophy  in  the  Vermont 
Academy  at  Castleton.  In  the 
meantime  he  studied  law,  was 
admitted  to  the  bar  iu  1831,  and 
settled  in  practice  at  Rutland, 
Vt.  Apart  from  his  profession 
he  was  a  conspicuous  leader  in 
the  political  ailairs  of  his  town, 
which  he  represented  in  the  leg- 
islatures of  1833,  1836-38,  and 
1847,  serving  as  speaker  of  the 
house  during  the  last  two  terms. 
In  1836  he  was  a  delegate  to  the 
.stale  constitutional  convention, 
and  was  in  the  same  year  ap- 
pointed state  attorney  for  Rut- 
land, holding  the  office  for  .six 
years.  He  was  sent  to  congress 
in  1843  as  a  whig,  and  held  his 
seat  until  1847,  when  he  resumed 
his  profession.  In  1849  he  was  elected  U.  S.  senator, 
taking  his  seat  in  1851,  and  .serving  until  his  death. 
He  was  chairman  of  important  committees,  and  pres- 
ident pro  tempore  of  the  senate  during  a  part  of  the 
thirty-sixth  congress  in  Buchanan's  administration, 
and  the  whole  of  the  thirty-seventh  under  Lincoln. 
In  1854  Senator  Foot  joined  the  republican  ranks  and 
took  a  prominent  part  in  the  debates  of  the  most  ex- 
citing period  of  oiu'  national  history.  He  was  es- 
peciallj' active  in  the  discussions  on  the  admission  of 
Kansas  in  1858.  When  the  Brunswick  and  Florida 
railroad  company  was  organized,  about  1854,  he  was 
chosen  president  and  went  to  England  to  negotiate 
the  bonds  of  tlie  company.  Senator  Foot  died  in 
Washington  JNtarch  28,  1866. 

DA'VIS,  Garrett,  senator,  was  born  in  Mount 
Sterling,  Ky.,  Sept.  10,  1801.  He  received  a  clas- 
sical education,  and  afterward  supported  himself  by 
writing  in  the  coimty  and  circuit  courts  of  his  dis- 
trict. His  ambition  turning  toward  a  profession,  he 
prepared  for  the  bar,  was  admitted  in  1833,  and  es- 
tablished a  successfid  practice.  His  enthusiastic 
temperament  and  talent  as  a  public  speaker  soon 
made  him  prominent  in  politics,  and  in  1833  he  was 
elected  to  the  state  legislature  by  whig  constituents, 
and  twice  re-elected.  In  1839  he  took  a  prominent 
part  in  the  state  constitutional  convention,  was  then 
elected  to  congress  from  Kentucky,  serving  tintil 
1847.  Declining  a  re-election,  Mr.  Davis  returned 
home,  and  while  resuming  his  practice,  devoted  a 
large  share  of  his  time  to  the  .scientific  cultivation  of 
a  large  estate  with  so  great  success  as  to  become 
high  authority  on  agriculture.  As  a  Unionist  he 
made  a  strong  appeal  to  his  .state  in  favor  of  the 
national  government  and  succeeded  iu  influencing 
the  majority  against  the  act  of  secession.  In  1861 
he  was  sent  to  the  U.  S.  senate  and  re-elected  for 
the  term  ending  in  1873,  serving,  during  his  first 
term,  on  the  committees  on  foreign  relations,  terri- 
tories, claims  and  pensions.  Mr.  Davis  had  ac- 
quired a  reputation  for  learning,  and  in  1864  was 
made  a  regent  for  the  Smithsonian  Institution.  In  the 
senate  he  was  a  prominent  debater  on  all  the  issues 


that  grew  out  of  the  troubled  state  of  the  country, 
his  speeches  sometimes  holding  the  house  for  hours 
b}'  their  impassioned  earnestness,  learning  and  sar- 
casm. Though  in  favor  of  prosecuting  the  war  for 
maintaining  the  Union,  he  opposed  all  measures  by 
congress  for  dealing  wit  h  the  negro  by  emancipation 
or  otherwise,  asserted  that  property,  considering  the 
negro  as  such,  was  a  matter  of  state  or  domestic  in- 
stitution, and  stigmatized  the  confiscation  act  as  a 
measure  as  gigantic  as  the  war  itself,  involving  six 
millions  of  jieople  and  ju-operty  of  nearly  .$5,000,- 
000,000.     He  (lied  iu  Paris,  Ky.,  Sept.  23,  1872. 

BAKER,  Edward  Dickenson,  senator  and  sol- 
dier, was  born  iu  London  Feb.  24, 1811.  His  father  set- 
tled in  Philadelphia  among  the  Quakers  about  1815, 
but,  dying  a  few  years  later,  left  Edward  and  a  young- 
er brother  alone  and  without  provision.  The  elder  lad 
found  a  means  of  support  for  both  in  a  weaving  fac- 
tory, and  in  his  leisure  moments  supplied  the  needs 
of  his  eager  mind  for  knowledge  by  extensive  read- 
ing. At  the  age  of  nineteen,  with  his  brother  and  a 
few  dollars,  he  started  for  the  new  West,  and  selected 
Springfield.  111.,  as  his  home.  Amid  his  struggles  with 
poverty  and  the  lack  of  an  early  educatit)n,  he  com- 
pleted the  study  of  law,  and  established  a  practice  in 
Greene  county,  in  which  he  became  noted  among 
the  leading  advocates  in  the  state.  A  talent  for  ora- 
tory and  an  intense  interest  in  public  affairs  soon  at- 
tracted him  into  the  broader  field  of  politics,  and 
in  1837  he  was  sent  to  the  legislature  b_y  the  whig 
party,  and  then  to  the  state  senate,  serving  from 
1840  until  1844.  In  the  latter  year  he  was  elected  to 
congress,  where  he  became  one  of 
the  leaders  of  his  party,  but  left 
his  seat  in  1846  to  raise  a  com- 
pany of  Illinois  volunteers  for  the 
Mexican  war.  Taking  command 
as  colonel,  he  left  his  company  on 
the  Rio  Grande  long  enough  to 
return  to  congress  and  give  his 
influence  and  vote  for  tlie  pros- 
ecution of  the  war.  Resuming 
his  command  on  the  march  to 
Vera  Cruz,  he  served  as  one  of 
the  most  brilliant  officers  of  the 
army  in  all  the  actions  on  the 
route  to  Mexico.  At  Cerro  Gordo 
he  succeeded  to  the  command 
of  Gen.  Shields's  brigade,  which 
he  led  until  the  close  of  the  war. 
Upon  his  return  to  Illinois  he 
was  again  elected  to  congress, 
serving"  from  1849  until  "1851. 
Declining  a  re-election,  he  removed  to  San  Francisco, 
where  he  became  distinguished  as  the  head  of  the 
bar,  and  as  one  of  the  most  eloquent  speakers  in  the 
state.  In  1860  he  removed  to  Oregon,  and  was  sent 
to  the  U.  S.  senate  by  the  united  votes  of  the  repub- 
licans and  Douglas  democrats.  In  all  lueasures  re- 
lating to  the  approaching  crisis  he  proved  himself  a 
firm  supporter  of  the  national  government,  and  the 
most  effective  orator  of  the  senate.  In  the  extra  ses- 
sion of  congress,  called  July  4,  1861,  Mr.  Baker  ap- 
proved, as  the  personal  and  political  friend  of  the 
president,  of  every  measure  of  his  administration 
pertaining  to  the  existing  troubles  of  the  country, 
and  adds,  in  a  debate  on  the  resolution  to  approve 
the  acts  of  tlie  president,  "I  propose  to  lend  the 
whole  power  of  the  country,  arms,  men,  money,  and 
place  them  in  his  hands  with  authority  almost  un- 
limited until  the  end  of  the  .struggle."  When  the 
opening  blow  was  struck  at  Fort  Sumter,  at  a  great 
mass-meeting  in  LTnion  Square,  New  York,  Apr. 
20th,  he  made  a  thrilling  appeal  for  the  preservation 
of  the  Union,  and  loyally  devoted  the  rest  of  his  life 
to  his  couiUry's  cause.  Raising  the  "California" 
regiment  in  New  York  and  Philadelpliia,  he  entered 
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the  war.  At  the  fatal  battle  of  Ball's  Bluff  ho  lofl 
his  l)rij:ade  with  undaunted  courage  under  a  galling 
fire  from  the  enemy,  and  fell  pierced  with  several 
wounds  Oct.  21.  1861. 

SLIDELL,  John,  senator  and  Confederate  com- 
missioner to  France,  was  born  in  New  York  about 
1793.  He  was  graduated  from  Columbia  in  1810, 
was  for  a  time  in  business,  turned  to  the  law,  and 
from  181!)  practiced  with  much  success  at  New  Or- 
leans. He  was  often  in  lh<'  legislalure.  U.  S.  district 
attorney  for  his  adopted  state  182'J-3t),  a  defeated 
candidate  for  congress  in  1828.  and  for  the  senate  in 
1834  and  1849.  His  views  were  of  the  e.xtremest 
Southern  type,  and  they  caused  his  election  to  con- 
gress in  1843.  On  the  expiration 
of  his  term  he  was  accredited  as 
minister  to  Mexico  by  President 
Polk  in  NovemlK'r,  184.'),  to  settle 
the  ditticullies  about  Texas;  but 
tliat  republic  would  not  receive 
him.  In  18.")3  President  Pierce 
offered  him  a  mission  to  Central 
America;  a  few  months  later  his 
ambition  was  gralitied  by  an  elec- 
tion to  the  senate.  Here  he  was 
active  on  committees, tliough  little 
known  as  a  speaker,  and  came  to 
be  regarded  as  one  of  the  leaders 
of  southern  opinion.  He  Avas  re- 
elected in  K^.'JO,  and  withdrew 
Feb.  4,  1801,  after  the  secession 
of  his  state.  Early  in  the  fall 
he  and  .Tames  Murray  JIason, 
of  Virginia,  were  sent  abroad  to 
procure  tlie  recognition  of  tlje 
Confederacy  by  France  and  England.  At  Havana 
they  took  passage  on  the  British  mail  steamer 
Trent.  Their  vessel  was  stopped  in  the  Baliama 
channel,  Nov.  8th,  by  Capt.  Charles  Wilkes  ((|,  v.) 
of  the  U.  S.  frigate  San  Jacinto,  who  to<ik  the  com- 
missioners, despite  their  protests,  to  Boston,  where 
they  were  eontined  in  Fort  Warren.  This  rasli  act 
phu'cd  the  government  in  a  position  of  great  dilli- 
culty.  Warmly  supported  by  public  clamor  at 
home,  it  was  deeply  resented  by  Great  Britain,  and 
known  to  be  contrary  to  the  law  of  nations,  as  inter- 
preted and  insisted  "on  by  the  United  States  In  for- 
mer years.  The  adroitness"  of  Secretary  Seward  found 
a  way  to  yield,  and  thus  avoid  a  foreign  war  with- 
out sacrilicing  the  national  dignity  or  affronting  the 
general  patriotic  feeling.  .Jan.  I,'l8(i2,  tlie  pris^mers 
were  released.  Slidcll  soon  reached  Paris,  where 
he  failed  to  effect  his  main  purpose,  but  managed  to 
negotiate  a  large  Confederate  loan.  He  also  tried  to 
obtain  vessels  for  the  use  of  his  government,  but 
without  success.  On  this  head  see  J.  Bisrelow's 
"France  and  the  Confederate  Navy"  (1888).  He 
never  returned  to  America,  but  lived  in  England 
until  his  death  at  London  .July  29,  1871. 

MASON,  James  Murray,  senator  and  Con 
federate  ciimmissioner,  was  born  on  Mason's  Isl- 
and, Fairfax  Co.,  W.  Va.,  Nov.  3,  1798.  He  was 
a  grandson  of  George  Mason,  a  celebrated  Virginia 
patriot  of  the  American  revolution,  and  a  close 
friend  of  George  Washington.  .James  M.  Mason 
was  gi-adnated  from  the  University  of  Pennsylvania 
in  1818,  and  subsequently  studied  law  at  Willi.am 
and  Mary  College,  Virgfnia,  and  after  being  ad- 
mitted to  the  bar  practiced  law  at  Winchester,  Va 
In  1826  he  was  elected  to  the  state  legislature,  and 
continuously  re-elected  until  1832.  He  was  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Virginia  constitutional  convention  in  1829, 
and  in  1833  .served  as  a  presidential  elector  on  the 
Jackson  ticket,  and  was  elected  to  congress  as  a 
Jackson  democrat  in  that  year,  and  declined  re-elec- 
tion at  the  end  of  his  terin,  preferring  to  return  to 
his  law  practice.     The  Virginia  legislature  elected 


him  to  fill  an  unexpired  term  in  the  U.  S.  senate  in 
1847,  and  he  was  re-elected  twice.  His  term  would 
have  expired  in  1863,  but  he  resigned  his  seat  in 
1861  to  cast  his  fortunes  with  the  Confederacy.  The 
fourteen  years  of  his  career  as  a  senator  were  not 
records  of  brilliant  speeches  and  measures,  but 
were  rather  stamped  with  an  ability  for  hard  work. 
He  served  as  chairman  of  the  cominittee  on  foreign 
relations  for  ten  years.  He  was  a  thorough  demo- 
crat, and  a  strict  constructionist  of  the  state's  rights 
scliool,  was  the  author  of  the  fugitive  slave  law  in 
18.50,  and  throughout  his  career  as  a  senator  strongly 
oppo.sed  anti-slavery  agitation.  As  soon  as  he  re-sign- 
ed his  seat  in  the  IT.  S.  senate  he  was  elected  to  the 
Confederate  congress,  and  ap- 
pointed with  .Toim  Slidell  com- 
missioner from  tlie  Confederate 
States  to  England  and  France. 
lie  sailed  from  Charleston,  S.  C'., 
for  Cuba,  Oct.  12,  1861,  and  reach- 
ed Havana  safely,  w  here  he  and 
JIaj.  .Slidell  were  received  with 
due  form  by  the  cajitain-general. 
Tlie  two  commissioners  engaged 
passage  on  the  British  mail  steam- 
er Trent,  and  were  ca|)tiired  by 
Capt.  Charles  Wilkes,  of  the  U.  S. 
navy,  as  the  vessel  was  pa.ssing 
through  the  Bahama  Channel. 
They  were  brought  to  Boston, 
and  incarcerated  in  Fort  War- 
ren, Boston  harbor,  but  after- 
ward, on  demand  of  the  British 
government,  they  were  released, 
J;in.  2,  1862.  and  immediately 
proceeded  on  their  mission  to  Europe,  where,  until  the 
clos(!  of  the  civil  war,  they  actively  pushed  the  claims 
of  the  Confederacy  for  recognition.  Senator  Mason 
spent  several  years  in  Canada  after  the  cessation  of 
hostilities,  but  in  1868  returned  to  his  home  in  Vir- 
ginia, where  his  eventful  life  was  peacefully  brought 
to  :i  close.  Iledied  at  .Alexandria,  Va..  .Vjir.  28.  1^(71. 
KING,  Preston,  .senator,  was  born  in  O.udcn.s- 
burg,  N.  v..  Oct.  14,  1806.  He  was  graduated  from 
Union  College  with  honors  in  1827,  was  admitted  to 
the  bar  a  few  years  later,  and  achieved  a  large  jirac- 
tice  in  St.  Lawrence  county.  His  taste  early  inclined 
him  to  political  life,  and  in  1830  he  established  and 
edited  the  "St.  Lawrence  Republican,"  in  which  he 
strongly  supported  the  administration  of  Andrew 
Jackson.  The  following  year  he  was  ajipointed 
postmaster  of  Ogden-sburg,  but  i-esigued  in  1834  to 
take  his  seat  in  the  a.ssembly,  and  served  through 
four  terms.  From  1843  until  1847  he  was  a  member 
of  congress,  and  served  also  from  1849  until  18.53. 
Though  he  was  a  zealous  democrat,  and  had  almo.st 
reached  the  leadership  of  his  party,  he  left  it  in  18.54 
and  joined  the  republicans,  who  nominated  him  for 
secretary  of  state  the  next  year.  He  supported  Fre- 
mont in"  18,56,  and  in  18,57  was  elected  to  the  U.  S. 
senate,  serving  until  1863,  and  doing  important  work 
as  chairman  of  the  committee  on  revolutionary  pen- 
sions, also  as  chairman  of  the  national  republican 
committee.  In  the  debate  on  the  naval  appropria- 
tion bill  in  1861  he  stronirl.V  advocated  the  adoption 
of  measures  to  provide  for  the  defence  of  the  country 
by  war,  if  necessary,  and  upheld  President  Lincoln 
in  all  the  acts  of  his  admini.stration.  Senator  King 
removed  to  New  York  city,  in  1863,  and  resumed  his 
practice.  In  1864he  wasapresideutial  elector,  and  the 
same  year  a  delegate  to  the  Baltimore  convention, 
where  he  exerted  a  powerful  influence  in  favor  of 
Andrew  .Johnson  as  vice-president.  When  Jlr.  John- 
son became  president  he  made  Mr.  King  collector  of 
the  port  of  New  York.  He  assumed  his  duties  in  the 
summer  of  1865,  but  the  responsibilities  of  the  office 
and  some  financial  difficulties  unbalanced  his  mind. 
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and  he  deliberately  committed  suicide  by  jumping 
from  a  feny-boat  iu  the  Hudson  river,  Nov.  12, 18fi5. 
Mr.  King  was  highly  esteemed  by  the  public  for  his 
integrity,  the  conscientious  discharge  of  puWic  duties, 
and  above  all  for  his  purity  of  character. 

COWAN,  Edgar,  senator,  was  born  in  Sewick- 
ley,  Westmoreland  Co.,  Pa.,  Sept.  19,  1815.  With 
but  little  education,  he  supported  himself  in  early 
life  as  clerk,  boat-builder  and  school-teacher,  but 
found  means  that  enabled  him  to  enter  Franklin 
College,  Ohio,  and  was  graduated  in  1839.  Making 
Greensburg,  Pa.,  his  home,  he  relinquished  the 
study  of  medicine  for  that  of  law,  and  being  admit- 
ted to  the  bar  in  1842,  was  a  successful  practitioner 
in  his  section  during  the  ne.\t  twenty  years.  Hav- 
ing strong  party  convictions  which  he  expressed  with 
fearlessness  and  great  readiness  in  debate,  Mr. 
Cowan  was  naturally  drawn  into  political  life,  and 
in  1860  was  chosen  a  presidential  elector.  In  1861 
he  was  sent  to  the  U.  S.  senate  by  the  people's  party, 
serving  until  1867,  and  showing  great  ability  on 
questions  brought  up  for  debate.  He  was  chosen 
chairman  of  committees  on  patents,  finance,  and 
agriculture,  and  a  member  of  the  judiciary  com- 
mittee. In  the  extra  session  of  1861,  he  opposed  the 
confiscation  act,  maintaining  that  it  was  in  direct 
conflict  with  the  constitution  of  the  United  States, 
and  in  the  debate  on  tl)e  electoral  vote  of  Louisiana, 
said  that  any  action  intended  to  prevent  that  state 
from  voting  would  be  a  breach  of  faith  on  the  part 
of  the  national  government.  He  was  a  delegate 
to  the  Philadelphia  national  union  convention  of 
1866,  and  in  186T  was  appointed  liy  President  John- 
son minister  to  Austria,  but  was  not  confirmed. 
From  the  senate  he  returned  to  his  profession  at 
Greensburg,  where  he  died  Aug.  29,  18.S5. 

WADE,  Benjamin  Franklin,  senator,  was 
born  near  Springfield,  Mass.,  Oct.  27,  1800.  He  came 
of  English  descent,  an  ancestor,  Jonathan  AVade, 
having  emigrated  from  Norfolk,  Eng.,  and  settled 
in  Massachusetts  in  1682.  James 
Wade,  the  father  of  Benjamin  F., 
was  a  soldier  iu  tlie  revolution, 
who  removed  to  Ohio  about  1820. 
His  wife  was  a  woman  of  remark- 
able intelligence  and  ambition, 
and  she  directed  the  largest  part 
of  the  education  of  young  Ben- 
jamin. Tliere  were  no  schools 
of  any  account  on  the  frontier, 
besides  which  he  was  as  a  boy 
obliged  to  work  hard  on  the  farm, 
and  even  drove  cattle  as  far  as 
Pliiladclphia  fora  market.  In  1823 
he  was  able  to  go  to  Albany,  N.  Y . , 
where  he  lived  two  years,  support- 
ing himself  by  whatever  work  he 
could  obtain,  and  stud3'ing  medi- 
cine with  some  idea  of  entering 
that  profession.  At  one  time  he 
worked  as  a  day  laborer  on  the  Eric  canal,  but 
after  a  time  he  was  able  to  make  some  money  by 
teaching,  and  so,  in  one  way  and  another,  he  picked 
up  the  English  branches  of  education,  and  on  I'eturn- 
ing  to  Ohio  began  to  stiidy  law.  He  followed  this 
assiduously  for  two  years,  when  he  was  admitted  to 
the  bar,  beginning  to  practice  in  1827  at  Jefferson, 
().  In  1831  he  entered  into  partnership  with  Joshua 
R.  Giddiugs,  an  association  which  thus  brought  to- 
gether two  of  the  most  original  and  able  political 
leaders  of  their  time.  In  1835  Mr.  Wade  ran  for 
prosecuting  attorney  of  Ashtabula  county  and  was 
elected,  holding  the  office  for  two  years.  Long  be- 
fore this  he  had  begun  to  interest  himself  in  politics 
as  a  whig,  and  in  1837  was  chosen  by  that  party  a 
member  of  the  state  senate.  He  was  noted  for  his 
strenuous  opposition  to  divorce,  and  he  succeeded  in 


obtaining  the  passage  of  a  bill  by  which  the  legis- 
lature was  dejirived  of  the  power  of  granting  divorces, 
which  it  had  hitherto  held.  In  1839,  when  commis- 
sioners from  the  southern  states  were  going  about 
trying  to  influence  legislatures  of  the  free  states  to 
pass  strong  fugitive  slave  laws,  the  question  came 
up  in  the  legislature  of  Ohio  and  such  a  law  was 
passed,  but  Mr.  Wade's  determined  fight  against  it  re- 
sulted in  making  it  practically  ineffective.  In  1841 
Mr.  Wade  was  re-elected  to  the  state  senate,  where 
he  continued  to  do  good  work  and  to  gain  strength 
with  experience.  In  1847  the  legislature  made  him 
presiding  judge  of  the  third  judicial  district  of  Ohio, 
and  he  was  still  serving  in  this  capacity  when,  on 
March  15,  1851,  he  was  elected  a  member  of  the  U.  S. 
senate.  He  had  for  his  colleague  Salmon  P.  Chase, 
afterward  chief  justice  of  the  U.  S.  supreme  court, 
but  of  his  stripe  in  politics  the  number  was  very 
few.  Hannibal  Hamlin,  of  Maine,  Charles  Sumner, 
of  Ma.s,sachu.setls,  John  P.  Hale,  of  New  Hampshire, 
William  H.  Seward,  of  New  York,  and  a  few  others 
formed  the  small  anti-slavery  minority,  among  whom 
Ben  Wade  soon  became  known  as  a  leader.  Mean- 
while, on  the  Southern  side,  or  "on  the  fence,"  there 
were  such  men  as  Jere  Clemens,  of  Alabama; 
"Duke"  Gwin,  of  California;  Stephen  A.  Douglas, 
of  Illinois;  Henry  Cla}',  of  Kentucky;  Lewis  Cass, 
of  Michigan;  David  R.  Atchison,  of  Missouri;  James 
A.  Bayard,  of  Delaware;  Stephen  B.  Mallory,  of 
Florida;  R.  Barnwell  Rliett,  of  South  Carolina;  and 
Robert  M.  T.  Hunter  and  James  M.  Mason,  of  Vir- 
ginia, with  Samuel  Houston  and  Thomas  J.  Rusk, 
of  Texas,  to  complete  the  list.  By  these  senators, 
all  men  of  acknowledged  ability,  position  and  expe- 
rience, it  was  soon  discovered  that  a  power  had  come 
upon  the  floor  of  the  senate.  Ben  Wade  fought  the 
Kansas-Nebraska  bill  in  1854,  and  the  LecomptOQ 
constitution  of  1858.  He  was  an  advocate  of  the  re- 
peal of  the  fugitive  slave  law,  and  when  Preston  S. 
Brooks  made  his  dastardly  attack  on  Charles  Sum- 
ner, and  Senator  Toombs  announced  his  ajiproval  of 
the  act,  Ben  Wade  at  once  made  a  powerful  speech, 
in  which  he  dared  the  Southern  senators  to  personal 
combat,  if  such  were  their  will,  and  later,  Simon 
Cameron,  Zachariah  Chandler  and  Benjamin  P. 
Wade  made  a  solemn  compact  to  challenge  any 
Southerner  who  insulted  them  either  personally  or 
by  insulting  the  North.  When  the  civil  war  began, 
Mr.  AVade  Vas  earnest  in  his  recommendation  of  its. 
vigoroiis  prosecution  on  the  part  of  the  North.  He 
was  chairman  of  the  joint  committee  on  the  conduct 
of  the  war  in  1861-62.  and  it  chanced  that  he  was 
present  at  the  disgraceful  flight  of  Union  soldiers 
after  the  first  battle  of  Bull  Run.  With  a  luunber  of 
other  congressmen,  he  viewed  the  hurrying  fugitives, 
and  it  is  said  that  at  his  suggestion  seven  of  them, 
with  revolvei-s,  for  some  time  withstood  the  stream 
of  fugitives  at  a  point  near  Fairfax  CJourt-House.  In 
1862."Mr.  Wade  being  chairman  of  the  conunittee  on 
territories,  he  reported  a  bill  for  the  abolition  of 
slavery  therein.  Mr.  Wade  was  a  constant  and  faith- 
ful friend  to  the  administration,  although  in  some 
instances  he  criticised  or  even  opposed  its  acts.  In 
1867  Mr.  Wade  was  president  pro  tern,  of  the  senate, 
and  acting  vice-president  of  the  United  States.  His 
advice  to  "President  Johnson  was  to  try  a  few  of  the 
Confederate  leaders  for  treason  and  pardon  tlie  rest. 
He  differed  with  Johnson  on  a  plan  of  reconstruction, 
and  in  the  impeachment  trial  of  the  latter  Mr. 
AVade  voted  for  conviction.  He  left  the  senate  in 
1869  to  give  place  to  Allen  G.  Thurman,  and  settled 
at  his  home  iu  Jefferson,  O.  AVhen  President  Grant 
sent  out  his  St.  Domingo  expedition  in  1871,  Mr. 
AVade  was  one  of  the  members.  Afterward  he  was 
appointed  attorney  for  the  Northern  Pacific  railroad. 
He  was  devoted  in  his  advocacy  of  Rutherford  B. 
Hayes  as  a  candidate  for  the  presidency,  but  was 
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deadly  opposed  to  him  as  to  his  administration  in 
regard  to  the  Soutliern  states.  Mr.  Wade  was  re- 
markable tV)r  liis  ma.ssive  niggedncss  of  character  as 
well  as  physique;  a  man  of  stern,  uncompromising 
honesty,  pure  and  patriotic  purpose  ;  his  personal 
courage  was  imquestioned,  as  a  great  many  of  the 
Southern  tire-eaters  in  congress  were  perfectly  wil- 
ling to  admit.  As  an  orator  he  was  unpolished,  but 
forcible  an<l  ettVctive.  Throughout  tlie  country,  the 
name  of  "old  Hen  Wade"  was  licld  in  respect  and 
even  atfection  by  those  who  knew  his  line  traits  of 
character  and  his  great  ability  as  a  public  man.  Mr. 
Wade  died  in  .Jetferson,  O.,  March  2,  1878. 

FOSTER,  La  Fayette  Sabine,  senator,  was 
born  at  Franklin,  Conn.,  Nov.  22,  1806.  His  father 
was  a  revohuionarv  officer,  who  was  a  descendant, 
on  his  mother's  side,  of  Capt.  Miles  Standi.sli,  of  the 
Plymouth  (New  England)  colony.  The  father  serv- 
ed with  distinction  at  the  battles  of  W'liite  l^lains, 
Stillwater,  and  Saratoga.  Having 
act|uiretl  the  means  to  pay  for  his 
college  education  by  teaching,  the 
son  was  graduated  from  Brown  Uni- 
versity, ii.  I.,  in  lS28,witli  the  high- 
est honors.  lie  studied  law,  and  was 
admitted  to  the  bar  at  C'enterville, 
Md., where  he  was  tcacliing,  in  18;i0. 
Having  returned  to  Connecticut,  he 
completed  his  legal  studies  in  the 
office  of  Calvin  Goddanl,  at  Nor- 
wich, Conn.,  and  was  admitted  to 
the  bar  in  tliat  stale,  in  18;il.  He 
began  his  legal  practice  in  the  town 
of  Hampton,  Coini.,  but.  in  18:54,  set- 
tled at  Norwich. wliicli  continued  to 
be  his  place  of  residence.  In  1835  he 
edited  a  whig  paper,  the  Norwich 
' '  Republican. "  He  was  a  member  of 
the  C(mnecticut  gencrii,!  assembly  in 
1839-40-46-47-48, and  in  1854;  and 
speaker  of  the  Connecticut  house,  in  1847— 18, and  1854. 
Brown  University  gave  him  LL.D.  in  1851.  The 
same  year,  and  in  1852,  he  was  mayor  of  the  city  of 
Norwich.  May  19, 1854,  he  was  elected  U.  S.  senator 
from  Connecticiu,  by  the  votes  of  whigs  and  f ree-soil- 
ers,  for  the  term  commencing  in  1855  and  ending  in 
1861.  He  served  as  a  member  of  tlie  standing  com- 
mittees on  ]iubllc  lands,  pensions,  and  the  judiciary. 
Mr.  Foster  delivered  a  strong  speech  in  the  senate, 
June  25,  1856,  against  the  repeal  of  the  Missouri 
Compromise,  and,  in  1858,  opjjosed  the  admission  of 
Kansas  into  the  Union  with  her  Leeompton  consti- 
tution. He  identified  himself  with  the  national  re- 
publican party  at  its  organization  in  1856,  and,  in 
1860,  was  re-elected  U.  S.  senator,  his  tei'm  expiring 
in  1867.  During  the  thirty-seventh  and  thirty-eighth 
congresses,  he  was  chairman  of  the  standing  com- 
mittee on  pensions,  and  a  member  of  the  standing 
committees  on  revolutionary  claims,  private  land 
claims,  Indian  affairs,  and  foreign  relations.  At  the 
e.xtra  session  of  the  senate,  in  1865,  he  was  made 
president  pro  tern,  of  that  body,  and  the  death  of 
President  Abraham  Lincoln,  with  the  elevation  of 
Vice-President  Jolmson  to  the  presidency  as  3Ir. 
Lincoln's  successor,  made  him  acting  vice-president 
of  the  United  States.  As  a  member  of  a  senatorial 
special  committee,  he  traveled  on  the  western  L'nited 
States  plains,  investigating  the  condition  of  certain 
Indian  tribes,  during  the  subsequent  congressional 
recess.  He  withdrew  his  name  from  the  canvass  in 
Connecticut  for  nominees  to  the  U.  S.  senate,  in 
1866,  his  con.servative  political  course  during  his 
second  senatorial  terni  having  been  displeasing  to  a 
majority  of  the  republicans  in  the  state  legislat- 
ure. In  1869  he  was  elected  professor  in  the  law 
department  of  Yale  College,  but  declined  the  chair. 
He  did,  however,  in  1876,  deliver  a  course  of  lee- 
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tures  in  connection  with  that  department,  upon 
"Parliamentary  Law,  and  5Iethods  of  Legislation." 
In  1870  he  was  a  member  of  the  Connecticut  legis- 
lature from  NoiTvich,  and  speaker  of  its  hoase, 
but  resigned  the  position  in  .lune  of  that  year,  hav- 
ing been  elected  by  the  as.sembly  to  a  seat  on  the 
bench  of  the  supreme  court  of  the  state.  In  1873 
he  joined  the  liberal  republicans,  and  supported 
Horace  Greeley  for  U.  S.  jiresident.  He  ran  as 
a  democratic  candidate  for  the  U.  S.  congress,  in 
1874,  but  was  defeated.  He  reached  the  seventieth 
year  of  his  age  in  1876.  was  then  retired  from  his 
judgeship  by  state  con.stitutional  provision,  and  re- 
sumed his  law  practice  at  Norwich.  By  his  will  he 
endowed  a  professorship  of  English  law  at  Yale  Col- 
lege. He  gave  his  library  to  the  town  of  Norwich, 
and  his  house  for  the  use  of  the  Norwich  Free  Acad- 
emy,    lie  died  at  home  Sept.  19.  1880. 

TEN  EYCK,  John  Conover,  senator,  was  born 
in  Freeliold,  N.  J.,  March  12.  1814.  After  a  careful 
education  by  private  tutors  he  studied  law,  was  ad- 
mitted to  the  bar  in  1835,  and  established  an  exten- 
sive practice  at  Mount  Holly.  Becoming  noted  for 
liis  judicial  ojiinions  lie  was  made  prosecuting  attor- 
ney for  Burlington  county,  holding  office  for  ten 
years.  In  1844  he  served  as  a  delegate  to  the  state 
constitutional  convention.  Having  repudiated  his 
whig  convictions  in  1856,  he  was  elected  by  repidjli- 
can  constituents  to  the  United  States  senate  in  1859, 
doing  notable  work  in  t  he  committees  on  the  judiciary 
and  commerce*,  and  closing  his  term  of  service  in 
1865.  Mr.  Ten  Eyck  was  an  able  debater,  and  tools; 
a  prominent  part  in  the  debate  on  the  electoral  vote 
of  Louisiana.  In  1866  he  was  a  delegate  to  the  Phil- 
adelphia lovalists'  convention.  He  died  at  his  home 
in  :Mount  Holly,  N.  J.,  Aug.  24,  1879. 

FERRY,  Orris  Sanford,  senator,  was  born  in 
Bethel.  Fairtielil  Co.,  Conn.,  Aug.  15,  1833.  His 
father  was  a  hat  marud'acturcr,  and  when  a  boy, 
young  Ferry  was  apprenticed  to  that  business.  He 
soon  displayed  such  aversion  to  the  trade  that  his 
father  rele.-ised  liim  from  his  bonds,  and  allowed 
him  such  educational  atlvantagcs  as  enabled  him  to 
enter  Yale  College,  where  he  was  graduated  in  1844. 
He  pursued  the  study  of  the  law  under  eminent 
members  of  the  profes.sion  in  his 
native  county,  and  in  1846  was  ad- 
mitted to  practice.  Mr.  Ferry  took 
higli  rank  as  a  counsel  and  advo- 
cate, and  at  an  early  age  was  viewed 
as  being  in  the  front  rank  of  his 
profession.  He  hail  a  mai'ked 
power  in  analysis,  while  his  mag- 
netism and  oratory  gave  him  great 
strength  with  the  court  and  jury, 
and  as  a  platform  speaker  he  was 
believeil  to  have  no  superior  and 
few  equals  in  the  state.  In  1847 
he  was  appointed  lieutenant-colonel 
of  the  Connecticut  state  militia, 
and  in  1849  was  made  judge  of 
probate,  a  po.sition  which  he  held 
until  1856.  He  was  at  that  time 
an  ardent  partisan,  and  was  elect- 
ed to  the  state  senate  in  1855  and 
again  in  1856,  as  a  member  of  the 
party  then  known  as  American,  which  was  at  that 
time"  in  the  ascendant.  His  talents  gave  him  a  con- 
spicuous position  among  its  leaders,  since  as  a  tacti- 
cian he  was  remarkable,  and  as  a  debater  had  all 
the  weapons  of  logic  at  his  command,  and  wielded 
them  with  great  power.  He  rose  to  fame  as  a  legis- 
lator, and  in  1857  was  candidate  of  the  republican 
party  for  congress,  but  was  defeated.  In  1859  he 
was  again  nominated  and  elected  a  member  of  the 
36th  congress,  in  which  he  took  a  prominent  place, 
and  upon  the  breaking  out  of  the  civil  war,  was  ap- 
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pointed  one  of  the  celebrated  committee  of  tliiity- 
tliree,  organized  to  consider  tlie  condition  and  rela- 
tion of  the  seceded  states,  but  he  was  enthusiastic 
and  very  patriotic,  and  entered  the  Union  army  as  col- 
onel of  the  5th  regiment  of  Connecticut  volunteers. 
On  March  17,  1863,  President  Lincoln  commissioned 
him  a  brigadier-general,  and  he  served  in  that  capac- 
ity in  the  army  until  near  the  close  of  the  war.  In 
1866  Jlr.  Ferry  was  elected  to  the  senate  of  the 
United  States,  and  was  re-elected  in  1872.  In  that 
body  he  held  the  highest  honors.  When  he  spoke 
he  spoke  as  a  statesrnan  and  not  as  a  politician,  nor 
was  he  in  any  sense  an  office-seeker.  His  speeches 
in  the  senate  were  marked  with  great  clearness  of 
expression  and  force  of  argument,  and  always  de- 
manded attention.  His  eloquence  was  that  wliich 
springs  from  his  own  strong  opinions  and  his  convic- 
tions of  duty.  During  his  entire  public  service, 
such  was  his  stern  integrity  that  he  was  placed  be- 
yond the  reach  even  of  temptation.  At  home  among 
his  fellow-citizens  he  had  great  influence  botli  as  a 
public  man  and  socially,  and  in  the  church  of  which 
he  was  a  devoted  member  he  taught  a  Bible  class, 
and  delivered  lectures  in  behalf  of  Cliristianity.  In- 
deed, in  the  later  j'ears  of  his  life,  ]Mr.  Ferry  was 
the  subject  of  strong  religious  convictions.  As  a 
lawyer  he  possessed  a  remarkably  disci  irainating 
legal  mind  and  a  thorough  understanding  of  the 
principles  of  the  common  law.  For  si.x  years  he 
served  on  the  committee  on  private  land  claims  in 
the  senate,  and  reports  were  made  liy  him  covering 
important  cases  and  comprelreudiug  questions  of  law 
and  fact  of  a  complicated  nature  where  lapse  of 
time  and  fraud  had  combined  to  obscure  truth  and 
ju.stice,  in  which  his  wonderful  intellectual  skill  and 
his  absolute  honesty  of  purpose  dissolved  all  doubt, 
and  arraj'ed  tlie  merits  of  the  case  in  clear  and  order- 
ly precisioii,  forcing  conviction.  He  was  re-elected 
to  the  senate  in  1872,  through  a  coalition  of  indepen- 
dent republicans  and  democrats,  but  he  liimself  op- 
posed the  liberal  republican  candidates  at  the  presi- 
dential election  of  that  year  led  by  Horace  Greeley. 
In  the  senate  Mr.  Ferry  was  chairman  of  the  com- 
mittee on  patents  and  a  meiuber  of  other  important 
committees.  During  the  reconstruction  period  he 
opposed  President  Johnson,  and  voted  against  him 
at  his  impeachment  trial.  Senator  Ferry  died  in 
Norwalk,  Conn.,  Nov.  31,  187"). 

HARRIS,  Ira,  senator,  was  born  May  31, 1803, 
at  Charleston,  Montgomery  Co.,  N.  Y.  He  was  the 
oldest  of  a  family  of  ten  children  of  Frederick 
Waterman  and  Lucy  (Hamilton) 
Harris.  In  1808  the  family  re- 
moved to  Cortland  county  and 
settled  upon  a  farm  of  some  400 
acres.  The  father  and  mother 
were  both  natives  of  the  state, 
being  of  English  ancestry  on 
the  father's  side  and  on  the 
mother's,  Scotch.  Ira  attended 
the  district  schools  of  the  ncigh- 
boi'hood  vmtil  1815,  when  he 
entered  tlie  academy  in  tlie  vil- 
lage of  Homer,  five  miles  dis- 
tant, where  he  prepared  for  col- 
lego,  and  in  September,  1823, 
entered  Union  College,  Sche- 
nectady, from  which  he  was 
graduated  with  the  first  houore 
in  1824.  He  had  started  to 
pursue  the  profession  of  law, 
and  accordingly  took  the  op- 
portunity to  enter  the  office  of 
Augustus  Donnelly  at  Homer,  where  he  remain- 
ed for  one  year.  He  then  removed  to  Albany  and 
entered  the  office  of  Chief  .lustice  Ambrose  Spencer, 
remaining  there  until  1827,  when  he  was  admitted  to 
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the  bar  and  began  his  professional  career  in  the  cap- 
ital. Soon  after,  he  engaged  in  a  partnership  with 
a  fellow-student  in  college,  Salem  Dutcher,  which 
continued  until  1842,  when,  on  Mr.  Dutcher's  remov- 
ing to  New  York.  Mr.  Harris  formed  a  partnership 
with  Julius  Rhoades.  In  1844  Mr.  Harris  was  elected 
to  represent  Albany  county  in  the  assembly,  and  in 
the  following  year  was  re-elected.  He  became  prom- 
inent in  debate  and  an  influential  member  of  the 
house.  In  1846  he  was  chosen  to  a  seat  in  the  con- 
vention of  that  year,  appointed  to  revise  the  consti- 
tution of  the  state.  In  the  autumn  of  the  same  year, 
he  was  elected  to  the  state  senate,  where  he  only  re- 
mained one  session,  having  been  elected  in  the  spring 
of  1847  justice  of  the  supreme  court  of  the  state  with 
a  four  years'  term.  Such  rapid  advancement  is  un- 
usual and  shows  the  high  position  that  Mr.  Harris 
had  ahead}'  reached  in  the  opinion  of  his  fellow-cit- 
izens. In  1851  he  was  re-elected  judge  for  the  entire 
term  of  eight  years.  On  the  bench  he  exhibited 
profound  and  accurate  knowledge  of  the  law,  great 
judicial  capacity,  strict  integrity  and  severe  impar- 
tiality. The  published  opinions  of  Judge  Harris 
during  the  twelve  years  lie  sat  upon  the  bench  are 
continually  referred  to  for  their  lucid  explanation  of 
principles  and  law.  His  charges  to  jurors  were  mod  ■ 
els  of  excellence  in  the  clearness  and  impartiality 
with  whicli  they  presented  the  proven  facts  and  the 
law  bearing  upon  them.  Retiring  from  the  bench, 
Judge  Harris  went  to  Europe,  where  he  remained  ab- 
sent a  year  in  foreign  travel.  Returning  home  in 
1861,  he  was  elected  to  the  senate  of  the  United 
States,  succeeding  William  H.  Seward,  and  in  com- 
petition for  the  election  with  William  JI.  Evarts  and 
Horace  Greelev.  In  the  senate  chamber,  his  splen- 
did personal  appearance,  dignified  manner  and  his 
recognized  abilities,  made  him  a  prominent  figure. 
He  was  ]ilaced  upon  the  committees  on  foreign  rela- 
tions and  th,e  jmliciarv  and  tlie  .select  joint  commit- 
tee on  the  southern  states.  During  tlie  period  of  the 
war  of  the  rebellion,  he  e.^  irled  great  influence,  be- 
ing the  intimate  and  truste  friend  of  President  Lin- 
coln. He  raised  a  regiment  of  cavalrv  whicli  was 
called  after  his  name.  In  1867  the  term  of  Senator 
Harris  expired,  and  he  was  elected  to  the  state  con- 
stitutional convention  of  that  year,  being  the  second 
time  tliat  he  had  received  this  honor.  Upon  the  ad- 
journment of  the  convention,  ^Mr.  Harris,  who  had 
been  in  public  office  for  twenty-three  years,  gained 
for  the  lirst  time  release.  Having  been  connected 
with  the  Albany  Law  Scliool  from  its  organization  in 
1850,  he  now  accepted  the  a])pointnient  of  professor  of 
equity,  jui-isprudence  and  practice,  and  settled  down 
on  his  farm  at  Loudenville,  near  Albany,  devoting 
himself  wholly  to  his  lectures  in  the  school  u]!  to  the 
time  of  his  decease.  His  lectures  were  eminently 
successful  and  popular,  and,  if  an3-thiug,  enhanced 
his  reputation.  Senator  Harris  was  for  many  years 
president  of  the  board  of  trustees  of  Union  College. 
He  was  also  president  of  the  Albany  Jleilical  Col- 
lege and  a  member  of  the  board  of  trustees  of  Vas- 
sar  College,  and  was  one  of  the  founders  of  Roches- 
ter University  and  its  first  and  only  chancellor.  Fora 
long  time  lie  held  the  othce  of  deacon  in  the  Emman- 
uel cliurch  in  Albany  and  was  also  president  of  the 
American  Baptist  Jlissionary  Union.  ]\Ir.  Harris 
left  a  widow,  two  sons  and  four  daughters.  Col. 
William  Hamilton  Harris,  the  eldest  son,  served 
thirteen  years  in  the  U.  S.  army,  and  was  honorably 
discharged  at  his  own  request.  He  settled  in  Cleve- 
land, O.,  where  be  has  since  been  engaged  in  various 
railroading,  mining,  manufacturing  and  commercial 
enterprises.  Cajit.  Ira  Harris,  another  son,  served 
ten  years  in  the  U.  S.  navy,  resigned  his  commission 
and  engaged  in  the  iron  manufacturing  busine.ss  in 
Kansas  City,  Mo.  There  are  also  four  daughters. 
Mr.   Harris  died   in   Albany,  N.  Y.,  Dec.  3",   1875. 
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FABRAGUT,  David  Glasgow,  admiral  of  tlie 

U.S.  iinvv.  \v:is  lidrn  at  Kiiuliall  SlaliDii.  iicai-Knox- 
villi'.  'I'ciiii.,  July  .">,  l.soi.  His  latlicr  was  in  the 
cavalrv  service  of  the  Uuited  States  ami  an  intimate 
friend'  of  Geu.  Jackson.  The  boy's  early  life  wa.s 
spent  on  the  frontier  wliere  he  had 
considerable  e.vperience  with  In- 
dians. At  the  asje  of  nine  years  he 
entered  the  naval  service;  as  a  mid- 
shipman, his  lir.st  service  beinj;  on 
board  the  Essex  under  Com.  David 
Porter  with  whom  he  also  made 
an  expedition  round  Cape  Horn 
in  1813.  He  was  in  the  engaj^e- 
ment  wdnch  resulted  in  tlu;  cap- 
ture of  the  British  ship  Alert  and 
was  also  in  the  tinht  in  the  bay  of 
Val|>Mraiso,  March  is,  IHU,  w-hen 
the  Es.sex  surrendered  lo  llie 
Cherub  and  l'h(el)e.  After  this 
action  31idslii|)man  Farra_<;ut  was 
highly  eonimended  in  Com.  Por- 
ter's report  to  the  government  v.ith 
the  regret  that  he  was  too  young 
to  be  eligilile  for  ])r(ini()tion. 
At  the  close  of  the  war  with  England  Farra- 
gut  nuide  a  cruise  to  the  Mediterranean  on  th(; 
Independence.  In  1821  he  was  ordered  to  the  West 
Indies  but,  though  having  jiassed  his  examination 
and  been  rec(mimended  for  promotion,  it  was  1825 
before  he  received  his  comndssion  as  lieutenant. 
In  the  meantime,  under  Com.  Porter,  he  was  en- 
gaged in  criusing  for  pirates  in  the  Carribcan  sea 
and  was  in  the  attack  on  their  rendezvous  on  the 
southeast  coast  of  Cuba  in  182;i,  a  tight  wldch  lasted 
twelve  hours  and  resulted  in  the  defeat  <}f  the  pirales 
and  the  destruction  of  tlieir  boats  and  buildings. 
In  1828  Farragut  was  ordered  to  the  sloop  Vandalia 
and  joine<l  the  squadron  on  the  eoa.st  of  Brazil  biU, 
returned  after  two  years  to  Norfolk  and  was  ordered 
lo  tlic  sloop  of  war  Natchez.  From  18;!4  to  XATA  he 
was  variously  employed  on  the  AVesI  India  station, 
at  the  Norfolk  navy  yard  or  with  the  home 
squadron.  From  18.51  to  Vt^'i^  he  was  assistant  in- 
spector of  ordnance  and  afterwards  was  ordered  to 
Mare's  Island,  near  San  Francisco,  where  a  new 
navy  yard  was  being  established.  In  185.J  he  re- 
ceived Ids  commission  as  captain  in  the  United 
States  navy  and  three  years  later  took  command  of 
the  steam  sloop  Brooklyn.  At  the  time  of  the  out- 
Ijreak  of  the  war  of  the  rebellicai  Farragut  was  sixty 
years  of  age  and  had  been  forty-one  years  in  the 
service.  He  was  at  this  time  residing  at  Norfolk, 
Va.,  and  on  being  informed  that  his  state  had  se- 
ceded he  started  at  once  with  his  family  on  a 
steamer  bound  North.  He  reported  .it  Washington 
Init  for  nine  months  remained  in  comparative  in- 
activity. His  fir.st  orders  for  active  duty  appointed 
him  commander  of  an  expedition  for  tlie  capluie  of 
New  Orleans  and  the  opening  of  the  ^Ii.ssi.ssippi 
river.  This  was  in  18(32  and  he  sailed  for  the  Gulf 
of  Mexico  on  his  flagship  the  Hartford.  Here  he 
arranged  the  blockade  of  the  whole  coast  and  en- 
tered the  Jlississippi  with  the  most  formidable 
portion  of  his  fleet.  For  six  days  they  bombarded 
the  forts  a  short  distance  above  the  mouths  of  the 
river  but  without  result  of  importance  and  Farragut 
accordingly  decided  to  force  his  way  up  the  river, 
and,  delivering  broadsides  of  grape  shot  as  he 
passed,  ran  by  the  forts  under  such  a  lire  as  was 
probably  never  before  seen.  After  passing  the 
forts  he  met  and  destroyed  a  fleet  of  twenty  armed 
steamers,  four  ironclad  rams  and  a  large  number  of 
fire  rafts.  He  lost  thirty -seven  men  killed 
and  a  lumi'rcd  and  forty-seven  wounded,  and  one 
of  his  vessels,  the  Varuna,  was  sunk.  He  how- 
ever had    the  Crescent  city  within  range  of    his 


guns  two  days  after  he  started  on  this  eventful 
passage.  He  next  proceeded  to  Vicksburg,  taking 
Grand  Gulf  in  passing  and  communicated  with  the 
squadron  brought  down  from  the  uiijier  Mi.ssissippi. 
But  his  expedition  failed  to  accomplish  its  object  in 
consecpience  of  not  being  supported  by  land  forces. 
The  following  autumn  Farragut's  squadron  cap- 
tured Corpus  Christi,  Sabine  Pass  and  Galveston. 
In  March,  1808,  he  advanced  against  Vicksburg, 
but  in  passing  Port  Hudson  all  the  vessels  of  his 
.s(|uadron  were  .severely  damaged  by  the  terrible 
tire  from  that  point,  wdnle  the  line  frigate  Mis.sis.sippi 
was  destroyed.  He,  however,  established  com- 
munications with  the  upper  Mississippi  fleet  and 
with  Gen.  Grant's  army,  obtained  control  of  the 
river  between  Port  Hudson  and  V'icksburg.  About 
the  last  of  ^lay  he  returned  and  engaged  the 
batteries  at  Port  Hudson,  and  from  that  lime  until 
Julv  9,  when  the  garrison  surrendeied,  aided  the 
army  in  its  investment  of  the  place.  The  following 
sununer  his  squadron  look  Mobile,  defeated  the  Con- 
federate fleet  with  its  two  ironclads,  and  gained  a  vic- 
tory almost  as  important  as  that  of  New  Orleans. 
It  was  in  this  flght  and  after  the  sinking  of  the 
ironclad  Tecumseh  that  Farragut  lashed  him.self 
to  the  rigging  of  the  Hartford,  broke  from  his  place 
in  the  line  and  hurried  to  put  his  vessel  in  the  van 
of  the  fleet.  The  coolness  and  determinalion  of 
this  maiuvuver  executed  in  a  scathing  Are  in  the  face 
of  the  greatest  danger,  inspired  the  whole  fleet  with 
contideiiee  and  saved  the  day.  Congress  recognized 
his  distinguished  service  in  this  action  by  creating 
for  him  tlie  grade  of  vice-admiral,  in  which  rank  he 
was  eontirmed  on  Dee.  21.  18()4.  On  July  2o, 
18(i(i,  congress  again  created  a  higher  ollice,  that 
of  adnu'ral.  and  conferred  that  upon  him.  In  18(i8, 
.\iinural  Farragut  sailed  from  Brooklyn  in  the 
frigate  Franklin  and  commanded  the  European 
s(piadron  for  alamt  a  year.  During  this  period  he 
visited  many'  of  the  countries  of  Eurojie,  and 
touched  at  several  stations  in  Asia  and  Africa, 
being  received  with  distinguished  honor  by  rulers 
and  people  wherever  he  landed.  Aft(!r  his  return 
from  his  foreign  tour,  he  sulfered  from  illness,  and 
while  on  a  journey  undertaken  for  the  benefit 
of  his  health  he  died,  at  Portsmouth,  N.  II.,  Aug. 
14,  1870,  having  ju.st  pa.ssed  his  sixty-idnth  year. 
His  remains  were  followed  to  Woodlawn  cemetery, 
where  the  interment  took 
place,  by  distinguished  naval 
and  military  otticers  as  well 
as  by  a  vast  confluence  of 
people  from  all  ranks  of 
society.  A  monument  by 
St.  Gaudens  to  his  honor 
was  erected  and  stands  in 
]Madi.son  square.  New  York, 
and  a  mural  commemorative 
tablet  was  placed  for  him 
in  the  church  of  the  Incar- 
nation in  that  city.  Admiral 
Farragut's  wife,  Jlrs.  Vir- 
ginia Loyall  Farragut,  was 
born  in  Virginia,  her  father 
being  William  Loyall,  a 
wealthy  planter.  They  were 
married  Dec.  26,  1843,  she 
being  the  second  wife  of 
the    great   naval   hero.      In 

1866,"  the  citizens  of  New  York  presented  the 
admiral  with  a  handsome  residence,  No.  113 
East  Thirty-sixth  street,  and  the  family,  wdiich 
liad  been  residing  at  Hastings-on-the-Hudson, 
removed  to  the  city,  where  ]Mrs.  Farragut  resided 
until  her  death,  winch  occurred  Get.  31,  1884. 
She  left  one  son,  Loyall  Farrag-ut,  a  prominent 
citizen  of  New  York. 
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PORTER,  David  Dixon,  admiral  U.  S.  nav_y, 
■was  Ijorn  at  Chester,  Pa.,  June  S,  1813.  He  was  a 
son  of  Com.  David  Porter,  and  belonged  to  a  family 
wliieh,  through  five  generations,  have  served  the 
country  on  the  oeean.  Before  tlie  revolution  Alex- 
ander Porter  was  in  command  of  a  merchant  ship 
sailing  from  Boston,  and  during  that  war  his  son, 
David,  was  captain  succes- 
sively of  the  privateers  De- 
light and  Aurora,  and  at  its 
close  was  commissioned  a 
sailing-nia.ster  in  the  U.  S. 
navy.  His  two  sons,  .John 
and  David,  were  botli  offi- 
cers in  the  navy.  John 
reached  the  rank  of  com- 
mander and  David  was  the 
renowned  comnuidore  who 
achieved  such  distinction  in 
our  war  with  Tripoli,  and 
later  with  Great  liritain.  In 
the  war  of  1S13  he  was  the 
terror  of  ISritish  commerce. 
On  the  ship  Essex  he  made 
even  greater  liavoc  of  their 
merchant  marine  than  Ra- 
phael Semmes  did  with  ours  during  the  civil 
war.  His  career  in  his  famous  ship  E.ssex  made 
him  a  popular  hero.  After  the  war  he  cruised 
against  the  pirates  who  infested  the  West  Indies, 
but  having  punished  witli  some  severity  the  author- 
ities of  one  of  the  islands  that  had  insulted  his  flag, 
be  was  ordered  home  and  tried  by  a  court-martial 
which  convicted  him  of  having  transcended  his 
authority,  and  sentenced  him  to  a  suspension  of  six 
months.  Indignant  and  di.sgusted  with  this  un- 
merited punishment,  he  threw  up  his  I'ommission, 
and  joined  the  navy  of  Mexico,  which  countr}' 
was  then  fighting  with  Spain  for  her  indepen- 
dence. He  ,serve<l  in  the  Mexican  navy  until  1829, 
when  he  resigned  and  returned  to  this  country. 
Com.  David  Porter  had  four  sons,  all  of  whom 
were  officers  in  either  the  U.  S.  navy  or  army.  The 
oldest  of  these  sons,  Henry  Ogden,  was  executive 
officer  of  the  Hatteras,  when  she  was  sunk  by 
the  Confederate  cruiser  Alabama,  and  he  died 
stHin  afterwards  from  wounds  received  in  that  en- 
gagement; the  second  son,  Theodoric,  was  killed 
iu  the  Mexican  war  while  serving  as  a  lieutenant 
in  the  4th  U.  S.  artillery,  the  tlnrd  was  William 
David  (q.  v.). 

The  fourth  son  was  David  Dixon,  who  served 
sixty  two  years  in  the  U.  S.  navy  and  attained  a 
higher  rank  in  it  than  any  other  officer,  exi:epting 
only  Da\id  G.  Farragut.  True  to  hereditary  tra- 
ditions he  took  to  the  water  at  a  very  early  age, 
serving  with  his  father  when  but  eleven  j-ears  old  iu 
the  latter's  cruise  against  the  West  India  pirates. 
Two  years  later,  when  Com.  Porter  joined  the 
Mexican  navy,  he  secured  a  midshipman's  eonunis- 
sion  for  his  son  David,  and  the  lad  served  through- 
out the  Spanish  war  with  distinguished  credit, 
under  his  near  kinsman,  Capt.  Da\id  H.  Porter, 
who  had  also  joined  the  Mexican  navy.  His  career 
in  tin's  service,  however,  lasted  but  a  little  more  than 
a  year.  It  came  to  an  end  when  Capt.  Porter  iu 
tlie  armed  l)rig  Guerrero  attacked  olf  the  coast  of 
Cuba,  two  Spanish  warships  which  were  convoying 
a  fleet  of  merchant  vessels.  The  smoke  and  din  of 
the  conflict  brought  to  the  aid  of  the  Spaniards  a 
sixty-four  gun  frigate  and  after  a  desperate  fight  in 
which  Capt.  Porter  and  eighty  of  his  men  were 
killed  the  Guerrero  was  forced  to  strike  her  colors. 
The  fourteen-year-old  midshipman  was  talcen  pris- 
oner and  confined  in  the  guardship  at  Havana  but 
lie  was  soon  released  and  permitted  to  return  to  this 
countrj'  wliere   on  Feb.  2,   1829   he   was   commis- 


sioned a  midshipman  in  the  U.  S.  navy.  Then 
began  his  service  of  sixty-two  years  which  "for  effec- 
tive and  brilliant  achievement  it  is  hard  to  parallel 
in  naval  annals.  His  first  twelve  years  of  service 
were  not,  howevei-,  noteworthy.  They  were  pas.sed 
in  the  JVIediterranean  and  on  the  gove'rnment  coast 
survey,  where  he  had  no  opportunity  to  distinguish 
himself,  and  it  was  Feb.  27,  1841,  before  he  had  won 
a  lieutenancy.  Then  he  served  for  a  time  in  the 
frigate  Congress  in  the  Brazilian  waters,  made  a 
tour  of  duty  in  connection  with  the  naval  observa- 
tory, and  went  on  a  confidential  errand  to  Hayti. 
The  JMexican  war  gave  him  a  belter  opportimityfor 
the  display  of  energetic  action.  He  was  engaged  in 
every  conflict  on  the  coast  and  everywhere  he  tought 
with  dash  and  determination.  As  captain  of  the 
Spitfire  he  took  part  in  the  actions  at  Vera  Cruz  and 
Tiispan,  and  he  held  command  of  the  naval  rendez- 
\ous  at  Kew  Orleans.  The  Jlexican  war  over,  he 
applied  for  and  obtained  a  furlough,  during  which 
for  four  years  he  commanded  the  mail  steamers 
Panama  and  Georgia  which  jjlied  between  New 
York  and  the  isthuuis  of  Darien.  Among  his  ex- 
ploits at  this  period  was  that  of  running  the  steamer 
Crescent  City  into  the  harbor  of  Havana  during  the 
excitement  in  relation  to  the  ship  Black  Warrior. 
The  Spanish  government  had  refused  to  permit  any 
U.  S.  vessel  to  enter  that  port,  but  running  directly 
under  the  shotted  guns  of  Moro  Castle,  Porter 
when  ordered  to  halt  replied  that  he  carried  the 
U.  S.  flag  and  the  L'.  S.  mail  and  by  the  Paternal  he 
should  enter  the  harbor  of  Havana,  This  he  was 
permitted  to  do  because  the  Spaniards  thought  it 
not  prudent  to  fire  upon  him.  Up  to  this  period 
Porter's  lite  had  been  active  and  full  of  exciting  ad- 
venture, but  it  WHS  not  until  the  civil  war  that  Uiere 
came  to  him  the  o])portunities  for  which  he  was 
fitted  by  his  life-long  training.  No  man,  whatever 
his  natural  endowments,  coiTld  have  accomplished 
what  either  Porter  or  Fai'ragut  did,  imless  prepared 
for  the  task  by  a  special  training  ;  and  it  is  a  .singu- 
lar f.-iet  that  both  these  distinguished  .seamen  received 
their  education  from  the  old  hero  who  was  the 
father  of  one  of  them.  He  ado])ted  Farragut  when  he 
was  an  orphan  boy  of  but  nine  years,  gave  him  the 
same  treatment  he  gave  his  own  sons,  sectu'ed  for 
him  the  commission  of  midshipman  and  had  him 
under  his  personal  command  during  the  entire  second 
war  with  England.  In  effect  both  Admirals  Far- 
ragut and  Porter  were  reproductions  of  Com.  Porter, 
but  they  were  the  old  commodore  multiiilied  by 
two  and  aided  by  all  the  appliances  of  modern  war- 
fare. At  the  outset  of  the  civil  war  David  D. 
Porter  held  the  rank  of  lieuten.".nt  and  command  of 
the  .steamer  Powhatan,  in  which  vessel  he  was  sent 
to  blockade  the  Southwest  Pa.ss  directly  after  the 
attack  on  Fort  Sumter.  While  on  this  duty  he  was 
promoted  to  the  rank  of 
commander,  and  on  his  re- 
liuii  to  Washington  he  was 
consulted  by  the  secretary  of 
the  navy,  Gideon  Welles,  as 
to  whether  David  G.  Farra- 
gut, a  Teiniessean,  would  be 
a  suitable  person  to  com- 
mand the  naval  forces  in  an 
expedition  then  projected 
against  New  Orleans.  His 
answer  is  seen  in  the  result. 
Farragut  was  given  the  com- 
mand and  Porter  reported 
to  him  with  a  fleet  of  twenty- 
one  schooners,  each  carrying 

a  13-incli  mortar,  and  the  whole  convoyed  by  five 
war  steamers.  Gen.  H.  F.  Butler  was  given  connniuid 
of  the  co-operating  land  forces.  With  this  mortar 
fleet  Com,  Porter  iu  the  spring  of   1862  made  his 
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memorable  attack  on  Forts  Jarkson  and  St.  Philip, 
the  river  defenses  of  New  Urleaiis.  For  six  days 
and  ni,i;lils  he  Ixmibardeil  the  forts,  diseharging  at 
tlieni  no  less  than  Ki.SOO  shells.  Then  oeeiirredihe 
fainons  river  tight  and  rnnning-  of  the  foils  by  Far- 
ragiit,  when  he  sailed  np  to  New  Orleans  and 
captured  it.  lie  passed  the  forts  on  April  Wtli,  and 
four  days  later  they  surrendered  to  P(jrter  and  his 
mortar  tiotilla.  The  ne.xt  conspicuous  .service  of 
Com.     Porter    was    in    the    operations    upon    the 

Mississippi  be- 
tween New  Or- 
leansand  Vick.s- 
burg.  Ilis  bom- 
bardment of  the 
Vicksburg  forts 
enabled  Farra- 
gut  to  pass 
them,  and  he 
says  in  his  re 
port  of  June 
30.  18G2:  "The 
mortar  flotilla 
have  never done 
better  service 
than  at  Vieks- 
burir."  Ill  Sep- 
tember, 1802, 
Porter  received 
command  of  the  Jlississijipi  sq-iadron  as  acting 
rear-admiral,  the  fleet  being  increased  from  twelve 
vessels  to  many  times  that  number  by  furnish- 
ing the  ordinary  river  steamers  with  guns  and 
protective  armor.  With  eight  of  these  vessels 
Porter,  early  in  18(ii5,  co-operated  with  Gen. 
Sherman  in  the  reduction  of  Arkansas  Post, 
silencing  the  fire  of  the  fort  and  pounding  the 
bomb-proofs  into  fragments.  On  the  night  of  April 
16th,  in  the  same  year,  he  ran  the  Vicksburg  bat- 
teries with  his  fleei.  and  although  every  one  of  his 
ships  were  struck  by  shot  from  tlie  forts  none  of  them 
were  materially  damaged.  Being  then  south  of 
Vicksburg  he  attacked,  in  conjunelion  uitli  (Jen. 
Grant,  the  enemy's  works  at  Grand  Gulf,  bringing 
to  bear  against  them  eighty-one  pieces  of  artillery 
and  silencing  their  batteries  When  Vicksburg  had 
finally  surrendered  he  received  for  these  services 
the  thanks  of  congress  and  also  a  commission  as 
rear-admiral.  But  Admiral  Porter  was  to  perform 
another  great  achievement  before  the  close  of  the 
war.  Late  in  18(34,  being  then  in  command  of  the 
North  Atlantic  blockading  squadron,  he  was 
ordered  to  co-operate  with  Gen.  Butler  in  the  reduc- 
tion of  Fort  Fisher  and  the  other  defenses  of  Wil- 
mington, N.  C.  On  the  night  of  Dec.  24,  1804, 
he  began  a  tremendous  bombardment  of  the  fort 
with  a  fleet  of  thirty-five  vessels,  five  of  which  were 
ironclads,  and  in  about  an  hour  its  guns  were 
silenced.  However,  Gen.  Butler  concluded,  after  a 
reconiioissance,  that  the  works  «  ere  not  materially 
injured  and  could  not  be  carried  by  assault.  He, 
therefore,  returned  to  Hampton  Roads;  but  Admiral 
Porter,  who  was  of  a  different  opinion,  asked  per 
mission  of  the  government  to  renew  the  attack.  It 
was  given,  and  on  Jan.  15,  18(3.5,  with  forty-four 
vessels  in  a  curved  line,  and  fourteen  more  held  in 
reserve,  he  oiiened  a  terrible  bombardment  of  the 
fort,  driving  the  euemv  into  their  lionib  proofs, 
silencing  their  guns  and  dismounting  .so  many  of 
them  that  by  the  time  the  co-operating  land  force 
under  Gen.  Terry  was  ready  for  the  assault  the  fort 
was  so  weak  that  it  surrendered  after  a  few  hours' 
fighting.  For  this  service  Admiral  Porter  a^ain 
received  the  thanks  of  congress.  When  the  grades 
of  general  and  lieutenant-general  were  awarded  to 
Grant  and  Sherman  after  the  war  those  of  admiral 
and  vice-admiral  were  bestowed  on  Farragut  and 


Porter,  and  on  Farragut's  death  in  1870  Porter  suc- 
ceeded hiin  as  admiral,  it  being  provided  that  the 
grade  .should  lap.se  when  he  should  cease  to  hold  it. 
The  twenty-one  years  during  which  he  held  these 
high  positions  have  been  years  of  peace,  that  have 
made  no  special  demands  upon  his  amazing  activity 
and  remarkable  executive  ability,  still  he  has  de- 
voted do.se  attention  to  the  administration  of  tlie 
navy,  and  done  great  service  in  uiibuildingtbe  naval 
academy  at  Annapolis.  His  leisure  he  has  given  to 
literature,  writing  among  other  works,  a  life  of  his 
falher.  Com.  David  Porter,  and  a  history  of  the 
navy  during  the  civil  war.  Four  of  these  works, 
each  of  noteworthy  ability,  he  i)ioduced  between  his 
seventy-first  and  .seventy-fourth  year.  He  has  be- 
sides many  valuable  rei.iorts,  and  his  essays  and 
testimony  before  various  committees  of  congress 
have  shown  a  vigorous  and  progressive  interest  in 
tlie  inoblems  of  national  defense  and  naval  con- 
struction. He  died  suddenly  at  his  home  in  the 
city  of  Washington,  Feb.  l;i,"l8'Jl.  His  funeral  was 
observed  with  all  tlie  honors  due  to  his  rank  and  his 
great  services,  and  in  announcing  his  death  to  con- 
gress President  Harrison  used  the  following  lan- 
guage: "The  admiral  of  the  navy,  David  Dixon 
Porter,  died  at  his  residence  in  the  city  of  Washing- 
ton this  morning  at  8:l.i  o'clock,  in  the  .seventy- 
eighth  year  of  his  age.  He  entered  the  naval  service 
as" a  niidshipman  Feb.  2,  182U,  and  had  been  since 
continuously  in  service,  having  been  made  admiral 
Aug.  1.5,  latO.  He  was  the  son  of  Com.  David  Por- 
ter, one  of  the  greatest  of  our  naval  commanders. 
His  service  during  the  civil  war  was  conspicuously 
brilliant  and  successful,  and  his  deaili  ends  a  very 
high  and  Iionoralile  career.  His  countrymen  will 
sincerely  mourn  his  loss,  while  they  cherish  with 
grateful  pride  the  memory  of  his  deeds.  To  otTicers 
of  the  navy  his  life  will  continue  to  yield  inspiration 
and  encouragement." 

RCWAN,  Stephen  Clegg,  vice-admiral  U.  S. 
navy,  \v:is  liorii  near  Dublin,  Ireland,  Dec.  2.5,  1808. 
His  iiareiils  came  to  the  I'liitcd  Slates  when  he  was 
a  child  and  settled  in  Ohio  from  which  state  he  was 
appointed  a  midshipman  in  the  navy  in  182(3.  His 
initial  crui.se  was  made  on  the  Vincenncs  which 
between  1827  and  1830  under  Com.  Halton  was  the 
first  U.  S.  man-of-war  to  ciix-umnavigate  the  globe. 
From  1830  until  1832  he  was  on  duty  in  New  York 
city.  In  1832  he  was  promoted  to  be  passed-midship- 
man  and  during  the  following  four  years  served  in 
the  West  Indies  and  in  the  naval  operations  of  the 
Seminole  Indian  w-ar.  In  1837  he  was  commissioned 
lieutenant,  and  in  1838  assigned  to 
the  coast  survey.  From  1843  till 
1846  he  was  an  officer  of  the 
frigate  Delaware,  cruising  in  Bra- 
zilian waters  and  of  the  Ontario, 
and  from  1846  until  1848  execu- 
tive otflcer  of  the  sloop  Cyane  of 
the  Pacific  squadron.  He  partic- 
ipated actively  in  the  naval  opera- 
tions of  the  Mexican  war.  He 
aided  in  the  capture  of  IMonterey 
and  San  Diego;  served  under 
Stockton  at  the'battle  of  the  Jlesa 
where  he  was  wounded;  led  a 
night  attack  on  the  outposts  of 
JIazatlan;  was  present  at  the  bom- 
bardment of  Guaymas  and  cap- 
tured twenty  blockade  runners  and  destroyed  a  num- 
ber of  gunboats  in  the  Gulf  of  California.  From  18.50 
until  1853  he  was  on  duty  as  inspector  of  ordnance 
and  organized  that  department  in  the  Brooklyn  navy 
yard.  On  Sept.  14,  1855,  he  was  promoted  to  be 
commander  and  for  some  time  commanded  the 
store-ship  Relief.  From  18.58  until  1861  he  was 
again  on  ordnance  duty  in  New  York  city.     In  Jan- 
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nary,  1861,  he  was  placed  in  command  of  the 
steamship  Pawnee:  took  Jier  from  Pliiladelpliia  to 
AVashington  in  tlie  followiu.i^  month,  and  when  tlie 
civil  war  opened,  although  a  resident  of  Norfolk, 
Va.,  and  wedded  to  a  southern  ladj^,  at  once  declared 
himself  a  supporter  of  the  Federal  cause.'  For  a 
time  the  Pawnee  was  the  principal  naval  protection 
at  Washington,  and  hy  order  of  Gen.  Winlielil 
Scott  covered  the  landing  of  Col.  Ellsworth's  com- 
mand at  Alexandria,  Va.     On  May  20,  18(U,  Rowan 

as  commander  of  thj 
Pawnee  attacked  the 
Confederate  forces 
who  were  erecting 
batteries  at  Acquia 
creek,  but  hauled  olf 
after  being  si  ruck 
nine  times.  This  was 
the  first  naval  action 
of  the  civil  war.  He 
accompanied  the  ex- 
pedition under  C'om. 
Stringham  which  captured  the  forts  and  garrisons  at 
Hatteras  inlet  and  later  destroyed  the  fortifications 
at  Ocracoke  inlet.  He  was  then  succcssivel_y  assigned 
to  the  command  of  the  Brooklyn  and  the  Delaware. 
On  Feb.  7,  18(53,  under  Gold.sb'orough  he  led  a  naval 
flotilla  to  the  sounds  of  Xortli  Carolina,  and  on  the 
following  day  took  a  leading  part  in  tlie  capture  of 
Koanoke  island.  On  Feb.  9th  he  was  ordered  to 
pursue  fleeing  Confederates  into  Albemarle  sound, 
and  on  Feb.  10th  Ijy  a  bold  and  skillfully  executed 
attack  destroyed  the  enemj's  works  and  captured 
their  entire  fleet.  He  also  passed  up  the  Pasquatouk 
river,  took  possession  of  Elizabeth  city  and  Eden- 
ton  and  effectively  obstructed  the  Chesapeake  and 
Albemarle  canal.  He  conducted  several  other  expe- 
ditions for  the  subjugation  of  the  Korth  Carolina 
coast,  and  when  Goldsborough  returned  to  Hamp- 
ton Roads  succeeded  him  in  command  of  the  fleet. 
On  Feb.  10,  1862,  Comr.  Rowan  co-operated  with 
Gen.  A.  E.  Burn.side  in  the  capture  of  Winston;  on 
March  12lh  in  the  captiu-e  of  Xewbern,  and  on  April 
2.jth  in  the  caiiture  of  Beaufort.  This  completed 
the  reduction  of  the  Xorth  Carolina  coast.  Comr. 
Rowan  received  the  thanks  of  congress  for  his 
signal  services  and  on  July  16,  1863,  was  commis- 
sioned as  caiitain  and  as  a  reward  for  distingiushcd 
gallantry  promoted  to  be  commodore  to  take  I'ank 
from  the  same  date.  When  Dahlgren  assumed 
command  of  the  South  Atlantic  blockading  squad- 
ron Com.  Rowan  was  assigned  to  the  Xcw  Ironsides 
and  took  a  conspicuous  part  in  the  numerous  engage- 
ments extending  over  many  mcmths,  with  Forts 
Wagner,  Gregg  and  ^loultrie.  His  \essel  was  under 
fire  fourteen  times  in  Charleston  harbor  and  in  three 
actions  was  struck  133  times.  During  the  earljf 
portion  of  1864  Com.  Rowan  in  the  absence  of  Ad- 
miral Dahlgren  was  in  command  of  the  South 
American  squadron.  The  New  Iron.sides  having 
been  disabled  by  a  torpedo  he  was  ]ilaced  in  com- 
mand of  the  Xadawosco.  and  on  .July  2').  1866,  was 
promoted  by  selection  to  be  rear-admiral.  In  1866 
and  1867  he  was  commandant  of  the  Norfolk  navy 
yard,  and  from  1868  till  1870  was  commander-in- 
chief  of  the  Asiatic  squadron.  His  sea  service 
covered  a  period  of  over  twenty-five  years.  He 
■v\-as  raised  to  the  rank  of  vice-admiral  in  1870:  was 
commandant  of  the  Xew  York  nav^- yard  from  1873 
until  1879:  president  of  the  board  of  naval  exam 
iners  from  1879  until  1881:  governor  of  the  naval 
asylum  at  Philadelphia  in  1881,  and  superintendent 
of  the  naval  observatory  in  1882.  His  last  official 
services  were  perforiued  as  chairman  of  the  light- 
hou.se  board,  to  which  position  he  was  appointed  in 
January,  1,883.  Admiral  Rowan  was  an  al)le  and 
skillful  officer.     He  rose  equal  to  the  gravest  emer- 


gency and  was  always  calm,  collected  and  resource- 
fid  in  the  face  of  danger  while  his  energy  and 
incessant  activity  rendered  his  services  of  the  great- 
est value  to  his  adopted  country.  His  place  is  in 
the  front  rank  of  the  great  seamen  who  fought  and 
won  immortal  honor  during  the  civil  war.  Admiral 
Rowan  died  in  WashiiiLnon,  D.  C..  :\larch  81,  1890. 
STRINGHAM,  Silas  Horton,  rear-admiral 
U.  S.  navy,  was  born  in  Middletowu,  Orange  Co., 
N.  y.,  in  1798,  and  entered  the  U.  S.  naval  service  as 
a  midshipman,  under  an  appointment  dated  June  19, 
1810.  His  first  service  was  with  Com.  Rodgers.  on 
board  the  frigate  President  from  1811  to  1815.  On 
Dec.  9,  1814,  Stringham  was  commissioned  as  lieu- 
tenant, and  the  following  year  was  transferred  to 
the  brig  Spark,  Capt.  Gamble,  which  formed  a  part 
of  Decatur's  squadron  in  the  Algerine  waters  and 
which  helped  to  ca|)ture  an  Algerine  frigate.  In 
1816,  while  the  Spark  was  lying  at  Giliraltar, 
Lieut.  Stringham  performed  a  very  In'ave  act  in 
saving  three  of  the  crew  of  a  French  brig  which 
had  capsized.  Tliree  years  later  Stringham  was 
on  board  the  Cyane,  on  the  African  coast  on  the 
lookout  for  slavers.  He  succeeded  in  capturing 
four,  of  which  he  was  made  prizemaster  and  sent 
home  with  his  prizes.  In  1831  he  was  promoted  to 
a  fir.st  lieutenancy  and  ordered  to  the  Hornet,  on  the 
West  India  station,  where  he  captured  a  noted 
pirate  and  slaver.  In  1825  he  was  stationed  at  the 
Brooklyn  navy  yard,  where  he  remained  five 
years,  at  the  end  of  which  time  he  was  ordered  to 
the  Peacock  and  sent  out  in  search  of  the  Hornet, 
which  was  supposed  to  have  been  lost.  While  this 
search  was  being  prosecuted,  he  was  ordered  on 
board  the  Falmouth  and  sent  to  Carthagena.  From 
1830  to  1836  Lieut.  Stringham  was  on  shore  duty 
and  with  the  Alediterranean  scpiadron.  being  com- 
missioned commander  ilarch  3,  1831.  In  1837  he 
was  in  command  at  the  Brooklyn  navy  yard,  and 
in  1841  was  commissioned  captain.  In  1842  Capt. 
Stringham  commanded  the  frigate  Independence  of 
the  home  squadron,  but  the  next  3'ear  returned  to 
the  navy  yard,  at  Brooklyn,  where  he  remained 
until  1846,  when  he  commanded  the  sliip-of-the- 
line  Ohio  of  the  Pacific  squadron.  During  the 
Mexican  war  his  ship  took  part  in  the  bombardment 
of  Vera  Cruz.  Afterwards  for  a  time  Capt.  String- 
ham commanded  the  Brazilian  squadron;  but  in 
1851  took  charge  of  the  Gosport  navy  yard.  During 
the  three  following  years  he  commanded  the 
IMediterranean  squadron,  his 
flag.ship  being  the  ill-fated 
Cuml)erland,  which  was  sunk 
by  the  Confederate  ironclad 
]\terrimac,  in  Hampton  Roads, 
on  March  8,  1862.  On  the 
breaking  out  of  the  war  of  the 
rebellion.  Capt.  Stringham  was 
appointed  flag  officer  of  the 
Xorth  Atlantic  blockading 
squadron.  In  Augu.st  of  that 
year  he  commanded  the  naval 
forces  in  the  attack  and  capture 
of  Forts  Clark  and  Hatteras, 
in  co-operation  with  the  land 
forces  under  command  of 
Maj.-Gen.  Butler.  The  garri- 
son of  Fort  Hatteras  was  un- 
der command  of  Com.  Barron, 
who  had  been  for  nearly  fifty 
years  an  officer  in  the  U.  S. 
iiavy,  and  at  one  time  in  command  of  tlie  ^^'a- 
bash,  which  was  now  attacking  him.  In  the 
end  he  surrendered  with  all  his  officers,  715  men, 
1,000  stand  of  arms,  75  kegs  of  ])o\vder,  five  stand 
of  colors.  31  cannon,  and  provisions,  stores  and  cot- 
ton.    This  victory,  the  first  after  the  Federal  defeat 
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at  Bull  Run, .was  hailed  ■nith  enthusiasm  through- 
out tlie  North,  Striiii;liam's  tltet  rcturneil  to  Fort- 
ress Mouroe,  aud  he  was  srenerally  lionized;  but 
this  was  followed  by  a  reaetion,  when  lie  was  made 
the  subject  of  abuse  for  not  having'  taken  his  fleet 
into  the  sound  aud  coutinued  his  victorious  career; 
but  it  was  afterward  learned  that  he  had  simply 
obeyed  orders,  which  were  to  return  inunediately 
after  the  destruction  of  the  forts  to  Fortress  Mon- 
roe; besides  which  it  woidd  have  Ix'cn  impossible 
for  him  to  have  taken  his  squadron  into  the  sound, 
as  liis  vessels  drew  too  much  water  to  ,t;o  over  the 
bar.  In  the  followinu:  month  Flas-Olticer  String- 
ham  at  his  own  re(|uest  was  relieved  of  the  com- 
mand of  the  squadron,  and  it  was  generally  believed 
that  the  request  was  made  on  account  of  the  unjust 
blame  which  had  been  showered  upon  him.  On 
July  16,  IStili,  Siriugham  was  conunissioned  rear^ 
adn'iiral.  For  tlie  next  two  years  he  was  on  special 
duly.  From  l.S(i4  to  l.StiT  he  commanded  the 
Brooklyn  navy-yard,  and  in  ISTl  became  jiort  ad- 
miral of  New  York.  lie  continued  to  reside  in 
Brooklyn  until  his  death,  which  occurred  in  Brook- 
lyn, X.  Y.,  Feb.  7,  ISTC). 

DAHLGREN,  John  Adolph,  rear  admiral 
U.  S.  navy,  was  born  in  Philadclpliiii,  Pa.,  Nov. 
13,  1809.  After  the  death  of  his  father  (Swedish 
and  Norwegian  Consul  at  Philadeliihia)  he  received 
an  appointment  as  mi(lslii]imau  in  the  U.  S.  uavj-, 
in  1820,  and  went  to  sea,  where,  together  with  coast 
survey  duty,  under  the  celebrated  Hassler,  he  sjiw 
fourteen  years'  service.  In  1847  he  was  ordered  on 
ordnance  duty  at  the  Washington  navy-yard.  He 
did  not  allow  this  duty  to  be 
merely  a  perfiuictory  one,  but 
began  that  career,  which  (after  a 
long  and  severe  struggle)  residted 
in  tlie  introduction  of  his  system 
of  ordnance,  with  all  its  perfect 
aiipliances  aud  boat  howitzers 
and  carriages  into  the  navy,  and 
which  performed  a  noble  part  in 
the  snijpressiou  of  the  greatest 
civil  war  in  the  annals  of  history, 
and  which  has  made  his  name 
known  and  honored.  As  the  old 
system  had  been  productive  of 
accident  and  loss  of  life,  so  this 
one  was  equally  safe,  not  one  of 
his  many  guns  in  active  use  ever 
having  exploded  and  killed  one 
of  its  own  people.  With  two  of  his 
eleven-inch  guns  the  IMonifor  beat  back  the  Merri- 
mac  (its  larger  antagonist)  and  on  that  occasion 
saved  the  Union.  With  five  shots  from  two  of  them 
the  Alabama  was  sunk  in  one  hour,  and  in  other 
battles  by  land  and  sea  the  Dahlgren  shell-gun  up- 
held the  "honor  of  the  Hag.  He  himself,  in  command 
of  the  ironclad  squadron,  saw  much  hard  service  in 
front  of  Charleston— a  service  fraught  with  danger 
and  where  he  nearly  lost  his  life  by  a  tm-pedo — but 
his  blue  flag  was  ever  at  the  front.  He  .saw  the 
coming  of  rifled  ordnance  and  solved  many  of  the 
earlier  problems  of  that  arm.  When  the  new  rank 
of  admiral  was  created  for  distinguished  service,  he 
was  one  of  the  fifteen  thus  made,  and  to  this  was 
added  a  vote  of  thanks  by  congress.  He  was 
chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Ordnance,  commanded  the 
South  Pacific  squadron  and  finally  tlie  AVashiugton 
navy-yard,  where  he  remained  in  charge  until 
his  death.  Thus  he  lived  to  see  the  reward  of  long 
years  of  .spotless  devotion  to  his  country,  saving 
millions  of  money  for  it  in  addition  to  the  usefulness 
of  his  guns,  and  in  the  dark  and  trying  liours  at  the 
outbreak  of  the  rebellion  standing  at  his  post  and 
so  saving  the  Washington  navy-yard  from  capture 
and  the  nation  from  foreign  recognition  of  the  Con- 


federacy. This  service  lie  considered  as  the  great- 
est of  all  that  he  ever  rendered  his  government.  He 
was  a  true  patriot,  a  Christian  gentleman,  courtly 
and  kind,  of  unsullied  integrity  and  finished  edu- 
cveiy  relationship  of  life. 
His  remains  lie  in  the  fam- 
Laurel  Hill,  Philadelphia, 
wife  and  six  of  their  seven 


cation,   aud  faithful  ui 
He  died  July  12,  1870. 
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beside  that  of  his  first 
children. 

DAHLGKEN,  TJlric,  soldier,  second  son  of 
Hc.ir-Admiial  Jno.  A.  Dahlgren,  was  born  near 
Philadelphia,  in  1842.  He  received  his  education  in 
Washington  and  at  the  earliest  age  showed  that 
steadiness  and  earnestness  of  character,  which  shone 
out  so  prominently  in  after  years. 
At  the  breaking  out  of  hosiililies 
he  was  reading  law  in  Philadelphia 
with  an  uncle,  but  at  once  left  his 
desk  to  uphold  the  flag.  He  was 
a|i])oiiitcd  a  captain  by  President 
Lincoln  and  reported  to  Gen.  Sigel 
at  Harper's  Ferry,  where  he  placed 
some  of  his  father's  guns  in  l)at- 
tery  in  a  very  dithcult  position. 
He  then  dashed  into  Fredericks- 
liurg  with  one  company  of  the  3d 
Indiana  cav.alry  and  .surprised  a 
large  force  of  the  enemy's  cavalry. 
Tills  daring  feat  has  been  painted 
by  Felix  6.  C.  Parley,  and  with 
its  reproductions  in  oil  and  photog- 
rai)li3'  serves  as  object  lessons  to 
the  youth  of  our  land.  It  would 
be  impo.s.sible  in  this  condensed 
sketch  to  recount  all  of  the  en- 
gagements and  battles  he  participated  in;  it  suffices 
to  say  that  in  every  action  he  was  in  the  van.  He  was 
among  the  first  to  cross  the  river  at  the  fatal  Fred- 
ericksburg. At  Chancellorsville  he  stayed  the  Con- 
federat.e  advance  by  a  desperate  charge.  At  Second 
Bull  Hun  his  battery  contested  "Stonewall's"  ad- 
vance, step  by  step,  and  enabled  the  disoiganized 
Union  forces  to  throw  upintreuchments,  from  which 
they  could  not  be  driven.  At  Gettysburg  he  rendered 
signal  service  to  the  cause;  with  a  small  force  lie 
wrought  havoc  with  Lee's  trains,  destroying  179  wag- 
ons, and  on  their  retreat  he  harried  them  so,  that  they 
turned  at  bay.  Here  he  lost  his  leg  in  a  dash  on  their 
front,  and  had  to  retire  for  some  months.  The 
struggle  for  life  was  long  and  intense,  but  he  passed 
the  trying  ordeal  of  three  amputations,  and  was 
]iromoted  over  the  grade  of  major  and  lieutenant- 
colonel,  to  a  colonelcy  for  gallant  and  meritorious 
service,  the  commission  being  brought  by  Secretary 
Stanton's  own  hand  to  the  sufferer,  a  most  unusual 
depaiture  from  the  ordinary  course  of  procedure, 
but  intended  to  give  grea'ter  importance  to  the 
honor  conferred.  As  soon  as  he  could  move, 
and  after  a  visit  to  his  father  at  Charleston,  he 
was  again  found  at  the  head  of  his  men,  and  lost 
his  life  in  a  noble  and  daring  attempt  to  liberate 
our  ju-isoners  in  Richmond.  A  blundering  guide 
misled  him,  still,  with  a  handful  of  men  he  carried 
their  first  line  of  infantiy,  only  to  be  hurled  back 
from  their  second  and  strongly  reinforced  one.  In 
trying  to  lead  his  few  survivors  out  he  was  am- 
bushed and  instantly  killed  at  the  head  of  his  men. 
He  was  a  typical  young  American  officer,  earnest, 
efficient,  brave  and"  loyal.     He  died  !March  4,  1864. 

PORTER,  William  David,  naval  officer,  was 
born  in  New  Orleans,  La.,  ]\Iarch  10,  1809.  He  was 
educated  in  Pennsylvania  aud  was  appointed  a  mid- 
shipman in  the  navy  from  Massachusetts  in  1823.  He 
was  promoted  to  be  lieutenant  in  1833;  cruised  for 
ten  years  in  foreign  waters,  and  in  1843  was  trans- 
ferred to  the  home  squadron.  When  the  civil  war 
opened  in  1861  he  held  the  rank  of  commander  and 
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■was  attached  to  the  Pacific  squadron.  He  was  at 
once  ordered  home  and  sent  to  serve  under  Com,  A. 
H.  Foote  who  was  preparing  a  fleet  for  the  opening 
of  the  Mississippi  river.  In  three  wcelis  he  con- 
verted a  ferry-boat  into  a  i)owerful  ironclad  which 
he  named  the  Essex  in  honor  of  his  father's  ship 


and  commanded  Iier  in  tlie  attack  on  Fort  Henry, 
Feb.  0,  1863,  wliere  lie  was  Ijadly  scalrled  by  the 
explosion  of  a  boiler.  His  injuries  were  at  tirst 
thought  to  be  mortal,  but  he  soon  recovered,  over- 
hauled and  repaired  his  vessel  and  participated  in 
the  capture  of  Fort  DoneLson  on  Feb.  14,  1863. 
Early  in  July  of  the  same  year  he  fought  his  way 
past  the  Mississippi  batteries  and  joined  the  Federal 
fleet  at  Vicksburg  where  his  brother  David  then 
commanded  the  mortar  fleet.  On  .luly  15.  1863  near 
Baton  Kouge  he  encountered  and  so  seriously  crip- 
pled the  Confederate  ram  Arkansas  that  she  soon 
after  exploded.  This  action  took  place  within  range 
of  the  Confederate  batteries  while  the  Arkan.sas 
carried  foiu'teen  guns  and  the  Essex  only  seven.  He 
was  promoted  to  be  commodore  on  July  16,  1863, 
and  on  Sept.  3,  1863,  bombarded  Natchez.  Later 
he  attacked  the  batteries  l)elow  Vicksburg  and  at 
Port  Hudson  and  then  made  his  way  to  New  Orleans 
where,  owing  to  rai:)idl3'  failing  health,  he  asked  to 
be  relieved  from  his  command.  His  request  was 
granted  and  he  went  to  New  York  for  medical 
advice.  Here  he  continued  to  grow  worse,  and 
after  a  long  and  painful  struggle  with  disease  died 
in  St.  Luke's  hospit.-d  May  l,"l864.  His  death  cut 
short  a  career  that  promised  to  equal  in  u.sefulness 
and  brilliancy  that  of  his  brother  David  and  his 
foster-brother  Farragut.  Two  of  Com.  Porter's  sons 
served  in  the  Confeilcrafe  navv. 

"WINSLCW,  John  Ancrum,  rear  admiral  U.  S. 
navy,  was  born  in  Wilmington,  N.  C,  Nov.  19,  1811. 
On  his  mother's  side  he  came  from  the  well-known 
Uliett  family  of  Charleston, 
and  on  his  father's  from  the 
best  Ma.ssaehusetts  stock, 
being  the  seventh  generation 
from  John  AVinslow,  brother 
of  Gov.  Edward  Winslow, 
governor  of  Plymouth  col- 
ony. His  father  was  sent 
from  Boston  in  1807  to  estab- 
lish the  commercial  house  of 
John  Winslow  it  Co..  at  Wil- 
mington, N.  C,  and  at  the 
age  of  fourteen  the  boy,  witli 
his  elder  brother,  was  sent  to 
Dedhara,  Mass.,  and  placed 
in  charge  of  a  minister  to  be 
educated  in  preparation  for 
college,  which  the  elder 
brother  subsequently  entered; 
but  John  showed  such  an 
inclination  for  the  navy  that  at  the  age  of  sixteen 
he  was  appointed  midshipman  imder  date  Feb.  1, 
1837.  Winslow  was  commissioned  as  lieutenant 
Dec.  9,  1839,  and  sent  to  Brazil  on  board  the  Enter- 
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jirise.  In  1843  he  was  ordered  to  the  steam-frigate 
Missouri,  which  was  sent  to  convey  BIr.  Cushiug, 
minister  to  China,  to  his  post.  This  unfortunate 
vessel  caught  fire  in  the  harbor  of  Gibi'ultar  and 
was  destroyed.  Winslow  was  now  sent  back  by 
Cushing  with  dispatches  to  the  government  an 
noimcing  the  catastrophe,  whereupon  the  navy 
department  ordered  him  to  return  and  destroy 
the  wreck,  which  was  done  by  blowing  it  up  with 
gunpowder.  Winslow  was  employed  on  home  duty 
until  December,  184."),  when  he  was  ordered  on  board 
the  Cumberland  and  sailed  for  the  Mexican  coast. 
He  took  part  in  the  attack  on  Tobascoand  in  various 
skirmishes  from  the  Hio  Grande  down  the  coast. 
For  gallantry  at  Tobasco  Lieut.  Winslow  was 
given  the  choice  of  all  the  vessels  captured  by 
Com.  Perry.  He  selected  a  double  topsail,  Balti- 
more built  schooner,  afterwards  entered  in  the 
United  States  service  as  the  Morris,  being  named 
after  a  son  of  Com.  Morris,  who  was  killed  in 
action.  Winslow  was  on  the  expedition  which 
captured  Tampico,  where  he  remained  for  six 
weeks  guarding  the  arsenal,  when  he  returned  and 
rejoined  the  fleet  at  Vera  Cruz.  By  an  extraor- 
dinary coincidence,  he  found  occupying  his  I'oom 
on  board  his  vessel  Raphael  Semmes,  whose  ship, 
the  Somers,  had  been  capsized  in  the  squall,  and  all 
but  thirty  of  her  crew  lost.  In  connection  with 
the  liistory  of  the  after  relation  of  the  two  men 
this  incident  is  not  without  a  peculiar  interest.  In 
February,  1847,  Winslow  was  ordered  on  board  the 
Mississippi,  Com.  Perry's  flagship,  and  soon  after 
returned  home.  In  1848  Winslow  sailed  as  tirst 
lieutenant  in  the  sloop  Saratoga  to  the  coast  of 
Mexico;  in  the  following  year  he  was  home  again, 
and  until  18.55  divided  his  time  between  the  Boston 
navy-yard  and  service  on  the  frigate  St.  Lawrence 
of  the  Pacitic  S(iuadron.  Sept.  14,  1855,  Winslow 
was  commissioned  eonunander.  He  was  in  charge 
of  the  naval  rendezvous  in  Boston  for  the  next 
tliree  years,  and  then  lighthouse  inspector  for  two 
years  when,  the  war  breaking  out,  he  applied  for 
active  service  and  was  ordered  to  join  Foote 's  Mis- 
sissippi river  flotilhi,  which,  in  companj-  with  half- 
a-dozen  other  offlcers,  Comr.  Winslow  practically 
constructed,  at  the  same  time  drilling  western  boat- 
men for  naval  .service.  The  flotilla  having  been 
completed,  Winslow  took  the  first  division  of  it 
down  the  river  to  Cairo  where  he  turned  it  over  to 
Gen.  Grant,  and  afterwards  brought  the  second 
division  down.  During  this  last  trip  he  met  witl.  A 
terrible  accident,  the  broken  link  of  a  parted  chain 
striking  his  left  arm  and  making  a  frightful  wound, 
completely  crippling  him.  He  was  .sent  home  to 
recover,  but  rejoined  Foote  and  his  flotilla  just  as 
they  were  leaving  to  invest  Fort  Pillow.  He  con- 
tinued in  service  on  the  Mississippi  and  Whitf 
rivers  until  July  16.  1863,  when  lie  was  commis. 
sioned  as  captain  and  ordered  to  take  command  ol 
the  Kear.sarge.  He  joined  the  vessel  earl_v  in  1863, 
and  under  instructions  proceeded  to  the  coast  of 
Europe  to  watch  the  Confederate  cruisers,  particu. 
larly  the  Florida,  which  had  been  last  heard  of  ofl 
the  coast  of  South  America.  He  now  cruised  in  the 
channels  off  the  coast  of  England  and  France, 
where  the  French  and  English  governments  made 
all  the  trouble  for  him  they  could.  French  pilots 
being  ordered  not  to  serve  him,  an  unimportant 
matter,  as  AVinsIow  knew  the  waters  of  that  coast 
as  well  as  they  did.  He  found  the  Florida  at  last 
in  Brest,  about  to  sail,  and  he  blockaded  the  jiort, 
although  it  was  midwinter,  so  that  she  did  not  dare 
to  leave.  Running  short  of  provisions  he  was 
obliged  to  sail  for  Cadiz  to  obtain  supplies,  where- 
upon the  Florida  slipped  out  of  port  and  put  to  sea. 
Winslow  next  blockaded  the  port  of  Calais  where 
the  steamer  Rappahannock  was,  and  succeeded  in 
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preventing  her  from  going  to  sea.  Tlie  Kearsarge 
now  went  to  Flusliing  to  make  some  repairs,  having 
been  run  asliore  near  (_)sleiid  l)y  a  pilot  l)elieve(l  to 
have  lieen  in  tlie  enijiloy  of  llie  C'oufederates. 
These  repairs  had  Iianlly  l)eeu  eompleled  wlicn 
Winslow  received  a  telegram  slating  that  the 
Alabama  had  arrived  in  the  harbor  of  Cherbourg. 
Kaphael  Semmes  wa.s  commander  of  the  Alabama, 
ami  when  two  days  later  the  Kearsarge  arrived  oU: 
the  port  of  Cherbourg,  he  sent  Winslow  the  follow- 
ing challenge: 

Confederate  Steamer  Alabama,  ) 
Cherbouug,  June  14,  1804.  j 

Sir:  I  hear  that  you  were  informed  by  the  U.  S. 
consul  that  the  Kearsarge  was  to  come  to  this  port 
solely  for  the  prisoners  landed  by  me,  and  that  she 
■was  to  depart  in  tweuty-fowr  hours.  1  desire  you  to 
say  to  the  U.  S.  consul  that  my  intention  is  to  tight 
the  Kearsarge  as  soon  as  1  can  make  the  necessary 
arrangements.  I  hope  these  will  not  detain  me 
more  than  till  to-morrow  evening,  or  next  mornins; 
at  the  farthest.  I  beg  she  will  not  depart  before  I 
am  read}'  to  go  out. 

I  have  the  honor  to  be,  very  respectfully,  your 
obedient  servant,  K.  Semmes,  Captain. 

Winslow  of  course  determined  at  once  to  accept 
the  challenge,  and  on  June  19,  1804,  this  famous 
naval  duel  took  place.  So  confident  were  the 
officers  of  the  Alabama  of  their  approaching  victory 
that  great  preparations  were  made  and  invitations 
extended  to  French  otliccrs  for  a  rceeptiiui  on 
sliore  on  the  niglit  after  the  return  to  Cherbourg. 
Before  leaving  port  a  maintoiisail  was  sju-eail  in  the 
hold  on  which  were  placed  200  pjiirs  of  irons  for 
prisoners.  It  was  said  that  special  trains  brought 
from  Paris  40.000  persons  to  witness  the  battle  from 
the  Cherbourg  breakwater.  At  10:20  A.  M.  on 
the  day  mentioned  above,  which  was  Sunday,  the 
Kearsarge,  lying  in  the  oiling,  discovered  the 
Alabama  standing  out,  accompanied  by  the  English 
yacht  Deerhouud.  Capt.  \\'inslow's  ship  was  at 
once  cleared  for  action,  and  when  the  Alabama  had 
reached  about  seven  miles  from  shore  and  was  less 
than  a  thousand  yards  from  the  Kearsarge  the  fight 
began.  Winslow's  tirst  offensive  movement  was  to 
steer  straight  for  his  enemy,  apparently  with  the 
intention  of  running  her  down,  but  really  with  the 
purpose  of  running  under  the  Alai)ama's  stern  and 
raking  her.  Semmes  now  slowed  his  engines  and 
sheered  off,  presenting  his  starboard  bafterv  to  the 
Kearsarge.  The  Alabama  finally  opened  fire  at  the 
distance  of  one  mile,  and  both  vessels  circled  around 
a  common  center,  gradually  nearing  each  other 
until  they  were  at  one  time  within  six  hundred 
yards.  At  first  Winslow  refrained  from  tiring, 
keeping  steadily  on  under  full  speed,  but  at  length, 
at  the  distance  of  half  a  mile,  he  fired  his  first 
broadside  with  terrible  effect.  Wheeling  the  Kear- 
sarge about,  Winslow  again  steered  on  under  full 
head  of  steam,  and  presently  poured  in  another 
broadside,  wiiile  the  shot  and  shell  from  the 
Alabama  flew  over  the  Kearsarge,  doing  no  serious 
damage.  The  spankergaff  of  the  Alabama  with 
her  ensign  now  came  down  on  a  run,  but  were 
speedily  replaced.  The  firing  when  within  a  quar- 
ter of  a  mile  of  each  other  was  ra]iid  and  terrible, 
two  of  the  guns  of  the  Kearsarge,  carrying  11-inch 
shells,  doing  fearful  damage,  making  great  gaps  in 
the  hull  of  the  enemy.  But  the  Alabama  had  a 
100-pound  Blakely  rifled  gun,  and  a  shell  from  this 
at  length  passed  through  the  bulwarks  of  the  Kear- 
sarge and  burst  with  a  terrific  explosion,  wounding 
three  of  the  crew.  There  was  a  marked  difference 
between  the  firing  of  the  two  vessels,  the  Alabama 
firing  rapidly,  almost  two  guns  to  the  Kearsarge's 
one  but  very  wild;  Winslow,  on  the  contrary, 
fought  his  ship  cooll}'  and  with  special  admonition 


against  too  rapid  firing  and  careless  aim.  One  of 
the  Kearsarge's  shots  disabled  a  gun  on  board  the 
Alaliatna  and  killed  and  wounded  eighteen  men. 
iVnother  exploded  in  the  coal-bunkers  and  com- 
pletely blocked  up  the  engine-room.  At  the  .seventh 
round  the  Alabama  set  her  foretrysail  and  two  jibs 
and  turned  her  head  towards  the  shore,  but  she  was 
closely  followed  by  the  Kearsarge,  pouring  into  her 
shot  and  shell  with  destructive  force,  and  in  a  few 
numu'iits  her  Hag  came  down  and  a  white  Hag  was 
run  up.  Yet  after  this  the  Alabama  renewed  her 
tiring,  whereupon  Winslow  also  opened  fire;  but 
after  a  few  moments  the  boats  of  the  Alabama 
rowed  alongside  the  Kearsarge  and  aimounced  that 
the  ship  had  surrendered  and  was  sinking.  Indeed, 
in  less  than  twenty  minutes  after  th(^  surrender  the 
Alabama  fiung  her  bows  high  out  of  the  water  and 
then,  with  a  heavy  lurch,  went  to  the  bottom.  The 
boats  of  the  Kearsarge  picked  up  a  good  many  of 
the  crew  of  the  Alabanui,  but  the  yacht  Dcerhound 
picked  up  Semmes  and  thirty-nine  of  the  crew,  and 
immediately  steamed  away  for  the  English  coast. 
The  battery  of  the  Kearsarge  consisted  of  seven  guns: 


two  11-inch  Dahlgrcns,  oneSO-pounder  rifle  and  four 
light  32-pouuders.  That  of  the  Ahibama  consisted 
of  eight  guns:  one  08-])oimder  of  9,000  pounds 
weight,  the  100-pound  Blnkely  rifie  and  six  heavy 
82-pounders.  The  number  of  men  comprising  the 
crew  of  the  Alabama  and  the  total  number  of  her 
killed  and  wounded  were  never  known.  Five  of  the 
crew  of  the  Kearsarge  were  wounded  ;  two  slightly 
and  three  died.  The  engagement  lasted  an  hour 
and  twenty  minutes,  and  it  is  stated  that  out  of  376 
projectiles  fired  by  the  Alabama  only  twenty-eight 
.struck  the  Kearsarge,  while  of  the  173  fired  by  the 
Kearsarge  few  mis.sed  their  nuirk. 

This  was,  in  fact,  the  only  sea-fight  of  importance 
during  the  war,  and  for  his  gallant  action  Capt. 
Winslow  was  promoted  to  the  grade  of  commodore, 
his  commission  being  dated  on  the  day  of  the 
engagement.  In  1806  Com.  Winslow  was  ordered 
to  the  command  of  the  Gulf  squadron;  March  2, 
1870,  he  was  promoted  to  rear-admii-al  and  for  two 
years  was  in  command  of  the  Pacific  squadron, 
and  after  his  return  from  this,  his  last  cruise,  he 
remained  for  a  while  at  San  Francisco,  from  "which 
city  he  removed  to  Boston,  Mass.,  where  he  con- 
tinued to  reside  until  his  death,  which  occurred  on 
Sept.  29.  1873. 

BELL,  Henry  Haywood,  rear-admiral  IT.  S. 
navy,  was  born  in  North  Carolina  in  1808.  He  entered 
the  navj-  as  midshipman  Aug.  4,  1823;  served  on 
the  Grampus  in  the  campaign  against  the  Cuban 
pirates,  and  subsequently  for  a  "long  period  was 
attached  to  the  East  Indian  squadron.  In  Novem- 
ber, 1856,  while  commander  of  the  San  .Jacinto  with 
Capt.    (later    Admiral)    Foote    he    attacked     and 
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destroyed  the  barrier  forts  on  the  Canton  river  in 
China.  AVhen  tlie  civil  war  opened  he  held  the 
rank  of  captain.  Although  of  southern  birth  and 
married  to  a  southern  woman  he  espoused  the  Fed- 
eral cause,  and  in  18t>2  was  appointed  fleet  captain  of 
the  West  Gulf  squadron  under  Admiral  D.  G.  Far- 
ragut.  Under  heavy  tire  he  cut  the  cable  that 
blocked  the  way  to  New  Orleans  and  in  the  passage 
of  the  forts,  and  the  tinal  capture  of  the  city  led  one 
of  the  divisions  of  the  fleet,  capturing  one  vessel 
and  destroying  two  others.  When  the  United  States 
flag,  which  had  been  raised  on  the  New  Orleans  cus- 
tom house  by  order  of  Farragut,  was  pulled  down  by 
a  Confederate,  Capt.  Bell  entered  the  city  with  a 
small  body  of  marines,  and  in  the  face  of  a  mob  that 
threatened  him  with  death  restored  the  flag  to  its 
place.  Subsequently  he  participated  in  the  capture 
of  New  Orleans  and  Port  Hudson;  was  made  com- 
modore in   1863,  and   until   1864  commanded  the 


Western  Gulf  blockading  squadron,  a  position 
in  which  his  services  were  of  the  tirst  importance. 
In  1865  his  health  having  become  seriously  shattered 
he  was  placed  in  command  of  the  Brooklyn  navy 
yard.  On  .luh*  2."),  1866,  he  was  appointed  rear- 
admiral  and  commander-in-chief  of  the  Asiatic 
squadron.  In  1867  he  was  at  his  own  request  retired 
from  the  service,  but  while  waiting  to  be  relieved 
from  his  command  was  drowned  at  the  mouth  of 
the  Osaka  river.  .Tan.  11,  1868. 

BEIiL,  Charles  H.,  rear-admiral  U.  S.  navy,  was 
born  in  New  York,  A\ig.  15,  1798.  He  wiis  ap- 
pointed midshipman  in  1813,  and  served  under 
Decatur  and  Chauneey  during  tiie  second  war  with 
England.  In  1815  he  was  attached  to  the  Mace- 
donian and  took  part  in  the  war  with  Algiers.  He 
was  promoted  to  be  lieutenant  in  3Iarch,  1820,  and  in 
1834,  while  commander  of  the  Ferret,  was  capsized 
in  the  West  Indies,  but  after  remaining  twenty-one 
hours  on  the  wreck  was  rescued  with  a  portion  of 
his  crew.  In  1839.  while  an  officer  of  the  Erie, 
cruising  in  the  West  Indies,  he  aided  in  taking  the 
pirate  schooner  Fetleral  from  under  the  guns  of  the 
forts  at  Guadeloupe.  After  performing  varied 
duties  at  sea  and  on  shore  he  was,  in  1839,  assigned 
to  the  command  of  the  Dolphin,  and  made  two 
cruises  to  the  coast  of  Africa.  He  was  promoted  to 
be  commander  Sept.  30,  1840,  and  in  1S44  as  com- 
mander of  the  Yorktown  was  again  dispatched  to 
the  African  coast,  where  he  remained  two  years, 
capturing  three  slavers  and  freeinsi'  many  hundreds 
of  slaves.  He  was  commissioned  as  captain  in  1854, 
and  at  the  opening  of  the  civil  war  was  in  command 
of  the  Mediterranean  squadron.  He  was  at  once 
ordered  home,  and  after  the  capture  of  the  Trent 
was  sent  to  Panama  to  take  command  of  the  Pacific 
squadron,  which  position  he  retained  for  nearly  three 
years.  In  1864  and  1865  he  was  stationed  in  the 
James  river.  In  1865  he  became  commander  of 
the  Brooklyn  navy  yard  and  served  in  that  capacity 
until  May,  1868,  when  after  fifty-six  years  of  service, 


forty-four  of  which  were  passed  at  sea,  he  was 
placed  on  the  retired  list.  He  was  raised  to  the 
rank  of  commodore  July  16,  1863,  and  to  that  of 
rear-admiral  July  35,  1866.  His  last  years  were 
spent  in  New  Brunswick,  N.  J.,  where  he  died  Feb. 
19,  1875. 

AIiDEN,  James,  rear-admiral  U.  S.  navy,  was 
born  in  Portland,  Mv..  "SUuch  31.  1810.  He  entered 
the  nav3'  as  a  midshipman  in  1838,  and  after  being 
attached  for  two  years  to  the  naval  station  at  Boston 
cruised  in  the  Slediterrauean  on  the  sloop-of-war 
Concord  until  1833.  He  was  promoted  to  be  passed- 
midshipman  on  June  14,  1834  and  lieutenant  Feb. 
25,  1841.  From  1838  until  1843  he  was  a  member 
of  the  AVilkes  exploring  expedition  which  made  a 
tour  of  the  world.  While  at  the  Fiji  islands  he  was 
in  charge  of  a  surveying  party  whicli  was  ambushed 
by  a  party  of  natives  "who  "killed  two  of  his  com- 
mand. He  succeeded,  however,  in  defeating  the 
natives  and  securing  the  bodies  of  his  dead  compan- 
ions. He  was  on  duty  at  the  Boston  naval  station 
in  1843,  and  between"  1844  and  1846  made  a  second 
tour  of  the  world  on  the  Constitution.  In  1845  he 
led  a  boat  expedition  which  cut  out  several  war 
junks  from  under  the  guns  of  the  fort  at  Zuron  bay, 
Cochin-China.  In  1846  and  1847  as  an  officer  of  the 
home  squadron  he  took  part  in  the  capture  of  Vera 
Cruz,  Turspan  and  Tobasco.  From  1848  until  1860 
he  was  attached  to  the  coast  siu'vey.  He  was  pro- 
moted to  be  commander  Sept.  14,  1855,  and  in  the 
winter  of  that  year  participated  actively  in  the 
Indian  war  in  Puget  sound.  When  the  civil  war 
opened  in  1861  he  was  in  command  of  the  steamer 
South  Carolina.  He  reinforced  Fort  Pickens  and 
blockaded  Galveston,  capturing  thirteen  schooners 
with  their  cargoes  and  engaging  the  batteries  in  the 
rear  of  Galveston.  He  was  in  command  of  the 
Kichmond  at  the  passage  of  Forts  Jackson  and  St. 
Philip,  llie  capture  of  New  Orleans,  the  passage  of 
the  Vicksburg  batteries  and  the  operations  at  Port 
Hudson  in  1863  and  1863,  and  was  repeatedly  com- 
mended in  the  official  reports.  He  was  conunis- 
sioued  captain  Jan.  3.  1863,  and  placed  in  command 
of  the  Brooklyn.  He  led  the  liect  of  Farragut  in 
the  battle  of  Jlobile  bay,  August,  1864,  and  took  a 
conspicuous  part  in  the  "two  attacks  on  Fort  Fisher. 
At  the  close  of  the  war  no  officer  of  his  rank  had 
seen  more  hard  and  effective  fighting  than  had 
Capt.  Alden.  He  was  raised  to  the  rank  of  commo- 
dore July  25,  1866;  was  on  special  duty  during  the 
two  following  years,  and  in  1868  and  1869  was  com- 
mandant of  tbe  Mare  island  navy  yard.  In  1869  he 
was  made  chief  of  the  biu'eau  of  navigation  and 
detail.  In  1871  he  was  appointed  rear-adndral  and 
placed  in  command  of  the  European  squadron 
which  latter  position  he  held  until  his  final  retire- 
ment from  the  service  on  account  of  age.  His  last 
vears  were  spent  in  San  Francisco,  Cal.,  where  he 
died  Feb.  6,  1877. 

CARTER,  Samuel  P..  rear-admiral  U.  S.  navy, 
was  born  in  CarU-r  county,  Tenn.,  and  was  ap- 
pointed midshipman  from  that  state  in  1840. 
He  was  the  only  man  in  the  Uuited  States  who  ever 
held  the  highest  grades  in  both  the  army  and  navy. 
He  held  the  commission  of  lieutenant-commander 
in  the  navy  and  that  of  a  brevet  major-general  in 
the  volunteer  army  at  the  close  of  the  civil  war.  but 
drew  salary  of  only  one  of  these  offices.  W'hen  the 
war  broke  out  he  was  serving  in  the  Brazilian 
squadron,  and  believing  that  the  navy  would  have 
but  littfe  active  service  asked  to  join  the  laud  forces. 
He  was  assigned  to  special  duty  by  the  war  depart- 
ment. Prior  to  that  time  he  had  .seen  considerable 
service  both  in  foreign  stations  and  in  the  Jlexican 
war,  being  present  at  the  battle  of  Vera  Cruz.  He 
organized  a  brigade  in  Tennessee  of  which  he  was 
given  command,  with  the  commission  of  brigadier- 
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general.  About  that  time  he  won  the  soubriquet  of 
"  horse  marine  "  because  of  liis  dual  capacity.  lie 
served  with  distinction  in  the  engaj^eniciit  at  Wild 
Cat,  Ky.,  in  October,  IbUl,  wlien  Gen.  ZollicoHer  was 
repulsed.  In  the  .same  year  he  commanded  in  south- 
ern Kentucky,  and  in  the  operations  against  Cumber- 
land Gap  and  in  the  Kanawha  valley,  from  whence 
the  Confederates  were  driven  out.  He  conunanded 
the  cavalry  exjjedition  into  Ea.st  Teunes.see  and  de- 
feated theC'onfederates  at  Ilolston,  Carter's  Station 
and  Jonesville.  The  success  of  the  raid  had  great 
significance  and  for  it  he  received  tlie  thanks  of  the 
general-in-cldef  of  the  iirmy  in  giuieral  orders,  also 
of  the  conunander  of  the  department  of  IIk^  Ohio 
and  the  conunander  of  the  district  of  Kentucky 
with  a  recommendation  for  his  promotion  as  major- 
general,  lie  was  then  assigned  to  the  conunand  of 
the  division  of  Central  ICentucky  in  18(i:i  and  was  at 
the  battle  of  Dutton's  Hill.  He  defeated  I'egram's 
forces  at  .Monticello  and  Beaver  Dam  and  Morgan's 
troops  at  West's.  In  ■hi\y,  1803,  he  commanded  the 
cavalry  division  of  the  23d  army  corps  and  look  the 
advance  when  Gen.  Uurnside  occupied  East  Ten- 
ne.ssee.  He  defeated  Morgan's  and  Smith's  troops 
and  ttjok  part  in  the  siege  and  battle  of  Kno.wille  in 
November  and  December,  18(i8.  He  was  provost 
marshal  of  East  Tennessee  until  .January,  180."),  when 
at  his  own  recpiest  he  was  assigned  to  the  command 
of  the  district  of  Newberne.  He  commanded  the 
left  wingat  the  battle  of  Kingston  where  Bragg  was 
defeated,  and  occupied  Goldsboro,  driving  oi;t  the 
Confederate  garrison  with  his  conunand.  He  was  l)re- 
veted  major-general  JIarch  Hi,  18(»,  and  remained 
in  conunand  of  the  33d  army  coriis  until  honorably 
mustered  out  of  the  army  in  18(10.  He  was  pro- 
moted to  be  lieutenant-conunander  in  the  navy  on 
June  33,  1805,  and  sotm  after  he  was  nuistered  out 
of  the  army  he  was  given  conunand  of  the  gunboat 
Monocacyon  the  A.siatic  station,  where  he  remained 
three  years.  During  tlie  following  three  years  he 
was  commandant  of  the  Naval  Academy  at  Anna- 
polis receiving  his  promotion  as  captain  Oct.  38, 
1870.  From  1873  to  187.5  he  conunanded  the  frigate 
Alaska  on  the  European  station  and  was  then  made 
a  member  of  the  lighthouse  board  at  Washington. 
He  was  promoted  to  be  commander  on  Nov.  30, 
1878,  and  to  rear-admiral  on  May  16,  1883,  having 
been  pvit  on  the  retired  list  on  Aug.  6th  preceding. 
He  died  in  AVashington  May  36,  1891. 

'WILKES,  Charles,  rear-admiral,  was  born  in 
New  York  city.  Aiiril  3,  17!,'8.  After  receiving 
a  common  school  education,  in  1818  he  entered  the 
navy  as  a  midshipman,  and 
served  several  years  in  the 
Mediterranean  sea  and  Pa- 
cific ocean.  On  April  38, 
1836,  he  was  commissioned 
as  lieutenant,  and  in  1830 
was  appointed  to  the  charge 
of  the  United  States  de- 
partment of  charts  and  in- 
struments. It  is  said  of 
him  that  he  was  the  first 
man  in  the  coimtry  to  set 
up  fixed  astronomical  in- 
struments and  take  obser- 
vations with  them.  He 
placed  the  observatory  in 
his  own  garden,  but  on  at- 
tempting to  build  a  firm 
structure  about  the  stone 
foundations  which  held 
the  instruments,  he  is  said 
to  have  been  notified  by 
the  navy  department  that  this  would  not  be 
allowed  as  a  national  observatoiy  was  uncon- 
stitutional.     Lieut.  Wilkes  had   already  been  em- 
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ployed  when  not  on  other  duty,  in  1839,  in  con- 
nection with  the  United  States  exploring  expeditions 
and  he  was  again  in  this  service  in  1833,  but  it  was 
in  1839  that  he  entered  upon  the  expedition  which 
has  ever  since  borne  his  name  and  which  was  fruit- 
ful of  the  most  important  results  in  connection  with 
the  geography  and  chartograpliy  of  the  South  Pacific. 
On  Aug.  18,  1838,  he  sailed  from  Norfolk  under 
orders  from  the  United  States  government  to  explore 
the  islands  of  the  Pacific  south  of  the  equator,  the 
waters  about  Cape  Horn  and  the  Antarctic  ocean. 

Wilkes  published  in  five  octavo  volumes  an  ac- 
count of  his  exploratioiLs,  and  to  these  were  after- 
wards added  eleven  other  volumes  and  atlases  of 
wdiich  he  himself  was  the  author  of  one  on  meteor- 
ology. In  1843  Wilkes  was  on  coast  survey  duty, 
being  commissioned  commander  .July  13,  1843, 
captain  Sept.  14,  18.5.5  and  placed  in  command  of 
the  sloop-of-war  San  .Jacinto  in  1801  on  the  out- 
break of  the  war  of  the  rebellion.  His  first  duty 
was  the  pursuit  of  the  Confederate  war-vessel 
Sumter.  On  Nov.  8th,  the  San  Jacinto  en- 
coimtered  the  English  mail-steamer  Trent,  which 
was  on  its  way  from  Havana  \o  St.  Thomas,  West 
Indies,  having  on  board  the  Confederate  eonnnis- 
sioners  to  France  and  Great  Britain.  John  Slidell,  of 
Loui.siana,  and  James  M.  JIason,  of  Virginia,  with 
their  secretaries.  On  overtaking  the  Trent,  'Wilkes 
ordered  l^ieut.  Fairfax  to  man  two  boats  and 
board  her.  The  steamer  hoisted  English  colors 
while  Wilkes  ran  up  the  United  States  flag  and 
tired  a  shot  across  her  bows  to  heave  to.  As  no 
attention  was  paid  to  this  summons  he  fired  a 
shell  acro.ss  the  bow  of  the  Trent  and  the  English 
connnander  hove  to.  Lieut.  Fairfax  drew  up 
alongside  with  his  boats  and  on  reaching  the  deck, 
and  seeing  the  captain,  asked  permission  to  examine 
the  passenger  list.  This  request  was  refused  and 
the  lieutenant  perceiving  the  four  gentlemen  for 
whom  he  was  seeking,  informed  them  tliat  the 
object  of  his  visit  was  to  take  them  on  board  the 
United  States  vessel,  and  then  with  the  as.sistance 
of  his  men,  Mr.  JIason.  Jlr.  Slidell,  Mr.  Eiistis 
and  Mr.  McFarlane  were  taken  from  the  Trent  into 
the  boats  and  on  board  the  San  Jacinto.  The 
families  of  these  gentlemen  remained  on  board  the 
steamer,  which  continued  her  course  to  England. 
Wilkes  brought  his  prisoners  into  Boston  harbor 
where  tliey  were  incarcerated  in  Fort  Warren.  The 
act  created  a  deal  of  excitement  throughout  the 
country  and  Capt.  Wilkes  was  for  a  time  a  lion  in 
every  city  where  he  stopped.  Meanwhile  the  secre- 
tary of  the  navj'  indorsed  the  act  by  a  letter  of 
thanks  to  Capt.  Wilkes  and  he  received  a  vote  of 
thanks  from  congress,  while  banquets  and  receptions 
were  given  to  him  in  Boston,  New  York  and  Wash- 
ington. But  on  the  arrival  of  the  Trent  in  Eng- 
land a  feeling  was  roused  among  the  English  people 
which  very  soon  changed  the  situation.  A  per- 
emptory demand  ^\'as  made  by  the  British  govern- 
ment upon  the  government  of  the  United  States  for 
the  restoration  of  the  prisoners,  accompanied  by 
the  assertion  that  the  act  of  Capt.  Wilkes  was 
both  an  insult  to  the  British  flag  and  a  violation  of 
international  law.  The  conclusion  of  the  matter 
was  that  Secretary  Seward  ordered  that  tlie  prison- 
ers should  be  surrendered  ;  the  ground  for  this 
action  being  that  Capt.  Wilkes  erred  in  not  carry- 
ing the  Trent  into  a  neutral  port  to  have  the  case 
adjudicated  upon  by  a  prize  court.  In  acting  as  the 
judge  himself,  and  practically  executing  iiis  own 
decree,  Capt.  'Vt'ilkes  had  technically  committed  a 
violation  of  international  law  for  which  the  only  re- 
dress was  the  restoration  of  the  status  quo.  Wilkes 
was  commissioned  commodore  .July  16,  1863,  and 
was  placed  in  command  of  the  flotilla  which  shelled 
City  Point,  and  later  of  a  special  squadron  sent  to 
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the  West  Indies  to  protect  our  commerce  in  those 
waters.  He  was  commissioned  rear-admiral  on  the 
retired  list  July  25,  1866.  The  services  of  Wilkes 
as  an  explorer,  were  recognized  by  the  Royal  Geo- 
graphical Society  by  the  presentation  of  a  gold  medal, 
a  fact  which  shows  that  the  English  people  did 
not  bear  malice  against  him  on  account  of  his  action 
in  the  Trent  affair.  Admiral  Wilkes  published  in 
Philadelphia  in  1849  a  work  entitled  "Western 
America,  Including  California  and  Oregon,"  and  in 
New  York,  1856,  his  "  Theory  of  the  Winds."  He 
died  in  Washington.  Feb.  8,  1877. 

BAILEY,  Theodorus,  rear-admiral,  U.  S.  navy, 
was   born  at   C'hateaugay,  N.   Y.,   April  12,   1805. 
His  uncle  Theodorus  Bailey  (1758-1828)  was  a  con- 
gressman and  U.  S.  senator,  and 
from  1804  until  1828  postmaster 
of  New  York  city.  The  younger 
Theodorus     was     educated     at 
Platt.sburg    (N.    Y.)    Academy, 
and  entered  the  navy  as  a  mid- 
shipman in  1818.      His  first  serv- 
ice was  on   the  coast  of  Africa 
and  later  he  .spent  five  years  in  the 
Pacific  and  West  Indian  waters. 
He  was  promoted  to  be   lieuten- 
ant March  3,  1827   and  between 
1833  and   1846  as   an  officer  of 
the  Vinceunes  and  Constellation 
twice  circumnavigated  the  globe. 
In   1847  he  was  appointed  com- 
mander   of    the    storeship    Lex- 
ington   and     in     that     capacity 
carried     an     artillery     company 
to  California;  fitted   out   and    led    numerous  suc- 
cessful   expeditions    against    the    Mexicans;     cap- 
tured   San    Bias    and    aided   greatly    in    the  con- 
quest of  California.     As  a  reward  i'or  his  services 
he  was  commissioned  conmiander    March  6,   1849 
and  a  little  later  went  on  a  long  cruise  in  the  Pacific 
as  commander  of  the  St.  Marys.     During  this  cruise 
lie  was  instrumental  in    securing  full  protection  of 
the  rights  of  American  citizens  in  the  various  island 
groups.     He  was  raised  to  the  rank  of  captain  on 
Dec.  15,  1855  and  was  engaged  in  the  protection  of 
American  interests  at  Panama  after  the  massacre  of 
April,  1856.  a  task  in  which  his  firnmess  and  discre- 
tion proved  of  the  greatest  value.     In  1861  he  was 
ordered  to  the  command  of  the  steamer  Colorado, 
blockading  Pensacola,  where  he  rendered  great  as- 
sistance to  Gen.  Harvey  Brown,  and  after  a  night 
reconnaissance  cut  out  and  burned  the  Confederate 
privateer  Judah.     Early  in  1802  he  joined  the  fleet 
of  Admiral  D.  C.  Farragut  and  was  appointed  sec- 
ond in  command  of  the  expedition   against   New 
Orleans.     He  conuiianded  the  right  column  of  the 
fleet  in  the  pas.sage  of  Forts  Jackson  and  St.  Philip 
and  it  was  at  his  suggestion  that  the  attack  on  New 
Orleans  and  its  batteries  was  made  at  night.     On 
April  24,  1862,  he  led  this  attack   in  the  Cayuga, 
receiving  the  tire  of  five  forts  and  repelling  or  de- 
stroying numerous  Confederate  vessels  and  rams. 
The   following  day  Bailey  was  commissioned   by 
Farragut  to  demand  the  surrender  of  the  city.     Ac- 
companied only  l>y  Lieut.  G.  H.  Perkins  he  landed, 
made  his  way  through  an  angry  nioVi   to  the  city 
hall  and  .successfully  perfornu'd   his  mission.     He 
was  warmly  commended  by  Admiral  Farragut  for 
his  bravery  and  sjtlendid  service  and  sent  to  Wash- 
ington as  the  bearer  of  dispatches  announcing  the 
victory.  On  July  16,  1862,  he  was  raised  to  the  rank 
of  commodore,  and  in  Ihe  following  October  though 
in  feeble  health  was  at  bis  own  .solicitation  appointed 
the   successor   of   Kear-adniir:il    Lardner    as    com- 
mander of  the  Eastern   Gulf  blockading  squadron, 
in  which  po.sition  he  captured  I.5I)  blockade-runners, 
and  promjitly  and  effectually  suppressed  blockade- 


running  on  the  Florida  coast.  On  July  25,  1866,  he 
was  conmiissioned  rear-admiral  and  in  October,  1866, 
was  placed  on  the  retired  list.  His  last  service  was 
performed  as  commandant  of  the  Portsmouth  navy 
yard.  The  remainder  of  his  life  was  passed  in 
Washington.  Admiral  Bailey  was  wise  and  far- 
seeing  in  the  planning,  and  fearless  and  untiring  in 
the  iierforniance  of  duty,  and  he  ranked  among  the 
al)lest  of  the  naval  conunauders  of  the  civil  war. 
He  died  in  Washington,  D.  C,  Feb.  10,  1877. 

BOGGS, Charles  Stuart,  rear-admiral, U.S. navy, 
was  born  at  New  Brunswick,  N.  J..  Jan.  28,  1811. 
His  mother  was  the  sister  of  Capt.  James  Lawrence, 
specially  notable  for  his  expression  :  "  Don't  give  up 
the  ship,"  when  mortally  wounded  in  the  engage- 
ment between  the  British  frigate  Shannon  and  the 
Chesapeake,    of  which    he  was    in    command,  in 
Boston  harbor,  June  1,  1813.     It  is  said  of  the  sub- 
ject of  this  sketch,  that  the  impression  made  upon 
his   mother  and   afterwards  upon  himself  by  the 
brave  career   of  Capt.  Lawrence,  had  much  to  do 
with  his  choosing  the  nav}'  as  a  jirofession.     When 
qiute  yoimg.  he  was  sent  to  Capt.  Partridge's  cele- 
brated military  academy  at  iliddletown,  Conn.,  and 
on  Nov.  1,  1826,  received  his  appointment  as  mid- 
shipman from  the  state  of  New  Jersey,  and  in  July 
following  was   ordered    to   the   sloop-of-war  War- 
ren, attached  to  the  Mediterranean  squadron.     At 
this  time,  the  eastern  portion  of  the  Mediterranean 
was  swarming  with  Greek  pirates,  and  the  duty  of 
the  American  squadron  in  those  waters  was  to  aid 
in  suppressing  this  species  of  warfare  and  to  pro- 
tect American  commerce.  Here  young  Boggs  passed 
three  years   of  his   life,    part  of  the   time  on  the 
AYarren  and  part  on  the  ship-of-the-line  Delaware. 
In  1830,  he    was    ordered  on   board   the  schooner 
Porpoise,  which   joined  the   AVest  India   squadron 
where  he  remained  for  the  next  two  years.  On  April 
28,  1832,  having  been  appointed  passed-midshipman, 
he  was  sent    on  board  a  receiving-ship    at  New 
York,  and   excepting  a  year   on   board   the  sloop 
Falmouth   in  the   West  Indies  he  continued  dur- 
ing four  years  on  land  service.     In  1836  he  joined 
in  the  capacity  of  master  the  ship-of-the-line  North 
Carolina,  which  had   been  ordered  to    the   Pacific 
coast,  but   on  arriving  at   Callao,  he  received  an 
appointment  as  acting  lieutenant  and  was  ordered 
as  executive   otflcer  to    the    schooner   Enterprise, 
and  for  nearly  two  years  saw  much  active  service. 
On  Sept.  6,  1837,  young  Boggs  was  promoted  lieuten- 
ant.     In  1839  he"  returned 
home  in  the  North  Caro- 
lina, which  was  now  made 
a  school-ship   and  served 
on   board  of  her  in  New 
York    harbor    as   lieuten- 
ant in  charge   of   the  ap- 
prentices.    In  this  import- 
ant position  Lieut.  Boggs 
displayed    his    fine    capa- 
city  for  command,    com- 
bining mildness  and  cour- 
tesy of   manner  with    ab- 
solute   strictness     in     the 
enforcement  of  discipline. 
In   1842-43   Lieut.    Boggs 
was   on   board   the    sloop 
Saratoga  on   the  coast  of 
Africa  and  took  an  active 
part  in  the  bombardment 
and  destruction  of  certain 
slave   ports.      In   1846-47 

he  was  on  the  steamer  Princeton  of  tlie  home 
.squadron  and  took  part  in  the  great  bombardment 
of  the  castle  of  San  Juan  de  Ulloa  and  Tampico. 
He  also  commanded  a  boat  expedition  from 
the    Princeton,    which   destro3'ed    the    U.   S.   brig 
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Truxton  after  her  surrender  to  the  Mexicans,  a  most 
dangerous  mission  as  it  turned  out,  and  in  whicli 
only  tlie  tact  and  eourage  of  Lieut.  Boggs  prevented 
the  capture  of  his  party.  'I'hc  Princeion  was  soon 
after  ordered  to  tlie  jjediterrauean,  the  first  [iro- 
peller  ever  .seen  in  those  waters,  and  attracted  great 
attention  from  tlie  Greeks  in  the  Piraeus.  Lieut. 
Boggs  was  the  executive  otlicer  of  the  frigate  St. 
Lawrence,  ordered  by  the  United  States  government 
to  carry  the  American  contributions  to  the  World's 
Fair  of  1851  in  Loudon.  On  hi.s  return  he  was  ap- 
pointed first  lieutenant,  ordered  to  tlie  New  York 
navy  yard  and  made  inspector  of  clothing  and  pro- 
visions at  that  ])osl.  lie  continued  to  hold  this 
position  from  18.51  until  1H.")4.  On  Sept.  14,  IHo."), 
he  was  commLssioned  coniniaiider,  and  for  the  ne.xt 
three  years  was  in  command  of  the  U.  S.  mail 
steamer  Illinois,  in  tlu;  service  of  the  California 
Steamship  Co.  In  18G0  Conir.  Hoggs  was  inspector 
of  lights  on  the  California  coast  and  in  command  of 
the  steamer  Shubrick,  employed  for  this  purpo.se. 
On  the  outbreak  of  the  war  of  the  rebellion  lie  wrote 
to  Washington,  asking  to  be  placed  on  active  ser- 
vice, and  being  ordered  home  was  jnit  in  command 
of  the  LI.  S.  steamer  Varuna,  whicli  was  ordered  to 
join  Farragut's  tleet  below  New  Orleans  and  was 
the  first  ship  to  force  its  way  past  the  batteries,  do- 
ing terrible  damage  to  the  Confederate  gunboats, 
tut  being  at  last  demolished  by  the  Stonew.'ill  .Jack- 
son, an  ironclad  which  ran  into  her,  slaving  her 
side,  whereupon  the  Varuna  was  run  ashore,  tiring 
all  the  time  until  her  guns  were  under  water.  For 
his  gallantry  in  this  unparalleled  naval  combat,  his 
native  town  and  state  each  voted  Comr.  Boggs  a 
sword.  On  .July  l(i,  1863,  he  was  commissioned  as 
captain  and  placed  in  command  of  the  Sacramento, 
of  the  blockading  .sipiadron  otf  Cajie  Fear  river. 
Here  constant  exposure  and  fatigue  broke  down  his 
health,  and  he  was  obliged  to  resign  bis  command 
and  return  home  to  recruit.  In  1804-0.")  Capt.  Boggs 
■was  on  shore  duty  at  New  York,  engaged  in  super- 
intending the  building  and  fitting  lait  of  the  tleet  of 
steam  picket-boats  planned  by  himself.  One  of 
these  was  the  tor])edo-boat  with  which  the  gallant 
Lieut.  Cushing  attacked  the  Confederate  ram  Albe- 
marle and  .sent  her  to  the  bottom.  In  1800  Capt. 
Boggs  coninianded  the  U.  S.  steamer  Connecticut, 
•which  cruised  in  the  West  Indies.  There  he  over- 
took the  ironclad  Stonewall  in  the  harbor  of  Havana 
and  demanded  her  surrender  to  the  United  States, 
but  she  was  given  up  to  the  Spanish  government. 
In  1867-68  Boggs  commanded  the  schooner  I)e  Soto 
of  the  North  Atlantic  squadron.  On  July,  1,  1870, 
he  was  pionioted  to  the  rank  of  rear-admiral  and 
was  appointed  lighthouse  inspector  of  the  third  dis- 
trict. In  1873  he  was  placed  on  the  retired  list.  He 
died  Ai)r.  22.  1888. 

GREENE,  Samuel  Dana,  naval  officer,  was 
born  at  Cumberiand,  Md.,  Feb.  11,  1840,  the  second 
son  of  George  Sears  Greene.  He  was  graduated  from 
the  United  States  Naval  Academy  in  1859,  and 
served  as  midshipman  on  the  Hartford,  of  the  China 
squadron.  In  1861  he  volunteered  for  service  on 
the  ironclad  Monitor,  then  building  in  New  York 
city,  which  afterward  left  New  York,  March  6, 
1862,  for  Hampton  Roads,  Va.  Reaching  that  place 
March  9,  1862,  she  at  once  proceeded  to  attack  the 
Merrimac,  and  Lieut.  Worden,  her  commander, 
directed  the  movements  of  the  vessel  from  the  pilot- 
house, while  Lieut.  Greene  had  charge  of  the  guns 
in  the  turret,  personally  firing  every  shot  until  near 
the  close  of  the  action.  In  the  delay  incident  to  a 
change  of  command  from  Lieut.  Worden  to  Lieut. 
Greene,  the  former  having  been  wounded,  the  ves- 
sels drifted  apart.  Lieut.  Greene  forthwith  turned 
the  Monitor  again  toward  the  Merrimac,  but  that 
vessel  was  already  in  retreat  toward  Norfolk.    After 


firing  a  few  shots  after  her,  Lieut.  Greene  returned 
to  the  vessels  which  had  been  saved  by  the  arrival 
of  his  own  craft.  He  was  afterward  "engaged  in 
the  attack  on  l<\)rt  Darling  and  in  other  naval  ac- 
tions on  the  .lames  river.  After  the  lo.ss  of  the 
Monitor,  which  foundered  off  Cape  Hatteras,  Dec. 
29,  1862,  he  served  as  executive  officer  of  the  Florida 
on  blockade  duty,  1863,  of  the  Iroquois  in  search  of 
the  Alabama,  18(i4-03,  and  on  various  other  ves- 
sels from  1865  until  1869.  He  was  promoted  to  be 
lioutcnant-conimander  in  1866,  and  to  commander 
in  1872,  and  commanded  the  Juniata  in  1875,  the 
Monongahela  in  1876-77,  and  the  Despatch  in  1882- 
84.  He  was  a.ssistant  profes.sor  of  matheniatics 
180(>-68,  at  the  United  Slates  Naval  Academy, 
of  astronomy  1871-75,  and  was  assistant  to  the 
superintendent  of  the  institution  1878-82.  He 
received  a  vote  of  thanks  from  the  legislature  of 
Rhode  Island  for  his  .services  in  the  action  between 
the  .Alonitor  and  the  ."\Icrriniac.  He  died  at  Ports- 
mouth, N.  11.,  U.  S.  navv-\ard,  Dec.  11.  1.SS4. 

GOLDSBOROUGH,  Louis  Malesherbes,  rear 
admiral  U.  S.  N.,  was  born  in  Washini;t<]ii.  I).  ('., 
Feb.  18,  1805.  His  father,  Charles  Washington 
(1779-1843),  was  for  many  years  chief  clerk  of  the  navy 
department.  Louis  was  appointed  a  midshipman  at 
seven  years  of  age  in  1812.  but  did  nol  enter  the  ser- 
vice until  181().  ile.sci'ved  lirst  under  Baiul)ridge,  and 
from  1817  until  1H24  cruised  in  tlie 
Mediterranean  and  Pacific,  mainly 
under  Stewart.  He  was  made  lieu- 
tenant ill  1825,  and  until  1827  .stud- 
ied in  Paris.  In  1827,  while  cruis- 
ing in  the  Rus.sian  archipelago  on 
the  Porpoise,  he  led  at  night  a  boat 
expedition  of  vohmtc'crs,  and  re- 
captured the  British  brig  Comet, 
whicli  had  fallen  into  the  hands  of 
Greek  pirates.  In  the  conflict  nine- 
ty of  the  pirates  were  killed.  In 
1833  he  married  the  daughter  of 
William  Wirt,  and  for  some  time 
resided  on  a  tract  of  land  which 
his  father-in-law  had  purchased  in 
Florida.  During  the  Seminole  war 
he  was  conimander  of  a  company 
of  volunteer  cavalrj'.  and  later  of 
an  armed  steamer.  Shortly  after- 
ward he  returned  to  the  naval  .service,  and  in  1841 
was  made  conimander.  In  1849  he  sen'ed  as  a 
member  of  the  commission  that  explored  Cali- 
fornia and  Oregon ;  was  promoted  to  be  captain  in 
1855,  and  from  1853  until  1857  was  superintendent 
of  the  Naval  Academy.  In  August,  1861,  he  was 
appointed  tlag-ofhcer,  and  in  the  following  month 
was  assigned  to  the  command  of  the  North  At- 
lantic squadron.  In  January,  1862,  he  sailed  from 
Hampton  Roads  for  the  sounds  of  North  Caro- 
lina, and  on  Feb.  8,  1862,  co-operated  with  Gen. 
A.  E.  Buruside  in  the  capture  of  Roanoke  Island. 
For  his  services  on  this  occasion  he  received  a 
vote  of  thanks  from  congress.  Subsequently,  by 
various  expeditions  into  the  bays  and  rivers,  he 
completed  the  conquest  of  the  North  Carolina 
coast.  He  then  returned  to  Hampton  Roads,  and 
during  the  peninsular  campaign  co-operated  with 
McClellan  in  the  York  and  James  rivers.  In  July, 
1862,  he  was  raised  to  the  rank  of  rear-admiral,  and 
in  September,  1863,  was,  at  his  own  request,  relieved 
from  the  command  of  the  North  Atlantic  squadron. 
Thereafter  and  until  the  close  of  the  war  he  was  en- 
gaged in  preparing  a  code  of  regulations  for  the  naval 
service,  and  a  revision  of  the  naval  book  of  allow- 
ances. From  1865  until  1867  he  was  commander  of 
the  European  squadron,  and  in  1873  was  retired.  At 
his  death  he  was,  length  of  service  considered,  the 
oldest  officer  m  the  navy.    He  died  Feb.  20,  1877. 
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VEST,  George  Graham,  senator  and  Confed- 
erate congressman,  was  born  at  Frankfort,  Ky., 
Dec.  6,  1830.  His  parents  were  of  Virginia 
family  and  Presbyterians,  his  father  being  Joliu 
Jay  Vest  and  Iiis  mother  Harriet  Graham,  of 
Scotch-Irish  descent.  He  was  educated  at  the 
high  school  of  that  eminent  educator,  B.  B.  Sayre, 
and  entering  the  junior  class  of  the  Presbyterian 
Center  College  at  Danville,  Ky., 
was  graduated  in  1H48.  He  read 
law  under  James  Harlan,  attorney- 
general  of  Kentucky,  and  father 
of  the  justice  of  the  U.  S.  supreme 
court,  and  was  graduated  in  18S2 
from  the  Transylvania  Law  School 
in  Lexington,  Ky,  He  settled  in 
Georgetown,  Pettis  Co.,  Mo.,  and 
began  a  successful  law  practice  iu 
that  and  the  adjoining  counties, 
until  1856,  when  he  removed  to 
Booneville,  Mo.  In  1860  he  was 
chosen  democratic  elector  and 
state  representative  in  the  general 
assembly.  In  the  war  he  espous- 
.  •  ed   the   cause  of  the   South  and 

i-i  h  ttvt'  served  during  the  summer  of  1861 

j'  J     ^^  '  in  the  array  of  Gen.  Price,  being 

made  judge-advocate  general  of 
a  general  court  martial,  convened  at  Lexington 
just  after  the  capture  of  that  place  by  the  Confeder- 
ates. He  was  elected  by  the  Missouri  legislature, 
which  assembled  at  Neosho  in  the  fall  of  1861,  a 
member  of  the  provisional  congress  of  the  Confed- 
erate states  for  two  years,  and  was  afterward  ap- 
pointed by  Gov.  Reynolds  of  Missouri  Confederate 
states  senator,  serving  for  one  year.  After  the  war 
he  returned  to  Missouri  and  resumed  his  law  practice 
at  Sedalia,  Pettis  Co.,  Mo.,  in  jjartnership  with  Col. 
John  F.  Philips,  afterward  judge  U.  S.  district  court, 
western  district  of  Missouri.  He  was  elected  U.  S. 
senator  in  1878,  and  re-elected  without  opposition  in 
the  iiarty  in  188-1  and  1890.  Senator  Vest  is  one  of 
the  ablest  and  most  eloquent  statesmen  in  the  whole 
country,  and  an  unquestioned  leader  in  the  national 
councils.  To  the  highest  legal  ability  and  most 
powerful  grasp  of  constitutional  principles  and 
questions  he  adds  a  broad,  bold,  and  j'ct  conserv- 
ative statesmanship.  His  first  residence  in  George- 
town, Mo.,  was  caused  by  a  tragic  incident  that 
evinced  his  courageous  conscientiousness  and  influ- 
enced the  coin'se  of  his  whole  life.  He  was  on  his 
way  to  California,  when  an  accident  to  the  stage 
stopped  him  at  Georgetown,  and  July  4,  18i)3,  a 
man  named  France  employed  him  to  defend  his  ne- 
gro boy,  accused  of  murdering  a  white  woman  and 
her  two  children.  He  cleared  the  boy  before  the 
examining  court,  but  the  mob  seized  the  negro,  held 
the  county  two  weeks  under  a  vigilance  committee, 
and  burned  his  client  publicly  before  LSOO  negroes 
assembled  to  witness  the  execution.  Threats  were 
made  against  him  becau.se  he  defended  the  negro, 
and  in  consequence  he  determined  to  remain  and 
face  the  results,  and  he  thus  became  a  citizen  of 
Missouri.  Senator  Vest  is  one  of  the  national  ora- 
tors, and  can  not  only  make  addresses  on  vast 
themes  and  large  occasions,  but  is  a  ready  and  pow- 
erful hand-to-hand  debater,  quick,  intense  and  re- 
soui'cef\d  and  an  aggressive  antagonist,  well- 
equipped,  dealing  ponderous  blows,  and  holding  his 
own  with  the  other  giants  of  the  senate.  He  has 
performed  valuable  committee  work  and  made 
strong  and  exhaustive  speeches  upon  all  the  great 
nation.al  questions  that  have  agitated  the  covmfry  in 
the  fourleen  vcars  in  wliicli  he  has  so  brilliantly 
served  in  the  most  august  deliberative  body  in  the 
world.  He  is  chairman  of  the  select  committee  on 
transportation  and  sale  of  meat  products,  and  a  mem- 
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ber  of  the  important  committees  on  the  judiciary, 
commerce,  public  buildings  and  grounds,  transporta- 
tion routes  on  the  seaboard,  and  the  quadro-centcn- 
nial.  In  1854  he  married  Sallie  E.  Sneed,  of  Dan- 
ville, Ky.,  and  they  have  three  children. 

OIiMSTED,  Frederick  Law,  landscape  archi- 
tect, was  born  in  Hartford,  C^onn,,  Apr.  26,  1823. 
His  father  had  a  more  than  usual  liking  for  natural 
scenery,  and  a  more  than  common  interest  iu  matters 
of  rural  life,  and  his  son  was  his  companion  in 
many  journeys  by  private  conveyance,  in  which  he 
was  largely  educated  for  his  profession  by  what  he 
saw.  In  1840  he  shipped  as  a  seaman  for  the  East 
Indies  and  China,  securing  an  experience  comparable 
to  that  recorded  by  Dana  in  his  "  Two  Years  Before 
the  Mast."  In  1845-46  he  studied  agricultural 
science  and  engineering  at  Yale  College,  after  which 
he  becamea  practical  farmer.and  was  such  for  several 
years.  In  185(1  he  made  a  pedes- 
trian tour  throughout  Great  Brit- 
ain and  parts  of  the  continent  of 
Europe,  followed  in  1852-53  by  a 
horseback  trip  through  the  south- 
ern and  southwestern  L'nited 
States.  The  fruit  of  these  trav- 
els was,  very  largely,  the  books, 
"Walks  and  Talks  of  an  Ameri- 
can Farmer  in  England "  (New 
York,  1853);  "Journey  in  Sea- 
board Slave  States  "  (New  York, 
1856) ;  ' '  Journey  Through  Texas  " 
(New  York,  1857),  and  "Journey 
in  the  Back  Country  "  (New  York, 
1860).  The  three  last-named  vol- 
umes had  great  influence  in  deter- 
mining the  estimate  of  American 
slavery,  not  only  in  this  country  but 
in  Europe,  where  they  were  print- 
ed in  two  volumes,  with  the  title,  "The  Cotton  King- 
dom" (London,  1861).  Several  years  later  Mr.  Olmsted 
journeyed  again  tlirough  France,  Italy  and  German}', 
giving  special  attention  to  the  study  of  parks  and 
rural  arts.  In  1856,  in  connection  with  Calvert 
Vaux,  he  prepared  the  accepted  plans  and  estimates 
for  the  construction  of  the  New  York  Central  Park, 
and  for  the  next  four  years  was  engaged  in  superin- 
tending their  execution.  During  the  first  three 
years  of  the  civil  war.  1861-65,  he  administered  the 
working  details  of  the  United  States  Sanitarj'  Com- 
mis.sion,  of  which  he  was  the  general  manager.  In 
the  year  1863  he  was  concerned,  with  others,  in  the 
formation  of  the  L'nion  League  Club  of  New  York 
city.  In  1864-66,  as  chairman  of  the  Yosemite 
(California)  commission,  he  directed  the  topographi- 
cal survey  of  the  Yosemite  big  tree  reservations,  and 
took  charge  of  them  for  the  state.  In  1866  he  was 
also  engaged  with  Mr.  Vaux  in  laying  out  and  super- 
intending the  construction  of  Prospect  park,  Brook- 
lyn, N.  Y.  This  was  followed  by  similar  work  at 
the  South  park,  Chicago,  111.;  Buffalo,  N.  Y., 
parks,  and  Seaside  park  at  Bridgeport,  Conn.  Other 
works  which  he  has  designed  and  whose  construction 
he  has  supervised,  are:  Mount  Royal  park,  Montreal; 
the  Capitol  grounds  at  Washington,  D.  C. ;  two  pub- 
lic parks  at  Rochester,  N.  Y. ;  one  at  Trenton,  N.  J., 
and  another  at  Wilmington,  Del.  Laying  out  the 
grounds  about  the  Leland  Stanford  University  in 
California,  and  the  Vanderbilt  estate  at  Biltmore, 
N.  C,  are  among  the  more  recent  of  his  labors.  He 
was  also  concerned  in  organizing  and  equipping  the 
park  and  parkway  systems  at  Boston.  Mass.  His 
firm,  made  up  of  F.  L.  and  J.  C.  Olmsted  (his  son) 
and  Henry  Sargent  Codman,  was  appointed  land- 
scape arcliitccts  to  the  World's  Fair,  at  Chicago,  111. 
As  an  author  Mr.  Olmsted  has  high  repute  for  the 
practical  value  of  his  matter,  which  shows  him  to  be  a. 
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JOHNSON,  Andrew,  the  seventeenth  president 
of  the  United  States,  was  born  in  TJaleigh,  N.  C, 
Dec.  29,  1808.  His  parents  were  lumr  but  respect- 
able, and  when  lie  was  only  live  years  of  ase  he 
had  the  misfortune  to  lose  his  father  w  liile  the  lat- 
ter was  attempting  to  save  another  from  drowning. 
When  the  boy  was  only  ten  years  of  age.  lijs  moth- 
er was  obliged  to  ajiprentice  him  to  a  tailor,  on  ac- 
count of  her  extreme  necessity.  He  learned  to  read 
while  he  was  learning  his  trade,  but  it  is  a  fact  that  he 
oilers  the  exception  of  an  American  boy  who  never 
went  to  school  a  .single  day  in  his  life.  He  comiileled 
liis  apprenticeship  in  1824,  and  then  went  to  Laurens 
Court  House,  South  Carolina, 
where  he  worked  sis  a  journey- 
man tailor  until  May.  182(),  when 
he  removed  to  Greenville.  Tenn. 
At  this  time  Mr.  .lohnson  had  the 
good  fortune  to  obtain  for  a  wife 
Eliza  ]\IcCardle,  n  woman  wliose 
cajiacity  and  whose  devotion  to 
him  exercised  a  marked  influence 
on  his  future  life.  Under  her  tu- 
ition, lie  progressed  rapidly  in  the 
attainment  of  ii.seful  knowledge, 
and  soon  among  his  townspeople 
he  began  tobe recognized, through 
his  self-reliance  and  iiersistent  en- 
ergy, as  a  born  leader.  He  iden- 
tified himself  with  the  laboring 
classes,  a  fact  which  they  recog- 
nized by  giving  him  their  votes 
when  he  was  a  candidate  for  alder- 
man in  1828,  insuring  his  election 
to  that  position,  wliich  he  held 
until  1830,  when  he  was  elected  mayor.  In  1834  he 
Interested  himself  in  the  adoption  of  a  new  constitu- 
tion for  the  state  of  Tennessee,  guaranteeing  impor- 
tant rights  to  the  people,  and  tliis  action  resulted  in 
fairly  starting  him  in  public  life.  In  politics  he  was 
a  democrat  of  the  Jackson  school,  and  as  such  he 
was  elected  in  183.5  and  again  in  1839  to  the  legislat- 
ure of  the  state.  In  1840  he  was  one  of  the  presiden- 
tial electors  on  the  Van  Buren  ticket  and  stumped 
the  state  for  his  candidate,  proving  himself  very  ef- 
fective as  a  speaker.  In  1841  he  was  elected  to 
the  state  senate,  where  he  became  a  useful  and  act- 
ive member  as  he  had  previously  been  in  the  house. 
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His  services  and  abilities  were  by  this  time  fully  ap- 
preciated, and  in  1843  he  was  elected  to  congress 
from  his  district.  There  he  remained,  constantly  re- 
elected until  18.53,  when  he  was  chosen  governor  of 
Tennes.see,  being  re-elected  to  that  position  two  years 
later.  In  18.57  Mr.  .lohnson  was  elected  to  the  Unit- 
ed Slates  senate,  where  he  remained  until  1863, when 
lie  was  appointed  the  military  governor  of  Tennessee. 
Andrew  .Johnson  was  recognized  by  this  time  as  "a 
representative  of  the  people."  He  never  permitted 
any  sneers  at  his  calling,  nor  any  attempted  dispar- 
agement of  the  laboring  classes  to  pass  unrebuked. 
Once,  when  .Jefferson  Davis  superciliously  asked  him, 
"What  do  you  mean  by  the  laboring  classes?" 
Johnson  replied  "  Those  who  earn  their  bread  by  the 
sweat  of  their  face  and  not  by  fatiguing  their  inge- 
nuity." While  in  congress,  having  been  born  and 
reared  in  a  slave  state  he  accepted  slavery  where  it 
existed,  but  was  no  advocate  of  its  extension.  He 
denounced  the  John  Brown  raid  in  December,  1859, 
but  he  readily  acquiesced  in  the  election  in  1860  of 
Abraham  Lincoln  to  the  presidency.  He  bitterly  op- 
posed and  denied  the  light  of  any  state  to  withdraw 
from  the  Union.  For  himself  he  was  one  of  the 
strongest  of  Union  men  and  on  July  26,  1801,  intro- 
duced a  resolution  into  the  senate,  which  was  passed, 
to  the  effect  that  the  war  had  been  forced  upon  the 
country  by  the  disunionists  of  the  southern  states, 
that  it  was  not  prosecuted  on  the  part  of  the  Union  in 
any  spirit  of  oppression,  but  to  defend  and  maintain 
the  supremacy  of  the  constitution  and  laws,  and  to 
preserve  the  Union  with  all  its  dignity  and  equality 
and  the  rights  of  the  southern  states  unimpaired,  and 
that  as  .soon  as  those  objects  were  accomplished,  the 
war  ought  to  cease.  Johnson's  course  in  congress 
had  brought  down  upon  him  the  wrath  of  leading 
secessionists,  and  he  was  burned  in  eftigy  at  Mem- 
phis, threatened  with  lynching  on  his  return  to  Ten- 
nessee, a  price  being  set  upon  his  head  and  personal ' 
violence  threatened  if  he  remained  within  the  state. 
His  home  was  assaulted,  his  slaves  confiscated,  his 
sick  wife  and  her  child  driven  into  the  street  and  his 
house  turned  into  a  hospital  barracks  by  the  Confed- 
erates. This  was  in  1861.  In  the  early  part  of  1863 
Gen.  Grant  entered  Tennessee  and  the  secessionists 
left  it.  President  Lincoln  appointed  Mr.  Johnson 
military  governor  of  the  state,  with  the  rank  of  brig- 
adier-general of  volunteers.     His  course  as  military 
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governor  was  fearless,  but  cool  and  judicious.  He 
did  much  to  hold  Tennessee  within  the  Union,  as  he 
alleged  that  it  had  never  been  out  of  that  condition. 
On  June  6,  1S64,  Andrew  Joluison  was  unanimously 
nominated  by  the  national  republican  convention  at 
Baltimore  as  the  candidate  for  the  vice-presidency, 
and  soon  after  a  mass-meeting  was  held  at  Nashville 
to  ratify  the  nomination  and  to  congratulate  Mr. 
Johnson.  In  speaking  to  this  meeting,  Mr.  Johnson 
said:  "  Slavery  is  dead,  and  you  must  pardon  me  if 
I  do  not  mourn  over  its  dead  body.  You  can  bury 
it  out  of  sight.  Now,  as  regards  emancipation,  I 
want  to  say  to  the  blacks  that  liberty  means  liberty 
to  work  and  enjoy  the  fruits  of  your 
labor.  Idleness  is  not  freedom."  On 
March  4,  1865,  Vice-President  John- 
son was  duly  qualified  and  assumed 
his  position.  On  the  15th  of  April 
Abraham  Lincoln  fell  b}'  the  hands  of 
an  assassin,  and  Mr.  Johnson  took  the 
oal  h  of  office  as  president  of  the  United 
States  in  his  private  apartments  at  the 
Kirkwood  House,  in  the  presence  of 
Mr.  Lincoln's  cabinet  officers  and  oth- 
ers. After  subscribing  to  the  oath,  Presideut  Johnson 
spoke  as  follows  :  " '  Gentlemen :  I  must  be  per- 
mitted to  say  that  I  have  been  almost  overwhelmed 
by  the  announcement  of  the  sad  event  that  has  so  re- 
cently occurred.  I  feel  incompetent  to  perform  du- 
ties so  important  and  responsible  as  those  which  have 
been  so  unexpectedly  thrown  upon  me.  As  to  an  indi- 
cation of  any  policy  which  may  be  pursued  by  me  in 
the  administration  of  the  government,  I  have  to  say 
that  that  must  be  left  for  development  as  the  admin- 
istration progresses.  The  message  or  declaration 
must  be  made  by  the  acts  as  they  transjiire.  The 
only  assurance  I  can  give  of  the  future,  is  by  refer- 
ence to  the  past.  ...  I  must  be  permitted  to  say,  if 
I  understand  the  feelings  of  my  own  heart,  I  have 
long  labored  to  ameliorate  and  elevate  the  condition 
of  the  American  people.  Toil  and  an  honest  advo- 
cacy of  the  great  principles  of  the  government  have 
been  my  lot.  The  duties  have  been  mine — the  con- 
sequences are  God's.  This  has  been  the  foundation 
of  my  political  creed.  I  feel  that  in  the  end  the  gov- 
ernment will  triumph  and  that  these  great  princi- 
ples will  be  permanently  established."  It  was  dur- 
ing the  administration  of  Pre.sident  Johnson  that  the 
territories  of  the  United  States  assumed  their  final 
form.  Dakota  was  taken  from  the  northern  part  of 
Nebraska,  Arizona  from  the  western  part  of  New 
Me.\ico;  Idaho  was  organized  as  an  independent  ter- 
ritory, and  afterward  the  territory  of  jMontana  was 
cut  off  from  Idaho,  and  the  territory  of  Wyoming 
from  portions  of  Idaho.  Dakota  and  Utali.  On 
March  1,  18()7,  the  territory'  of  Nebraska  was  ad- 
mitted into  the  Union  as  a  state,  and  on  the  30th  of 
that  month,  the  United  States  received  from  Russia, 
for  the  sum  of  $7,200,000,  the  cession  of  the  territory 
of  Alaska.  Soon  after  his  accession  to  the  presiden- 
cy a  serious  disagreement  took  place  between  Mr. 
John.son  and  congress,  the  principal  (luestiou  at  issue 
relating  to  the  reorganization  of  the  southern  states 
and  the  relation  which  those  .states  sustained  to  the 
Union  during  the  civil  war.  President  Johnson  main- 
tained that  the  seceded  states  had  never  been  out  of 
the  Union  and  that  their  ordinances  of  secession  were 
null  and  void.  On  the  other  hand,  congress  main- 
tained that,  while  the  acts  of  sece.ssion  were  uncon- 
stitutional, yet,  by  those  acts,  seceded  states  had  ac- 
tually been  out  of  the  Union  and  that  they  coiddnot 
be  restored  to  their  former  status  without  legislation. 
Pre.sident  Johnson  cut  this  gordiau  knot  by  i-ssuing 
proclamations  establishing  provisional  governments 
over  the  seceded  states.  Congress  answered  this  by 
passing  the  civil  rights  bill  admitting  the  freedmen 
of  the  South  to  alUhe  rights  of  citizenship,  over  his 


veto.  In  August,  1866,  President  Johnson,  accom- 
panied by  his  cabinet  in  part,  and  by  Gen.  Grant, 
Adm.  Farragut  and  other  prominent  jjersons, 
made  the  tour  of  the  northern  states,  which  after- 
ward became  known  as  '■  Swinging  Round  the  Cir- 
cle." During  this  tour  the  president  spoke  freely 
in  denunciation  of  congress  and  in  favor  of  his  own 
policy,  the  result  being  that  the  journey  was  the 
cause  of  intense  excitement  and  partisan.ship.  At 
the  second  session  of  congress  in  1867,  the  policy  of 
the  president  was  severely  condemned,  and  the  affairs 
of  the  administration  grew  more  critical.  Congress 
passed  sevei'al  acts  over  the  president's  veto,  and 
eventually  the  work  of  the  reconstruction  was  con- 
tinued under  the  congressional  plan.  In  the  months 
of  June  and  July.  1868,  Arkansas,  Alabama,  Flori- 
da, Georgia,  North  and  South  Carolina,  and  Louisi- 
ana, were  admitled  into  the  Union,  but  in  every  case 
such  readmissiou  was  effected  over  the  veto  of  the 
president.  On  Feb.  21st  President  Johnson  dis- 
missed Edwin  jM.  Stanton,  the  secretary  of  war, 
from  office.  Congress  held  that  this  act  was  a  usur- 
pation of  power  and  a  violation  of  the  tenure-of-of- 
fice  law.  Therefore,  in  accordance  with  the  con- 
stitutional provision  to  that  end.  on  March  3.  1868, 
articles  of  impeachment  were  agreed  to  by  the  house 
of  representatives  against  the  president  and  remand- 
ed to  the  senate  for  trial.  The  trial,  which  was  pre- 
sided over  by  Chief  Justice  Chase,  was  conducted,  oa 
the  jiart  of  the  house  of  representatives,  by  Benja- 
min F.  Butler.  It  commenced  March  23d,  and  con- 
tinued until  May  26th,  resulting  in  the  president's  ac- 
quittal. Upon  leaving  the  presidential  chair,  j\Ir. 
Johnson  retired  to  his  old  home  at  Greenville,  Tenn., 
where  he  lived  a  somewhat  secluded  life  until  1875, 
when  the  legislature  of  Tennessee  chose  him  Unittd 
States  senator,  and  President  Grant  having  called  a 
special  session  of  the  senate,  Mr.  Johnson  took  his 
seat  in  that  body,  March  5,  1875.  Later,  while  on 
a  vi.sit  to  his  daughter,  Mr.  Johnson  was  stricken 
with  paralysis.  He  lingered  some  days  in  an  uncon- 
scious state  and  died  on  the  last  day  of  July,  1875. 

JOHNSON,  Eliza  McCardie,  was  born  in 
Leesburg.  Washington  Co.,  Tenn.,  Oct.  4,  1810,  and 
on  May  27,  1826.  she  married  Andrew  Johnson. 
During  his  term  in  the  legislature  she  remained  at 
their  home  in  Greenville,  but  while 
he  was  in  the  senate  in  1861,  she 
passed  some  months  in  Washing- 
ton. She  soon  returned  to  Green- 
ville, however,  on  account  of  her 
health,  and  there  received  an  order, 
dated  Apr.  24. 1862,  which  required 
her  to  pass  beyond  the  Confederate 
lines  by  the  way  of  Nashville,  with 
in  thirty-six  hours.  But  this  was 
impossible,  as  she  was  too  ill  to 
travel,  so  she  remained  all  sum- 
mer in  Greenville,  where  rumors 
reached  her  of  the  nuirder  of  Jlr. 
Johnson  in  Kentucky,  and  at  Nash- 
ville. In  the  earlv  autiunn  she  ob- 
tained permission  to  cross  the  line, 
and  started  for  Nashville,  accom- 
panied by  her  children  and  Mr. 
Stover,  lier  son-in-law.  She  was 
detained  at  JIurfreesboro  by  Gen. 
Forrest  luitil  iiermission  could  be  obtained  from  the 
authorities  at  Richmoml  for  them  to  go  on.  when 
she  rejoined  her  husband  at  Nashvilie.  While  a 
resident  of  the  Wliite  House  >Irs.  Johnson  seldom 
appeared  in  society,  on  account  of  her  health.  She 
was  last  seen  at  a  party  given  to  her  grandchildren, 
and  was  then  loo  much  of  an  invalid  to  rise  from 
her  chair,  and  gladl}'  returned  to  their  home  in 
Greenville  at  the  end  of  her  husband's  term.  In 
their  earlier  years  she  was  his  counselor  and  guide. 
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studying  with  him  at  night  after  the  day's  worls  was 
over,  living  quietly  and  ecouuniically  at  Gircnville 
whih'  lie  was  in  Washington.  Always  quiet  and 
gentle,  she  lived  for  others,  and  was  happiest  when 
surrounded  by  her  family.  In  3-()Utli  she  is  .said  to 
have  been  a  great  beauty.  Jlrs.  Joluison  survived 
her  husband  si.\  months,  dying  at  the  home  of  her 
eldest  daughter,  in  Green  county.  Tenn.,  Jan.  15, 
1876.  Their  daughter  Martha  was  born  in  Green- 
ville, Tenn.,  Oct.  35,  1828,  was  educated  at  George- 
town, I).  C,  and  while  yet  a  .school-girl  frei|uenlly 
visited  the  White  House  as  a  guest  during  I'resident 
Polk's  administration.  In  1851  she  returned  to 
Tennes.see.  and  on  Dec.  13,  1857,  married  Judge 
David  T.  Patterson.  During  her  father's  adminis- 
tration she  presided  at  the  While  Hou.se,  Mrs.  John- 
son being  an  invalid,  and  she  and  her  sister,  Mrs. 
Stover.  Mssi.sted  at  the  tirst  reception  held  by  Presi- 
dent Jiiluisiin,  Jan.  1,  1800.  In  the  spring  of  1806 
an  ajiproiiriatiou  of  ,f30,000  was  made  by  congress, 
for  the  jHirpose  of  refurnishing  the  White  Ilou.se, 
and  Mrs.  Patterson  undertook  to  superintend  the 
work  herself,  finding  that  unless  she  did  so  the 
funds  would  not  go  far  toward  accomjilishing  the 
desired  object.  Jlrs.  Patterson  was  a  woman  of 
great  good  .sense,  e.\cellent  judgment,  remarkable 
executive  ability,  and  tilled  her  position  at  th<'  White 
House  with  dignity.  She,  like  her  mother,  had  not 
fondness  for  display,  and  cared  little  for  social  gaj-ety, 
preferring  the  quiet  pleasures  of  home.  Slie  said: 
"  We  are  plain  people  from  the  mountains  of  Ten- 
nessee, called  here  for  a  short  time  by  a  national 
calamity.  I  trust  too  much  will  not  be  expected  of 
us."  Mary,  another  dauirhter,  was  born  in  Green- 
ville, Tenn.,  May  8,  iki'i.  and  in  Aiiril,  1853, 
married  Daniel  Stover,  of  Carter  county.  East  Ten- 
nessee. He  died  in  1863,  leaving  her  with  three  chil- 
dren, and  in  1869  she  married  William  K.  liaeon,  of 
Greenville,  Tenn.  She  lived  at  tlie  White  House 
during  nearly  all  of  her  father's  terra,  but  entered 
very  little  info  the  gay  society  of  the  Capital,  owing 
to  extreme  dithdeuce  and  a  taste  for  simpler,  more 
quiet  pleasures.  Mrs.  Johnson  died  in  IJluff  City, 
Teim..  Apr.  19,  1883. 

McCULLOUGH,  Hugh.  (See  Index.) 
HARLAN,  James,  secretary  of  the  interior,  was 
born  in  Clarke  count}',  111.,  Aug.  36,  1830.  He  was 
the  son  of  Silas  Harlan,  a  native  of  Peimsylvania, 
and  his  mother,  MaryConley,  was  born  in  Maryland. 
These  two  families  emigrated  to  Warren  county,  O., 
■where  the  children,  who  were  quite  young,  were 
brought  up  in  the  same  neighborhood,  and  when 
they  reached  their  majoritj'  were  married,  and  im- 
mediately emigrated  to  Clarke  county.  111.,  where 
they  settled  on  a  farm.  Here  they  had  four  chil- 
dren, of  whom  James  was  the  second.  When  he 
was  four  years  of  age  the  family  migrated  to  In- 
diana, which  was  at  that  time  an  Indian  country,  and 
there  formed  a  home  in  the  midst  of  a  dense  forest. 
The  number  of  children  increased  meanwhile  to  ten, 
four  sons  and  six  daughters,  and  James,  who  had 
become  an  excellent  farm  hand,  was  his  father's 
chief  assistant  in  clearing  and  making  the  new  home. 
In  May,  18-tl,  young  Harlan  was  granted  his  freedom, 
■with  a  gift  of  $100  from  his  father,  and  started  out 
to  make  his  way  in  the  world.  Up  to  this  time  he 
had  received  instruction  in  the  district  schools, 
and  had  studied  diligently,  evening  and  mornings, 
thus  becoming  what  is  called  a  good  scholar  for  the 
period.  He  now  went  to  Greencastle,  Ind.,  and  en- 
tered Indiana  Asbury  University,  from  which  insti- 
tution he  was  graduated  in  1845,  with  the  highest 
honors.  During  his  college  course  he  supported 
himself  by  working  on  a  farm,  teaching  the  common 
school,  and  meanwhile  boarding  himself.  Soon  after 
leaving  college  he  was  married,  at  Greencastle, 
by  Rev.  Dr.  Simpson,  president  of  the  college, after- 


ward Bishop  Simpson,  to  Ann  Eliza  Peck.  The  fol- 
hjwiug  spring  he  took  his  wife  to  Iowa  City,  having 
been  appointed  principal  of  the  Iowa  City  College, 
which  was  subsequently  succeeded  by  the  State 
University.  In  1847  Mr.  Harlan  was  elected  super- 
intendent of  public  instruction  on  the  whig  ticket. 
A  year  later  he  was  re-elected  to  the  same  position, 
but  was  counted  out  by  members  of  the  returning 
board  in  favor  of  Thomas  H.  Henton,  Jr.,  nephew 
of  the  celebrated  "Old  Bullion."  Jlr.  Harlan  now 
began  to  study  law,  was  admitted  to  the  bar,  began 
to  practice,  and  was  progressing  satisfactorily  when 
he  was  offered  and  accepted  the  presidency  of  the 
Iowa  Wesle3an  University.  During  the i>re.sidenlial 
canvass  of  1848  he  made  a  number  of  stump  speeches 
in  favor  of  Gen.  Taylor.  In  1849  he  declineil  an 
oiler  of  candidacy  "for  state  senator,  and  in  1850 
declined  the  whig  nominatii>n  for  governor  of  Iowa. 
He  continued  to  practice  his  profession  until  the 
.summer  of  18.53,  when  he  entered  on  the  duties  of 
]iresident  of  the  Iowa  Wesleyan  University,  and  i)ro- 
fe.s.sor  of  mental  and  moral  sciences,  in  which  posi- 
tion he  remained  until  he  was  elected  U.  S.  senator 
in  185.5.  Mr.  Harlan  was  reelected  to  the  .senate  in 
1861.  and  resigned  on  Jlay  13, 1865,  to  take  the  othce 
of  secretary  of  the  interior,  to  which 
he  had  been  appointed  by  Presi- 
dent Lincoln  about  a  montii  before 
the  latter's  a.ssassination.  Mr.  Har- 
lan had  been  prepared  an<l  ecjuip- 
ped  for  his  new  position  by  service 
on  the  senate  committees,  on  pub- 
lic lands.  Indian  atfairs,  agricultu- 
ral bureau  and  Pacific  railroad. 
In  1860  .Mr.  Harlan  was  elected  to 
the  senate  for  tlie  third  term  and 
resigned  from  tlie  interior  depart- 
ment, taking  a  seat  in  the  senate 
March  4,  1867,  and  serving  until 
the  end  of  his  terra.  Jlr.  Harlan 
was  highly  esteemed  throughout 
his  senatorial  career  for  his  prac- 
tical wisdom  as  a  statesman,  his 
intiuence  and  power  in  debate, 
and  his  captivating  oratory.  It 
is  said  of  him,  that  whenever  he  .spoke  on  the  ex- 
isting Issues  of  the  time,  he  always  called  out  the 
ablest  democratic  members  in  rei)ly — such  senators 
as  Stephen  Douglas,  Louis  Ca.ss  and  Mr.  Benjamin. 
The  governor  of  Illinois  said  of  him,  "Mr.  Harlan 
makes  the  best  campaign  speeches  of  anyone  in  the 
state"  Seuator  John  P.  Hale  called"  him  "the 
mo.st  successful  pa.s.ser  of  bills."  Charles  Sumner 
esteemed  hiin  so  highly  that  he  requested  the  senate 
who  placed  him  on  the  committee  on  foreign  rela- 
tions to  make  Mr.  Harlan  chairman.  Roscoe  Con- 
klin  said  of  Mr.  Harlan,  "He  is  the  strongest,  most 
convincing  debater  I  have  ever  listened  to,  one  of 
the  really  great  men  who  have  served  in  the  senate." 
His  speech  on  the  St.  Domingo  question,  in  reply  to 
those  of  Sumner  and  Carl  Schurz,  was  considered 
the  greatest  forensic  triumph  in  the  senate  since  the 
reply  of  Webster  to  Hayne  in  1833.  Altogether 
Jlr.  Harlan  was  considered  the  most  powerful  polit- 
ical speaker  Iowa  introduced  to  the  country.  And 
this  description  was  equally  accurate  down  so  late 
as  1890,  when,  at  what  was  known  as  the  "Speaker 
Reed"  meeting  at  Burlington,  la.,  he  made  an  ad- 
dress which  Speaker  Thoraas  B.  Reed  pronounced 
the  best  half-hour  tariff  speech  he  had  ever  heard. 
From  1883  until  1885  Mr.  Harlan  was  presiding 
judge  of  the  court  of  commissioners  of  Alabama 
claims.  Since  then  he  has  lived  at  Mount  Pleasant,  la. 

BRO'WNING,  Orville  Hickman,  secretary  of 
the  interior,  was  born  in  Harri.son  county,  Ky.,in  1810. 
He  was  educated  at  Augusta  College,  Bracken  coun- 
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ty,  Ky.,  and  while  there  employed  his  leisure  hours  in 
working  in  the  office  of  the  county  clerk,  studied  law, 
was  admitted  to  the  bar,  practiced  his  profession  in 
Quincy,  111.,  served  in  the  Black  Hawk  war  in  1832, 
was  a  member  of  the  state  senate  in  1836,  serving 
four  years,  and  was  elected  to  the  lower  branch  of 
the  legislature,  where  he  served  three  years.  A  mem 
ber  of  the  Bloomiugton  convention,  he  assisted  Abra- 
ham Lincoln  to  form  the  republican 
party  of  Illinois,  and  was  a  delegate 
to  the  Chicago  convention  in  1860 
that  nominated  Lincoln  for  presi- 
dent. In  1861  Gov.  Yates  appointed 
him  U.  S.  senator,  to  till  Stephen  A. 
Douglas's  seat,  and  he  served  in  this 
position  for  two  years.  In  the  early 
part  of  his  term  as  senator  he  de- 
clared himself  in  the  senate  to  be  in 
favor  of  the  abolition  of  slavery, 
should  the  South  force  tlie  issue,  and 
on  Feb.  35,  1862,  in  a  debate  on  the 
confiscation  bill,  he  earnestly  opposed 
it.  During  his  residence  in  Washing- 
ton he  practiced  law  with  Jeremiah 
Black  and  Thomas  G.  Ewing.  In 
1866  he  was  an  active  member  of  the 
Union  executive  conunittee,  was  ap- 
pointed secretary  of  the  interior  by 
President  Johnson  in  the  same  3'ear,  and  served  un- 
til the  end  of  the  administration.  He  acted  as  attor- 
ney-general in  18(58,  and  was  a  rriember  of  the  state 
constitutional  convention  in  1869.  After  his  term 
as  secretary  of  the  interior  expired  he  returned  to 
Qniucv,  111.,  where  he  practiced  his  profession  until 
his  death  Aug.  lO,  1881. 

RANDAiiL,  Alexander  Williains,  postmas- 
ter-general and  eighth  governor  of  Wisconsin,  was 
born  in  Ames,  Montgomery  Co.,  N.  Y.,  Oct.  31,  1819, 
the  sou  of  Phineas  Randall,  a  native  of  Massachusetts, 
and  resident  of  Montgomery  county,  N.  Y.,  and  sub- 
sequently of  AVaukesha,  Wis.  Alexander  passed 
through  college,  studied  law,  and  began  the  prac- 
tice of  his  profession  in  1840,  in  Waukesha.  He  was 
appointed  iiostmastcr  at  Waukesha,  anil  in  1847  was 
elected  a  member  of  the  convention  that  framed  the 
constitution.  In  1855  he  was  a  member  of  the  state 
assembly,  an  unsuccessful  competitor  for  the  attor- 
ney-generalship, and  was  chosen  judge,  to  fill  an  un- 
expired term  of  the  Jlihvaukee  cir- 
cuit court.  In  1857  he  was  elected 
governor  of  Wisconsin,  re-elected 
in  1859,  occujij'ing  the  gubernator- 
ial chair  at  the  outbreak  of  the  war. 
Quick  of  apiireheiision  and  ready 
in  opinion  and  action,  he  was  ad- 
mirably suited  to  the  needs  of  the 
hour.  He  declared  at  once  the  loy- 
alty of  Wisconsin  to  the  Union,  and 
the  purpo.se  of  her  people  to  fight 
for  its  integrity  in  such  a  way  as 
to  draw  national  attention,  and  his 
^Ss^^  prompt  and  efficient  measures,  well 
Tj     i't''    seconded   by   all,  augmented   the 


useful  service  of  the  stale,  and  gave 
her  character  and  standing.  He 
assembled  the  legislature  in  extra 
session,  but  before  it  could  act,  he 
organized  the  2d  regiment,  u.sing 
for  this  purpose  the  public  funds 
before  a  lawful  approjiriation  had  been  made;  but 
when  the  legislature  convened  it  upheld  him  in  what 
he  had  done.  AVhen  his  term  as  governor  expired 
in  1861  he  contemplated  entering  the  army,  but  was 
prevailed  upon  by  President  Lincoln  to  accept  the 
post  of  minister  to  Italy,  where  he  remained  for  a 
year,  and  returning  home  became  first  assistant  to 
Postmaster-Gen.  Deunison ;  in  1866  President  Johnson 


appointed  him  postmaster-general,  and  he  served  in 
that  capacitv  to  the  end  of  that  administration.  He 
died  July  2.),  1872,  in  Elmira,  N.  Y. 

STANBERY,  Henry,  attorney -general,  was 
born  in  New  York  city  Feb.  20,  1803,  the  son  of  Jo- 
nas Stanbery,  a  doctor,  who  removed  from  New 
York  to  Zanesville,  O. ,  in  1814.  Henry  entered  Wash- 
ington College,  in  Pennsylvania,  and  was  graduated 
in  1819,  studied  law,  and"  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in 
1824.  He  practiced  his  professiou  with  Thomas 
Ewing,  in  Lancaster  county,  O.,  where  he  remained 
for  many  years,  and  became  the  first  attornfey-gen- 
eral  of  Ohio,  the  ofiice  being  created  in  1846  by  the 
general  assembly.  On  accepting  this  post  he  removed 
to  Columbus,  O.,  and  made  his  home  there  for  sev- 
eral years,  where  he  established  an  extensive  and 
important  practice  in  the  U.  S.  courts  that  v^'cre  held 
there  at  that  time,  and  also  in  the  supreme  court  of 
Ohio.  He  was  a  member  of  the  convention  that  met 
in  1850  and  fi'amed  the  present  state  constitution,  re- 
moved to  Cincinnati  in  1853,  and  was  appointed 
attorney- general  of  the  United  States  by  President 
Johnson  in  1866.  It  was  his  devotion  to  "his  country 
and  his  desire  to  use  his  powers  for  her  welfare  at  a 
trying  period  that  caused  him  to  accept  this  office, 
which  he  resigned,  at  the  request  of  the  president, 
in  order  to  become  one  of  his  coimscl  at  the  time 
of  the  impeachment  trial.  Mr.  Stanbery  was  in  such 
delicate  health  that  he  was  obliged  to  have  his  argu- 
ment read  in  court.  At  the  conclusion  of  the  trial 
the  president  nominated  him  as  justice  of  the  U.  S. 
supreme  court,  but  the  senate  declined  to  confirm  the 
nomination.  Mr.  Stanbeiy  then  returned  to  his  home 
in  Cincinnati,  where  he  became  president  of  the  Law 
Association.     Mr,  Stanbery  died  June  26,  1881. 

DAVIS,  Henry  Winter,  member  of  congress, 
was  born  Aug.  16,  1817,  at  Annaiiolis,  Md.,  where 
his  father.  Rev.  H.  L.  Davis,  was  then  president  of 
St.  John's  College.  His  boyhood  from  the  age  of  ten 
was  spent  on  a  plantation  in  Anne  Arundel  county, 
Md.,  where,  from  familiar  contact  with  the  negroes, 
he  learned  to  hate  slavery.  Graduating  from  Kenyon 
College,  Gambler,  O.,  in  1837,  and  coming  into  his 
property  on  his  father's  death,  he  supported  himself 
by  teaching  rather  than  allow  his  slaves  to  be  sold. 
Ilaving  studied  law  at  the  University  of  Virginia, 
he  practiced  for  some  years  at  Alexandria,  Va.,  and 
from  1850  at  Baltimore,  where  he  became  prominent 
at  the  bar  and  in  politics.  Always  an  anti-democrat, 
he  was  first  a  whig,  then  an  "American,"  and  as 
such  was  in  congress  185.5-61.  His  adhesion  to  the 
republican  party  in  1859  entailed  much  obloquy, 
which  he  bore  with  defiant  firmness.  He  declined 
the  second  place  of  the  national  ticket  in  1860,  and 
the  next  year  offered  himself  as  a  Union  candidate 
for  congress  and  was  defeated.  He  was  again  in  the 
liouse  1863-65,  and  as  a  radical  of  highcharacter 
and  great  ability  from  a  southern  state,  exercised 
much  influence.  Here  he  steadily  favored  the  most 
active  measures  for  the  support  of  the  war,  includ- 
ing the  emancipation  and  enlistment  of  the  slaves. 
For  his  relations  with  the  administration,  which  were 
not  always  cordial,  see  Nicolay  and  Hay's  "Life  of 
Lincoln, "and  the  "  Century  Magazine."  Fearless,  in 
dependent,and  high-minded,  a  .statesman  rather  than 
a  politician,  he  was  in  public  life  somewhat  haughty, 
uncompromising  and  autocratic,  if  not  impracticable; 
as  a  scholar,  an  orator,  and  a  man  of  innate  force 
and  deep  convictions,  he  was  respected  in  propor- 
tion as  he  was  known.  In  1865  he  made  a  speech  in 
Chicago  favoring  negro  suffrage,  which  he  claimed 
was  the  only  way  to  insure  his  i)o.s.scssion  of  his  newly 
acquired  freedom.  He  published  a  single  book 
"The  War  of  Ormuzd  and  Ahriman  in  the  Nine- 
teenth Century, "  1852;  but  his  speeches  were  collected 
in  1S67.   He  died  in  Baltimore  Dec.  30,  1865. 

EVARTS,  •William  M.     {See  Index.) 
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GBANT,  Ulysses  S.  (christened  Iliiam  Ul.ys- 
ses),  eigbteentli  presiilent  of  tlie  Uiiiteii  States,  was 
born  at  Point  Pleasant,  Clermont  Co.,  ().,  Apr.  27. 
1823.  His  ancestors  were  Pnritans,  and  the  lir.st  of 
his  family  in  this  country  came  over  from  Plymouth, 
Ena;.,  in  KiSO,  and  .settled  in  Dorchester,  Mass.,  and 
Windsor,  Conn.  Two  otiiers  were  soldiers  in  tlic 
French  and  Indian  war  and  were  killed  in  battle 
near  Crown  Point.  His  niandfather  l)ore  arms  in 
the  battle  of  Le.xinirton,  served  throuiih  the  revolu- 
tionary war,  and  .settled  in  western  Pennsylvania, 
where  he  caught  tlie  fever  for  emigration,  and  jiene- 
trated  the  wilderness  of  Oliio.  He  settled  in  Colum- 
biana county,  but  afteiward  removed  to  Portage, 
■where  he  bound  his  sou  .les.so.  Gen.  Grant's  father, 
to  a  tanner  to  learn  liis  trade.  After  serving  his 
time,  Jesse  Grant  removed  to  Point  Pleasant,  a  new 
town  ou  the  banks  of  the  Oliio, 
where  be  in  turn  became  a  tanner, 
and  the  father  of  a  son  whom  he 
named  Hiram  Ulysses.  The  boy 
learned  reading  and  writing  in  the 
winter,  and  tanning  and  logging 
in  the  summer,  but  tlie  smell  of 
the  vats  and  hides  disagreed  with 
him,  and  his  father,  possibly  dis- 
cerning in  him  something  which 
indicated  higher  capabilities,  de- 
termined to  send  him  to  West 
Point.  Here  he  went  at  the  age 
of  seventeen  to  become  a  cadet. 
Four  years  later  he  was  graduat- 
ed, and  began  his  army  life  as  bre- 
vet second  lieutenant  in  the  4th  in- 
fantry. Just  as  he  left  West  Point 
and  entered  the  army,  the  Mexi- 
can war  began.  He  was  ordered 
to  the  "  Army  of  Occupation  "  and  with  it  took  part 
in  the  battles  of  Palo  Alto  and  Resaca  de  la  Palma, 
and  in  the  bloody  engagement  of  Monterey.  He 
was  also  with  Scott  at  the  siege  of  Vera  C!ruz,  and 
from  there  fought  with  the  rest  of  the  small  army 
through  the  heart  of  a  hostile  country  to  the  walls  of 
the  city  of  Mexico.  Excepting  Buena  Vista,  he  was 
present  at  every  battle  of  the  Mexican  war.  He 
was  honorably  mentioned  at  Monterey,  wasbrevetted 
first  lieutenant  at  Molina  del  Rey,  and  captain  for 
bravery  at  the  storming  of  Chapul'tepec.  This  brevet 
was  confirmed  by  act  of  congress  in  January,  1850. 
From  that  period  until  the  outbreak  of  the"  war  of 
the  rebellion.  Grant  sank  into  obscurity.  For  a  time 
he  was  at  Jefferson  barracks,  tlien  at  Detroit,  at 
Sackett's  Harbor,  and  on  the  Pacific  coast.  He  had 
a  fierce  struggle  against  dilflculties  of  temperament 


and  these  he  bore  as  well  as  he  could  until  eventually 
they  overcame  him  and  he  resigned  from  the  army. 
On"  Aug.  22,  1848,  he  had  married  Julia  B.  Dent 
of  St.  Louis,  sister  of  one  of  his  classmates,  by 
whom  he  had  four  children.  Frederick  Dent,  Ulys- 
ses S.,  Jr.,  Je.s.se,  and  Nellie.  On  Grant's  leaving 
the  army  ab.Holutely  penniless  and  without  any  trade 
or  profession,  his  father-in-law  gave  to  his  wife  three 
negroes  and  sixty  acres  of  land  near  St.  Louis. 
There  was  a  house  on  the  farm  but  it  was  too  large 
for  Grant  to  manage,  and  he  put  up  a  log  caliin  with 
his  own  hands.  On  tliis  farm  he  raised  wheat  and 
potato(w.  h.auling  firewood  to  St  Louis  and  selling  it 
at  $4  a  cord,  but  it  jiroved  a  poor  business.  His  debts 
increased,  and  his  whole  life  was  at  this  time  shabby 
and  i>overty-stricken.  Finally  he  .started  bu.siness  as 
a  real  estate  agent  while  his  wife  keirt  the  farm, 
which  he  had  suitably  named  "  Hardscrabble."  The 
farm  was  ten  miles  from  St.  Louis  where  he  spent 
his  work  days,  and  he  used  to  walk  the  distance 
every  Saturday  in  order  to  spend  Sunday  at  his 
home.  The  real  estate  business  was  imsuccessful, 
and  he  tried  to  obtain  the  position  of  comity  engineer 
at  St.  Louis,  but  failed  in  this  on  account  of  politi- 
cal reasons.  Tlien  he  secured  a  post  in  the  custom 
house,  but  soon  lost  it,  and  in  the  winter  of  1859  he 
was  actually  wandering  about  the  streets  of'  St. 
Louis,  seeking  work  and  even  offering  to  become  a 
team.ster  to  accompany  quartcnnaster's  stores  to  New 
Mexico.  Finally  his  brothers  got  him  a  place  in  a 
leather  store  in  (jalena.  111.,  where  he  was  to  receive 
$66  a  month.  Then  all  at  once  the  scene  changed. 
There  came  the  preliminary  political  struggle,  then 
suddenly  a  single  state  seceded  from  the  L^nion,  and 
then,  one  after  another,  the  seven  southern  common- 
wealths fell  away  from  their  sister  states.  One  week 
after  Sumter  had  fallen,  Grant  was  drilling  volun- 
teers at  Galena.  But  still  he  was  unknown.  The 
company  of  vohmteers  which  he  had  raised  and 
drilled  he  took  to  Springfield.  111.,  whereupon  Gov. 
Yates  gave  him  employment  in  the  adjutant-general's 
office,  afterward  apjiointing  liim  mustering  officer. 
Grant  now  offered  his  services  to  the  national  govern- 
ment in  a  letter  written  May  24.  1861,  but  to  this  he 
received  no  reply.  On  .Tune  17th  he  was  appointed 
by  Gov.  Yates  colonel  of  the  31st  Illinois  regiment 
of  infantry,  and  on  July  3d  he  went  with  it  to  Pal- 
myra, Mo.,  and  from  there  to  guard  the  Hannibal 
and  St.  Joseph  railroad.  Next  he  was  sent  to  the 
town  of  Mexico,  Mo.,  \inder  the  command  of  Gen. 
Pope.  On  July  31st  he  was  assigned  to  the  com- 
mand of  a  sub-district  under  this  general,  his  troops 
comprising  three  regiments  of  infantry  and  a  section 
of  artilleiy.     On  Aug.  7th  he  was  appointed  briga- 
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dier-general  of  volunteers,  and  on  the  18th  of  the 
same  month  he  was  directed  to  report  at  St.  Louis, 
where  he  found  that  he  had  been  placed  in  command 
of  the  district  of  soiulieastern  Jlissouri,  embracing 
all  the  territory  in  Missouri  soutli  of  St.  Louis,  and 
all  eastern  Illinois,  with  permanent  headquarters  at 
Cairo.  His  first  act  was  to  occupy  Paducah,  Ky., 
and  this  prompt  action  prevented  the  Confederates 
from  obtaining  a  foothold  there,  and  did  much 
toward  keeping  Kentuclsy  in  tlie  Union.  In  Novem- 
ber Grant  moved  down  the  river  and  took  a  Confed- 


erate camp  which  was  established  at  Belmont.  Here 
he  had  his  horse  shot  under  him.  He  routed  the 
enemy  whose  camp  hecaiitured,  but  Confederate  re- 
inforcements coming  up  from  Columbus,  he  fell  back 
ancl  re-embarked.  This  was  his  first  military  suc- 
cess, and  the  country  began  to  recognize  him.  In 
Halleck,  who  had  succeeded  him  in  command,  Grant 
liowever,  had  as  difficult  an  opponent  to  figlit  against 
as  tlie  enemy.  He  was  all  for  attack,  Halleck  for 
holding  back  and  paltering.  Grant's  next  move  was 
against  Forts  Henry  and  Donelson.  Tlie  first  sur- 
rendered on  Feb.  6,  1862.  It  took  longer  to  capture 
Fort  Donelson,  tlie  siege  beginning  on  Feb.  12tb  and 
continuing  until  the  T()th,"wlien  Gens.  Floyd  and 
Pillow,  having  escaped  in  the  night  on  a  steamboat 
■with  over  three  thousand  infantry  and  a  large  num- 
ber of  cavalry,  Buckner,  who  remained  in  command, 
proposed  a  commission  to  arrange  for  terms  of  sur- 
render. It  was  at  this  point  that  Grant  made  use  of 
his  afterward  popular  expres,sion  "  Unconditional 
surrender."  His  response  to  Buckner's  proposition 
was  cast  in  the  following  language:  "No  terms 
other  than  unconditional  and  immediate  surrender 
can  be  accepted;  I  propose  to  move  immediately 
upon  j'our  works."  The  result  was  the  surrender  of 
14,633  men,  65  cannon,  and  17,600  small  arms.  The 
news  of  this  capture  created  intense  excitement 
tliroughout  tlie  country.  The  army  of  the  Potomac 
saluted  it  willi  a  hundred  guns.  In  the  house  of 
representatives  members  ro.se  to  their  feet  and 
cheered  loudly  and  continuously.  While  all  this 
•wss  going  on.  Gen.  Halleck,  who  never  seemed  to 
estimate  Giant's  work  at  its  value,  was  writing  to  the 
war  department  that  after  his  victory  Grant  had  not 
commuiiicated  with  him.  The  result  of  this  com- 
plaint was  that  Grant  was  suspended  from  his  com- 
mand until  Gen.  Halleck  was  soothed,  when  it  was 
restored  to  bim.  The  same  unfortunate  criticism 
reached  Grant  after  the  battle  of  Sliiloh,  when  he 
was  again  under  a  cloud.  Gen.  Halleck  came  up  to 
Pittsburg  Landing  and  took  command,  with  the  re- 
sult that  when  he  reached  Corinth,  where  he  expected 
to  find  a  large  Confederate  army,  lie  discovered 
nothing  but  deserted  field  works  and  Quaker  guns. 
During  the  two  days  while  he  had  been  watching, 
behind  breastworks",  the  Confederates  had  been  slip- 


ping away.  The  full  command  of  the  operating 
army  was  now  given  to  Grant  and  on  Oct.  35th  he 
was  placed  over  the  department  of  the  Tennessee. 
Meanwhile  he  had  fought  the  battle  of  luka,  and 
then  strengthened  his  position  at  Corinth  where  he 
repulsed  the  enemy  in  a  battle  on  Oct.  3d  and  4th. 
Grant  next  invested  Vicksburg,  an  almost  impene- 
trable stronghold;  and  having  fought  the  battles  of 
Port  Hudson,  Kaymond,  Jackson,  Champion  Hill, 
and  the  Big  Black,  he  sat  down  before  Vicksburg 
with  his  armies  in  May,  determined  as  he  .s,aid;  "I 
mean  to  stay  here  till  I  take  it,  if  it  takes  me  thirty 
years."  The  place  fell  on  the  morning  of  July  4, 
1863,  that  capture  and  the  vietoiy  at  Gettysburg  be- 
ing presented  to  tlie  United  States  as  an  Independ- 
ence Day  gift  at  almost  the  same  hour.  Grant  was 
now  appointed  major-general  in  the  regular  army, 
and  given  command  of  the  military  division  of  the 
Mississippi;  and,  on  ]\Iarcli  13,  1864,  he  was  assigned 
to  tlie  command  of  all  the  armies  of  the  United 
States,  and  established  his  headquarters  with  the 
army  of  the  Potomac  at  Culpeper,  Va.,  on  the  36th. 
He  now  determined  to  concentrate  all  the  national 
forces  into  several  distinct  armies  with  the  object  of 
moving  them  simultaneousl}-  against  the  opposing 
Confederates,  and  by  vigorous  and  continuous  opera- 
tion ending  the  war,  .as  it  were,  at  one  blow.  In 
conformity  witli  this  scheme,  Slierman  was  to  move 
toward  Atlanta;  Banks  was  to  operate  against 
Mobile  ;  Sigel  was  to  move  down  the  valley  of 
Virginia  against  Breckinridge  ;  Butler  to  ascend 
the  James  river  and  threaten  Kichmond;  while  the 
army  of  tlie  Pt)tomac  was  to  cover  Wasliington  and 
assume  tlie  offensive  against  the  army  of  northern 
Virginia  under  tlie  command  of  Gen.  Robert  E.  Lee. 
The^ great  movement  was  made  on  !May  4tli  and  5th 
when  Grant  cros.sed  the  Uapidanand  fouglit  the  bat- 
tle of  the  Wilderness.  Then  followed  a  terrible  cam- 
paign lasting  about  a  montli,  during  w'hicb  Grant 
lost  40,000  men.  Meanwhile  Slierman  made  his 
successful  attack  on  Gen.  Johnston,  capturing 
Atlanta  and  jiroceeding  on  his  "  March  to  the  Sea." 
Butler  occujiied  Bermuda  Hundred  below  Rich- 
mond. At  the  clo.se  of  the  year  Thomas  had  routed 
Hood;  Early  had  been  driven  up  the  Shenandoah 
Valley  by  Sheridan;  Sherman  had  reached  Savannah. 
The  Confederacy  was  cut  in  two.  Lee  was  shut  up 
in  Richmond.     In  the  late  winter  and  early  spring 


Charleston  surrendered,  Wilniington  fell,  and  Sher- 
man came  r-apidly  northward.  Early  in  April 
Petersburg  and  Ricbmond  were  taken,  and  on  the 
9th  of  that  month  Lee  surrendered  at  Appomattox, 
and  the  civil  war  was  ended.  Grant's  success  wasa 
triumph  of  military  skill.  He  bad  commanded  the 
largest  armies  known  in  inodern  times,  planned  the 
greatest  campaigns,  won  the  most  desperately  fought 
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battles  and  crushed  the  most  stupendous  rebellion  in 
history.  He  had  met  and  defeated  every  great  gen- 
eral of  the  Confederacy  tlien  living.  He  had  been 
harshly  treated,  abu.scd,  slandered.  His  weaknesses 
had  been  transformed  into  vices,  liis  vices  into 
crimes.  In  the  face  of  powerful  adverse  iiitlueiice, 
however,  he  liad  fought  his  way  to  success,  and  at- 
tained tlie  promotion  u|)on  which  the  American  jieo- 
ple  insisted.  He  l)cgan  his  military  career  as  a  vol- 
unteer captain,  drilling  raw  recruits  in  a  .small  town 
in  Illinois;  he  ended  it  the  general  commanding  all 
the  armies  of  the  Union:  for  him  his  country  felt  it 
could  not  possibly  do  enough.  In  June,  July,  and 
August,  ISn."),  he  made  a  tour  throughout  tlie  north- 
ern states  and  Canada,  being  welcomed  everywhere 
by  the  most  enthusiastic  demonstrations,  banquets, 
and  receptions.  In  the  meantime  he  had  a  .serious 
difference  with  Prcsiih'nl  .lohnson,  the  hitter's  policy 
being  in  contlict  with  thai  which  he  had  in  a  measure 
promised  as  military  coiuinandcr  at  the  surrender  at 
Appomattox.  President  Johnson  tried  to  get  him 
out  of  the  country  by  ordering  him  on  a  s]>ecial  mis- 
sion to  Mexico.  This  Grant  refused,  upon  the  ])lea 
that  as  a  citizen  he  might  iiroperly  decline  a  civil 
appointment  wliich  had  nothing  to  dn  witli  his  nu'li- 
tary  duty.  Afterward  (Jrant  obtained  thrmigh  con- 
gress the  entire  control  of  affairs  relating  to  the  re- 
construction of  the  southern  states,  and  in  August, 
1867,  wasappointed  by  President  Johnson,  secretary 
ofwar  ad  iitterit/i,  while  Secretary  Stanton  was  under 
suspension.  Cdntiinied  dissension  and  a  disagree- 
able correspondence  between  President  Johnson  and 
Gen.  Grant  ensued  on  this  question,  and  Grant  was 
finally  com|iellcd  to  execute  the  laws  of  congress  at 
the  risk  of  ajipeaiing  insubordinate  to  the  president. 
His  course,  however,  made  him  more  popular  with 
the  people,  and  at  the  republican  con\'ention  in 
Chicago,  May  30,  1808,  he  was  unanimously  nomi- 
nated for  the  presidency  on  the  first  ballot.  In  his 
letter  of  acceptance  he  u.sed  the  famous  expression, 
"Let  us  have  peace,"  in  view  of  the  necessity  and 
desirability  of  quelling  all  sectional  feeling  that  ex- 
isted after  the  close  of  the  war.  On  March  4,  18(10, 
he  was  inaugurated  president  of  the  United  States. 
He  had  had  no  iiolitieal  experience.  In  his  early  life 
his  polities  had  been  democratic,  and  his  only  presi- 
dential vote  had  been  cast  in  1856  for  Janies  Bu- 
chanan. In  his  presidential  career,  he  was  indebted 
to  his  shrewd  common  sense  for  the  excellence  of 
much  of  his  administration;  while  to  his  ignorance 
of  human  nattire,  outside  of  military  life,  should  be 
charged  his  failures.  In  regard  to  his  friends, 
Grant  did  not  so  much  select  them  as,  in  a  number 
of  unfortunate  instances,  they  either  forced  them- 
selver.  or  were  forced,  upon  him.  In  the  hands  of 
cunning  and  unscrupulous  politicians  he  was  power- 
less to  defend  himself,  and  such  men  used  their 
influence  most  unfortunately  for  his  reputation  and 
for  the  coimtry.  During  his  first  term  of  office  oc- 
curred the  Credit  Mobilier  scandal,  and  the  dis- 
graceful back-pay  affair,  but  in  all  these  unfortunate 
events  no  stain  rested  upon  Grant.  His  personal  in- 
tegrity remained  unquestioned,  while  his  tenacity  of 
friendship,  which  held  him  bound,  as  in  a  vise,  to 
friends  wlio  disgraced  him,  was  recognized  as  a 
venial  sin,  if  a  sin  at  all.  The  presidential  contest 
of  1872  found  Grant  confronting  innumerable  polit- 
ical enemies,  but  these  in  such  disorganized  condition 
that  there  were  no  fewer  than  seven  candidates  for 
the  election.  AVhen  the  election  took  place  he  car- 
ried thirty-one  states,  with  the  largest  popular  vote 
that  had  "ever  been  given  for  any  president;  while 
Horace  Greeley  carried  six  states,  but  died  before 
the  sixty-six  electoral  votes  which  he  would  have 
received  were  cast.  In  reference  to  the  load  of  per- 
sonal abuse  of  which  Grant  had  been  the  victim 
during  the  exciting  campaign  which  preceded  this 


election,  in  his  inaugural  address  on  March  4,  1873, 
he  said:  "  To-day  I  feel  that  I  can  disregard  it,  in 
view  of  your  verdict,  which  I  gratefully  accept  as 
my  vindication. "  Grant's  second  administration  was 
mainly  important  for  the  passage  of  the  Resumption 
act,  ill  January,  1875,  and  the  detection  and  pun- 
ishment of  the  ringleaders  in  the  notorious  Whiskey 
King,  of  which  many  were  men  of  great  personal 
influence,  and  with  friends  near  to  the  president 
himself.  Grant  retired  from  the  presidency  on 
JIarch  4,  1877,  and  in  May  sailed  from  Philadelpl(ia 
for  Liverpool  on  a  tour  around  the  world.  He  trav- 
eled through  Europe  and  Asia,  being  received  in 
every  country  with  demonstrations  of  respect  such 
as  liad  neverbefore  been  offered  to  any  but  the  high- 
est potentates,  and  to  .such  but  .seldom.  He  reached 
San  Francisco  from  Yokohama  on  his  return,  Sept. 
20,  1879,  and  his  journey  acro.ss  the  continent  was  a 
complete  ovation.  Meanwhile,  a  popular  move- 
ment, looking  toward  his  renomination  for  the 
l>residency,  had  been  made,  but  Grant  himself  de- 
clined to  take  any  part  in  it,  and  would  not  even 
state  whether  or  not  he  would  aceejit  the  nomina- 
tion if  oU'ered  him.  The  republican  convention  in 
Chicago,  in  June,  1880.  struggled  long  over  the 
third  term  question,  and  306  votes  were  his  up  to  the 
last,  but  eventually  a  eomiironii.se  was  elfected  be- 
tween   the    opposing    candidates,    and    Janies  A. 


Garfield  was  nominated.  In  August,  1881,  Grant 
bought  a  liouse  in  New  York,  where  he  afterward 
passed  his  winters,  living  in  a  cottage  at  Long  Branch 
during  the  summers.  In  1883,  on  Christmas  eve, 
he  fell  upon  the  icy  sidewalk  in  front  of  liis  house, 
injuring  his  hip  so  severelj'  that  he  always  afterward 
walked  with  the  aid  of  a  crutch.  His  income  was 
small,  and  he  had  endeavored  to  increase  it  suf- 
ficiently to  support  his  family  properly  by  interesting 
himself  in  the  Mexican  Central  Hallway,  and  other 
enterpri.ses;  and  at  last,  at  the  earnest  solicitation  of 
his  family,  in  the  banking  house  of  Grant  &  Ward, 
in  which"  he  invested  alibis  available  capital,  but 
taking  no  part  whatever  in  the  mauagenient.  In 
May,  1884,  the  firm  suspended,  and  it  was  discover- 
ed that  two  of  the  partners  had  jiracticed  a  system  of 
fraud  which  had  resulted  in  robbing  the  general  of 
all  he  possessed.  About  this  time  he  was  attacked 
by  a  disease  which  proved  to  be  a  cancer  at  the  root 
of  the  tongue,  and  eventually  caused  his  death.  To 
the  last,  however,  he  devoted  himself  with  unre- 
mitting assiduity  to  the  composition  of  his  autobio- 
graphical memoirs,  wliich  lie  designed  to  leave 
behind  him  for  the  support  of  his  family.  This 
courageous  undertaking,  carried  out  as  it  was  to 
conijiiete  success,  has  never  been  equaled  in  the 
history  of  literature,  except,  perhaps,  in  the  instance 
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of  Sir  Walter  Scott.  On  March  4,  1885,  congress 
passed  a  bill  restoring  Lim  to  his  former  rank  in  the 
army,  and  creating  him  a  general  on  the  retired  list. 
On  June  Kith  of  Ihat  3'ear  he  was  removed  to  the 
Dre.xel  cottage  on  Mount  McGregor,  near  Saratoga, 
where  he  lived  but  five  weeks.  "On  July  23,  1885, 
at  eight  o'clock  in  the  morning,  he  passed  away, 
surrounded  by  his  famil}'.  His  remains  were  taken 
to  New  York,  escorted  Ijy  a  detachment  of  United 
States  troops  and  a  body  of  veterans  of  the  war.  On 
Aug  8th,  in  that  city,  his  funeral  pageant  occurred, 
certainly  the  most  magnificent  and  impressive  spec- 
tacle ever  known  in  the  history  of  the  country.  Ills 
remains  were  placed  where  tliey  still  lie,  in  a  tempo- 
rary tomb  in  Riverside  Park,  overlooking  the  Hud- 
son River;  and  there  it  is  intended  to  erect  a  suitable 
monument  to  his  memory.  The  returns  of  the  sales 
of  Grant's  book  to  his  widow  liave  been  the  largest 
ever  received  by  any  author  for  the  sale  of  any  sin- 
gle work. 

GRANT,  Julia  Dent,  wife  of  President  U.  S. 
Grant,  was  born  in  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  Jan.  2(),  1826,  the 
daughter  of  Frederick  and  Ellen  (Wrenshall)  Bent, 
and  granddaughter  of  Capt.  George  Dent.  Tlirough 
her  mother  she  is  descended  from  John  Wrenshall, 
■who  emigrated  from  England  to  America  to  escape 
religious  persecution,  and  settled  in  Pliiladelphia, 
Pa.'  Miss  Dent  was  educated  at  a  boarding-school, 
and  soon  after  comjileting  her  ed- 
ucation met  Lieut.  Grant,  who  was 
then  stationed  in  St.  Louis.    After 
an  engagement  of  tive  years,  they 
were  married   on   Aug.  23,  1848. 
Mrs.  Gi'ant  accompanied  her  hus- 
band to  Detroit,  Mich., and  to  Saek- 
ett's  Harbor,  N.  Y.,  and  during  the 
civil  war  was  with  him  whenever 
it   was  practicable.      During  the 
eight  years  that  Mrs.  Grant  passed 
in  the  White  House,  she  presided 
with  grace  and  dignity.  The  build- 
ing was   refurnished   with    great 
rlcgance,  and   all   entertainments 
«  iTe  conducted  on  a  scale  of  mag- 
nilicence.    When  President  Grant 
rf    Ki/:n-  '         ^  left  the  WhiteHouse,!Mrs.  Grant  ac- 

jf  ^  '  *- V>^  "^W  companied  him  on  his  trip  around 
lLe>Z<^  aa  y^'i'^^-^'^-f  the  world,  and  shared  in  the  at- 
tentions bestowed  upon  him.  She 
always  expressed  great  faith  in  her  husband's  ability 
to  till  any  position  to  which  he  might  be  called,  even 
at  a  time  when  his  future  looked  very  dark.  Mrs. 
Grant  has  been  a  devoted  wife  and  mother,  finding 
her  truest  happiness  in  her  home.  After  Gen.  Grant's 
death  congress  passed  a  bill  giving  his  widow  a  pen- 
sion of  .$ S'iOOO  a  year. 

COLFAX,  Schuyler,  vice-president  of  the  Unit- 
ed States,  was  horn  in  the  city  of  New  York  iSIareh 
23,'  1823,  being  a  posthumous  child.  He  was  the 
grandson  of  Gen.  William  Colfax,  who  was  born  in 
Connecticut  in  1760  and  was  captain  commandant 
of  AVashington's  guards.  At  the  close  of  the  war 
Capt.  Colfax  married  Hester  Schnyler,  a  daughter 
of  Gen.  Philip  Schuyler,  and  their  third  son  was 
named  Schuyler.  He  held  the  position  of  teller  in 
the  Mechanics'  Bank  of  New  York  city,  but  died 
while  he  was  .still  a  young  man,  leaving  his  name 
and  little  else  to  bis  son,  the  subject  of  the  present 
sketch.  The  boy  received  his  education  in  the  pub- 
lic schools  of  New  York,  but  before  he  was  eleven 
years  of  age  obtained  service  as  a  clerk  in  a  store. 
His  mother  married  again  and  with  her  family,  in- 
cluding Schnyler,  went  West,  settling  in  New  Car- 
lisle, Ind.  Yonng  Schuyler's  stepfather,  Mr.  Mat- 
thews, being  elected  county  auditor  of  St.  Joseph 
county,  aiijiointed  his  stepson  his  dep\ity  and  took 
him  to  South  Bend,  which,  from  that  time  forward. 


became  the  home  of  3Ir.  Colfax.  Here,  besides  his 
regular  duties,  he  took  an  interest  in  journalism  and 
during  two  winters  was  in  Indianapolis  as  senate  re- 
porter for  the  "State  Journal."  In  1845  Mr.  Colfax 
became  editor  and  projn-ietor  of  the  St.  Joseph 
"Valley  Register,"  and  the  new  paper  soon  became 
considered  one  of  the  very  best  in  the  state,  while  it 
achieved  a  wide  circulation.  Its  politics  was  at  first 
whig,  Mr.  Colfax  being  a  very  ardent  admirer  of 
Henry  Clay.  He  was  a  member  and  one  of  the  sec- 
retaries of  the  national  convention  of  1848,  which 
nominated  Gen.  Taylor  for  the  presidenc}'.  In  1851 
Mr.  Colfax  was  nominated  by  tlie  whigs  of  his  dis- 
trict as  their  candidate  for  congress,  ami  was  nearly 
elected,  although  the  district  was  strongly  demo- 
cratic. In  1852  he  was  a  delegate  to  the  national 
convention  which  nominated  Gen.  Scott  for  the 
presidency.  Gen.  Scott  was,  however,  defeated, 
and  the  beginning  of  the  last  days  of  the  old  whig 
party  had  come.  "  In  1854  Mr.  Colfax  was  nominated 
for  congress  by  the  people's  convention,  called  in 
opposition  to  the  principles  of  the  Kansas-Nebraska 
bill,  and  was  elected  by  a  very  large  majority.  He 
entered  the  memorable  thirty-fomth  congress  on  the 
first  Monday  of  December,  i855,  and  was  prominent 
in  the  exciting  struggle  which  resulted  in  the  election 
of  N.  P.  Banks  of  ^Massachusetts  as  speakei-,  upon 
the  134th  ballot.  !Mr.  Colfax  soon  became  jjromi- 
nent  in  congress  where  he  was  con- 
sidered one  of  the  most  effective 
orators  in  the  new  republican  party. 
He  continued  in  congress  by  suc- 
cessive re-elections  until  1869.  Mr. 
Colfax  had  by  this  time  become 
prominently  known  througli  the 
country  for  his  strong  anti-slav- 
ery sentiments  and  his  temperance 
principles  and  practice.  He  was 
one  of  the  acknowledged  leaders 
of  the  opposition  to  the  Lecompton 
constitution,  and  genei'ally  to  the 
admission  of  Kansas  as  a  slave 
state.  When  the  great  political 
conflict  broke  out,  Mr.  Colfax  was 
in  the  thick  of  it.  "He  held  that 
success  was  a  duty,  due  not  only 
to  republican  principles,  but  to  the 
age  and  the  coimtry,  and  that  any 
concession,  short  of  principle,  nec- 
essar_y  to  insiu'e  that  success,  was  not  only  wise  and 
expedient,  but  also  patriotic  and  obligatory. "  In  the 
thirty-sixth  congress  Mr.  Colfax  was  made  chairman 
of  the  committee  on  the  post  office  and  post  roads,  and 
to  him  is  given  the  credit  for  the  establishment  by 
congress  of  the  daily  overland  mail  from  the  west- 
ern boundary  of  Missouri  to  San  Francisco.  After 
Mr.  Lincoln's  election  gi'cat  jiressure  was  brought  to 
bear  upon  him  for  the  appointment  of  j\Ir.  Colfax 
to  a  place  in  his  cabinet  as  postmaster-general,  but 
the  president  appointed  Slontgomery  Blair  to  that 
office.  During  the  war  Mi-.  Colfax  continued,  in  his 
seat  in  congress,  to  sustain  by  voice  and  vote  the 
principles  which  he  had  always  held.  On  the  or- 
ganization of  the  thirty -eighth  "congress  he  was  elect- 
ed speaker  upon  the  first  ballot,  being  the  first  editor 
ever  elected  to  the  speaker's  chair.  In  this  position 
Mr.  Colfax  made  a  most  favorable  impression  upon 
both  parties  by  his  courtesy  and  by  his  imderstand- 
ing  of  parliamentary  law.  A  notable  incident  of  his 
career  as  speaker  occurred  in  April,  1864.  Mr. 
Long,  of  Ohio,  made  a  speech  from  his  place  in  the 
house  of  representatives,  which  practically  aban- 
doned the  Union  to  its  fate,  declared  the  rebellion 
to  he  in  the  right,  and  the  war  organized  by  the 
North  unjust  and  wrong.  Under  the  excitement 
produced  by  this  speech,  Mr.  Colfax  left  the  .speak- 
er's chair,  calling  for  another  member  of  the  house 
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to  preside,  and  went  upon  the  floor  of  the  house  to 
move  the  expulsion  of  Mr.  Long,  and  supported  the 
motion  with  a  speech.  He  aftervvard,  however, 
modified  liis  resolution  of  expulsion  by  changing  it 
to  one  of  ci^nsure,  in  which  form  it  was  jjassed  by  a 
large  majority.  On  Jlay  7,  18()4,  Jlr.  Colfax  was 
presented  by  citizens  of  his  own  .state  with  a  set  of 
silver  of  beautiful  design  and  artistic  execution,  as  a 
testimonial  of  their  regard  for  his  public  services. 
Mr.  Colfax  was  twice  re-elected  as  .speaker,  each 
time  by  an  increased  majority.  On  .\pr.  14,  1865, 
congress  having  adjourned,  as  he  was  about  to  start 
on  an  overland  journey  to  California  aixl  Oregon, 
he  went  to  the  White  House  in  the  early  evening 
and  bade  President  Lincoln  good-bye.  The  presi- 
dent invited  him  to  accept  a  seat  in  liis  box  at  Ford's 
Theatre,  for  that  evening,  but  the  invitation  was  de- 
clined on  account  of  Mr.  (Jolfax's  prior  engage- 
ments. On  that  night  Mr.  Lincoln  was  shot  by  the 
as.sassin,  .J.  Wilkes  Booth.  After  his  return  from 
Washington  to  South  Bend,  Mr.  Colfax  delivered 
one  of  the  mo.st  eloquent  of  all  the  eulogies  on  the 
martyred  jircsident,  and  repreated  it  by  request 
on  Apr.  30th,  in  Chicago.  In  Jlay,  1808,  Mr.  Col- 
fax was  nominated  by  the  republican  convention  at 
Chicago  for  vice-president  on  the  ticket  with  Gen. 
Grant  and  assumed  the  position  of  president  of  the 
senate  March  4,  1869.  In  1871  Gen.  Grant  offered 
him  the  ]iosllion  of  secretary  of  state  in  Ills  cabinet, 
but  the  olfer  was  declined.  In  1872.  although  his 
name  was  mentioned  for  renomination  for  vice- 
president,  he  was  defeated.  In  December  of  that 
year,  also,  he  declined  the  position  of  editor-in-chief 
of  the  New  York  "Tribune."  In  1873  and  1873  the 
character  of  Mr.  Colfax,  as  was  the  case  with  .sev- 
eral other  of  the  most  prominent  men  in  congress 
and  out  of  it,  was  attacked  on  account  of  the  Credit 
Mobilier  .scandal.  It  was  charged  .-igainst  persons 
thus  accused  that  they  had  aecei)ted  certificates  of 
stock  or  money  from  the  officials  of  the  Union  Pa- 
cific Railway  Company,  as  compensation  for  their 
influence  in  congress  in  behalf  of  the  company's 
schemes.  An  invesligalion  by  the  judiciary  com- 
mittee of  the  liou.se  residted  in  a  report,  which,  while 
it  technically  ac(|uitted  Mr.  Colfax  of  having  com- 
mitted any  offense  after  he  became  vice-president, 
nevertheless  did  not  entirely  relieve  him  from  public 
suspicion  on  this  point.  As  a  consequence  Mr.  Col- 
fax suffered  during  the  remainder  of  his  life  from 
what  he  and  his  friends  asserted  were  unjust  and 
unreasonable  charges.  Mr.  Colfax  spent  the  latter 
part  of  his  life  at  his  home  in  South  Bend,  Ind.,  fre- 
quently delivering  public  lectures  in  his  own  and 
other  states.  He'died  in  Mankato,  Minn.,  Jan.  13, 
188.-). 

■WILSON,  Henry,  vice-president  of  the  United 
States  (1873),  was  born  in  Farmington,  N.  H.,  Feb. 
12,  1812.  His  father  was  a  farm  laborer  by  the  name 
of  Wilson  Colbath,  and  he  was  not  only  a  poor  man 
himself,  but  was  the  descendant  of  poor  men,  with 
all  his  ideas  of  life  associated  with  conditions  of  ex- 
treme poverty.  Henry  Wilson's  father,  grandfather 
and  great-grandfather  "had  been  men  witliout  educa- 
tion and  without  experience  more  than  that  which 
was  obtained  by  mere  living  in  a  new  country.  Even 
so  late  as  1813  Farmington  was  still  a  new  country, 
having  been  incorporated  into  a  town  only  fourteen 
years  before  the  birth  of  the  subject  of  this  sketch. 
It  was  composed  of  only  about  a  dozen  houses,  and 
the  nearest  approach  to  a  town  in  the  vicinity  was 
Rochester,  eight  miles  distant,  while  the  nearest  mar- 
ket was  Dover,  eighteen  miles  away;  to  which  point 
everything  raised"  in  the  way  of  products,  and  for 
sale,  had  to  be  hauled  over  rough  roads.  On  his 
father's  side  Wilson's  ancestors  were  Scotch-Irish, 
who  came  to  America  from  the  north  of  Ireland 
early  in  the  eighteenth  century  and  settled  in  Ports- 


mouth, N.  H.  His  great-grandfather,  James  Col- 
bath, was  the  grandson  of  the  first  settler  of  that 
name,  and  died  at  an  advanced  age  in  the  year  1800, 
leaving  eight  children.  On  the  mother's  side  there 
was  the  same  show  of  constant  poverty:  but  with 
both  families  there  was  never  any  taint  of  crime  or 
wrong-doing,  while  his  mother  seems  to  have  been  a 
wonnin  of  great  sense  and  discretion,  and  with  more 
ambition  than  was  exhibited  by  any  other  member 
of  the  family.  Henry  Wilson  was  christened  Jere- 
miah Jones  Colbath,  a  name  which  was  afterward 
changed  by  act  of  legislature  to  that  by  which  he  ob- 
tained fame — Henry  Wilson.  He  was  the  eldest  of 
a  family  of  eight  boys,  and  during  his  earliest  boy- 
hood succeeded  in  obtaining  a  knowledge  of  read- 
ing, but  little  else;  and  it  is  related  of  him  that  when 
he  was  only  seven  or  eight  years  old  a  sister  of  Levi 
Woodbury,  governor  of  New  Hampshire  and  after- 
ward secretary  of  the  treasury,  gave  him  permission 
to  )nake  use  of  her  library,  or  rather  that  of  her  hus- 
band, who  was  a  lawyer  of  the  neighborhood.  At 
the  age  of  ten  the  boy  was  boimd  out  to  service  with 
a  farmer,  and  from  that  time  forward  he  was  self- 
supporting.  His  apprenticeship  lasted  eleven  years, 
during  which  period  he  received  no  schooling,  or, 
at  least,  only  that  which  the  farmer,  his  employer, 
was  bound  to  allow  him— one  month  in  each  year — 
amounting  to  eleven  months  in  the  entire  appren- 
ticeship ;  but  his  devotion  to 
books  and  to  work  was  so  de- 
termined that  he  is  remarkable 
in  biograpliy  for  the  amount  of 
knowledge  he  accumulated  un- 
der these  unsatisfactor}'  condi- 
tion.s.  In  the  meantime  he  was 
active,  industrious,  and  full  of 
pluck  and  determination.  Ashe 
gre^  to  young-manhood  he  read 
newspapers,  and  even  "Nilcs's 
Hegister."  He  also  found  in  the 
library  to  which  he  had  access 
Plutarch's  "Lives"  and  a  me- 
moir of  Napoleon,  and,  at  last, 
the  biography  of  one  Henry  Wil- 
son. This  latter  seems  to  have 
made  a  deep  impression  upon  the 
boy,  for  he  resolved  to  be  called 
by  the  same  name,  and  carried 
out  this  resolution  legally  on  ob- 
taining his  majority.  At  the  age  of  fifteen  the  boy 
heard  of  Marshall's  "Life  of  Washington,"  and  be- 
came so  much  interested  in  what  he  learned  of  the 
book  that,  discovering  the  existence  of  a  copy  at 
Rochester,  seven  miles  from  the  farm  where  he 
worked,  he  traveled  that  distance  until  he  had  bor- 
rowed, read  the  book  and  returned  it.  At  the  age 
of  twenty  he  could  give  the  location  of  every  battle 
in  the  revolution  and  the  war  of  1813,  the  date,  the 
numbers  engaged,  and  the  killed,  wounded  and 
prisoners  on  each  side.  After  completing  his  ap- 
prenticeship he  engaged  work  on  another  farm  and 
earned  |9  per  month,  while  receiving  for  his 
eleven  years'  services  a  yoke  of  oxen,  six  sheep  and 
the  knowledge  of  farming  which  he  had  gained 
by  experience;  but  he  had  read  nearly  a  thousand 
books,  and,  having  a  remarkable  memory,  had  a 
great  store  of  facts  treasured  up  in  his  head  which 
must  be  of  use  to  him  sometime.  In  1833  young 
Wilson  heard  that  the  trade  of  shoemaking  could  be 
learned  at  Natick,  Mass.,  with  the  prospect  of  estab- 
lishing one's  self  in  that  business  after  learning  it. 
He  accordingly  traveled  to  that  town  on  foot,  and 
made  a  contract  to  serve  a  shoemaker  for  five  months 
or  until  he  had  learned  the  craft.  He  did  learn 
it  thoroughly,  and  then  worked  for  himself,  earning 
his  board  and  twenty  dollars  per  month;  and  when 
he  had  saved  up  sufficient  capital  to  permit  of  it  he 
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went  to  Stratford  Academy,  New  Hampshire,  and 
studied  there  and  at  Wolfsborough  and  Concord 
academies  for  several  terms,  teaching  district  schools 
during  the  whiter.  Unfortunately  he  loaned  his 
earnings  to  a  friend,  who  failed  to  reimburse  him, 
and  he  was  obliged  not  only  to  abandon  his  intention 
of  continuing  his  studies,  but  was  compelled  to  return 
to  Natick  and  go  to  work  again  at  the  shoe  business. 
For  the  next  five  years  he  continued  to  make  shoes 
on  his  own  account,  at  the  same  time  began  to  inter- 
est himself  in  politics,  and  by  1840  began  to  be 
known  as  a  public  speaker  and  debater;  in  fact, 
through  his  efforts  many  in  his  neighborhood  were 
induced  to  abandon  democracy  and  vote  for  Gen. 
Harrison  for  president,  and,  on  the  election  of  the 
latter,  Henry  Wilson  was  himself  elected,  in  No- 
vember, 1840,  as  a  member  of  the  house  of  repre- 
sentatives of  Massachusetts  for  the  town  of  Natick. 
A  few  months  prior  to  this  election  he  was  mar- 
ried to  Harriet  M.  Howe,  of  Natick,  who  died  in 
1870.  Their  only  child,  Lieut.  Hamilton  AVilson,  of 
the  U.  S.  army,  died  in  Texas  in  1876.  ]Mr.  Wil- 
son's shoe  business  prospered,  his  manufacture 
in  1840  amounting  to  from  1,000  to  2,500  pairs 
per  week,  and,  curiously  enough,  chiefly  adapted 
to  the  Southern  trade,  and  this  although  Mr.  Wil- 
son was  an  avowed  abolitionist;  in  fact,  one  of  Mr. 
Wilson's  Southern  customer-s,  who  failed,  offered  to 
compromise  his  debt  by  the  payment  of  money 
which  would  be  the  result  of  the  sale  of  some  of  his 
slaves,  whereupon  Wilson  gave  him  the  full  dis- 
charge of  the  debt,  declaring  that  he  would  receive 
no  money  obtained  by  the  traftic  in  human  beings. 
In  the  JIassachusetts  legislature,  during  the  first  ses- 
sion of  wliich  he  was  a  member,  Mr.  Wilson  devoted' 
his  time  to  becoming  acquainted  with  routine  busi- 
ness and  made  little  mark,  but  he  was  re-elected  for 
the  session  of  1843,  and  then  took  a  stand  as  a  protec- 
tionist, the  tariff  question  being  then  prominent.  In 
1843  and  1844  he  was  elected  to  the  JIassachusctts 
senate,  and  declined  re-election  in  1845.  It  was  in 
1845  tiiat  Mr.  Wilson  first  began  to  appear  publicly 
in  opposition  to  the  slave  trade  and  slavery,  espec- 
ially on  the  question  of  the  admission  of  Texas  into 
the  Union.  In  1848  he  bought  a  newspaper  in  Bos- 
ton, called  the  "  Republican, "  which  he  edited  for 
two  years,  making  it  the  leading  paper  of  the  free- 
soil  party.  In  1850  Mr.  Wilson  was  again  elected 
to  the  state  senate,  and  made  president  of  that  body. 
In  1853  he  was  chairman  of  the  free-soil  national 
convention,  held  at  Pittsburg,  and  afterward  of  the 
national  committee  of  that  party.  He  was  also  nom- 
inated for  congress  in  that  year,  but  he  was  not 
elected,  and  in  the  following  year  he  was  defeated 
as  the  free-soil  candidate  for  governor.  Finally,  in 
1855,  the  free-soil  party  combined  with  the  Ameri- 
can party  in  JIassachusetts,  and  was  successful  in 
having  him  chosen  to  succeed  Edward  Everett  in  the 
U.  S.  senate,  and  he  took  his  seat  in  tliat  body  in 
February,  1855.  It  should  be  said  of  Mr.  Wilson 
that,  if  lie  had  chosen  to  desert  his  principles  and  at 
the  same  time  take  part  against  a  friend  whom  he 
respected,  he  could  have  been  U.  S.  senator  at  the 
time  when  Charles  Sumner  was  elected  on  the  26th 
ballot  in  the  legislature  and  by  a  change  of  a  single 
vote.  Wilson  elected  Sumner,  and  the  latter  ac- 
knowledged it  by  writing  him  a  letter  of  tlianks.  jMr. 
Wilson's  first  important  speech  in  the  U.  S.  senate 
was  made  on  Feb.  23,  1855,  and  was  in  response  to 
an  attack  from  Stephen  A.  Douglas — no  mean  an- 
tagonist— referring  sharply  to  the  way  in  which  the 
North  had  been  misrepresented  in  congress  by  their 
own  representatives.  During  the  celebrated  Kan.sas- 
Nebraska  question  Mr.  Wilson  was  consistent  in  tlie 
tenacity  with  which  he  lield  to  his  position  as  a  free- 
soil  reimblican.  When  Charles  Sumner  was  brutally 
assaulted  by  Preston  S.  Brooks,  of  South  Carolina, 


Mr.  Wilson  assisted  in  convejTng  his  colleague  to 
his  lodgings,  and  on  the  following  day  brought  the 
matter  before  the  senate,  denouncing  the  act  as  "a 
brutal,  murderous,  and  cowardly  assault."  Brooks 
sent  a  challenge  to  Wilson,  which  he  declined, 
while  he  repeated  the  objectionable  words  and  ex- 
pressed his  firm  belief  in  the  right  of  self-defence. 
Later,  in  the  senate  chamber,  in  reply  to  Mason,  of 
Virginia,  AVilson  said  :  "  This  is  not  a  place  for 
assumed  social  superiority,  as  though  certain  sena- 
tors held  the  keys  of  cultivated  society.  Sir,  they 
do  not  hold  the  keys,  and  they  shall  not  hold  over 
me  the  plantation  whip."  But  not  only  in  regard  to 
the  slavery  question  and  its  side  issues,  but  in  con- 
nection with  every  important  matter  before  the  sen- 
ate, Mr.  Wilson  was  frequently  heard,  and  always 
listened  to  with  respect,  both  for  his  opinions  and  for 
his  acknowledged  acquaintance  with  facts.  On  the 
outbreak  of  the  war  of  the  reliellion  Senator  Wilson 
was  made  chairman  of  the  committee  on  military  af- 
fairs, and  remained  at  the  head  of  that  committee 
during  the  entire  war.  In  1861  he  raised  a  regiment 
in  Massachusetts  and  accompanied  it  to  the  front  as 
its  colonel,  where  he  served  on  the  staff  of  Gen. 
George  B.  McClellan.  Sir.  Wilson's  oratory  was 
powerful  and  effective,  if  not  polished,  and  he  was 
one  of  the  most  industrious  and  usefid  members  of 
the  senate.  He  was  very  active  after  the  war  in  the 
legislation  on  the  reconstruction  of  the  state  govern- 
ments in  the  South,  being  liberal  to  the  southern 
whites  while  demanding  the  full  rights  to  the  blacks 
to  which  they  were  entitled.  At  the  close  of  the 
term  ending  in  March,  1871,  he  was  re-elected  to  the 
senate  for  six  years  longer,  but  in  .Tune,  1872,  was 
nominated  for  vice-president  of  the  United  States  on 
the  ticket  with  Gen.  Grant,  and  was  elected  in  the 
following  November,  when  he  received  286  out  of 
354  electoral  votes.  He  resigned  his  position  as  sen- 
ator on  March  3,  1873,  and  took  his  place  as  vice- 
president,  but  during  that  year  his  health  failed 
and  he  suffered  from  a  stroke  of  paralysis,  from 
which  he  never  recovered.  JIany  of  Mr.  Wilson's 
speeches  and  public  addresses  were  published,  and 
he  nearly  cimiplcted  the  "History  of  the  Rise  and 
Fall  of  the  Slave  Power  in  America,"  which  was 
published  in  Boston  in  three  volumes  (1872-75).  He 
died  Nov.  23,  1875. 

"WASHBUKNE,  Elihu  Benjamin,  secretary 
of  state,  was  born  in  Livcrmore,  Me.,  Sept.  23,  1816. 
He  was  the  brother  of  Israel 
Washburne,  governor  of  Elaine, 
and  his  grandfather,  Israel,  was 
an  officer  during  the  revolution- 
ary war.  The  entire  family  in 
this  country  descended  from 
John  Washburn,  who  settled  in 
Duxbuiy,  Mass.,  in  1631.  Elihu 
divided  his  time  during  his  boy- 
hood between  the  paternal  farm 
and  the  country  schools  until  he 
was  seventeen  years  of  age,  when 
he  went  to  Gardiner,  Me. ,  to  learn 
the  printing  business.  He  work- 
ed on  a  local  paper  for  about  a 
year,  and  then  began  to  teach 
school.  This  he  continued  until 
183.5,  when  he  went  to  Augusta 
and  obtained  a  situation  in  the 
office  of  the  Kennebec  ".Tour- 
nal."  He  rose  to  an  editorial 
position,  and  then,  liaving  made  up  his  mind  to  be- 
come a  lawyer,  lie  attended  a  law  school  from  1836 
to  1838,  and  from  tlierc  went  into  the  office  of  .lolin 
Otis  at  Hallowell.  where  he  remained  vnitil  1839, 
when  he  went  to  the  Harvard  Law  School.  He  was 
admitted  in  1840  to  practice  at  the  bar.  Foreseeing 
tlie  opportunities  wliich  wei'e  to  arise  in  the  AVest, 
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Mr.  Washbume  went  to  Illinois,  and  after  looking 
about,  decided  to  settle  at  Galena,  where  he  went  into 
business  with  Charles  S.  Hempstead.  Here  Mr. 
Wasliburne  tirst  made  the  aoquaintance  of  Ulysses 
S.  Grant,  whose  firm  friend  lie  was  ever  after.  He 
was  sent  to  congress  as  a  whii;  in  1853,  having  been 
a  delegate  to  the  whig  national  convention  of  1844, 
and  also  having  run  for  congress  in  1848,  but  with- 
out success.  Having  once  become  a  congressman, 
however,  Mr.  Washburue  held  his  seat  si.xteenyear.s, 
turning  easily  from  the  whig  to  tlie  republican  party 
when  that  was  organized  in  1850.  For  ten  years 
Mr.  Wasliburne  was  chairman  of  the  important  com- 
mittee on  commer(,'e,  and  his  reputation  as  a  legis- 
lator constantly  grew,  while  his  remarkable  sense  of 
the  importance  of  economy  in  the  management  of 
public  affairs  gave  him  the  name  of  the  "  watch  dog 
of  the  treasury. "  He  was  against  all  grants  of  public 
lands  and  all  subsidies  to  railroad  companies,  and 
especially  fouglit  tlie  act  of  congress  giving  the 
Pacitic  Railroad  its  unusiud  and  peculiar  advantages. 
Altogether  he  was  opposed  to  all  l)arty  measures 
which  involved  iimiecessary  or  lavish  expenditure, 
such  as  the  river  and  harbor  bills,  and  apjiropriations 
in  general.  During  the  war  3Ir.  Washburue  watched 
especially  the  career  of  Grant,  and  it  was  he  who  in- 
troduced the  bills  to  which  Grant  owed  his  bigliest 
promotion.  One  bill  introiluce<l  by  Mr.  Wasliburne, 
which  gave  him  great  popularity,  was  the  one  which 
created  our  national  cemeteries.  .Mr.  Wasliburne 
was  made  a  member  of  President  Grant's  tirst  cabi- 
net, being  appointed  secretary  of  state,  and  continued 
by  the  senate  March  5,  1SI59,  but  on  account  of  ill 
health  he  resigned  the  ortice  in  less  than  a  week, and 
was  .succeeded  by  Hamilton  Fish  on  March  11th. 
Mr.  Wasliburne  was,  however,  immediately  sent 
abroad,  beiu};  appointed  to  the  important  position  of 
minister  to  France.  During  the  Franco-Prussian 
war  Mr.  Washburue  was  in  Paris,  where  it  was  in 
his  power  to  be  of  the  greatest  possible  service,  not 
only  to  his  own  countrymen,  but  to  Germans  espe- 
cially, and  to  people  of  other  nationalities.  In  par- 
ticular, such  confidence  was  felt  in  Mr.  Washburue, 
both  as  a  statesman  and  as  a  man,  on  the  part  of  the 
leading  personages  in  Paris  iluring  the  wars  with 
Prussia  and  the  commune,  that  he  was  permitted  to 
take  charge  of  the  Prussian  archives  in  Paris,  and 
also  to  extend  the  protection  of  the  American  tiag  to 
the  Germans  who  were  unfortunate  enough  to  be 
left  in  Paris.  On  Sept.  4,  1870,  two  days  after  the 
surrender  of  Napoleon  at  Sedan,  with  his  army  of 
90,000  men,  Paris  was  in  rebellion,  the  senate  dis- 
solved, the  ])riucess  regent  a  fugitive  on  her  way  to 
England,  and  France  proclaimed  a  republic.  In  the 
face  of  this  e.xciting  situation,  Minister  Washburue 
retained  his  presence  of  mind,  although  surrounded 
by  conditions  and  difficulties  which  might  well  have 
appalled  a  far  more  experienced  diplomatist.  Grasp- 
ing at  once  the  full  importance  of  the  occasion  he 
was  the  first  foreign  minister  to  recognize  the  new 
republic  of  France.  During  the  sanguinary  scenes 
of  the  siege  of  Paris  and  the  after  horrors  of  the 
commune,  with  the  public  buildings  in  flames,  the 
streets  running  blood  and  the  people  starving.  Min- 
ister Washburue  accomplished  wonders  in  mitigating 
the  painful  and  terrible  conditions  which  surrounded 
him.  It  is  doubtful  if  any  other  person  occupying 
Mr.  Washburne's  place  could  have  so  steadily  and 
permanently  retained  the  respect  and  admiration  of 
both  the  French  and  the  Germans.  As  to  the  latter 
it  should  be  recorded  that  after  the  war,  the  emperor, 
William  I.,  Prince  Bismarck,  President  Thiers  and 
Gambetta,  all  sent  him  their  portraits  as  testimonials 
of  their  regard  and  admiration  for  him.  Mr.  AVash- 
bume  resigned  his  office  in  1877  and  returned  to  the 
United  States,  establishing  himself  permanently  in 
Chicago.     In  1880  his  name  was  prominent  among 


those  suggested  as  candidates  for  the  presidency,  but 
he  absolutely  refused  to  go  before  the -convention. 
In  1884  he  was  elected  president  of  the  Chicago  His- 
torical Society,  and  he  passi^d  the  latter  part  of  his 
life  in  reading  and  studying,  and  lecturing  before 
literary  institutions.  A  collection  of  articles  which 
he  contributed  to  "Scribner's  Magazine"  was  pub- 
lished in  book  form  in  New  York  in  1887,  under  the 
title,  "Kecollectioas  of  a  Minister  to  France,  1869- 
1877."  He  also  published  in  Chicago,  in  1883, 
"Hi-storv  of  tlie  Eimlish  Settlement  in  Edwards 
County,'lll.,"and  in  1884  "The  Edwrfrds  Papers." 
Mr.  A\^ashburiie  collectc'd  during  his  lifetime  a  very 
large  number  of  important,  interesting  and  valuable 
paintings,  books,  manu-scripts  and  autographs,  which 
at  the  time  of  his  death  he  desired  should  be  presented 
to  the  city  of  Chicago  for  free  exhibition  to  the  pub- 
lic. Mr.  Wa.shburne  died  in  Chicago  Oct.  23,  1887. 
FISH,  Hamilton,  secretary  of  state  and  gov- 
ernor of  New  York  (1849-51),  was  born  in  New 
York  city  Aug.  3,  1808.  He  was  the  son  of  Nich- 
olas Fish  (q.  v.).  He  married  Jliss  Stuyvesant,  a  de- 
scendant of  the  Dutch  colonial  governor  of  New 
Amsterdam.  Their  son  Hamilton  was  graduated 
from  Columbia  College  in 
1837,  studied  law,  and  was 
admitted  to  the  bar  in  1830. 
From  the  beginning  of  his 
law  studies  tlie  young  man 
interested  himself  greatly  in 
the  affairs  of  his  native  state, 
being  a  whig  in  politics.  For 
several  years  he  was  a  com- 
missioner of  deeds.  In  1834 
he  was  a  candidate  for  the 
assembly  on  the  whig  ticket, 
but  was  defeated,  and  made 
no  further  attempt  to  enter 
political  life  until  1843,  when 
he  ran  for  congress  against 
John  McKeon  for  the  sixth 
district  of  New  York  cit}'.  He 
was  elected  and  served  one 
term.  In  1846  he  was  nominat- 
ed for  lieutenant-governor  by 
the  whig  state  convention,  but 
a  party,  known  as  "anti-rent- 
ers," supported  John  Young, 
who  had  been  nominated  for 
governor  by  the  whig  party,  and  Addison  Gardiner 
who  had  been  nominated  for  lieutenant-governor 
by  the  democrats,  and  as  the  anti-renters  then  con- 
trolled many  thousand  votes,  they  succeeded  in  elect- 
ing Young  as  governor  and  Gardiner  as  lieutenant- 
governor,  defeating  Silas  Wright,  the  democratic 
candidate  for  governor,  and  Fish,  the  whig  candi- 
date for  lieutenant-governor.  In  1847  the  lieutenant- 
governor  (Gardiner)  being  made  a  judge  of  the  court 
of  appeals,  Mr.  Fi.sh  was  again  placed  in  nomination, 
and  was  elected  by  30,0(}0  majority.  In  1848,  the 
opposing  candidates  being  John  A.  Dix  and  Reuben 
H.  Walworth,  Hamilton  Fish  was  elected  governor 
of  the  state  of  New  York.  In  1851  Mr.  Fish  was 
elected  U.  S.  senator  in  place  of  Daniel  S.  Dickin- 
son, and  served  his  full  term,  retiring  in  1857.  In 
the  senate  he  opposed  the  repeal  of  the  Missouri 
compromise,  and  from  the  formation  of  the  repub- 
lican party  in  1856  he  acted  with  that  party,  though 
not  especially  prominent  in  it.  On  the  exjiiration  of 
his  senatorial  term  Mr.  Fish  went  to  Europe  with 
his  family,  and  remained  there  a  year  or  more.  On 
his  return  he  again  became  active  in  politics,  using 
his  ability  and  influence  in  the  campaign  which  re- 
sulted in  the  election  of  Mr.  Lincoln.  On  the  out- 
break of  the  rebellion,  in  1861,  Mr.  Fish  was  one  of 
those  eminent  citizens  toward  whom  all  turned  in 
the  first  chaos  of  the  political  revolution  for  aid  in 
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maintaiuing  government  and  law,  and  sustaining 
the  principles  of  order  against  those  of  disorder  and 
anarchy.  At  the  great  public  meeting  held  in  Union 
Square  in  the  interest  of  the  government  and  the 
Union  Mr.  Fish  was  one  of  the  committee  appointed 
to  represent  New  York  in  directing  and  controlling 
the  forces  which  had  been  let  loose  by  the  firing  on 
Sumter.  In  that  body  his  energy,  wisdom  and  pa- 
triotism were  conspicuous,  while  his  experience  as  a 
public  man  was  of  the  greatest  value  and  use  to  his 
companions  in  that  .service.  In  January,  1863,  in 
conjunction  with  Bishop  Ames,  Mr.  Fish  was  ap- 
pointed by  Secretary  Stanton  a  commissioner  to  visit 
the  U.  S.  soldiers  held  in  imprisonment  by  the  Con- 
federate government  to  "  relieve  their  necessities  and 
provide  for  their  comfort."  The  Confederate  gov- 
ernment declined  to  admit  the  commissioners  within 
their  lines  for  the  purpose  of  e-xecuting  this  mission, 
but  intimated  a  readiness  to  negotiate  for  a  general 
exchange  of  prisoners,  and  this  intimation,  the  result 
of  the  appointment  of  the  two  commissioners,  was 
the  beginning  of  a  system  of  general  excliange, 
■which  continued  to  be  carried  out  subsequently 
imtil  the  end  of  the  war.  Thrcjughout  the  war 
Mr.  Fish  was  one  of  the  few  eminent  private 
citizens  of  the  republic  upon  whom  President 
Lincoln  depended  for  advice.  He  was  frequent- 
ly employed,  in  delicate  and  confidential  mis- 
sions requiring  the  highest  integrity  and  strength 
of  character,  and  was  moreover  exceedingly  active 


and  of  most  valuable  use  in  creating  and  directing 
a  loyal  public  opinion  in  support  of  the  Union. 
At  the  clo.se  of  the  war  Jlr.  Fish  retired  from  pub- 
lic view,  still  acting,  however,  with  the  republican 
party,  of  which  he  was  considered  a  moderate, 
conservative  member.  In  1868  Mr.  Fish  had  ceased 
to  be  a  factor  in  American  politics.  He  was  then 
assumed  to  be  a  respectable,  retired,  middle-aged 
gentleman  of  high  character,  and  with  memories 
clu.stering  about  him  of  eminent  political  services 
in  the  remote  past.  His  highest  public  function  at 
this  time  was  that  of  a  trustee  of  the  Astor  Li- 
brary, chairman  of  the  trustees  of  Columbia  Col- 
lege, and  president  fif  the  New  York  Historical  So- 
ciety. It  was,  therefore,  a  matter  of  public  surprise 
and  of  general  interest,  wlien  he  was  suddenly 
■withdrawn  from  his  privacy  and  again  became  rec- 
ognized as  a  prominent  figure  not  only  in  politics 
but  in  statecraft.  During  one  of  Gen.  Grant's  vi.sits 
to  New  York  he  had  been  entertained  by  Gov.  Fish, 
and  had  formed,  almost  at  their  first  meeting,  a  high 
and  entirely  accurate  appreciation  of  the  latter's  char- 
acter. The  friendship  at  that  time  formed  was 
one  of  equal  strength  on  both  sides,  and  when  Gen. 
Grant  was  nominated  for  the  presidency  in  1868, 
Hamilton  Fish  became  one  of  his  most  earnest  and 
faithful  supporters.  An  interesting  episode  in  polit- 
ical history  now  occurred.  On  the  election  of  Gen. 
Grant,  Elihu  B.  Washburne,  to  whom  Grant  owed 
much  of  his  own  advancement,  desired  the  mission 
to  France,  but  wished  to  have  the  credit  and  honor 


of  having  been  secretary  of  state,  if  even  for  a  brief 
period,  and  so  earnest  was  he  in  this  desire  that 
President  Grant  nominated  him,  and  he  became  a 
member  of  the  cabinet  in  that  office.  The  embar- 
rassment of  this  situation  was  soon  obvious,  and 
the  necessity  for  a  change  became  manifest.  The 
President  first  offered  the  secretaryship  to  Mr.  Wil- 
son of  Iowa,  who  declined  it.  The  President  next 
sent  to  Hamilton  Fish,  requesting  him  to  take  the 
position.  Mr.  Fish  was  not  ambitious,  and  at  first 
declined  the  office,  but  on  its  being  intimated  to 
him  that  his  acceptance  would  be  of  efficient  ser- 
vice to  the  administration,  he  consented.  From 
that  period  until  the  close  of  Gen.  Grant's  term 
in  the  presidency,  Hamilton  Fi.sh  was  his  intimate, 
absolute,  personal  friend  and  closest  c<.)ufidant  and 
adviser.  As  to  this.  Gen.  Grant  said  him.self  on 
one  occasion:  "  I  have  been  probably  credited  with 
having  had  a  variety  of  friends  who  are  supposed 
to  have  influenced  me  more  or  less  during  my 
political  career.  The  three,  or  I  may  say  four, 
friends  on  whose  judgment  I  relied  with  the  utmost 
confidence,  were,  first  and  above  all,  Hamilton  Fish, 
Senator  Edmimds  of  Vermont,  I\Ir.  Boutwell  of 
Massachusetts,  and  Ailmiral  Anunen  of  the  navy. 
I  had  multitudes  of  other  friends,  of  course,  of 
whose  friendship  I  was  proud  and  rejoice,  but 
when  people  speak  of  those  whose  counsels  I  sought 
and  accepted,  they  were  those  four  men  whom  I 
have  mentioned,  and,  above  all,  Hamilton  Fish." 
Sir.  Fish  served  as  secretary  of  state  from  ]\Iarch 
11,  1869,  to  March  12,  1877.  Diu^ing  this  period  his 
services  were  of  vital  importance  to  the  country, and 
entirely  removed  him  from  the  position  of  a  retired 
statesman  to  which  he  had  been  relegated  prior  to 
this  new  entrance  into  office.  He  introduced  into 
the  state  department  a  sy.stem  of  examinations  of  ap- 
plicants for  consulates,  to  test  their  knowledge  of 
subjects  connected  with  their  duties,  which  may  be 
said  to  have  been  the  precursor  of  the  active  applica- 
tion of  the  civil  service  reform  in  this  direction.  On 
Feb.  9, 1871, the  president  appointed  Secretary  Fish  as 
one  of  the  commi.s.sioners  on  the  part  of  the  United 
States  to  negotiate  the  treaty  of  Washington,  which 
was  signed  on  May  8th  of  that  year.  It  was  he  who 
succeeded  in  effecting  a  settlement  with  Great  Brit- 
ain of  the  long-standing  and  troublesome  dispute 
about  the  nortliwestern  boundary,  giving  the  island 
of  San  Juan  to  the  United  States  through  arbitra- 
tion, and  he  successfidly  resisted  an  effort  by  Great 
Britain  to  change  the  terms  of  the  extradition  treaty 
by  mimicipal  legislation.  In  the  settlement  of  the 
Alabama  question  Secretary  Fish  procured  the  ac- 
ceptance by  the  Geneva  tribunal  of  the  doctrine  se- 
curing the  United  States  against  claims  for  indirect 
damages  arising  out  of  Fenian  raids  or  Cuban  filibus- 
tering expeditions.  In  November,  1873,  he  negoti- 
ated with  Adm.  Polo,  Spanish  minister  at  Wash- 
ington, the  settlement  of  the  Virginius  question, 
which  had  become  serious,  and  had  for  some  time 
threatened  the  relations  between  the  United  States 
and  the  Spanish  government,  even  to  the  extent 
of  possible  war.  At  the  end  of  President  Grant's 
term  he  was  very  anxious  that  the  nominee  of  the 
republican  party  for  president  should  be  his  own 
secretary' of  state,  Hamilton  Fish.  Gen.  Grant  had 
a  weakness  for  the  traditions  of  the  presidency, 
which  had  made  Secretary  of  State  Jefferson  succeed 
Adams,  Secretary  of  State  Madison  succeed  Jeffer- 
son, Secretary  of  State  Monroe  succeed  Madison,  Sec- 
retary of  State  Adams  succeed  Monroe,  and  Secre- 
tary of  State  Van  Burcn  succeed  Jackson.  He  also 
believed  that  in  Mr.  Fish  he  had  a  man  who  should, 
be  regarded  as  the  greatest  statesman  the  govern- 
ment had  known,  except  William  L.  Marcy,  since 
the  time  of  Jefferson.  But  the  Chicago  convention 
thought    ditt'erently.     A  group    of    comparatively 
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young  politicians  had  sprung  into  notoriety  and  po- 
litital  popularity,  including  such  men  as  Coukliug, 
Blaine,  Bristow,  and  Morton  of  Indiana.  Into  tliis 
bundle  of  combustibles  was  thrown  the  candidature 
of  President  Grant  himself  with  the  result  of  all  the 
political  disturbance  and  popular  excitement,  to 
which  the  mere  idea  of  a  "  third  term"  was  as  a  red 
rag  to  a  bull.  Tlie  famous  cohort  of  the  sub.se- 
queutly  metlaled  306  stood  by  Grant  to  tlie  la.st, 
but  the  rank  and  hie  of  the  repul)licau  convention 
were  against  a  "third  term,"  and  a  new  era  of  coni- 
promise  presidents  was  inaugurated  in  the  nomina- 
tion and  subsequent  election  of  Km  licrford  B.  Hayes. 
It  is  a  fact  iu  the  poHtieal  historj- of  tliis  time  tliat 
President  Grant  wrote  a  letter  addrcssei.1  to  a  distiu- 
gurshed  member  of  the  convention,  in  wliich  lie  ex- 
pressed his  renewed  desire  for  the  nomination  of 
Mr.  Fish,  basing  it  upon  reasons  of  tlie  higliest  pub- 
lic expediency,  more  particularly  in  regard  to  tlie 
foreign  relations  of  tlie  United  States.  This  letter 
was  given  to  tlie  gentleman  to  whom  it  was  address- 
ed, with  instructions  that,  when  such  a  time  arose  in 
the  conventiiin  del)atesthat  it  became  apjiarent  that 
neither  of  tlie  candidates  before  the  convention 
could  command  a  majority,  it  should  be  read  and 
made  the  basis  of  a  movement  for  the  nomination  of 
Mr.  Fisli.  Tlie  fact  of  sucli  a  letter  having  been 
written  was  kept  a  profdund  secret,  and  was  known 
to  Gov.  Fisli  only  after  Gen.  Grant's  retireiuent 
from  the  presidency.  But  the  convention  was  in 
the  hands  of  men  trained  in  political  ways,  among 
whom  none  were  personally  interested  in  this  sug- 
gestion, and  before  the  time  could  arrive  when  the 
pos.sil)ility  of  Gov.  Fish's  nomuiation  was  apiiarent, 
the  Ohio  politiei.-uis  had  succeeded  in  securing  the 
nomination  of  Gov.  Hayes.  Mr.  Fish  brought  to 
the  work  of  his  department  an  amount  of  industry 
and  patient  effort,  and  a  facility  for  constant  toil 
even  far  into  the  late  hours  of  the  night,  whie.li  no 
such  otticial  had  perhaps  i-ver  before  exhibited.  In 
his  manner  Secretary  Fish  was  an  ideal  diplomat,  a 
thorough  gentleman  of  the  old  .sehool.  Cultivated 
and  highly  educated,  he  was  most  agreeable  and  pop- 
ular in  liis  associations  with  all  classes  of  people. 
He  was  for  some  years  president  of  the  New  York 
Histcu'ical  Society  and,  like  his  father,  was  presi- 
dent-general of  the  Societ}'  of  the  Cincinnati.  Mr. 
Pish,  besides  his  elegant  dwelling  in  New  York,  has 
a  charming  summer  residence,  Glen-Clyffe,  where 
he  spends  about  six  months  of  tlie  year. 

RICHARDSON,  'William  Adams,  .secretary 
of  tlie  treasury,  was  born  at  Tyngsboiough.  Mass., 
Nov  3,  isil,  the  second  son  of  Daniel  and  Jtary 
Adams  Uichardson  and  .sixth  in  descent  from  Eze- 
kiel  liicbardsou,  the  tir.st  of  the  name  to  settle  in 
New  England,  who  was  mie  of  the  pioneers  and 
subsequently  a  selectman  of  Woburn,  ilass.,  where 
in  1043  be  died.  From  this  Ezekiel  Richardson 
has  descended  a  line  of  distinguished  soldiers,  jur- 
ists and  statesmen.  The  subject  of  this  .sketch  was 
graduated  from  Harvard  and  afterward  studied  law 
with  his  brother  and  .John  A.  Andrew,  subsequently 
taking  a  course  in  the  Harvard  Law  School,  being 
in  1846  awarded  the  degrees  of  A.M.  and  LL.B. 
On  July  8,  1848.  he  was  admitted  to  the  Boston  bar, 
and  began  the  practice  of  his  profession  in  Lowell, 
Mass.,  in  connection  with  his  elder  brother,  Daniel 
S.  Richardson.  Mr.  Richardson  soon  acquired  an 
extended  reputation  from  his  association  with  .Judge 
Joel  Parker  fnmi  1850-51,  in  the  revision  of  tlie 
general  statutes  of  JIassachusetts  which  in  18G0 
went  into  operation.  He  also  held  various  official 
positions  and  took  a  prominent  part  in  the  municipal 
government  of  Lowell.  In  1856  Mr.  Richardson 
was  appointed  judge  of  probate  for  Jliddlesex 
county,  Ma.ss.,  retaining  the  office  until  1858,  when 


a  judgeship  of  probate  and  insolvency  was  estab- 
lished in  its  stead,  to  which  he  was  the  tirst  appointee. 
This  office  he  held  until  1873,  and  on  March  17, 
1873,  Judge  Richardson  was  appointed  secretary  of 
the  treasury  in  Gen.  Grant's  cabinet,  succeeding  Mr. 
Bontwell,  to  whom  he  had  been  assistant  secretary. 
The  most  important  act  of  Secretary  Richardson's  ad- 
ministration was  the  transfer  of  the  Geneva  award 
money,  $15,000,000,  from  London  to  'SVashington 
without  causing  a  stir  in  financial  circles  in  either 
country.  The  skill  and  diplomacy  exhibited  in  this 
transfer  without  disturbing  the  monetary  "balance" 
in  the  cxi.-hange  markets  of  the 
woiJd  was  hardly  of  less  import- 
ance! than  the  settlement  of  the 
award  it.self.  From  the  begin- 
ning the  transaction  was  attended 
witli  difficulties.  The  words  of 
tlu!  treaty  required  payment  in 
gold  coin  in  Washington.  Nor 
could  the  secretary  of  state,  not 
the  president  even,  alter,  modify 
or  waive  this  obligation.  These 
grave  questions  confronted  both 
governments,  but  at  tlie  sugges- 
sion  of  Secretary  Richardson  the 
secretary  of  state,  Haiuilton  Fish, 
was  sati.stied  to  acceiit  the  receipt 
of  the  secretary  of  the  trea.sury 
for  the  gold  and  by  the  principle 
of  ollset,  .so  familiar  iu  clearing 
houses,  the  solution  was  found. 
Secretary  Richardson  resigned 
from  the  trea.sury  in  June,  1874, 
to  become  judge  of  the  court  of  claims,  and  in  1885 
was  ajipoinled  cliief  justice  of  the  same  court.  In 
1860  Judge  Richardson  was  engaged  in  modifying 
and  reorganizing  the  probate  system  in  Massachu- 
setts. He  formed  the  plan  of  enlarging  the  jurisdic- 
tion of  the  probate  courts,  aiifl  urged  the  legislature 
through  its  committee  to  confer  upon  the  probate 
court  concurrent  jurisdiction  with  that  of  the  su- 
preme court  in  the  construction  of  notes  and  the  ad- 
ministration of  trusts  as  finally  carried  out  by  legis- 
lative enactment.  To  such  extent  has  legislation 
enlarged  the  authority  and  jurisdiction  of  the  pro- 
bate courts  that  they  have  become  courts  of  exclu- 
sive original  jurisdiction  in  many  matters.  From 
1863-75 "he  was  one  of  the  overseers  of  Harvard.  In 
1871  he  was  stationed  in  London  with  a  staff  of  treas- 
ury clerks  as  financial  agent  of  the  government  to  ne- 
gotiate for  the  sale  of  the  funded  loan  of  the  United 
States,  and  made  the  first  contract  in  Europe  for 
the  disposal  of  these  bonds.  He  has  been  a  law  lec- 
turer at  Georgetown  College,  D.  C,  and  Columbia 
University  foi-  a  number  of  years,  and  has  been 
awarded  the  degree  of  D.D.  by  Dartmouth  and  Co- 
lumbia. Judge  Richardson's  work  in  the  revision 
and  editing  of  statutes  botli  of  Slassachusetts  and 
of  the  Unfted  States  has  been  of  the  utmost  impor- 
tance and  usefulness.  His  latest  work  of  this  char- 
acter appeared  in  1891  and  is  entitled  "Supplement 
to  the  Revised  Statutes  of  the  United  States."  This 
work  was  prepared  under  a  special  act  of  congress  that 
nominated  him  for  the  .service.  An  eminent  practition- 
er thus  describes  his  judicial  acumen :  '  'He  is  of  a  high- 
ly nervous  temperment,  and  grasps  a  point  with  great 
quickness,  and  with  tiiis  power  has  by  careful  train- 
ing acquired  a  habit  of  wonderful  painstaking  labor, 
wiiieh  seems  never  weary  of  protracted  work.  This 
is  a  combination  which  gave  wonderful  power.  No 
material  point  however  small  in  a  case  seems  to  es- 
cape him,  and  yet  they  do  not  distract  his  attention 
from  the  strong  controlling  i.ssues  which  never  elude 
his  grasp,  whilst  his  taste  for  work,  combined  with 
the.se  elements  of  capacity,  makes  him  a  most  suc- 
cessful, patient  investigator." 
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BOUTWELL,  George  Sewall,  U.  S.  secretary 
of  the  treasury,  sixteenth  governor  of  Massacliusetts, 
and  senator,  was  born  at  Brookline,  Mass.,  Jan.  2b, 
1819,  in  the  house  which  is  still  standing  on  what  is 
known  as  the  Clyde  Park  estate,  now  the  property  of 
the  Country  Club  of  Boston.  When  he  was  but  two 
years  old  his  father,  Sewall  Boutwell.  removed  to 
a  farm  in  the  town  of  Lunenburg,  near  Fitchburg, 
Mass.,  and  there  the  son  helped  in  the  farm  work 
summers,  attended  the  district  school  winters,  until 
a  month  or  two  before  he  was  thirteen  years  of  age, 
when  he  obtained  employment  as  clerk  in  a  country 
store  in  the  village.  After  four  years  he  accepted  a 
like  situation  in  a  store  at  Groton  Centre,  where  he 
remained  for  twenty  years — at  first  as  clerk  and  af- 
terward as  partner.  From  the  beginning  of  his 
clerkship  he  had  sought  to  remedy  the  defects  of  his 
education  by  study  during  his  leisure  hours,  and 
soon  after  his  removal  to  Groton  Centre,  having  pro- 
cured a  number  of  law  books,  he  set  about  fitting  him- 
self for  the  legal  profession.  When  he  reached  the 
age  of  twenty-one  he  was  about  ready  for  admis- 
sion to  the  bar,  but  theu  his  employers  offered  him 
a  copartnership  in  the  busi- 
ness, which  was  large  and 
lucrative,  and  he  accepted  this 
opportunity  to  secure  a  com- 
petency. He  was,  however, 
soon  afterward  admitted  to 
the  bar,  but  for  many  years  at- 
tempted no  other  legal  prac- 
tice than  the  giving  of  gratu- 
itous advice  to  his  country 
neighbors.  In  politics  he  was 
■  at  this  time  a  democrat,  and  to 
till-  grief  of  his  friends  he,  in 
ISIO,  supported  ^Martin  Van 
Buren  in  the  log -cabin  and 
hard -cider  campaign,  which 
swept  William  Henry  Harrison 
into  the  presidency.  But  this 
did  not  prevent  their  nomi- 
nating him,  two  years  later, 
for  the  state  legislature.  The 
district  was  overwhelmingly  whig,  but  he  was 
elected  by  a  handsome  majt)rity.  The  peojjle  had 
known  him  from  early  boyliood — his  father's  farm 
being  but  a  few  miles  away — and,  honest  them- 
selves, they  desired  an  honest  man  for  a  representa- 
tive. A  like  result  occurred  whenever  he  was  nom- 
inated for  an  office  that  depended  upon  the  suffrage 
of  his  home  district;  in  fact,  he  was  elected  to  the 
legislature  no  less  than  seven  times  during  the  fol- 
lowing nine  years;  but  when  the  vote  of  the  larger 
congressional  district  was  asked  for,  lie  was  defeat- 
ed, because  his  personal  influence  did  not  avail  to 
overcome  the  opposition  to  him  as  a  democrat. 
Though  but  a  young  man  of  twenty-four  when  he 
entered  the  legislature,  he  soon  took  a  prominent 
part  in  the  debates,  and,  by  his  third  term,  was  the 
acknowledged  leader  of  his  party.  In  1849  he  was 
accorded  the  barren  honor  of  being  made  the  demc 
cratic  candidate  for  governor  of  ]Vfassachusetts,  and 
in  1850  the  honor  was  repeated.  Defeat  was  a  fore- 
gone conclusion;  for  his  party  was  largely  in  the 
minority;  but,  on  his  third  renomination"  for  the  of- 
fice, in  1851,  he  was,  to  the  surprise  of  even  his 
friends,  elected.  He  administered  the  oftice  with  so 
much  ability  and  integrity  as  to  gain  a  national  rep- 
utation, and  win  the  admiration  of  men  of  all  parties. 
He  was  still  in  business  at  Groton  Centre,  and  in 
the  heated  election  contest  it  was  brought  against 
him  that  he  was  a  "  country  trader, "  but  Harvard 
University  answered  the  accusation  by  conferring 
upon  him  the  degree  of  LL.D.,  and,  soon  after- 
ward, by  appointing  him  one  of  the  trustees  of  that 
time-honored  institution.     The  complexion  of  par- 


ties remained  the  same,  but  on  his  renomination  in 
1853,  he  was  re-elected  governor  by  an  increased  ma- 
jority. In  1855  this  gentleman,  who  had  obtained 
his  education  by  the  light  of  a  tallow  caudle  after 
business  hours  in  a  country  store,  was  appointed 
secretary  of  the  state  board  of  education  of  Massa- 
chusetts— an  office  that  had  been  filled  by  Horace 
Mann,  and  one  demanding  scholarly  acquirements. 
He  held  this  position  for  si.x  years,  writing  reports 
of  acknowledged  ability,  and  discharging  his  other 
duties  in  a  manner  to  win  the  admiration  of  the  best 
scliolars  in  the  country.  Mr.  Boutwell  was  one  of 
the  organizers  of  the  republican  party,  and  in  1856 
zealouslj'  supported  Mr.  Fremont  for  the  presidency. 
In  1860  he  voted  for  the  nomination  of  Mr.  Lincoln 
in  the  Chicago  convention,  and  after  his  election 
was  chosen  a  member  of  the  peace  congress  which 
met  in  Washington  in  Janiiary,  1861.  Early  in  1862, 
when  the  best  men  in  the  country  were  propounding 
various  futile  schemes  of  compromise  for  the  pacifi- 
cation of  the  country,  he  wrote  for  the  "  Continental 
Monthly  Magazine  "  several  articles,  kindly  and  con- 
ciliatory in  tone,  but  advising  a  rigid  adherence  to 
principle,  which  attracted  wide  attention,  and  made 
a  deep  impression  on  the  public  mind.  In  June  of 
that  year  Mr.  Lincoln  appointed  him  a  member  of 
the  commission  to  adjust  the  claims  against  the  gov- 
ernment, arising  out  of  the  operations  of  Gen.  Fre- 
mont in  Missouri,  and  in  the  following  month  he 
selected  him  as  the  first  commissioner  of  internal 
revenue.  This  department  he  organized,  and  he 
continued  to  act  as  commissioner  until  March  in  the 
succeeding  year,  when  he  resigned  to  take  the  seat 
in  congress  to  which  he  had  been  elected  in  the  pre- 
ceding November.  He  was  re-elected  to  the  house 
of  representatives  in  1861,  1866  and  1868,  and  in 
Februaiy  of  the  latter  year  made  a  strong  speech  in 
the  house,  advocating  the  impeachment  of  Andrew 
Johnson.  He  was  appoinled  chairman  of  the  com- 
mittee to  draft  the  articles  of  impeachment,  and  was 
one  of  the  board  of  managers  that  conducted  the  pro- 
ceedings. He  was  also  a  member  of  the  committee 
of  fifteen  that  reported  the  fourteenth  amendment 
to  the  constitution  of  the  United  States,  and  he  him- 
self not  only  drafted  and  ivported  the  fifteenth 
amendment,  Ijut  conducted  the  debate  upon  it  in  the 
house  of  representatives.  When  Gen.  Grant  was 
forming  his  first  cabinet  he  tendered  to  Mr.  Bout- 
well the  post  of  secretary  of  the  interior,  but  he  de- 
clined it,  preferring  to  retain  his  position  in  congress. 
Thereupon  the  president  offered  him  the  position  of 
secretary  of  the  treasury,  which  he  also  declined. 
Notwithstanding  his  dechnation.  President  Grant  sent 
his  nomination  to  the  senate,  and,  on  its  being  con- 
firmed, Mr.  Boutwell  resigned  his  seat  in  the  house 
and  accepted  the  position."  Among  his  first  acts  as 
the  head  of  the  treasury  department  was  the  draft- 
ing of  a  bill  for  the  funding  of  the  public  debt,  and 
upon  his  recommendation,  in  his  annual  report  of  that 
year,  congress  passed  the  bill,  and  it  became  a  law 
in  July,  1870.  On  the  elevation  of  Henry  Wilson  to 
the  vice-presidency,  Mr.  Boutwell  was  elected  to 
succeed  him  in  the  U.  S.  senate;  and,  resigning  his 
post  as  secretary,  he  took  his  seat  in  March,  1873. 
In  1877  President  Hayes  appointed  him  commis- 
sioner to  revise  the  statutes  of  the  United  States. 
This  work  he  completed  in  1878,  and  in  1880  he  was 
made  coun.sel  for  the  United  States  before  the  French 
and  American  claims  commission.  When  Mr.  Charles 
J.  Folgerdied.  in  September,  1884,  President  Arthur 
tendered  Mr.  Boutwell  the  position  of  secretary  of 
the  treasury,  but  he  declined,  jireferring  to  continue 
the  practice  of  the  law  in  Washington.  He  is  em- 
phatically a  self-made  man,  and.  with  the  sole  ex- 
ception "of  Henry  Wilson,  no  Jlnssachusetts  man 
ever,  from  such  suiall  beginnings,  reached  to  such 
high  station. 
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tion,  he  was  now 
man.      In   1865, 


BBISTOW,  Benjamin  Helm,  secretary  of  the 
treasury,  was  burn  in  Elkton,  Toild  Co.,  Ky.,  June 
20,  1832.  He  studied  at  JeiJerson  College,  Penn- 
sylvania, from  which  he  was  graduated  in  1851,  began 
the  profes-sion  of  law,  and  was  admitted  to  the  Ken- 
tucky bar  in  1853.  His  lirst  practice  was  at  Elkton, 
but  he  removed  to  Hopkinsville 
in  1858.  At  the  beginning  of 
tlie  war  he  entered  the  Union 
army  as  lieutenant -colonel  of 
the  twenty -lifth  Kentucky  iu- 
fantrj',  after  the  severe  mental 
struggle  which  was  necessary  to 
southern  men  with  northern 
.syni|)athies  in  those  limes  that 
tried  men's  souls.  He  distin- 
guished himself  for  coolness  and 
bravery  at  the  liattles  of  Fort 
Henry,  Fort  Donel.son,  Pills- 
burg  Landing,  Sliiloh,  and  other 
'  engagements.  He  also  assisted 
in  the  capture  of  the  celebrated 
raider, Gen., loliu  H.  Jlorgan.  In 
IMtili.  while  still  in  the  field.  Col. 
Bristow  was  elected  to  the  senate 
of  Kentucky,  Identitied  with  the 
old  whig  party  until  its  disriip- 
a  reiiublican  and  an  anti-slavery 
after  the  close  of  the  war.  Col. 
Bristow  I'esigned  his  seat  in  the  senate  and  removed 
to  Louisville,  where  he  at  once  secured  a  lucrative 
law  practice,  and  took  position  in  the  fore-front  of 
one  of  the  ablest  bars  in  the  country.  In  1800  he 
was  appointed  assistant  district  attorney,  and  in 
1867  became  district  attorney  for  Kentucky.  In  this 
position,  rendered  pecnliarlj'  delicate  and  responsi- 
ble by  the  condition  of  the  state,  to  which  the  Con- 
federate element  had  largely  returned  after  the  war, 
Mr.  Bristow  showed  himself  as  a  thoroughly  judi- 
cious and,  at  the  same  time,  both  a  fearless  and 
magnanimous  officer.  Often  his  political  sentiments 
were  far  ahead  of  those  of  his  fellow-citizens,  and 
in  many  instances  he  ran  the  risk  of  arousing  the 
animosity  of  those  about  him,  but  this  never  deterred 
him  from  pursuing  that  course  of  conduct  which  he 
deemed  right  and  just,  and,  on  the  whole,  his  popu- 
larity in  the  section  where  he  lived  was  remarkable. 
In  1870  Col.  Bristow  formed  a  law  jjartnershii) 
with  Gen.  John  M.  Harlan,  but,  in  the  following 
year,  was  called  by  President  Grant  to  fill  the  newly 
made  office  of  solicitor-general  of  the  United  States. 
Three  years  later,  upon  the  resignation  of  Mr.  Rich- 
ardson as  secretary  of  the  treasury,  the  president 
appointed  Col.  Bristow  to  this  office.  His  services 
as  the  head  of  the  treasury  department  were  most  im- 
portant to  the  government  antl  to  the  people.  He 
quite  reoi'ganized  and  reformed  the  business  of  his 
office,  and  it  was  shown  that  he  brought  to  the  exe- 
cution of  his  new  duties  remarkable  executive  ability 
and  wonderful  adaptation  to  whatever  position  he 
might  undertake  to  till.  In  June,  1876,  Secretary 
Bristow  resigned,  owing  to  the  calls  made  upon  him 
by  his  private  business.  At  the  republican  national 
convention  of  that  year,  held  in  Cincinnati,  O.,  he 
was  the  leading  candidate  for  the  presidential  nomi- 
nation, receiving  123  votes  on  the  first  ballot.  He 
afterward  became  the  senior  member  of  the  eminent 
law  firm  of  Bristow,  Peet  &  Opdyke,  and  removed 
his  residence  to  New  York,  where  he  lias  continued  to 
conduct  a  profitable  and  important  law  business  ever 
since. 

RAWLINS,  John  Aaron,  secretary  of  war, 
was  born  at  East  Galena,  111.,  Feb.  13,  1831,  whith- 
er his  father  had  come  from  Kentucky,  by  way  of 
Missouri.  Bred  to  the  farm  and  the  charcoal-pit,  he 
was  self-taught  until  he  became  of  age,  and  had 
gained  but  a  year's  schooling  before  his  brief  legal 
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studies  began.     He  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1854, 
practiced  at  Galena,  became  city  attorney  in  1857, 
took  part  in  politics  as  a  Douglas  democrat,  and  was 
on  the  electoral  ticket  of  that  party  in  1860.     At  a 
mass  meeting  held  April  16,   1861,  four  days  after 
the    tiring   on  Fort   Sumter,   he   made  an   earnest 
speech   in  support  of  the  war, 
which     iirofoundly     impressed 
U.  S.  Grant.     As  soon  as  Grant 
received  his  brigade  he  sent  for 
Itiiwlins,   who   became    captain 
and    assistant  adjutant -general 
in  September,  1861.     From  that 
time  the  two  were  never. separat- 
ed   during   the    war,    except    in 
August    and    September,   1804, 
when  Rawlins  was  ill.     He  had 
the  warm  allectiou  and  absolute 
confidence    of    his   chief,    over 
whom  he  exercised  a   singular 
infiuei 
wrote 

all  but  indispensable.  This  power 
was  acipiired  by  no  arts  of  sub-  ^ 

serviency;  his  cha  racier  was  pos-  exjr/ 

itive,  his  will  strong,  his  opinions  <S^'>t-cA-*9p  (^^^--iw/^-^T^a 
freely  uttered  and  boldly  insisted 
on.  When  he  became  a  soldier  he  knew  absolutely 
nothing  of  military  science  or  affairs;  but  his  native 
ability  soon  overcame  these  deficiencies,  and  his 
counsels,  which  he  never  hesitated  to  give,  were 
often  of  value.  He  was  commissioned  major  and 
lieutenant-colonel  in  1862,  brigadier-general  of  vol- 
unteers in  August,  1863,  and  in  ]\Iarch,  1865,  was 
transferred  to  the  regular  army  with  that  rank,  and 
brevetted  major-general.  He  was  nominally  or  prac- 
tically Gen.  Grant's  thief  of  staff  through  nearly  the 
entire  struggle,  and,,  on  his  friend's  elevation  to  the 
presidency  in  Marcii.  1869,  became  secretary  of  war. 
His  health  had  been  undermined  in  his  military  ser- 
vice, and  he  died  of  consumption  at  his  ]iost  in 
Wa.shington  Sept.  9,  1869.  His  family  was  provid- 
ed for  by  a  public  subscription,  and  his  statue  in 
bronze  has  been  erected  at  file  capitol. 

BELKNAP,  William  Worth,  secretary  of  war, 
was  born  in  Kewburg.  X.  Y.,  Sept.  22,  1829.  He 
was  the  son  of  Gen.  'William  Goldsmith  Belknap, 
who  was  prominent  in  the  Jlexican  war.  and  was 
brevetted  brigadier-general  for  services  at  the  battle 
of  Buena  Vista.  William  W.  Belknap  was  sent  to 
Princeton  in  1848,  and  after  graduating  there  be- 
came a  student  in  the  law  office  of  Hugh  Caperton, 
Georgetown,  D.  C.  He  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in 
1851,  and  removed  to  Keokuk,  la.,  where  he  opened 
a  law  office,  and  formed  a  partnership  with  K.  P. 
Lowe,  afterward  governor  of  the  state.  He  became 
prominent  as  a  lawyer  and  as  a  demociatic  politician, 
and  in  1857  was  elected  a  member  of  the  state  leg- 
islature. On  the  outbreak  of  the  civil  war  he  was 
commissioned  major  of  the  15th  Iowa  volunteers, 
and  at  the  battle  of  Shiloh  covered  himself  with 
honor.  Here  he  was  severely  wounded,  but  remain- 
ed on  the  field  until  the  close  of  the  fir.st  day's  fight- 
ing. Throughout  the  war  the  fullest  confidence  was 
feU  in  Belknap  by  Grant,  Sherman,  INIcPherson, 
and  ever}'  other  general  under  whom  he  served. 
Every  promotion  which  he  received  he  won  on  the 
battlefield.  In  1864,  after  the  battle  of  Atlanta, 
Belknap  was  promoted  to  the  rank  of  brigadier-gen- 
eral, and  placed  in  command  of  the  Iowa  brigade, 
at  the  head  of  which  he  marched  to  the  sea  under 
Sherman.  When  the  war  ended  he  was  in  command 
of  the  4th  division  of  the  17th  army  corps.  Gen. 
Belknap  was  offered  the  commission  of  a  field  office 
in  the  regular  army,  but  declined  it.  In  1865  he  was 
appointed  collector  of  internal  revenue  in  Iowa,  and 
he  held  that  position  until  Oct.  13,  1869,  when  Gen. 
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Grant  appointed  him  secretary  of  war.  He  held  this 
place  until  March  7,  1876,  when  he  was  charsred 
with  ofiidal  corruption,  and  was  permitted  to  resign. 
He  was  afterward  impeached  by  the  house  of  repre- 
sentatives before  the  senate  on  the  accu.sation  that  he 
promised  to  apjjoiut  Caleb  P.  Harsh  to  the  charge  of  a 
trading  department  at  Fort 
Sill,  in  consideration  of  a 
sum  of  money  to  be  paid 
quarterly  to  Belknap  or  his 
agent.  The  impeachment 
proceedings  were  quashed  in 
the  senate  on  the  ground  of 
lacls  of  jurisdiction,  but,  on 
the  question  of  guilty  or  not 
guilty,  thirty -seven  voted 
guilty,  and  twenty-three  not 
guilly.  It  was  generally  be- 
lifvi'd  among  tliose  best  in- 
formed, regarding  the  de- 
tails of  this  scandal,  that 
Gen.  Belknap  was  innocent 
of  complicity  as  to  the  ira- 
roper  acts  charged  agaiust 
him,  and  that  he  was  even 
'  ignorant  of  the  facts  of  the 
case.  Gen.  Belknap  was 
three  times  married;  his  first  wife  was  a  .sister  of 
Gen.  Hugh  T.  Reid;  after  her  death  he  married  Miss 
C'arita  Tomlinson,  and  after  her  death,  in  1870,  he 
married  her  sister,  ]\Irs.  John  Bower  of  Cincinnati. 
The  late  Senator  Carpenter,  who  was  Gen.  Belknap's 
counsel  in  the  impeaclmient  proceedings,  was  quot- 
ed after  the  trial  as  having  said  that  if  he  should 
outlive  Gen.  Belknap  lie  would  make  it  his  business 
to  clear  the  memory  of  the  ex-secrctary,  and  place 
the  blame  where  it  belonged.  He  claimed  to  have 
access  to  proofs  wliich  would  show  that  the  nego- 
tiations with  Marsh  were  carried  on  by  some  one  with- 
out Gen.  Belknap's  knowledge.  The  latter,  when  first 
accused  and  when  brought  before  President  Grant, 
declared  his  innocence  of  any  connection  with  the 
affair,  and  said,  "I  admit  that,  if  I  had  been  careful 
of  my  domestic  affairs,  as  I  shoidd  have  been,  I 
might  have  known  that  our  family  expenses  were 
greater  than  the}' ought  to  be."  It  was  shown  on  the 
trial  that  the  undertaking  with  Marsh  was  made  by 
the  first  Mrs.  Belknap,  and  that  the  cause  of  the  ex- 
posure was  a  misunderstanding  which  occurred  be- 
tween Marsh  and  the  second  Mrs.  Belknap.  After 
his  retirement  from  public  life.  Gen.  Belknap  resid- 
ed for  some  time  in  Philadelphia,  but  from  1876  un- 
til the  time  (jf  his  death  he  lived  in  Washington,  and 
carried  on  the  practice  of  law  successfully.  He  was 
found  dead  in  his  lied  on  Oct.  13,  1890,  and  is  sup- 
posed to  have  died  some  time  on  the  previous  day, 
which  was  Sunday,  Oct.  12th. 

TAFT,  Alphonso,  secretary  of  war  and  attor- 
ney-general, was  born  at  Townshend,  Vt.,  Nov.  5, 
1814.  He  was  of  English  descent,  one  of  his  an- 
cestors, Edward  Ra  wson,  having  come  to  New  Eng- 
land in  1636,  and  being  subsequently,  for  thirty- 
live  years,  secretary  of  the  province  of  !^Iassacllusetts. 
His  grandiiareuts  on  both  sides  emigrated  from 
Worcester  county,  ilass.,  to  Vermont  about  the  time 
of  the  revolution.  His  father,  Peter  Rawson  Taft, 
was  reared  a  farmer,  but  afterward  studied  and  prac- 
ticed law,  and  served  many  years  in  the  Vermont 
legislature.  Alphonso  Taft  was  the  only  child  of 
Peter  Rawson  and  Sylvia  (Howard)  Taft.  He  was 
brouglit  up  a  farmer,  and  received  but  the  meagre 
education  of  neighboring  country  schools  until  he 
was  old  enough  to  teach  himself,  when  he  taught 
school,  for  several  successive  winters  just  earning 
enough  to  pay  for  tuition  at  an  academy  in  the 
spring,  and  in  the  svmimer  working  agahi  upon  his 
father's  farm.     When  he  was  nineteen  years  old  he 


entered  Yale  College,  graduating  in  1833.  He  was 
next  employed  as  a  teacher  in  the  High  School  at 
Ellington,  Conn.  He  next  accepted  a  tutorship, 
which  he  kept  for  two  years,  attending  lectures  at 
Yale  Law  School  in  the  meantime.  He  was  admitted 
to  the  bar  at  New  Haven  in  1838,  and  the  next  year 
went  to  Cincinnati,  O.,  and  began  the  practice  of 
his  profession.  After  a  hard  struggle  he  met  with 
success,  and,  as  his  reputation  grew  rapidly,  he  was 
employed  in  some  of  the  largest  and  most  important 
cases  before  the  state  courts.  For  twenty-five  years 
he  had  one  of  the  largest  practices  in  the  state. 
Ajnong  his  law  partners  were  Judge  Th(jmas  M. 
Key,  George  R.  Page,  William  N.  Dickinson  and 
Aaron  F.  Perry,  the  last  mentioned  being  a  former 
classmate  in  the  Yale  Law  School.  He  was  for  a 
few  years  a  member  of  the  city  council,  and  an  ar- 
dent advocate  of  the  building  of  railroads,  hoping  to 
make  Cincinnati,  what  it  afterward  became,  a  great 
railroad  center.  He  lectured  on  this  subject  in  1850, 
and  endeavored  in  every  way  to  bring  Cincinnati  and 
her  railroads  before  the  public.  He  was  also  very 
energetic  in  the  cause  of  edu- 
cation. For  many  years  he  was 
trustee  of  Yale  College,  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Union  High  School 
board,  and  a  trustee  of  the  L'ni- 
versity  of  Cincinnati.  He  was 
one  of  the  early  republicans  of 
the  Western  Reserve,  and  in 
1856  was  a  member  of  the  con- 
vention which  nominated  Gen. 
John  C.  Fremont  for  president. 
He  was  a  candidate  in  the  con- 
gressional contest  of  that  year, 
in  the  first  Ohio  disti'ict,  against 
George  H.  Pendleton,  the  latter 
being  elected  by  a  small  major- 
ity. He  was  appointed  judge 
of  the  superior  court  of  Cincin- 
nati, to  till  the  vacancy  caused 
by  the  resignation  of  Judge 
Hoadly  in  1805,  being  afterward  elected  twice  to 
the  same  position.  He  received,  on  the  last  occasion, 
the  nomination  from  both  parties.  He  resigned  in 
1872,  and  established  a  law  firm  with  his  two  sons. 
In  1875  he  was  a  candidate  for  the  republican  nomi- 
nation for  governor  of  Ohio;  but  a  dis.senting  opinion 
that  he  delivered  on  the  question  of  reading  the  Bi- 
ble in  the  public  schools  was  the  cau.se  of  much 
opijosition  to  him.  The  opinion  that  defeated  his 
nomination  was  unanimously  affirmed  by  the  Ohio 
supreme  court,  and  is  now  the  law  of  the  state.  In 
the  campaign  that  followed  he  warmly  supported 
Gen.  R.  B.  Hayes,  who  held  a  high  opinion  of  Judge 
Taft  as  a  pure  man  and  a  republican.  He  made  sev- 
eral speeches  for  Hayes  and  hard  money  which 
attracted  wide  attention.  In  March,  1876,  President 
Grant  appointed  him  secretary  of  war,  and  three 
months  later  he  was  transfei'red  to  the  office  of 
attorney -general,  in  which  position  he  continued 
until  the  close  of  President  Grant's  term.  He  then 
became  a  candidate  for  the  seat  in  the  U.  S.  senate 
vacated  by  John  Sherman,  who  had  been  appointed 
to  the  secretaryship  of  the  treasury  b}'  President 
Haves,  but  the  republican  caucus  nomination  went 
to  Stanley  Matthews  on  the  third  ballot.  In  1877 
and  1879  he  was  a  candidate  for  the  republican  nom- 
ination for  governor  of  Ohio,  but  was  imsuccessful 
each  time.  Meanwhile,  Judge  Taft  had  resinned  his- 
law  practice,  which  was  not  again  interrupted  until 
April,  1883,  when  he  was  appointed  minister  to 
Austria  by  President  Arthur.  From  this  place  he 
was  transferred  in  1884  to  St.  Petersburg,  where  he- 
.served  until  Aug.  1,  1885.  While  in  Russia  Judge 
Taft  suft'ered  severely  from  pnemnonia.  After  his 
return  to  America  he  was  troubled  with  a  complica- 
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tion  of  ailments,  and  went  to  Chili  for  his  health. 
On  his  return  (Ajjril,  18!)1)  he  stopped  at  San  Diego, 
Cal.,  where  he  died.  In  1841  he  was  married  to 
Fannie  Phelps,  of  Townshend,  Vt.,  who  died  in 
1853.  They  had  two  sons,  Charles  Phelps  Taft  and 
Peter  Rawson  Taft.  In  1854  Judge  Taft  married 
Louise  M.  Torry,  of  Millbury,  Mass.,  by  whom  he 
had  four  children;  William  H.,  Harry  W.,  Horace 
D.  and  Fauuie  Louise.  Judge  Taft  was  an  upright, 
scholarly  man,  unostentatious,  yet  maintaingu  prop- 
er self-respect,  and  conmiauding  the  admiration  of 
all  who  knew  his  tine  personal  character  and  high 
professional  abilities.  He  received  from  Yale,  in  1867, 
the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Laws.  He  died  May  31, 
1891.  " 

CAMEBON,  James  Donald,  secretary  of  war 
and  senator,  was  born  at  Middletown,  Dauphin  Co., 
Pa.,  May  14,  18i!;j.  His  distinguished  father,  Simon 
Cameron.was  the  first  secretary  of  war  in  the  caliinet 
of  Abraham  Lincoln,  U.  S.  minister  plenipotentiary 
to  Russia,  and  for  nearly  twenty  years  a  senator  from 
Pennsylvania.  James  was  graduated  from  the  Col- 
lege of  New  Jersey  at  Princeton  in  1853.  Upon 
leaving  college  he  entered  the  Middletown  Bank, 
now  the  National  Bank  of  Middletown,  as  clerk, 
soon  became  cashier,  and  then  president,  which  posi- 
tion he  still  liolds.  Early  in  life  he  was  very  success- 
ful in  varied  business  enterprises.  In  18tJ3  he  was 
elected  president  of  the  Northern  Central  Railway 
Co.,  whose  road  extends  north  and  soutli  through 
the  state  of  Pemisylvania  to  Baltimore,  and  is  a  much 
traveled  route  from  Harrisburg  .southward.  He  con- 
tinued to  hold  this  position  until  1874,  when  the  road 
passed  under  the  control  of  the  Pennsylvania  Rail- 
road Co.  He  was  .secretary  of  war  in  the  cabinet  of 
President  Grant  from  May  22,  1876,  to  .March  ii, 
1877,  sliowing  in  this  position  the 
same  executive  power  that  had 
charac'terlzcd  liim  in  the  prompt 
and  orderly  dispatch  of  ids  private 
business.  He  was  a  delegate  to  the 
republican  national  convention  at 
Cliicago  in  1868  and  to  Cincinnati 
in  1876.  He  became  prominent 
and  influential  in  his  state  and  the 
entire  country,  and  was  chosen 
chairman  of  the  republican  na- 
tional committee  and  delegate  to 
the  national  convention  at  Chicago 
in  1880.  He  was  elected  to  the 
U.  S.  senate  from  Penn.sylvania 
to  fill  the  vacancy  caused  by  the 
resignation  of  his  father  in  March, 
1877,  and  took  his  seat  Oct.  15, 
1877,  in  his  forty -fourth  year. 
He  was  re-elected  in  1879,"l885 
and  1891.  During  his  service  in  the  senate  ^Mr.  Cam- 
eron has  been  a  member  of  the  committees  on  coast 
defences,  to  inquire  into  all  claims  of  citizens  of  the 
United  States  against  Nicaragua,  on  the  five  civiliz- 
ed tribes  of  Indians,  military  affairs,  the  quadro- 
centennial,  and  chairman  of  the  committee  on  naval 
affairs.  He  has  large  interests  in  various  enterprises 
in  Pennsylvania,  and  owns  many  of  tiie  most  valu- 
able farms  in  Dauphin  and  Cumberland  counties  in 
that  state.  He  has  a  magnificent  residence  on  Front 
street,  Harrisburg,  faeing'the  Susquehanna  river,  and 
a  co.stly  home  in  Washington,  D.  C.  His  first  wife 
was  Mary  McCormick,  a" representative  of  a  promi- 
nent family  in  Pennsylvania.  She  died  in  1874.  He 
was  married  a  second  time,  in  1878,  to  Elizabeth 
Sherman,  daugliter  of  Judge  Sherman  of  Ohio  and 
niece  of  Gen.  Wm.  T.  Shei'man. 

BORIE,  Adolph  E.,  secretary  of  the  navy,  was 
born  in  Philadelphia  Nov.  35,  1809.  His  father  was 
John  Joseph  Borie,  a  Frenchman,  and  his  mother 


belonged  to  a  family  of  Huguenot  refugees,  who 
settled  in  San  Domingo  and  afterward  removed  to 
Philadeljihia,  where  Mr.  Borie  was  a  merchant  and 
where  he  married  his  wife.  He  was  very  prosperous 
in  his  business  and  was  therefore  able  to  give  to  his 
son  the  best  possible  educational  advantages.  The 
boy  passed  through  the  com- 
mon schools  successftdly,  and 
from  them  went  to  the  col- 
legiate department  of  tlie  Urii- 
vcrsity  of  Pennsylvania,  where 
he  was  graduated  before  he 
was  sixteen  years  of  age  in  the 
class  of  1835.  He  was  then 
sent  abroad  and  continued 
his  studies  in  one  of  the  best 
schools  in  Paris,  remaining 
there  for  more  than  two  years. 
On  his  return  he  entered  upon 
conunercial  life  in  his  father's 
business  house,  which  was  en- 
gaged in  the  Mexican  and 
China  trade,  the  firm  being 
Mclvcan,  Borie  &  Co.  On  his 
fatlier's  death,  Mr.  Adolph 
Borie  became  the  head  of  the 
lirm  and  eventually  acquired 

a  large  fortime.  In  184She  was  elected  president  of 
the  Bank  of  Commerce  of  Philadelphia  and  contin- 
ued to  hold  that  iiosition  until  1860.  On  the  break- 
ing out  of  the  civil  war,  Mr.  Borie  gave  a  great  deal 
of  money  and  much  lime  to  the  eidi.stment  and  care 
of  volunteer  soldiers,  and  was  also  ime  of  the  found- 
ers and  vice-president  of  the  Union  Club  of  Phila- 
delphia, aflernard  the  Union  League  Club  and  the 
first  of  thest-  institutions  to  be  founded  in  the  coun- 
try. On  March  5,  1869,  by  appointment  of  Presi- 
dent Grant,  Mr.  Borie  became  secretary  of  the  navy, 
but  resigned  and  was  succeeded  by  George  51.  Robe- 
son, June  35th  of  the  .samevear,  finding  that  his  pri- 
vate affairs  neces.sitated  his  personal  attention.  He 
retiu'ned  to  Philadelphia,  where  he  continued  to  re- 
side thereafter,  though  he  formed  one  of  the  party 
that  accompanied  Gen.  Grant  in  his  tour  around  the 
world,  which  began  in  Philadeljihia  in  1877.  Mr. 
Borie  died  in  Philadelphia  Feb.  .5,  1880. 

ROBESON,  George  Maxwell,  secretary  of  the 
navv,  was  born  at  Oxford  Furnace,  N.  J.,  in  1839. 
He  received  an  academic  education,  and  was  then 
sent  to  Princeton  College,  n  here  he  was  graduated 
in  1847,  studied  law  with  Chief 
Justice  Hornblower  at  New- 
ark, and  was  admitted  to  the 
bar  in  1850,  practiced  at  New- 
ark, and  afterward  at  Cam- 
den, and  in  18.58  was  appoint- 
ed prosecutor  of  the  pleas  of 
Camden  county.  At  the  out- 
break of  the  civil  war  Mr. 
Robeson  was  very  active  in 
organizing  the  state  troops  of 
New  Jersey,  and  he  was  com- 
missioned brigadier  -  general. 
In  1867  he  was  appointed  at- 
torney-general of  New  Jer- 
sey, and  served  until  June  37, 
1869,  when  he  resigned,  and 
three  days  after  took  the  office 
of  secretary  of  the  navy,  to 
which  he  had  been  appointed 
by  President  Grant.  He  re- 
mained in  this  position  until  the  expiration  of  Pres- 
ident Grant's  second  term,  in  1877,  when  he  resumed 
the  practice  of  the  law,  and  was  elected  to  the  forty- 
sixth  congress  as  a  republican,  receiving  nearly  as 
many  votes  as  the  democratic  and  the  greenbackcan- 
didates  together. 
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COX,  Jacob  Dolson,  secretary  of  the  interior  and 
governor  of  Ohio  (1866-68),  was  born  in  Montreal, 
Canada,  Oct.  27,  1828,  of  parents  who  were  natives 
of  the  United  States  residiug  in  Canada  for  a  brief 
period.  Soon  after  Jacob  was  born  his  parents  re- 
turned to  New  York  city,  where  he  studied  in  the 
public  schools  until  the  family  removed  to  Ohio, 
when  he  was  about  twenty  years  of  age.  He  at- 
tended Oberlin  College,  where  he  was  graduated  in 
1851,  and  in  the  following  year  began  the  practice  of 
law  at  Warren.  He  became  a  republican  in  politics 
and  was  elected  to  the  state  senate  on  that  ticket, 
taking  his  seat  in  1859  and  remaining  there  until  the 
outbreak  of  the  civil  war.  He  then  began  to  devote 
himself  to  the  organization  of  volunteers,  and  re- 
ceived a  commission  as  brigadier-general,  being  or- 
dered to  West  Virginia,  where  he  fought  under  Gen. 
Rosecrans.  He  was  subsequently  a'ssigned  to  the 
9th  corps,  and  was  engaged  in  the  battles  of  South 
Mountain  and  Antietam,  being  in  command  of  the 
corps  after  the  fall  of  Gen.  Reno.  At  the  close  of 
this  campaign  Gen.  Cox  was  promoted  to  be  major- 
general.  During  the  Atlanta  campaign  he  conunand- 
ed  a  division  of  the  23d  army  corps'^  and  had  com- 
mand of  the  entire  corps  after  '  je  fall  of  Atlanta. 
He  was  present  at  the  battle  of  Nashville,  and  was 
afterward  ordered  to  the  At- 
lantic coast  to  open  commun- 
ication with  Gen.  Sherman, 
who  was  then  making  his  cele- 
brated "March  to  the  Sea." 
While  engaged  in  this  service 
Gen.  Cox  had  a  severe  battle 
with  the  troops  under  Gen. 
Bragg,  who  was  defeated  with 
great  loss.  After  the  close  of 
the  war  Gen.  Cox  was  ordered 
back  to  Ohio  to  superintend 
the  nuistering  out  of  troops, 
an<l  while  so  engaged  was 
nominated  and  subsequently 
elected  governor  of  Ohio  by 
the  republican  party.  But  al- 
though elected.  Gen.  Cox  was 
not  on  good  terms  with  his 
party  on  account  of  having  tak- 
en strong  ground  against  negro 
suffrage,  and  for  having  favo'red  the  policy  of  the 
forcible  colonization  of  the  recently  emancipated 
race.  Another  serious  objection  which  was  raised 
against  Gen.  Cox  was  the  fact  that  he  endorsed  the 
policy  of  Andrew  Johnson,  and  this  position  deprived 
him  of  the  nomination  for  the  second  term.  In  1868 
President  Johnson  offered  him  the  position  of  com- 
missioner internal  revenue,  but  he  declined  it.  When 
President  Grant  made  up  his  cabinet  on  Jlarch  4, 
1869,  Gen.  Cox  was  appointed  secretarv  of  the  interior, 
but  he  resigned  at  the  close  of  the  following  year, 
and  settled  in  Cincinnati,  where  he  practiced  law.  In 
1873  he  went  to  Toledo,  O.,  to  take  the  presidency 
of  the  Wabash  Railroad.  He  continued  to  hold  this 
office  until  1876,  when  he  was  elected  to  congress, 
and  served  until  March,  1879.  Gen.  Cox  had  a 
high  reputation  as  a  lawyer,  and  also  for  general  in- 
formation, being  in  particular  an  excellent  military 
authority.  An  elegant  and  forcible  writer,  he  pub- 
lished two  books,  "Atlanta"  and  "The  March  to 
the  Sea;  Franklin  and  Nashville  "  (New  York,  1882). 

DELANO,  Columbus,  secretary  of  the  interior, 
was  born  at  Shoreham,  Vt.,  June  5,  1809,  the  son  of 
James  and  Lucinda  (Bateinan)  Delano.  The  Dela- 
no family  is  of  French  extraction,  but  the  first  mem- 
ber of  it  in  tliis  country  came  from  Ensland  soon  af- 
ter the  Mayflower  and  .settled  in  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Delano's  father  died  wlien  he  was  six  years  of  age, 
and  his  uncle,  Luther  Bateman,  took  charge  of  him. 
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Mr.  Bateman  removed  to  Mt.  Vernon,  O.,  in  1817, 
and  two  years  later,  on  the  death  of  Mrs.  Bateman, 
Columbus  was  thrown  upon  his  own  resources  and 
began  the  struggle  for  life.  He  went  to  Lexington, 
O.,  and  worked  in  a  woolen  mill,  studied  law  and 
was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1831;  in  1832  was  elected 
to  the  office  of  prosecuting  attor- 
ney; in  1844,  after  an  exciting  con- 
test he  was  elected  to  the  twenty- 
ninth  congress  as  a  whig.  During 
this  congress  he  served  on  the 
committee  on  invalid  pensions, 
and  made  a  vigorous  speech  against 
the  Mexican  war.  In  the  whig  con- 
vention of  1846  he  was  a  candidate 
for  governor,  and  was  defeated  by 
two  votes,  Seabury  Ford  being  his 
successful  competitor.  Mr.  Delano 
was  a  delegate  to  the  Chicago  con- 
vention of  1860,  and  .seconded  the 
nomination  of  Abraham  Lincoln, 
taking  an  active  part  in  the  cam- 
paign. In  1861,  on  the  breaking 
out  of  the  war,  Mr.  Delano  was 
appointed  commissary-general  of 
Ohio  and  acceptably  performed 
his  duties  in  that  capacity  ;  in 
1862  he  was  a  candidate  for  U.  S.  senator,  but  was 
defeated;  in  1863  he  was  elected  to  the  state  legislat- 
ure of  Ohio,  and  was  chairman  of  the  judicial  com- 
mittee that  settled  the  question  of  the  soldiers'  vote. 
Mr.  Delano  was  chairman  of  the  Ohio  delegation  in 
the  Baltimore  convention  that  renominated  President 
Lincoln;  in  1864  he  was  elected  member  of  the  thir- 
ty-ninth congress,  and  served  as  chairman  of  the 
committee  on  claims;  he  was  re-elected  to  the  forti- 
eth congress.  After  his  retirement  he  engaged  in 
sheep-raising  and  agricultural  pursuits.  But  when 
Gen.  Grant  became  president,  he  appointed  "Mr.  Del- 
ano commissioner  of  internal  revenue,  in  which  po- 
sition he  did  valuable  work,  reorganizing  the  de- 
partment, which  he  found  in  a  very  bad  condition. 
In  1870  President  Grant  made  him  secretary  of  the 
interior,  which  position  he  resigned  in  1875,  and  re- 
tired to  private  life  to  devote  himself  to  agriculture 
at  his  home  called  "Lake  Home."  His  advice  was 
asked  in  remird  to  the  provisions  of  the  McKinley 
tariff  bill.  Mr.  Delano  takes  a  keen  interest  in  all 
educational  matters,  and  for  several  years  has  been 
one  of  the  trustees  of  Kenyon  College,  and  his  recent 
gift  of  a  fund  for  the  endowment  of  the  grammar 
department  places  it  in  a  verv  prosperous  condition. 
On  July  14,  1834,  Mr.  Delano  married  Elizabeth, 
daughter  of  M.  Martin  and  Clara  (Sherman)  Leaven- 
worth. Thev  have  two  children — Elizabeth,  born 
in  1839  and  married  to  Rev.  John  G.  Ames;  John, 
born  in  1844,  who  married  Ella,  daughter  of  Judge 
Hurd  and  sister  of  Frank  C.  Hurd. 

CHANDLEK,  Zachariah,  secretary  of  the  in- 
terior and  senator,  was  born  in  Bedford,  N.  H., 
Dec.  10.  1813.  He  received  a  fair  education  in  the 
common  schools  and  in  au  academy  in  his  native 
state,  and  then  devoted  himself  to  work  on  his  fa- 
ther's farm,  at  the  same  time  teaching  school  during 
the  winter.  In  1833  he  received  the  sum  of  $1,000 
from  his  father,  and  with  that  wont  to  Detroit, 
Mich.,  where  he  started  in  the  dry-goods  business 
for  himself.  He  interested  himself  in  politics  as  a 
whig  and  also  as  a  prominent  abolitionist.  Detroit, 
on  account  of  its  po.sition,  was  an  important  terminus 
of  one  of  the  branches  of  the  "underground  rail- 
road," and  Mr.  Chandler  helped  forward  this  insti- 
tution in  every  way  in  his  power.  He  was  very 
successful  in  bu.sines.s.  and  becoming  well  known 
and  popular,  he  was  nominated  in  1851  a  candidate 
for  mayor  of  Detroit  and  was  elected.     He  made 
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siicli  a  good  impression  in  this  office,  that  in  tlie  fol- 
lowing year  he  was  uoniiuatcd  on  the  whig  ticket 
and  although  necessarily  defeated,  received  a  very 
large  vote.  In  1^04  the  whig  party  collapsed  and 
the  new  republican  party  was  built  up  on  its  ruins. 
In  this  undertaking  Mr.  C'liaudlcr  was  i)n)iuineut 
and  became  recognized  a.s  one  of  the  leaders  in  tlie 
organization  of  the  new  parly.  In  IM")?  lie  was 
elected  senator  for  ^Michigan,  succcetling  Gen.  Lewis 
Cass.  In  the  senate  ho  was  chairmau  of  tlie  com- 
mittee on  tlie  District  of  t'olunibia.  and  of  the  com- 
mittee on  commerce.  On  Feb.  11,  1801,  he  wrote  a 
letter,  which  was  afterward  known  as  the  "Blood 
Letter"  to  Gov.  Blair  of  Micliigaii.  and  wliicli  de- 
rived its  peculiar  desigiialion  from  conlaiiiiiig  in  it 
the  following  sentence:  "Without  a  lillle  lilood- 
leltiiig,  this  Union  will  not  in  my  eslimalion  lie 
woitli  a  rush"  (the  entire  letter  can  be  found  in  A])- 
plelon's  Annual  Oj'clopaedia,  Vol.  I.,  IHtil).  Mr. 
('handler  was  re-elected  in  1803  and  again  in  1809. 
During  all  his  senatorial  service  he  was  idenlilicd 
witli  the  leading  measures  before  congress.  Ili.s. 
first  imporlant  sjieccli  was  made  in  18")8,  when  he 
opposed  the  admission  of  Kansas  under  the  Leeonip- 
ton  constitution.  At  various  limes  he  was  chairman 
of  the  coinmiltec  on  commerce, 
those  on  claims  and  mines  and 
mining,  and  other  committees. 
5Ir.  Chandler  was  recognized  as 
one  of  tlie  most  radical  of  repub- 
"icans  and  also  as  a  man  of  great 
moral  and  iulelleclual  force  and 
dauntle.ss  courage.  At  the  out- 
break of  I  he  civil  war  lie  gave 
largely  of  his  personal  means  and 
devoted  much  time  and  labor  to 
the  purpo.se  of  semling  men  for- 
ward to  the  field,  'When  the  call 
for  75,000  volunteers  was  made 
b}'  President  Lincoln  ]\Ir.  Chand- 
ler would  have  made  it  50(1,000 
men.  He  was  violently  oppo.sed 
to  Gen.  McClellan  as  ■command- 
er of  the  army  of  the  Potomac, 
and  attacked  him  sharply  from 
his  place  in  the  senate.  On  Oct. 
19,  1875,  President  Grant  aiipointed  Jlr.  Chand- 
ler secretary  of  the  interior  to  succeed  Colum- 
bus Delano,  and  he  remained  in  this  position  until 
the  accession  of  Mr.  Hayes  to  the  presidency.  He 
is  said  to  have  found  nviny  abuses  existing"  in  the 
department,  and  to  have  brought  about  a  refonnation 
in  regard  to  these  in  a  number  of  important  instanc- 
es. In  1870  Sir.  Chandler  was  chairman  of  the 
national  republican  committee  and  man.aged  the 
presidential  campaign.  In  1879  he  was  agaiiT elected 
to  the  senate  to  fill  a  vacancy,  and  created  some  sen- 
sation by  attacking  Jefferson  Davis  in  an  important 
speech.     He  died  "in  Chicago,  III.,  Nov.  1,  1879. 

CBESWELIi,  John  A.  J.,  postmaster-general, 
was  born  at  Port  Deposit,  Cecil  Co.,  Md.,  Inov.IS, 
1828.  He  was  thoroughly  educated,  his  parents  be- 
ing wealthy  and  ambitious  for  his  future  prospects. 
After  studving  in  the  schools  in  his  neighborhood  he 
was  sent  to  Dickinson  College,  Carlisle,  Pa.,  from 
which  he  was  graduated  with  the  highest  honors  in 
1848.  He  at  once  began  to  study  law,  and  in  1850 
was  admitted  to  practice  at  the  "bar  of  Maryland. 
Eventually  he  took  rank  as  one  <if  the  foremost  law- 
yers in  JIaryland.  From  the  time  when  he  cast  his 
first  vote  as  a  whig,  Jlr.  Creswell  was  earnest  and 
enthusiastic  in  his  study  of  politics,  and  in  his  con- 
sideration of  party  re"lations.  He  was  a  nominee 
from  Cecil  county,  appointed  by  the  whig  party,  to 
the  general  convention  which  was  held  in  Mar3'land 
in  1850,  for  the  purpose  of  remodeling  the  constitu- 
tion of  the  commonwealth.     He  was  unfortunate,  on 


this  occasion,  in  being.obliged  to  run  against  the  most 
popular  democrat  in  a  peculiarly  democratic  county, 
yet  he  was  only  defeated  by  a  very  small  majority. 
Upon  the  breakingtup  of  the  whig  party,  and  the 
formation  of  the  republican  organization  upon  its  ru- 
ins, Mr.Creswell  joined  the  democrats,  and  continued 
to  vote  with  them  until  the  outbreak  of  the  civil  war, 
four  years  later.  This  situatiiai  brought  about  a 
secession  feeling  on  the  part  of  the  Maryland  dtnio- 
crats,  and  Creswell,  who  was  naturally  a  Union 
man,  cut  loose  from  them  and  declared  "himself  in 
favor  of  the  Union.  Jleanwhile,  he  was  not  at  all 
aggressive,  but  worked  with  great  earnestness  and 
fidelity  in  the  direclion  of  a  peaceful  setllement  of 
the  troubles  which  had  befallen  the  nation.  In  the 
aulunin  of  1801  Mr.  Creswell  was  elected  as  the 
ri'prcseiitative  of  Cecil  county  in  the  legislature  of 
the  slate,  and  in  the  following  year  was  apjiointed 
adjutant-general  of  Marylaiul.  In  1803  he  was 
chosen  a  member  of  the  t.  S.  Jiouse  of  representa- 
tives. There  he  made  his  mark  by  delivering  an 
eloquent  speech,  in  which  he  favored  the  abolition  of 
slavery.  In  1805  he  was  elected  a  member  of  the 
V.  S.  senate,  to  fill  out  the  unexpired  term  of  Gov. 
Thomas  H.  Hicks,  whodied  in  Washington  Feb.  13, 
1805.  While  a  member  of  the  senate  Mr.  Creswell 
was  appoinled  by  congress  to  deliver  a  eulogy  upon 
the  life  of  Henry  Winter  I)avi.s,  of  JIaryland,  one 
of  the  ablest  men  in  the  senate.  In  1804  he  was  a 
delegate  to  tile  Baltimore  convention.  In  1801)  he 
served  in  the  Philadelphia  loyali.sts'  convention,  and 
in  1807  he  was  in  the  Border  States'  convenlion,  held 
in  Balliniore.  In  18(i8  he  was  a  member  of  the  na- 
tional republican  convention  at  Chicago.  Mr.Cres- 
well was  one  of  the  first  members  of  congress  to  be 
engaged  in  the  movement  which  resulted  in  the  at- 
tempt at  the  impeachment  of  President  Andrew 
Johnson.  Mr.  Creswell  was  an  ardent  admirer  of 
President  Lincoln,  and  also  of  Gen.  Grant,  and  he 
was  a  member  of  the  convention  wliicli  nominated 
the  latter  for  the  presidency.  In  Jlay,  1808,  he  was 
elected  secretary  of  the  U.  S.  senate,  but  declined. 
On  March  5,  1809.  he  was  apjiointed  by  President 
Grant  postmaster-general,  Iieing  recommended  for 
the  position  not  only  by  his  political  friends  in  Ma- 
ryland, but  by  Vice-President  Colfax,  Senator  Ben 
Wade  and  other  prominent  republicans.  Mr.  Cres- 
well served  in  the  cabinet  for  five  years  and  four 
months,  and  during  his  administration  succeeded 
in  introducing  into  that  department  many  valuable 
reforms.  On  June  23,  1874,  he  was  appointed  coun- 
sel of  the  United  States  in  connection  with  the  court 
of  commissioners  sitting  on  the  Alabama  claims,  and, 
having  resigned  the  postmaster-generalship  a  few 
days  later,  he  continued  to  serve  in  that  capacity 
until  Dec.  21,  1870.  From  that  time  forward  Mr. 
Creswell  continued  to  be  viewed  as  a  citizen  of  repu- 
tation and  importance,  and  was  frequently  emplo3'ed 
in  responsible  positions.  He  was  one  of  the  com- 
missioners entrusted  with  the  closing  up  of  the  affairs 
of  the  Freedmen's  Savings  and  Trust  Company,  and 
was  also  president  of  the  Citizens'  National  Bank,  at 
Washington,  D,  C,  and  at  the  time  of  his  death  was 
vice-president  of  the  National  Bank  at  Elkton,  Md. 
Mr.Creswell  died  at  Elkton,  Dec.  23.  1891. 

MAKSHALLi,  James  W.,  postmaster-general, 
was  born  in  Clarke  county,  Va.,  Aug.  14,  1822.  His 
early  boyhood  was  passed  in  Mount  Sterling,  Ky,, 
and  on  aniving  at  school  age  he  returned  to  his  na- 
tive section  to  prepare  himself  for  college.  He  en- 
tered Dickinson  College,  from  which  he  was  gradu- 
ated in  1848.  He  was  retained  at  the  college  as  in- 
structor in  the  position  of  adjutant-professor  until 
1850,  when  he  was  promoted  to  a  full  professorship 
of  ancient  languages,  and  continued  to  fill  that  chair 
until  1861,  when  President  Lincoln  appointed  him 
U.   S.   consul  at  Leeds,  Eng.,  where  he  remained 
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four  years.  In  1869  President  Grant  appointed  ISIr. 
Marsliall  first  assistant  postmaster-general,  in  whicli 
position  he  served  up  to  tlie  close  of  the  administra- 
tion, except  for  the  brief  term  in  1874  when  he  tem- 
porarily tilled  the  office  of  postmaster-general  to 
cover  an  interim  between  the  resignation  of  Mr. 
Creswell  in  .July,  1874,  and  the  acceptance  of  the 
portfolio  b)'  Mr.  Jewell  in  September  of  that  year. 
In  1877  he  was  appointed  general  superintendent  of 
the  railway  mail  service  by  Postmaster-General  Key, 
which  position  he  held  for  one  year. 

JEWELL,  Marshall,  postmaster-general  and 
governor  of  Connecticut  (1869-70,  and  1871-73),  was 
born  at  Winchester,  N.  H.,  Oct.  20,  1825.  His  Amer- 
ican ancestry  goes  back  to  Thomas  Jewell,  who  was 
granted  landi  at  Wollaston,  JIass.,  only  a  few  years 
after  the  Massachusetts  settlement.  His  later  ances- 
tors were  tanners  in  New  Hamp- 
shire, but  his  father,  Pliny,  ex- 
panded the  hereditary  family 
vocation,  and  in  1845  established 
a  belting  factory  at  Hartford, 
Conn.  The  son  received  only  a 
common -school  training,  and 
then  learned  tanning  under  his 
father,  but  having  taught  him- 
self telegraphy  in  the  infancy 
of  that  science,  practiced  it  for 
three  years  at  the  South  and 
West.  "  He  returned  to  Hartford 
in  1850  to  become  a  meml)er  of 
the  firm  of  P.  Jewell  &  Sons, 
He  quickly  became  its  control- 
ling spirit,  and  greatly  increased 
its  fortunes  bj'  timely  purchases 
of  leatlier  just  "before  the  civil  war, 
and  holding  it  for  war  prices.  Mr. 
Jewell  first  entered  Connecticut 
politics  as  an  unsuccessful  candidate  for  the  state 
senate.  For  four  years  in  succession,  beginning  with 
1868,  he  was  the  republican  candidate  for  governor 
against  James  E.  English,  winning  in  1869,  and  also 
by  an  exceedingly  narrow  margin  in  1871,  when  the 
opening  of  the  ballot-boxes  by  a  republican  legisla- 
ture formed  a  precedent  extensively  cited  in  the 
"deadlock"  of  1891.  During  his  administration 
the  present  militia  system  was  adopted,  the  char- 
ter of  Yale  College  amended  so  as  to  allow  grad- 
uates to  vote  for  members  of  the  university  corpora- 
tion and  the  erection  of  the  new  state-house  was 
begun.  With  the  year  1873  Mr.  Jewell  began  a 
prominent  career  in  the  service  of  the  nation  as  min- 
ister to  Rus.sia,  where,  it  is  .said,  he  found  out  the 
secret  of  Russian  tanning,  and  introduced  the  proc- 
ess in  this  country — the  clue  to  it  having  been  ob- 
tained by  his  sense  of  smell  as  a  tanner.  He  was 
recalled  to  be  made  postmaster-general  under  Pres- 
ident Grant  in  August  of  1874.  It  was  a  period  of 
many  imsavory  disclosures  at  the  federal  capital, 
including  the  whiskey  ring  scandals,  in  which 
Mr.  Jewell  sided  actively  with  Secretary  Bristow, 
and  resigned  in  consequence  of  his  disagreement  with 
the  president.  But  the  exact  form  of  that  disagree- 
ment never  has  been  fathomed,  though  Mr.  Jewell 
has  been  reported  as  saying  that  he  went  into  a  room 
for  a  talk  with  the  president,  not  dreaming  of  resign- 
ing, and  when  he  came  out  he  had  resigned.  As 
postmaster-general  Mr.  Jewell's  administration  was 
eminently  businesslike  and  purifying.  This  feat- 
ure brought  him  into  antagonism  with  the  "Star 
Route  "  element,  and  led  to  its  overthrow.  He  op- 
posed Grant's  renomination  in  1880,  but,  because  he 
had  been  a  cabinet  officer,  refused  to  go  to  the  re- 
publican national  convention.  As  chairman  of  the 
republican  national  committee  he  conducted  the 
campaign  to  a  successful  close  in  the  election  of  Gar- 


field. To  impairment  of  constitution,  caused  by  the 
intense  labors  and  anxieties  of  that  canvass,  his 
death,  thirteen  months  later  is  partly  ascribed. 
Though  without  a  liberal  education,  Mr."  Jewell  was 
a  ready  and  eloquent  speaker,  and  with  a  natal  gift 
for  humor  and  quick  epigram — the  phrase  "too 
unanimous,"  as  applied  to  an  effusive  person,  which 
went  the  rounds  for  some  year,s,  being  attributed 
originally  to  him.  His  fine  physique  and  fresh,  boy- 
ish face,  crowned  by  thick,  snow-white  hair,  made 
him  in  later  life  a  marked  tii;ure  wherever  he  moved. 
He  died  at  Hartford  Feb.  lb.  1883. 

TYNER,  James  Noble,  postmaster-general, 
was  born  in  Brookville,  Ind.,  .Ian.  17,  1826,  and  re- 
ceived his  early  education  at  the  local  academy, 
where  he  was  graduated  in  1844.  From  that  time  for 
ten  years  he  was  engaged  in  bu.siness.  He  then  be- 
gan the  study  of  law,  and  in  1857  was  admitted  to 
practice  at  the  bar,  and  settled  in 
Peru,  Ind.  In  the  same  year  he 
was  made  secietary  of  the  Indiana 
state  senate,  a  position  which  he 
continued  to  hold  until  1861,  be- 
ing also  a  presidential  elector  in 
1860.  During  the  civil  war  Mr. 
T3'ner  was  a  special  agent  of  the 
post-office  department.  In  1868  he 
was  chosen  to  fill  a  vacancy  in  the 
United  States  senate,  and  served 
until  1875.  AVhile  in  the  senate 
he  was  a  member  of  the  commit- 
tee on  post-offices,  and  gradually 
became  known  as  an  expert  cii 
subjects  connected  with  that  de- 
partment. In  1875  he  was  appoint- 
ed by  President  Grant  second  as- 
sistant postmaster-general,  and  on 
the  resignati(m  b)'  Marshall  Jewell 
of  theotfice  of  postma.ster-general, 
Mr.  Tj'ner  was  appointed  to  till  his 
place.  From  Ajn'il,  1877,  to  Oct- 
ober, 1881,  Mr.  Tyner  was  tirst  as- 
sistant postmaster-general  under 
President  Hayes.  He  resigned  at  the  latter  date. 
When  the  international  postal  congress  was  held  in 
1878,  Mr.  Tyner  was  present  as  a  delegate  represent- 
ing the  United  States. 

HOAB,  Ebenezer  Rockwood,  attorney-gen- 
eral, was  born  in  Concord,  Mass.,  Feb.  21,  1816. 
He  was  the  son  of  Sanniel  and  the  brother  of 
George  Frisbie  Hoar,  the  latter  the  well-known  U.  S. 
senator  from  Massachusetts.  Ebenezer  went  from 
the  common  schools  to  Harvard 
when  he  was  about  sixteen  years 
of  age,  and  was  graduated  in  1825. 
He  began  the  study  of  law,  and 
five  years  later  was  admitted  to 
practice  and  established  him.self 
in  Boston.  In  1849  he  was  made 
a  judge  of  the  court  of  common 
pleas,"  a  position  which  he  held 
until  1855,  when  he  resumed  the 
practice  of  law  and  continued  in 
it  until  1859,  when,  and  for  the 
next  ten  years,  he  was  judge  of 
the  supreme  court  of  the  common- 
wealth. In  1869  Gen.  Grant  ap- 
pointed Judge  Hoar  attornej'-gen- 
eral  of  the  United  States,  bu"t  he 
only  held  the  poshion  until  June 
23,  "1870,  when  he  was  succeeded  by 
Amos  T.Akerman, of  Georgia.  Mr. 
Hoar  was  made  a  member  of  the 
joint  high  commission,  which  was  appointed  to  con- 
sider th^  Alabama  case,  and  conclude  the  treaty  of 
Washington, so-called,  which  was  ratiticd  by  the  U.  S. 
senate  May  24,  1871.    This  commission  met  in  Wash- 
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ington,  find  the  treaty  -n-hich  it  concluded  provided 
that  a  tribunal  of  arbitration  should  be  constituted 
to  comprise  one  member  from  Great  Britain,  one 
from  tlie  United  States,  and  one  each  from  Switzer- 
land, Italy  and  Brazil.  This  tribunal  was  to  decide 
on  the  Alabama  claims,  these  being  the  claims  of  the 
United  States  against  the  British  government  for  dam- 
ages on  account  of  the  injury  done  to  American  com- 
merce l)y  the  Alabama  and  other  Confederate  cruisers 
which  had  been  fitted  out  in  British  ports.  The  ar- 
bitration tribunal  met  at  Geneva,  Switzerland,  Dec. 
15,  1871,  when  the  cases  of  the  two  governments 
were  presented  and  the  commission  adjourned  until 
June  15.  1873.  On  this  date  the  ses.sions  were  re- 
newed and  continued,  until,  at  the  thirty-second  of 
these  sessions,  Sept.  14,  1873,  the  decision  was  an- 
nounced that  "the  tribunal,  by  a  majority  of  four 
voices  to  one,  awards  to  IIk^  United  Stales  a  sum 
of  115,500,000  iu  gold,  the  indemnity  to  be  paid 
by  Great  Britain  to  the  United  States  for  the  satis- 
faction of  all  the  claims  referred  to  the  eonsi<leration 
of  the  trilnuial."  The  di.ssenting  voice  was  that  of 
Lord  Chief  Justice  Cockburn  of  England.  Judge 
Hoar  was  sent  to  congress  from  Massachusetts  by  the 
republican  jiarty  iu  1873  and  remained  a  member 
until  1875. 

WILLIAMS,  George  Henry,  attorney-general, 
was  born  in   New   Lebanon,  ('(ilumbia  Co.,  N.  Y., 
March  33,  1833.     He  I'eceived  his  early  education  in 
Onondaga  county,  where  he  studied  law.     In  1844 
he  was  admitted  to  the  bar,  and  immediately  emi- 
grated  to   Iowa.     Three    years 
later  he  was  elected  judge  of  the 
lirst  judicial  district  of  Iowa,  in 
wliiili  position  he  remained  un- 
til  1853.     In  the  latter  year  he 
was  a  presidential   elector.     In 
1853  he  was  appointed  by  Pres- 
ident Pierce  chief  justice  of  the 
territory  of  Oregon.    In  1857  he 
resigned,  although  reappointed 
by  President  Buchanan.    When 
the  constitution  for  the  state  of 
Oregon  was  framed,  in  1858,  Jlr. 
Williams  was  a  member  of  the 
convention.     In  politics  he  was 
a   republican,  and   in  18G4  was 
elected   by  that    party   United 
r  ^  ,  •  ■  States  senator  from  Oregon,  and 

(^-^'f-'Cj^X^C--'-'^'^''^  served  until  1871.  He  was  very 
active  during  the  legislation  of 
the  thirty-ninth  congress,  and 
brought  before  the  senate  a  bill  to  regulate  the  tenure 
of  ollices,  which  was  referred  to  a  committee,  and 
subsequently,  with  modifications,  passed  over  the 
president's  veto.  In  Februarv,  1867,  Mr.  Williams 
introduced  a  bill  to  provide  for  the  more  effective 
government  of  the  insurrectionary  states,  which  was 
subsequently  jiassed,  and  became  known  as  the 
"military  reconstruction"  act.  He  was  a  mem- 
ber of  the  committee  on  judiciary,  and  chairman 
of  the  committee  on  private  land  claims.  While  in 
the  senate  he  was  highly  esteemed  and  respected  for 
his  ability  and  for  his  eloquence.  When  the  joint 
high  commission  was  appointed  to  arrange  the  differ- 
ences existing  between  Great  Britain  and  the  United 
States  on  accoimt  of  the  Alabama  claims.  Judge 
Williams  was  one  of  its  members.  On  Jan.  10, 
1872,  he  took  the  position  of  attorney-general  under 
appointment  by  President  Grant,  and  continued  to 
serve  until  May  15,  1875,  when  he  was  succeeded  by 
Edwards  Pierrepont.  Judge  Williamswas  nominat- 
ed by  President  Grant,  in  December,  1873,  as  chief 
justice  of  the  supreme  court,  but  the  senate  refused 
to  confirm  him,  and  his  name  was  withdrawn.  On 
retiring  from  the  office  of  attorney-general  he  settled 
at  Washington  in  the  practice  of  law. 
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AKEBMAN,  Amos  Tappan,  U.  S.  attorney- 
general,  was  born  in  New  Hampshire  in  1823.  He 
studied  in  the  common  schools  of  his  native  state 
and  entered  Dartmouth  College,  from  which  he  was 
graduated  in  1843.  He  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in 
1844  and  piacticed  in  his  state  up  t(j  1850,  when  he 
removed  to  the  South,  settling  at  Elberton,  Ga., 
where  he  continued  the  practice  of  the  law.  He  be- 
longed to  the  conservative  party 
in  Georgia,  and  with  Stephens, 
Warner,  John.son  and  Hill  he 
opposed  secession,  but  finally 
with  them  went  with  the  state, 
and  Jlr.  Akerman  entered  the 
service  of  the  Confederate  gov- 
ernment in  the  quartermaster's 
dei)artment.  After  the  war  he 
joined  the  republican  party  and 
supported  the  recimstruction 
])olicy  of  the  government.  In 
18(1(1  he  was  appointed  U.  S.  at- 
torney for  the  district  of  Geor- 
gia and  served  in  that  capacity 
until  1870,when  President  Grant 
a|ipointed  him  to  a  position  in 
his  cabinet  as  U.  S.  attorney-gen- 
eral to  succeed  EbenezerR.  Hoar. 
He  held  the  iiortfolio  imtil  1872, 
when  he  resigned  and  returned 
to  his  adopted  stale.  In  1873  he  was  the  republican 
candidate  for  U.  S.  .senator  but  failed  of  an  election. 
During  the  reconstruction  movements  in  Georgia, 
Mr.  Akerman,  while  acting  with  the  republican 
party,  was  ever  jealous  of  the  rights  of  the  majority 
as  represented  by  the  intelligent  white  people  of  the 
state,  and  opposed  all  radical  movements  that  were 
calculated  to  ojipress  or  humiliate  them,  or  to  en- 
danirer  the  material  iirosperitv  of  the  state.  He  died 
at  CarlcrsviJlc,  Ga.,  Dec.  31,"l880. 

PIERREPONT,  Edwards,  U.  S.  attorney- 
general,  was  born  at  North  Haven,  Conn.,  March  4, 
1817,  the  .sonof  Giles  Pierrepont  and  Eunice,  daughter 
of  Jonathan  Munson,  and  great-grandson  of  Joseph 
Pierrepont,  who  settled  in  North  Haven,  his  father 
having  given  a  valuable  property  to  the  town  for 
public  use.  The  progenitor  of  the  family  in  this 
country,  John  Pierrepont,  was  the  younger  son  of 
a  great  family  in  Nottingham,  Eng.  He  came  to 
the  United  States  in  1650,  and  settled  at  Ko.xbury, 
now  a  suburb  of  Boston,  Mass.  Six  years  after  he 
reached  America  he  purchased  300  acres  of  land  in 
Roxbur}',  and  was  subsequently  married  to  Miss 
Stow  of  Kent,  Eng.,  who  was  the  mother  of  his  son 
James,  one  of  the  chief  founders  and  promoters  of 
Yale  College.  Edwards  Pierrepont,  the  scion  of 
this  illustrious  ancestry,  was  graduated  from  Yale 
College  in  the  class  of  1837,  having  been  prepared 
for  college  by  the  Rev.  Noah  Porter,  afterward  the 
president^  of  Yale.  He  received  the  oration  honor  at 
his  graduation,  which  was  one  of  the  highest  class 
honors.  In  1840  he  was  graduated  from  the  New 
Haven  Law  School,  and  began  the  practice  of  his  pro- 
fession at  Columbus,  O.,  in  partnership  with  P.  C. 
Wilcox  of  that  city.  In  1846  he  removed  to  New 
York  city,  where  he  has  since  resided.  He  was 
elected  judge  of  the  superior  court  of  that  city  in 
1857,  resigning  in  1860  to  resume  his  practice.  Judge 
Pierrepont  took  a  deep  interest  in  the  civil  war;  his 
first  speech  that  brought  him  prominently  before  the 
public  was  made  a  year  and  a  half  before  the  out- 
break of  hostilities,  in  which  he  prognosticated  the 
war  which  was  at  that  time  hardh'  foreshadowed  in 
the  future.  He  was  one  of  the  mo.st  active  members 
of  the  noted  "  Union  defence  committee,"  and  when 
the  Massachusetts  troops  were  attacked  in  Baltimore, 
and  all  communication  with  the  capital  cut  off. 
Judge  Pierrepont  was  selected  as  one  of  a  committee 
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of  three  to  make  their  way  as  best  they  could  to 
Washington.  His  associates  were  William  M. 
Evarts  ami  Thiirlow  Weed.  In  1802  he  was  appointed 
by  President  Lincoln,  in  connection  with  Gen.  John 
A.  Dix,  to  act  as  a  commissioner  to  try  the  prisoners 
of  state  that  were  conlined  in  the  ditferent  forts  of 
the  United  States.  In  1864  he  took  a  prominent 
part  in  reorganizing  tlie  war  democrats  who  favored 
the  re-election  of  Abraham  Lin- 
coln. Judge  Pieriepont  was,  in 
1867,  elected  a  member  of  the 
convention  for  framing  a  new 
constitution  for  the  state  of  New 
York,  and  served  on  the  JTidic- 
iary  committee.  He  was  also  in 
this  year  employed  by  Hon.  W. 
H.  Seward,  secretary  of  state, 
and  Henry  StanbuiT,  attorney- 
general,  to  conduct  the  prosecu- 
tion for  the  government  against 
John  H.  Surratt,  indicted  for 
being  a  party  to  the  murder 
of  President  Lincoln.  In  1868 
Judge  Pierrepont  was  appoint- 
ed by  President  Grant  U.  S.  at- 
torney for  the  district  of  New 
York.  He  resigned  in  1870, 
and  became  one  of  the  most 
active  members  of  the  "Committee  of  Seventy" 
again.st  the  "ring  frauds"  in  the  New  York  city 
municipal  government.  In  1871,  when  the  Texas 
and  Pacific  railroad  was  organized  imder  charter  of 
the  United  States,  lie  was  made  a  director,  counsel, 
and  treasurer  of  the  road,  and  the  following  year 
visited  Frankfort  and  London  on  business  for  the 
company.  Judge  Pierrepont  •i\as  appoint.ed  minister 
to  tlie  court  of  Russia,  in  May,  1873,  but  declined 
the  honor.  In  1875  lie  accepted  the  portfolio  of  at- 
torney-general of  the  United  States  in  President 
Grant's  cabinet.  While  filling  this  position  he 
argned  for  the  government  all  the  more  important 
cases,  among  whicli  were  the  noted  Arkan.sis  Hot 
Spring  ca.se,  and  the  Pacific  railway  case.  He  was 
also  called  upon  by  Hamilton  Fisli,  secretary  of 
state,  to  give  an  opinion  upon  a  great  question  of 
international  law,  in  which  were  discussed  the  ques- 
tions of  nationality  and  acquired  nationality.  This 
opinion  gave  him  a  wide  reputation  both  in  Europe 
and  America.  In  1876  he  was  appointed  envoy  ex- 
traordinary and  minister  plenipotentiary  to  the  court 
of  St.  James.  President  Grant  visited  Eurojie 
during  the  second  year  of  Judge  Pierrepont 's  mis- 
sion, and  he  urged  upon  the  Queen's  ministers  the 
propriety  of  according  the  same  precedence  to  the 
president  of  the  L^nited  States  that  had  been  given 
to  the  ex-ruler  of  France.  This  was  done,  and  other 
countries  followed  the  precedent  set  by  Great  Britain. 
While  abroad  Judge  Pierrepont  devoted  nuich  atten- 
tion to  the  financial  system  of  England.  He  returned 
to  the  United  States  in  1878,  and  at  once  resumed 
the  practice  of  his  profession.  He  has  recently  taken 
an  active  interest  in  financial  questions,  and  has  writ- 
ten considerably  on  the  subject.  In  1887  he  wrote  an 
article  advocating  an  international  treaty,  claiming 
that  by  convention  the  commercial  value  of  the  sil- 
ver dollar  might  be  restored.  He  has  also  p\iblished 
various  orations  and  addresses.  Judge  Pierrepont 
■was  awarded  the  honorary  degree  of  LL.D.  from 
Columbian  College,  AVashington,D.C.,  in  June,  1871, 
and  in  1873  Yale  College  Conferred  upon  him  the 
same  degree.  Dining  his  residence  in  London,  Ox- 
ford bestowed  upon  him  the  degree  of  D.C.L.,  the 
highest  honor  the  university  confers.  He  died  in 
New  York  city  March  (!,  1892. 

CARPENTER,  Matthew  Hale,  senator,  was 
born  in  Moretown,  Vt.,  Dec.  33,  1824.  After  re- 
ceiving a  common-school  education  he  was  sent  to 


the  United  States  Military  Academy,  at  West  Point, 
N.  Y..  where  he  entered  in  1843,  but  only  remained 
there  two  j-ears.  He  went  back  to  Vermont  and 
began  to  study  law  with  Paul  Dillingham,  who  after- 
ward became  governor  of  Vermont,  and  whose 
daughter  he  married.  In  1847  he  was  admitted  to 
practice  at  the  bar  of  Vermont,  wherenpon  he  went 
to  Boston,  and  for  a  time  studied  in  the  oftice  of 
Rufus  Clioate.  In  1848  he  was  settled  in  Beloit, 
Wis.,  where  he  entered  upon  the  practice  of  his  pro- 
fession, lie  obtained  a  reputation  for  remarkable 
ability,  and  in  1856  went  to  Milwaukee,  where  he 
found  a  larger  field.  On  the  outbreak  of  the  civil 
war  Carpenter,  who  was  a  democrat  in  politics,  ad- 
hered to  the  Union  cause,  and  made  numy  public 
addresses  in  aid  of  the  efforts  of  the  government  to 
recruit  its  army.  He  was  appointed  judge-advocate 
general  of  Wiscon.sin.  and  did  good  service  to  the 
Union  cause  during  the  continuance  ot  the  war.  In 
1868  Carpenter  was  the  counsel  of  the  government  in 
a  test  case  to  settle  the  question  of  the  legality  of 
the  reconstruction  act,  before  the  United  States  su- 
preme court,  being  opposed  by  Jeremiah  S.  Black. 
Carpenter  won  the  case,  a  success  which  led  to  his 
being  sent  to  the  L'nited  States 
senate  to  represent  the  republi- 
cans in  Wisconsin.  He  was  elect- 
ed in  place  of  James  R.  Doolit- 
tle,  and  served  from  1869  to  1875, 
during  a  [lart  of  which  time  he 
was  president  pro  tern,  of  the  sen- 
ate. Mr.  Carpenter  was  nomi- 
nated for  re-election,  but  was  de- 
feated in  the  legislature,  and 
again  took  up  his  law  practice. 
When  William  W.  Belknap.who 
had  been  secretary  of  war,  was 
impeached  before  the  house  of 
representatives.  Carpenter  as- 
sumed the  task  of  defending 
him,  and  succeeded  in  obtaining 
his  acquittal  through  his  admir- 
able handling  of  the  case.  AVhen  the  electoral 
commission  of  1877  was  at  work  Mr.  Carpenter  ap- 
peared for  Samuel  J.  Tilden,  the  democratic  candidate 
for  the  presidency;  this  was  especially  remarkable,  as 
the  republican  managers  had  designed  engaging  him 
to  represent  the  claims  of  RiUherford  B.  Hayes.  Mr. 
Carpenter  was  elected  to  the  United  States  senate 
again  in  1879,  and  remained  a  member  of  that  body 
until  his  death.  He  was  a  forcible  and  logical 
speaker,  and  very  impressive  in  his  appearance  and 
manner  of  delivery.  In  particidar  his  speeches  in  de- 
fence of  President  Grant,  when  the  latter  was  at- 
tacked in  the  senate  by  Charles  Sunmer,  and  that  on 
the  bill  to  restore  Gen.  Fitz  John  Porter  to  his  mili- 
tary rank,  were  considered  his  most  able  and  eloquent 
efforts.  In  1861  he  was  strongly  in  favor  of  the 
emancipation  act,  although  he  was  then  a  democrat 
in  politics,  and  previous  to  this  he  had  opposed  the 
fugitive  slave  law  and  put  himself  on  record  as  sym- 
pathizing with  the  abolition  movement.  Through- 
out the  latter  part  of  his  life  he  was  consistent  in  his 
position  that  the  protection  of  the  government  should 
always  be  extended  toward  the  negroes.  Senator 
Carpenter  was  in  favorof  the  centralization  of  power 
in  the  federal  government,  and  he  fearlessly  so  ex- 
pressed hini.self  in  his  advocacy  of  the  plan  of  plac- 
ing the  railroads  and  telegraph  lines  imder  the  con- 
trol of  the  national  government.  His  life  was  writ- 
ten by  Frank  A.  Flower,  and  published  in  Madison, 
Wis.,  in  1883.  The  .senator's  real  name  was  Decatur 
Merritt  Hammond  C'arpeuter,  liut  the  initials  led  to 
many  addressing  him  as  Matthew  Hale,  and  about 
1852  he  changed  it  to  the  one  by  which  he  became 
universally  known.  He  died  in  Washington,  D.  C, 
Feb.  34,  1881. 
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HAYES,  Rutherford  Birchard,  nineteenth 
pvosidcnt  <>(  tlie  United  (States,  w.-is  l)()rn  at  Dela- 
ware, ().,  Oct.  4,  1822.  His  anee.stry  this  side  tlie 
Atlantic  ocean  began  with  Georsjo  Hayes,  Scotch- 
man, wlio  came  to  tlic  colony  of  Connecticut  in  lfi80 
and  settled  at  Windsor.  His  son  Daniel,  wlien 
twenty-two  years  old,  was  taken  jirisoncr  by  Indians 
in  Queen  Anne's  war  and  spent  live  years  in  captiv- 
ity in  Canada.  By  the  year  1090  he'had  located  in 
Salmon  Brook,  Conn.,  where  he  became  a  prosper- 
ous farmer  and  a  pillar  in  the  church,  and  was  often 
employed  in  public  alTairs.  The  third  son  of  Daniel 
was  Ezekiel,  who  became  a  blacksmith  of  merit  and 
an  extensive  maker  of  scythes, 
who  built  for  himself  a  large 
brick  house  at  Branford,  Coim. 
Ezekicl's  second  son,  Rutherford, 
settled  at  Braltleboro.  Vt.,  and 
there  was  born  to  him  and  his 
wife  a  son  Rutherford,  father  of 
the  subject  of  this  sketch.  He 
prospered  as  a  merchant  at  Dnm- 
mei'ston,  Vt.,  but  in  Septendier, 
1817,  with  his  household  goods 
stored  in  two  large  wagons,  he  re- 
moved himself  and  family  to  the 
native  place  of  the  future  presi- 
dent of  the  republic,  but  died  in 
the  .Tulyprecciling  his  birth.  Ruth- 
erfcn'd  B.  Hayes  liad  for  a  mother 
Miss  Sophia,  daughter  of  Roger 
and  Drusilla  Birchard,  of  Suffield, 
Conn.  The  founders  of  the  whole 
family  came  from  England  to 
America  in  1635.  When  the  father 
died  his  mother  trained  him  in  reading  and  spelling. 
It  is  recorded,  too,  that  he  was  a  pupil  at  the  village 
district  school  of  a  thin,  wiry  little  Yankee,  Mr. 
Daniel  Granger,  who  left  upon  his  pupils  a  very 
deep  impression  of  the  rod  as  an  agent  in  education. 
An  uncle,  Sardis  Birchard,  who  had  removed  to 
Ohio  with  the  Hayes  family  and  was  successful  in 
business,  supplied  the  eager  demands  of  the  boy  and 
his  favorite  sister  for  books.  On  a  visit  to  eastern 
relations  made  in  1834  by  Mrs.  Hayes  with  her  son 
and  daughter  it  was  decided  that  the  son  should 
have  a  college  education,  and  should  begin  to  iire- 
pare  for  it  immediately.     In  the  summer  of  1836  he 


was  sent  to  an  academy  at  Norwalk,  O.,  but  soon 
afterward  became  a  )iupil  of  Mr.  Isaac  (!obb,  of 
Middletown,  Conn.  He  was  finally  graduated  from 
Keuyon  College,  Gambler,  O.,  in  1842  after  the  full 
four  years' course  of  study.  Here  he  had  excelled 
in  logic,  mental  .and  moral  philosopliy  and  as  a  de- 
baler  in  the  college  .societies,  and  was  the  valedictor- 
ian of  his  class.  Immediately  after  graduation  he 
entered  an  office  at  Columbus,  O.,  as  a  law  student. 
In  August,  1843,  he  went  to  the  law  school  of  Har- 
vard University,  proposing  to  pursue  other  branches 
of  education  as  well  as  the  studies  of  the  legal  course. 
His  life  at  Cand)ridgc,  Ma.ss.,  ended  in  January,  1845, 
anti  he  was  admitted  to  the  Ohio  bar  in  May  of  that 
year.  He  had  fort-ed  himself  to  severe  mental  dis- 
cipline, and  four  rules  which  he  laid  down  for  him- 
self at  Harvard  are  worth  quoting:  "First,  read 
no  newspajicrs.  Second,  rise  at  seven  and  retire  at 
ten.  Third,  study  law  six  hours,  German  two,  and 
chemistry  two.  Fourth,  in  reading  Blackstone,  re- 
cord any  difficulties."  Young  Hayes  .soon  opened  a 
law  office  at  Lower  Sandusky,  O.,  forming  a  part- 
nershi])  in  1846  with  R.  P.  Buekland  ;  but  m.shing 
into  ]iractice  with  feverish  energy  his  health  failed, 
and  he  was  inclined  to  join  the  U.  S.  army  and  take 
service  in  the  Mexican  war;  but  a  physician  forbade 
this,  and  lie  went  for  recuperation  first  to  New  Eng- 
land and  then  to  CJanada  and,  when  winter  ap- 
proached, to  a  plantation  in  Texas.  When  he  re- 
turned (1849)  with  health  restored  he  found  his 
future  wife,  Lucy  W.  Webb,  whom  he  married 
Dec.  30,  1832.  As  a  temporaiy  resident  of  Del- 
aware in  December,  1849,  he  had  commenced  the 
practice  of  his  profession  at  Cincinnati,  O.,  forming 
a  partnership  early  in  1850  with  Mr.  J.  W.  Huron. 
This  was  succeeded  in  1854  by  another  with  Mr.  H. 
W.  Corwin  and  Mr.  W.  K.  Rogers.  In  1856  he  was 
nominated  for  judge  of  the  court  of  common  pleas, 
but  declined  the  honor.  Up  to  this  time  he  had 
acted  with  the  whig  party.  When  the  republican 
party  was  formed  lie  took  an  active  interest  in  its 
first  campaign,  proving  himself  a  capital  political 
speaker.  In  1858  he  was  chosen  city  solicitor  of 
Cincinnati  by  a  majority  of  over  2,500  votes.  When 
his  term  of  office  ended  in  April,  1861,  a  political 
reaction  had  set  in;  the  municipal  election  occurring 
prior  to  the  bomliardmcnt  of  Fort  Sumter,  the  entire 
city  republican  ticket  was  defeated,  Mr.  Hayes,  who 
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ran  for  re-election  among  the  rest.  Apiil  13th,  at  a 
mass-meeting  called  to  appeal  to  the  i)atriotisin  of 
the  people  in  response  to  President  Lincoln's  procla- 
mation calling  for  75,000  troops,  he  was  chairman  of 
the  committee  appointed  to  draw  up  resolutions  ex- 
pressive of  the  intense  feeling  which  had  now  been 
aroused.  Forthwith  the  members  of  the  literary 
club  to  which  he  belonged  organized  a  military 
company  of  which  he  was  chosen  captain,  and  Pre- 
sident Lincoln  sent  him  a  commission  as  colonel  of 
volunteers,  which  he  declined,  saying  that  he  was 
not  ready  for  so  much  responsibility  for  the  services 
and  lives  of  other  men.  At  the  same  time  he  entered 
upon  a  methodical  cour.se  of  drill  and  study,  for 
June  1,  1861,  he  accepted  a  commission  from  the 
governor  as  major  of  the  33d  regiment  of  state  volun- 
teers, a  body  of  900  men  I'ccruited  in  forty-two 
counties  of  the  commonwealth.     Its  colonel  was  W. 


gallant  and  distinguished  services  during  the  cam- 
paign of  18(54  in  West  Virginia,  and  particularly  at 
the  battles  of  Fisher's  Hill  and  Cedar  Creek,  Va. " 
His  war  record  ended  with  the  memorable  campaign 
in  the  Shenandoah  Valley.  In  the  second  volume 
of  liis  "  Personal  Jlemoirs"  Gen.  U.  S.  Grant  wrote: 
"  On  m(jre  than  one  occasion  in  these  engagements 
Gen.  R.  B.  Hayes,  who  succeeded  me  as  president 
of  tlie  United  States,  bore  a  very  honorable  part- 
His  conduct  on  the  field  was  marked  by  conspicuous 
gallantry  as  well  as  by  the  display  of  qualities  of  a 
higlier  order  than  mere  personal  daring.  Having 
entered  the  army  as  a  major  of  volunteers  at  the  be- 
giiuiiug  of  the  war.  Gen.  Hayes  attained  by  his  mer- 
itorious services  the  rank  of  brevet  major-general 
before  its  close."  Aug.  6,  1864.  a  republican  con- 
vention at  Cincinnati  had  nominated  him  for  con- 
gress.    He  was  then  on  the  field,  and  to  a  friend. 


S.  Rosecrans.  In  July,  1861.  it  was  ordered  to  duty 
in  western  Virginia  under  Gen.  Geo.  B.  McClellan. 
Sept.  19th  Maj.  Hayes  was  made  judge  advocate  of 
the  dejiartment  of  Ohio,  Init  on  the  24th  of  October 
was  back  with  liis  regiment  as  its  lieutenant-colonel, 
and  took  an  active  and  commendable  part  in  all  its 
engagements  until  his  retirement  from  the  army. 
In  the  famous  Cedar  Creek  fight  (that  of  "  Sheri- 
dan's Ride  "  from  Winchester),  Oct.  19th,  while  at- 
tempting to  rally  the  S(5ldiers  in  the  contest  at  the 
dawn  of  day,  he  had  a  horse  killed  under  him, 
but  escaped  capture,  and  was  ready  to  take  Iiis 
part  in  the  second  battle  and  the  brilliant  victory 
with  which  the  day  ended.  Here  he  was  slightly 
wounded  in  the  head  by  a  spent  ball.  That  niglit 
Gen.  Sheridan  said  to  him  :  "  You  will  be  a  briga- 
dier-general from  this  time."  His  commission  ar- 
rived a  few  days  afterward,  and  on  March  13,  186.5, 
he  received  the  rank  of  brevet  major-general  ' '  for 


who  suggested  that  he  leave  it  and  make  the  politi- 
cal canvass,  he  replied:  "Your  suggestion  about 
getting  a  furlough  to  take  the  stump  was  certainly 
made  without  reflection.  An  officer  fit  for  duty  who 
at  this  crisis  would  ahaiulon  his  post  to  electioneer 
for  a  seat  in  congress  ought  to  be  scalped."  When 
the  election  came  on.  however,  he  was  chosen  to  the 
U.  S.  house  of  representatives  by  more  than  3,400 
majority.  His  resignation  from  the  army  was  form- 
ally accepted  to  take  etTect  Jime  8,  1865.  In  con- 
gress he  was  appointed  chairman  of  the  library  com- 
mittee, and  .succeeded  in  greatly  amending  the 
copyright  law,  as  well  as  in  trebling  the  area,  con- 
tents, and  usefulness  of  the  congressional  library, 
the  additions  including  the  invaluable  historical  and 
scientific  collection  of  the  Force  Library  and  those  of 
the  Smithsonian  Institution.  His  votes  in  matters 
affecting  the  reconstruction  of  the  South  were  given 
with  his  party,  his  first  vote  being  for  a  resolution 
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affirming  the  sacredness  of  the  public  debt,  and  de- 
nouncing every  form  of  repudiation.  In  August, 
1800,  the  republican  convention  of  his  congressional 
district  gave  liim  the  iiigh  honor  of  a  nomination  by 
acclamation,  and  he  was  re-elect('(l  by  a  majority  of 
3,550.  The  fortieth  congress  was  that  of  the  recon- 
struction measures,  including  negro  suffrage,  and 
Gen.  Hayes  gave  hearty  support  to  the  polic}'  of  his 
party  associates,  sustaining  the  movement  for  the 
impeachment  of  President  Johnson,  llis  own  reputa- 
tion was  already  established,  not  as  a  talking  mem- 
ber, but  as  a  vigorous  worker  and  a  man  of  good 
judgment.  June  8,  1807,  the  democratic  party  of 
the  state  of  Ohio  placed  in  nomination  for  governor 
an  able  and  respected  leader,  A.  G.  Thurman.  On 
the  19th  of  the  month,  at  the  republican  state  con- 
vention, by  a  liandsome  majority  and  on  the  first 
ballot.  Gen.  Haj-es  was  named  as  his  competitor,  a 
proceeding  taken  without  any  expression  whatever 
of  ambition  upon  his  part,  lie  resigned  his  .seat  in 
congress  to  go  home  and  fight  the  liattle  up(m  the 
issues  of  the  hour,  including  "manhood  suffrage." 
He  was  elected,  as  was  tlie  rest  of  liis  state  ticket, 
but  a  proposed  manhood  suffrage  amendment  to  the 
con.stitution  of  the  state  was  buried  under  an  ad- 
verse majority  of  50,000,  a  democratic  legislature 
was  chosen,  and  Mr.  Thurman  was  returned  by  it 
to  the  U.  S.  senate.  Gen.  Hayes  was  inaugurated 
Jan.  13,  1808.  During  his  term  as  governor  he 
steadily  increased  his  personal  ])opularity  among  in- 
telligent men  of  all  parties,  and  in  180'J  was  nom- 
inated by  acclamation  and  elected,  receiving  at  the 
polls  a  majority  of  7,500  votes  over  his  democratic 
competitor,  George  H.  Pendleton.  His  first  mes- 
sage to  the  Ohio  legislature  in  his  second  term  ad- 
vocated measures  embodying  the  entire  doctrine 
of  civil  service  reform,  as  it  is  now  understood. 
In  January,  1873,  he  was  proffered  the  Oiiio  U.  S. 
senatorship,  but  rejected  it  that  it  might  go  to 
John  Sherman.  During  that  year  the  political  cur- 
rent in  the  state  set  against  the  republicans,  and 
he  was  defeated  in  his  contest  for  a  scat  in  con- 
gress by  William  Allen,  democrat.  Shortly  after, 
he  declined  the  position  of  U.  S.  treasnrer  at  Cin- 
cinnati which  \vas  tendered  to  him  by  President 
Grant,  and  retired  to  private  life  at  Fremont,  O., 
in  accordance  with  his  own  plans  and  the  wishes 
of  his  uncle,  Sardis  Birchard.  who  proposed  to  make 
him  his  heir.  Here  he  designed  to  create  a  model 
home,  and  over  1,000  trees  were  set  out  in  his 
spacious  grounds  as  a  partial  means  to  that  end. 
His  uncle  djnng  in  1874  he  came  into  possession  of 
the  estate.  But  these  purposes  of  retirement  were 
broken  in  upon  by  his  political  friends,  who,  in 
June.  1874,  nominated  him  a  third  time  for  gov- 
ernor of  Ohio,  to  which  position  he  was  chosen  by 
a  majority  of  5,500,  after  a  canvass  which  had 
drawn  to  him  the  attention  of  the  whole  country. 
And  now  Gov.  Hayes  began  to  be  talked  about  as  a 
possible  presidential  candidate.  When  the  convention 
came  together  in  Cincinnati  (June,  1876),  he  was  .so 
nominated  on  the  seventh  ballot.  His  democratic 
opponent  in  the  ensuing  canvass  was  Samuel  .1.  Til- 
den,  of  New  York,  and  the  result  of  the  election  be- 
came the  subject  of  violent  contention,  the  leaders 
of  each  of  the  great  parties  charging  fraud  upon  the 
other.  Gov.  Hayes's  position  in  this  strife  is  shown 
by  a  letter  of  his,  dated  Nov.  17,  1870,  addressed  to 
John  Sherman  at  New  Orleans,  La.  He  said:  "  You 
feel,  I  am  sure,  as  I  do,  about  ;his  whole  business. 
A  fair  election  would  have  given  us  about  forty  elec- 
toral votes  at  the  South,  at  least  that  many.  But 
we  are  not  to  allow  our  friends  to  defeat  one  outrage 
by  another.  There  must  be  nothing  curved  on  our 
part.  Let  Mr.  Tilden  have  the  place  by  violence, 
intimidation,  and  fraud,  rather  than  undertake  to  pre- 
vent it  by  means  that  \iill  not  bear  the  severest  scru 


tiny."  The  facts  turned  out  to  be  when  the  forty- 
fourth  congress  met,  that  the  canvassing  boards  of 
several  southern  states  declared  the  republican  elec- 
tors chosen,  and  Gen.  Hayes  had  a  majority  of  one 
in  the  electoral  college.  And  these  returns  were 
sent  to  Washington  by  the  state  governors.  But 
others  were  sent  as  well  which  certified  the  choice 
of  the  democratic  electors,  and  in  this  emergency  an 
electoral  eommi-ssion,  the  only  one  in  American  his- 
tory so  far,  consisting  of  five  U.  S.  senators,  five  ' 
U.  S.  representatives,  and  five  judges  of  the  U.  S. 
supreme  court,  was  apiioinled  by  congress,  which 
was  to  decide  upon  all  c<jntcsted  cases,  the  decision 
of  this  commission  to  be  final  imless  set  a.sitle  by 
concurrent  vote  of  the  two  houses  of  congress.  This 
commission  refused,  by  votes  of  8  to  7  in  each  ca.se, 
to  go  behind  the  returns  made  by  the  governors  of 
the  states.  The  republican  candidate  was,  March  3, 
1877,  declared  to  have  been  elected  president  of  the 
United  .States,  and  on  March  5lh  was  duly  inaugu- 
rated. As  to  an  imp(a'lant  issue  before  llie  country, 
the  pacification  of  the  southern  .states,  the  inaugural 
address  which  President  Hayes  made  at  this  time, 
assured  both  white  and  coh)red  people  in  that  sec- 
tion that  he  should  put  forth  his  "  best  efforts  in  be- 
half of  a  civil  policy  which  will  forever  wipe  out  in 
any  political  alfairs  the  color  line  and  the  distinction 


bewecn  the  North  and  the  South,  to  the  end  that 
we  may  have  not  merely  a  united  North  or  imited 
South,  but  a  United  Cotmtry."  He  had  given  evi- 
dence of  this  already  by  taking  into  his  cabinet  as 
postmaster-general  David  M.  Key,  of  Tennessee, 
and  withdrawing  the  U.  S.  troops  from  the  state  house 
in  South  Carolina,  and  from  that  in  Louisiana.  In 
the  matter  of  civil  service  reform,  then  a  new  politi- 
cal topic.  Gen.  Hayes  as  president  advocated  the 
same  views  which  had  been  noted  as  characterizing 
his  gubernatorial  administration  in  Ohio.  And  he 
now  proceeded  to  give  them  practical  effect  accord- 
ing to  the  possibilities  of  the  case,  refusing  to  allow 
senators  and  representatives  to  control  nominations 
in  their  states  and  districts.  They  might  advise, 
and  their  advice  estimated  at  its  proper  value,  but 
they  were  not  to  be  allowed  to  dictate.  In  the  sum- 
mer of  1877,  on  the  call  of  the  governors  of  West 
Virginia,  Maryland,  and  Pennsylvania,  he  sent  de- 
tachments of  U.  S.  troops  to  the  places  where  they 
were  needed  to  quell  extensive  railroad  riots;  when 
September  of  that  year  came,  with  Mi's.  Hayes  and 
a  large  party  of  public  personages  he  made  a  tour 
of  the  southern  states,  being  everywhere  received 
with  kindness  and  in  many  places  with  enthusiasm, 
usually  by  all  political  parties.  In  the  second  session 
of  the  forty-flfth  congress,  while  steadily  pressing 
his  measures  for  civil  service  reform,  and  that, 
loo,  against  the  will  of  the  professional  politicians 
of  all  party  connections,  his  exertions  to  keep  in- 
violate the  good  faith  of  the  nation  in  its  financial 
policy  are  especially  to  be  noted.  Vetoing  an  act  to 
authorize  the  coinage  of  the  silver  dollar  (413  1-3 
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grains),  and  to  restore  its  legal-tender  character 
(Februar)-,  1878),  he  said:  "  I  cannot  approve  a  bill 
which  in  my  judgment  authorizes  the  violation  of 
sacred  obligations. "  But  the  bill  was  passed  over 
his  veto  in  both  houses  by  majorities  exceeding  two- 
thirds.  On  Jan.  1,  1879,  specie  payments  were  re- 
sumed by  the  government  without  trouble,  to  the  pat- 
ent advantage  of  the  country  at  large.  In  the  thirty- 
sixth  congress  the  democrats  were  in  a  majority  in 
house  and  senate  alike,  and  pursued  their  previous  pol- 
icy of  withholding  supplies,  or  passed  appropriation 
bills  with  clau.ses  in  tliem  which  could  constrain  the 
executive  to  abandon  liis  policy  already  entered  on, 
of  restoring  civil  order  and  securing  free  elections 
at  the  South.  Tlie  whole  matter,  so  far  as  it  in- 
volved the  adoption  of  legislation  by  means  of  spec- 
ial clauses  or  "  riders"  attached  to  appropriation  bills 
was  received  by  tlie  president  in  connection  with  his 
veto  of  an  army  appropriation  bill  which  had  been 
passed  with  such  objectionable  attachments  Apr.  9, 

1879,  and  although  the  same  polic_y  was  attempted 
by  his  opponents  in  the  passage  of  other  appropria- 
tion bills,  lie  vetoed  each  as  they  came  before  him 
for  his  signatvire,  and  the  house  was  obliged  by  the 
pressure  of  popidar  opinion  to  pass  such  amended 
and  proper  bills  as  the  president  required.  March 
2,1880,  he  sent  to  congress  a  special  message  accom- 
panied by  copies  of  correspondence  between  the 
government  of  the  United  States  and  foreign  powers 
in  regard  to  the  inter-oceanic  canal  project  then 
under  general  discussion.  It  was  a  plain  applica- 
tion of"  the  Monroe  doctrine  to  this  question,  de- 
claring that  "the  policy  of  this  country  is  a  canal 
under  American  control.  The  United  States  can- 
not consent  to  surrender  this  control  to  any  Euro- 
pean power  or  to  any  combination  of  European 
powers."  Congress  now  made  one  more  attempt 
to  attach  a  modification  of  election  laws  to  an 
appropriation  act,  but  the  deficiency  bill,  to  which 
it  was  affixed,  received  a  veto  May  4,  1880,  and  con- 
gress once  more  receded,  removed  the  objectionable 
matter  and  passed  the  bill  in  such  a  form  that  the 
president  could  con.scientiously  sign  it.  The  national 
republican  convention  met  at  Chicago,  111.,  .Tune  5, 

1880,  and  the  president  had  absolutely  refused  to 
have  his  name  mentioned  in  connection  with  a  re- 
nomination.  Tlds  was  in  strict  conformity  with  the 
declaration  in  his  letter  of  acceptance  of  tlie  reinib- 
lican  candidacy  in  1876.  His  last  presidential  mes- 
sage went  to  congress  Dec.  6,  1880,  and  in  it  lie  set 
forth  his  views  on  civil  service  reform  and  its  re- 
quired legislation,  the  protection  of  Indian  rights, 
the  advanced  but  imperfect  state  of  social  order  and 
civil  rights  of  the  South,  the  treatment  of  tlie  exit  of 
polygamy  in  Utah,  popular  education,  silver  coin- 
age, etc.,  etc.  He  also  recommended  the  creation 
of  the  grade  of  captain-general  of  the  army  with 
proper  pay  as  a  suitable  acknowledgment  for  the 
services  rendered  to  his  country  by  Gen.  Grant. 
President  Hayes's  last  important  official  acts  were  a 
proclamation  convening  the  U.  S.  senate  in  special 
session.  March  4,  1881,  to  receive  communications 
from  his  successor,  and  the  veto  of  the  act  "  to  facil- 
itate the  refunding  of  the  public  debt."  In  closing 
the  history  of  the  work  done  at  Washington  during 
the  four  years  of  his  official  term,  mention  is  to  be 
made  of  the  deep  impression  made  by  President 
Hayes  and  his  wife  upon  its  society,  habits,  customs. 
Alcoholic  stimulants  were  for  the  first  time  banished 
from  the  highest  pul;ilic  life,  and  at  the  same  time  a 
hospitality  was  exercised  at  the  executive  mansion, 
of  whichithas  been  said  that  it  surpassed  any  known 
by  a  veteran  American  statesman  during  his  forty 
years'  experience.  When  the  ex-president  returned 
to  his  home  at  Fremont,  O.,  in  1881,  it  was  largely 
to  resume  the  management  and  development  of  his 
property,  the  beautifying  of  "Spugel  Grove"  (the 


residential  name),  the  education  and  settlement  of 
cliildreu.  Three  fields  of  public  activity  to  which 
his  energies  have  been  turned  since  he  became  a  pri- 
vate citizen  have  been  the  presentation  of  the  per- 
sonal associations  of  the  old  army  while  seeking  to 
promote  the  welfare  of  its  surviving  members,  the 
promotion  of  prison  reform,  and  the  advancement 
of  popular  education.  He  is  president  of  the  John 
P.  Slater  Educational  Fund,  president  of  the  National 
Prison  Reform  Association,  and  of  other  charitable 
and  educational  institutions.  Kenyon  College,  Har- 
vard, Yale,  and  Johns  Hopkins  Universities  all  gave 
him  LL.  D.  More  than  one  Life  has  been  written 
and  well  written,  but  that  to  which  the  author  of 
this  sketch  has  been  especiallv  indebted  is  the  Life 
by  W.  O.  Stoddard  (N.  Y.,  1889). 

HAYES,  liucy  'Ware  Webb,  wife  of  Presi- 
dent R.  B.  Hayes,  was  born  at  Chillicothe,  O.,  Aug. 
28,  1831,  daugliter  of  Dr.  James  Webb,  and  grand- 
daughter of  Dr.  Isaac  Cook.  The  Webbs  were  a 
North  Carolina  family,  but  Dr.  Webb  removed  to 
Ohio,  and  died  of  cholera  in  1833  in  Lexington,  Ky., 
where  he  had  gone  for  the  purpose  of  conqileting 
arrangements  to  send  to  Liberia  slaves  who  had  been 
set  free  by  himself  and  his  fa- 
tlier.  Mrs.  Webb  was  of  New 
England  Puritan  descent.  Lucy 
Webb  was  educated  at  tlie  Wes- 
leyan  Female  College  in  Cincin- 
nati, and  first  met  her  future 
husband  while  at  Delaware  Sul- 
phur Springs,  during  a  vacation. 
On  Dec.  2(5,  18.52,  she  was  mar- 
ried to  Mr.  Hayes  in  Cincinnati, 
and  during  the  civil  war  was 
with  him  as  much  as  possible, 
caring  for  him  wlicn  wounded, 
and  doing  all  in  lier  power  for 
the  sick  and  wounded  soldiers. 
She  entered  the  White  House 
with  joyful  anticipations,  enter- 
tained frequently,  and  appeared 
at  all  public  functions.  She 
would  not  permit  wine  to  be 
served  at  the  White  House  table, 
even  on  state  occasions,  which  called  forth  consider- 
able comment,  but  she  was  upheld  by  advocates  of 
temperance  and  total  abstinence,  who  presented  lier 
with  numerous  testimonials.  Mrs.  Hayes  was  ami- 
able, sincere,  a  devout  Christian,  a  generous  friend, 
and  a  devoted  wife  and  mother.  She  died  in  Fre- 
mont, O.,  June  2.5,  1889. 

■WHEELER,  William  Almon,  vice-president 
of  the  United  States  from  March  4,  1877,  to  March 
4,  1881,  was  born  in  Malone,  Franklin  Co.,  N.  Y., 
June  30,  1819.  His  ancestors  both  on  his  father's 
and  his  mother's  side  were  revolutionary  soldiers. 
The  two  families  moved  respectively  from  Massa- 
chusetts and  Connecticut  and  settled  near  Highgate 
and  Castleton,  Vt.,  where  the  father  of  the  late 
ex-vice-president  was  born.  After  a  partial  course 
in  the  LTniversity  of  Vermont,  he  became  a  lawyer, 
married  Eliza  Woodward  and  removed  to  !Malone, 
where  lie  died,  leaving  his  son  AVilliam  A.,  at  the 
time  eight  years  old,  with  two  sisters  and  their 
mother  without  means  of  .support.  Young  Wheeler 
was  kept  at  school  until  he  was  able  to  teach,  when 
he  took  charge  of  a  country  school,  gradually  earn- 
ing enough  to  justify  him  in  passing  two  years  at 
the  University  of  Vermont.  He  then  studied  law 
for  four  years  at  Malone.  where  he  was  admitted  to 
the  bar  and  from  that  time  forward  he  was  almost 
continuously  in  office.  AVIiile  studying  law  he  was 
elected  town  clerk  at  a  salary  of  "twenty  dollars  a 
year;  then  he  was  made  school  commissioner  and 
then  school  inspector.    In  1847,  although  a  whig,  he 
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■was  elected  district  attorney  on  a  union  ticket  which 
carried  a  democrat  for  county  judge.  At  tlie  close 
of  his  term  as  district  attorney  he  was  elected  to  the 
asserahly  and  served  there  in  1850  and  IS.'il.  In 
1857  he  was  elected  to  the  state  senate  where  he 
served  until  1859.  Two  years  later  he  was  in  Wash- 
ington as  a  member  of  the  thirty- 
seventh  congress.  He  remained 
in  Washington  during  the  term  of 
that  congress  and  then  retired  to 
private  life  and  held  no  other 
official  position  vuitil  his  election 
to  the  forty-first  congress,  after 
which  he  was  in  the  house  of 
representatives  continuously  \m- 
til  1877.  In  the  meantime,  Mr. 
Wlie<-ler  had  other  appointments 
of  a  bu.siness  or  private  character, 
involving  a  great  many  important 
trusts,  being  one  of  the  commis- 
sioners of  the  slate  parks,  com- 
mi.ssioner  of  the  state  survey;  and 
for  some  time  cashier  of  the  Jla- 
loiie  bank.  He  was  also  member 
of  the  board  of  trustees  for  the 
management  of  the  bankrupt 
Northern  Railroad,  afterward  the 
Ogilensburg  and  Lake  Champlain 
road.  It  is  said  while  Mr.  Wheeler  did  not  own 
a  dollar's  stock  in  the  road  he  brought  the  bonds 
up  to  jiar  from  about  a  valuation  of  four  cents  on 
the  dollar,  in  eleven  years,  and  they  W('re  paid  iu 
full  with  interest.  While  Jlr.  Wheeler  was  a  mem- 
ber of  congress,  the  notorious  "  Salary  grab  "  act 
was  passed.  Mr.  Wheeler  took  the  addition  of 
salary  which  fell  to  him,  bought  government  bonds 
with  it,  assigned  them  to  the  .secretary  of  the 
treasury,  and  turning  them  over  to  the  latter,  had 
them  canceled.  In  this  way  he  put  the  money  be- 
yond pos.sible  rea(^h  of  himself  or  his  heirs.  In 
1875  Mr.  AVheeler  was  chairman  of  tlie  house  com- 
mittee on  southern  affairs,  and  did  good  service  to 
the  country  by  pacifyuig  the  political  situation  in 
Louisiana,  "a  plau  which  he  had  formulated  for  the 
adjudication  of  the  seriously  complicated  state  of 
affairs  in  that  state,  being  the  means  of  .settling  the 
existing  troubles.  In  the  republican  convention  at 
Cincinnati  in  1876,  Mr.  Wheeler  was  one  of  the 
candidates  for  the  presidency,  but  on  the  nomina- 
tion of  Rutherford  B.  Hayes,  he  was  made  the 
candidate  for  vice-president.  The  duties  of  presi- 
dent of  the  senate,  however,  had  no  particular  at- 
tractions for  him,  although  he  discharged  them 
satisfactorily.  In  1879  New  York  politics  were 
convulsed  by  the  faction  fight  which  was  going  on 
Taetween  the  stalwart  and  half-breed  sections  of  the 
republican  party.  It  became  e.ssential  that  an  end 
should  be  put  to  this  condition  of  things,  and  when 
the  state  convention  met  in  Saratoga,  Roscoe  Conk- 
ling,  at  the  time  senator,  was  made  temporary  chair- 
man, and  Vice-President  Wheeler  permanent  chair- 
man. The  residt  was  a  temporary  reconciliation 
between  the  stalwarts  and  half-breeds,  which  was 
marked  by  Mr.  Conkling  striding  up  to  the  chair, 
and  shaking  the  vice-president  by  the  hand.  Two 
years  before  Mr.  Conklingand  Jfr.  Plattat  Rochester 
bad  as.sailed  the  administration  nulilcssly.  Two  years 
afterward  the  party  fetid  culminated  in  the  de- 
structive senatorial  fight  in  Albany,  and  the  assas- 
sination of  Garfield  at  Washington.  In  1881  Mr. 
Wheeler  was  asked  to  allow  the  use  of  his  name  as  a 
candidate  for  the  U.  S.  senate,  but  he  declined  the 
honor,  having  resolved  to  pass  the  remainder  of  his 
life  in  the  coiumiuiity  where  he  was  born,  and  where 
he  was  known  as  a  warm  friend  and  a  wise  coun- 
selor. His  health  also  was  poor,  and  indeed  from 
this  time  forward  he  continued  to  lose  ground,  being 


always  able,  however,  to  be  about  until  the  winter 
of  1886.  Iu  March,  1887.  he  received  a  chill,  fol- 
lowed by  fever,  out  of  which  he  rallied,  and  con- 
tinued in  a  better  condition  until  June.  He  then 
suddenly  failed,  sank  into  an  uncon.scioiis  condition 
from  which  he  could  not  be  roused,  and  died  on 
June  4,  18S7,  so  easily  and  painlessly  that  tho.se  who 
were  at  his  bedside  could  scarcely  tell  the  moment 
when  he  expired. 

EVARTS,  William  Maxwell,  secretary  of 
state,  was  born  in  Boston,  JIass.,  Feb.  6.  1818. 
His  father  was  Jeremiah  Evarts,  a  well-known  phil- 
anthrojiist  and  editor  of  "The  Panoplist "  (a  Boston 
religious  monthly  magazine),  and  also  many  3'ears 
secretary  of  the  American  Board  of  Commissioners 
for  Foreign  Jlissions.  William,  after  receiving  a 
good  rudimentary  education,  was  seut  to  Vale  Col- 
lege, where  he  l)ecame  notable  for  the  application 
with  which  he  devoted  himself  to  his  studies,  par- 
ticidarly  the  classics,  which  had  an  especial  fascina- 
tion. Among  his  classmates  in  college  were  a  num- 
ber of  afterward  prominent  men  including  Samuel 
J.  Tilden,  Chief  Justice  Waite,  Attorney-General 
PierreponI,  Prof.  Lvman,  Benjamin  Silliman  and 
others.  He  was  graduated  in  18;i7,  and  a  year  after 
entered  the  law  school  of  Harvard  University  where 
he  studied  one  year,  then  removed  to  New  York  and 
after  studying  two  years  in  the  office  of  Daniel  Lord 
was  admitted  to  the  bar,  receiving  very  soon  after  a 
partnership  in  the  firm  of  J.  Prescott  Hall.  Mr. 
Evarts  soon  began  to  obtain  a  reputation  for  unusual 
aliility  combined  with  great  industry  and  modesty 
of  demeanor.  He  was  ear- 
nest and  eon.scientious  in 
getting  up  his  cases,  thereby 
not  only  satisfying  his  cli- 
ents, but  .securing  a  high  po- 
sition auKuig  the  rising  men 
of  the  New  Yoili  bar.  In 
1840,  when  Mr.  Hall  was 
made  I'.  S.  district  attor- 
ney, Jlr.  Evarts  accepted 
the  post  of  his  deputy  and 
held  it  until  the  winter  of 
1852-53.  During  this  time 
he  became  prominent  in  con- 
nection with  his  handling  of 
the  ca.se  of  what  was  known 
as  the  "Cleopatra  e.xpedi- 
tion,"  which  was  started  to 
make  a  raid  on  the  island  of 
Cuba  and  incite  the  inhabi- 
tants to  revolution.  The  se- 
cret of  the  expedition,  how- 
ever, was  discovered  and  the  vessel  was  stopped.  The 
legal  proceedings  which  ensued  were  conducted  by 
Mr.  Evarts  with  great  energy  and  ability.  He  again 
made  his  mark  in  what  was  known  as  the  Lemmon 
slave  case.  A  vessel  from  Virginia  brought  Lem- 
mon and  certain  slaves  to  New  York  on  the  way  to 
Texas,  it  being  the  intention  of  the  former  to  take 
ship  there  for  "Texas.  AVhile  the  vessel  was  in  the 
harbor  the  Anti-slavery  society  procured  writs  of 
luibeas  corpus  to  compel  Lemmon,  as  owner  of  the 
slaves,  to  show  cause  why  he  should  not  deliver 
them  up  to  freedom,  since  they  had  come  within  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  state  of  New  York.  The  case 
went  through  the  lower  courts  up  to  the  court  of 
appeals,  before  which  Mr.  Evarts  successfully  main- 
tained the  freedom  of  the  slaves.  In  this  case  Mr. 
Evarts  acted  for  the  state  of  New  York,  and  had 
against  him  Mr.  Charles  O'Conor  as  counsel  for  the 
state  of  Virginia.  Another  case  of  great  celebrity 
with  which  Mr.  Evarts  was  connected  was  theParrish 
will  case,  an  attempt  to  set  aside  the  will  of  Henry 
Parrish  of  New  York,  on  the  ground  of  mental  in- 
capacity and  undue  influence;  and  still  another  im- 
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portant  case  on  which  Mr.  Evarts  was  engaged  was 
the  contest  over  tlie  will  of  Mrs.  Gardner,  the 
mother  of  Mrs.  President  Tyler,  contested  on  the 
ground  of  undue  influence.  In  this  case  Mr.  Evarts 
finally  succeeded  in  sustaining  the  will,  which  led  to 
an  amicable  adju.stmont  among  the  heirs.  In  the 
republican  national  convention  of  1800,  j\Ir.  Evarts 
first  became  prominent  pcilitically  in  proposing  the 
name  of  William  H.  Seward  for  the  presidency. 
In  1861  he  was  a  candidate  before  the  New  York 
legislature  for  the  U.  S.  senatorship,  Horace  Greeley 
being  also  a  candidate.  After  a  protracted  and  even 
contest  between  himself  and  Mr.  Greeley,  Mr. 
Evarts  withdi'ew  his  name  and  Ira  Harris  was 
elected.  In  1862  he  conducted  in  the  .supreme  court 
the  case  of  the  government  on  the  question  of  treat- 
ing captured  vessels  as  maritime  prizes  according 
to  the  rules  of  war.  He  also  maintained  before 
the  courts  the  unconstitutionality  of  state  laws 
taxing  United  States  bonds  or  national  bank  .stock 
without  the  authorization  of  congress.  In  1868  the 
impeachment  of  Presiilent  Andrew  Johnson  was 
undertaken,  and  the  latter  retained  Mr.  Evarts 
among  his  counsel.  The  result  was  acquittal,  ]\Ir. 
Evarts  displaying  wonderful  sagacity  and  power  in 
his  conduct  of  the  case,  which  was  prosecuted  on  the 
part  of  the  house  of  representatives  by  seven  mana- 
gers. In  this  trial  Mr.  Evarts's  speech  for  the  de- 
fence was  a  masterpiece  of  research,  learning,  satire, 
and  eloquence,  rarely  equaled  in  the  annals  of  the 
bar.  His  crushing  rejoinder  to  Mr.  Boutwell's  hyper- 
bolical picture  of  the  "  Imle  in  the  sky"  as  a  place 
of  punisliment  for  impeached  presidents,  will  long  be 
remembered  as  one  of  the  Innest  specimens  of  foren- 
sic satire  on  record.  After  the  close  of  the  impeach- 
ment trial  Mr.  Evarts  was  appointed  attorney-general 
of  the  United  States,  a  position  which  he  tilled  with 
entire  satisfaction  until  the  close  of  President  John- 
son's administration.  In  1871  President  Grant  ap- 
pointed him  as  one  of  the  coun.sel  at  the  Geneva 
arbitration,  and  his  able  efforts  in  the  deliberations  of 
that  important  body  have  become  part  of  the  history 
of  the  nation.  It  is  generally  admitted  that  his  case 
for  the  United  States  was  a  masterpiece  of  clear 
argument  and  apt  illustration.  In  1874-75  Mr. 
Evarts  was  retained  as  senior  coimsel  for  Henry 
AVard  Beecher  in  the  trial  of  the  suit  against  him  in 
Brooklyn,  in  which  he  exhibited  endurance  cxtraor- 
dinarj'  in  a  man  of  his  age.  His  summing  up  for 
the  defence  lasted  eight  days,  and  at  the  close  he 
appeared  as  fresh  and  vigorous  as  when  on  the  lirst 
day  he  rose  to  open  it.  In  this  he  offered  a  marked 
contrast  to  the  other  gentlemen  engaged  in  the  case, 
judges  and  counsel  on  both  sides  looking  haggard 
and  careworn  after  their  protracted,  assi(iuous  and 
responsible  duties.  In  1877  Mr.  Evarts  was  the 
advocate  of  the  republicanparty  before  the  electoral 
commission,  whose  decision  placed  Rutherford  B. 
Hayes  in  the  presidential  chair.  He  then  became 
secretary  of  state,  in  which  position  he  exhibited  the 
same  characteristics  and  the  same  general  ability 
which  he  had  displayed  in  all  positions  of  life. 
Especially  was  his  administration  of  the  oflice  im- 
portant in  the  fact  that  be  raised  the  .standard  of 
consular  service,  and  originated  the  idea,  which  has 
ever  since  been  carried  out,  of  a  series  of  consular 
reports  on  all  topics  of  importance  and  interest  com- 
ing witliin  the  range  of  their  knowledge  and  juris- 
diction. In  1881,  on  his  retirement  from  the  cabinet, 
Mr.  Evarts  was  sent  to  Paris  as  a  delegate  to  the  in- 
ternational monetary  conference.  In  1 885  he  entered 
the  U.  S.  senate,  hSiving  been  elected  as  a  republi- 
can to  succeed  Eldridge  G.  Lapham  as  senator  from 
New  York.  Besides  his  recognized  ability  as  a 
lawyer  and  debater,  Mr.  Evarts  has  a  high  "reputa- 
tion for  after-diimer  oratory,  in  which  his  display  of 
humor  and  pleasant  satire  is  a  special  feature. 


SHERMAN,   John,  secretary  of  the  treasury, 
was  born  at  Lancaster,  O.,  May  10,  1833.     His  pa- 
ternal ancestors  emigrated  from  the  county  of  Essex, 
in  England,  to  Ma.ssachusetts  and  Connecticut,  in 
New  England.     His  grandfather,  Taylor  Sherman, 
of  Norwalk,   Conn.,  was  an  accomplished  scholar 
and  able  jurist,  who  had  a  seat  on  the  bench,  went 
to  Ohio  in  1805  to  arrange  some  disputed  boundary 
questions,  and  located  in  Sherman  township,  Huron 
Co,     He  married  Elizabeth,  a  lineal  descendant  of 
Anthony  Stoddard,  who  emigrated  from  England  to 
Boston  in  1639.     Charles  R.  Sherman,  John's  father, 
was  a  native   of   Norwalk,   Conn.,   where   he  was 
brought  up  and  admitted  to  the  bar.     He  married 
Mary  Hoyt,  also  of  Norwalk,  and  soon  after  settled 
at  Lancaster,  O.,  where  he  practiced  law,  and  was 
chosen  by  the  legislature  to  the  bench  of  the  su- 
preme court.    He  died  suddenly  at  Lebanon,  O.,  June 
24,  1829.     At  this  time  John  was  six  years  of  age. 
Mrs.    Sherman    having    eleven    children    and   but 
small  means,   her  family  was   gradually  scattered 
among  friends.     In  the  spring  of  1831  a  cousin  of 
her  husband,  John  Sherman,  took  his  namesake  to 
his  home  at  Mount  Vernon,  O.,  where  he  remained 
for  four  years,  with   only  occasional  visits  to  his 
mother.    The  schools  which  he  attended  at  this  time 
were  good  ones,  and  young  Sherman's  progress  was 
rapid  and  satisfactory.     At 
twelve  years  of  age  he   re- 
turned to  Lancaster,  and  at- 
tended Homer's  Academy  at 
that   place.     AVhen  he  was 
far  enough  advanced  in  his 
studies  to  have  entered  the 
sophomore  class  at  college, 
he  was  tendered  a  po.sition 
by  Col.  Curtis  as  junior  rod- 
man,  on  the    "Muskingum 
improvement,"  with  a  corps 
of  engineers  engaged  in  con- 
structing the  Ohio  system  of 
canals.    He  gladly  accepted 
the  opportunity  to  make  his 
own  way  in  the  world,  and 
was    assigned    to    work   at 
Lowell,  O.    In  the  spring  of 
1838  he  was  placed  tempor- 
arily in  charge  of  the  work 
at  Beverly,  O.,  where  he  re- 
mained during  the  re.st  of  his  service  on  the  improve- 
ment.    His  responsibilities  here  were  heavy,  and  it 
is  said  that  he  always  regarded   the  development 
which  came  to  him  therefrom  as  a  better  education 
than  he  could  possibly  have  secured  elsewhere  in  the 
same  time.     In  1838,  "the  whig  party  having  lost  the 
state    election,  complications'ensued   by  reason  of 
which  he  lost  his  jilace.     He  at  once  "returned  to 
Lancaster,   and    shortly  went  to  Manstield,  O.,  to 
study  law  with  his  In-other  Charles.     Here  he  regu- 
larly" prepared  the  pleadings,  and  did  a  good  share 
of  liis  brother's  oflice  work."  After  the  first  year  he 
was  entirely  self-supporting.     He  gave  his  whole 
,mind  to  his  professional   .studies,  and  on  May  11, 
1844.  was  admitted  to  the  bar  at  Springfield,  O,,  and 
forthwith  entered  into  partnership  with  his  brother, 
Charles  T.  Sherman,  at  Mansfield.     After  this,  he 
was  constantly,  actively  and  pi-otitably  employed  in 
the  practice  of  law  until  he  was    elected  a  member 
of  congress  in  1854.     Shortly  after  his  admission  to 
the  bar,  his  mother  and  his  t"wo  sisters  removed  from 
Lancaster  to  Mansfield,   and  there  kept  hou.se  for 
him.     In  1846-47  Mr.  Sherman  visited  Washington, 
D.  C,  where  he  remained  a  month,  and  became  ac- 
quainted with  most  of  the  men  of  the  day,  especially 
with  Stephen  A.  Douglas,  of  Illinois.    In  the  spring  of 
1848   he  was  sent  as"  delegate  to  the  national  whig 
convention  at  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  and  was  made  a. 
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secretary  of  that  body,  after  tlie  jocular  remark 
publicl}^  made  by  a  friend,  that  there  was  a  young 
man  pre.scut  from  the  state  of  Ohio,  wlio  lived  in  a 
district  so  strongly  deniocralic  that  lie  could  never 
hope  to  get  an  oitiee  uidess  that  convention  gave 
him  one.  Mr.  Sherman  heartily  supported  the  nom- 
hiation  of  Zachary  Ta_ylor  for  president  of  the  United 
States,  and  canvassed  a  ]iortiou  of  Ohio  for  him. 
Aug.  30,  1848,  he  was  married  to  Cecilia,  oidy  child 
of  judge  Stewart,  of  Manslield,  O.  Fie  was  now  a 
prosperous  man,  having  added  to  his  income  from 
the  practice  of  his  profcs.sion  the  profits  incident 
to  the  niamd'acture  of  llooring,  doors,  saslies,  blinds, 
etc.,  by  an  estalilishmeut  which  he  had  set  in  opc'ra- 
tion.  In  l)i~>2  he  was  a  delegate  to  thewhig  national 
convention  at  Baltimore,  Md.,  and  supported  ils 
nominee  for  United  States  president,  Gen.  Winfield 
Scott.  In  18r)3-.')4  he  opened  a  law  oltice  at  Cleve- 
land, O.  AVhen  the  congressional  "anti-Nebraska 
convention,"  as  it  was  called,  came  togelher,  made 
U))  of  men  who  had  been  members  of  the  democratic, 
the  whig  and  the  free-.soil  parties,  great  dilficulties 
existed  in  forming  a  fusion  of  the  opposing  elements. 
The  choice  for  candidate  finally  fell  upon  Sherman, 
and  he  was  elected,  receiving  8,617  votes  against 
5,T!)4  for  his  (h'mocratic  opponent.  He  was  presi- 
dent of  the  first  Ohio  republican  state  convention 
in  IS.")."),  which  nominated  Salmon  P.  ('base  for  gov- 
ernor, lie  also  parlicipaled  in  the  organization  of 
the  national  repuhlican  partj',  after  which  he  took 
his  seat  in  the  house  of  representatives  in  the  thirty- 
fourth  congress,  si.x  years  before  the  civil  war. 
Then!  was  a  fierce  and  prolonged  struggle  attending 
the  election  of  speaker  at  this  .session,  and  at  the 
ninety-ninth  ballot  he  declared  his  rea.son  for  voting 
for  Gen.  X.  V.  Hanks  to  be  his  attitude  toward  slavery, 
because,  he  said,  "under  no  eircum.slances  what- 
ever will  he  (lianks),  if  he  have  the  power,  allow 
the  in.stitution  of  h\unan  slavery  to  derive  any  bene- 
fit from  the  repeal  "  (of  the  "  Missouri  Compro- 
mise ").  The  territory  of  Kansas  had  now  become  a 
battleground  between  the  advocates  of  slavery 
from  the  South,  and  its  opponents  from  the  free 
states,  and  on  March  19,  18.56,  the  apiiointment  of  a 
committee  of  three  members  of  the  house  by  its 
speaker  was  voted  bj'  the  hou.se.  This  committee 
was  instructed  to  proceed  to  Kansas,  iu(juire  into 
and  collect  evidence  in  regard  to  the  troubles 
there  generally,  and  particidarly  in  regard  to  any 
fraud  or  force  attempted  or  practiced  in  relation 
to  any  of  the  elections  which  had  there  taken 
place.  The  appointment  of  Mr.  Slu^rman  as  a  mem- 
ber of  this  Kansas  investigating  committee  was  a 
turning-point  in  his  political  career.  The  inqinry 
beginning  at  Lawrence,  Kan.,  was  most  thorough', 
and  a  very  complete  statement  was  obtained  of  the 
free-state  side  of  the  question,  the  Missouri  people 
who  had  been  connected  with  the  "  Kansas  troubles, " 
so-called,  not  deeming  it  w'ise  to  appear  before  the 
committee.  The  congressional  committee  also  took 
testimony  at  Lecompton,  Topeka  and  Leavenworth. 
At  the  last-named  place  a  band  of  desperadoes 
threatened  to  burn  the  town  while  the  congressional 
committee  was  there,  and  iirobably  the  presence  of 
United  States  troops  at  Fort  Leavenworth  alone 
saved  the  committee's  lives.  Notices,  headed  by 
drawings  of  the  skull  and  cross-bones,  of  the  border- 
ruffians  to  "wipe  out"  the  committee,  were  po.sted 
on  the  doors  of  their  rocmis.  In  view  of  these  dan- 
gers, copies  of  the  testimony  taken  had  been  sent 
eastward,  but  the  gentleman.  Dr.  Robinson,  by  whom 
they  had  sent  it,  was  arrested  and  returned  to  the 
Leavenworth  .jail.  The  testimony  was,  however, 
concealed  on  the  person  of  Mrs.  Robinson,  who  was 
allowed  to  proceed  on  her  journey.  She  delivered 
it  to  Speaker  Banks,  to  await  the  arrival  of  the  com- 
mittee.    After  about  two  months  spent  in  this  way, 


the  committee  concluded  its  labors  in  Kansas  and 
started  for  Washington.  On  the  way,  at  Detroit, 
Mich.,  Mr,  Sherman,  by  request  of  his  colleagues, 
collated  the  testimony,  and  [irepared  the  report. 
Every  statement  in  it  was  verified  by  the  clearest  tes- 
timony, and  was  never  controverted.  When  pre- 
seiUed  to  the  house  of  representatives  it  naturally 
caused  deep  feeling,  anil  subsequently  became  the  ba- 
sis of  the  national  political  campaign  of  18,")6.  In  that 
campaign  Mr.  Sherman  suppcjried  John  C.  Fremont 
for  president,  sim]5ly,  as  he  said,  because  the  repidj- 
lican  ]iarty  resisted  the  extension,  but  did  not  seek 
the  abolition,  of  slavery.  When  Mr.  James  B\i- 
chanau  was  elected,  he  vigorous!}'  combated  his 
public  views  and  measures.  At  the  same  time  he 
took  an  active  |iart  in  legislation  on  a  variety  of 
practical  questions,  such  as  the  tariff  bill,  the  debate 
on  the  .submarine  telegraph,  etc.  In  the  thirty-fifth 
congress  he  took  ground,  in  the  debate  on  affairs  in 
Kansas,  that  congress  o\ight  not  to  recogiuze  the 
Lecompton  or  any  other  constitution  which  had  not 
been  framed  by  a  convention  to  which  the  people 
had  delegated  full  power,  and  which  had  not  been 
subsequentlv  submitted  to  and  ajijiroved  by  a  popu- 
ular  vote.  He  was  invariably  a  firm  advocate  for 
economy  in  ])ublic  expenditures.  The  then  prevalent 
system  of  making  contracts  in  advance  of  appropria- 
tions was  denounced  by  him  as  illegal.     He  was  a 


steadfast  friend  of  old  soldiers,  and  opposed  a  pen- 
sicm  liill  which  discriminated  between  the  soldierand 
the  officer.  Bills  ajiproiiriating  public  money  were 
always  closely  scrutinized  by  Mr.  Sherman,  and  by 
his  prominence  in  all  the  business,  of  the  house  he 
came  to  be  recognized  at  the  close  of  his  second  con- 
gressional term  as  its  foremost  man.  In  the  exciting 
contest  for  the  speakershiji  with  which  the  thirty- 
si-Xth  congress  opened,  for  eight  weeks  he  lacked  but 
three  votes  of  an  election,  and  finally  withdrawing 
from  the  canvass,  transferred  his  solid  vote  to  Mn 
Pennington  of  New  Jersey,  who  was  elected.  He 
was  at  once  appointed  chairman  of  the  committee  of 
ways  and  means,  and  immediately  took  a.  decided 
stand  against  the  prevailing  system  of  engrafting 
new  legislation  upon  appropriation  bills.  He  also 
introduced  a  resolution,  which  wasadopted,  providing 
that  the  subject  of  a  railroad  to  the  Pacific  coast  be 
referred  to  a  select  committee  of  fifteen  members, 
with  leave  to  report  by  bill  or  otherwise.  This  was 
the  first  move  toward  the  construction  of  the  great 
highway  to  our  western  states  and  territories.  In 
the  winter  of  1860-61  Mr.  Sherman  watched  care- 
fully over  the  public  appropriation  bills,  and  took 
steps  to  provide  for  the  future  support  of  the  gov- 
ernment. To  make  provision,  as  well,  for  the  pay- 
men  of  the  salaries  of  congressmen,  and  to  meet 
other  demands,  he  next  secured  the  passage  of  the 
bill  authorizing  the  issue  of  what  have  since  been 
known  as  the  U.  S.  treasury  notes  of  1860.  Shortly 
after  he  introduced  a  bill  authorizing  the  president 
of  the  L^nited  States  to  issue  coupons,  bearing  inter- 
est not  to  exceed  six  per  cent.,  for  the  payment  of 
$10,000,000  of  treasury  notes,  which  the  administra- 
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tlon  of  President  Buchanan  had  issued  at  twelve  per 
cent,  interest.  In  February,  1861,  he  first  saw  Abra- 
ham Lincoln,  then  president-elect,  at  Washington, 
D.  C,  and  from  that  time  until  Mr.  Lincoln's  death 
the  friendship  between  the  two  men  was  unbroken. 
When  Salmon  P.  Chase  resigned  the  U.  S.  senator- 
ship  from  Ohio  in  March,  1861,  to  enter  the  cabinet 
of  President  Lincoln  as  secretary  of  the  treasury, 
Mr.  Sherman  was  elected  his  successor.  When  the 
civil  war  broke  out  he  joined  some  of  the  Ohio 
troops  on  his  way  liome  from  Washington,  at  Harris- 
burg,  Pa.,  and  tendered  to  Gen.  Robert  Patterson 
his  own  aid  in  any  way  that  might  be  thought  con- 
sistent with  his  duties  as  senator,  and  forthwith 
served  as  the  general's  aide-de-camp  without  pay  un- 
til the  meeting  of  congress  in  July,  1861.  AVhen  con- 
gress came  together,  besides  the  strenuous  support 
■which  he  gave  to  war  measures,  he  did  not  lose  sight  of 
those  reforms  in  the  disbursement  of  government 
funds  which  he  had  advocated  in  the  bouse  of  rep- 
resentatives, but  introduced  a  bill  to  carry  them  out. 
At  the  close  of  the  session  he  returned  to  Ohio,  and 
prior  to  December,  1861,  had  recruited  upon  liis  own 
plan  and  largely  at  his  own  e.xpen.se,  for  the  U.  S. 
government,  two  regiments  of  infantry,  a  squadron 
of  cavalry,  and  a  battery  of  artillery,  comprising 
men  of  as  good  material  as  ever  enlisted  for  the  war. 

Resuming  and  retain- 
ing his  seat  in  the  U.  S. 
senate,  by  the  advice 
of  President  Lincoln 
and  Secretary  Chase 
(for  it  had  beenhis  pur- 
pose to  resign  it  and  of- 
fer his  services  to  the 
government  as  a  sol- 
dier), at  the  close  of 
1861 ,  he  was  prominent 
and  laborious  in  his 
oversight  of  the  pub- 
lic finances  and  in  his 
endeavor  not  only  to 
provide  for  the  sup- 
port of  the  armies  in 
the  field,  but  to  main- 
tain and  strengthen 
the  public  credit.  He 
.sternly  resisted  an  at- 
tempt to  increase  the 
pay  of  members  of 
congress.  On  the  sen- 
ate committee  of  fin- 
ance, much  of  his  time 
was  absorbed  in  hearing  and  in  proposing  amendments 
to  the  tax  bills,  many  of  which  were  of  tlie  most  im- 
portant character.  He  voted  for  some  of  these,  as  a 
temporary  expedient  to  raise  money  for  revenue,  al- 
though he  considered  them  as  indefensible  in  princi- 
ciple.  He  took  a  leading  part  in  pressing  that  clause 
of  the  bill  to  issue  U.  S.  treasury  notes  which  made 
them  legal  tender,  and  when  the  bill  reached  the 
senate  he  was  the  cliief,  if  not  the  only,  advocate  of 
that  policy,  both  in  the  committee  on  finance  and  on 
the  floor  of  the  senate.  In  the  summer  of  1862,  at 
the  request  of  Secretary  Chase,  he  took  charge  of 
the  national  banking  bill,  making  the  only  speech 
in  the  senate  in  its  favor,  and  prior  to  its  passage, 
although  it  was  before  the  senate,  oif  and  on,  for  ten 
days.  He  advocated,  however,  imposing  upon  the 
banks  severe  burdens  of  taxation,  holding  it  as  indis- 
]iensable  that  they  should  not  only  pay  the  expenses 
<jf  their  administration,  liut  also  make  a  liberal  con- 
tribution to  the  government.  During  the  continu- 
ance of  the  war  he  often  visited  the  soldiers  on  the 
field.  After  the  war,  and  when  he  had  been  re- 
elected as  senator,  he  became  chairman  of  the  senate 
committee  on  finance  when  Mr.  Fessenden  of  Maine 


was  appointed  secretary  of  the  treasury,  but  volun- 
tarily surrendered  the  position  to  Mr.  Fe.ssenden 
wlien  the  latter  gentleman  returned  to  the  senate. 
His  opposition  to  the  issue  of  six  per  cent,  bonds  to 
pay  off  the  floating  public  debt  and  liabilities  was 
very  earnest,  and  he  has  never,  it  is  declared,  enter- 
tained a  doubt  that  if  the  policy  he  then  recom- 
mended had  been  adopted  the  whole  of  the  seven- 
thirty  notes  and  the  floating  indebtedness  might  have 
been  funded  with  a  five  per  cent.  bond.  His  speeches 
on  funding  the  public  debt,  delivered  in  the  senate 
Apr.  9  and  May  23,  1866,  covered  the  whole  groimd, 
in  re,  and  attracted  the  attention  of  the  country. 
He  was,  however,  almost  alone  in  his  opposition 
to  the  act,  which  was  finally  passed,  autliorizing  a  six 
per  cent.  bond.  Mr.  Fessenden  served  through  this 
session  as  chairman  of  the  senate  finance  committee, 
and  then  resigned  the  position  to  Mr.  Sherman. 
Henceforth  the  latter  was  distinctively  and  positively 
identified  with  the  various  financial  measures  of  con- 
gress. He  can  fairly  claim  to  ha  ve  been  the  author  of 
the  refunding  act,  and  to  have  taken  the  most  promi- 
nent part  in  the  difl:'erent  financial  bills  which  became 
laws.  In  1870 the  refundingact  wasadopted  .sidistan- 
tially  as  he  had  proposed  it,  but  without  the  features  re- 
lating to  the  resumption  of  specie  payments  which  he 
had  advocated.  The  senator  supported  the  tariff  of 
1867,  was  largely  instrumental  in  framing  and  passing 
the  several  acts  repealing  internal  revenue  taxes,  and 
reducing  them  to  a  low  rate  on  whiskey,  tobacco, 
etc.  When  the  "  Credit  Mobilier  "  investigation  was 
set  on  foot  by  congress,  Mr.  Sherman  was  attacked 
by  certain  newspapers  in  Ohio  because,  as  it  was 
said,  he  had  amassed  great  wealth  from  the  war,  and 
must  have  made  it  improperly.  These  charges  he 
met  on  the  spot  hy  two  letters,  the  one  addressed  to 
the  Cincinnati  "Enquirer,"  and  the  other  to  Judge 
Welcker,  of  Ohio.  The  letters,  sustained  as  they 
were  by  vohuitary  declarations  from  political  adver- 
saries in  his  state,  squelched  these  accusations  at 
once,  and  the  allegations  have  not  since  been  re- 
peated, save  as  a  mere  imputation  founded  upon 
false  estimates  of  Mr.  Sherman's  property.  In  De- 
cember, 1874,  he  initiated  at  Washington  the  move- 
ment for  the  restunption  of  specie  payments,  and 
was  chosen  to  the  U.  S.  senate  for  the  tliird  time. 
Through  the  long  financial  discussions  that  followed 
and  paved  the  way  to  specie  payments,  Mr.  Shennan 
never  wavered  nor  lost  courage.  In  the  presidential 
campaign  of  1876  he  made  an  able  speech  at  Mari- 
etta, O.,  which  supplied  speakers  and  writers  the 
country  through  with  facts  and  figures  upon  the 
subject.  After  the  election  he  was  one  of  the  cele- 
brated "visiting  committee"  sent  to  the  state  of 
Louisiana  to  watch  the  counting  of  votes.  President 
Hayes  was  inaugurated  JIarch  4,  1877,  and  at  once 
appointed  Senator  Sherman  his  secretary  of  the  V.  S. 
treasury.  ]Mr.  Sherman  forthwith  took  measures  to 
hasten  the  sale  of  the  four  and  a  half  percent,  bonds 
for  refunding  piu'poses,  and  made  a  contract  with 
certain  bankers  to  sell  $3,000,000,000.  which  he  found 
outstanding  at  his  assum]ition  of  otlice;  and  although 
when  he  became  .secretary  but  $00,000,000  liad  been 
disposed  of, before  July  1,1877,  .?'3on,000,000  had  been 
taken,  of  which  flo.OOO.OOOwere  ajiplied  to  resump- 
tion purposes.  He  then  withdrew  the  balance  of  the 
bonds  from  the  bankers.  By  these  and  other  opera- 
tions, in  less  than  six  months  he  so  raised  the  credit 
of  the  cotuitry.  at  home  and  abroad,  that  he  was 
enabled  to  sell  four  per  cent,  bonds  at  par,  and  also 
to  exact  from  the  bankers  who  took  the  loan  a  con- 
dition that  they  should  open  it  to  the  public,  in  order 
that  all  might  share  in  the  benefit  likely  to  accrue 
from  the  purchases.  He  had,  in  the  meanwhile, 
secured  at  least  $20,000,000  for  resumption  pur- 
poses. Books  of  subscription  to  this  loan  were 
opened  throughout  the  United  States  immediately, 
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and  before  thirty  days  bad  gone  by  more  than  $75,- 
000,000  of  bonds  hud  been  sold,  of  which  |25,000,000 
were  reserved  for  purposes  of  resumiitiou.  Wlien 
congress  met  (1877-78)  the  secretary  had  to  contend 
with  an  opposition  to  his  policy  that  caused  much 
depression  in  the  jiublic  credit,  but  he  persevered  in 
it,  and  although  before  the  18th  of  January,  1879, 
the  day  fixed  by  law  for  resumption,  the  opposition 
to  liis  policy  had  assumed  the  form  of  personal  hos- 
tility in  the  fruitless  endeavor  to  convict  him  of  po- 
litical malversation  during  the  visit  to  I^oulsiaua  in 
1877,  he  had  accumidated  in  the  U.  S.  treasury 
$140,000,000  in  gold  six  months  before  that  day. 
The  detailed  record  of  measures  by  whicli  the  legal- 
tender  notes  of  the  government  reached  a  par  value, 
and  by  which  specie  resumption  became  an  accom- 
plished fact  at  tlie  time  fixed  for  it,  exhibit  the  man 
under  whose  lead  this  was  done  as  a  financier  of  the 
highest  order.  So  marked  was  the  conviction  of  this 
fact  that  the  board  of  trade  in  New  York  city  recog- 
nized his  services  in  the  achievement  by  authorizing 
his  portrait  to  be  hung  upon  the  walls  of  Iheir  build- 
ing, a  compliment  which  has  been  bestowed  u|)on 
no  other  financier  since  the  days  of  Alexander  Ham- 
ilton. At  once,  upon  the  resumption  of  siieeie  pay- 
ments, the  secretary  put  into  execution  fresh  meas- 
ures for  the  refunding  of  the  remainder  of  govern- 
ment indeljtedness,  and  so  successful  were  his  efforts 
that  at  the  end  of  two  years  he  was  able  to  say  that 
in  that  time  he  had  refunded  nearly  .i;S.")0,00b,O()0, 
making  a  saving  in  annual  interest  of  if;  1."), 000, 000. 
In  1880  Mr.  Sherman  was  a  candidate  for  the  presi- 
dential nomination  before  the  national  republican 
convention  at  Chicago,  111.,  his  name  being  ])rcsent- 
ed  to  the  convention  by  .James  A.  Garfield,  of 
Ohio,  to  whom  the  nomination  ullimately  came.  In 
1887  he  was  re-elected  to  the  U.  S.  senate  from  the 
state  of  his  birth  and  residence.  He  received  229 
votes  on  the  first  ballot  for  republican  presidential 
nominee  at  the  nalional  convention  of  ISSS,  and  2-19 
on  the  second  ballot.  Senator  Slierman's  home  is 
still  at  Jlansfield,  O.,  in  a  large  ]iark,  surrounded 
by  twenty  acres  of  lawn.  lie  has  an  exten.sive  pri- 
vate library,  miscellaneous  in  its  makeup,  but  ample 
in  some  departments,  viz.,  those  of  finance,  Amer- 
ican biography,  and  the  civil  war.  The  senator  has 
been  a  great  traveler,  both  at  home  and  abroad,  and 
has  met  luany  of  the  most  prominent  and  distin- 
guished of  Europeans.  In  1892,  after  an  exciting 
contest,  Mr.  Sherman  was  again  chosen  senator  for 
the  term  ending  March,  1899.  "The  Life  and  Pub- 
lic Services  of  John  Sherman  "  is  a  succinct  record, 
issued  in  1886  by  B.  P.  Poore  ;  "John  Sherman, 
What  He  Has  Said  and  Done;  Life  and  Public  Ser- 
vices," by  Kev.  S.  A.  Bronson,  was  published  at  Co- 
lumbus, O.,  the  same  j-ear.  The  senator  has  himself 
published:  "Selected  Speeches  and  Reports  on  Fi- 
nance and  Taxation,  1859-78  "  (Kew  York,  1879). 

McCRABY,  George  Washington,  secretary 
of  war,  was  born  in  Evausville,  Ind.,  Aug.  29,  1835. 
At  this  period  the  state  of  Iowa  had  not  been  formed 
out  of  what  was  to  be  Wisconsin  territory,  a  part  of 
which  it  became  July  3,  1836,  being  organized  into 
the  "Territory of  Iowa"  June  3.  1838,  and  admitted 
into  the  Union  as  a  state  Dec.  28,  184(5.  It  was  just 
about  the  time  when  Iowa  assimied  its  territorial  po- 
sition that  the  McCrary  family  removed  thither.  As 
the  boy  grew  up  he  went  "to  the  nearest  public 
school,  and  from  there  to  an  academy,  and  eventu- 
ally settled  down  in  Keokuk,  la.,  where  he  began  to 
study  law,  and  where  he  was  admitted  to  practice  at 
the  bar  when  lie  was  twenty-one  years  of  age.  As 
was  nearly  always  the  case  in  the  new  statesrbright, 
intelligent  and  educated  young  men  were  in  demand 
for  public  positions,  and  within  a  year  after  he  had 
begun  practice,  Mr.  McCrary  was  elected  a  member 
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of  the  state  legislature.  In  1861  he  was  elected  to 
the  state  senate,  where  he  remained  until  1865, being 
chairman  of  the  committee  on  military  affairs  during 
the  whole  period  of  the  civil  war.  In  1868  he  was 
elected  a  member  of  congress  on  the  republican 
ticket,  and  was  re-elected  for  each  successive  term 
until  1877.  He  opposed  going  "behind  the  returns" 
in  the  case  of  the  electoral  commission  and  its  in- 
vestigations with  regard  to  the 
Louisiana  and  Florida  electoral 
votes  for  president.  He  took 
a  great  interest  in  the  whole 
question,  having  been  the  in- 
troducer of  the  bill  which  was 
laid  before  congress  in  Decem- 
ber, 1876,  and  whose  passage 
resulted  in  the  organization  of 
the  electoral  commis-sion.  Mr. 
McCrary  strongly  u|iheld  the 
repul)liean  side  of  the  electoral 
question,  and  on  the  decision 
rendered  by  the  commission  in 
favor  of  that  side,  resulting  in 
the  declaration  that  Ruther- 
ford B.  Hayes  had  been  elect- 
ed president,  Mr.  McCrary  was 
appointed  by  him  secretary 
of  war,  his  commission  dating 
from  March  12,  1877.  In  De- 
cember, 1879,  he  was  appointed  .iudge  of  the  Ignited 
States  circuit  court,  and  resigned  his  cabinet  ollice 
to  accept  that  posiilon.  In  188-t  he  resigned  his  cir- 
cuit judgeship.  He  .settled  in  Kansas  City,  Mo., 
where  he  continued  to  practice  law  up  tothe  timeof 
his  death,  being  also  general  consulting  counsel  of 
the  Atchison,  Topeka  and  Santa  Fe  Railroad  Com- 
]>any.  Jlr.  JlcCrary  published  in  Chicago,  in  1875, 
"  The  American  Law  of  Elections."  He  died  June 
23,  ISOO. 

RAMSEY,  Alexander,  secretary  of  war  and 
governor  of  Minnesota  (1862-64),  was  born  near  Har- 
risburg.  Pa.,  Sept.  8,  1815.  He  received  a  common- 
school  education,  and  at  the  age  of  twenty-three  be- 
came a  clerk  in  the  office  of  the  register  of  Dauphin 
county.  Pa.  Early  in  life  he  became  prominent  in 
politics,  and  in  1841  was  elected  clerk  of  the  Pennsyl- 
vania house  of  representatives.  From  1843  to  1847 
he  served  in  congress  as  a  whig.  In  1848  he  was 
chairman  of  the  whig  state  central  committee  of 
Pennsylvania,  and  aided  greatly 
in  securing  the  election  of  Gen. 
Taylor  to  the  presidency.  In  1849 
he  was  appointed  governor  of  Min- 
nesota territory,  and  tilled  that 
office  for  four  years.  While  gov- 
ernor he  arranged  for  the  cession 
of  large  tracts  of  lands  by  the 
Sioux  Indians,  and  also  concluded 
important  treaties  with  the  Chip- 
pewas.  Upon  the  expiration  of 
his  term  as  governor  he  became 
a  citizen  of  St.  Paul,  and  in  185."> 
was  elected  mayor  of  that  city. 
He  was  one  of  the  first  members 
of  the  republican  party  in  the 
northwest,  and  in  1860  became 
governor  of  the  state.  He  was 
re-elected  governor  in  1862,  serv- 
ing until  1864,  and  was  ranked 
as  one  of  the  ablest  and  mo.st  energetic  of  the  war 
governors.  He  heartily  and  promptly  co-operated 
with  President  Lincoln  in  all  the  movements  for  the 
suppression  of  the  rebellion.  He  was  elected  U.  S. 
senator  in  1863,  taking  his  seat  in  1864,  and  was  re- 
elected in  1869.  During  his  twelve  years  of  service 
he  proved  a  most  useful  and  capable  member  of  the 
senate.     During  a  portion  of  the  administration  of 
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President  Hayes  he  filled  the  office  of  secretary  of 
war.  He  was  appointed  to  a  place  on  the  Utah 
commission  by  President  Arthur  when  that  body 
■was  created  by  congress,  and  served  as  a  member  of 
it  for  several  years.  He  is  now  a  resident  of  St.  Paul. 
In  1889  he  was  made  president  of  the  Germania 
Bank  of  that  city,  and  he  is  also  largely  interested 
in  raan,y  other  important  business  enterprises.  Few 
men  have  had  a  more  varied  otHcial  career,  and  his 
has  been  marked  throughout  by  honesty,  ability,  and 
unswerving  devotion  to  public  duty. 

GOrr,  Nathan,  Jr. ,  secretary  of  the  navy,  was 
born  at  Clarksburg.  Va.,  Feb  9, '1843.  Added  to 
natural  ability,  he  took  advantage  of  wealth  and  so- 
cial position  and  acquired  a  thorough  education, 
beginning  in  the  public  schools  and  graduating  from 
the  University  of  the  City  of  New  York.  He  studied 
law  and  at  tlie  age  of  twenty-two  was  admitted  to 
the  bar.  In  June,  1861,  he  enli-sted  in  the  third  regi- 
ment Virginia  volunteer  infantry; 
served  as  lieutenant,  also  as  adju- 
tant of  the  regiment,  and  as  ma- 
jor of  the  4th  Virginia  volunteer 
cavalry.  At  the  close  of  the  war 
he  re-entered  his  law  office  and 
continued  to  practice  successfully. 
He  at  once  entered  upon  a  politi- 
cal career  that  brought  his  name 
prominently  before  the  public, 
not  only  in  his  own  state,  but 
throughout  tlie  nation,  being  a 
conspicuous  figure  in  the  state  and 
national  republican  conventions. 
In  1807  he  was  elected  a  member 
of  the  legislature  and  took  an  ac- 
tive part  in  the  legislation  of  those 
troublous  times.  In  1868  he  was 
appointed  U.  S.  attorney  for  the 
district  of  West  Virginia,  to  which 
])osition  he  was  reappointed  in 
1873,  1876  and  1880.  In  1870  he 
was  nominated  for  congress  in  the 
first  West  Virginia  district  and  was 
elected.  He  was  also  elected  in 
1874.  In  187G  he  was  a  candidate  for  governor  of 
West  Virginia,  but  was  defeated  by  H.  M.  Matthews. 
He  resigned  the  position  of  district  attorney  in  Jan- 
uary, 1881,  to  accept  that  of  secretary  of  the  navy  ten- 
dered by  President  Hayes  in  March,  1881.  President 
Garfield  reappointed  him  district  attorney  for  West 
Virginia,  which  position  he  again  resigned  in  Jidy, 
1882.  He  was  elected  to  the  forty-eighth,  forty-ninth 
and  fiftieth  congresses,  and  served  on  the  naval  and 
other  important  committees  with  ability.  In  1890  he 
again  became  a  candidate  for  governor.  The  vote  was 
very  close;  charges  of  fraud  were  made,  and  upon  in- 
vestigation the  office  was  awarded  to  Mr.  Fleming, 
Mr.  Golf's  opponent. 

THOMPSON,  Richard  Wigginton,  secretary 
of  tlie  navy,  was  born  in  Culpepcr  county.Va.,  June 
9,  1809.  After  receiving  an  excellent  education  he 
went  to  Kentucky,  when  he  was  about  twentv-three 
years  of  age,  and  in  Louisville  obtained  a  position  as 
storekeeper's  clerk.  He  remained  there  a  short 
time,  when  he  went  to  Lawrence  comity.  Ind., 
where  he  taught  school.  He,  however,  again  went 
into  business,  devoting  his  leisure  time  to  studying 
law,  and  with  such  success  that  in  1834  lie  was"  ad- 
mitted to  the  bar.  He  now  settled  in  Bedford.  Ind., 
where  he  began  to  jiracticehis  profession,  and  at  the 
same  time,  from  1834  to  1838,  he  served  in  both 
houses  of  the  legislature,  being  also,  for  a  short 
time,  president  pro  te7n.  of  the  state  .senate,  and  acting 
Heuteuant-governor.  In  1840  Mr.  Thompson  was  a 
presidential  elector  on  the  whig  ticket,  and  support- 
ed Gen.  Harrison  by  pen  and  voice  with  great  zeal. 


He  was  elected  to  congress  and  served  in  1841-43, 
and  the  following  year' was  a  candidate  for  elector 
on  the  Clay  ticket,"  but  was  defeated.  In  1847-49  he 
was  again  in  congress,  but  declined  a  renomination. 
Presiclent  Taylor  otfered  him  the  Austrian  mi.ssion, 
and  Fillmore  the  recordership  of  the  land  office,  but 
he  declined  botli,  as  he  did  also  a  seat  on  the  bench 
of  the  court  of  claims,  urged  upon  him  by  President 
Lincoln.  In  1864  Mr.  Thompson  was  presidential 
elector  on  the  republican  ticket,  and  in  1868  and 
1876  he  was  a  delegate  to  the  republican  national 
conventions.  On  the  last  occasion  he  nominated 
Oliver  P.  Morton  for  the  presidency.  In  1867-69  he 
was  judge  of  the  18tli  circuit  of  the  state  of  Indiana. 
On  March  13,  1877,  Judge  Thompson  became  a  mem- 
ber of  President  Hayes's  cabinet,  holding  the  port- 
folio of  secretary  of  the  navy.  He  continued  to  hold 
this  office  during  nearly  the  whole  of  that  adminis- 
tration, but  resigned  in  1881,  to  accept  the  position 
of  chairman  of  the  American  committee  of  the  Pan- 
ama C'anal  Company,  being  also  a  director  of  the 
Panama  Kailroad.  Judge  Thompson  acquired  a 
reputation  for  his  understanding  of  party  principles 
and  his  ability  to  w  rite  political  platforms,  many  of 
which  were  of  his  composition.  He  published"  The 
Pa]iacy  and  the  Civil  Power"  (New  York,  1876); 
and  a  "Hi-story  of  the  Tariff"  (Chicago,  1888). 

SCHURZ,  Carl,  secretary  of  the  interior,  was 
born  at  Li  blur,  near  Cologne,  Prussia,  March  3,  1839. 
He  was  educated  at  the  Gymnasium  of  Cologne,  and 
the  University  of  Bonn,  entering  the  latter  in  1846. 
Being  concerned  in  the  luiblication  of  a  revolution- 
ary journal  during  the  troubles  of  1848,  he  was 
forced  to  fly  frcmi  Bonn  in  consequence  of  the  failure 
of  an  insurrection  he  had  been  instrumental  in  fer- 
menting, and  entered  the  revolutionary  army  in  the 
south  of  Germany,  and  took  part  in  the  defence  of 
Kastadt,  escaping  to  Switzerland  on  the  surrender  of 
this  fortress,  returning  secretly  to  Germany.  On  the 
night  of  Nov.  6,  1830,  he  succeeded  in  liberating  his 
friend  and  former  editorial  partner  from  the  fortress 
of  Spandau,  and  together  they  reached  Scotland,  go- 
ing thence  to  Paris,  where,  during  the  spring  of  1851, 
Schurz  acted  as  correspondent  for  several  German 
journals.  Later  in  that  year  he 
removed  to  London,  wliere  he  was 
a  teacher,  married,  and  came  to 
America,  locating  first  in  Philadel- 
phia, but  settling  finally  in  1855,  in 
Madison,  Wis.  Entering  politics 
and  connecting  himself  with  the 
newly  formed  republican  party, 
as  early  as  1856  he  was  known  as 
an  effective  orator  through  the 
speeches  he  had  made  in  the  Ger- 
man language,  being  one  of  the 
most  potent  factors  in  turning  the 
German  element  in  thestate  against 
the  extension  of  slavery.  He  was 
an  unsuccessful  candidate  for  lieu- 
tenant-governor of  his  adopted 
state  in  1857.  and  took  part  in 
the  senatorial  canvass  in  Illinois 
between  Douglas  and  Lincoln, 
making  his  lirst  political  speech  in  English,  which 
was  widely  circulated  as  a  campaign  document. 
He  next  established  himself  in  the  practice  of  law  at 
Milwatikee,  Imt  made  many  electioneering  tours 
throughotit  the  country.  He  was  a  member  of  the 
national  republican  convention  of  1860,  and  had 
great  influence  in  shaping  its  ])latforin,  particularly 
that  part  which  related  to  the  citizens  of  foreign 
birth.  In  the  subsequent  campaign  he  spoke  both 
in  English  and  German,  and  when  Jlr.  Lincoln  be- 
came president,  Schurz  was  sent  as  minister  to  Spain, 
but  resigned  his  post  in  December,  1861,  to  enter  the 
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army.  He  was  made  brigadier-general  of  volun- 
teers in  Ajiril,  1803,  and  tooli  command  of  a  division 
in  the  corps  of  Gen.  Franz  Sigel.  He  distingiiislied 
himself  at  the  second  battle  of  Bull  Run,  and  was 
commissioned  major-general  of  volunteeis  on  March 
14,  1863,  and  liad  command  of  a  division  of  O.  O. 
Howard's  corps  and  tooli  part  in  tlie  battles  of  C'han- 
cellorsville  (May  2,  18();3),  Gettysburg,  Fredericks- 
burg and  C'liattanooga.  After  llie  close  of  the  war, 
President  Johnson  sent  Gen.  Schurz  tlirough  tlie 
southern  states  to  inquire  into  the  workings  of  tlie 
Freedmen's  Bureau.  In  1868  he  was  temporary 
chairman  of  the  convention  which  nominated  Gen. 
Grant  for  the  presidency,  and  became  one  of  his 
most  active  supporters  during  the  subsequent  cam- 
paign. In  .laniiary,  1869,  he  was  chosen  L'.  S.  .sen- 
ator from  Mis.sonri  for  the  term  ending  in  1875. 
With  Senator  Sumner  he  vigorously  opposed  some 
of  President  Grant's  measures,  and  m  1873  jiresided 
over  the  convention  which  nominated  iMr.  Greeley 
for  the  presidency.  Subsequently,  in  the  senate,  he 
took  an  active  part  in  favor  of  resuming  specie  ]i!iy- 
ments,  and  against  the  retention  by  the  goverMnicnt 
of  U.  S.  troops  in  the  southern  stales.  ^lany  of  the 
members  of  the  "  liberal  party  "  attiliated  with  the 
democrats  after  the  election  ot  1873,  but  in  1876  Jlr. 
Schurz  supported  Gen.  Hayes,  who,  after  his  elec- 
tion called  Jlr.  Schurz  into  his  cabinet  as  secretary 
of  the  interior.  He  introduced  competitive  exam- 
inations for  |)ositions  in  the  service  and  ]U'ovided  for 
the  protection  of  the  forests  on  the  public  domain, 
but  his  treatment  of  the  Indians  provoked  criticism. 
After  the  clo.se  of  the  Hayes  administration,  Mr. 
Schnrz  became  editor  of  the  "Evening  Post"  in 
New  York,  and  remainedin  this  position  until  1884. 
In  the  presidential  canvass  of  1884,  1888,  and  1893 
he  supported  the  candidacy  of  Mr.  Cleveland.  In 
1888  he  visited  Europe  and  was  cordially  received 
by  Prince  Bismarck  and  other  German  leaders.  Mr. 
Schurz  has  pulilislicd  a  volume  of  "  S|)eeches " 
(Philadelphia,  1861);  a  "Life  of  Henry  Clay"  (Bos- 
ton, 1887),  and  "Abraham  Lincoln;  An  Essay" 
(Boston,  1891).  His  contributions  to  periodical  liter- 
ature have  been  fre((uent. 

DE'VENS,  Charles,  attorney-general,  was  born 
at  Charlestuwu,  .Middlesex  Co.,  Mass.,  Apr.  4,  1830, 
the  .son  of  Charles  and  Mary  Lithgow  Devens,  and 
grandson  of  Richard  Devens,  a  revolutiotiary  patriot. 
His  maternal  grandfather  was  Col.  Arthur  Lithgow, 
of  Augusta,  Me.  The  subject  of  this  sketch,  after 
completing  his  academic  education,  entered  Harvard, 
from  which  he  was  graduated  in  1838.  He  subse- 
quently studied  law  in  the  Harvard  Law  School,  and 
afterward  with  Hubbard  &  Watts  of  Boston.  In 
1841  he  was  admitted  to  the  bar,  and  at  once  began 
the  practice  of  his  profession  at  Northfield,  later're- 
moving  to  Greenlield.  In  1848-49  he  served  as  a 
member  of  the  state  senate,  and  from  the  latter  vear 
until  18.53  as  U.  S.  marshal  for  the  district  of  Slas 
sachusetts.  Mr.  Devens  resumed  the  practice  of  his 
profession  in  1854,  and  settled  at  Worcester,  JIass., 
where  he  has  since  resided.  When  the  civil  war 
broke  out  he  enlisted  in  the  cause  of  the  Union,  and 
on  Apr.  19,  1861,  was  unanimously  elected  major 
of  the  3d  battalion  rifles — three  full  companies, 
with  which  he  at  once  proceeded  to  the  front.  On 
July  26th  of  the  same  year,  Maj.  Devens  was  made 
colonel  of  the  15th  regiment  Massachusetts  volun 
teers.  He  was  brevetted  brigadier-general  during 
the  siege  of  Yorktown,  and  took  command  of  a 
brigade  in  Couch's  division,  Keye's  4th  armj'  corps. 
Gen.  Devens  was  severely  wounded  at  the  battle  of 
Fiijr  Oaks,  but  would  not  leave  the  field  until  the 
fall  of  night  terminated  the  hostilities  for  the  day. 
At  the  battle  of  Antietam  his  horse  was  shot  from 
under  him,  and  for  gallant  conduct  while  in  com- 
mand of  a  brigade  at  Fredericksburg,  he  was  com- 


plimented by  the  general  commanding  the  division. 
At  the  request  of  Gen.  Grant,  Gen.  Devens  in  April, 
1865,  was  commissioned  major-general  by  brevet  for 
gallantry  and  good  conduct  at 
the  capture  of  Richmond.  He 
was  mustered  out  of  service  at 
his  own  request,  at  Washing- 
ton, in  .lune,  1866,  after  a  bru- 
liaut  military  career  of  live 
years  and  three  mouths.  "The 
members  of  the  U.  S.  senate 
and  house  of  representatives 
from  Ma.ssachusetts  united  in 
signing  a  recommendation  that 
he  should  be  retained  in  the 
reorganization  of  the  regular 
army,  and  though  the  compli- 
ment was  a  very  high  one,  it 
was  not  presented,  as  Gen.  Dev- 
ens wished  to  resume  the  prac- 
tice of  his  profession."  He 
was  elected  national  command- 
er of  the  G.  .v.  R.  to  succeed 
Gen.   Burnside,   and   has   also 

served  as  conunander  of  tlu'  Military  Order  Loyal 
Legi<m  of  Massachusetts,  as  well  as  of  the  military 
societies  of  the  army  of  the  Potomac  and  of  the 
James,  and  of  the  ()lh  army  corps.  In  1867  Gov. 
Bullock  appointed  Gen.  Devens  one  of  the  judges  of 
the  superior  court  of  .Massachusetts,  and  in  187iJ 
Gov.  Washburu  made  him  one  ot  the  judges  of  the 
supreme  court.  On  March  10,  1877,  he  became  a 
member  of  President  Hayes's  cabinet,  taking  the 
portfolio  of  attornev-gcneral  of  the  United  States. 
Upon  returning  to  ^lassachnsetts  Gen.  Devens  was 
reappointed  to  the  supreme  bench  by  Gov.  Long. 
He  is  distinguished  as  one  ot  the  ablest  of  the  vet- 
eran orators.  He  is  unmarried,  and  as  "soldier,  jurist, 
orator,  his  name  is  a  pride  to  the  commonwealth  of 
JIassaclnis<'t|s." 

KEY,  David  McKendree,  postmaster-general, 
was  born  in  Greene  county,  Tenn.,  Jan.  27,  1834.  He 
was  the  son  of  a  clergyman  of  small  means,  who  was 
unable  to  give  him  an  advanced  education,  but  in 
1845  he  entered  an  academy  of  his  native  state,  where 
he  was  graduated  four  years  later.  While  he  was 
receiving  liis  college  education 
Mr.  Key  had  also  devoted  much 
time  to  "the  study  of  law,  so  that 
he  was  prejiared  for  examina- 
tion when  he  was  graduated, 
and  was  immediately  admitted 
to  practice.  Three  years  later 
he  settled  in  Chattanooga, 
which  city  continued  to  be  his 
home  thereafter.  In  1856  Mr. 
Key  served  as  presidential 
elector,  and  again  in  1860. 
When  the  civil  war  broke  out 
he  was  opposed  to  the  plans  of 
the  seceding  states,  but  being 
in  the  minority  in  his  own 
neighborhood,  accepted  the 
appointment  of  lieutenant-col- 
onel of  a  Tennessee  regiment 
in  the  Confederate  army  and 
served  through  the  war.  Be- 
ing favorably  known  to  Andrew  Johnson,  when 
the  latter  became  president  Col.  Key  received  from 
him  a  free  pardon.  He  held  several  state  offices 
after  the  war,  and  in  1875  was  appointed  to  Andrew 
Johnson's  place  in  the  U.  S.  senate,  on  the  occasion 
of  the  death  of  the  latter.  He  served  until  1877, 
when  President  Hayes  appointed  him  postmaster- 
general,  a  position  which  he  retained  until  1880,  when 
he  was  appointed  judge  of  the  eastern  and  middle 
districts  of  Tennessee  and  resigned  from  the  cabinet. 
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BBADLEY,  'William  Czar,  lawyer,  was  born 
in  Westminster,  Vt.,  March  33,  1783.  the  son  of 
Stephen  Row  Bradley.  He  entered  Yale  College, 
but  did  not  graduate,  leaving  in  1796,  at  the  end  of 
his  freshman  year.  He  then  entered  the  law  office 
of  his  father,  and  in  1803  was  admitted  to  the  bar  and 
began  to  practise  in  Westminster.  Meanwhile,. in 
1800,  when  only  seventeen  years  of  age,  he  acted  as 
secretary  to  the  commissioners  of  bankruptcy,  and 
from  1804,  for  seven  years,  was  prosecuting  attorney 
for  Wyndham  county,  Vt.  He  was  elected  to  the 
lower  branch  of  the  legislature,  and  in  1813  was 
made  a  state  councilor.  In  the  following  year  he 
was  elected  a  member  of  congress  from  Vermont. 
In  1817  he' was  appointed  commissioner  of  the  Unit- 
ed States  under  the  treaty  of  Ghent,  and  held  that 
position  until  1833,  when  he  was  again  elected  a 
member  of  COTgrgss,  continuing  in  the  house  of  rep- 
resenlatiTeSTfntiri837.  He  then  retired  from  public 
life,  but  in  1850  was  elected  a  member  of  the  state 
senate  of  Vermont,  in  1856  was  a  presidential  elect- 
or, and  in  1857  was  a  member  of  the  state  constitu- 
tional convention.  He  was  in  the  practice  of  law 
for  fifty-six  years,  and  in  1858  took  a  formal  farewell 
of  the  bar  of  his  state.  He  died  in  Westminster,  Vt., 
March  3,  1867. 

CRAWFORD,  Thomas,  sculptor,  was  born  in 
New  York  city  March  23,  1814.  In  early  life  he 
showed  his  propensity  for  the  study  of  art,  was 
placed  in  the  studio  of  Frazer  and  Launitz,  well 
known  at  that  time,  and  made 
rapid  progress.  Here  he  began 
to  model  in  clay.  In  1834  he 
sailed  for  Italy,  where  he  stud- 
ied with  Thorwaldsen  who  pnt 
every  facility  in  the  way  of  the 
young  man  and  honored  him 
witli  his  friend.ship  and  instruc- 
tion mitil  he  left  Italy.  He 
made  a  number  of  busts,  among 
others  those  of  Com.  Hall,  Mr. 
Kenyon,  the  English  poet,  and 
Sir  ('liarles  Vaughan,  formerly 
British  minister  at  Washington. 
In  1839  he  designed  his  "Or- 
lilieus, "  which  was  purchased 
by  the  Boston  Athenreum.  This 
is  the  finest  production  of  his 
chisel,  and  it  is  reported  that 
Thorwaldsen  said  that  it  was 
the  most  classic  statue  then  in 
the  studios  of  Rome.  Mr.  Craw- 
ford's busts,  apart  from  their 
artistic  excellence,  are  said  to 
have  the  merit  of  being  strik- 
ing likenesses  of  their  originals. 
Some  of  his  other  celebrated 
works  are  busts  of  "Sappho" 
and  "  Vesta,"  "  The  Genius  of  Mirth,"  "  Adam  and 
Eve,"  "David  before  Saul,"  "Flora,"  "Christ  Dis- 
puting with  the  Doctors"  (a  bas  relief  containing 
twelve  figures)  and  numerous  other  bas  reliefs,  with 
three  statues  of  Washington,  each  differing  from  the 
other  in  sentiment  and  costume.  He  died  in  London, 
Eng.,  Oct.  16.  1857. 

BREARLEY,  David,  jurist,  was  born  near 
Trenton,  N.  J.,  June  11,  1741,  and  practiced  law  at 
Allentown  in  that  state.  AVhen  the  troubles  arose  be- 
tween the  American  colonics  and  Great  Britain, 
which  preceded  the  American  revolution,  he  was  ar- 
rested by  the  British  authorities  for  high  treason,  but 
was  set  free  by  a  mob  of  his  fellow-citizens.  Enter- 
ing the  revolutionary  army,  he  became  lieutenant- 
colonel  in  Maxwell's  brigade  of  the  Jersey  line,  and 
was  reported  to  be  a  brave  and  cool  officer.  In  June, 
1779,  he  left  the  service,  having  been  appointed  chief 
justice  of  New  Jersey,  although  but  thirty-four  years 


of  age.  In  the  convention  which  framed  the  consti- 
tution of  the  United  States,  Judge  Brearley  protested 
against  inequality  in  the  representation  of  the  states, 
and  opposed  any  joint  ballot  by  the  two  houses  of 
congress.  He  was  president  of  the  New  Jersey  con- 
vention which  ratified  the  constitution,  and  was  a 
presidential  elector  in  1788.  In  1789  he  resigned  the 
chief  justiceship  of  his  native  state  to  accept  the  ap- 
pointment of  judge  of  the  United  States  district 
court  for  New  Jersey.  He  was  one  of  the  compilers 
of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  prayer-book  of  1785,  and 
died  at  Trenton,  N.  J.,  Aug.  16,  1790. 

BETTS,  Frederic  Henry,  lawyer,  was  born 
at  Newburg,  Orange  Co.,  N.  Y.,  March  8,  1843. 
He  is  descended  on  his  father's  side  from  Thomas 
Betts,  one  of  the  original  founders  of  Guilford, 
Conn.,  and  Josiah  Rossiter,  as- 
sistant governor  of  Connecticut, 
and  on  his  mother's  side  from 
John  Eliot,  the  apostle  to  the 
Indians,  and  several  ancestors  of 
revolutionary  and  pre  -  revolu- 
tionary fame,  including  Govern- 
ors Wyllys  and  Leete  of  Con- 
necticut, and  Col.  Andrew  Ward 
who  commanded  a  detachment 
of  the  troops  which  cajitured 
Louisburg  in  1744.  He  was  grad- 
uated from  Yale  College,  1864. 
and  was  awarded  his  A.M.  from 
that  institution  in  1867.  In  1866 
he  was  graduated  from  Columbia 
College  Law  School,  and  imme- 
diately began  the  practice  of  his 
profession,  and  acquired  a  large 
practice.  In  1867  he  married  M. 
Louise,  daughter  of  John  F.  Hol- 
brook.  In  1872-73  he  was  counsel  for  the  New  York 
state  insurance  department.  Early  in  his  career  he 
had  placed  under  his  management  several  cases  of 
infringement  of  parents.  Becoming  deeply  engaged 
in  this  branch  of  his  profession,  he  afterward  "de- 
voted himself  largely  to  litigation  of  that  character, 
and  grew  distinguished  in  this  branch.  He  succeed- 
ed against  some  of  the  ablest  lawyers  of  the  day  in  a 
suit  against  the  Western  Union  TelcgrajA  Co.,  in 
which  the  validity  of  the  Simpson  patent  for  the 
submarine  cable  was  sustained,  and  has  been  coun- 
sel for  the  Edison  Electric  Light  Co.,  the  Westing- 
house  Air  Brake  Co.,  the  city  of  New  York,  the 
Baltimore  and  Ohio  Railroad  and  Telegraph  Co., 
the  Celluloid  Co..  and  other  large  corporations.  In 
1873  he  was  appointed  lecturer  on  patent  law  in  the 
law  department  of  Y.ale  University,  which  position 
he  retained  until  1884,  resigning  on  account  of  the 
pressure  of  his  professional  engagements.  In  1879 
he  published  a  pamphlet  on  the  "  Policy  of  the  Pat- 
ent Laws,"  and  is  the  author  of  the  "  Life  of  Joseph 
Henry,  the  distinguished  scientist  and  secretary  of 
Smithsonian  Institution,  shortly  to  be  published.  He 
has  taken  an  active  part  in  most  of  the  reform  move- 
ments in  the  city  of  New  York;  was  a  memljer  of 
the  republican  county  committee  1884-85;  of  the  citi- 
zen's committee  of  fifty  in  1883;  of  citizen's  commit- 
tee of  one  hundred  in  1883;  and  the  people's  munici- 
pal league  in  1890-91.  He  was  vicepresi<ient  of  the 
City  Reform  Club  and  of  the  Yale  Alunmi  Associa- 
tion, and  a  member  of  numerous  clubs  in  New  York 
city.  In  1875  he  founded  the  "Betts  Prize"  in  the 
law  department  of  Yale  University.  He  is  actively 
connected  with  church  work,  and  is  vestryman  in  St. 
George's  church,  N.  Y.,  and  superintendent  of  one  of 
the  mission  Sunday-schools.  He  is  an  admirer  of  art, 
and  possesses  a  valuable  collection  of  important  pic- 
tures and  old  engravings,  and  moreover,  is  a  diligent 
student  of  liter.ature  and  founder  of  several  .associa- 
tions for  the  propagation  of  culture  and  study. 
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GARFIELD,  James  Abram,  twentietli  presi- 
dent of  Iho  riiiled  f^l.-Ucs,  was  Ikh-ii  Nov.  19,  ]8;il, 
in  Bcdl'onl,  Oniniie  towiisliip,  {'uyalioi^ii  Co.,  O. 
Ho  was  the  younjrcst  son  of  Abram  and  Eliza 
(Ballon)  (Jai'licid,  the  laller  of  Fiencli  Hiiirne- 
not  stoek,  the  former  a  descendant  of  Kdwnrd  Gar- 
field, who  came  to  America  from  his  birthjilace  in 
Wales  in  the  same  ship  which  bronirht  over  the 
famous  Gov.  Winlhrop.  His  father  jiiircha-sed 
eighty  acres  of  forest  land  and  had  bcjiun  the  work 
of  clearinir  it,  Init  died  in  is:!;!,  when  yonni; Garfield 
was  only  eijihteen  months  old.  Tin'  motherdeter- 
mined  upon  keepinit  her  family  toi;etlier  and  under- 
took to  run  the  farm  with  the  assistance  of  her  eld- 
est .son  Thomas,  and  as  soon  as 
young  James  was  able  to  assist 
he  also  devoted  himself  to  farm 
labor,  and  as  lie  grew  older,  did 
his  full  share  of  the  work.  He 
also  chopjied  wood,  and  assisted 
in  bringing  money  for  the  family 
necessities.  At  one  time  he  had 
an  opportunity  to  go  on  the  Ohio 
canal  and  acceiit  a  place  as  driver 
at  $12  a  month.  Here  he  nearly 
lost  his  life  by  falling  overboard 
on  a  dark  night,  being  rescued 
with  great  difficulty.  This  gave 
him  enough  of  canalling  and  lie 
went  home,  where  he  had  a  severe 
fit  of  sickness.  On  recovering 
from  this  lie  attended  school  as 
much  as  was  practicable  in  Iiis 
neighborhood,  designing  to  fit 
himself  for  a  teacher.  He  was  now 
seventeen  years  old,  and  a  friend  induced  him  to  go  to 
Chester  aiid  attend  the  high  school.  At  the  end  of 
the  first  session  he  returned  liome  and  worked  until 
the  second  term  began,  when  he  went  back  to  school, 
and  at  the  close  of  Ihat  term  thought  himself  com- 
petent to  teach,  and  eagerly  sought  employment, 
but  he  was  considered  too  young  wherever  he  ap- 
plied. Finally,  he  had  the  oiiportunify  of  taking  a 
school  with  rather  a  bad  rejiutation,  near  his  home, 
atid  this  he  accepted,  although  the  rowdyism  of  the 
big  boys  was  likely  to  be,  and  was,  a  severe  trial. 
He  succeeded  in  conquering  fliem  and  came  out  with 
the  reputation  of  being  the  best  schoolmaster  who 
had  ever  taught  there."   In  the  spring  of  1850  he  re- 


turned to  the  seminary  at  Chester,  and  at  about  the 
.same  lime  ajipeared  to  experience  religion  and  joined 
the  ('am]ibelliles  or  Church   of  the  Discijiles.     The 
next  winter  he  lauglil  in  the  village  .school  at  War- 
rensville,  and  later  studied  at  Hiram,  Portage  Co., 
().,   where   in  three    years'  lime  he  tilled  himself 
to  enter  the  junior  class  of  Williams  College.  In  the 
■winter  of  18r)."),  during  a  vacation,  he  went  to  Korth 
Pownal,  Vt.,  where  lie  taught  a  \vriting-cla.ss,  and 
here  comes  in  an  instance  of  the  curious  series  of  co- 
incidences in  conneelion  with  the  name  of  Chester 
A.  Arthur,  afterward  vice-|iresiilenl  with,  and  suc- 
cessor to,  James  A.  Garfield.     To  begin  with,  the 
ancestors  of  both  were  Welsh;   the  earliest  ancestry 
of  Garfield  were   liorn  at  Cliester,  in  Wales;  young 
Gai-field  received  tlic  most   ini]ioi1ant   jiart  of  liis 
early  education  at  Chester  in  Oliio,  and  Chester  A. 
Arthur  and  him.self  both  taught  writing  in  the  same 
little  village  in  Vermont.     On  his  .second  winler  va- 
cation Garfield  visited  Troy,  and  was  offered  a  posi- 
tion in  one  of  the  schools  at  a  .salary  much  greater 
than  he  could  hope  to  earn  after  graduation  in  Ohio, 
but  he  refused  this  proposition,  desiring  to  continue 
liis  college  life.     He  made  his  first  political  speech 
in  support  of  the  nomination  of  John  C.  Fremont, 
the  standard-Iiearer  of  what  was  then,  in  1855-56,the 
new  republican  party.     In  the  latter  year  Garfield 
left  Williams  and  entered  Hiram  College  as  a  teacher 
of  ancient  languages  and  literature.     The  next  year 
he  was  made  president  of  the  college,  which  office 
he  continued  to  hold  until  1859,  when  he  was  elected 
to  represent  the  counties  of  Portage  and  Summit  in 
the  Ohio  state  .senate.     He  had  already,  in  1858,  en- 
tered his  name  as  a  student  in  a  law  firm  in  Cleve- 
land, and  had  carried  on  the  study  of  law  b}-  himself 
while  still  performing  his  official  functions  at  Hiram. 
In  the  .senate  he  proved  himself  industrious  in  the 
committee  work  and  also  an  alile  debater.     It  hap- 
pened that  when  Garfield  was   at  the  academy  at 
Chester,  he  made  the  acquaintance  of  Lucretia  Ru- 
dolph, the  daughter  of  a  ^Maryland  farmer,  who  was 
also  a  student,  and  a  refined,  intelligent,  and  affec- 
tionate girl.     They  were  married  in  18.')8.     As  seces- 
sion began  to  make  its  appearance  in  1860-61,  Mr 
Garfield  contributed  much  to  the  direction  of  public 
sentiment,  and  aided  in  preparing  for  the  national 
defence.     At  this  time  he  wrote  to  a  friend  :  "  I  re- 
gard my  life  as  given  to  my  country,  and  I  am  only 
anxious  to  make  as  much  of  it  as  possible  before  the 
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mortgage  on  it  is  foreclosed."  On  Aug.  14, 1861,  Gov. 
Dennison  offered  GarfieUl  the  lientenaut-colonelcy  of 
the  -i'id  regiment.  He  accepted  the  cummissiou  and  at 
once  began  to  organize  and  discipline  his  command, 
of  which,  when  it  was  ready  for  service,  he  was  made 
colonel.  In  December  he  reported  for  duty  to  Gen. 
Buell,  at  Louisville,  Ky.,  and  was  ordered  in  com- 
mand of  a  brigade  of  four  regiments  of  infantry  to 
drive  the  Confederates  under  Gen.  Humphrey  Mar- 
shall from  the  vallej'  of  the  Big  Sandy  river.  In  this 
he  succeeded,  defeating  Marshall  in  the  battle  of 
Little  Creek,  and  forcing  him  to  retreat  from  the 
state.  Garfield  was  now  commissioned  brigadier- 
general,  placed  in  command  of  the  20th  brigade,  and 


■was  sent  forward  to  join  Gen.  Grant,  who  was  fac- 
ing Albert  Sidney  .lohiislon  at  Pittstield.  He  reached 
the  field  of  Shiloh  with  hi.s  brigade  on  the  second 
day  of  the  battle,  aided  in  the  final  repulse  of  the 
enemy,  and  ne.xt  day,  with  Sherman,  took  part  in 
the  attack  on  the  enemy's  rear-guard.  The  follow- 
ing year  he  joined  the  Army  of  the  Cumberland, 
under  Rosecrans  whose  chief-of-staff  he  became.  In 
the  meantime,  in  the  autumn  previous,  he  had  served 
on  a  court  of  inquiry  and  on  the  conrt-martial  which 
tried  Gen.  Fitz  John  Porter,  and  wliose  verdict  was 
afterward  reversetl  b_v  a  court  of  inquiry,  compris- 
ing Maj.-Gen.  Schofield,  Maj.-Gen.  Perry  and  Maj.- 
Gen.  Getty.  In  1863  Garfield  was  ordered  by  Rose- 
crans to  make  a  report  with  regard  to  the  wisdom 
of  a  forward  movement,  and,  as  chief-of-staff,  Gar- 
field collated  the  written  opinions  of  the  seventeen 
generals  in  the  Army  of  the  Cumberland  and  sum- 
marized the  substance  of  the.se  opinions,  accompany- 
ing them  with  arguments  of  his  own,  the  report  al- 
together inducing  Rosecrans  to  move  forward,  con- 
trary to  the  opinions  of  most  of  his  generals,  in  the 
campaign  whicli  opened  the  way  for  the  advance  on 
Chattanooga.  In  the  battle  of  Chickamauga,  in 
which  the  Union  forces  were  badly  defeated,  Gar- 
field was  sent,  while  the  engagement  was  still  active, 
to  convey  dispatches  to  Thomas,  who,  on  being  ad- 
vised of  the  necessities  of  the  situation,  moved  his 
wing  of  the  army  forward  rapidly  and  succeeded  in 
saving  Rosecrans's  flying  forces.  This  occasion  was 
the  last  appearance  of  Gen.  Garfield  on  a  field  of  bat- 
tle. On  Dec.  5, 1863,  he  resigned  his  commission,  and 
went  to  take  his  seat  in  congress,  being  at  once  made 
a  member  of  the  military  committee  of  the  house,  a 
position  which  he  continued  to  hold  until  the  close 
of  the  war.  Garfield  justly  believed  that  his  jiath 
of  usefulness  to  the  comitry  lay  in  tlie  direction  of 
politics  rather  than  that  of  military  affairs.  He  soon 
became  known  in  the  house  as  a  powerful  speaker. 
His  first  speech  of  importance  in  the  house  of  repre- 
sentatives was  delivered  Jan.  38,  1864,  and  was  in 
favor  of  the  confiscation  of  rebel  property.  In 
March,  1864,  Garfield  spoke  on  free  commerce  be- 
tween the  states,  and  Jan.  13,  1865,  on  a  consti- 
tutional amendment  abolishing  slavery.     In  1865  he 


was  assigned  to  the  committee  on  ways  and  means, 
and  in  March,  1866,  made  an  elaborate  si)eeeh  on  the 
public  debt  and  specie  payments.  He  also  spoke  on 
the  revision  of  the  tarill  and  against  the  inflation  of 
the  currency.  December,  1867,  he  ]-eturned  to  the 
military  committee  as  chairman,  and  during  the  re- 
construction period  he  held  that  position.  In  Janu- 
ary, 1868,  Mr.  Gaifield  in  this  connection  delivered  a 
speech  in  which  he  sevcrelj'  criticised  the  action  of 
the  president  and  the  course  of  Maj.-Gen.  Hancock, 
at  that  time  n-.ilitary  governor  of  Te.\as  and  I>ouisi- 
ana,  and  more  particularly  the  latter's  celebrated 
"  Order  No.  40,"  by  which  Hancock  endeavored  to 
restore  judicial  proceedings  in  the  territory  under 
his  command  through  tlie  courts  which  existed  be- 
fore the  war,  and  through  which,  he  believed,  jus- 
tice could  be  obtained  for  all  the  people  with  the 
least  possible  friction.  Garfield  sustained  the  mo- 
tion to  impeach  President  Johnson,  and  throughout 
his  congressional  career  was  a  strictly  party  debater 
and  leader.  In  1868  he  made  an  argument  on  the 
currency  and  on  ta.xing  U.  S.  bonds.  In  the  neit 
congress  he  was  chairman  of  the  committee  on  bank- 
ing and  currency.  He  drafted  several  important 
bills,  and  in  1871-75  was  made  chairman  of  the  com- 
mittee on  appropriations.  In  1873  charges  of  cor- 
ruption were  made  against  Garfield  in  connection 
with  the  expo.sure  of  the  "Credit  Mobilier."  These 
charges  excited  earnest  discussion,  even  in  his  own 
congressional  district,  where  he  defended  himself 
with  great  force  and  determination  in  personal 
speeches  and  in  a  pamphlet.  He  succeeded  in  regain- 
ing his  re-nomination  and  re-election.  The  charges 
were  renewed  two  years  later,  but  again  he  succeeded, 
and  in  1876  and  1878  opposition  on  this  ground  was 
practicalljatanend,  but  the  "Credit  Mobilier  "inves- 
tigation and  the  "Salary  grab" 
resulted  in  a  tidal  wave  for  the 
democratic  party  in  the  election 
of  1874,  and  it  was  not  until  1877, 
when  Mr.  Blaine,  the  republican 
leader  of  the  house,  was  trans- 
ferred to  the  senate,  giving  Gar- 
field liis  opportvmity,  that  the 
leadership  descended  to  him  with- 
out opposition.  During  the  fol- 
lowing years  he  spoke  frequently 
on  important  measures,  such  as 
the  Bland  silver  bill,  the  protec- 
tive tariff',  and  on  the  passage  of 
appropriation  bills  without  polit- 
ical riders.  In  1880  he  was  elect- 
ed by  the  Ohio  legislature  U.  S.  senator  for 
six  years  from  Mai-ch  4, 1881.  In  the  repub- 
lican convention  at  Chicago,  June,  1880,  Mr. 
Garfield  appeared  in  behalf  of  the  claim  of 
John  Sherman  to  the  nomination  for  the 
presidency.  In  the  early  part  of  the  conven- 
tion his  advocacv  of  his  friend  seemed  to  be 
earnest  and  faithful,  but  as  the  ditficidty  of 
making  a  choice  became  more  obvious,  and 
the  necessity  for  the  selection  of  some  one 
outside  the  familiar  group  of  possible  candi- 
dates presented  itself,  the  confidence  of  the 
convention  began  to  center  in  James  A. 
Garfield  as  the  only  one  whose  nomination 
was  feasible.  Some  accused  him  of  selling 
out  Sherman  in  his  own  interest,  but  many 
of  those  present  afterward  remarked  the  almost  an- 
guished expression  of  James  A.  Garfield,  when  del- 
egation after  delegation  came  over  in  response  to  the 
annomicement  of  his  name,  and  when  at  last  the 
nomination  was  made,  it  is  said  that  he  was  entirely 
immanned  by  the  imexpccteduess  of  the  honor  and 
the  exciting  conditions  under  which  he  obtained  it. 
The  campaign  was  a  vigorous  one,during  which  the 
old  "  Credit  Mobilier"  charges  were  brought  up — of 
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course  by  the  democrats — and  tossed  back  and  forth 
betweeu  the  two  excited  parties.  Dissensions  in  the 
democratic  liarty  in  the  state  and  city  of  New  York 
and  tlie  allejied  traitorous  selling  out  of  democratic 
votes  for  the  presidency  in  exchange  for  republican 
help  in  llie  stale  and  local  offices  were  reasons  com- 
monly given  and  by  verj'  many  believed,  why  Gen. 
Hancock  was  defeated  and  James  A.  Garfield  elect- 
ed. Immediately  after  his  election  Gartield  found 
him.self  iu  the  midst  of  internal  dissensions  in  the  re- 
publican party  in  the  state  of  Xew  York,  there  be- 
ing formed  two  factious — the  stalwarts,  as  they  were 
called,  of  whicli  Senator  Conkling  mu.st  be  consid- 
en'd  the  active  leader,  and  the  half-breeds,  in  who.se 
interest  (4articld  appointed  "Sir.  William  II.  Kobert- 
'  sou,  Conkliug's  chief  iiolitical  enemy  in  the  state,  as 
collector  of  the  port  of  New  York.  The  brief  pres- 
idential career  of  Mr.  Garfield  was  destined  to  end 
in  a  tragedy.  On  July  2,  1881,  the  jiresident  had 
arranged  to  attend  the  commencement  exerci.ses  of 
Williams  College  and  also  to  make  a  somewhat  ex- 
tended trip  through  the  New  England  states.  He 
accordingly  went  to  the  station  in  Washington  of 
the  lialliniore  and  Potomac  Railroad,  accompanied 
by  his  secretary  of  state,  James  G.  Blaine.  The 
party  pa.ssed  through  the  door  which  opened  into 
the  ladies'  room,  where  a  few  people  were  waiting, 
and  among  them  was  a  man  who  afterward  jiroved 
to  be  Charles  Jules  Guiteau.  As  the  iiresideut, 
walking  arm-in  arm  with  his  .secretary,  pa.ssed  this 
man,  be  turned,  made  a  step  iu  their  direction  and, 
drawing  a  heavy  revolver  from  his  pocket,  pointed 
it  caretully  and  tired  deliberately  at  the  president. 
The  latter  said  nothing,  but  turned  and  with  a  sur- 
prised but  not  excited  look  ga/.ed  at  Guiteau.  Sec- 
retary Blaine  sprang  to  one  side.  Guiteau  recocked 
his  revolver  and  deliberately  tired  again  at  the  jire.s- 
ident,  who  fell  to  the  floor,  covered  with  blood. 
Guiteau  tied,  drojiping  his  pistol  as  lie  went,  but  was 
inunediately  cauglit.  Jleanwhile  the  ])resident 
neither  stirred  nor  spoke.  An  ambulance  was  sum- 
moned and  he  was  driven  to  the  executive  mansion, 
where  he  was  at  once  attended  by  the  best  physi- 
cians in  Washiugtou.  It  was  judged  by  them,  and 
more  particularly  by  Dr.  Bliss,  that  his  condition 
■was  so  critical  it  would  be  highly  dangercms  to  at- 
tempt to  probe  f(n'  the  ball.  To  these  physicians 
the  death  of  the  president  seemed  very  near,"  but,  as 
not  altogether  unfrequently  happens,  in  this  instance 
medical  judgment  was  at  fault.  The  president  con- 
tinued to  linger,  and  at  length  it  was  determined  to 
remove  him  to  the  seashore,  and  he  was  accordingly 
taken  to  Elberou,  near  Long  Branch,  where  for  a 
time  the  sea  breezes  seemed  to  assist  nature  in  the 
efforts  to  restore  him  to  health.  For  eighty  days 
the  condition  of  the  wounded  and  suiTering  presi- 
dent ctiutinued  to  hold  the  sympathy,  not  only  of  the 
people  of  his  own  coimtry,  but  of  those  of  all  civil- 
ized nations.  Bulletins  were  constantly  issued,  and 
though  these  sometimes  indicated  grounds  for  hope, 
the  dying  man  gradually  became  feebler,  and  wast- 
ing slowly,  day  by  day,  on  ilonday,  Sept.  19th,  death 
relieved  him  from  his  sufferings.  The  remains  of 
the  late  iiresident  were  removed  to  AVashington  and 
placed  in  the  rotunda  of  the  capitol,  where  they  lay 
in  state  until  the  23d.  At  the  foot  of  the  coffin  rest- 
ed an  immense  wreath  of  white  rosebuds  ordered  to 
be  placed  there  by  Queeu  Victoria,  and  bearing  this 
inscription  :  "  Queen  Victoria  to  the  memory  of  the 
late  President  Garfield.  An  expression  of  her  sor- 
row and  sympathy  with  Mrs.  Garfield  and  the  Amer- 
ican nation."  President  Garfield  was  a  very  many- 
sided  man.  Brilliant  and  dashing  as  a  political 
leader,  possessing  remarkable  eloquence,  gifted  with 
a  stalwart  form  and  a  fine,  buoyant,  animated  face, 
he  reminded  one  in  some  respects  of  Gambetta. 
There  was  no  more  able  debater  on  the  floor  of  the 


house  during  the  period  in  which  he  was  a  represent- 
ative. He  was,  as  he  himself  conceded,  a  strong 
partisan,  and  was  often  misled  by  this  narrowness 
of  jiolitical  vision  to  the  detriment  of  him.self  and 
even  of  the  party  which  he  desired  to  serve.  The 
curious  tendency  toward  an  emotional  soi't  of  relig- 
ious fervor  wliich  characterized  his  youthful  en- 
trance into  the  C'ampbellite  Church,  represented  one 
j)hase  of  his  nature,  its  romantic  and  sensuous  side. 
Garfield  had,  after  leaving  college,  devoted  himself 
to  such  reading  and  study  as  would  eventually  make 
him  a  scholar  of  considerable  breadth  and  force.  He 
was  fond  of  general  literature,  read  Fiench  with 
facility  and  liked  the  work  of  the  best  French  nov- 
elists. He  was  genial  and  companionable  in  society, 
but  the  tenacity  of  his  friendship  would  seem  to 
have  been  rather  that  belonging  to  membership  in  a 
party  or  a  community,  than  to  individual  affection. 
The'date of  President'Garfield's death  is  Sejit.  19, 1881. 
GARFIELD,  Lucretia  Rudolph,  wife  of 
President  James  .V.  Garfield,  was  born  at  Hiram, 
Portage  Co.,  O.,  Apr.  19,  18:i2,  thedaughter  of  Zcbu- 
lon  Huilolph,  a  farmer,  and  one  of  the  founders  of 
Hiram  College.  Her  un)therwas 
a  daughter  of  Elijah  ^lason,  of 
Coimecticut,  and  a  descendant  of 
Gen.  Nathanael  Greene.  Lucre- 
tia and  Mr.  Garfield  attended  the 
same  .school,  and  after  she  was 
grailuate<l  from  Hiram  Collii;c 
she  taught  school  \uUil  they  were 
married,  Nov.  11,  18.58,  just  after 
he  became  principal  of  the  col- 
lege. They  removed  to  C'ohnn- 
bus,  O.,  in"  1860,  and  in  1863  to 
Washington,  D.  C.  Mrs.  Garfield 
did  not  enter  into  the  gay  .society 
of  the  capital,  but  showed  her 
friends  umcli  hospitality,  and  de- 
voted the  largest  part  of  her  time 
to  study,  to  hou.sehold  duties,  and 
to  her  children.  She  entered  the 
AVhite  House  feeling  the  great 
resjionsibility  of  the  position,  and 
during  her  .short  residence  there 
ifentle  diffnitv,  sincerity,  and  an 
faithfully^fultill  her  duties,  that  she  won  the  admira- 
tion, resjiect  aud  sympathy  of  every  one. 


y^<Cj 


manifested   such 
evident  de-sire  to 


WINDOM,  WilHam,  secretary  of  the  treasury. 
(See  Index.) 

LINCOLN,  Robert  Todd,  secretary  of  war  and 
minister  to  England,  was  born  in  Springfield,  111., 
Aug.  1,  1843,  the  eldest  child  of  Abraham  Lincoln. 
At  this  time  Abraham  Lincoln,  who  had  been  in  the 
state  legislature  from  1834  to  1841,  when  he  declined 
further  re-election,  was  practicing  law  in  Spring- 
field, and  boarding  at  a  tavern  of  hotel  called  the 
Globe,  and  it  was  there  that  Robert  Lincoln  was 
born.  In  Springfield  he  passed  his  early  boyhood. 
At  the  age  of  seven  years  he  entered  a  local  academy 
taught  by  Mr.  Esterbrook,  where  he  remained  for 
three  years,  when  he  entered  the  Illinois  State  L'ni- 
versity,  and,  continuing  there  for  the  six  years  next 
ensuing,  went  to  Exeter,  N.  H.,  in  1859,  and  for  a 
year  studied  at  the  Phillips  Academy  iu  that  town. 
He  then  went  to  Harvard,  where  he"  was  graduated 
in  1864,  when  he  made  a  short  course  in  Harvard 
Law  School,  and  then  applied  to  his  father  for  ad- 
mission to  the  military  service.  The  excellent 
education  which  the  young  man  had  obtained  was 
due,  of  course,  in  great  measure,  to  the  fact  that  his 
father,  throughout'his  life,  had  felt  deeply  the  need 
of  literary  attainment,  and  had  determined  that  his 
son  should  at  least  not  be  lacking  in  that  particular. 
After  leaving  Harvard  Law  School,  and  obtaining 
his  father's  permission  to  enter  the  service,   he  re- 
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ceived  an  appointment  as  volunteer  aid  on  the  staff 
of  Gen.  Grant,  being  commissioned  a  captain,  and 
he  saw  service  in  tlie  tinal  campaign,  ending  at  Ap- 
pomattox, resigning  on  July  10,  1865.  He  now  went 
to  Chicago,  where  he  continued  the  study  of  law, 
and  worked  conscientiously  for  the  purpose  of 
founding  a  business  career  for  himself.  He  was  pe- 
culiarly sensitive  in  the  matter  of  gaining  reputation 
or  position  on  account  of  the  name  he  bore,  and  this 
sensitiveness,  planted  on  a  nature  whicli  in  its  youth 
was  curiously  remarliable  for  stubbornness  and  a 
phlegmatic  temperament,  made  hira  perhaps  more 
marlicd  than  would  have  otherwise  been  the  case.  He 
was  admitted  to  the  bar  of  Illinois  on  Feb.  36,  1867, 
and  soon  after  formed  a  law  part- 
nership under  the  name  of  Scam- 
mon  &  Lincoln,  which,  however, 
did  not  last  long.  In  1872  he 
traveled  during  the  autumn  and 
winter  in  Europe,  and  on  return- 
ing formed  a  copartnership  with 
Edward  S.  Isham,  of  Cliicago, 
under  the  name  of  Isham  &  Lin- 
coln. In  1876  he  was  elected 
supervisor  in  South  Chicago,  and 
held  the  office  for  one  year.  Dur- 
ing that  year  he  made  his  first 
political  speech  at  a  Blaine  meet- 
ing. As  supervisor,  he  succeed- 
ed in  fighting  a  ring  which  had 
gained  control  over  affairs,  and 
redeemed  the  reputation  of  South 
Chicago  ;  meanwhile,  whenever 
considered  or  spolien  of,  Mr. 
Lincoln  was  recognized  as  a 
man  of  sound  sense,  good  judgment  and  integrity 
of  character,  and  his  personality  grew  steadify  in 
the  confidence  of  the  people.  He  was  a  delegate 
of  Cook  county  to  the  Illinois  state  convention  at 
Springfield,  called  together  for  the  nomination  of 
delegates  to  tlie  republican  national  convention,  held 
in  Cliicago  June  2,  1880,  and  was  subsequently 
chosen  one  of  the  presidential  electors  of  tlie  state. 
He  was  warmly  in  favor  of  the  nomination  of  Gen. 
Grant  for  the  presidency,  but  so  far  as  any  political 
ambition  on  his  own  part  was  concerned,  he  had  up 
to  this  time  sliown  none  whatever.  He  approved  of 
the  election  of  Gen.  Garfield,  but  had  no  idea  tliat 
he  was  under  tlie  latter's  consideration  at  all  for  any 
position,  until  he  was  notified,  in  1881,  in  a  letter 
from  Mr.  Garfield,  of  the  latter's  intention  to  nomi- 
nate Iiim  for  .secretary  of  war.  At  first  inclined  to 
refu.se  the  position,  he  at  length  determined  to  accept 
it,  and  so  telegraphed  to  the  president.  On  the  as- 
sassination of  Gen.  Garfield,  and  the  accession  of 
Vice-President  Arthur  to  the  presidency.  Secretary 
Lincoln  was  the  only  member  of  the  existing  cabinet 
■who  was  requested  to  retain  his  office,  which  he  did 
until  tlie  close  of  the  administration.  His  reputation 
as  a  cabinet  officer  was  higli;  his  perforniauce  of  the 
duties  devolving  upon  him  showed  a  clear  head, 
good  judgment,  and  a  trained  and  methodical  mind, 
combined  with  determined  industry  and  earnestness 
of  purpose.  Among  the  officers  of  the  army  his  ad- 
ministration was  exceedingly  popular.  That  it  was 
generally  believed  that  Mr.  Lincoln  had  valuable  ad- 
ministrative qualities  might  be  judged  from  the  fact 
that,  just  prior  to  liis  apiiointmeut  as  secretary  of 
war,  he  had  been  appointed  by  the  governor  of  "Illi- 
nois one  of  the  trustees  of  the  Illinois  Central  Rail- 
road. In  1884  Mr.  Lincoln  was  frequent!}'  named 
as  a  possible  candidate  for  the  presidency,  but  re- 
fused to  allow  his  name  to  be  mentioned  on  account 
of  President  Arthur's  being  a  candidate  before  the 
convention.  In  1885  he  returned  to  Chicago  and  re- 
sumed the  practice  of  law.  When  President"  Harrison 
assumed  ofBce,  he  sent  Mr.   Lincoln' s  name  to  the 


U.  S.  senate  as  minister  to  the  Court  of  St.  James, 
without  the  latter's  knowledge.  The  aijpoiutnieut 
was  at  first  refused,  principally  on  account  of  the 
fact  that  it  was  one  of  the  most  expensive  offices  in 
the  gift  of  the  government,  wliile  being  compara- 
tively very  poorly  paid,  but,  at  the  earnest  solicitiitiou 
of  Mr.  Harrison  and  Mr.  Blaine,  he  reconsidered  the 
honor  and  finally  accepted.  In  London,  Jlr.  Lincoln 
made  himself  deservedly  popular,  both  among  the 
English  people  and  with  his  countrymen  who  had 
occasion  to  visit  the  great  British  capital.  3Iean- 
while,  he  continued  to  be  a  presidential  possibility 
in  tlie  republican  party,  having  a  certain  popularity 
of  his  own,  which,  combined  with  his  name  and  his 
good  record,  gave  him  certain  very  powerful  advan- 
tages which  would  undoubtedly  tell  in  the  case  of 
his  nomination. 

BLAINE,  James  G. ,  secretary  of  state.     (See 
Index.) 

HUNT,  William  Henry,  secretary  of  the  navy, 
was  born  in  Charle.ston,  S.  C,  in  1824.     He  was  the 
youngest  son  of  Thomas  and  Louisa  (Gaillard)  Hunt, 
and  grandson  of  Robert  Hunt,  who  had  twice  been 
governor  of  tlie  Bahama  Islands  and  president  of  the 
king's  council  at  Nassau  in  the  island  of  New  Prov- 
idence, at  a  period  when  the.se  colonies  were  im- 
portant possessions  of  tlie  British  crown.     Thomas 
Hunt  was  a  planter,  and  at  the  same  time  a  distin- 
guished lawyer  and  a  member  of  the  South  C'arohna 
legislature.     Louisa  Gaillard,  his  wife,  was  of  a  well- 
kuown  family  of  South  Carolina.    One  of  her  broth- 
ers, John  Gaillard,  was  for  twenty-two  years  U.  8. 
senator  from  South  Carolina,  and  often  president 
pro  tern,  of  that  body.     Another  brother,  'Theodore 
Gaillard,  was  one  of  the  earliest  judges  of  the  U.  S. 
circuit  court  for  the  fifth  district,  and  afterward  was 
appointed  U.  S.  district  judge  for  Louisiana.     Wil- 
liam H.   Hunt  had  three  brothers  —  Theodore  and 
Randell,   both   prominent  lawyers  and  public  men 
of  Louisiana,  and  Tlionias,  a  physician  of  high  re- 
pute in  his  day  in   the  South.     AVilliain  H.  Hunt 
received  a  good  public-school  education  and  entered 
the  class  of  '43  in  Yale  College,  where  he  remained, 
however,  only  two  years,  when  he  settled  in  New 
Orleans.     His  family  had  opposed  tlie  radical  south- 
ern views   of  John  C.  Cal- 
houn, this  being   one   cause 
of  their  removal   to  Louis- 
iana,   where    their  political 
surroundings  were  more  con- 
genial. At  the  age  of  twenty- 
one  Jlr.  Hunt  was  admitted 
to  the  bar,  and  during  the 
next  thirty  years  continued 
to  reside  in  New  Orleans,  en- 
gaged in  the  conduct  of  his 
large  law  business,  and  for 
a    time   filling  a   professor- 
ship in  a  New  Orleans  law 
school,  and  holding  no  pub- 
lic   office   whatever   during 
this  period.     Before  the  war 
Mr.  Hunt  was  a  whig.    Dur-  ^      .|.  ,       ,, 

ing  the  war  he  was"  known  />V,^,,,^^2^.^„/tl>/?'HY^«.VK^ 
as  a  Union  man,  and  after  '  '     *■ 
the   war    he   was  a  stanch 

republican.  In  1876  he  was  appointed  by  Gov. 
Kellogg  attorney-general  of  Louisiana  to  fill  a  va- 
cancy in  that  otiice,  and  the  same  year  the  repub- 
licans nominated  him  for  the  office,  and  claimed  that 
he  was  elected,  but  the  democratic  state  otHcei's  were 
recognized  by  President  Hayes.  In  1877  Mr.  Hunt 
went  to  Washington  for  the  purpose  of  presenting 
the  case  of  the  republican  state  government  to  Pres- 
ident Hayes's  consideration.  He  returned  to  New 
Orleans  the  same  year  and  continued  to  practice  law 
until  May,  1878,  when  he  was  appointed  and  con- 
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firmed  as  judge  of  the  U.  S.  court  of  claims.     In 
1880,  when  Justice  Strong  resigned  from  tlie  supreme 
court  of  tlic  United  States,  a  movement  was  made 
on  tlie  part  of  the  bar  of  Louisiana,  witliout  rcsjiect 
to  party,  to  induce  the  president  to  appoint  Mr.  Himt 
to  the  position.     This  was  not  done,  however,  but  in 
February,  1881,  the  last  montli  of  the  administration 
of  President  Hayes,  Mr.  Himt  was  otfererl  tlie  judge- 
ship of  the  U.  S.  circuit  eoiut  for  the  tiftli  (listrict, 
■which  had  been  held  bv  iiis  mi)(hei's  broflier,  but 
he  declined  the  oflice.     On  March  5,  1881,  Mr.  Hunt 
became  secretary  of  the  navy  by  appointin('nt  of 
President  Garfield.     He  retired  from  the  cabinet  in 
favor  of  William  E.  Chandler,  of  New  Hamjishire. 
Apr.  1,  1883,  on  the  reorganization  of  the  cabinet 
by  President  Arthur.     In  1883   Mr.  Himt  was  ap- 
pointed minister  to   Russia.      He  was  a  conspicu- 
ous figure  in  the  legal  life  of  New  Orleans,  being 
always  concerned  in  important  cases  in  thi^  ailmi- 
ralty  and  chancery  courts.     He  was  a  close  student 
and  adliercnt  of  the  doctrines  of  Alexander  Hamil- 
ton, but  was  always  a  devoted  defender  of  the  Union. 
As  a  member  of  the  cabinet  and  in  the  discharge  of 
his  new  duties  he  continued  to  sustain  a  high  reputa- 
tion.   Jlr.  Hunt  died  in  St.  Petersburg  Feb.  37,  1884. 
KIRKWOOD,    Samuel  Jordan,   secretary  of 
the  interior,  and  governor  of    Iowa   (1860-64  and 
1876-77),  was  born  in  Harfonl  county,   Md.,  Dec. 
20,   1813.     He  received  an  academic  education   in 
Washington,  D.  C.     At  the  age 
of  fourteen  he  was  employed  as 
a  druggist's  clerk  at  the  capital, 
and  remained  in  that  business  for 
seven  years.     In  1835  he  removed 
to  Richland  county,  O.,  where  he 
studied  law,  and  was  admitted  to 
the  bar  in  1843.     For  four  years 
he  was   prosecuting  attoruej'  for 
the  county,  and  in    1850   was  a 
member  of  the  judicial  committee 
of  the  constitutional  convention, 
which  contributed  largely  to  the 
state    constitution,    which     was 
adopted  in  1851.     In  1855  he  re- 
moved to  Iowa,  where  he  engaged 
in  the  double  business  of  farming 
and  milling,  near  Iowa  City.     In 
1856  he  was  elected  to  the  state  sen- 
ate, and  served  through  the  last  ses- 
sion held  at  Iowa  City,and  the  first  held  at  Des  Moines. 
In  185S)  he  was  chosen  governor  of  Iowa  over  the  dem- 
ocratic candidate,  by  a  majority  of  2.964.    His  admin- 
istration proved  so  satisfactory  during  that  Qritical 
period,  that  he  was  re-elected  in  1861.     It  is  said  of 
him  that  he  saved  the  state  $500,000  from  the  $800,- 
000,  appropriated   for  defence   bonds.     He   was  a 
strong  Union  man,  and  as  governor  sent  about  fifty 
reginients  to  the  war,  nearly  all  of  them  for  three 
years,  the  residt  being  that  Iowa  was  one  of  the  few 
states  in  which  there  was  no  draft.     In  1863  Presi- 
dent Lincoln   offered  Gov.    Kirkwood  the   post  of 
U.  S.  minister  to  Denmark,  but  he  declined  it.     In 
1866  he  was  elected  a  member  of  the  U.  S.  senate,  to 
fill  out  the  unexpired  term  of  James  Harlan,  and 
while  there  served  on  the  committee  on  public  lands. 
In  1867,  at  the  expiration  of  the  term,  he  returned  to 
Iowa  City  where  he  continued  to  pursue  his  private 
business.     In  July,    1875,    he   was   nominated    for 
governor  for  a  third  term  by  the  republicans  and 
was  elected.     In  January,  1876,  he  was  again  elected 
to  the  U.  S.  senate,  whe're  he  continued  until  1881. 
During  his  career  in  the  senate  he  was  distinguished 
for  his" clear  and  thoughtful  consideration  of  all  sub- 
jects brought  before  him,  particularly  those  pertain- 
ing to  the  domestic  affairs  of  the  nation.     It  was 
probably  his  special  knowledge  and  fitness  in  this 
particular,  and  his  wise  treatment  of  the  Indian 
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question,  while  in  the  senate,  that  induced  President 
Garfield  to  appoint  him  secretary  of  the  interior, 
March  5.  1881.  He  continued  in  this  office  after 
President  Garfield's  death  until  Apr.  6,  1883,  when 
he  was  succeeded  by  Henry  M.  Teller  of  Colorado, 
appointed  by  President  Arthur.  After  this  period, 
Senator  Kirkwood  held  no  public  office. 

JAMES,  Thomas  Ii. ,  postmaster-general,  was 
born  in  Utica,   Oneida  Co.,  N.  Y.,  March  29,   1831. 
Up  to  tln^age  of  fifteen  he  attended  the  public  schools 
of  Utica,  where  he  was  recognized  as  a  bright,  viva- 
cious boy,  quite  as  faithful  to 
his  studies  as  any  of  his  young 
companions,  yet  gaining  the  af- 
fections of  those  with  whom  he 
was  brought  in  contact  by  his 
amiable  and  attractive  nature. 
When  he  was  fifteen  years  of 
age  he  left  school,  and  was  ap- 
prenticed to  Wesley  Bailey,  of 
Utica,    printer,    for  five  years. 
He  was  the  father  of  E.  P.  Bai- 
ley, editor  and  publisher  of  the 
Utica  "  Observer."     At  the  age 
of  twenty  he  became  a  partner 
of  Francis  B.  Fisher  in  pubhsh- 
ing  the  "Madison  C'ounty  Jour- 
nal," at  Hamilton,  Madison  Co., 
N.  Y.,  where  he  went  to  reside. 
This  was  an  important  period  in 
politics,  the  closing  up  of  the  old 
and  the  begiiming  of  the  new  re- 
ginu".  The  paper  was  wliig  in  its  politics,  and  in  the 
neiglil)<)rlin(id  of  its  pince  of  publication  were  some  of 
the  leading  men  of  the  country,  such  asGerrit  Smith, 
Thurlow  Weed,  Edwin  D.  Morgan,  Roscoe  Conkling 
and  others.     Mr.  James  showed  himself  to  be  an  en- 
thusiastic, energetic  yet  judicious  young  editor,  and 
speedily  made  an  impression  on  the  minds  of  men 
such  as  these.     In  1853  Mr.  James  was  married  to 
Emily  I.  Freeburn.     In  1854  he  was  appointed  canal 
collector  at  Hamilton,   N.  Y.,  a  position  which   he 
held  for  two  years.     In  1856  the  "Madison  County 
Journal  "  was  united  with  the  "  Democratic  Reflect- 
or," under  the  name  of  the  "Democratic-Republi- 
can."    But  small  localities  in  the  interior  of  the 
state  were  not  stirring  enough,  or  of  sufficient  im- 
portance, to  very  long  hold  a  man  of  the  calibre  of 
Mr.  James,  and  in  1861  he  went  to  the  metropolis, 
where  Hiram  Barney,  at  that  time  collector  of  the 
port,  appointed  him  inspector.     From  this  he  was 
soon  promoted  to  the  position  of  weigher  of  teas  in 
the  warehouse  department,  and  when  Thomas  Mur- 
phy became  collector  he  made  Mr.   James  deputy 
collector  of  the  third  (warehouse)  division,  where  he 
remained  under  the  administration  of  Chester  A.  Ar- 
thur, who  succeeded   Murphy  as  collector  of  the 
port.     In  whatever  position  he  had  been  up  to  this 
time,  !Mr.  James  had  made  for  himself  friends  among 
the  most  influential  men  in   political   and  business 
life,  and  so  it  happened  that,  when  President  Grant 
was  making  up  his  mind  as  to  whom  he  should  give 
the  important  position  of  postmaster  of  New  York, 
he  found  that  the  general  tendency  of  suggestion  and 
advice  pointed  to  Jlr.   James.      The  habits  of  the 
latter  had  been  formed  on  such  a  methodical  founda- 
tion, and  he  was  so  exact  in  his  work,  and  so  rapid 
in  the  conception  and  execution  of  hisplan.s,  that  his 
value  as  a  public  officer  could  hardly  be  overesti- 
mated.    Appointed  jiostmaster  at  New  York  March 
17,  1873,  he  found  the  office  in  a  condition  which 
showed  clearly  the  necessity  for  reorganization,  and, 
in  many  instances,  for  an  entirely  new  arrangement 
for  the  delivery  of  the  mails  to  the  satisfaction  of  the 
enormous    and   growing  business   interests   of  the 
metropolis.     A  very  brief  study  of  the  situation  in- 
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formed  the  new  postmaster  of  the  direction  in  which 
improvements  could  be  made,  and  he  set  himself 
about  making  them  with  such  zeal  and  efficiency 
that  the  New  York  office  presently  became  a  model 
for  all  others  in  the  country.  The  election  of  Presi- 
dent Hayes  brought  about  new  appointments  in  New 
York,  and,  while  the  names  of  gentlemen  to  succeed 
Gen.  Arthur  as  collector  and  Mr.  Cornell  as  naval 
officer  were  pending  in  the  senate 
committee  on  commerce,  on  account 
of  the  aggressive  opposition  of  Mr. 
Conkling  and  otheranti-administration 
senators,  the  collectorship  of  the  port  of 
■  New  York  was  offered  to  Mr.  James, 
but  declined.  In  the  meantime  Mr. 
,,  _  n  .,1^  J'lnics  had  been  reappointed  postmas- 
',%f'fff''Wrl^  terby  President  Hayes,and,  his  services 
;  having  been  recognized  as  marking  a  uew  era  in  postal 
1  administration,  he  naturally  felt  disinclined  to  ex- 
's change  that  position  for  any  other  while  he  still  had 
1  in  regard  to  it  important  plans  to  carry  out.  Besides 
j  this,  having  been  Gen.  Arthur's  deputy,  he  could  not 
/consent  to  supersede  him.  In  1880  Postmaster-Gen- 
eral Key  was  transferred  to  a  circuit  judgeship  of  the 
U.  S.  court,  and  the  vacant  cabinet  position  was  offered 
to  Postmaster  James,  but  declined.  During  the  same 
year  the  republicans  offered  him  the  nomination  for 
mayor  of  New  York",  but  this  honor  he  also  declined. 
Finally,  however,  when  President  Garfield  announc- 
ed his  cabinet  on  March  5,  1881,  there  was  general 
rejoicing  in  both  parties  when  it  was  seen  that  Mr. 
James  had  been  appointed  postmaster-general.  His 
new  office  was,  he  soon  found,  full  of  difficulties. 
The  department  of  the  second  assistant  postmaster- 
general  offered  for  investigation  the  scandalous  con- 
dition of  the  "star  route"  and  steamboat  mail 
contracts,  which  it  was  evident  had  been  disliouestly 
manipulated,  with  tlio  result  of  the  robbery  of  the 
government  of  large  sums.  It  was  expected  by  the 
people,  and  justly  expected,  that  Postmaster-General 
James  would  make  such  an  examination  of  his  of- 
fice as  would  expose  the  guilty  .parties,  and  break 
up  tlie  existing  wrong-doing.  The  opposition  to 
such  action  on  his  part,  however,  was  prolonged, 
powerful  and  bitter.  It  included  the  persistent  an- 
tagonism of  his  personal  and  political  enemies,  and 
even  of  some  who  had  been  his  friends.  Newspa- 
pers were  subsidized  at  the  capitol  and  in  other  cities 
to  attack  the  postmaster-general  and  his  assistants  in 
the  most  determined  and  obnoxious  manner,  but  none 
of  these  affected  Mr.  James  in  the  way  of  causing 
him  to  lessen  his  efforts  to  break  up  the  nest  of  dis- 
honest officials,  whose  nefarious  work  was  speedily 
laid  bare  before  him.  The  dishonest  mail  routes 
were  cut  off,  faithless  employees  were  dismissed,  and 
the  general  tone  of  the  service  was  strengthened  and 
improved.  He  had  been  met  on  his  entrance  into 
office  by  the  fact  of  an  annual  deficit  of  $a.000,000, 
which  had  varied  in  amount  every  year  from  1865, 
and.  with  one  or  two  exceptions,  from  1851.  The 
reductions  which  he  made  in  the  star  route  service 
and  the  stearaljoat  service  amoimted  to  over  $3,000,- 
000,  while  his  thorough  investigation  into  the  abu.ses 
and  frauds  of  the  post-office  resulted  in  the  famous 
star  route  trials,  and  revealed  tlie  scandals  which 
had  existed  in  that  service  prior  to  his  assuming 
charge  of  it.  Applying,  as  far  as  it  was  practica- 
ble, the  civil  service  methods  which  had  been  in 
operation  in  the  New  York  post-oflice  to  his  new 
field  of  operations,  the  postal  service  was  made  self- 
sustaining  up  to  the  time  when  the  rate  of  postage 
was  reduced  by  act  of  congress.  After  the  deplora- 
ble event  of  the  assa.ssination  of  President  Garfield, 
and  the  assumption  of  the  presidential  chair  by  Gen, 
Arthur,  Mr.  James  was  reappointed  by  tlie  latter  to 
the  position  of  postmaster-general.  But  the  political 
conditions  rendered  it  desirable  for  him  to  go  out  of 


the  public  service,  and  he  accordingly  resigned  his 
portfolio  to  become  president  of  the  Lincoln  Nation- 
al Bank,  then  just  organized  in  New  York  city,  and 
where  he  assumed  office  in  January,  1883.  Com- 
bined with  the  bank  was  the  Lincoln  Safe  Deposit 
Company,  of  which  Mr.  James  became  also  presi- 
dent, and  both  these  institutions,  under  his  shrewd 
business  management,  and  greatly  on  account  of  his 
own  personal  popularity,  grew  to  be  thoroughly  suc- 
cessful. Genial  in  his  manner,  quick  and  apprecia- 
tive in  his  understanding,  the  social  position  of  Mr. 
James  matches  his  official  standing.  He  has  friends 
innumerable;  indeed,  no  one  who  is  brought  in  close 
or  continued  contact  with  him  fails  to  become  his 
friend.  Meanwhile,  the  public  mind  is  ready  at  any 
moment  to  turn  to  Iiini  when  the  demand  comes  for 
the  filling  of  a  place  of  trust,  or  in  an  emergency 
calling  for  the  prompt  exercise  of  superior  executive 
skill.  Mr.  James  holds  the  degree  of  A.M.,  conferred 
upon  him  by  Hamilton  College,  Clinton,  N.  Y.,  in 
1863,  and  tha"t  of  LL.D.,  from  Madison  University, 
in  1883.  St.  John's  College,  at  Fordliam,  N.  Y., 
also  conferred  upon  him  the  degree  of  LL.D. 

Mac'VEAGH,  'Wayne,  attorney -general,  was 
born  in  Pluenixvillc,  Chester  Co.,  Pa.,  Apr.  19, 1833. 
He  was  prepared  for  college  at  a  school  in  Pottstown, 
and  entered  Yale,  where  he  was  graduated  in  the 
famous  class  of  '53,  standing  tenth  m  a  class  of  108. 
As  a  student  young  MacVeagh  distinguished  him- 
self as  a  debater  in  the  college  society,  being  noted 
for  his  power  of  sarcasm  and  irony,  and  his  quick- 
ness of  repartee.  He  first  became  known  as  an  able 
debater  in  college  when  the  question  arose  as  to 
whether  or  not  the  United  States  should  recognize 
Hungary.  Kossuth  was  at  this  time  in  tlie  United 
States,  and  the  feeling  of  tlie  entire  public  was  on  the 
side  of  Hungary,  yet  jNIacVeagh 
took  the  negative  side  in  the  de- 
bate and  astonished  everyone 
by  the  strength  and  force  of  his 
argument  and  the  quantity  of 
information  which  he  possessed 
on  the  subject.  On  leaving 
college  Mr.  MacVeagh  went  to 
West  Cliester,  Pa.,  and  entered 
the  office  of  James  J.  Lewis, 
where  he  began  to  study  law. 
He  was  remarkable  for  his  in- 
dustry and  power  of  applica- 
tion, and  in  1856  was  admitted 
to  tlie  bar,  and  soon  gained  a 
reputation  as  a  very  able  lawyer. 
It  was  not  long  before  his  reiiu- 
tation  became  national,  as  Mr. 
Mac'Veagh  was  frequently  call- 
ed to  plead  1)eft)re  the  su|ireme 
court  of  the  United  States.  AVhen 
the  civil  war  broke  out  Mr.  MacVeagh  entered  the 
Union  service,  and  was  made  major  of  a  cavalry  reg- 
iment. He  was  obliged  to  resign,  however,  on  account 
of  the  condition  of  his  health.  In  1863  he  was  chair- 
man of  the  republican  state  central  committee  of 
Pennsylvania.  In  1870  President  Grant  ajiiiointed 
him  United  States  minister  to  Constantinoiile,  and 
he  remained  abroad  until  1873,  wlien  he  returned 
home  and  fought  the  Cameron  faction  in  Pennsyl- 
vania, being  bitterly  opposed  to  machine  politics.and 
this  although  he  married  a  daughter  of  Simon  Cam- 
eron and  was  always  on  friendly  social  terms  with 
the  family,  though  bitterly  opposed  to  them  jioliti- 
cally.  sir.  MacVeagli  was  appointed  on  Jlarch  5, 
188i,  by  President  Garfield  attorney -general  of  the 
United  States,  but  resigned  the  office  on  the  acces- 
sion of  Gen.  Arthur  to  the  presidency.  Before  tak- 
ing a  cabinet  position  he  had  for  some  years  acted  as 
counsel  for  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  Company. 
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ARTHUR,  Chester  Alan,  twenty-first  presi- 
dent of  the  United  States,  was  born  "in  Faiilielil, 
Franklin  Co.,  Vt.,  Oct.  5,  1830.  Ilis  fatlier,  William 
Arthur,  was  an  Irish  clergyman,  who  was  graduated 
from  Belfast  College,  and  came  to  the  United  States, 
■where,  after  studymg  law  for  a  brief  iieriod,  he  he- 
came  a  Baptist  minister.  He  was  a  man  of  tine  edu- 
cation and  remarkable  attainments,  and  published, 
in  1857,  a  work  of  importance,  entitled  "An  Etymo- 
logical Dictionary  of  Family  and  Christian  Names," 
an  interesting  and  valuable  contribution  to  the  sub- 
ject. Chester  A.  Arthur  was  the  eldest  child  of  liis 
parents.  His  first  schooling  was  olitained  at  Union 
Village,  Wa.shington  Co.,  N.  Y.,  and  afterward  he 
studied  at  an  institution  in  Schenectady,  where,  in 
1845,  he  entiM'ed  Union  College.  He  taught  school 
during  his  sophomore  year,  and  again  in  the  last 
year  of  his  college  course.  He  was  remarkably 
popular  among  his  .school  and  college-mates,  a  mem- 
ber of  the  societies  of  his  college,  and  at  the  .same 
time  an  indefatigable  student.  His  graduation,  in 
1848,  was  distinguished  by  more  than  usual  lienors. 
On  leaving  Union  College  he  went  lo  Ballston  Spa 
to  the  law  school,  where  he  studied  several  months 
with  the  det(W'mination  of  fiillowiiig  that  profession 
as  a  business.  In  1851  he  became  principal  of  the 
academy  at  North  Pownal,  Vt.,  where  he  found 
time,  however,  to  continue  his  law  .studies.  In  1853 
he  went  to  New  York,  and  entererl  the  law  office  of 
Mr.  E.  G.  Culver,  where  he  studied 
a  year,  when  he  was  admitted  to 
practice  at  the  bar,  becoming  a 
member  of  the  firm  of  Culver, 
Parker  6c  Arthur.  A  most  im- 
portant and  successful  case  in 
which  he  was  engaged  in  Ilis 
early  practice  was  that  well 
known  as  the  "  Lenmion  "  slave- 
case,  the  question  being  on  the 
legality  of  holding  slaves  in  a  free 
state  while  in  transitu  between 
two  slave  states.  Mr.  Arthur  con- 
ducted the  case,  which  went 
against  the  slave-owner.  The  leg- 
islature of  Virginia  afterward  in- 
structed its  attorney -general  to 
employ  counsel  and  appeal  to 
the  higher  courts  of  New  York; 
this  was  done,  and  the  case  was 
again  tried,  Mr.  Arthur  acting  as 
state's  attorney,  associated  with  "William  M.  Evarts 
as  counsel.  The  decision  of  the  lower  court  was 
sustained  by  the  supreme  court,  and  later  bj'  the 
court  of  appeals,  where  the  case  of  the  slaveholder 
was  argued  by  Charles  O'Conor.  This  court  also 
sustained  the  decision,  which  forever  settled  the 
question  as  to  the  right  of  a  slaveholder  to  take  his 
slaves  into  the  stateof  New  York.  While  actively 
interested  in  politics  from  his  youth,  the  year  1856 
brought  Mr.  Arthur  prominently  before  the  public 
in  a  political  sense,  through  his  being  made  a  dele- 
gate to  the  Saratoga  convention,  which  practically 
founded  the  republican  party.  Upon  the  election  of 
E.  D.  Morgan  to  the  governorship,  in  1860,  Mr. 
Arthur  was  appointed  engineer-in-cbief  on  his  staff. 
He  was  already  interested  in  the  militia  organization 
of  the  state,  and  had  been  judge-advocate  general 
of  the  3d  brigade.  His  experience  in  military 
matters  caused  liim  to  be  called  upon  at  once  on  the 
outbreak  of  the  rebellion.  Gov.  Morgan  summoned 
him  to  Albany,  where  he  was  requested  to  take  upon 
himself  the  duties  of  quartermaster-general  of  New 
Y^ork.  To  him,  therefore,  fell  the  task,  at  the  very 
beginning  of  the  war,  of  organizing  the  subsistence, 
quartering,  uniforming,  equipping  and  arming  the 
New  York  quota  of  soldiers.  This  involved  the 
handling  of  several  hundred  thousand  men,  and 
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Gen.  Arthur  showed  his  wonderful  administrative 
capacit}'  and  his  quick  appreciation  of  the  delicate 
nature  of  his  functions  by  forwarding  nearly  700,000 
men  to  the  front  during  the  period  in  which  he  held 
oflico.  This  was,  in  fact,  nearly  one-fifth  of  all  the 
men  sent  to  the  war.  In  February,  1863,  Gen. 
Arthur  was  appointed  inspector-general,  and  in  May 
following  he  went  to  the  fi'ont  and  thoroughly  in- 
spected the  New  York  state  troops;  and  while  there, 
in  view  of  an  expected  advance  on  Richmond,  he 
vohmteered  for  duty  on  the  staff  of  Maj.-Gen.  Hunt. 
In  Decendier,  1863,  the  democratic  stale  administra- 
tion coming  in  power.  Gen.  Arthur  was  deprived  of 
his  office,  and  resumed  the  practice  of  his  profession, 
at  first  in  partnership  with  Heuiy  G.  Gardner  until 
1867;  thc'U  for  five  years  alone,  and  on  Jan.  1,  1873, 
in  the  firm  of  Artliur,  Phelps  it  Knevals.  During 
this  period  he  was  for  a  time  counsel  for  the  depart- 
ment of  assessments  and  taxes  in  New  York,  a  po.si- 
tion  which  he,  liowever,  resigned.  lie  was  at  all 
times  actively  interested  in  politics,  and  in  1868  was 
chairman  of  the  Central  Grant  Club  of  New  York. 
On  Nov.  30,  1871,  President  Grant  appointed  Gen. 
Arthur  collector  of  the  port  of  New  York.  He 
introduced  many  reforms  and  improvements  into  the 
service,  and  in  December,  1875,  was  reappointed  to 
the  collector.ship,  being  the  first  collector  of  the 
port  to  receive  this  honor.  Under  the  Hayes  ad- 
ministration. Collector  Arthur  was  requested  to  re- 
sign, on  account  of  the  determination  on  the  part  of 
the  ]iresident  to  transfer  the  power  and  ])alronage  of 
his  office  to  the  use  of  a  minority  faction  in  the  re- 
publican parly.  Collector  Arthur  declined  to  hand 
in  his  resignation,  and  was  eventually  sus|)cnded 
from  ofiice.  He  held  himself  high  in  the  controversy, 
Avliich  was  almost  altogether  political,  and  .showed 
that  he  had  greatly  increased  the  revenue  receiiits  of 
the  port  while  le.s.sening  the  expen.se  of  collecting 
them.  On  retiring  frtim  his  position  as  collector 
Gen.  Arthur  resumed  his  law  practice,  the  firm  be- 
ing now  Arthur,  Knevals,  Pheliis  &  Ransom.  In 
1880  he  was  again  infiucntial  in  politics,  advocating 
the  nomination  of  Gen.  Grant  to  succeed  President 
Hayes.  The  defeat  of  John  Sherman  in  the  con- 
vention, and  the  nomination  of  Garfield  being  a  blow 
at  the  Conkling  wing  of  the  republican  party,  and 
ending  all  possibility  of  Grant's  obtaining  a  third 
term,  made  it  necessary  to  do  something  to  placate 
the  "stalwarts,"  and  Arthur  was  accordingly  nomi- 
nated for  the  vice-presidency,  the  nomination  being 
made  unanimous.  Garfield  and  Arthur  were  elected, 
and  the  latter  presided  over  the  extra  session  of  the 
senate,  which  Ijcgan  j\Iarch  4,  1881,  and  continued 
until  May  30th.  Now  began  the  political  controversy 
over  Garfield's  nomination  for  collector  of  the  port 
of  New  York  of  William  H.  Robert-son,  who  had 
been  the  leader  of  the  New  York  anti-Grant  dele- 
gates at  the  Chicago  convention.  Arthur  supjjorted 
Senators  Conkling"  and  Piatt  in  their  opposition  to 
the  confirmation  of  this  nomination.  Meanwhile 
the  two  senators  from  New  York  resigned,  and  on 
July  3,  1881,  President  Garfield  was  shot,  in  Wash- 
ington, by  Guiteau,  and  after  lingering  painfully 
until  Sept.  19th,  died  at  Elberou,  N.  J.,  and  Gen. 
Arthur  became  president  of  the  United  States. 
There  was  much  excitement  throughout  the  country 
and  on  Sept.  30,  1881,  Gen.  Arthur  took  the  oath 
as  president  of  the  United  States  at  his  residence, 
133  Lexington  Avenue,  before  Judge  John  R.  Brady, 
of  the  New  York  supreme  court.  On  the  33d  the 
oath  was  formally  administered  again  by  Chief 
Justice  Waite  of  the  U.  S.  supreme  court,  in  the 
vice-president's  room  in  the  Capitol,  at  Washington, 
where  President  Arthur  delivered  his  inaugural  ad- 
dress. The  administration  of  President  Arthur, 
while  not  marked  by  any  occurrence  of  grave  im- 
portance, was  characterized  by  dignified  conduct  on 
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the  part  of  the  president,  and  by  an  evident  design  to 
signalize  his  lioldiug  of  the  office  by  evidences  of 
his  patriotism,  loyalty,  and  appreciation  of  his  duties 
and  responsibilities.  During  his  term  measures 
were  recommended  for  the  better  government  and 
control  of  the  Indian  tribes,  and  also  stringent  legis- 
lation against  polygamy  in  Utah  was  not  only  sug- 
gested, but  important  laws  enacted  in  that  connec- 
tion. The  adjudication  of  the  French  spoliation 
claims,  which  had  hung  fire  for  so  many  years,  was 
made  the  subject  of  a  law,  which  passed  Jan.  20, 
1885,  when  preparation  was  made  for  carrying, it 
into  effect.  President  Arthur  showed  himself  strong- 
ly opposed  to  extravagance  in  appropriations,  and 
his  veto  of  the  river  and  harbor  bill  of  1882  was 
greatly  commended.  President  Arthur  presided  at 
the  dedication  of  the  monument  erected  at  Yorktown, 
Va.,  to  commemorate  the  surrender  of  Ijord  Corn- 
wallis  at  that  place,  Oct.  19,  1781.  He  was  also 
present  on  many  other  similar  public  occasions, 
ijeing  always  graceful  and  eloquent  in  the  addresses 
which  he  made  at  such  times.  The  republican 
presidential  convention,  which  met  in  Chicago,  Jime 
3,  1884,  gave  President  Arthur  278  votes  on  the  first 
ballot  against  540  for  all  others;  276  on  the  second; 
274  on  the  third;  and  207on  the  fourlh,  when  James 
G.  Blaine  was  nominated.  Among  its  resolutions 
the  convention  declared  that:  "In  the  administra- 
tion of  President  Arthur  we  recognize  a  wise,  con- 
servative and  patriotic  policy  under  which  the  coun- 
try has  been  blessed  by  remarkable  prosperity,  and 
we  believe  his  eminent  services  are  entitled  to  and 
will  receive  the  hearty  approval  of  every  citizen. 
The  conventions  in  all  the  states  had  also  unani- 
mously passed  similar  commendatory  resolutions. 
]\Ir.  Artlnir  married,  Oct.  29,  1859,  Ellen  Lewis 
Herndon,  of  Fredericksburg,  Va.,  daughter  of  Com. 
William  Lewis  Herndon,  of  the  U.  S.  navy,  well 
known  as  a  government  explorer  of  the  Amazon 
river  in  1851-52.  Com.  Herndon  died  at  sea  in  a 
gale,  Sept.  13,  1857.  while  in  command  of  the  mer- 
chant steamer  Central  America,  on  a  voyage  from 
Havana  to  New  York.  Mrs.  Arthur  died  Jan.  12, 
1880.  She  had  three  children,  one  of  whom  died  in 
1863;  the  other  two,  Chester  Alan  Arthur,  and 
Ellen  Herndon  Arthur  outliving  her.  President 
Arthur's  death  occurred  suddenly,  of  apoplexy,  at 
his  residence  in  New  York  on  Nov.  18,  1886. 

FBELINGHUYSEN,  Frederick  Theodore, 
secretary  of  state;  was  liorn  at  Jlillstone,  Somerset 
Co.,  N.  J.,  Aug.  4,  1817,  grandson  of  Gen.  Frederick 
Frelinghuysen.  Orphaned  in 
Infancy,  he  was  adopted  by  his 
luicle  Theodore,  in  who.se  office 
he  read  law  after  graduating 
from  Kutgersin  1836^  This  con- 
nection brought  in  clients  from 
his  admission  to  the  bar  in  1839. 
He  became  city  attorney  of  New- 
ark ten  vears  later,  then  coun- 
sel of  the  N.  J.  Central  R.R. 
Co.,  and  of  the  Morris  Canal 
Co.,  and  was  attorney-general 
of  the  state  1861-66.  In  1861 
he  was  prominent  in  the  Peace 
Congress.  Toward  the  end  of 
1866.  he  was  sent  to  the  senate 
to  fill  a  vacancy  imtil  JIarch, 
1869,  and  favored  the  impeach- 
ment of  President  Johnson  in 
1868.  In  1870  he  declined,  from 
domestic  reasons,  the  great  post 
of  minister  to  England.  His  ambition  was  for  sena- 
torial rather  than  foreign  distinction,  and  he  was 
again  in  the  senate  1871-77.  Here  he  was  active, 
both  on  the  floor  and  in  committees,  and  presided 
over  that  on  foreign  relations  while  the  settlement  of 
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the  Alabama  claims  was  pending.  The  civil  rights 
bill  was  given  into  his  charge  by  Mr.  Sumner,  and 
others  which  he  introduced  aimed  at  a  gold  curren- 
cy, the  suppression  of  polygamy  among  the  Mormons 
and  the  return  of  the  indemnity  fund  from  Japan. 
In  an  important  test  case  he  took  ground  with  suc- 
cess against  tlie  allowance  of  war  claims  made  by 
loyalists  in  the  South.  In  1876  he  brought  in  a  bill 
which  might  have  averted  the  troubles  arising  from 
the  close  and  contested  presidential  election  of  that 
year.  It  failed  to  pass,  and  early  in  1877  he  was 
one  of  the  authors  of  the  electoral  commission,  and 
also  one  of  its  members.  After  this  he  returned  to 
private  life,  and  to  his  legal  practice.  He  was  long 
a  trustee  of  Rutgers  College,  which  gave  him  his 
degree  of  LL.  D.,  for  a  time  president  of  the  Bible 
society,  and,  like  his  uncle,  on  whom  his  character 
was  largely  modeled,  a  deeply  religious  man.  After 
Mr.  Arthur's  succession  to  the  presidency,  he  was 
called  into  the  cabinet  in  December,  1881,  as  secre- 
tary of  state,  succeeding  James  G.  Blaine.  The 
duties  of  this  office,  which  he  discharged  until  March 
4,  1885,  imdermined  his  health,  and  he  retired  from 
it  to  die  at  his  home  in  Newark,  N.  J.,  May  20,  1885. 
FOLGEB,  Charles  James,  secretary  of  the 
treasury,  was  born  in  Nantucket,  Mass.,  Apr.  16, 
1818.  His  family  was  founded  by  John  Folger, 
who  came  to  America  from 
Norwich  in  the  countv  of  Nor- 
folk, Eng.,  in  1636.  When  thir- 
teen years  of  age,  the  boy, 
Charles  J.  Folger,removed  with 
his  parents  from  Nantucket  to 
Geneva,  N.  Y.,  which  was  ever 
after  his  home.  He  entered  Ho- 
bart  College  where  he  was  grad- 
uated in  1836  at  the  age  of 
eighteen  with  the  highest  hon- 
ors of  his  class.  He  decided  on 
the  profession  of  law  and  be- 
gan his  studies  in  the  office  of 
Slark  H.  Sibley  and  Alvah 
Worden.who  were  practising  in 
Canandaigua.  He  was  admitted 
to  the  bar  b}'  the  supreme  court 
at  Albany  in  1839,  practised  at 
Lyons  for  a  short  time,  and  then, 
in  1840,  returned  to  Geneva 
where  he  established  his  office.  He  was  soon  appoint- 
ed justice  of  the  peace,  and  at  once  gave  evidence  of 
the  judicial  ability  for  which  he  aftei'n'ard  became 
distinguished.  In  1844  he  was  appointed  judge  in 
the  Ontario  court  of  common  pleas,  in  whicli  he 
served  one  year.  He  was  ma.ster  and  examiner  in 
chancery  until  the  chancerj'  court  was  abolished  by 
the  adoption  of  the  constitution  of  1846.  In  1851 
he  was  elected  county  judge  of  Ontario  county, 
and  held  the  office  four  years.  He  was  a  Silas 
Wright  democrat,  and  afterward  a  "Barn-Burner." 
yet  when  the  republican  party  was  formed,  it  was 
an  easy  matter  for  him  to  identify  himself  with 
the  new  organization,  as  he  alreadj'  held  progres- 
sive views  on  the  slavery  question.  He  took  an  ac- 
tive part  in  politics,  and  was  elected  in  the  fall  of 
1861  to  represent  the  republicans  of  his  district  in 
the  state  senate,  and  served  there  eight  jears  in 
succession.  After  his  first  year's  service  he  was 
recognized  as  a  leader  of  his  party  in  the  upper 
branch  of  the  legislature.  AVlien  the  constitution- 
al convention  met  in  1867  Judge  Folger  was  a 
member  of  it,  and  was  a  candidate  for  president 
of  the  convention,  but  was  defeated  in  the  caucus 
by  William  A.  Wheeler.  He  was,  however,  made 
chairman  of  the  judiciary  committee  of  the  con- 
vention, in  whose  proceedings  he  took  a  prominent 
part.  When  Reuben  E.  Fenton  was  governor. 
Judge  Folger  attracted  general  attention  by  his  ex- 
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treme  opposition,  criticising  severely  in  public  de- 
bate some  of  the  governor's  public  acts.  He  also 
became  known  by  his  jirominence  in  the  contest 
between  Com.  Vanderbilt  of  the  Central  Railroad 
and  Jay  Gould,  of  the  Erie,  when,  in  the  legislature 
of  18G8,  Vanderbilt  was  endeavoring  to  get  pos.ses- 
siou  of  the  Erie  Railroad.  Judge  Folger  made  a 
remarkable  record  by  the  bold  position  he  took  on 
Tweed's  tax  levy  bills  for  New  York  city.  In  the 
senate  he  was  the  author  of  the  famous  protective 
labor  bill,  which  guaranteed  freeflom  of  action  to 
laboring  men.  He  was  the  uncompromising  en- 
emy of  every  species  of  debaucluny  and  corrup- 
tion, and  at  all  times  the  advocate  and  defender 
of  ])laus  for  the  relief  of  Union  soldiers  and  their 
families.  In  1869  Judge  Folger  was  appointed  by 
President  Grant  a.ssistant  V.  S.  treasurer  at  Xew 
York  city,  and  a  year  later,  on  the  organization  of 
the  court  of  appeals,  he  was  elected  an  associate 
judge,  and  on  the  death  of  Chief  .Justice  Church 
in  1880,  Gov.  Cornell  designated  Judge  Folger  to 
act  as  cliii'f  justice.  On  Oct.  2~,  18S1,  .hidge  Folger 
was  nominated  bj'  President  Arthur  to  be  secretary 
of  the  treasury,  and  the  nomination  was  promptly 
confirmed  by  the  senate.  In  September,  1883,  the 
state  republican  convention  of  New  York  nominated 
Judge  Folger  for  governor.  A  defection  in  the 
party  brouglit  about  a  most  remarkable  situation, 
when  more  than  ;!()0,00(l  republicans  who  did  not  in 
the  least  oppose  Judge  Folger  on  general  principles, 
abstained  from  voting  in  order  to  show  tlieir  deter- 
mination not  to  be  dictated  toby  party  leaders  at  the 
national  seat  of  government,  and  Grover  Cleveland 
was  elected  governor  b}'  nearly  200,000  plurality. 
Judge  Folger  felt  this  defeat  most  bitterly,  and  itis 
believed  by  his  friends  that  it  allected  his  health  so 
seriotisly  as  ultimately  to  bring  about  his  death, 
which  occurred  Sept.  4,  1.S84, 

GBESHAM,  "Walter  ftuinton,  secretary  of 
the  treasury,  was  born  near  Lanesville,  Harrison  Co., 
Ind.,  March  17,  1833.  His  grandjiarents  emigrated 
from  Virginia  to  Kentucky,  from  which  state  they 
removed  to  Indiana,  while  his  parents  were  children. 
His  father  was  a  farmer,  and  also  a  cabinet-maker, 
and  sheriti  of  the  county  in  which  he  lived.  He 
was  murdered  while  in  the  performance  of  the  duties 
of  his  oftice.  Walter  Gresham's  early  education  was 
obtained  in  the  country  schools  of  the  neigborhood, 
and  one  year  in  the  State  University  at  Blooming- 
ton,  Ind.,  but  he  did  not  grad- 
uate. From  the  university  he 
went  to  Corydon,  Ind.,  where 
he  studied  law  while  acting  as 
deputy  clerk,  and  in  18.54  was 
admitted  to  the  bar.  In  1860 
he  was  elected  to  the  legisla- 
ture, and  at  the  end  of  the  ses- 
sion entered  the  Federal  service 
as  lieutenant-colonel  of  the  38th 
Indiana  infantry.  In  Decem- 
ber, 1861,  he  was  appointed  col- 
onel of  the  .53d  Indiana  regi- 
ment, and  served  under  Grant 
until  after  the  siege  of  Vicks- 
burg,  when  be  was  made  briga- 
dier-general of  volunteers.  Gen. 
Gresham  was  transferred  to 
Sherman's  command  at  the  be- 
ginning of  the  expedition  against 
Atlanta,  and  took  command  of 
the  4th  division  of  the  17th  army 
corps.  In  the  severe  fighting  be- 
fore Atlanta  he  was  wounded  and  disabled  at  Leg- 
gett's  Hill,  July  20,  1864,  when  he  was  obliged  to  re- 
tire from  active  service,  and  on  March  13,  186.5,  was 
brevetted  major-general  of  volunteers  for  gallantry. 
He  now  went  to  New  Albany,  Ind.,  where  he  prac- 


ticed law,  and  in  1866  he  was  a  candidate  for  con- 
gress on  the  republican  ticket,  but  was  defeated  by 
a  largely  reduced  majority.  During  the  next  two 
years  he  spent  part  of  his  time  in  New  York  as  the 
financial  agent  of  his  state.  Diu-ing  his  war  service 
he  gained  tlie  esteem  of  Gen.  Grant,  and  in  1869  the 
latter  appointed  him  judge  of  the  U.  S.  district  court 
for  Indiana,  having  previously  declined  the  offices 
of  collector  of  customs  at  New  Orleans  and  U.  S. 
district  attorney  for  Indiana.  In  April,  1882,  he  re- 
signed his  judgeship  and  accejited  the  position  of 
postmaster-general  offered  him  by  President  Arthur, 
.ludge  Folger,  at  that  lime  secretary  of  the  trea.sury, 
died  Sept.  4,  1884,  and  Judge  Gresham  was  transfer- 
red to  the  head  of  that  department.  Here  he  remained, 
however,  only  until  December  of  the  same  year,  when 
he  was  appointed  U.  S.  circuit  judge  forthe  seventh 
judicial  circuit.  While  not  cons])icuous  in  politics, 
he  favoreil  Gen.  Grant  for  a  third  term  in  1880.  In 
1884  he  was  him.self  mentioned  as  a  candidate  for 
the  presidency,  and  in  1888  his  name  was  very  favor- 
ably received  when  again  suggested  for  the  same 
office. 

McCULLOCH,  Hugh,  secretary  of  the  treas- 
ury, was  iKirn  in  Kennebunk,  Me.,  Dec.  7,  1808. 
He  is  dcsccn<lcd  from  a  very  respectable  Scotch  fam- 
ily. His  grandfather,  Adam  McCuUoch,  emigrated 
from  Scotland  about  1765,  and  settled  in  Arundel, 
now  Ivenncbunkport,  Me.  His 
father  was  one  of  the  largest 
ship-owners  of  New  England, 
but  during  the  war  of  1812  he 
sustained  serious  los.ses,  which 
reduced  his  financial  condition, 
and  to  a  certain  extent  disabled 
him.  He  was.  however,  able  to 
give  his  .son  a  fair  education  at 
an  academy  in  Saco,  and  one 
year  at  Bowdoin  College.  When 
he  was  only  seventeen  years  of 
age  he  began  teaching  school, 
and  continued  to  teach  until 
1829.  In  the  meantime  he  de- 
voted his  leisure  hours  to  the 
study  of  the  law,  and  in  1833 
completed  his  regular  course  in 
Boston.  In  June"  1833,  Mr.  Mc- 
CuUoch went  to  Fort  Wayne, 
Ind.,  where  he  settled,  and  tjegan  to  pr.actice  his 
profession,  but  about  two  years"  later,  having  been 
offered  the  position  of  manager  of  a  branch  of  the 
State  Bank  of  Indiana,  he  accepted  and  held  it  until 
the  expiration  of  the  charter.  During  this  entire 
period  he  was  one  of  the  directors  of  the  mother- 
bank,  and  he  gained  so  high  reputation  as  a  finan- 
cier, that  in  1863  he  was  unanimously  elected  presi- 
dent of  a  new  bank  with  an  authorizetl  capital  of 
$6,000,000  and  twenty  branches,  known  as  the  Bank 
of  the  State  of  Indiana.  In  these  important  and  re- 
sponsible offices  his  reputation  was  constantly  im- 
proving among  financial  men,  and  to  that  degree 
that  in  April,.  1863,  Secretary  Chase  offered  him 
the  po.sition  of  comptroller  of  the  currency  under 
the  national  bank  law,  which  had  at  that  time  just 
been  enacted,  in  which  place  he  displayed  such  re- 
markable administrative  qualities  that  when  Wil- 
liam Pitt  Fessenden  retired  from  the  secretaryship 
of  the  treasury  in  ilarch,  1865,  there  was  a  general 
and  strong  demand — heartily  endorsed  by  Mr.  Chase 
and  l\Ir.  Fessenden — that  he  should  be  appointed  to 
this  position.  President  Lincoln  did  appoint  him 
just  before  the  completion  of  his  first  term,  and  con- 
tinued him  as  secretary  of  the  treasury  after  his  in- 
auguration for  a  second  term.  When  Andrew  John- 
son succeeded  Mr.  Lincoln  as  president,  Mr.  McCul- 
loch  was  retained,  and  he  held  the  office  throughout 
the   Johnson  administt'ation.     As  a  cabinet  officer 
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and  bank  officer  he  was  especially  remarkable  for 
Lis  industry  in  prosecuting  business,  and  his  prompti- 
tude in  dispatching  it.  In  the  autumn  of  1870  Mr. 
McCulloch  established  in  London  a  branch  of  the 
banking  house  of  Jay  Cooke  &  C!o.,  the  London  firm 
being  known  as  Jay  Cooke,  McCulloch  &  Co.  This 
firm  was  closel_y  connected  with  the  U.  S.  treasury 
in  the  negotiation  of  U.  S.  loans,  and  after  the  great 
financial  panic  of  September,  1873,  consequent  upon 
the  failure  of  Jay  Cooke  &  Co.,  it  was  reorganized, 
and  continued  a  successful  business  for  some  time. 
In  1877  Mr.  McCulloch  became  the  head  of  a  pri- 
vate syndicate,  organized  for  the  purpose  of  funding 
the  public  debts  of  the  Southern  states,  which  was 
fairly  successful.  In  June,  1882,  he  was  offered  a 
place  on  the  tariff  commission  by  President  Arthur, 
which  he  declined.  In  1884  Walter  Q.  Gresham, 
secretary  of  the  treasury,  resigned,  and  Mv.  McCul- 
loch was  appointed  his  successor  by  President  Ar- 
thur, and  he  held  the  place  until  the  expiration  of 
the  president's  term,  jNIarch  4,  1885.  He  is  the  only 
man  who  has  ever  held  that  office  under  different 
presiilents  twice.  Since  his  retirement  Mr.  McCul- 
loch divides  his  time  between  his  coimtry  home  and 
his  house  in  Washington.  Meanwhile  he  frequently 
communicates  his  views  on  political  and  financial 
qviestions  through  the  press,  and  he  is  generally  con- 
sidered authority  on  these  subjects.  Mr.  JlcCulloch 
received  from  Bowdoin  College  in  1889  the  degree 
of  LL.D. 

TELLER,  Henry  M. ,  secretary  of  the  interior, 
was  born  in  Allegany  county,  N.  Y.,  Jlay  23, 1830. 
His  ancestors  came  from  Holland,  and  were  among 
the  early  settlers  of  New  York 
state.  His  father  was  a  farmer  in 
comfortable  circmnstances,  and 
gave  him  an  excellent  education. 
After  leaving  school,  he  sought 
admission  to  the  bar  in  the  state 
of  New  York;  then  removed  to 
Illinois  in  Jannarj',  1858,  and  j.irac- 
tised  for  three  years  in  that  state. 
In  1861  he  removed  to  Colorado 
and  settled  in  Central  City,  then 
one  of  the  principal  mining  towns 
of  the  territory,  where  he  has 
since  resided.  His  exceptional 
abilities  as  a  lawyer  soon  brought 
him  into  prominence,  and  gained 
for  him  a  numerous  and  profitable 
clientage.  In  politics  he  affiliated 
with  the  rcpubhcans.  but  declined 
to  become  a  candidate  f(jr  office 
until  the  admission  of  Colorado  into  the  Union  as  a 
state,  when  he  was  elected  to  the  U.  S.  senate,  and 
took  his  seat  in  that  body,  and  drew  the  term  end- 
ing March  4,  1877.  He  was  re-elected  senator  on 
Dec.  11,  1876,  and  served  until  April  17,  1882,  when 
he  was  appointed  secretary  of  the  interior  in 
the  cabinet  of  President  Arthur.  He  accepted 
a  cabinet  position  with  reluctance,  and  only 
after  great  pressure  had  been  brought  to  bear 
on  him,  but  administered  the  affairs  of  the  in- 
terior department  in  a  most  efficient  and  satis- 
factory manner.  On  March  3,  1885,  he  retired 
from  the  cabinet,  and  the  following  day  he  took  his 
seat  in  the  U.  S.  senate,  having  a  short  time  before 
been  elected  to  succeed  Natlianiel  P.  Hill.  In  the 
winter  of  1891  he  was  re-elected,  without  opposition 
in  his  own  party,  for  another  full  term  of  six  years. 
While  in  the  senate  he  served  as  the  chairnian  of 
the  committees  on  pensions,  patents,  mines  and  min- 
ing, and  as  a  member  of  the  committees  on  claims, 
railroads,  privileges  and  elections,  and  public  lands. 
He  is  recognized  as  one  of  the  ablest  advocates  of  the 
interests  of  the  silver  miners  of  the  West,  and  as  an 
authority  on  all  questions  referring  to  the  public 
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lands.  He  is  assiduous  in  his  devotion  to  the  welfare 
of  his  constituents,  an  effective  debater,  and  pos- 
sessed of  strong  mental  and  moral  endowments. 

CHANDLER,  William  E.,  secretary  of  the 
navy  and  senator,  was  born  at  Concord,  N.  H.,  Dec. 
38,  1835.  He  was  graduated  from  the  Harvard  Law 
School  in  1855,  receiving  a  prize  for  a  competitive 
legal  thesis.  He  became  a  practicing  lawyer  in  his 
native  state,  and  in  1859  reporter  of  the  New  Hamp- 
shire supreme  court.  He  early 
took  an  active  part  in  politics, 
being  for  three  consecutive 
years  a  member  of  the  state 
legislature,  and  speaker  of  the 
house  in  1863-64,  and  for  sev- 
eral years  chairman  of  the  re- 
publican state  committee.  He 
was  made  .solicitor  and  judge- 
advocate  general  of  the  U.  S. 
navy  department  in  1805,  and 
had  charge  of  many  important 
cases,  but  resigned  this  position 
in  1865,  to  become  assistant  sec- 
retary of  the  treasury.  He  then 
practiced  law  in  AVashington, 
acting  at  the  same  time  as  sec- 
retary of  the  national  republi- 
can committee,  and  in  1876  as 
one  of  the  counsel  for  the  Hayes 
electors  before  the  Florida 
board  of  canvassers.  He  was  nominated  by  Presi- 
dent Garfield  U.  S.  solicitor-general,  but  not  being 
confirmed  by  the  senate,  was  soon  after  appointed 
secretary  of  the  navy  by  President  Arthur.  In  1887 
he  was  elected  to  the  U.  S.  .senate  from  New  Hamp- 
shire to  till  an  unexpired  term,  and  resigned  from 
the  cabinet.  He  was  re-elected  for  the  full  term  in 
1889. 

HOWE,  Timothy  Otis,  postmaster  -  general, 
was  born  at  Livcrraore,  Oxford  Co.,  Me.,  Feb. 
17,  1816.  After  graduating  from  the  Keadtield  Semi- 
nary, he  studiedlaw,  and  in  1839  was  admitted  to 
the  bar.  Settling  in  Keadfield  he  took  an  active 
inteiest  in  politics,  and  in  1845  was  elected  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Maine  legislature.  In  the  latter  part  of 
that  same  year  he  removed  to  Green  Bay,  Wis., 
where,  in  1850,  he  was  elected  a 
circuit  judge.  He  held  the  office 
for  five  years,  and  then  resigned. 
In  1861  "he  was  elected  a  senator 
in  congress  from  Wisconsin.  He 
served  on  a  ninnber  of  important 
committees,  and  as  chairman  of 
those  on  appropriation  and  revo- 
lutionary claims.  He  was  a  dele- 
gate to  the  Philadelphia  loyalists' 
convention  of  1866.  In  the  follow- 
ing year,  when  his  senatorial  terin 
expired,  he  was  re-elected,  and 
again  in  1873  for  the  term  ending 
in  1879.  In  1881  he  was  a  delegate 
to  the  international  monetary  con- 
ference at  Paris,  and  later  in  the 
.same  year  he  was  appointed  post- 
master-general by  President  Ar- 
thur. In  congress  he  supported 
the  general  poHcy  of  the  republi- 
can party,  and  during  his  service  in  the  post-office 
department,  a  reduction  of  postage  was  effected, 
and  various  reforms  were  perfected  that  gave  much 
satisfaction  to  the  country.  He  died  in  Wisconsin 
March  25,  1883. 

HATTON,  Frank,  postmaster-general,  was  born 
in  Cambridce.  O.,  Apr.  28,  1846.  "He  was  the  son 
of  Richard  Ilatton,  who  published  a  newspaper 
called  the  "  Republican  "  at  Cadiz,  O.,  and  the  boy 
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learned  the  newspaper  business  in  this  office,  wliich 
he  entered  at  a  very  early  age  and  where  he  acquired 
not  only  type-setting,  but  practical  journalisui.  In 
1863  he  volunteered  in  the  Union  army  and  enlisted 
in  the  98th  Ohio  regiment,  with  which  he  fought  in 
the  West.  In  18G4  lie  received  his  commission  as 
first  lieutenant.  At  the  close  of  the  war  he  settled 
in  Iowa,  and  after  publishing  the  Mount  Pleasant 
"  Journal  "  for  a  time,  he  went  to  Burliugton,  Iowa, 
and  became  part  owner  of  the  Burlington  "  Hawk- 
eye."  He  was  made  po.stmaster 
at  Burlington,  and  in  1881,  after 
the  death  of  Gartield,  President 
Arthur  called  him  to  Washing- 
ton and  nuule  him  assistant  post- 
masttr-gencral,  a  position  which 
he  held  for  three  years,  when 
he  took  the  ollice  of  postraast('r- 
general  to  till  the  vacancy  caused 
by  the  resignation  of  Judge 
Gresham.  He  continued  in 
President  Arthur's  cabinet  un- 
til Mr.  Cleveland  became  presi- 
dent, and  it  is  said,  that  except- 
ing Alexander  Hamilton,  Mr. 
Hatton  was  the  youngest  cabinet 
olticer  who  ever  served.  In  1882, 
and  for  nearly  two  jcars  there- 
aflcr,  Jlr  Hatton  was  on  the 
stall  of  the  ">iational  Kepubli- 
cnn  "  of  Wa.shington.  In  1S84  he 
went  to  Chicago  and  entered  theotliceof  the  "  Mail," 
where  he  eventually  became  chief  editor.  In  1888 
Mr.  Hatton  was  one  of  the  syndicate  which  founded 
the  New  York  "Press,"  a  republican  ])aper devoted 
to  protection  and  high  tarill  and  the  election  of 
President  Benj.  Harrison. 

BREWSTER,  Benjamin  Harrison,  attorney- 
general,  was  born  in  Salem  county,  N.  J.,  Oct.  13, 
1816.  He  was  the  son  of  Francis  E.  and  Maria 
Hampton  Brewster,  and  on  both  sides  came  of  old 
English  stock:  on  the  Brewster  side  from  the  Pil- 
grim William  Brewster  of  Plymouth  colony,  and 
on  his  mother's  side  from  the  Hamptons  of  South 
Carolina.  He  was  sent  to  Princeton  C<illege  where 
he  was  graduated  with  all  the  honors  in  the  class  of 
1834.  In  the  same  j-ear  he  en- 
tered as  a  student  the  office  of 
Eli  K.  Price  of  Philadelphia, 
and  in  1838  was  admitted  to 
practice  at  the  bar.  He  became 
a  distinguished  lawyer  and  in 
1846  was  appointed  by  President 
Polk  commissioner  to  adjudi- 
cate the  claims  of  the  Cherokee 
Indians  against  the  United  States 
government,  an  honor  which 
was  considered  very  flattering 
in  the  case  of  so  yoimg  a  man. 
In  his  law  practice  Mr.  Brewster 
had  occasion  to  argue  in  some  of 
the  most  important  cases  tried 
in  the  Philadelphia  courts  and  in 
the  supi-eme  court  of  Pennsyl- 
vania. During  the  civil  war  he 
was  zealous  in  contributing  of 
his  means  and  his  time  to  the  ser- 
in 1867  Gov.  Geary  appointed 
him  attorney-general  of  the  state  of  Pennsylvania, 
and  during  his  incumbency  of  this  office  he  suc- 
ceeded in  breaking  up  the  notorious  "Gettysburg 
Lottery  "  scheme,  which  he  believed  to  be  a  plan  to 
rob  the  public  under  the  pretext  of  helping  the  or- 
phans of  deceased  Union  soldiers.  Mr.  Brewster 
was  appointed  by  President  Arthur  attorney-general 
of  the  United  States,  Dec.  19,  1881,  and  continued  to 
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hold  that  position  until  the  accession  of  Grover 
Cleveland  to  the  presidency  in  1885.  This  period 
included  the  imjjortant  star  route  trials  in  connection 
with  the  post-othce  department,  which  were  pro.se- 
cuted  by  Attorney-General  Brewster  with  all  the  de- 
termination and  legal  skill  which  were  characteristic 
of  his  professional  life.  Mr.  Brewster  was  twice 
married,  first  in  1857  to  Elizabeth  von  Myrbacke  de 
Keiidcldts,  a  Prus.sian  lady,  who  died  in  1868.  In 
1870  lie  married  for  the  second  time  Jliss  Slary 
Walker,  eldest  daughter  of  the  prominent  statesman, 
Itobert  J.  Walker.  He  had  but  one  child,  a  .son. 
jMr.  Bn^wster  is  thi.scriheil  by  tho.se  who  have  known 
him  as  "a  versatile  and  brilliant  essayist,  a  correct, 
original,  and  profound  thinker,  a  graceful,  eloquent 
and  forcible  speaker."  When  a  young  man  he  risked 
his  life  to  .save  a  relative  from  death  from  fire,  and 
was  himself  severely  burned,  and  his  face  disfigured. 
Mr,  lireuster  died  in  Philadelphia  Apr.  4,  1888. 

McELROY,  Mary  Arthur,  sister  of  President 
Arthur,  was  hoiii  at  Greenwich,  N.  Y.,  in  1843, 
the  )-ounge.st  child  of  Rev.  Wil- 
liam Arthur,  a  Baptist  clergy- 
man, who  was  born  in  Ireland. 
Mrs.  McElroy  completed  her  ed- 
ucation at  Mrs.  Willard's  Semi- 
nary, at  Troy,  N.  Y..  and  in  1861 
married  Jcilin  E.  JIcElroj'  of 
Albany,  N.  V.,  and  has  since 
then  made  her  home  in  that  city. 
AVhile  her  brother  was  pres- 
ident of  the  United  States,  Mrs. 
McElroy  passed  her  winters  at 
the  White  House.  Possessed  of 
great  social  tact,  rare  powers  of 
fascination,  charm  of  manner, 
and  .accustomed  to  the  best  so- 
ciety both  in  Albany  and  New 
York,  Jlrs.  McElroy  made  a 
charming  hostess,  and  dispensed 
hospitality  with  an  elegance 
that  will  long  be  remembered  in  Washington,  and 
her  reign  as  mistress  of  the  AVhite  House  went  far 
towards  making  President  Arthur's  administration 
especially  notable  as  answering  all  the  demands  of 
social  amcnance. 

CAMPBELL,  James,  postmaster- general  un- 
der President  Pierce,  was  born  in  Philadelphia, 
Pa.,  in  1813.  His  father  was  Irish  by  birth,  but 
emigrated  to  this  country  and  set- 
tled in  Pennsylvania,  where  he 
was  successful,  and  was  able  to 
give  his  sou  James  a  good  educa- 
tion. After  graduating  from  the 
schools  the  young  man  studied 
law,  and  in  1834  was  admitted  to 
practice  at  the  Philadelphia  bar. 
He  was  able  and  eloquent,  and 
soon  obtained  a  very  lucrative 
practice.  In  1843  he  was  made 
judge  of  the  court  of  common 
pleas,  and  continued  to  hold  that 
office  until  1850.  In  18.52  he  was 
made  attorney-general  of  the  state 
of  Pennsylvania,  and  on  JIarch 
7,  1853,  was  appointed  by  Presi- 
dent Pierce  postmaster  -  general. 
He   continued  to  remain  in  the 

cabinet  until  the  close  of  that  ad-  

mini.stration,  retiring  on  March 
4th,  to  be  replaced  on  JIarch  6, 
1857,  by  Aaron  V.  Brown,  of  Tennessee.  On  retir- 
ing from  public  life  Mr.  Campbell  returned  to  Phil- 
adelphia and  resumed  the  practice  of  law.  In  1868 
he  was  an  unsuccessful  candidate  for  the  democratic 
nomination  for  U.  S.  senator.  He  is  one  of  the 
trustees  of  the  Girard  estate. 
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AIiCOTT,  Louisa  May,  author,  was  born  at 
Germautown,    Pa.,    Nov.    29,    1833,    the    daughter 
of  Amos  Bronson  Alcott.     In  1834  tlie  family  re- 
moved to  Boston,  and  in  1840  to  Concord,  Mass., 
wliere  most  of  her  childhood  was  passed.     She  was 
principally  educated  by  her  father,  but  for  a  short 
time  attended  an  old-fashion- 
ed district  school  in  Still  River 
village,  and  a  small  school 
kept    by  Miss  Ford    in  the 
Emersons'  barn.     Her  taste 
naturally  turned  to  solid  liter- 
ature, and  she  foimd  ample 
reading  material   in   her  fa- 
tlier's    library.     In  1843  she 
fell   under  the  influence    of 
the  trauscendentalists  at  the 
Fruitlands    farm.      She   had 
little    sympathy     with     the 
movement,  and  gave  vent  to 
her    feelings    in  after  j'ears 
in  a  story  entitled,   "Trans 
cendeutal  Wild  Oats,"  which 
gave  the   facts  of   the  case 
with  a  mingling  of  pathos  and 
humor.     It  was  a  retrospect  of  a  period  of  her  life  in 
whicli  the  absurdities  come  out  in  bold  relief,  while 
she  still  sees  the  grand  misty  outlines  of  the  high  as- 
pirations so  poorly  realized.  When  she  was  about  sev- 
enteen she  was  seized  with  a  desire  to  go  on  the  stage 
She  had  already  written  several  plays,  that  are  still 
preserved  in  manuscript  form  exactly  as  she  wrote 
them   She  had  extraordinarj'  dramatic  power,  but  her 
wise  nu)ther  dissuaded  her  from  taking  the  step.  She 
received  $5  for  her  first  story;  it  was  written  in  Con- 
cord when  she  was  sixteen  years  of  age.    From  that 
time  until  she  was  twenty-three  she  passed  through 
what  might  be  termed  an  apprenticeship  to  lifi'.  and 
tried  various  occupations,  continuing  her  writing  all 
the  while.    She  taught  for  a  number  of  years,  but  did 
not  make  a  success  as  a  teacher,  and  liad  recourse  to 
sewing  when  other  resources  failed,  and  without  doubt 
her  fine  mind  thought  out  many  of  the  stories  as  her 
lingers  bii.sily  plied  the  needle.  It  was  with  great  de- 
light that  she  was  delivered  from  this  bondage,  when 
she  found  that  her  writings  wotdd  enable  her  to  sup- 
ply the  money  necessary  for  the  support  of  her  fam- 
il^^  At  the  age  of  twenty-two  she  actually  began  her 
career  as  an  author.    After  her  "  Flower'Pables  " — a 
collection  of  verses,  for  which  she  received  $32 — was 
published  she  began  to  have  applications  for  stories 
in  im  papers.  In  1856  the  publishers  began  to  appreci 
ate  the  value  of  her  writings,  and  to  demand  more  stor- 
ies; even  her  poems  were  accepted,  and,  leaving  her 
family,  she  went  to  Boston  to  seek  her  fortune.    She 
received  the  most  substantial  assistance  from  Theo- 
dore Parker,  who  took  deep  interest  in  her  struggles, 
and  strengthened  and  encouraged  her.   In  1862  Miss 
Alcott  opened  a  kindergarten  school,  which  proving 
unsuccessful,  she  finally  abandoned  her  career  as  a 
teaclior,  and   devoted  her  future  to  writing.     She 
joined  the  corps  of  nurses  during  the  civil  war,  and 
was  stationed  at  the  Union  Hosjiital,  Georgetown, 
where  she  contracted  a  severe  illness,  from  the  ef- 
fects of  which  she  never  entirely  recovered.     Her 
letters  to  her  mother  and  sisters  at  this  time  were 
subsequently  published  in  a  book  entitled,  "Hospi- 
tal Sketches,"  which  had  quite  a  sale.     In  1863  she 
went  abroad,  and  remained  a  year  traveling  in  Eu- 
rope.    In  1867  she  wrote  "Little  AVomen,"  which 
was  published  the  following  year,  and  brought  her 
the  fame  for  which  she  had  labored  so  long  and 
arduously,  87,000  copies  being   sold  in  less  than 
three  years.    She  was  quite  unconscious,  at  the  time, 
of  the  unusual  merit  of  the  book,  and  equally  sur- 
prised at  its  success.     It  was  translated  into  French, 
German,   and  Dutch.     She  was  so  well  situated 


financially  that  she  went  abroad  in  1870  for  a  period 
of  rest  and  recreation.     The  six  years  following  her 
return    were    uneventful,    busy    ones.     She    wrote 
"  Work,"  one  of  her  most  successful  books,  and  Con- 
tinued to  receive  liberal  remuneration  for  her  writ- 
ings. In  appearance.  Miss  Alcott  was  striking  rather 
than  beautiful,    her  tall,    well-proportioned"  figure 
indicating  strength  and  activity.     She  had  a  large 
well-shaped  head,  covered  with  a  wealth  of  rich 
brown  hair.     She  was  unconventional  and  easy  in 
her  manners,  and  yet  possessed  great  dignity  of  de- 
portment.    She  cared  little  for  outward  distinction, 
but  took  a  simple  pleasure  in  the  attentions  which 
her  celebrity  brought  her,  and  enjoyed  the  privilege 
of  mingling  with  brilliant  intellectual  people.     She 
had  the  happy  fortune  of  having  always  lived  in  the 
most  cultured  society — the  Emersons,  the  Thoreaus, 
the  Hawthornes  were  the  constant   companions  of 
her  early  years,  and  from  them  she  formed  the  stand- 
ard of  her  life;  her  literary  work  is  so  closely  inter- 
woven with  her  life,  that  it  requires  little  separate 
mention.     Literature  was,  without  doubt,  her  voca- 
tion; she  loved  and  honored  it,  and  had  ambitions 
for  a  higher  grade  of  literature  than  that  of  writing 
pleasing  stories  for  children.     While  her  efforts  in 
this  direction  would  have  stamped  her  as  an  author  of 
original  observation  and  keen  thought,  they  were 
not   entirely  successful.     She  was  pre-eminently  a 
writer  of  children's  stories.    She  says  of  her  success, 
in  her  diary:  "A  pleasing  contrast  to  the  receipts  of 
six  months  only,  in  1886r  being  i|;8,000  for  the  sale 
of  books,  and  no  new  ones,  l)ut  I  was  prouder  over 
the  first  .f32  than   the  $8,000."    Though  she  was 
thoroughly  devoted  to  literature,  it  was  to  her  not 
only  an  end  but  a  means,  and  she  made  a  sacrifice  to 
it  of  all  ambitious  dreams,  leisure,  even  health  itself, 
so  keenly  did  she  feel  that  it  was  ]iermis.sion  to  con- 
tribute to  the  wants  of  her  family.     She  died  at  Bos- 
ton, Jlass.,  March  C,  1888,  tlie  day  of  her  father's 
funeral,  of  whose  death  she  was  ignorant. 

SCOTT,  Harvey  W.,  journalist,  was  born  in 
Tazewell  county.  111.,  Feb.,!,  1838,  of  Scotch-Ger- 
man ancestors,  who  settled  in  Ameiica  at  an  early 
period.  In  1852  his  father  removed  to  Oregon, 
where  he  was  one  of  the  pioneer  settlers.  At  that 
time  Oregon  included  in  its  boundaries  the  whole 
of  the  present  state  and  the  territories  of  Washing- 
ton, Idaho  and  a  portion  of  Wyoming, 
but  the  white  population  in  all  that 
extensive  territorv  did  not  number 
15,000.  The  subject  of  this  sketch 
endured  in  his  boyhood  all  the  priva- 
tions incident  to  pioneer  life.  When 
but  sixteen  years  old,  he  assisted  his 
father  in  opening  a  farm  on  Puget 
sound,  and  in  1855-56,  after  the  In- 
dian war,  the  family  removed  to  Cack- 
amas  county.  Or., where  another  farm 
was  opened.  As  soon  as  Harvey  be- 
came of  age,  he  began  to  devote  his 
attention  to  obtaining  an  education, 
for  which  ]ireviously  he  had  had  no 
facilities.  He  comjileted  a  classical 
course  in  five  years,  obtaining  the  nec- 
e.s.sary  funds  by  working  as  a  farm 
hand,  chopping  wood,  rail-making,  and  doing  such 
other  manual  labor  as  he  could  obtain.  In  1864  he 
went  to  Portland.  Or.,  intending  to  turn  his  attention 
to  the  study  of  law,  but  being  without  resources,  in 
order  to  carry  out  his  designs  began  writing  for  the 
local  press,  which  brought  him  so  far  into  notice 
that  in  1865  he  secured  a  position  as  editor  on 
the  "Oregonian,"  subsequently  purchasing  an  in- 
terest in  the  paper.  To  this  publication  he  has 
.since  devoted  his  attention.  He  is  a  clear  and 
forcible  writer,  and  a  man  of  ability  and  untiring 
energy. 
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CLEVELAND,  Grover,  twenty-second  presi- 
dent of  tliu  United  States,  was  born  at  Caldwell,  Es- 
.sex  Co.,  N.  J.,  March  18,  1837.  The  family  came 
from  Suffolk  county,  Eng.,  settling  in  Massachu 
setts  early  in  the  seventeenth  century.  Richard  P. 
Cleveland  was  a  Presbyterian  minister  in  1839,  and 
married  the  daughter  of  a  Baltimore  merchant  born 
in  Ireland.  These  were  Grover  Cleveland's  father 
and  mother.  The  boy  was  named  after  Kev.  Stephen 
Grover,  who  formerly  occupied  the  Presbyterian 
parsonage  at  Caldwell,  where  Mr.  Cleveland  was 
born.  In  1841  the  family  removed  to  Fayetteville, 
N.  Y.,  and  here  young  Grover  received  his  lirst 
schooling,  and  at  an  early  age  held  a  clerkship  in  a 
country  store.  He,  liowever,  obtained  such  further 
instruction  at  Clinton,  Oneida  Co.,  when  the  family 
settled  there,  that,  in  his  seventeenth  year  he  was 
appointed  assistant  teacher  of  the 
New  York  Institution  for  the  Blind. 
In  1855  young  Cleveland  was  em- 
ployed by  his  uncle,  Lewis  F.  Allen, 
at  Buffalo,  to  assist  him  in  compil- 
ing the  "American  Herd  Book," 
where,  for  several  years,  he  render- 
ed assistance  in  the  preparation  of 
that  work.  At  the  same  time,  he 
had  a  clerkship  in  the  law  firm  of 
Rogers,  Bowen  &  Rogers,  in  Buf 
falo,  and  began  to  read  law.  In 
1859  he  was  admitted  to  the  bar, 
continuing  with  the  same  firm  un- 
til 1862  as  their  managing  clerk. 
On  the  1st  of  January,  1863,  he 
was  appointed  assi-stant  district  at- 
torney of  Erie  county.  At  this 
time  he  was  so  cramped  for  the  means  of  living  and 
of  supporting  his  mother  and  sisters,  who  were  de- 
pendent upon  hira,  that,  being  conscripted  and  im- 
able  to  serve  in  the  war,  he  was  obliged  to  borrow 
money  sufficient  to  send  a  substitute,  and  it  was  not 
until  long  after  that  he  was  able  to  pay  off  this  loan. 
Meanwhile  two  of  Cleveland's  brothers  were  in  the 
military  service,  and  the  case,  so  far  from  being  an 
exceptional  one  (as  has  been  so  often  set  forth  by  his 
enemies),  was  one  of  the  most  common  in  regard  to 
the  construction  of  the  Union  armies;  that  is  to  say, 
such  members  of  the  family  as  could  best  be  spared 
going  to  the  war,  while  others,  who  had  positions  or 


business  engagements,  remained  at  home  to  support 
theirfamilies.  In  1865 Mr.  Cleveland  wasdefeated for 
the  district  attorneyship  of  Erie  county.  He  then  en- 
tered into  partnership  with  Isaac  V.  Vanderpool,  and 
in  1869  joined  the  firm  of  Lanning,  Cleveland  &  Fol- 
som.  His  law  practice  having  extended,  he  was 
now  successful.  Being  a  popular  man  in  the  neigh- 
borhood which  had  so  long  known  him,  he  was 
urged  by  his  friends  and  finally  constrained  to  ac- 
cept the  nomination,  ami  in  1870  was  elected  sher- 
iff of  Erie  county.  This  position  he  held  three 
years,  making  an  entirely  favorable  imi^ression  on 
all  who  had  ofiicial  dealings  with  him.  At  the  close 
of  his  term  he  joined  Lyman  K.  Ba.ss  in  forming  the 
firm  of  Bass,  Cleveland  &  Bissell,  which  was  af- 
terward Cleveland  &  Bi.ssell,  Mr.  Bass  retiring  on 
account  of  poor  health.  In  this  partnership  Cleve- 
land continued  to  improve  his  fortimes  and  his  rep- 
utation as  a  lawyer,  and  also  to  extend  liis  popularity 
as  an  official  and  a  man.  In  1881  he  was  nominated 
as  the  democratic  candidate  for  mayor  of  Buffalo, 
and  was  elected  by  the  largest  majority  ever  given 
in  that  city,  although  the  republican  state  ticket  was 
carried  in'Buffalo  at  that  election  by  an  average  ma- 
jority of  over  1,600,  while  Mr.  Cleveland's  majority 
was  3,530  for  the  mayoralty.  In  his  new  office  he 
became  known  as  the  "  veto  mayor,"  from  his  fear- 
less exercise  of  that  prerogative  in  checking  extrav- 
agance and  the  illegal  expenditure  of  the  public 
moneys.  In  1882  Mr.  Cleveland  ran  for  governor 
against  Charles  J.  Folger,  then  U.  S.  secretary  of 
the  treasury.  In  the  election  Cleveland  received  a 
plurality  of  nearly  200,000  over  Folger,  and  a  ma- 
jority over  all,  including  greenback,  prohibition  and 
scattering,  of  151,742.  Gov.  Cleveland's  administra- 
tion was  notable  for  the  simple  and  unostentatious 
way  in  which  business  was  conducted.  In  the 
exercise  of  the  veto  power  he  was  as  courageous 
as  he  had  shown  himself  to  be  while  mayor  of  Buf- 
falo; but  his  vetoes  were  always  clearly  sustained 
by  his  duty  under  the  law.  In  a  letter  writ- 
ten to  his  brother  on  the  day  of  his  election.  Gov. 
Cleveland  announced  the  poJicy  which  he  intended 
to  adopt,  and  which  he  afterward  carried  out,  viz. : 
"  To  make  the  matter  a  bu.siness  engagement  betweea 
the  people  of  the  state  and  myself  in  which  the  ob- 
ligation on  my  side  is  to  perform  the  duties  assigned 
me  with  an  eye  single  to  the  interests  of  my  em- 
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ployers."  On  July  11,  1884,  Grover  Cleveland  was 
nominated  at  Chicago  as  the  democratic  candidate 
for  the  presidency  of  the  United  States.  At  tlie 
election  in  November  Mr.  Cleveland  received  on 
the  popular  vote,  4,874,986;  Mr.  Blaine,  4,851,981; 
Butler,  175,370;  St.  John,  temperance,  150,369; 
scattering,  14,904.  In  the  electoral  college  Mr.  Cleve- 
land's majority  was  37.  On  the  4th  of  March,  1885, 
Mr.  Cleveland  was  inaugurated  as  president  of  the 
United  States.  In  his  inaugural  address  he  declared 
his  approval  of  the  Monroe  doctrine,  placed  himself 
on  record  as  in  favor  of  strict  economy  in  the  admin- 
istration of  the  tinances,  and  the  protection  of  the 
Indians  and  security  of  the  freedmen,  and  mani- 
fested his  recognition  of  the  value  of  civil  service 
reform,  saying,  that  "the  people  have  a  right  to 
protection  from  the  incompetency  of  public  em- 
ployes who  hold  their  places  solely  as  a  reward  for 
personal  services;  and  those  who  worthily  seek  pub- 
lic employment  have  a  right  to  insist  that  merit  and 
competency  shall  be  recognized  instead  of  party  sub- 
serviency or  the  stirrender  of  lujnest  political  Ijelief. " 
The  oath  of  office  was  administered  to  President 
Cleveland  by  Chief  Justice  Waite.  Mr.  Cleveland's 
cabinet  was  compo.sed  as  follows:  Thomas  F.  Bay- 
ard, secretary  of  state;  Daniel  Manning,  secretary  of 
the  treasury,  who  died  during  his  incumbency  and 
was  succeeded  by  Charles  S.  Fairchild;  William 
C.  Endicott,  secretary  of  war;  William  C.  Whit- 
ney, secretary  of  the  navy;  William  F.  Vilas,  post- 
master-general, afterward  transferred  to  the  de- 
partment of  the  interior,  being  succeeded  by 
Don  M.  Dickinson  :  Augustus  H.  Garland,  at- 
torney-general ;  Lucius  Q.  C.  Lamar,  secretary  of 
the  interior,  afterward  appointed  associate  justice 
of  the  supreme  court  of  the  United  States.  Mr. 
Cleveland  in  conducting  the  presidential  office  an- 
tiigoiiized  a  large  jiroportion  of  his  own  party  by  his 
determination  that  no  removals  of  office-holders,  ex- 
cepting heads  of  departments,  foreign  ministers  and 
other  officers  charged  with  the  execution  of  the  pol- 
icy of  the  administration,  should  take  place  except 
for  cause.  "Offensive  partisanship"  was,  however, 
assigned  as  a  reason  for  the  removal  of  many  repub- 
lican office-holders.  President  Cleveland  never 
halted  in  his  endeavor  to  protect  the  Indians  from 
the  encroachments  of  raiders  and  cattle-herders, 
driving  the  latter  relentlessly  from  their  stolen  terri- 
tory. He  came  in  conflict  with  the  senate  in  regard 
to  his  appointments,  refusing  to  submit  papers  re- 
lating to  the  causes  for  whicli  removals  had  been 
effected.  He  refused  to  yield  to  the  dictation  of  the 
senate  concerning  his  appointments,  but  during  his 
entire  term  resisted  all  attempts  on  the  part  of  the 
senate  to  force  from  him  papeis  and  documents  upon 
which  he  based  his  executive  judgment  for  removals 
from  office.  In  this  conflict  he  was  successful.  Mr. 
Cleveland  exercised  the  veto  power  beyond  all  prec- 
edent. He  vetoed  115  out  of  987  bills  which  had 
passed  both  houses,  103  of  these  being  private  pen- 
sion bills.  On  June  2,  1886,  President  Cleveland 
married,  in  tlie  White  House,  Frances  Folsom, 
daughter  of  his  former  partner,  Oscar  Folsom,  of 
Buffalo;  and  to  tlie  charming  nature,  personal  beauty 
and  affability  of  this  lady,  the  youngest  of  all  the 
mistresses  of  the  White  House  excepting  Dorothy 
Madison,  who  was  of  her  age,  Mr.  Cleveland  owed  a 
large  proportion  of  his  popularity  while  occupying 
the  presidential  chair.  In  1888  Jlr.  Cleveland  was 
a  candidate  for  a  second  term,  but  was  defeated  in 
the  election  of  that  year  by  Benjamin  Harrison. 
After  his  retirement  from  public  life,  Mr.  Cleveland 
settled  in  New  York  city,  and  opening  an  office  pre- 
pared to  establish  for  himself  a  general  law  practice. 
In  this  he  was  entirely  successful,  and  besides  doing 
an  extensive  business  in  the  New  York  courts  has 
been  frequently  called  to  WasUiugtou  to  argue  im- 


portant cases  before  the  supreme  court  of  the  United 
States.  Meanwhile  Mr.  Cleveland  has  been  hailed 
as  the  representative  head  of  the  democratic  party, 
by  the  rank  and  file  of  which  organization  his  occa- 
sional utterances  concerning  politics  have  been  ac- 
cepted as  oracles,  while  he  has  continued  to  hold  a 
position  likely  to  ensure  for  him  the  candidacy  of  the 
party  for  the  presidential  election  of  1892.  His  pop- 
ularity in  his  own  party  and  the  enmity  which  he 
has  incurred  in  the  ranks  of  his  opponents  Lave  both 
been  due  mainly  to  his  courageous  and  determined 
exploitation  of  the  doctrine  of  "Tariff  for  Revenue 
Only,"  as  the  logical  outcome  of  the  democratic  idea 
in  American  politics.  In  taking  this  stand.  Mr.  Cleve- 
land has  shrewdly  recognized  the  fact  that  the  two 
parties  have  never  yet  divided  closely  on  tariff  lines, 
and  that  while  there  were  protectionists  in  the  dem- 
ocratic ranks,  thei'e  were  also  many  in  the  repub- 
lican organization  that  upheld  his  principles.  iTliat 
which  would  have  seemed  likely  to  destroy  him  as  a 
political  leader,  and  which  did  unquestionably  aid 
materially  in  defeating  him  for  a  second  term,  did, 
under  the  influence  of  the  history  of  the  United  States 
during  the  first  half  of  the  republican  administration, 
grow  to  be  his  strongest  advocate  before  the  coun- 
try. The  precipitation  of  the  very  ultimate  possi- 
bility of  liigh  tariff  upon  the  commeicial  situation 
with  its  vast  and  increasing  following  of  commercial 
and  social  distress,  the  result  of  coincident  high 
prices,  produced  its  logical  results,  and  in  the  na 
tional  democratic  convention  of  1892  Mr.  Cleveland 
was  renominated  on  the  first  ballot,  by  a  vote  of  617 
out  of  908,  on  a  platform  which  virtually  pronounced 
for  free  trade  after  rejecting  a  proposition  which 
was  non-commiltal.  The  democratic  politicians  op- 
posed Jlr.  Cleveland's  renomination,  but  at  the  de- 
mand of  the  people,  he  was  chosen  standard-bearer 
fcir  the  thiiil  lime. 

CLE  VELAND, Frances  Folsom,  wasborn  July 
21, 1864,  at  No.  168  Edward  street,  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  the 
daughter  of  Oscar  Folsom,  who  married  Miss  Harmon, 
of  Medina.  Frances  lost  her  fa- 
ther in  1875,  and  her  mother  then 
went  home  to  Medina,  taking  her 
daughter  with  her.  During  her 
early  childhood  Frances  had  at- 
tended Madame  Brecker's  French 
kindergarten,  where  she  displayed 
a  quick  understanding  and  an 
aptitude  for  study.  After  her 
return  to  Buffalo,  she  entered  the 
Central  School,  and  became  a 
favorite  with  her  teachers,as  well 
as  with  the  pupils.  After  leav- 
ing the  Central  School,  she  en- 
tered the  Sophomore  class  at 
Wells  College,  which  her  school 
certificate  permitted  her  to  do 
without  examination,  and  it  was 
while  she  was  at  Wells  College 
that  Gov.  Cleveland's  attention  to 
her,  in  the  way  of  fiowers,  first  be- 
gan to  be  noticed.  When  she  graduated  in  June,1885, 
she  received  superb  floral  tributes  from  the  conser- 
vatories attached  to  the  White  House,  Mr.  Cleveland 
being  at  that  time  president  of  the  United  States. 
After  graduation.  Miss  Folsom  spent  the  summer 
with  her  uncle.  Col.  John  B.  Folsom,  at  Folsomdale, 
Wyoming  Co.,  N.  Y.,  and  went  abroad  in  the  au- 
tuiiui  with  her  mother.  Her  engagement  to  Presi- 
dent Cleveland  had  not  been  announced,  but  it  is 
supjiosed  that  they  had  come  to  a  definite  imder- 
stauding  before  her  departure.  -She  returned  from 
Europe  in  the  following  spring,  landing  in  New 
York  May  27,  1886,  where  she  was  met  by  the  presi- 
dent's sister.  Miss  Cleveland,  and  his  private  secre- 
tary.    Miss  Folsom  remained  at  the  Gilsey  House  in 
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New  Yoik  city  until  her  departure  for  Washington, 
where  she  was  married  on  June  2,  1886,  in  the  Blue 
Room  of  the  White  House.  For  nearly  three  years 
Mrs.  Cleveland,  as  wife  of  the  president  of  the 
United  States,  occupied  the  position  of  "tirst  lady 
in  the  laud,"  and  it  is  safe  to  say  that  no  other  White 
House  lady  achieved  greater  popidarily.  Notwith- 
standing her  youth,  she  tilled  her  arduous  position 
■with  a  tact  and  grace  that  won  golden  encomiums 
from  every  one;  at  no  time  did  she  forget  the  dignity 
of  her  position,  nor  did  she  ever  ])resume  uiion  it. 
When  she  left  the  White  House,  in  1889,  wilh  her 
husband,  to  take  up  her  residence  in  New  York  cily, 
it  was  with  sincere  expressions  of  regret  from  ail 
classes  and  jiarties.  Airs.  CUeveland  is  t:dl,  witli 
brown  hair,  violet  eyes,  a  rather  large  nose,  and  a 
mobile  mouth.  Her  face  cxjire-sses  great  strenglh  of 
character,  and  she  has  a  sympallictic  manner  tliat 
wins  every  one.  She  has  one  child,  Ruth,  born  in 
New  York  cily  Oct.  3,  18!)1. 

HENDRICKS,  Thomas  Andrews,  vice-presi- 
dent, was  born  on  a  I'anu  near  Ziuiesvilk^,  O.,  Sept. 
7,  1819.  His  father,  John  Hendricks,  was  a  native 
of  Pennsylvania,  one  of  the  e;irly  .settlers  of  that 
portion  of  Westmoreland  county,  known  as  the 
Ligonier  Valle.y.  A  brother  of  .John  Hendricks, 
William,  also  born  in  Pennsylvania,  was  a  promi- 
nent statesman  of  his  time,  being  sole  representative 
from  Wisconsin  from  Decembi'r,  18H).  lo  1S23.  when 
he  was  elected  governor  of  Indiana,  and  also  United 
States  senator  from  Indiana,  from  1835  to  1837;  so 
that  of  his  immediate  aucestiy,  Thomas  A.  Hen- 
dricks might  well  be  proud.  The  wife  of  John 
Hendricks,  Jane  Thomson,  was  of  Scotch  descent, 
her  grandfather  having  emigrated  to  America  before 
the  revolution,  and  fought  with  credit  during  that 
struggle.  Six  months  after  Thomas  Hendricks  was 
horn,,  his  father  removed  to  Iniliana,  and  setled  at 
Madison,  on  the  Ohio  river,  liut  in  1822  went  to 
Shelby  county,  wliere  he  built  a  sub,stantial  brick 
house,  which  is  still  standing  and  where  bis  family 
were  reared  imder  properly  moral  and  restraining  in- 
fluences. He  founded  a  Presbyterian  church  in  Ind- 
ianapolis, that  cit}'  having  just  been  establislied,  and 
his  son  Thomas  was  educated  in  that  denomination. 
He  attended  the  village  school  near  his  home  for 
several  years,  and  then  studied  at  the  college  at 
South  Hanover,  where  he  was  graduated  in  1841. 
His  mother's  brother.  Judge  Thomson,  of  Cham- 
hersburg.  Pa.,  now  took  the  young  man  into  his 
otlice,  where  he  studied  law,  and  was  admitted  to 
the  bar  in  1843.  Two  years  later  he  married  Eliza 
C.  Morgan,  and  immediately  entered  upon  a  success- 
ful and  iirolitable  practice  at  the  bar.  He  was  al- 
ready an  impressive  public  speaker  and  took  deep 
interest  in  politics,  and  in  1848  was  elected  to  the 
state  legislature.  Two  years  later  he  declined  a  re- 
election to  accept  the  pcisition  of  state  senator.  In 
1851  Mr.  Hendricks  was  nominated  for  congress,  in 
the  Indianapolis  district,  and  was  elected;  and  his 
service  was  so  acceptable  to  his  constituents  that  he 
was  re-elected.  In  1855  he  resinned  the  practice  of 
law  at  Shelbyville,  but  the  same  year  was  offered 
by  President  Pierce  the  position  of  commissioner  of 
the  general  land  office,  which  he  accepted  and  held 
\intil  1859,  administering  the  duties  of  the  office  with 
ability,  good  judgment  and  strict  integrity;  earning 
in  that  position  a  widespread,  national  reputation. 
In  1860  the  Indiana  democratic  state  convention 
nominated  Mr.  Hendricks  for  the  governorship,  but 
the  democratic  party  being  split  between  two  fac- 
tions, controlled  respectively  by  Stephen  A.  Doug- 
lass and  John  C.  Breckenridge,  the  result  was  the 
election  of  the  republican  candidate,  Col.  Henry  S. 
Lane.  Mr.  Hendricks  then  went  to  Indianapolis 
and  there  formed  a  law  partnership  with  Oscar  B. 
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Hard,  who  was  afterward  the  attorney-general  of 
the  state.  The  legislature  of  1863-63  was  demo- 
cratic, and  Jesse  I).  Bright  having  been  expelled 
from  his  seat  in  the  U.  S.  senate,  David  S.  Turpie 
was  elected  to  till  out  tlie  remaining  eighteen  days 
of  the  unexpired  term,  while  Mr.  Hendricks  was 
unanimously  elected  for  the  full  term  of  six  years, 
taking  his  seat  in  tlie  national  senate  on  March  4, 
1863,  and  serving  until  1869.  He  was  practically 
the  leader  of  the  small  democratic  minority  in  the 
senate,  where  he  served  on  the  conunittees  on  judi- 
ciary, public  lands,  naval  alfairs,  and  claims.  He 
was  bitterly  opposed  to  the  Southern  reconstruction 
plan  of  the  republicans  and  to  the  amendments  to 
the  constitution,  but  be  voted  for  large  api)ropria- 
tions  to  carry  on  the  war  and  was  strongly  in  favor 
of  increasing  the  pay  of  the  soldiers.  In  1868,  in 
the  democratic  convention  held  in  New  York,  Mr. 
Hendricks  was  a  candidate  for  the  presidency,  and 
on  the  twenty-lirst  ballot  receiv- 
ed 133  votes  to  135^2  for  Gen. 
Hancock.  That  convention  final- 
ly compromised  on  Horatio  Sey- 
mour. Just  at  the  close  of  his 
terra  in  the  senate  IMr.  Hendricks 
was  nominated  for  the  governoi'- 
sliip  of  Indiana,  but  was  defeat- 
ed by  Conrad  Baker,  the  repub- 
lican candidate,  who  was  elected 
by  a  very  small  majority.  Sen- 
ator Hendiicks  now  returned  to 
Indianapolis  and  began  again  to 
practice  law,  the  firm  name  be- 
ing Hendricks,  Hard  &  Hen- 
dricks, the  latter  member  being 
his  cousin,  AbramW..  a. strong  re- 
publican. The  firm  was  one  of  two 
or  three  leading  ones  in  the  city 
and  enjoyed  a  verv  lucrative  prac- 
tice, enabling  Mr.  Hendricks  to 
increase  the  already  comfort- 
able competence  which  he  had  acquired  by  his 
business  shrewdness  and  economy.  In  1872  there 
was  another  important  gubernatorial  election  in  In- 
diana, when  Thomas  N.  Brown  was  nominated  by 
the  republicans  and  Senator  Hendricks  by  the  demo- 
crats. The  campaign  was  an  exciting  one,  turning 
materially  on  the  question  of  temperance,  as  to 
which  Jlr.  Hendricks  was  understood  to  be  in  favor 
of  local  option.  Partly  on  tlie  strength  of  this  ten- 
dency he  was  elected  by  a  plurality  of  1,200  votes, 
all  the  other  ofticers  of  the  state,  except  the  .superin- 
tendent of  public  construction,  being  republicans. 
He  afterwards  sustained  his  temperance  position  by 
approving  what  was  known  as  "the  Baxter,  law." 
This  was  in  the  October  election,  and  the  next 
month  Grant  carried  the  state  by  a  majority  of 
6,000.  Oddly  enough.  Gov.  Hendricks  is  authority 
for  the  assertion  that  any  man  competent  to  be  a 
notary  public  could  fill  the  position  of  governor  of 
Indiana,  so  that  it  would  appear  there  was  not  much 
to  test  the  executive  abilities  of  Gov.  Hendricks 
during  his  term  of  office.  He  made  an  urbane,  care- 
ful, satisfactory  official,  and  when  he  retired  from 
the  position  it  was  with  the  respect  of  all  parties  in 
the  state.  In  July  1874,  Mr.  Hendricks  was  ]ierma- 
nent  chairman  of  the  state  democratic  convention  at 
Indianapolis.  On  June  27,  1876,  the  democratic 
national  convention  at  St.  Louis  nominated  Samuel 
J.  Tilden  for  president  on  the  second  ballot,  and 
Mr.  Hendricks  for  vice-president,  the  latter  receiv- 
ing 730  votes  out  of  738.  The  stoutly  contested  and 
bitter  campaign  which  followed  is  a  matter  of  his- 
tory, as  also  the  claim  of  both  parties  to  the  election, 
and  the  final  disposition  of  the  question  by  the  elect- 
oral board,  when  Mr.  Hayes  was  given  the  election. 
During  the  next  eight  years  Mr.  Hendricks  remained 
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quietly  in  Indianapolis,  practicing  bis  profession, 
strongly  interested  in  religious  matters,  having 
joined  the  St.  Paul's  P.  E.  church,  on  its  organiza- 
tion in  1862,  and  being  senior  warden  thereof.  Tliis 
life  was  varied  only  in  1876  when  Mr.  Hendricks 
made  an  extended  trip  in  Euiope,  where  be  was 
cordially  received  by  prominent  statesmen,  who 
were  familiar  with  bis  name  and  reputation.  In 
July,  1884,  Mr.  Hendricks  was  a  member  of  the 
democratic  national  convention,  held  at  Chicago, 
and  iu  behalf  of  the  Indiana  delegation  nominated, 
as  that  state's  candidate  for  the  presidency,  Joseph 
E.  McDonald.  Mr.  Hendricks  was,  however,  pre- 
sented by  Gov.  Thos.  Waller,  iu  the  name  of  Con- 
necticut, as  the  candidate  for  the  presidency,  where- 
upon the  chairman  of  the  Indiana  delegation  rose  to 
his  feet  to  protest,  saying,  "Mr.  Hendricks  is  not  a 
candidate  and  will  not  be  a  candidate.  I  am  author- 
ized to  say  this  by  Mr.  Hendricks."  The  nomina- 
tion was  accordingly  withdrawn.  The  nomination 
of  Grover  Cleveland  for  the  presidency  was  fol- 
lowed by  William  A.  Wallace,  of  Penns3'lvania, 
naming  'Thomas  A.  Hendricks  for  the  vice-presidency; 
whereupon  delegation  after  delegation  rolled  in  its 
vote  for  Mr.  Hendricks,  and  he  was  the  unanimous 
choice  of  the  couvention.  The  election  of  the  presi- 
dent and  vice-president  in  November  perfected  this 
action,  and  Thomas  A.  Hendricks  became  vice- 
president  of  the  United  States.  In  March  4,  1885, 
he  assumed  his  ]iosition,  and  fultjlled  its  duties  in 
good  health  until  the  autumn.  A  serious  attack 
whicli  had  befallen  him  in  1803  was,  however,  the 
cause  of  some  fears,  both  on  the  part  of  the  vice- 
president  and  of  Mrs.  Hendricks,  that  his  life  would 
come  to  a  sudden  end.  He  removed  to  Washington 
after  his  election  and  at  the  extra  session  of  the  "sen- 
ate, convened  on  the  4th  of 
March,  presided  over  that  body, 
■where  bis  courtesy  and  urban- 
ity at  once  made  him  exceed- 
ingly popular.  In  the  latter 
part  of  November  the  vice-pres- 
ident had  been  in  Chicago  for 
a  few  days,  returning  to  his 
home  at  Indianapolis  on  Nov. 
24th.  He  contracted  a  severe 
cold,  but  no  serious  results  were 
anticipated,  and  on  that  evening 
he  attended  a  reception  with 
Mrs.  Hendricks,  apjiearing  as 
well  as  usual.  The  next  day, 
however,  he  complained  of  be- 
ing ill,  and  was  taken  with  a 
congestive  chill.  A  few  min- 
utes before  five  o'clock  in  the 
afternoon,  3Ir.  Hendricks  ob- 
serving that  he  was  free  from 
pain,  he  was  for  a  few  mo- 
ments left  alone  by  his  wife, 
who  on  returning  foimd  that 
he  was  dead.  The  feeling  at 
Washington  and  throughout 
the  country,  at  this  sudden 
taking  off  of  the  vice-presi- 
dent was  deep  and  sincere. 
Suitable  official  action  was  at 
once  taken,  the  president  call- 
ing a  special  meeting  of  the 
members  of  the  cabinet  for 
the  same  evening,  when  it  was  determined  that  the 
members  of  the  administration  should  attend  the 
funeral  in  a  bodj-.  Mr.  Hendricks  was  the  fifth 
vice-president  of  the  United  States  who  died  during 
his  term  of  office.  He  was  buried  from  the  cathe- 
dral in  Indianapolis,  the  funeral  being  both  civil 
and  military.  The  government  was  represented  by 
members  of  the  cabinet,  and  committees  from  the 
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two  houses  of  congress  and  the  supreme  court. 
Under  the  circumstances  it  was  deemed  best  for 
President  Cleveland  to  remain  at  Washington,  as, 
in  case  of  any  mortal  accident  to  him,  the  govern- 
ment would  have  been  without  a  head.  He  died 
Nov.  25,  1885. 

BAYABD,  Thomas  Francis,  secretary  of 
state,  was  born  iu  Wilmington,  Del.,  Oct.  29,  1828. 
He  came  of  a  long  line  of  senators,  while  Ids  early 
ancestors  belonged  to  a  distinguished  family  of  French 
Huguenots.  Sanmel  Bayard  was 
the  grandson  of  a  professor  of 
theology  in  Paris,  who  fled  from 
France  to  escape  religious  perse- 
cution. In  1647  Nicholas,  in  com- 
pany with  Peter  Stuyvesaut,  the 
last  Dutch  governor  of  New  York, 
who  was  his  brother-in-law,  emi- 
grated to  America.  For  a  time, 
the  Bayards  were  prominent  in 
New  York,  but  after  a  while  tliey 
began  to  appear  in  Peuns3'lvania, 
Maryland  and  Delaware.  John 
Ba3-ard,  who  was  born  in  Mary- 
land, was  the  great-great-grandson 
of  the  Samuel  Bayard  already  men- 
tioned. He  settled  in  Philadelphia 
about  1756.  and  became  one  of  the 
leading  merchants  of  that  city.  A 
twin  brother  of  John  Bayard, -lames 
Asheton,  was  one  of  those  who  ne- 
gotiated the  treaty  of  Ghent,  Dec.  24, 1818.  His  son 
was  born  at  Wilmington,  Del.,  and  was  the  U.  S. 
senator  of  that  state  in  1851,  1857  and  1862.  Thom- 
as Francis  Bayard  was  the  son  of  James  Asheton. 
The  boy  was  fortunate  in  bis  educational  advantages, 
as,  in  liis  early  youth  lie  entered  the  Flushing  School, 
Long  Island,  at  that  time  under  the  direction  of  its 
founder,  Kev.  A.  L.  Hawks,  D.  D.  His  first  inten- 
tion was  to  become  a  merchant,  and  for  a  time  he 
was  engaged  in  business  as  a  clerk  in  a  commercial 
house  in  New  York.  He,  however,  gave  up  his  in- 
tention in  that  direction,  and  settled  iu  Wilmington, 
Del.,  in  1848,  having  determined  to  follow  the  pro- 
fession of  the  law.  In  1851  he  was  admitted  to  the 
bar  of  the  state  of  Delaware,  and  entered  upon  gen- 
eral practice  in  Wilmington,  being  in  two  years 
from  that  time  appointed  U.  S.  district  attorney  for 
Delaware.  During  the  years  1855  and  1856  he  re- 
sided in  Philadelphia,  but  he  then  returned  to  his 
native  state  and  remained  there,  constantly  practising 
law  until  1868,  when  be  was  elected  to  succeed 
bis  father  as  a  member  of  the  U.  S.  senate.  During 
the  civil  war  Mr.  Bayard  did  what  he  could  to  estab- 
lish a  state  of  agreement  with  the  South,  and  as  early 
as  1861  spoke  in  public  to  that  effect.  Mr.  Bayard 
was  re-elected  to  the  U.  S.  senate  in  1875,  and  again 
in  1881.  On  March  20,  1875,  he  made  an  able  speech 
in  the  U.  S.  senate,  displaying  that  loyalty  to  his 
country  and  that  lack  of  absolute  partisanship  in  his 
political  conduct,  which  were  always  peculiar  to 
him.  The  name  of  Horace  Greeley,  the  unsuccess- 
ful candidate  for  the  presidency  in  1872,  had  come 
up  in  the  senate,  in  the  debate  on  the  Loui.siana  ques- 
tion, and  speaking  to  this  question,  Senator  Bayard 
said:  "The  nomination  of  Horace  Greeley  had  its 
impulse  largely  among  the  Southern  white  people, 
whose  opinions  and  prejudices  had  for  more  than 
one  generation  been  strongly  arrayed  against  him. 
There  had  been  no  representative  man  of  the  North 
more  sii;nally  the  opponent  of  what  may  be  called 
the  Southern  system  of  thought  and  political  action 
than  Horace  Greeley.  He  had  livcil  to  see  this  sys- 
tem utterly  overthrown  and  revolutionized  by  force 
of  arms,  and  in  the  wreck  his  ear  caught  the  cry  of 
human  misery  and  sorrow  that  ever  accompanies 
such  sweeping    changes  in  society,  and  his  kind. 
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warm  licart  recognized  tlie  appeal.  From  the  sur- 
reuder  of  the  Southern  arms  till  the  grave  elosed  over 
his  form,  I  believe  the  paramount  object  of  Horace 
Greeley's  life  was  to  bring  his  fellow-countrymen 
into  a  better  understanding  with  each  other,  and 
inaugurate  an  era  of  peace  and  good-will  which 
should  cement  our  union  of  states,  and  make  Amer- 
ican citizenship  a  tie  of  fraternity  in  all  sections  of 
the  country.  ...  To  reunite  his  countrymen  in 
the  bonds  of  mutual  kindness  and  good  will,  he  sev- 
ered the  ties  of  party  organization  and  became  the 
leader  of  a  political  hope  so  far  as  the  fate  of  the  im- 
mediate canvass  was  concerned.  And  then  he  died. 
But  the  seed  sown  in  a  good  life  did  not  die.  Near- 
ly 3,000,000  voters  in  1873,  of  whom  over  ninety  per 
cent,  were  democrats,  responded  to  the  sentiment  for 
which  Mr.  Greeley  struggled."  During  his  senator- 
ial career,  Mr.  Bayard  served  on  a  number  of  the 
leading  committees,  and  was  president  pro  tern,  of  the 
senate  in  1881.  Gradually  his  reputation  became  en- 
larged, until  he  began  to  be  esteemed  as  a  lea<ling 
statesman,  and  one  whose  views  on  great  pulilic 
questions  might  be  relied  upon  implicitly  as  not  be- 
ing in  the  least  tinged  with  partisansliip.  He  was  a 
member  of  the  celebrated  electoral  commission  of 
1876,  and  in  1880  and  1884  his  name  was  prominent- 
ly before  the  country  as  a  candidate  for  the  presi- 
dency. On  taking  the  presidential  chair,  Mr.  Cleve- 
land appointed  Mr.  Bayard  secretary  of  state,  and  he 
continued  to  hold  that  office  during  the  Cleveland 
administration.  In  all  the  relations  of  the  state  de- 
partment with  foreign  power.s,  under  the  adminis- 
tration of  Mr.  Bayard,  the  country  had  reason  to  ex- 
perience entire  confidence  and  reliance  on  the  talent 
and  skill  with  which  serious  diplomatic  questions 
were  treated.  On  surrendering  the  portfolio  of  his 
department,  Mr.  Bayard  retired  to  his  home  at  ^Vil- 
niington,  Del.,  where  he  continued  occasionally  to 
practice  his  profession,  while  generally  leading  a 
quiet  and  peaceful  life,  respected  by  all  who  were 
acquainted  with  his  high  career. 

MANNING,  Daniel,  secretary  of  the  treasury, 
was  born  in  Alliaiiy,  Aug.  16,  1831.  His  ancestry 
■was  nii.xed — North  of  Ireland,  English  and  Dutch. 
He  was  educated  in  the  public  schools  of  Albany  up  to 
his  twelfth  year,  when  he  left  school  and  took  a  po- 
sition as  "  boy  "  in  the  offlceof  the  Albany  "  Atlas," 
which  afterward  became  the  "Argus,"  and  with 
which  paper  he  continued  a  connection  all  through 
his  life,  eventually  becoming  president  of  the  asso- 
ciation which  published  it,  and  its  executive  propri- 
etor. By  thus  beginning  his  newspaper  work  at  the 
foot  of  the  ladder,  and  climbing  steadily  through  all 
its  degrees  to  its  highest  rank,  Mr.  Manning  thor- 
oughly qualified  himself  in  every  department  both 
to  manage  the  details,  and  exercise  general  supervis- 
ion. Under  his  direction  the  "Argus  "  became  a 
political  power  not  only  in  Albany,  but  in  the  state, 
and,  by  redection,  upon  the  country.  While  thus 
thoroughly  informing  himself  as  a  journalist,  Mr. 
Manning  studied  jiolitics  as  a  fine  art,  and  became 
an  accomplished  leader,  and  that,  too,  during  a  per- 
iod exceptional  for  the  ability  of  those  who  directed 
the  political  fortunes  of  the  state,  and  also  for  the 
large  number  of  complicated  and  important  ques- 
tions which  it  was  necessary  to  understand.  The 
administrative  powers  of  Mr.  Manning  were  conced- 
ed from  the  beginning  of  his  assuming  a  responsible 
position  on  the  "  Argus."  In  1865  he  was  made  as- 
sociate editor  of  the  paper,  and  took  full  charge  of 
it.  In  1873  Mr.  Cassidy,  who  had  been  the  leading 
spirit  of  the  association,  died.  From  that  time  for- 
ward, Mr.  Manning  was  president  of  the  company. 
In  state  politics  he  had  already  given  evidence  of  re- 
markable ability,  tenacious  force  and  an  aggres- 
sive disposition,  in  his  fight  against  the  Tweed  ring. 
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and  in  the  assistance  which  he  gave  to  Samuel  J.  Til- 
den  and  Charles  O'Connor  and  others  within  the 
democratic  party,  who  labored  so  faithfully  and  ear- 
nestly to  break  up  the  oligarchy  whicli  would  have 
soon  destroyed  the  party  itself.  By  general  consent 
Mr.  Manning  was  given  the  leadership  of  the  anti- 
ring  forces,  within  the  democratic  party  in  the  inte- 
rior of  the  state,  and  he  so  successfidly  organized 
these  as  to  break  up  the  rings  utterly  in  the  legislat- 
ure, where  they  had  been  able  to  do  the  most  and 
worst  of  their  mischief.  In  1874  Mr.  Manning  was 
a  member  of  the  democratic  state  convention  at  Syr- 
acu.se,  which  nominated  Mr.  Tilden  for  governor,  and 
during  the  administration  of  Mr.  Tilden  was  earnest 
in  his  .support,  and  himself  originated  and  organized 
many  measures  for  reform  which  met  with  much 
popularity.  This  was  particularly  the  case  in  regard 
to  the  unscrupulous  abu.ses  which  bad  been  planted 
in  the  government  of  the  canals  and  prisons.  These 
he  succeeded  in  placing  on  a  busi- 
ness and  self-sustaining  basis.  In 
1876  Mr.  Manning  controlled  the 
delegation  for  the  slate  of  New 
York  to  the  national  democratic 
convention  in  St.  Louis,  and  held 
the  same  position  in  Cincinnati  in 
1880.  He  was  a  member  of  the 
democratic  state  committee  in  1876, 
its  secretary  in  1879  and  1880,  and 
its  chairman  in  1881,  1882  and 
1883.  In  1878  Mr.  JIanuing  took 
into  partnership  on  the  "Argus," 
as  an  associate,  Mr.  St.  Clair  Mc- 
Kelway,  retaining  for  himself  the 
executive  management  of  the 
paper,  and  the  presidency  of  the 
company.  From 
ward,  Sir.  Manning 
ered  to  su.stain  the  same  relation 
to  the  democratic  party  of  the  state  which  had 
previously  been  held  by  Dean  Kichmoud,  and  after- 
ward by  Samuel  J.  Tilden.  The  best  men  of  the 
party  grew  to  confide  in  him  absolutelj',  both  in  the 
integrity  of  his  party  loyalty,  and  in  his  intelligence 
and  broad  general  capacity.  Mr.  Manning  himself 
had  the  deepest  confidence  in  the  honesty  and  intel- 
ligence of  the  mass  of  voters,  and  while  he  cared 
very  little  for  the  pretenses  of  local  "  bosses, "  hench- 
men and  heelers,  he  was  a  constant  and  severe  work- 
er and  undoubtedly  undermined  his  health  through 
the  persistence  of  his  labors,  which  were  always  re- 
sponsible and  arduous.  Toward  the  end  of  1883,  he 
had  practically  made  up  his  mind  to  retire  altogeth- 
er from  political  life.  Up  to  thatperiodhebad  nev- 
er held  any  public  position,  although  frequently 
urged  to  do  so.  In  1884  he  took  a  deep  interest  in 
the  presidential  election,  and  worked  zealously  for 
the  success  of  Mr.  Cleveland,  and  in  the  convention 
of  that  year  was  chairman  of  the  New  York  del- 
egation. When  Mr.  Cleveland  formed  his  cabinet 
in  March,  1885,  he  appointed  Daniel  ^Manning  secre- 
tary of  the  treasury,  and  he  continued  to  hold  the  po- 
sition for  about  two  years,  during  the  latter  part  of 
which  time,  he  was  in  constant  danger  on  account 
of  the  condition  of  his  health,  which  eventually 
broke  down  altogether,  and  in  April,  1887,  he  re- 
signed his  place  in  the  cabinet.  During  that  sum- 
mer he  recuperated  partially,  and  in  October  of  the 
same  year  accepted  the  presidency  of  the  Bank  of 
New  York.  The  appointment  of  Mr.  Manning  to  so 
important  a  position  in  the  cabinet  as  that  of  secre- 
tary of  the  treasury  was  a  surprise  to  those  who  were 
not  aware  of  his  financial  and  business  capacity  and 
his  experience  in  precisely  the  direction  most  likely 
to  benefit  him  in  his  administration  of  the  finances  of 
the  country.  He  was  long  a  director  for  the  city  of 
Albany  in  the  Albany  and  Susquehanna  Railway 
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Company.  From  1869  to  1883,  when  he  resigned,  he 
was  a  director  of  the  National  Savings  Bank  of  Al- 
bany. In  1873  he  was  made  a  director  of  the  Nation- 
al Comniecial  Bank  of  Albany;  in  1881  its  vice-pres- 
ident and  in  1883  its  president.  He  was  also  a  di- 
rector of  the  Electric  Light  Company  of  Albany.  In 
all  these  large  and  important  business  enterprises,  he 
obtained  an  experience  which,  added  to  his  natural 
gifts,  tended  to  make  him  a  most  efficient  public  of- 
ficer. Mr.  Manning  married,  in  1853.  Mary  Lee,  a 
lady  of  English  parentage,  who  died  in  1883.  They 
had  two  sous  and  two  daughters.  Of  his  sons, 
James  Hilton  Manning,  secretary  and  treasurer  of  a 
large  manufacturing  company  of  Albany,  was  also 
nianagingeditorof  the  Albany  "  Sunday  Argus, "  and 
after  his  father's  death,  assumed  the  charge  of  the 
latter's  interest  in  that  paper.  Frederick  Clinton  Man- 
ning established  himself  as  a  stationer  in  Albany. 
Secretary  Manning  died  in  Albany  Dec.  3-1,  1887. 

FAIBCHILD^  Charles  Stebbins,  secretary  of 
the  treasury,  1887-89,  was  born  in  Cazenovia,  N.  Y., 
Apr.  30,  1843.  His  father  was  Sidney  T.  Fairchild, 
for  many  years  attorney  for  the  New  York  Cen- 
tral R.  R.,  and  one  of  the  leading 
men  of  central  New  York.  Young 
Fairchild  studied  at  the  common 
schools  and  at  the  Oneida  Confer- 
ence Seminary  at  Cazenovia,  where 
he  prepared  for  a  university  course, 
and  went  to  Harvard  in  1859,  grad- 
uating in  the  clas.s  of  1863.  He  de- 
termined to  follow  the  legal  pro- 
fession, entered  the  Harvard  Law 
School,  and  completed  the  pre- 
scribed cour.se  in  1865,  receiving 
the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Laws. 
He  then  removed  to  Albany, where 
continued  his  legal  studies, 
and  iu  1866  was  admitted  to  the 
bar.  In  1871  he  became  a  mem- 
ber of  the  law  firm  of  Hand, 
Hale,  Swartz  &  Fairchild,  this 
firm  being  one  of  the  most  suc- 
cessful in  the  bu.siness  in  the  state.  He  remain- 
ed a  member  of  this  firm  until  1876,  but  in  the 
meantime,  in  1874,  was  appointed  deputy  attor- 
ney-general of  the  state,  and  iu  1875  was  nominated 
by  the  democratic  party  for  the  attorney -generalship, 
and  was  elected,  assuming  the  office  in  the  following 
year.  While  holding  the  position  of  deputy  attorney- 
general,  Mr.  Fairchild  became  exceeckngl}-  popular 
with  his  party,  a  fact  which  secured  him  the  nomi- 
nation for  the  higher  position,  and  which  doubtless 
aided  greatly  in  accomplishing  the  success  of  his 
future  life.  Mr.  Fairchild  displayed  great  skill  in 
handling  the  cases  which  came  under  his  charge, 
especially  so  in  the  instance  of  the  case  of  the  People 
vs.  the  New  Yt)rk  police  commissioners,  Gardnei- 
and  Cliarlick.  During  the  last  two  years  of  his  ser- 
vice as  deputy  attorney-general,  Mr.  Fairchild  was 
more  than  usually  occupied,  and  very  responsibly 
so,  on  account  of  the  reports  of  the  Canal  Investiffa- 
tion  commission,  and  in  regard  to  all  the  suits  cle- 
volving  upou  the  law  office  of  the  state,  Mr  Fair- 
child  was  considered  "the  riglit  arm  of  the  attorney- 
general."  At  the  democratic  state  convention  in 
1875,  his  nomination  for  attorney-general  was  made 
by  acclamation.  In  the  election  which  followed  he 
received  a  majority  of  23,303  over  his  republican 
competitor.  As  attorney- general,  Mr.  Fairchild  be- 
came also  a  commissioner  of  the  land  office,  of  the 
canal  fimd,  a  member  of  the  canal  board,  a  member 
of  the  board  of  state  charities,  trustee  of  the  state 
capital,  and  trustee  of  the  state  hall.  At  the  end  of 
his  two  years'  term  of  office  in  1878,  Mr.  Fairchild 
went  to  Europe,  where  he  remained  tmlil  1880.  On 
his  return  he  settled  in  New  Y'ork  city,  and  devoted 
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himself  to  the  practice  of  law  until  1885,  when  Pres- 
ident Cleveland  appointed  him  assistant  secretary  of 
the  trea,sury.  While  occupying  this  position,  Mr. 
Fairchild  was  freqently  obliged  to  represent  Secre- 
tary Daniel  Manning  as  acting  secretary,  and  when 
the  latter  on  account  of  ill  health  was  obliged  to  re- 
sign his  office,  Apr.  1,  1887,  President  Cleveland  ap- 
pointed Mr.  Fairchild  secretary  of  the  treasury.  He 
continued  to  fill  that  office  until  the  close  of  Mr.  Cleve- 
land's administration  in  March,  1889.  After  retiring 
from  public  life,  Mr.  Fairchild  became  president  of 
the  New  York  Security  and  Trust  Co.  of  New  York 
city.  In  1888  he  received  the  degree  of  LL.D.  from 
Harvard.  Throughout  his  career,  Mr.  Fairchild 
has  occupied  a  position  among  his  fellow-citizens, 
and  among  those  who  know  him,  as  a  man  of  stanch 
intellect,  great  skill  iu  handling  important  affairs, 
remarkable  intellectual  grasp  and  financial  and  busi- 
ness ability.  Diu-ing  the  latter  part  of  September, 
1889,  Mr.  Fairchild,  in  addressing  a  large  audience 
in  the  hall  of  the  Harlem  Branch  of  the  Y'oung  Men's 
Christian  Association,  spoke  regarding  great  social 
problems  in  large  cities,  and  in  reference  to  these, 
and  illustrating  the  question,  said  of  New  York, 
"The  city  is  the  heel  of  our  American  Achilles,  the 
place  where  our  popular  government  may  be  woimd- 
ed  to  its  destruction."  Mr.  Fairchild  is  an  able 
speaker  and  a  logical  reasoner,  and  has  been  fre- 
quently called  upon  to  address  public  audiences  on 
occasions  of  moment. 

ENDICOTT,  William  Crowninshield,  secre- 
tary of  war,  was  born  in  Salem,  Mass.,  Nov.  19.  1836. 
He  was  the  son  of  William  Putnam  and  JIary  (Crown- 
inshield) Endicott.     He  is  descended  directly  from 
Gov.  John  Endicott,  who  came  to  Salem  in  1638, 
and  on  his  mother's  side  is  a  grandson  of  the  Hon. 
Jacob  Crowninshield,  who  was  a  well-known  mem- 
ber of  congress  in  the  early  part  of  this  century.     jMr. 
Endicott  was  educated  in  Salem  schools  and  in  1843 
entered   Harvard,    from   which   be  was   graduated 
in   1847.      Soon   after  graduating    he  studied   law 
in  the  office  of  Nathaniel  J.  Lonl,  then  the  leading 
member  of  the  Essex  bar,  and  in  the  Harvard  Law 
School  at  Cambridge.     He  was  cal'ed  to  the  bar  in 
1850,  and  began  the  practice  of  law 
in  Salem  in  1851.     He  was  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Salem  common  council 
in  1853,  and  in  1853  he  entered  into 
partnership  with  Jairus  W.  Perry 
(who  is  well  known  througliout  the 
country  as  the  author  of  "Perry 
on  Trusts  ")  under  the  firm  name 
of  Perry  &  Endicott.     From  1857 
to  1864  he  was  solicitor  of  the  city 
of    Salem.      After  nearly  twenty 
years   of    an    active  and   leading 
practice  at  the  Essex  bar,  in  1873, 
though  a  democrat,  Mr.  Endicott 
was  "appointed    by   a    republicau 
governor,  William  B.  Washburn, 
an  associate  justice  of  the  supren\e 
judicial    court    of    Massachusetts,       y/^M^^ 
which  position  he  held  until  the  •y/'^/^.  ^  y,  l^tT^ 
autumn  of  1883,  when  he  resigned,    /'      ^.<>t-t»<.^S%''^ 
and  at  this  time  spent  a  year  or 
more  in  Europe.     In  1884  he  was  the  democratic 
candidate  for  irovernor  of  Massachusetts,  but  was 
defeated.     In  1885  he  became  secretary  of  war  of 
the  United  States  in  Cleveland's  administration,  and 
held  office  to  the  end  of  Mr.  Cleveland's  term.     Mr. 
Endicott  is  president  of  the  Peabody  Academy  of 
Science  in  Salem,  which  position  he  has  held  since 
1868,  and  is  a  member  of  the  c(jrporation  of  Har- 
vard,   and   one   of    the   trustees    of    the    Peabody 
Education  Fund.     He  was  married  Dec.  13,  1859  to 
Ellen,  daughter  of  the  late  George  Peabody,  of  Sa- 
lem, and  has  a  son  and  daughter. 
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WHITNEY,  William  Collins,  secretary  of 
the  uavy,  was  boru  at  Conway,  Mass.,  July  5,  1841, 
a  descendant  in  the  eighth  generation  from  John 
Whitney,  one  of  the  leaders  of  the  English  Puritans 
who  settled  in  Watertown,  Mass.,  in  1G35.  His  an- 
cestors in  the  male  line  were,  without  e.xception,  men 
of  unusual  strength  of  character  and  of  prominence 
in  the  communities  in  which  they  lived,  among  them 
being  Brig.-Gen.  Josiah  Whitney,  of  Harvard,  Mass., 
active  in  the  field  during  the  revolution,  and  a  mem- 
ber of  both  tlie  convention  that  prepared  the  consti- 
tution for  Massacliusetts  and  that  whiph  adopted  the 
constitution  of  the  United  States.  His  father  was 
Brig.-Gen.  James  Scollay  Whitney,  who,  in  1854, 
was  appointed  by  President  Pierce  superintendent  of 
the  U.  S.  armory  at  Springfield,  Mass.,  and  in  18(i0 
became  collector  of  the  port  of  Boston  on  nomina- 
tion of  President  Buchanan.  Upon  his  mother's 
side,  liis  ancestry  goes  back  to  William  Bradford, 
governor  of  Plymouth  colony.  Mr.  Whitney  was 
educated  at  Williston  Seminary,  East  Hampton, 
Mass.,  at  Yale  College,  where  he  was  graduated  in 
18()3,  and  at  Harvard  University  Law  School,  which 
he  left  in  1804.  Beginning  practice  in  New  York 
city,  he  was  soon  recognized  as  a  fearless  lawyer 
whose  devotion  to  his  clients  was  indefatigable.  His 
first  appearance  in  public  affairs  took  place  in  1871, 
when  he  was  active  in  organizing  the  young  men's 
demorratic  chib  of  New  Y'ork  city.  In  1872  he  was 
made  inspector  of  schools,  and  at  the  same  time  be- 
came a  leader  of  the  county  democracy  division  of 
the  democratic  part}'.  In  1875  he  was  appointed 
corporation  counsel  for  the  city  of  New  York,  and 
his  administration  of  the  office  was  distinguished,  it 
has  lieen  well  said,  "by  reforms  and  economics 
within  it  and  by  notable  legal  triinnphs  for  the  city 
in  the  courts."  Thirty-eight  hundred  suits  were 
pending,  involving  between  $40,000,000  and  $50,- 
000,000.  He  proceeded  to  reorganize  the  depart- 
ment with  four  bureaus,  and  within  two  years  had 
doubled  the  volume  of  business  disposed  of,  while 
expenses  were  reduced.  He  resigned  the  office  in 
1883,  to  attend  to  personal  interests,  and  March  5, 
1885,  was  appointed  secretary  of  the  uavy  by  Presi- 
dent Cleveland.  He  prepared,  in  his  first  report  to 
congress,  a  plan  for  the  reorganization  of  that  de- 
partment of  the  government  business,  and  it  was 
afterward  claimed  that  by  the  results  which  fol- 
lowed itse.xecuticm,  "for  tlie  first  time  in  the  history 
of  the  navy  it  has  been  possible  to  prepare  complete 
statement,  by  classes,  of  receipts  and  expenditures 
of  supplies  throughout  the  entire  service,  and  of  the 
total  valuation  ot  supplies  on  hand  for  issue  at  all 
shore  station.s."  Also  proceeding  vigorously  to  the 
construction  of  the  new  navy,  with  which  his  name 
is  hereafter  to  be  closely  identified,  he  aimed  in  this 
at  restoring  to  the  United  States  the  prestige  as  a  na- 
val power  which  the  country  formerly  enjoyed,  and 
above  all  things  at  making  it  independent  of  the  rest 
of  the  world  for  supplies  in  case  of  war.  When  he  be- 
came secretary  he  found  that  neither  armor,  nor  the 
forgings  for  high-power  guns,  nor  the  rapid-fire  guns 
constituting  the  secondary  battery,  could  be  pro- 
duced on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic.  Resolutelj'  de- 
clining to  place  any  contracts  abroad,  and  stipulating 
for  American  production  in  every  instance,  there 
necessarily  was  a  considerable  delay  in  beginning 
the  new  ships;  but  in  1887,  by  embracing  in  one  con- 
tract all  the  armor  and  gun  steel  authorized  by  the 
two  previous  congresses," he  induced  the  Bethlehem 
Iron  Works  to  assume  the  expenditure  for  new 
plant  of  four  or  five  million  dollars,  and  had  the 
satisfaction  of  securing  all  that  the  government 
needed  from  a  home  institution — the  largest  and 
finest  of  the  kind  in  the  world — and  of  better  qual- 
ity than  had  ever  before  been  produced  anywhere. 
American  citizens  and  shipbuilders  were  invited  to 


submit  designs  and  models  for  the  new  vessels,  con- 
struction by  private  parties  was  especially  stinudated 
on  the  Pacific  coast,  and  as  a  supplement  to  all  this 
the  navy-yards  at  New  York  and  Norfolk,  Va.,  were 
also  equipped  for  steel  and  iron  shipbuililing  of 
every  type  and  size.  When  he  retired  from  office  in 
1889,  the  vessels  of  the  U.  S.  navy  designed  and  con- 
tracted for  by  him,  then  finished  or  in  process  of 
construction,  consisted  of  five  monitors,  double-tur- 
reted,  and  two  new  armor-clads,  besides  the  dyna- 
mite cruiser  Vesuvius,  and  five  uuarmored  steel  and 
iron  cruisers,  i.  e.,  the  Newark,  Charleston,  Balti- 
more, Philadelphia,  and  San  Francisco.  In  addition 
there  were  three,  then  unnamed,  armored  cruisers 
and  four  gunboats,  two  of  the  latter  having  been 
launched  in  1888.  He  also  contracted  for  a  torpedo- 
boat,  and  purchased  the  Stiletto,  to  be  used  in  prac- 
tice at  the  U.  S.  torpedo  station.  The  vessels  enu- 
nieiated  were  exclusive  of  the  steel  and  iron  vessels 
of  the  old  navy  so-called.  The  following  tribute  was 
paid  to  him  by  Senator  Preston  B.  Plumb  of  Kansas, 
a  political  opponent,  in  a  speech  in  the  senate  on 
Feb.  13,  1889:  "I  am  glad  to  .say  in  the  closing  hours 
of  Mr.  Whitney's  administration  that  the  allairs  of 
his  department  have  been  well  administered.  They 
have  not  only  been  well  admin- 
istered in  the  sense  that  every- 
thing has  been  honestly  and  faith- 
fully done,  but  there  has  been  a 
stimulus  given,  so  far  ivs  it  could 
be  done  by  executive  direction, 
to  the  production  of  the  best  types 
of  ships  and  the  highest  form  of 
manufacture,  and,  more  than  all 
that,  to  the  encouragement  of  the 
inventive  genius  of  our  people 
and  to  the  performance  of  all 
possible  work,  not  in  navy-yards, 
where  they  might  be  most  surely 
made  the  instrument  of  political 
strength,  but  in  private  shipyards 
and  manufactories,  to  the  effect 
that  we  have  got  to-day  enlisted  in 
this  good  work  of  building  the 
American  navy  not  only  the  navy 
department  backed  by  congress,  but  we  have  got  the 
keen  competition  of  American  manufactories  and 
tlie  inventive  genius  of  all  our  people,  so  that  we  may 
confidently  expect  not  only  the  best  results  but  great 
improvement  each  year.  I  am  glad  to  say  that  dur- 
ing the  past  four  years  the  navy  department  has 
been  administered  in  a  practical,  level-headed,  judi- 
cious way,  and  the  result  is  such  that  I  am  prepared 
to  believe  and  to  say  that  within  ten  years  we  shall 
have  the  best  navy  in  the  world. "  Mr.  Whitney  was 
the  leader  of  the  Cleveland  forces  in  the  national 
democratic  convention  of  1893,  and  sliowed,  by  his 
skill  iu  outgeneraling  the  older  politicians,  all  the 
qualities  of  a  born  leader  ami  organizer.  His  ability 
to  command  and  hold  the  respect  of  men  of  every 
shade  of  opinion  gave  him  the  position  of  harmoni- 
zer,  his  judgment  being  deferred  to  when  differences 
arose.  Mr.  Whitney  was  married  in  1869  to  Flora 
Payne,  daughter  of  Henry  B.  Payne,  senator  from 
Ohio,  and  their  house  in  Washington,  one  of  the 
finest  in  the  capital,  was  a  social  centre  of  great  at- 
traction. In  1888  Y'ale  conferred  upon  him  the 
honorarv  deirree  of  LL.D. 

GARLAND,  Augustus  Hill,  United  States 
attorney-general,  was  born  in  Tipton  county,  Tenn., 
June  ri,"l833.  He  received  his  education  at  St. 
Mary's  College,  Lebanon,  Ky.,  and  at  St.  Joseph's 
College,  Bardstown  ,  Ky.  Mr.  Garland  studied 
law,  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1853,  and  prac- 
ticed law  in  Washington,  Ark.,  for  three  years, 
when  he  removed  to  "Little  Rock,  Ark.  He  was 
admitted   to  practice  as  an  attorney  and   counsel- 
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or  in  the  supreme  court  of  the  United  States  in 
1860,  and  took  tlie  ofBcial  oath  of  that  day.  He 
entered  iioHtical  life  as  a  whig,  and  was  an  elector 
on  the  Bell  and  Everett  ticket.  His  iirst  public  po.si- 
tion  was  that  of  delegate  to  the  convention  called 
by  his  state  to  consider  her  relations  with  the  Fed- 
eral Union  after  Mr.  Lincoln's  election.  He  was 
chosen  as  a  Union  delegate,  but  after  the  war  began 
he  favored  secession  and  voted 
for  the  secession  ordinance.  He 
was  elected  a  member  of  the  Con- 
federate provisional  congress, 
which  assembled  at  jMontgom- 
ery,  Ala.,  in  1861,  Arkansas  be- 
ing admitted  as  a  state  in  May 
of  that  year;  and  he  was  also  a 
member  of  the  hou.se  of  repre- 
sentatives of  the  first  congress  of 
the  Confederate  states,  and  then 
a  member  of  tlie  senate,  where  he 
remained  imtil  the  end  of  the 
war.  After  the  war  he  showed 
his  desire  to  use  his  powers  in  as- 
sLstiug  to  restore  the  Federal  re- 
lations, and  received  a  full  par- 
don from  President  Johnson  in 
1865,  on  condition  that  he  would 
support  the  United  States  con- 
stitution, and  obey  the  laws  abol- 
ishing slavery.  He  undertook  to  renew  his  prac- 
tice in  the  supreme  court,  but  was  not  permitted  to 
do  so,  according  to  act  of  congress  passed  on  Jan. 
24,  1865,  requiring  all  attorneys  and  counselors  to 
take  the  "Iron-clad"  oath,  prescribed  by  the  act  of 
July  2,  1863.  Mr.  Garland  tiled  a  brief  in  his  own 
behalf,  in  a  case  he  instituted  to  te.st  the  constitu- 
tionality of  that  act,  employing  as  his  counsel  Rev- 
erdy  Johnson  and  M.  H.  Carpenter.  He  argued  the 
case  himself  in  a  masterly  manner,  for  which  he  re- 
ceived high  credit,  and  the  decision  was  in  his  favor. 
He  was  elected  to  the  United  States  senate  in  1866, 
but  was  not  permitted  to  take  his  seat.  In  1874  he 
was  for  a  time  acting  secretary  of  state  for  Arkansas 
when  the  carpet-bag  rule  was  overthrown,  and  in 
the  same  year  was  elected  governor  of  that  state. 
He  found  the  treasury  bankrupt,  and  the  financial 
standing  of  the  state  in  the  lowest  possible  condition. 
It  was  with  much  hard  work  and  a  great  deal  of  op- 
position that  he  finally  succeeded  in  settling  all  dif- 
ferences, and  placing  matters  on  a  firm  financial 
basis.  He  was  elected  to  the  United  States  senate 
without  opposition  in  1876,  succeeding  Powell  Clay- 
ton, becoming  a  member  of  the  judiciary  commit- 
tee, and  was  re-elected  without  opposition,  serv- 
ing until  1885,  when  President  Cleveland  appointed 
him  attorney-general  of  the  United  States,  which 
position  he  retained  until  the  close  of  that  adminis- 
tration, when  he  returned  to  the  practice  of  law. 
Senator  Garland's  steady  perseverance  and  keen  ex- 
ecutive ability  early  ranked  him  with  the  best  law- 
yers of  his  state,  and  promised  him  a  famous  future, 
which  his  subsequent  brilliant  and  successful  career 
has  amply  fulfilled.  In  society  he  is  genial  though 
unassuming,  and  his  conversation  is  agreeably  inter- 
spersed with  a  variety  of  anecdote  and.  humor.  He 
■was  a  delegate  to  the  Chicago  convention  of  1893, 
and  supported  the  nomination  of  his  former  chief. 

■yiLAS,  'WiUiam  Freeman,  secretary  of  the  in- 
terior, postmaster-general,  and  senator,  was  born  July 
9,  1840,  at  Chelsea,  Vt.,  the  son  of  Levi  B.  and 
Esther  G.  (Smilie)  Vilas.  His  grandfather,  Moses 
Vilas,  migrated,  toward  the  end  of  the  last  cen- 
tury, from  Connecticut  to  the  Sterling  moimtain  in 
Vermont,  near  the  top  of  which  he  subdued  to  hus- 
bandry 800  acres  of  its  forest-covered  sides.  Tradi- 
tionary tales  yet  survive,  in  the  locality,  of  his  deeds 


and  sayings  illustrative  of  the  hardy  daring  and  un- 
flinching steadfa.stucss  for  which  he  was  remarkable. 
Nathan  Smilie,  hi.s  maternal  grandfather,  was  also  a 
man  beyond  the  ordinary  type,  acute  in  intellect, 
yet  broad  and  wise  in  m'nd,  a  leader  of  his  party  in 
the  state,  and  long  useful  in  her  legislative  service. 
Though  born  and  reared  in  a  mountain  farmhouse, 
Levi  B.  Vilas  inherited  too  much  spirit  and  ambition 
to  br(jok  the  limitations  of  such  a  life,  and,  when 
but  si.xteen,  set  out  on  foot  to  the  academy  at  Ran- 
dolph, a  distance  of  sixty  mi'es,  where  b}'  diligent 
study  he  laid  the  foundation  of  Ids  success  in  man- 
hood as  a  lawyer,  a  legislator  and  a  citizen.  Hav- 
ing won  a  comfortable  indepemleuce  he  removed 
with  his  family  to  Madison,  Wis.,  selecting  this 
location  with  a  view  to  the  education  of  his  children, 
and  five  of  his  sons  subsequently  took  degrees  at  the 
State  University  in  that  city.  The  family  arrived  in 
Madison,  June  4,  1851,  after  a  journej  from  Mil- 
waukee in  a  white  covered  wagon.  In  September 
of  that  year  at  the  first  session  of  the  university, 
William  was  entered  in  the  preparatory  department. 
He  took  his  degree  in  the  regular  classical  course  in 
1858.  He  was  reputed  a  good  student,  yet  active 
also  in  the  societies  and  sjiorts  of  the  college  and 
popular  with  his  fellows.  In  1859  he  took  a  course 
of  instruction  in  a  commercial  school,  and  in  the 
meantime  began  the  study  of  law.  He  then  went 
to  the  Albany  Law  School,  was  grad- 
uated in  May,  1860,  and  admitted  to 
the  bar  of  New  York.  Returning 
home,  he  was  admitted  to  the  Wi-s- 
consin  bar  by  the  sujireme  court,  and, 
in  June,  while  yet  not  twenty,  argued 
before  that  tribunal  his  first  case. 
July  9th  he  formed  with  Charles  T. 
AVakelcy  the  partnership  of  Wake- 
ley  &  Vilas,  to  which,  at  the  begin- 
ning of  1863,  Eleazar  Wakeley  was 
received  as  senior  member.  His  pro- 
fessional beginninsrs  were  promising, 
but  the  call  to  the  civil  war  became  too 
urgent  for  denial.  He  had  drilled  with 
Col.  Ellsworth,  was  then  captain  of  the 
"Madison  Zouaves,"  and  in  July, 
1863,  tendered  his  services  to  Gov. 
Salomon,  who  urged  him  to  raise  a  company.  He 
called  and  conducted  a  series  of  war  meetings,  still 
rememl)ered  for  the  patriotic  fervor  educed,  and  in 
a  few  days  he  formed  company  A  of  the  23d  Wis- 
consin regiment  which  was  sent  in  September  to  Cov- 
ington, Ky.,  and  thence  to  Jlemphis,  to  join  Sher- 
man in  his  expedition  against  Vicksburg.  AVhile  at 
Memphis  he  was  attacked  with  typhoid  fever,  and 
would  douljtless  have  lost  his  life  but  for  the  kind- 
ness of  a  cou.sin,  resident  in  the  city,  the  late  Ira  M. 
Hill,  who  took  care  of  him,  regardless  of  the  conse- 
quences should  the  city  be  retaken  by  the  Confeder- 
ates. So  soon  as  convalescent,  he  went  to  his  regi- 
ment and  sustained  with  his  comrades  the  misenes 
of  camp  life  at  Young's  Point  and  Milliken's  Bend, 
and  the  toils  and  joys  of  the  campaign  of  VicksDurg. 
He  was  jironioted  to  be  major  and  then  lieutenant-col- 
onel of  the  regiment,  while  at  Jlilliken's  Ber.d.  He 
participated  in  the  battles  of  Port  Gibson,  Cuiunpiun 
Hill,  Black  River  Bridge,  the  assaidts  at  Vicksburg, 
and  during  nearly  all  of  the  siege  was  in  immediate 
commandof  his  regiment.  The  day  following  the 
surrender  he  marched  with  the  army  under  Sher- 
mon  in  jnu-suit  of  Johnston  and,  after  sharing  the 
week's  environment  of  Jackson,  on  its  evacuation 
returned  to  Vicksburg.  Thence,  still  in  coumiand 
of  his  regiment,  he  was  sent  to  Carrollton  near  New 
Orleans,  "where,  after  some  weeks'  idleness,  in  view 
of  the  imfavorable  prospect  for  the  further  service 
of  the  regiment  and  pressed  bj'  the  necessities  of  his 
father  who  was  involved  in  a  litigation,  which,  if 
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unfortunate  in  result,  migbt  have  ruined  him.  Col. 
Vilas  resigned  and  returned  home.  In  1865  he 
settled  down  to  professional  iiractice,  and  on  Jan. 
3,  1866,  was  married  to  Anna  M.  Fox,  daughter  of 
Dr.  Win.  H.  Fox,  an  early  settler  and  one  of  the 
most  influential  men  of  Wisconsin.  Thenceforward, 
his  practice  rapidly  increased  and  his  income  secured 
him  ill  a  few  years  a  moderate  fortune.  From  1873 
to  1881  Edwin  E.  Bryant,  now  dean  of  the  law  fac- 
ulty of  the  University  of  Wi-sconsin,  was  his  law 
partner,  and  during  the  latter  part  of  this  period, 
his  brother,  Edward  P.  Vilas,  now  of  Milwaukee, 
was  also  a  member  of  the  firm.  He  was  appointed 
by  the  state  supreme  court  to  edit  a  new  edition  of 
its  law  reports,  in  which  work  his  partner  was  asso- 
ciated, and  the  first  twenty  volumes  of  the  "Wis- 
consin Reports,"  except  two  annotated  by  Chief  .Jus- 
tice Dixon,  were  republislied  with  "  Vilas  and  Bry- 
ant's Notes."  In  1875  the  supreme  court  appointed 
him  one  of  the  revi.sers  of  the  general  .statutes,  who, 
after  three  years'  labor,  reiiorted  the  revision  adoplinl 
in  1878  and  still  in  force,  which  will  compare  favor- 
ably with  any  similar  work  in  the  country.  In  1868, 
on  the  opening  of  the  law  school  of  the  University 
of  Wisconsin,  Col.  Vilas  was  ap[Hiiuted  a  profes.sor 
of  law  and  regularly  lectured  for  seventeen  years. 
He  was  also  regent  of  the  university  from  1880  to 
1885.  Since  1860  Senator  Vilas  has  taken  part  on  the 
stump  in  every  political  campaign,  as  a  democrat, 
lias  often  represented  his  locality  in  state  conventions 
and  was  a  delegate  from  the  state  to  the  national 
conventions  of  1876,  1880,  and  1884;  permanent 
chairman  of  the  convention  in  1884;  chairman  of 
the  committee  of  notification,  and  made  the  official 
addresses  to  the  nominees,  Mr.  Cleveland  and  Jlr. 
Hendricks.  He  was  the  Wisconsin  member  of  the 
national  cimimittee  from  1876  to  1886.  In  1884  he 
accepted  a  nomination  to  the  legislature  and  was 
elected  with  little  opposition.  While  in  the  legislat- 
ure. President  Cleveland  invited  him  to  his  cabinet 
as  postmaster-general,  on  which  office  he  entei-etl 
March  7,  1885,  and,  upon  the  advancement  of  Mr. 
Justice  Lamar  to  the  .supreme  court,  appointed  him 
secretary  of  the  interior,  in  which  capacity  he  served 
from  Jan.  16,  1888,  to  March  6,  1889.  In  the  post- 
office  department,  the  distinguishing  features  of  his 
service  were  the  establishment  of  improved  business 
methods  in  some  of  the  divisions;  economy  of  man- 
agement by  substantial  diminishment  of  proportional 
cost  with  large  increase  of  service,  conspicuously 
marked  in  the  acceptance  by  congress  of  his  esti- 
mates of  the  second  year,  amounting  to  |57,0()0,000, 
without  alteration  (an  event  so  unusual  that  the 
committee  of  the  house  remarked  upon  it  iu  their 
Teport),_  the  complete  revision  of  the  postal  laws  and 
regulations,  personally  preparing  the  scheme  and 
arrangement,  and  carefully  supervising  all  the  de- 
tails; the  increased  expedition  of  overland  mails, 
and  the  improvement  of  the  foreign  mail  service,  for 
which  he  received  an  elaborate  written  testimonial 
of  thanks  signed  by  the  great  importing  and  com- 
mercial houses  of  New  York;  a  new  treaty  with 
Mexico  and  a  po,stal  arnintiement  with  Canada,  by 
which  letter  and  paper  mail  transmission  throughout 
the  North  American  continent  was  opened  to  our  cit- 
izens at  the  same  rates  as  for  domestic  service,  and 
the  inauguration  of  parcel  post  conventions  with 
foreign  countries  for  the  transmission  of  articles  of 
merchandise  not  exceeding  eleven  pounds  weight. 
He  refused  to  expend  the  appropriation  made  at  the 
close  of  the  48th  congress  for  ocean  mail  subsidies, 
which  drew  hot  controversy  upon  him,  but  the  next 
house  sustained  him  by  more  than  a  two-thirds  ma- 
jority. The  business  of  the  interior  department  was 
largely  in  arrears,  and  Secretary  Vilas  began  the 
attempt  to  relieve  those  having  affairs  so  involved 
by  working  off  the  accumulations,  and,  by  intro- 


ducing better  modes  of  consideration  in  the  law 
division,  caused  to  be  decided  as  many  land  appeals 
during  his  service  as  had  been  disposed  of  in  the 
previous  four  years,  besides  gains  in  other  offices, 
but  the  political  result  of  1888  prevented  the  execu- 
tion of  ijis  purposes.  On  Mr.  Cleveland's  retire- 
ment, he  returned  home  and  resumed  his  profes- 
sional practice.  During  the  state  campaign  of  1890 
he  spoke  daily  for  several  weeks  at  many  different 
points.  The  result  of  the  election  enabled  the  dem- 
ocrats to  choo.se,  after  thirty-five  years'  interruption, 
a  United  States  senator,  and  so  general  was  the 
favor  toward  Mr.  Vilas  that  in  the  caucus  of  eighty- 
five  votes  he  received  every  one  on  the  first  ballot, 
and  was  formally  elected  by  the  legislature,  Jan. 
28th,  for  the  six  years'  term  beginning  March  4,  1891. 
Senator  Vilas  has  distinguished  himself  as  an  orator 
in  various  public  adflresses,  especially  in  resiionding 
to  a  toast  in  honor  of  Gen.  Grant,  "Our  first  Com- 
mander," at  the  banquet  of  the  Society  of  the  Army 
of  the  Tennessee,  at  Chicago,  in  1879.  In  his  do- 
mestic life  he  has  enjoj'ed  unusual  felicity  in  a  wife 
of  great  amiability  and  excellence;  they  have  three 
children. 

DICKINSON,  Don  Manuel,  postmaster-gen- 
eral, was  born  Jan.  17,  1846.  at  Port  Ontario,  Oswego 
Co.,  N.  Y.  His  ance.stors  were  among  the  early  set- 
tlers of  Massachusetts,  and  his  father  and  grandfa- 
ther natives  of  the  state.  The 
first  of  the  family  who  came 
to  America  was  John  Dickin- 
son, a  member  of  the  Conti- 
nental congress  of  1774,  presi- 
dent of  the  executive  council, 
and  one  of  the  founders  of 
Dickinson  College,  Carli.sle, 
Pa.,  to  whom  Jonathan  Dick- 
iiuson,  chief  ju.stice  of  the  prov- 
ince of  Pennsylvania  in  1719, 
w.as  also  related  in  the  direct 
line.  The  father  of  Mr.  Dick- 
inson in  1820  explored  the 
shores  of  lakes  Erie,  Huron 
and  Michigan  in  a  birch-bark 
canoe,  and  in  1848  removed 
to  Michigan,  settling  in  St.- 
Clair  county,  where  his  son 
received  his  primary  education 
in  the  public  schools.  Having 
passed  through  those  of  Detroit  also,  he  took  a  year's 
instruction  with  a  private  teacher, and  enteringthe  law 
department  of  the  University  of  Michigan,  was  grad- 
uated before  reaching  his  majority.  The  interval 
prior  to  his  admi.ssion  to  the  bar  he  spent  in  study- 
ing the  management  of  cases  and  the  practical  ap- 
plication of  the  philosophy  and  logic  of  law.  In 
1867  he  entered  upon  a  succes.sful  and  lucrative  prac- 
tice, being  concerned  in  all  of  the  leading  cases  under 
the  bankruptcy  act  of  that  year.  In  October,  1887,  he 
was  also,  iu  association  with  Senator  Edmunds,  coun- 
sel for  Drawbaugh  in  the  great  telephone  case.  From 
1875  to  1880  he  was  associated  with  Levi  T.  Griffin, 
in  the  firm  of  Griffin  &  Dickinson,  and  from  1880  to 
1883  in  that  of  Griffin,  Dickinson,  Thurber  &  Hos- 
mer.  In  1872  he  entered  political  life,  and  in  1876, 
as  chairman  of  the  state  democratic  central  com- 
mittee, conducted  the  Tilden  campaign,  being 
brought  into  close  relations  with  that  statesman 
until  his  death.  As  member  of  the  national  demo- 
cratic committee  in  1884-85,  he  enjoyed  the  full  con- 
fidence and  esteem  of  President  Cleveland,  who  in 
1888  called  him  to  a  seat  in  his  cabinet,  being  the 
fourth  representative  of  Michigan  to  be  honored  thus. 
On  retiring  from  public  office  he  resumed  the  prac- 
tice of  law,  which  he  carries  on  at  Detroit  in  the  firm 
of  Dickinson,  Thurber  &  Stevenson.  In  1869  he 
married  Frances  L.  Piatt. 
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LAMONT,  Daniel  Scott,  journalist  and  secre- 
tary, was  burn  at  AU-Grawvilk-,  Cortland  Co.,  N.  Y., 
Feb.  9,  IB.")!.     After  having  studied  in  the  CortUmd 
Nomial  School  he  was  sent  to  Union  College,  Schen- 
ectady, N.  Y.     He  did  not  graduate,  but  left  college 
before  the  end  of  the  course  in  order  to  enter  the 
profession  of  journalism,  for  which   he  possessed 
both  taste  and  predilection.     He  purchased  an  inter- 
est in  the  "  Democrat, "a  paper  published  at  the 
county-seat  of  his  native  county,  and  became  its  edi- 
tor, at  the  same  time  interest- 
ing himself  warmly  in  politics. 
In  1870  he  was  appointed   en- 
grossing   clerk   to    tlie    New 
York  state  assembly,  and  was 
chief  clerk  in  the  secretary  of 
state's  department  with  John 
Bigelow.  For  a  time  the  young 
man  held  a  position  on  the  stall' 
of  the  Albany  "Argus,"  and 
he    thus    became    known   to 
many  of  the  most  influential 
politicians  of  the  state.    'When 
Grover  Cleveland  was  elected 
governor  of    New   York,   he 
met  young  Lamont;  and,  hav- 
ing had  occasion  to  make  use 
of  his  knowledge  and  ability 
in  the  preparation  of  his  flist 
message,  offered  him  an  hon- 
orary position  on  his  military 
staff,  which  gave  him  the  title  of  colonel,  by  which 
he  has  ever  since   been   known.     Gov.   Cleveland 
next  appointed    Lamont   his   (jrivate  secretaiy,   in 
which  position  the  latter  made   himself  so  u.seful 
and    valuable,  that    when   Jlr.  Cleveland   became 
president  he  took  Laiuont  with  him  to  the  White 
House.     As  private  secretary  to  the  president,  llr. 
Lamont   gained  the   reputation   of    smoothing  the 
paths  of  those  who  visited  the  executive  mansion, 
while  lightening  the  burden  of   Mr.    Cleveland  as 
probably  no  other  man  coidd  possibly  have  done.  It 
followed  that  he  became  universally  popular,  while 
winning  the  highest  encomiums  f(ir  his  judgment, 
acuteness,  serenity,  and  loyaltv.     At  theclo.se df  the 
Cleveland  administration  Jlr.   Lamont  formed  im- 
portant business  relations  with  a  syndicate  of  capi- 
talists, and  has  continued  ever  since  to  be  engasred 
in  the  management  of  vahialile  interests.     ]VIr.  la- 
ment married  a  Miss  Kinney  of  his  native  town,  and 
has  two  daughters.    It  was  Mr. 
Lamont,  who,  when  private  sec- 
retary to  Gov.  Cleveland,  orig- 
inated the  phrase, "  Public  ortice 
a  public  tru.st."     He  used  this 
as  a   headline  in   compiling  a 
pamphlet    of    Mr.    Cleveland's 
speeches  and   addresses.      The 
exiiression  used  by   Jlr.  Cleve- 
land  was,  "Public  officials  are 
the  trustees  of  the  people."  and 
it  was  employed  in  his  letter  ac- 
ccjiting  the  nomination  for  the 
oliice  iif  mavcir  of  I5utTalo. 

STEVENSON,  Adlai  Ew- 
ing,  assistant    postmaster  gen- 
eral, was  born  in  Christian  cotm- 
ty,   Ky..  Oct.  23,  1835,  and   re- 
ceived   his  preliminary  educa- 
tion ill  the  common  schools  of 
his   native   county.      Later    he 
a|r7".    j|ii|  .ii|.-^ — iA     entered  Center  College  at  Dan 
jjl !'  ,  ,WQ  •,:'.  'I'i  1  ville,  and  when  he  was  sixteen 
!l|!L.,-t„.1ii,i]",yM'.!;l  years  old  removed  with  his  fa- 
ther's family  to  Bloomington, 
,  111.,  where  he  .studied  law  and 
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1859  he  settled  at  Metamora,  'Woodford  Co.,  111., 
and  engaged  in  the  practice  of  his  profession.  Here 
he  remained  for  ten  years,  during  which  time  he 
was  master  in  chancery  of  the  circuit  court  for  four 
years,  and  district-attorney  for  a  like  period.  The 
conspicuous  ability  with  wliich  he  discharged  the 
duties  of  these  responsible  offices  attracted  the  fav- 
orable attention  of  the  people  of  the  state,  and  in 
1864  he  was  nominated  by  tlie  democratic  partv  for 
presidential  elector.  In  the  interest  of  Gen.  Mcfc'lel- 
lan,  the  nominee  of  his  party  for 
the  presidency,  he  canvassed  the 
entire  state,  speaking  in  every 
county.  At  the  expiration  of  his 
term  of  office  as  district  attorney 
in  1869,  he  returned  to  Blooming- 
ton  and  formed  a  law  partnership 
with  J.  S.  Ewing,  which  still  ex- 
ists. The  firm  has  an  extensive 
practice  in  the  state  and  federal 
courts  and  is  considered  one  of  the 
leading  law  lirms  in  the  central 
portion  of  the  state.  Mr.  Steven- 
son was  nominated  for  congress 
by  the  democrats  of  Bloomington 
district  in  1874.  The  district  had 
been  safely  republican  by  an  al- 
most invariable  majority  of  3,000. 
His  opponent  was  Gen.  McNulta, 
one  of  the  leading  republican  ora- 
tors of  the  state.  The  canvass  was  a 
remarkable  one,  the  excitement  at  times  resulting  in 
intense  personal  antagonisms  between  the  friends  of 
the  candidates.  Mr.  Stevenson  was  successful.  His 
majority  in  the  district  exceeded  1,200.  He  was  in 
congress  during  the  exciting  scenes  incident  to  the 
Tilden-Hayes  contest  in  1876.  His  party  renominat- 
ed him  for  congress  a  second  time.  In  this  contest 
he  was  defeated,  but  in  1878,  having  been  nominated 
for  the  third  time,  he  was  again  elected,  increasing 
his  majoiity  in  the  district  to  3,000.  At  the  exjjira- 
tion  of  his  second  congressional  term  he  resumed  the 
practice  of  law  in  Bloomington.  He  was  a  delegate 
to  the  democratic  national  convention  of  1884  in 
Chicago,  and  after  the  election  of  Cleveland  as  presi- 
dent of  tlie  United  States  was  appointed  first  assist- 
ant postmaster-general,  the  duties  of  which  are  very 
exacting.  During  his  incumbency  of  this  office  he 
had  charge  of  appointments  and  ably  seconded  the 
president  in  his  civil  service  reforms,  never  dismiss- 
ing a  faithful  employee  for  mere  political  reasons. 
His  democratic  habits  and  man- 
ners, his  affability  and  invari- 
able courtesy  created  a  host  of 
friends  for  him.  Mr.  Stevenson 
married  a  daughter  of  the  late 
Rev.  Dr.  Lewis  'W.  Green,  pres- 
ident of  Center  College  in  Dan- 
ville, Ky.,  December,  1866.  He 
has  four  children,  one  son  and 
three  daughters,  all  of  whom  are 
living.  After  retiring  from  the 
office  of  the  first  assistant  post- 
master-general at  the  expiration 
cf  Mr.  Cleveland's  term.  Mr. 
Stevenson  returned  to  Bloom 
ington,  where  he  still  lives.  Mr. 
Hayes,  in  1877,  appointed  Mr. 
Stevenson  a  member  of  the  board 
to  inspect  the  Military  Academy 
at  'West  Point.  Mr.  Stevenson 
was  chosen  as  one  of  the  dele- 
gates-at-large  to  the  national 
democratic  convention  in  Chi- 
cago in  1892.  and  was  serving  in 
that  capacity  when  nominated 
for  the  vice-presidency. 
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HARRISON,  Benjamin,  twenty-tliird  presi- 
dent of  the  L'liiti'd  SiHtes,  \v;is  Imru  at  North  Hend, 
O.,  Aug.  20,  183a.  His  father,  .lohn  Seott  llarri.^ion, 
was  third  son  of  Gen.  William  Henry  Harri.son, 
ninth  president  of  the  United  States,  who  was  tlie 
third  and  vounccst  son  of 
Benjamin  llarrison,  one  of 
the  signers  of  the  Deehira- 
tion  of  IndepcniU'nce,  from 
Virginia.  .Tohn  Seott  Har- 
ri.son was  twice  married,  his 
seeond  wife  being  Klizabcth, 
daughter  of  Arehiliald  Irwin 
of  Mereesbnrg,  Pa.  Ben- 
jamin was  tlie  seeond  son  of 
this  marriage.  His  jiareuts 
were  rcsohitely  determined 
upon  tlie  education  of  their 
children,  and  early  in  child- 
hood Benjamin  was  placed 
under  private  instruction  at 
liome.  In  1847  he  and  his 
elder  brother  were  sent  to  a 
school  on  what  was  known 
as  College  Hill,  a  few  miles 
from  Cincinnati.  After  re- 
maining there  two  years  he  entered  the  junior  class 
at  Miami  University  in  0.\ford.  O..  where  he  was 
graduated  in  1852.  He  was  married  Oct.  20,  18.')3, 
to  Caroline  Scott,  daughter  of  Dr.  .John  W.  Scott 
•who  was  then  president  of  Oxford  Female  Semi- 
nary, from  which  Mrs.  Harrison  was  graduated  in 
1852.  After  studying  law  under  Storer&  Gwynne 
in  Cincinnati,  O.,  he  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in 
1854,  and  began  the  practice  of  his  profession  at 
Indianapolis,  lud.,  which  has  since  been  his  home. 
John  H.  Rea,  clerk  of  the  United  States  district 
court  gave  him  desk-room,  and  soon  afterward  he 
was  appointed  crier  of  the  federal  court  at  a  salary 
of  .$2.50  per  day.  This  was  the  first  money  he  ever 
earned.  Jonathan  AV.  Gordon,  one  of  the  leaders 
of  the  Indianapolis  b,ar,  called  young  Harrison 
to  his  assistance  in  the  prosecution  of  a  crim- 
inal, tried  for  burglary,  and  intrusted  to  him  the 
plea  for  the  state.  He  had  taken  ample  notes  of  the 
evidence,  but  the  case  was  closed  at  night  and  the 
courthouse  being  dimly  lighted  by  tallow  candles,  he 
was  unable  to  read  them  when  he  arose  to  address  the 
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court  and  jury.  Laying  them  aside  he  depended  en- 
tirely upon  his  memory  and  he  found  it  perfect.  Best 
of  all  he  discovered  he  could  think  and  speak  on  his 
feet,  flashlike  ati<l  coherently.  He  nuide  an  eloquent 
plea, produced  a  marked  impression  and  won  the  ca.se. 
Since  then  he  has  always  been  an  impromptu  speaker. 
Forming  a  partnership  with  William  Wallace  in 
the  practice  of  law,  he  prepared  deeds,  gave  ad- 
vice, nnide  collections,  tried  eases  before  justices 
of  the  peace,  appeared  in  the  probate  courts,  and 
sometimes  in  the  circuit  court.  In  18(50  Mr.  Wallace 
became  clerk  of  the  county  of  Marion,  and  the  tirm 
was  changed  to  Harrison  it  Fishback,  which  was 
terminated  by  the  entry  of  the  senior  partner  into 
the  army  iu  1803.  In  1800  Mr.  Harrison  was  chosen 
reporter  of  the  supreme  court  of  Illinois  on  the  re- 
publican ticket  by  a  majority  of  9,088.  This  was 
his  first  active  appearance  in  the  political  field. 
When  the  civil  war  began  he  as.sisted  in  raising  the 
70th  Indiana  regiment  of  volunteers,  and  became  in 
it  second  lieutenant — although  Gov.  Morton  tendered 
him  its  command — he  himself  appointing  a  deputy 
reporter  for  the  supreme  court.  In  the  ensuing 
autumn  the  democratic  state  convention,  considering 
his  position  as  a  civil  officer  vacated  by  this  military 
appointment,  nominated  and  elected  a  successor, 
ahhough  Harrison's  term  of  office  had  not  expired. 
Their  view  was  su.stained  by  the  state  supreme 
court,  but  in  1804,  while  Col.  Harrison  was  in  the 
army,  the  people  of  Indiana  gave  their  judgment 
by  re-electing  him  to  the  position  of  s\iprerae  court 
reporter,  by  an  overwhelming  majority.  When  he 
returned  to  Indianapolis  after  the  war,  he  became  a 
member  of  the  law  tirm  of  Porter,  Harrison  &  Fisli- 
back  and  after  subsequent  changes,  of  that  of  Harri- 
son, Miller  &  Elam.  His  biographer  holds  that 
before  ids  election  to  the  presidency  he  had  worked 
his  way  to  the  head  of  the  Indiana  bar.  His  military 
record  can  be  succinctly  stated.  When  Gen.  D.  C. 
Buell  was  ordered,  iu  1802,  to  march  the  army  of 
the  Ohio  to  Chattanooga,  lie  followed  directions 
given  him  to  go  by  the  line  of  tlie  Memphis  & 
Charleston  railroad  from  Corinth,  Miss.,  to  Decatur, 
Ala.,  repairing  it  as  he  went.  It  resulted  that  Bragg, 
the  Confederate  general,  was  able  to  put  him  upon 
the  defensive  and,  indeed,  to  begin  a  race  north- 
ward on  parallel  lines,  in  the  course  of  which  Buell 
was  severely  taxed  to  save,  first  Nashville,  Tenn., 
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and  then  Louisville,  Ky.  The  news  spread  through- 
out Ohio  and  Indiana  that  the  Confederates  were  in 
force,  -with  the  advantage  of  an  interior  line  for 
their  operations.     It  was  in  this  season  of  apprehen- 
sion that  the  70th  Indiana  went  to  the  field,  with 
Harrison  as  its  colonel,  their  objective  point  being 
Bowling  Green,  Ky.     It  was  brigaded  with  the  T9th 
Ohio,  and  the  102d,  105th  and  129th  Illinois  regi- 
ments, under  Brig.-Gen.  Ward,   of  Kentucky,  and 
this  organization  was  kept  unchanged  until  the  close 
of  thenar.     Col.  Harrison  had  the  right   of  the 
brigade,  and  his  command  was  occupied  at  first 
in  "guarding  railroads  and   hunting  guerillas,   his 
energies  being  largely  spent  in  drilling  his  men. 
He    was    extremely  systematic    and    painstaking, 
his  theory  being  that  every  day  in  camp  should 
be    a    preparation    for  that  other  day  always  to 
be   kept  in  a  soldier's  mind — the  day  of  battle. 
By  this    method  he  made  his    regiment  what  it 
afterwards    became.      When    Gen.    Rosecrans    set 
out  for    Chattanooga,    Gen.   Ward    was    sent    on 
duty  to  Nashvillci  and  on  Jan.  2,  1864,  his  com- 
mand was  called  to  the  front,  Col.  Harrison  being 
placed  in  command  of  brigade.     Later  this  brigade 
became  the  1st  brigade  of  the  3d  division  of  the 
20th  army  corps,  under  "Fighting  Joe  Hooker," 
Gen.  Ward  resuming  its  command  and  Col.  Harri- 
son again  taking  command  of  the  70th  Indiana. 
The  campaign  under  Gen.  Sherman,  upon  which 
his  regiment  with  its  associate  forces  entered  was 
directed,  as  is  now  known,  against  the  Confederate 
army  of  Gen.  Joseph  E.  Johnston,  and  not  against 
any  particular  place.     In  the  Federal  advance  one 
of  the  severest  actions  was  fought  at  Resaca,  Ga., 
May  14,  15,  1864.     Here  Col.  Harrison  was  among 
the  first,  if  not  the  first,  to  cross  the  parapet  in  storm- 
ing the  Southern  redoubt.     From  that  place  south- 
ward, every  day  brought  a  collision  of  some  sort 
■with   the  enemy — at  every  halt  a  breastwork  was 
built.    At  New  Hope  Church,  Ala.,  and  at  Golgotha 
Church,  Kennesaw  Mountain  and  Peach  Tree  Creek, 
Ga.,  the  regiment  and  its  leader  saw  sharp  fighting, 
that  at  Resaca  being  in  Col.  Harrison's  opinion,  the 
heaviest  he  was  ever  svibjectcd  to  before  or  at  any 
time  afterwards.  When  the  Peach  Tree  Creek  fight 
was  over,  Gen.  Hooker,  wrote  as  follows  to  Wash- 
ington, D.  C:  "My  attention  was  first  attracted  to 
this  young  officer  by  the  superior  excellence  of  his 
brigade,  in  discipline  and  instruction,  the  result  of 
his  labor,  skill  and  devotion.     With  more  foresight 
than  I  have  witnessed  in  any  officer  of  his  experience 
he  seemed  to  act  upou  the  principle  that  success  de- 
pended upon  the  thorough  preparation  in  discipline 
and  esprit  of  Ids  command  for  conflict,  more  than  on 
any  influence  that  could  be  exerted  on  the  field  it- 
self, and  when  collision  came  his  command  vindi- 
cated his  wisdom  as  much  as  his  valor.    In  all  of  the 
achievements  of  the  20th  corps  in  that  campaign, 
Col.    Harrison    bore  a  conspicuous  part."     When 
Atlanta,  Ga.,  was  taken  by  Sherman  (Sept.  2.  1864), 
Col.   Harrison   received   his  first   furlough  to  visit 
home,  being  assigned  to  special  duty  in  a  system- 
atic canvass  of  the  state  to  recruit  for  the  forces  in 
the  field.     Returning  to  Chattanooga  and  then  to 
Nashville,  Teiin.,  he  was  placed  in  command  of  a 
provisional   brigade  held  in  reserve  at  that   battle 
(Dec.  15,  16,  1864),  and  was  but  little  engaged.  AVhen 
the  fight  was  over  he  was  sent  in  pursuit  of  the 
beaten  Confederate,  Hood.     Recalled  from  the  pur- 
suit, Harrison  was  next  ordered  to  report  to  Gen. 
Sherman  at  Savannah,  Ga.    While  passing  through 
New  York  he  succumbed  to  at  attack  of  scarlet 
fever,  but  in  a  few  weeks  was  able  to  proceed  on 
his  way.     Joining  Sherman  at  Goldsboro,  N.  C,  he 
resumed  command  of  his  old  brigade,  and  at  the 
close  of  the  war  went  to  Washington,  I).  C,  to  take 
part  in  the  grand  army  review,  at  which  he  was 


duly  mustered  out,  June  8, 1865;  not,  however,  until 
he  had  received  a  commission  as  brevet  brigadier- 
general,  signed  by  Abraham  Lincoln,  and  counter- 
signed by  E.  M.  Stanton,  as  secretary  of  war,  dated 
March  22,  1865,  stating  that  it  was  given  for 
"ability  and  manifest  energy  and  gallantry  in  com- 
mand of  the  brigade."  Returning  to  Indianapolis 
he  resumed  his  office  as  reporter  of  the  supreme 
court,  but  in  1867  declined  a  renomination,  and  re- 
commenced his  law  practice.  In  1868  and  1872  he 
took  part  in  the  presidential  campaign  in  support  of 
Gen.  Grant,  traveling  over  Indiana  and  speaking  to 
large  audiences.  In  1876  he  at  first  declined  a  nomi- 
nation for  governor  on  the  republican  ticket,  con- 
senting to  run  only  after  the  regular  nominee  had 
withdrawn.  He  received  almost  two  thousand  more 
votes  than  his  associates  on  the  ticket,  but  was  never- 
theless beaten.  In  1880,  as  chairman  of  the  Indiana 
delegation  in  the  republican  national  convention,  he 
cast  nearly  the  entire  vote  of  t'ne  state  for  James  A. 
Garfield  for  president.  President  Garfield  offered 
him  a  place  in  his  cabinet,  but  he  declined  it,  pre- 
ferring the  U.  S.  senatorship  from  Indiana  to  which 
he  had  just  been  chosen,  and  which  he  held  from 
1881  to  1887.  In  the  senate  he  advocated  the  tariff 
views  of  his  party,  opposed  President  Cleveland's 
vetoes  of  pension  bills,  urged  the  reconstruction 
and  upbuilding  of  the  navy,  and  labored  and  voted 
for  civil  service  reform.  He  was  delegate-at-large 
to  the  republican  national  convention  in  1884,  June 
19,  1888,  at  Chicago,  111.,  and  on  the  eighth  and 
final  ballot  he  had  received  544  votes  to  118  for 
John  Sherman,  100  for  Russell  A.  Alger,  59  for  W. 
Q.  Grcsham.  5  for  J.  G.  Blaine  and  4  for  William 
McKinley,  as  the  can- 
didate of  that  party 
for  president.  The 
nomination  was  made 
unanimous,  and  in 
November  he  was 
elected,  receiving  233 
votes  in  the  electoral 
college  to  168  for 
Grover  Cleveland. 
He  was  didy  inaugu- 
rated March  4,  1889. 
When  President  Har- 
rison began  his  ad- 
ministration, he  was  confronted  by  the  controversy 
between  England  and  the  United  States  in  refer- 
ence to  the  killing  of  seal  in  the  Bering  sea.  Our 
government  claimed  that  under  the  purchase  from 
;ussia  it  had  not  only  the  exclusive  right  to  take  the 
seal  upon  the  islands  of  Alaska,  but  to  exclude  our 
own  citizens  and  people  of  other  nationalities  from 
killing  them  on  the  open  waters  within  a  hundred 
miles  of  the  islands.  This  claim  was  based  on  the 
necessity  of  such  exclusion  for  the  protection  of  seal 
life.  When  the  sealing  season  of  1889  opened,  direc- 
tions were  given  the  government  ships  to  defend  the 
claim.  At"  the  same  time  a  correspondence  was 
being  carried  on  through  the  state  department  with 
a  view  of  settling  the  controversy  by  diplomacy, 
the  result  being  an  agreement  for  arbitration  of  this 
vexed  question  between  the  two  nations.  Early 
in  the  administration  steps  were  taken  to  bring 
together  in  Washington  representatives  from  all 
the  South  American"  and  Central  American  coun- 
tries in  a  Pan-American  congress  which  was  held 
in  AVashington  in  the  winter  of  1889-90,  repre- 
sentatives from  all  those  countries  being  present. 
It  is  believed  that  its  deliberations  resulted  in 
a  better  understanding  and  a  more  liberal  feel- 
ing among  the  nations  represented,  many  plans 
for  reciprocity  in  trade  with  these  nations  were 
originated  bj"  this  conference,  some  of  which 
were  formulated  and   made  practical  in  the  tariff 
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act  passed  by  the  flfty-flrst  congress,  known  as  the 
McKinley  law.  During  the  first  two  years  of  the 
administration  six  new  states  formed  conslitutious 
and  were  admitted  into  the  Union.  Tliey  were 
North  Dakota,  South  Dakota,  Wasliington,  Mon- 
tana, Ithiho  and  Wyoming.  A  number  of  eom- 
missioners  were  appointed  under  the  direction 
of  the  secretary  of  the  interior  to  form  treaties 
with  various  Indian  tribes  for  the  purchase 
of  lands  with  a  view  to  open  the  same  to  settle- 
ment. It  resulted  in  the  e.\tinguishmont  of 
Indian  titles  to  vast  tracts  of  land  and  the 
establislimeiit  of  the  new,  territory  of  Oklahoma 
with  all  the  forms  and  advantages  of  eivil  govern- 
ment. An  Indian  outbreak  during  the  winter  of 
1890-91,  in  the  Northwest  was  managed  by  the 
federal  authorities  in  sueh  a  manner  as  to  be  soon 
quelled  with  less  expen.se  and  cruelty  than 
usually  characterize  such  wars.  In  the  early  spring 
of  1891  troubles  between  the  city  government  and  the 
people  of  New  Orleans  on  one  side  ami  the  Italian 
residents  of  that  city  on  the  other,  resulted  in  a  mob 
which  caused  the  death  of  a  number  of  Italians  in 
prison,  under  charges  of  murder.  This  incident 
was  promptly  made  the  occasion  for  the  demand 
upon  Ibe  L'nited  States  by  the  Italian  government, 
lor  redress  and  indemnity.  This  demand  was  per- 
emptory in  tone  and  in  manner  almost  ollensive. 
It  was  met  courteously  but  tirndy  with  tlie  state- 
ment that  while  this  government  earnestly  disa])- 
proved  and  denounced  the  action  of  the  mob,  it 
could  not  recognize  a  national  responsibility  for  its 
results,  unless  it  could'be  shown  that  its  action  was 
the  result  of  connivance  on  the  part  of  the  public 
authorities  of  New  Orleans  ;  and  that  the  United 
States  did  not  guarantee  or  become  insurers  of  the 
lives  of  alien  residents  any  more  than  of  its  own 
citizens;  that  the  courts  were  open,  and  alien  resi- 
dents nuist  resort  to  them  the  same  as  American 
citizens  unless  the  public  authorities  were  shown  to 
have  connived  at  the  violating  of  tlie  law.  The  inci- 
dent ended  for  the  time  being  in  the  withdrawal  of 
the  Italian  minister  from  the  United  Stiites  and  an 
indefinite  leave  of  absence  to  the  American  minister 
at  Home.  President  Harrison's  administration  e.x- 
hibittii  from  the  beginning  a  desire  to  strengthen 
the  United  States  navy,  by  pushing  forward  the 
construction  of  armored  vessels,  with  guns  of  great 
power  which  residted  in  placing  on  the  water  the 
"white  squadron."  The  new  ships  include  the 
Chicago,  Baltimore,  Charleston,  Philadelphia,  San 
Francisco,  Yorktown,  Newark,  Bennington,  ('on- 
cord.  Machias,  the  cruiser  New  York  and  the  battle- 
ships Maine  and  Texas.  Recently  recijirocal 
treaties  have  been  made  not  only  with  the 
countries  of  South,  and  Central  America  but  with 
the  leading  governments  of  Europe  resulting  in  a 
much  freer  admission  than  heretofore  of  American 
products  for  consumption  in  the  great  nations — 
Germany,  Austria,  France  and  Spain.  The  laws  and 
regulations  relating  to  civil  service  were  widened 
and  extended  and  faithfully  enforced,  not  only 
according  to  their  letter,  but  in  accordance  with 
their  spirit,  as  is  shown  by  the  order  which  allowed 
only  skilled  mechanics  to  work  on  the  new  war  ves- 
sels. All  the  departments  of  the  government  were 
conducted  with  energy  and  upon  business  principles, 
so  that  it  came  to  be  very  generally  spoken  of  as  a 
business  administration.  In  the  spring  of  1891.  Pres- 
ident Harrison  made  an  extended  trip  through  the 
South,  the  Soutliwest,  and  to  the  Pacific  coast.  The 
one  hundred  and  forty-nine  different  speeches  he  de- 
livered at  towns  where  he  stopped  were  remarkable 
for  their  fertility  of  thought,  felicity  of  expression 
and  adaptability  to  the  place  and  the  occasion.  They 
called  forth  the  most  favorable  comment  from  the 
press  and  the  people  of  the  entire  country. 
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HARRISON,  Caroline  Scott,  was  bom  at  Ox- 
ford, O.,  Oct.  1,  1832,  of  Scotch  ancestry.  Among 
the  convenanters  who  fought  for  Scotland's  civil 
and  religious  freedom  in  the  wars  which  followed 
the  accession  of  the  Stuarts  to 
the  English  throne  were  the 
earliest  known  progenitors  of 
the  family.  The  first  of  Mrs. 
Harrison's  paternal  ancestors  in 
America  was  John  Scott,  the 
laird  of  Arras,  who,  after  the 
disastrous  battle  of  Bosworth 
bridge  in  1679,  left  Scotland  for 
the  north  of  Ireland  with  the 
Earl  of  Belhaven  on  accoimt  of 
dissatisfaction  with  the  union 
of  the  crowns.  After  the  death 
of  the  earl  John  Scott  came  to 
America  and  .settled  in  the  valley 
of  the  Neshaminy,  Bucks  county. 
Pa.,  where  the  village  of  Harts- 
ville  now  stands,  twenty  miles 
north  of  Philadcdphia.  He  pur- 
chased a  tract  of  land  from  the 
proprietary  government  on  part  of  which  the  first 
Presbyterian  church  in  America  was  soon  after- 
ward erected.  On  his  land  also  Kev.  William  Tennent 
founded  in  173G  the  historic  "  Log  College,"  out  of 
which  primitive  institution  Princeton  College  was 
in  time  evolved.  Mrs.  Harrison's  great-grandfather, 
John  Scott,  son  of  the  foiuider  of  the  family  in 
this  country,  moved  to  Northampton  county.  Pa., 
and  purchased  land  opposite  Belvidere,  N.  J.,  which 
is  still  known  as  the  "Scott  farm."  During  the 
revolutionary  war  he  was  a  cpiartermaster  in  the 
Pennsylvania  line.  His  brother,  JIatthew,  after 
serving  as  a  captain  in  tbe  army,  moved  to  Kentucky, 
and  among  his  descendants  was  Lucy  Webb,  wife 
of  President  Hayes.  Kcv.  George  McElroy  Scott, 
IVIrs.  Harrison's  grandfather,  was  graduated  from  the 
University  of  Pennsylvaina  in  ITfliii,  studied  tlieology 
with  Rev.  Stanhope  Smith,  president  of  Princeton 
College,  and  in  1799  was  called  to  Mill  Creek 
church,  Beaver  county.  Pa.,  being  the  first  Presby- 
terian minister  to  locate  in  the  western  part  of 
that  state.  It  was  there  that  her  father.  Dr. 
John  W.  Scott,  was  born  in  1800.  Mrs.  Harri- 
son enjoyed  superior  educational  advantages, 
and  was  graduated  from  Oxford,  O.,  female  sem- 
inary in  1853,  the  year  that  President  Harrison 
took    his     degree  -^^ 

at  Oxford  Univer-  L 

sity  in  the  same 
town.  She  taught 
music  in  Carroll- 
ton,  Ky.,  one  year, 
and  on  Oct.  20, 
1853,  was  married 
to  Benjamin  Har- 
rison. When  the 
civil  war  opened 
and  her  husband 
decided  to  enter 
the  army  she  pa- 
triotically said  to 
him  :  "Go  and 
help  to  save  your 
country,  and  let  us 
trust  in  the  shield- 
ing care  of  a 
higher  power  for 
your  protection 
and  safe  return." 
She  afterwards 
read  with  pride  of  the  heroic  deeds  of  her  husband 
at  Resaca  and  Peach  Tree  creek.  Mrs.  Harrison  is  a 
woman  of  strong  individuality  and  great  kindness  of 
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heart;  she  is  sympathetic  and  benevolent,  and  an 
active  worker  in  tlie  Presliyterian  church  and  Sun- 
day-scliool  and  in  charitable  organizations.  Her 
voice  is  a  pleasant  one,  and  bespeaks  a  gentle  nature  ; 
she  has  a  special  gift  for  conversation,  which  is 
characterized  by  thoughtfuluess.  Her  artistic  tastes 
find  partial  expression  in  water-color  painting. 
She  had  beeh  six  years  the  wife  of  a  senator  in  con- 
gress, and  as  such  had  formed  many  accjuaintances 
and  lasting  friendships  in  Washington  before  she 
became  mistress  of  the  White  House.  In  this 
capacity  she  performed  her  duties  with  dignity  and 
grace.  During  her  husband's  administration  Mrs. 
Harrison  was  chosen  president  t>f  the  daughters  of 
the  revolution.  President  and  Mrs.  Harrison  have 
but  two  children:  Russell,  the  only  son,  was  grad- 
uated at  Lafayette  College  in  lyTT,  and  is  now 
engaged  in  journalism  ;  Mary,  their  daughter, 
married  Robert  J.  McKee,  of  "Indianapolis,  now  a 
resident  of  Boston. 

SCOTT,  John  W.,  educator  and  clergyman,  was 
born  in  Beaver  cOunty,  Pa.,  Jan.  23,  ISUO.  He  at- 
tended a  preparatory  school,  taught  by  his  father. 
Rev.  George  M.  Scott,  a  graduate'of  the  University 
of  Pennsylvania.  He  then  engaged  in  teaching  five 
years,  entered  the  junior  class  at  Washington  Col- 
lege, Pennsylvania,  in  1831,  and  was  graduated  in 
1823,  after  which  he  spent  one 
year  at  Yale  College  under  the 
instruction  of  Prof.  Billiman, 
fitting  himself  for  teaching  ex- 
perimental chemistrjf.  He  was 
professor  of  natural  science 
and  mathematics  at  Washinirton 
College  from  1824  to  1828,  filled 
the  same  chair  in  Miami  Univer- 
sity from  1838  to  1845,  and 
assisted  in  founding  Belmont 
College  on  whose  faculty  he 
remained  until  1849,  when  he 
accepted  a  call  to  Oxford  Fe- 
male College,  Ohio,  remaining 
there  ten  years,  and  from  1860  to 
1868  he  filled  a  chair  in  Hanover 
College,  Indiana.  After  serving 
as  principal  of  the  Presbyterian  Academy  in 
Springfield,  111.,  and  at  Jefferson,  Pa.,  he  retired 
from  the  teacher's  profession  in  1881,  after  fifty-seven 
years  of  successful  labors.  He  was  ordained  as  a 
clergyman  in  the  Presbyterian  clnirch  in  1830,  and 
in  addition  to  his  college  work  frequentl)'  preached 
to  the  students  on  Sundays.  Augusta  College  con- 
ferred upon  him  the  degree  of  D.D.,  in  1837.  He 
was  married  in  183.5  to  Mary  P.  Neal,  daughter  of 
John  Neal,  who  was  cashier  of  a  bank  at  Washington, 
Pa.  They  celebrated  tlieir  golden  wedding  in  1875  ; 
Mrs.  Scott  died  the  following  year.  The  surviving 
children  are  John  Neal  Scott,  a  lawyer,  at  Port 
Townsend  in  the  state  of  Washington,  and  Mrs. 
Caroline  Scott  Harrison,  wife  of  President  Benjamin 
Harrison.  Diu'ing  the  Harrison  administration  Dr. 
Scott  was  a  member  of  the  President's  family  at  the 
"White  House. 

MORTON,  Levi  Parsons,  vice-president  of  the 
United  States,  was  liorn  at  Shoreham,  Vt.,  May 
16,  1834  He  is  a  descendant  of  George  Morton,  of 
York,  England .  who  was  the  financial  agent  of  the 
Mayflower  Puritans  in  London  and  came  over  in 
the  ship  Ann  (arriving  at  Plymouth,  Mass.,  in 
1623),  and  settled  at  Jliddleboro,  Plymouth  Co., 
Mass.,  where  his  descendants  have  resided  tmtil  the 
present  time.  John,  the  son  of  George,  was  the 
fir.st  delegate  to  represent  ;\Iiddleboro,  in  the  general 
court  at  Plymouth  in  1670,  and  he  was  again 
chosen  in  1672.     Levi  Parsons  Morton  is  the  sou  of 
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Rev.  Daniel  Oliver  Morton  and  Lucretia  Parsons 
Morton.  His  mother  was  a  descendant  of  Cor- 
net Joseph  Parsons,  the  father  of  the  first  child 
born  at  Northampton,  Mass.  (May  2,  1655),  his 
title  of  cornet  indicating  his  position  in  a  cavalry 
troop  (the  third  officer  in  rank)  and  the  bearer  of 
the  colors.  Levi  received 
a  public  school  and  aca- 
demic education ;  entered  a 
country  store  at  Enfield, 
Mass.,  at  fifteen  years  of 
age  commenced  mercantile 
business  at  Hanover,  N.H., 
in  1843,  removed  to  Boston 
in  1850  and  to  New  York 
in  1854,  and  was  exten- 
sively engaged  in  mercan- 
tile business  in  both  cities 
until  1863  when  he  en- 
tered upon  his  career  as  a 
banker  in  New  York  city 
under  the  name  of  L.  P. 
Morton  &  Co.  Soon  after 
this  time  a  foreign  branch 
was  established  under  tlie 
firm  name  of  L.  P.  Jlorton,  Burns  &  Co.  In  1869 
the  firm  was  dissolved  and  reorganized  under 
the  names  of  Morton,  Bliss  &  Co.,  New  York, 
and  Morton,  Rose  &  Co.,  London,  Sir.  George 
Bliss  entering  the  New  York  firm  and  Sir  John 
Rose,  then  finance  minister  of  Canada,  going 
over  to  London  to  join  the  English  house.  The 
London  firm  of  Morton,  Rose  &  Co.  was  appointed 
financial  agent  of  the  United  States  government  in 
1873.  Mr.  Morton  was  appointed  by  the  president 
honorary  commissioner  to  the  Paris  exposition;  he 
was  elected  to  congress  as  a  republican  from  the  elev- 
enth district  of  Kew  York  (which  had  been  demo- 
cratic previously),  receiving  14,078  votes  against 
7,060  votes  for  B.  A.  Willis,  and  was  re-electTed  to 
the  forty-seventh  congress  in  1880  by  an  increased 
vote  over  James  W.  Gerard,  Jr.  He  was  nomi- 
nated as  minister  to  France  by  President  Garfield  in 
March,  1881,  and  resigned  his  seat  in  the  forty- 
seventh  congress  to  accept  the  appointment.  He 
presented  his  credentials  as  minister  to  France  to 
President  Grevy  Aug.  1,  1881,  and  resigned  his 
office  after  the  inauguration  of  President  Cleveland 
in  1885,  returning  to  New  York  in  July  of  that  year. 
During  his  residence  in  France  he  secured  from 
the  French  government  the  official  decree  which 
was  published  Nov.  27,  1883,  revoking  the  pro- 
hibition of  American  pork  products,  but  the 
prohibitory  decree  was  sub- 
sequently renewed  by  the 
legislative.  He  secured  also 
the  recognition  of  American 
corporations  in  France, 
drove  the  first  rivet  in  the 
Bartholdi  statue  of  "Liberty 
Enlightening  the  World," 
and  accepted  the  completed 
statue  for  his  government 
on  Jidy  4,  1884.  He  was 
nominated  for  the  vice- 
presidency  by  the  republi- 
can convention  at  Chicago, 
in  1888,  receiving  591  votes 
against  334  votes  for  other 
candidates  and  was  elected 
in  November  of  that  year 

and  inaugurated  as  vice  president  on  March  4,  1889. 
>Ir.  Morton  proved  a  model  presiding  officer,  filling 
the  position  with  a  dignity  and  fairness  that  gained 
the  praise  of  all,  without  regard  to  party  distinction, 
even  at  a  time  when  questions  of  party  politics  were 
most  earnestly  discussed. 
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BLAINE,  James  Gillespie,  U.  S.  secretary  of 
state,  was  l)c)rn  at  Iiuiian  Hill  Farm,  West  Browns- 
ville, Pa.,  Jan.  31,  l«3ll.     He  is  of  Seoteh-lrisli  an- 
cestry,   ami   liis    trrandfathcr 
Col.     Ephraim    Blaine,    was 
coramissary-fieneral     of     tlie 
nortlicrn   department   of   the 
revolutionary  army  from  1778 
until  the  close  of  "the  .strugf^le 
in  17H3.    He  was  a  brave  and 
determined  jiatriot,    and    the 
American     army     at    Vallej' 
Forire,  Pa.,  in  tlie  winter  of 
1777-78,  liad  cause  to  remem- 
l)er  him  with   {rratilude.      It 
was  for  him,   as   one   of  the 
commissaries,  to  find  a  way  to 
maintain   tlie  troojis,  and  lie 
made  away  by  the  liberal  use 
of  liis  own  purse  and  by  a|i- 
peals  to  liis  friends.  His  father 
was    Ephraim     Blaine,    wlio 
removed    from     Cumberland 
county.  Pa.,  which  liad  been 
the  liome  of   the    famil)'   for 
upwards   of  lialf  a  century, 
to  western  Pennsylvania  about  twelve  years  before 
the  birtli  of  James  Gillespie,  and  liuilt  there  tlie  first 
stone  liousewe-st  of  the  Mononjrahela  river,  which  is 
still  standinfr,  and  in  which   James  G.  Blaine  first 
saw  the  liirht.     Beinfr  a  man  of  the  best  education, 
who  had  traveled  in  Europe  and  in  South  America, 
he  became  justice  of  the  jieacc  in  his  new  home, 
an  office  which  since  his  day  has  parted  with  some- 
thini;  of  its  dignity.     Later  on  lie  was  also  a  Penn- 
sylvania [ji-otlionotary.       His  wife,  the  mother    of 
James,  was  Miss  Gilfespie,  a  woman  of  great  intel- 
ligence and  force  of  character — of  Koman  Catliolic 
faith.     Her  son  was  trained,  however,  in  the  Pres- 
byterian church,  which  was  that  of  his  father.     The 
scliools  in  that  s|)arsely-settled   region  being  poor, 
the  father  gave  his  personal  attention  to  the  instruc- 
tion of  his  son  until  he  was  eleven  years  old,  wlien 
he  was  sent  to  a  select  school  at  Lancaster,  O.,  taught 
by  William  Lyons,  an  Oxford   (Eiig.),  graduate,  an 
uncle  of  Lord  Lyons  who  was  subsequently  minister 
from  Great  Britain  to  this  country.     While  in  Lan- 
caster James  resided  in  tlie  family  of  his  relative, 
Thomas  Ewing,  and  there  had  the  daily  compan- 
ionship of  his  sons,  Hugh  B.,  Thomas  and  Charles 
Ewing,  all  of  whom  afterwards  rose  to  distinction. 
Two  years  later  he  entered  the  freshman  class  of 
Washington  College  in  liis  native  county,  and  was 
graduated  in  1847,  being  less  than  eighteen  years  of 
age.  In  college  he  was  a  diligent,  ambitious  student, 
especially  noted  for  liis  proficiency  in  matlicmatics, 
logic  and  political  economy,  and  in  his  graduation 
lie  shared  with  a  fellow-student  the  first  lionors  of 
his  class.      His  commencement  oration  was  upon 
"  The  Duty  of  an  Educated  American."   After  being 
graduated  Mr.  Blaine  was  for  about  three  years  a 
teacher  at  the  Western  Military  Institute,  Blue  Lick 
Springs,  Ky.,  and  while  there  married  Jliss  Harriet 
Starw-ood  of  Maine,  wlio  had  been  sent  to  a  seminary 
at  Millersburg,  Ky.,  for  an  education.     Then  he  re- 
turned to  Penn.syivania  and  entered  upon  the  study 
of  law,  although  he  did  not  seek  admission  to  tlie 
bar.  He  ne.\t  took  a  position  as  teacher  in  the  Penn- 
sylvania Institution  for  the  Instruction  of  the  Blind, 
where  lie  remained  until  18.i4.     Here  he  voluntarily 
compiled,  in  MS.,   a  quarto  volume  of  284  pages, 
giving  the  history,  business  and  other  facts  con- 
nected with  the  progress  of  the  institution  until  the 
day  of  his  departure  from  it,  wliich  is  jireserved  at 
the  institute   as  a  niemori.al   of    its   author.     The 
branches  he  taught  here  were  mathematics  and  the 
higher  studies  of  the  educational  course.     In  1804 


he  removed  to  Augusta,  Me.,  which  has  since  been 
his  place  of  residence.  Here  he  bought  a  half  in- 
terest in  the  "Kennebec  Journal,"  and  soon,  as  its 
editor,  made  himself  felt  in  state  politics.  Con- 
cerning this  part  of  liis  career,  one  of  the  ex- 
governors  of  the  state  of  Maine  .said:  "Almost 
from  the  day  of  liis  assuming  charge  of  the  "  Ken- 
nebec Journal "  at  the  early  age  of  twenty-three, 
Mr.  Blaine  came  to  a  position  of  great  influence  in 
the  iKjlities  and  policy  of  Maine."  His  jireparation 
for  liis  new  work  on  the  paper  was  characteristic. 
He  took  the  bound  volumes  of  the  "  .lournal  "  for 
tlie  previous  j-ears,  and  plunged  into  an  earnest 
study  of  their  contents,  persevering  in  it  until  he 
liad  thorouglily  mastered,  not  only  the  lone  and 
]ii>sition  of  the  jiaper,  which  was  the  official  organ, 
at  first  of  the  wliig  and  then  of  the  republican 
party,  but  also  the  minuti;e  of  politics  and  public 
alTairs  in  every  county  in  the  slate.  Only  his  pro- 
digious memory  and  liis  keen  comprehension  en- 
abled liim  to  "fully  accompli.sli  this  feat.  "At 
twenty-five  he  was  a  leading  power  in  the  councils 
of  the  republican  party.  Before  he  was  twenty- 
nine  he  was  cho.sen  chairman  of  the  executive  com- 
mittee of  the  republican  organization  in  Maine,  a 
piisition  lie  has  held  ever  since,  and  from  wliieli  he 
has  jiraclically  sliaped  and  din«ted  every  political 
camiiaign  in  the  state,  always  leading  his  parly  to 
lirilliaut  victory."  After  lie  relinquished  the  con- 
duct of  the  "  Kennebec  Journal  "  he  accepted  the 
editorship  of  the  Portland,  Me.,  "Advertiser," 
altliougli  still  continuing  his  residence  at  Augusta. 
About  this  time  he  made  his  first  es.say  in  a  (iroduc- 
tion  more  permanent  than  the  day-today  writing  of 
iouriialisni,  in  an  liislorical  volume:  "Life  of  Hon. 
Luther  Severance,"  who  had  estalilished  the  "  Ken- 
neliec  Jinirnal"  nearly  thirty  years  before.  In  tlie 
formation  of  the  national  "republican  jiarty,  Mr. 
Blaine  had  an  active  part,  being  a  delegate  from 
Maine  to  the  first  convention  in  i8.jG,  which  nomi- 
nated Gen.  John  C.  Fremont  for  the  presidency, 
and  one  of  its  .secretaries.  It  was  his  report  of  this 
convention,  at  a  public  meeting  in  Maine,  which 
first  bnaiiiht  him  to  notice  as  a  public  speaker,  and 
from  tlie  (bite  of  tlie  siieedi  which  lie  delivered  in 
niakinsr  his  report  at  the  beginning  of  the  campaign, 
he  made  political  addresses  in  nearly  every  part  of 
tlie  slate,  being  heartily  greeted  as  a  solid  and  con- 
vincing stump  orator.  "  His  aid  lias  always  been  en- 
listed in  subsecjuent  campaigns,  but  he  has  never,  it 
is  said,  made  his  oratory  a  matter  of  price.  His  first 
jmblic  office  came  to  iiim  in  an  e.xeeptional  way. 
In  making  his  newspaper  alive  and  useful,  he  had 
occasion  t"o  critici.se  the  penal  and  reformatory  insti- 
tutions in  Maine,  and  expose  their  lax  and  insuf- 


fleient  management.  Enlightened  public  opinion 
was  aroused  to  some  degree  of  excitement.  Lot 
M.  Morrill,  the  governor,  at  once  threw  the  re- 
sponsibility upon  the  young  editor  by  appointing 
him  a  commissioner  to  examine  the  prisons  and  re- 
formatories of  the  state  and  other  states,  and  sug- 
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gest  what  improvements  were  needed  in  tlie  former. 
The  trust  was  accepted,  and  Mr.  Blaine  traveled 
through  fifteen  of  the  commonwealths  of  the  Union, 
closely  observing  their  methods  of  dealing  with  the 
vicious,  and  made  an  elaborate  report,  embracing 
many  recommendations,  which  were  largely  adopted 
and  enforced.  As  a  result  the  institutions  he  had 
denounced  were  put  upon  a  sound  and  paying  basis, 
upon  which  they  have  ever  since  remained.  Mr. 
Blaine  has  summarized  the  events  of  his  life  from 
this  date  up  to  the  time  when  he  himself  began  to 
be  reckoned  as  a  powerful  and  prominent  candidate 
for  the  presidency,  as  follows :  "  I  was  a  member  of 
the  Maine  legislature  in  1859,  '60,  '61  and  '62;  the 
last  two  years  I  was  speaker  of  the  hou.se.  In  the 
autumn  of  1862  I  was  elected  to  congress  and  have 
been  a  member  of  the  house  of  representatives  ever 
since."  (He  was  speaker  of  the  house  in  the  forty- 
flrst  and  forty-second  congresses.)  The  letter  from 
which  this  extract  is  taken  was  written  in  1872. 
During  the  memorable  years  of  his  congressional 
career  as  a  Maine  representative  from  1863  to  1876 — 
and  Maine  senator  from  1876  to  1880 — he  acquired 
a  reputation  second  to  none  of  his  contemporaries 
in  both  house  and  senate  as  a  debater,  and  liis  in- 
fluence as  a  leader  of  his  party  was  commensurate. 
He  sustained  all  tlie  great  measures  for  the  prose- 
cution of  the  civil  war,  and  had  very  much  to  do 
with  shaping  the  plans  for  reconstruction  of  the 
Union  which  followed  it.     The  fourteenth  amend- 


ment to  the  constitution  of  the  United  States  was 
practically  an  embodiment  of  Mr.  Blaine's  views 
upon  its  subject-matter.  The  "Blaine  Amend- 
ment," so  called,  to  the  reconstruction  bill,  intro- 
duced by  Mr.  Stevens  of  Pennsylvania  (February, 
1867),  provided  tliat  when  any  of  the  Confederate 
states  shoidd  assent  to  this  amendment  and  legislate 
in  conformity  with  it,  that  state  should  come  back 
forthwith  to  its  prior  and  unimpaired  relations  with 
the  national  government.  It  was  idtimately  carried 
through  both  branches  of  congress,  and  under  it  the 
reconstruction  of  the  states  was  consummated.  He 
vigorously  opposed  the  proposition  to  pay  the  pidilic 
debt  in  "  greenbacks,"  and  it  was  defeated.  In  con- 
nection with  the  Costello  case  in  New  York,  186.5, 
he  urged  upon  the  country  the  doctrine  that  every 
naturalized  American  citizen  was  entitled  to  the 
same  protection  abroad  that  would  be  given  to  a 
native  American,  and  the  discussion  of  the  case  led 
to  the  treaty  of  1870  between  Great  Britain  and  our 
country,  by  which  this  principle  was  given  prac- 
tical effect  as  against  the  old  Englisli  doctrine 
"  once  a  subject,  always  a  subject."  In  the  repub- 
lican national  convention  of  1876  Mr.  Blaine  was 
the  leading  candidate  for  the  presidential  nomina- 
tion, and  "upon  the  seventh  ballot  this  vote  rose 
to  within  twenty -eight  of  a  majoritj'.  At  this  junc- 
ture all  his  opponents  concentrated  their  votes,  and 
Rutherford  B.  Hayes,  of  Ohio,  became  the  nominee. 
In  the  senate  Mr.  Blaine  opposed  the  creation  of  the 
U.  S.  electoral  commission  for  the  settlement  of  the 
disputed  presidential  election  of  the  preceding  year 


(1876).  He  was  strenuous  in  opposition  to  a  deteri- 
orated silver  coinage,  favoring  a  bi-metallic  currency; 
advocated  measures  for  the  protection  of  American 
shipping,  and  threw  much  of  his  intense  energy  into 
the  proposal  for  a  steamship  line  between  the  United 
States  and  Brazil,  South  America,  with  the  grant  of 
a  subsidy  by  congress  to  the  enterprise.  A  portion 
of  his  speech  delivered  in  its  advocacy  may  be  cited 
as  a  specimen  of  its  author's  compact  and  nervoua 
power  as  a  debater  ;  "I  maintain,  Mr.  President, 
that  if  the  United  States  had  not  met  with  the  incal- 
culable obstacle  that  was  thrown  upon  us  by  the 
war,  and  had  been  willing  to  uphold  her  shippings- 
just  as  stiffly  as  Great  Britain  in  all  the  lines  of  com- 
merce, we  should  have  outrun  her.  We  had  done 
it  in  sailing  vessels.  We  were  ahead  of  her,  or  at 
least  equal  to  her,  in  1857.  If  I  remember  the 
figures  aright  the  tonnage  stood  about  5,700,000  tons- 
for  each  country,  and  I  grieve  to  say  that  it  is  8,000- 
000  and  odd  for  Great  Britain  and  only  3,000- 
000  for  America  to-day.  You  may  stand  here 
and  talk  about  the  wrongfulness  of  subsidies  and 
the  impolicy  of  granting  them  until  doomsday,  and. 
Great  Britain  will  applaud  every  speech  of  that  kind, 
made  in  the  American  congress,  and  will  quietly 
subsidize  her  steamers  and  take  possession  of  the 
commerce  of  the  world.  Great  Britain  to-day 
makes  more  money  out  of  the  commerce  of  the 
United  States,  vastly  more,  than  is  the  interest  on 
our  public  debt.  She  handles  more  in  the  way  of 
net  profits  on  the  commerce  which  America  give* 
her  than  the  interest  on  the  vast  national  debt  with 
which  we  are  burdened  to-day.  I  make  that  state- 
ment as  a  statistical  fact  capable  of  being  illustrated 
and  proved."  He  pleaded  again  in  1881  for  the  re- 
establishment  of  American  shipping,  opposing  at 
the  same  time  the  proposition  of  another  U.  S.  sena- 
tor to  throw  open  our  doors  to  the  shipbuilders  of 
the  Cl3'de.  In  1880  he  was  once  more  balloted  for 
as  the  candidate  of  the  republican  party  for  president 
of  the  United  States.  When  Gen.  Garfield,  who 
was  the  choice  of  the  convention,  was  elected  to  the 
offlce,  he  invited  Mr.  Blaine  to  the  chair  of  secretary 
of  state.  By  reason  of  the  assassination  of  the  pres- 
ident Jlr.  Blaine's  term  of  offlce  lasted  but  a  few 
months.  In  this  time  he.  however,  framed  a  foreign 
policy  for  its  administration,  emphasizing  two  prin- 
ciples as  its  governing  forces  :  the  preservation  of 
peace  in  North  America,  and  the  cultivation  of 
friendly  relations  between  the  United  States  and  the 
countries  of  South  America  with  an  increase  of  com- 
merce between  the  two.  Practical  measures  in  the 
general  business  of  his  department  which  grew  out 
of  these  ])rinciples  were  also  entered  upon  when  his 
with(lraw;il  from  the  state  department  took  place 
(December,  1881).  Mr.  Blaine  found  him.self  for  the 
first  time  in  twenty-three  years,  removed  from  imijlic 
station.  He  at  once  began  to  prepare,  in  two  large 
volumes,  his  "Twenty  Years  in  Congress  "  (Norwich, 
Conn.,  1884-86).  The  first  200  pages  of  the  book 
are  especially  valuable  as  a  resume  of  the  earlier 
political  history  of  the  coimtry,  and  a  minute  ac- 
count of  the  ]iolifical  period  from  President  Lincoln 
to  President  Garfield.  In  1884  he  was  nominated  by 
the  national  republican  convention  at  Chicago,  111., 
for  the  presidency.  In  the  campaign  that  ensued, 
he  took  a  personal  and  eager  part  making  the  policy 
■  of  protection  to  American  industry  j^rominent  in 
his  discussion  of  its  issues.  He  was  defeated  in  the 
election,  which,  turning  upon  the  vote  of  the  state 
of  New  York,  was  lost  thereby  to  the  republican 
party,  by  1,04'7  votes.  Mr.  Blaine  at  once  resumed 
his  work  upon  his  "Twenty  Years  in  Congress," 
which,  as  completed  in  two  volumes,  forms  one  of 
the  most  important  records  of  contemporaneous  polit- 
ical history  yet  written  by  any  American  statesman. 
He  spent  the  years  1887-88  in  Europe,  in  the  pursuit 
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of  health,  his  physique  having  been  put  to  strain  for 
many  years,  under  the  burden  incident  to  public 
career.  In  the  latter  year,  he  sent  from  Paris, 
France,  a  notable  expression  of  his  views  and 
feelings  which  was  forthwith  published  by  the 
New  York  "Tribune,"  urging  that  in  the  presi- 
dential  campaign  of  1888,   the    leading  issue  to  be 


contended  for  by  the  party  of  which  he  had  so  long 
been  a  powerful  and  brilliant  leader,  should  be  the 
protective  policy.  Upon  President  Harrison's  acces- 
sion to  office  (March,  1889)  Mr.  Blaine  returned  to  the 
secretaryshi])  of  the  United  States  state  depnrhnent, 
which  he  still  held  on  Jan.  1,  1893.  In  turning  from 
the  public  record  of  a  man  who  has  held  so  long  and 
holds  so  steadfastly  the  public  eye,  and  in  closing 
this  sketch  it  is  gratifying  to  cite  the  words  of  his 
pastor:  "  The  hold  which  he  has  maintained  upon  the 
liearts  of  such  great  nunabers  of  his  coimtrymen  is 
not  sufficiently  explained  by  brilliant  gifts  or  mag- 
netism; the  secret  lies  in  his  generous,  manly,  chris- 
tian character."  His  uniformly  robust  health  is  due 
in  great  part,  no  doubt,  to  his  careful  regard  to  those 
•details  of  hygiene  and  exercise  which  many  men 
neglect.  His  temperate  habits  may  appropriately 
te  referred  to.  He  never  took  a  drink  of  so-culled 
"  hard  liquors,"  whisky,  brandy,  or  other  spirits  in 
his  life,  and  probably  does  not  know  tlie  taste  of 
them.  In  elucidation  of  his  force  as  a  leader,  it 
may  well  be  questioned  if  any  political  chieftain  has 
through  all  the  annals  of  the  nation,  equaled  him  in 
-what — for  want  of  a  better  term — is  ofteu  styled  the 
"magnetic"  quality,  by  which  men  are  drawn  to 
other  men  and  held  as  by  hooks  of  steel.  As  attesting 
lis  oratorical  capacity  in  another  direction  from  that, 
a  specimen  of  which  has  already  been  given,  one 
may  quote  the  peroration  of  his  remarkable  eulogy 
on  President  James  A,  Garfield,  delivered  before  the 
U.  S.  congress,  Feb.  27,  1883 :  "As  the  end  drew  near 
Lis  craving  for  the  sea  returned.  The  stately  man- 
sion of  power  had  been  to  him  the  wearisome  hospi- 
tal of  pain,  and  he  begged  to  be  taken  from  its  pris- 
on walls,  from  its  oppressive  stifling  air,  from  its 
iomelessness  and  its  hojielessness.  Gently,  silently, 
the  love  of  a  great  people  bore  the  pale  sufferer  "to 
the  longed-for  healing  of  the  sea,  to  live  or  to  die,  as 
God  should  will,  within  sight  of  its  heaving  billows, 
■within  sound  of  its  manifold  voices.  With  wan, 
fevered  face  tenderly  lifted  to  the  cooling  breeze, 
he  looked  out,  wistfully,  upon  the  sea's  changing 
-wonders;  on  its  far  sails  whitening  in  the  morning 
light;  on  itsrestless  waves  rolling  shoreward  to  break 
and  die  beneath  the  noonday  .sun;  on  the  red  clouds 
of  evening  arching  low  to  the  horizon;  on  the  serene 
and  shining  pathway  of  the  stars.  Let  us  think 
that  his  dying  eyes  read  a  mystic  meaning  which 
only  the  rapt  and  parting  soul  may  know.  Let  us 
lielieve  that  in  the  silence  of  the  receding  world  he 
heard  the  great  waves  breaking  on  a  farther  shore, 
and  felt  already  upon  his  wasted  brow  the  breath  of 
the  eternal  morning."  Several  "  Lives"  of  Mr. 
Blaine  have  been  published.  That  by  C.  "W.  Bales- 
tier  (New  York,  1884),  and  that  by  H.  J.  Ramsdell 
<Boston,  1884)  have  been  used  in  preparing  this 
sketch. 


FOSTER,  Charles,  secretary  of  the  treasury, 
was  born  near  Tiffin,  O.,  April  13,  1838.  His  pater- 
nal ancestors  were  early  New  England  residents  of 
Scotch-Irish  origin.  His  mother's  family,  the  Crock- 
ers,  of  English  ancestry,  were  also  earlj-  settlers  of 
New  England.  The  family  went  to  northwestern 
Ohio  in  1833,  to  what  was  then  known  as  the  "  Black 
Swamp,"  and  located  at  Rome,  now  the  city  of 
Fostoria,  occupying  a  double  log-cabin.  In  one  end 
of  it  they  lived,  in  the  other  the  father  kept  a  general 
store.  The  latter  also  engaged  in  the  purchase  and 
sale  of  real  estate,  and  was  a  man  of  much  more  than 
average  intelligence  and  ability  to  acquire  property. 
His  son  Charles  may  be  said  to  have  grown  up  in  a 
country  store.  He  began  to  attend  the  public  schools 
at  the  age  of  four  years.  At  twelve  he  entered  the 
academy  at  Norwalk,  0.,  where  he  remained  two 
years,  when  owing  to  sickness  in  his  father's  family 
he  became  actively  engaged  in  the  management  of 
the  store,  and  never  returned  to  the  academy  or  at- 
tended any  other  institution  of  learning,  though  he 
received  private  in.struction  until  he  became  very 
well  int'ormed  in  the  English  branches.  At  the  age 
of  eighteen  his  father  constituted  him  a  partner,  and 
at  nineteen  he  took  entire  charge  of  the  store ;  he 
made  regular  trips  to  New  York  to  purchase  goods, 
and  soon  transacted  the  largest  country  business  in 
the  stale  of  Ohio.  During  the 
civil  war  he  was  active  in  en- 
couraging enlistments,  and  sup- 
ported all  measures  tending  to 
sustain  the  country.  He  con- 
s(Mitcd  to  accept  the  colonelcy 
of  the  101st  Ohio  regiment,  but 
his  father  and  mother,  who  had 
no  other  surviving  children, 
prevailed  upon  him  to  forego 
his  inclination.  He  gave  credit 
to  the  family  of  every  Federal 
soldier  iu  his  neighborhood,  ex- 
tending these  credits  over  the 
entire  period  of  the  war.  In 
1807  the  large  business  which 
he  controlled  was  changed  from 
the  covmtry-store  system  to  more 
nmdern  methods.  Out  of  it  grew  a  bank,  of  which  he 
has  been  the  manager  from  the  start,  a  grain  and 
produce  business,  and  a  hardware  store.  The  old  es- 
tablishment also  continued  to  carry  on  trade  in  which 
he  retained  more  than  a  majority  interest  till  1888, 
a  period  of  fifty-six  years.  Mr.  Foster  has  been  an 
ardent  republican;  he  has  always  attended  the  con- 
ventions of  his  party  and  has  contrilnited  liberally 
to  its  success.  His  generosity  toward  all  charitable 
institutions  ar. I  humanitarian  calls,  coupled  with  a 
willingness  to  assi.st  deserv.ng  people  and  worthy 
objects,  have  g'lined  for  hii.i  a  marked  popularity. 
In  1870  the  republicans  of  the  democratic  district  in 
which  he  lived  nominated  him  by  acclamation  for 
congress.  In  the  management  of  this,  his  first  cam- 
paign for  his  first  office,  he  demonstrated  his  power 
of  organization  and  keen  political  sagacity.  He 
carried  the  district  by  a  majority  of  726,  overcoming 
a  democratic  majority  of  1,800,  the  district  at  the 
same  time  giving  a  majority  for  the  democratic  state 
ticket.  He  took  his  seat  March  4,  1871,  and  was  as- 
signed by  Speaker  Blaine  to  a  place  on  the  committee 
on  claims.  He  displayed  great  industry  in  the  dis- 
charge of  his  duties  on  this  committee,  and  gained 
for  himself  the  confidence  of  the  house.  Some  years 
after,  Mr  Blaine  sent  him  a  letter  which  he  had  re- 
ceived from  Horace  Greeley,  who  had  never  seen  Mr. 
Foster,  suggesting  that  a  gentleman  who  could  carry 
a  democratic  district  as  Mr.  Foster  had  carried  his 
must  naturally  possess  elements  that  justified  his 
being  given  a  higher  place  on  committees  than  is 
usually  granted  to  new  members.     In  1872  he  was 
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renominated  for  congress  by  acclamation.  He  was 
opposed  by  Rusli  It.  Sloaue  of  Sandusky,  wlio  up  to 
the  nomination  of  Mr.  Foster  had  been  a  republican. 
Mr.  Sloaue  was  president  of  a  railroad  which  ran 
through  the  district.  After  an  intensely  interesting 
campaign  ]Mr.  Foster  triumphed  by  a  majority  of  77(3. 
Mr.  Blaine  as  speaker  assigned  him  to  the  ways  and 
means  committee  of  the  forty-second  congress, 
and  he  was  also  appointed  on  a  subcommittee  on 
internal  revenue  matters.  While  engaged  in  the  dis- 
charge'of  the  latter  duty  he  discovered  the  ramifica- 
tions of  what  was  then  known  as  the  "  Sanborn  con- 
tract," and  unearthed  the  frauds  connected  with  it. 
In  the  course  of  this  investigation  he  encountered 
Benj.  F.  Butler,  who  attacked  him  on  the  tioorof  the 
house.  In  this  controversy  he  displayed  a  thorough 
knowledge  of  the  subject  with  which  he  was  dealing 
and  e.\hibited  a  talent  for  debate  with  which  he  had 
not  hitherto  been  credited.  The  result  of  this  con- 
test was  a  decided  triumph  for  Mr.  Foster,  the  law 
authorizing  tlie  Sanborn  contract  beiug  repealed 
without  oppo.sition  in  either  house,  while  the  encoun- 
ter witli  Gen.  Butler  gave  him  a  national  reputation. 
The  ways  and  means  committee  took  up  the  question 
of  the  moiety  laws,'  then  prevailing  iu  customs  mat- 
ters. Mr.  Foster  took  an  active  part  iu  tlie  investi- 
gation and  iu  the  debate  that  followed,  which  result- 
ed in  the  repeal  of  these  laws  as  well  as  in  the 
Pacific  mail  investigation,  which  took  place  in  this 
committee.  He  was  also  placed  on  a  committee  to 
make  au  examination  of  Louisiana  affairs,  and  as 
chairman  of  a  subcommittee  visited  New  Orleans. 
He  witnessed  the  organization  of  the  Louisiana  legis- 
lature in  Jauuary,  1875,  when  Wiltz  assumed  to  be 
speaker,  took  possession  of  the  gavel  by  force,  and 
entertained  a  motion  to  unseat  sixteen  republican 
members  and  to  seat  an  equal  ninnber  of  democratic 
members.  He  afterward  saw  the  U.  S.  troops,  at 
the  instigation  of  Gov.  Kellogg,  remove  the  demo- 
crats and  install  the  reimblicans  again  in  their  jilaces. 
Mr.  Foster  dealt  with  the  subject  in  a  manner  which 
he  deemed  fair,  pointing  out  the  wrong-doing  of  both 
the  democratic  and  reiniljlicau  parties.  This  repoi't 
created  quite  a  sensation  at  the  time,  and  fora  while 
It  seemed  as  though  he  had  injured  his  prospects  of 
continuing  in  public  life.  In  point  of  fact  it  strength- 
ened liim  with  all  fair-minded  people,  for  he  was 
re-elected  to  congress  in  1874  by  a  majority  of  159, 
the  district  at  the  time  giving  a  democratic  majority 
of  1,650  on  tlie  state  ticket.  In  this  congress  he  was 
on  the  committee  on  appropriations,  of  which  Samuel 
J.  Randall  was  the  chairman.  In  1876  he  was  once 
more  nominated  by  acclamation.  In  his  district  re- 
sided Gen.  Hayes,  who  was  then  the  republican  can- 


didate for  President.  The  democratic  national  com- 
mittee felt  that  if  they  could  succeed  in  defeating 
Mr.  Foster  in  October  they  would  score  a  strong 
point  against  the  popularity  of  Gen.  Hayes,  and  pro- 
ceeded to  take  special  charge  of  the  democratic  can- 
vass in  the  district.  Mr.  Foster  won,  however,  by 
276  votes,  and  was  again  placed  on  the  committee  on 
appropriations,  once  more  serving  as  the  leader  of 
his  party  on  this  subject.  He  was  the  only  republican 
member  from  Ohio  who  voted  for  the  electoral  count 


bill,  which  resulted  in  the  election  of  President  Hayes. 
In  1877  the  democrats  carried  the  legislature  of  Ohio 
and  in  redistricting  tlie  state  gave  Mr.  Foster  a  dis- 
trict with  a  democratic  majority  of  5,000.     The  re- 
publicans of    the  Toledo  district  tendered  him  a 
nomination  for  congress,  which  he  declined,  accepting 
one  in  the  district  made  for  him,  though  he  knew 
defeat  was  inevitable.    The  result  was  a  majority  for 
the  democratic  candidate  of  only  1,300.     At  the  re- 
publican convention  held  in  Cincinnati,  June,  1879, 
he  was  nominated  forgovernorby  a  majority  of  seven 
and  a  half  voles  over  Judge  Taft.     He   began  this 
campaign  June  iOth,  and  with  the  exception  of  a  few 
brief  intervals  in  July  every  week  day  until  the  elec- 
tion, Oct.  14th,  was  spent  in  making  this  canvass.  He 
was  elected  over  Geu. Thomas  Ewing,  the  democratic 
candidate,  by  a  majority  of  17,000  votes.     He  gave 
close  attention  to  the  details  of  organization  in  his 
state  campaign,  and  was  not  only  the  candidate,  but 
to  a  large  extent  the  committee,  directiug  personally 
almost  every  movement.     It  was   in  tliis  campaign 
that  the  democrats  dubbed  him  "  Calico  Charlie," 
intending  it  as  an  epithet  of  opprobrium,  beiug  a  ref- 
erence to  tlic  fact  that  he  was   simply  a  merchant 
and  dealer  in  dry  goods.     The  application   of  this 
epithet  pi'oved  a  C(.)mplete  boomerang  to  the  opposi- 
tion.    Toward  the  close  of  the  campaign,  as  tlic  ex- 
citement grew  more  and  more  intense,  whole  towns 
and  cities  vrere  decorated  with  calico,  bands  were 
dressed  iu  it,  almost  all  the  neckties  worn  by  republi- 
can ladies  and  gentlemen  were  made  of  calico,  and 
finally  newspapers  were  printed  upon  it.    In  1881  he 
was  re-elected  by  25,000  majority.     In  his  adminis- 
tration of  the  otHce  he  gave  special  attention  to  the 
management  of  the  public  institutions,  undertaking 
to  free  them  from    partisan  superintendence.     His 
boards  were  composed  of  three  republicans  and  two 
democrats,  chosen   on  account  of    their  merit  and 
ability.     He  threw  the  responsibility  of  the  manage- 
ment of  each  institution  entirely  upon  the  board  of 
trustees,  refusing  in  all  cases  to  recommend  people 
for  place.  This  course  resulted  in  a  marked  improve- 
ment in  the  management  and  a  large  saving  in  the 
cost  of  maintaining  these  in.stitutious.   He  also  took  a. 
position  in  favor  of  the  taxation  of  the  liqtior  traffic, 
in  oppo.sition  to  the  liquor  interests,  which  demanded 
free  trade;  and  iu  opposition  to  the  prohibitionsts, 
who  demanded  the  cessation  of  the  traffic.     The  re- 
sult of  the  legislation  was  the  passing  of  the  taxation 
law  and  the  svdimitting  to  the  people  of  two  consti- 
tutional amendments,  one  favoring  prohibition  and 
the  other  license   or    taxation.     Both  amendments 
were  defeated,   together  with    the   entire  republi- 
can ticket.     For  a  time  Mr.  Foster  became  quite  un- 
popular with  his  party,  many  of  them  charging  him 
with    leading    them    to  defeat;   but   he  was  soon 
fully  vinilicated,  as   the   party  took  up  liis  views, 
and  decided  in  favor  of  the  measures  he  had  pro- 
posed in  the  early  stages  of  the  contest  over  the 
question  of   the   liquor  tratfic.     In  1889  President 
Harrison  ap])ointed  him  chairman  of  a  commission 
to  negotiate  a  treaty  with  the  Sioux  Indians,  which 
was  successful   in  achieving  what  the  government 
had  been  trying  to  accomplish  for  many  years.     In 
January,  1890,  he  received  the  votes  of  the  republi- 
can   members  of    the   Ohio  legislature   for    U.  S. 
senator,  and  in   this  year,  he  again  became  a  can- 
didate  for  congress  in   the  district  which  the  year 
before  had  given  Campbell  for  governor  a  majority  of 
1,960.     He  came  within  194  votes  of  success.     Mr. 
Foster  was  ap]iointed   secretary  of  the  treasury  by 
President  Harrison  Feb.  27,  1891.    This  nomination 
was   received  with  great  favor  by  all  parties  in  all 
sections  of  the  country.     The  successful  adjustment 
of  the  four  and  one-half  per  cent,  loan  which  ma- 
tured Sept.  1.  1891,  was  one  of  the  prominent  events 
of  his  first  official  year.     Of  the  $50,869,200  four 
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and  one-half  per  cent,  bonds  which  were  outstand- 
ing July  1,  1891,  $35,364,500  were  presented  by  the 
holders  for  continuiiuce  at  two  per  cent,  per  annum, 
and  the  remainder  were  called  for  redemption  and 
paid  upon  presentation.  No  other  finance  officer 
has  ever  negotiated  a  public  loan  at  so  low  a  rate  of 
interest  as  two  per  cent. 

PROCTOR,  Redfield,  secretary  of  war,  and 
senator  was  born  at  Proctorsville.  Vt.,  June  1. 
1831.  Leonard  Proctor,  his  grandfather,  was  an 
officer  in  the  revolution,  and 
participated  iu  various  bat- 
tles, including  Trenton  and 
IMonniouth.  After  the  war 
he  moved  to  Vermont,  and 
settled  in  an  unbroken  forest, 
where  he  founded  the  beauti- 
fvd  village  of  Proctorsville. 
His  son,  Jabez,  the  father  of 
Secretary  Proctor,  was  a  suc- 
cessful farmer,  merchant  and 
manufacturer.  Asa  member 
of  the  whig  party  he  became 
an  iutluential  citizen  of  Ver- 
mont, was  several  times  a 
member  of  the  governor's 
ct)uucil  and  a  presidential 
elector  from  Vermont  in  1824 
and  183G.  He  was  married 
to  Betsy  Parker,  and  Ked- 
tield  was  the  youngest  of 
their  four  children.  The 
preparatory    education    and 


son  obtained  a  good 

then  entered  Dartmouth  College,  wliere  he  was 
graduated  in  1851.  He  completed  the  cour.8e  at  the 
Albany  Law  School  in  1S,)<),  was  admitted  to 
the  bar  at  Albany  and  Woodstock,  Vt.,  the  same 
year.  During  the  succeeding  two  years  he  prac- 
ticed law  in  tlie  office  of  his  cousin.  Judge  Isaac  F. 
Eedtield,  at  Boston,  Mass.  In  June, 1801,  heentered 
the  3d  Vermont  regiment  as  lieutenant  and  quar- 
termaster. In  .lulv  of  the  same  vear,  he  was  placed 
on  the  staff  of  Gen.  W.  F.  (Baldy)  Smith,  and  iu 
October  was  commissioned  major  of  the  5th  Ver- 
mont volunteer  militia.  With  this  regiment  he 
served  one  year  around  Washington  and  on  the  Penin- 
sula. In  October,  1863,  he  was  made  colonel  of  tlie 
loth  Vermont,  a  nine  months'  regiment,  and  com- 
manded it  at  the  battle  of  Gettysburg,  and  until  its 
term  of  service  ended.  He  was  universally  jiopular 
as  a  military  officer.  After  the  war  Col.  Proctor 
formed  a  law  partnership  at  Rutland  with  W.  G. 
Veazy,  afterward  associate  justice  of  the  state 
supreme  court,  but  iu  lS(i9  relinquished  the  practice 
of  law  and  accejited  the  office  of  manager  of 
the  Sutherland  Falls  Marble  Co.  In  1880,  when 
that  company  with  another  united  as  the  Vermont 
Marble  Co.,  one  of  the  largest  companies  of  its  kind 
in  the  world,  Col.  Proctor  was  chosen  viresideut  and 
in  this  position  displayed  rare  executive  abilities. 
He  took  a  keen  interest  in  the  welfare  of  the  one 
thousand  workmen  employed  by  the  company,  and 
presented  them  with  a  library  of  three  thousand 
volumes.  He  began  his  political  career  as  a  select- 
man iu  Rutland  ;  was  elected  to  the  Vermont  house 
of  representatives  in  1867,  1868  and  in  1888  was  a 
member  of  the  state  senate,  and  president  pro  tern,  of 
that  body,  in  1874  and  1875.  The  general  law 
authorizing  the  formation  of  corporations  in  Ver- 
mont, was  drawn  and  introduced  by  him  while  in 
the  state  senate,  and  has  resulted  in  a  great  diminu- 
tion of  special  legislation.  He  was  elected  lieutenant- 
governor  on  the  same  ticket  with  Gov.  Fair- 
banks in  1876  and  was  chosen  governor  in  1878  by  a 
majority  of  twenty  thousand  votes.  His  adminis- 
tration of  that  office  resulted  in  a  reduction  of  state 


expenses,  the  passage  of  a  law  establishing  savings 
banks,  a  law  requiring  the  direct  payment  of  taxes 
to  the  state,  a  law  compelling  every  taxpayer  in 
the  state  to  swear  to  this  list,  and  a  revision  of  the 
statutes  of  the  state.  In  March,  1889,  he  was  chosen 
secretary  of  war  by  President  Harrison  and  tilled 
that  position  until  Nov.  3,  1891,  when  he  was 
appointed  U.  S.  senator  by  Gov.  Page,  of  Ver- 
mont to  succeed  Hon.  George  F.  Edmunds,  who 
resigned.  He  took  his  seat  Dec.  7th,  at  the  opening 
of  the  tifty-second  congress. 

While  secretary  of  war,  his  earnest  oversight  of 
the  army  extended  to  its  every  interest  and  equally 
to  the  numerous  branches  of  its  organization.  It 
was  in  all  directions  a  reformatory  work.  The  spe- 
cial attention  of  the  secretary  was  given  to  coast 
and  border  defense,  the  building  of  modern  guns 
for  fortification  and  field  service,  the  reorganization 
of  the  army,  and  the  preparation  of  new  tactics  to 
meet  modern  conditions.  He  gave  unremitting  at- 
tention to  tlie  subject  of  bettering  the  condition  of 
enlisted  men  and  raising  the  standard  of  recruits. 
Tlie  rations  were  improved,  the  rewards  for  soldierly 
conduct  raised,  the  difficult  subject  of  punishment 
received  close  attention,  and  the  needeil  reforms 
under  his  department  were  instituted.  As  a  result, 
the  army  has  rapidly  improved  in  its  enlisted  force, 
and  contentment  has  reduced  desertion  to  the  lowest 
point  iu  the  history  of  the  army.  Under  the  lead  of 
Secretary  Proctor  more  wholesome  legislation  was  se 
cured  for  the  army  than  at  any  previous  time  during 
an  equal  period.  The  country  has  reason  both  for 
surprise  and  deep  satisfaction  in  the  progress  which 
his  administration  shows  in  the  work  of  national 
defenses  and  in  the  success  which  has  attended 
American  skill  in  the  production  of  modern  steel 
guns.  The  secretary  gave  his  attention  to  this  vital 
subject  the  moment  he  entered  upon  his  duties.  His 
personal  experience  at  the  time  of  the  St.  Albans  raid 
gave  the  question  of  lake  border  defense  its  proper 
weight  in  his  mind  in  its  relation  to  the  great  and 
pressing  problems  of  harbor  protection.  He  gave 
himself  to  these  questions  with  untiring  attention 
and  industrj-.  His  work  was  quiet  but  most  effect- 
ive. The  general  of  the  army  and  the  chief  of 
engineers  actively  co-operated  with  him.  He  soon 
created  unusual  interest  in  the  various  committees 
of  the  house  and  senate  having  to  do  with  this  mat- 
ter. His  plain  and  practical  presentation  of  the  fact 
that  our  great  cities  both  on  the  sea  and  the  lakes, 
were  utterly  defenseless  soon  carried  conviction  and 
received  general  support  for  the  proposition  to  give 
all  the  money  which  could  be  profitably  expended 
within  the  year  for  the  purchase  of  sites  for  fortifi- 
cations, and  for  the  construction  of  batteries,  mines, 
the  great  gun  factory  at  Watervliet,  N.  Y.,  for  the 


manufacture  of  heavy  guns  for  sea-coast  defense. 
Senator  Proctor,  was  married  May  36,  1858  to 
Emily  J.  Dutton,  daughter  of  Hon.  Salmon  F.  Dut- 
ton,  of  Cavendish,  V^.  They  have  four  children. 
The  eldest  son,  Fletcher  D.  Proctor  succeeded  his 
father  as  president  of  the  Vermont  Jlarble  Co.  in 
1889.  He  served  in  the  state  house  of  represen- 
tatives in  1890  and  1891. 
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ELKINS,  Stephen  Benton,  secretary  of  war, 
was  born  in  Perry  county,  O.,  Sept.  36,  1841.  His 
ance.stors  were  Virginians,  and  his  grandfather  was 
a  man  of  considerable  wealtli  and  a  slaveholder. 
He  sympathized,  however, 
with  President  Jefferson's 
emancipation  scheme,  and 
he  removed  to  Ohio  and 
bouglit  a  great  lot  of  land  in 
the  southern  part  of  the 
state.  Among  other  prop- 
erty he  owned  about  three 
thousand  acres  in  the  Hock- 
ing Valley,  and  this  land  is 
now  worth  at  least  a  million 
and  a  half  of  dollars.  It  is 
in  the  best  of  the  coal  fields 
and  it  was  sold  by  Mr.  El- 
kins's  father  for  little  or 
nothing.  Secretary  Elkins's 
grandfather  settled  in  Perry 
coimty,  and  Elkins  was  born 
-  ^  within  a  short  distance  of 

^^;^^^^^  where    Gen.    Sheridan  was 

*  born,  and  not  far  off  from 

the  birthplace  of  Jeremiah 
Rusk,  the  secretary  of  agriculture.  His  parents 
subsequently  removed  to  Missouri,  where  he  re- 
ceived his  early  education  in  the  public  schools, 
and  afterwards  entered  the  University  of  Missouri 
from  which  he  was  graduated  in  the  class  of  1800. 
Mr.  Elkins,  having  chosen  the  law  as  his  profes- 
sion, began  its  study,  and  in  1863  was  admitted  to 
the  bar.  In  the  same  year  he  crossed  the  plains  to 
New  Mexico,  where  he  soon  became  proficient  in 
the  Spanish  language  then  generally  spoken  through- 
out tlie  territory,  and  practiced  his  profession  ■i\ith 
much  success  and  profit.  Though  not  actively 
engaged  in  recent  years  in  the  practice  of  the  law  he 
stands  well  in  the  profession.  In  1806  he  was 
elected  to  the  legislature,  and  shortly  afterwards 
■was  made  attorney-general  of  the  territory.  In  1868 
he  was  appointed  U.  S.  district-attorney  by  Presi- 
dent Johnson.  He  was  very  efficient  in  the  execu- 
tion of  the  act  of  congress  providing  that  there 
should  not  be  slavery  or  involuntary  servitude  in  the 
territories  or  District  of  Columbia,  imder  which  sev- 
eral thousand  peons  or  slaves,  held  by  the  Mexi- 
cans, were  set  at  liberty.  He  was  the  first  to  put  the 
act  into  effective  operation.  In  1873  he  was  elected 
to  congress  from  New  Mexico,  beating  his  opponent, 
a  native  Mexican,  by  4,000  majority.  He  was  nom- 
inated and  elected  to  the  next  congress,  although 
traveling  in  Europe  at  the  time.  During  his  first 
term  he  was  made  a  member  of  the  republican 
national  committee  upon  which  he  served  for  three 
presidential  campaigns.  In  congress  Mr.  Elkins 
was  noted  for  his  industry,  ability  and  effective  sup- 
port of  im|5ortant  measures.  He  was  untiring  in  his 
efforts  to  secure  the  admission  of  New  Mexico  as  a 
state  and  an  elaborate  speech  setting  forth  the 
resources  and  treaty  claims  of  the  territory  gave  him 
national  repute.  This  speech,  logical,  ardent  and 
impassioned,  placed  him  in  public  e.stimati(m  in  the 
front  rank  as  a  reasoner  and  debater.  His  eloquent 
effort  alone  carried  the  measure  through  the  house 
and  hushed  every  opposition  which  might  have 
retarded  its  passage.  He  secured  the  jiassage  of  an 
enabling  act  by  a  two-thirds  vote  in  the  house  and 
the  same  in  the  senate,  but  the  bill  having  been 
amended  in  the  senate  the  amendment  was  not  con- 
curred in  by  the  house.  In  congress  Mr.  Elkins 
became  the  trusted  personal  friend  of  James  G. 
Blaine,  whose  nomination  for  president  in  1884  he 
was  largely  instrumental  in  seciuiug.  He  did  much 
ttf  bring  about  the  nomination  of  Benjamin  Harri- 
son in  1888,  and  is  now  ranked  as  one  of  the  most 


skillful,  sagacious  and  forcible  political  leaders  in 
the  country.  But  the  chief  work  of  Mr.  Elkins's 
life  has  not  been  in  law  or  politics,  but  in  the  field 
of  business  ;  here  he  has  shown  rare  executive  abil- 
ity which  has  made  him  known  as  an  unusually 
strong  and  successful  man.  He  was  for  years 
president  of  the  First  National  Bank  of  Santa  Fe, 
one  of  the  most  prosperous  banks  in  the  West.  He  is 
favorably  known  among  bankers,  lawyers  and  busi- 
ness men  in  New  York  where  he  has  spent  much 
time  in  important  business  negotiations.  While 
residing  in  New  Mexico  he  became  one  of  the 
largest  landowners  in  tlie  country,  and  an  exten- 
sive owner  of  mines  in  Colorado.  His  later  and 
greater  business  enterprises  have  been  in  West  Vir- 
ginia, where  in  conjunction  with  his  father-in-law, 
ex-Senator  H.  G.  Davis,  he  has  devoted  himself  to 
the  development  of  the  resources  of  that  state, 
especially  of  the  coal-lands.  He  has  been  vice- 
president  of  the  West  Virginia  Central  and  Pittsburg 
Railway  Co.,  since  its  organization,  and  also  vice- 
president  of  the  Piedmont  and  Cumberland  Railway 
Co.,  and  has  done  much  to  bring  capital  into  the 
state.  He  has  recently  built  a  beautiful  country- 
seat  called  "  Halliehurst  "  at  Elkins.  Randolph  Co., 
W.  v.,  which  occupies  &  mountain  site  of  singular 
beauty,  and  commands  a  superb  view  of  the"  sur- 
rounding country.  It  contains  over  ninety  rooms 
and  is  one  of  the  wonders  of  modern  architecture. 
He  has  also  a  house  in  New  York  and  he  lives  in 
Washington  in  Senator  Palmer's  big  bi'own-stone 
mansion,  within  a  stone's  throw  of  the  AVhite  House 
and  not  far  from  Secretary  Blaine.  Mr.  Elkins  has 
always  been  an  earnest,  active  and  aggressive  mem- 
ber of  the  reimblican  party.  His  public  addresses 
show  originality,  breadth  and  peculiar  insight  into 
the  political,  industrial  and  economic  questions  of  the 
day;  they  have  been  widely  published  and  quoted. 
In  politics  his  role  has  not  been  that  of  a  politician 
in  the  ordinary  sense  of  the  word,  but  rather  that  of 
the  business  man  whose  remarkable  soundness  of 
judgment  and  skill  in  tlie  management  of  men  make 
his  opinion  respected  in  the  most  important  councils 
of  his  party.  A  high  testimonial  to  the  value  of 
these  services  to  his  party  was 
given  to  Mr.  Elkins  when  Presi- 
dent Harrison  tendered  him  the 
portfolio  of  the  war  department, 
and  on  Dec.  17,  1891,  he  became 
a  member  of  the  cabinet.  Mr. 
Elkins  is  a  strong  man  physically 
as  well  as  intellectually.  He  is 
of  a  pronounced  western  type, 
more  than  six  feet  in  height, 
with  well-rounded  figure,  broad, 
deep  chest  and  a  lai'ge  head  set 
firndy  on  ])owerful  shoulders. 
His  manners  are  pleasing  and 
popular,  and  his  ta.stes  scholarly 
and  refined.  In  his  habits  he  is 
domestic  rather  than  social, 
shrinks  from  crowds  aad  puljlic 
places,  is  rarely  seen  at  clubs  or 
even  hotels  except  on  business, 
and  keeps  his  Latin  and  Greek  books  about  him  in 
his  office  or  home  ready  to  snatch  up  at  any  moment 
of  leisure.  In  1888  he  delivered  before  the  literary 
societies  of  the  University  of  West  Virginia  an  elo- 
quent, forcible,  patriotic  and  verv  practical  address 
upon  American  civilization.  He  believes  in  Amer- 
ica, her  people,  her  future.  He  believes  in  his 
adopted  state,  and  shows  his  faith  by  giving  his 
capital,  his  energies  and  his  time  to  the  development 
of  her  mineral  endowments,  and  the  opening  up  of 
her  forests  to  the  commerce  of  the  world.  One  of 
the  most  flourishing  towns  in  the  state  was  founded 
by  him  and  named  Elkins  in  his  honor. 
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UILLEB,    William    Henry    Harrison,     at- 

toruey-Keueral,  was  born  at  Augusta,  Oiu'ida  Co., 
N.  Y.,  isept.  6,  1840.  His  ancestry  is  English  and 
Scotch.  He  grow  up  ou  his 
father's  farm,  attending  the 
country  schools  and  Whitestown 
Seminary,  and  was  graduated 
from  Hamilton  College  in  1861. 
After  teaching  school  at  Mau- 
mee  City,  O.,  for  a  .short  time, 
he  enlisted  in  May,  18G3,  in  the 
84th  Ohio  infantry,  a  three-  ■ 
months'  regiment.  Being  mus- 
tered out  in  September,  he  took 
up  the  study  of  law  in  the  oflice 
of  Chief  Justice  "Waite.  His 
studies  were  cut  short,  liowever, 
by  tinancial  necessities,  and  after 
acting  for  a  few  months  as  clerk 
in  a  law  office  he  accepted  the 
superintendency  of  the  public 
schools  of  Peru,  Ind.  He  read  law  during  his 
leisure  and  was  admitted  to  tlie  bar  at  Peru  in  186.5. 
He  practiced  in  that  city  for  a  short  time,  holding 
the  office  of  county  school  examiner,  the  only  office 
he  ever  held  until  appointed  attorney -gen<Tal.  In 
1866  he  moved  to  Fort  "Wayne,  Ind.,  and  undertook 
there  among  strangers  and  without  any  influential 
connectionsthe  practice  of  law.  He  formed  a  part- 
nership with  AVilliara  H.  Coombs,  alawyer  of  ability, 
but  of  small  practice.  The  bu.siue.ss  of  the  firm  in- 
creased so  rapidly  that  a  third  partner  was  soon 
added.  In  conducting  business  liefore  the  federal 
courts  at  Indianapolis,  Mr.  Jliller  formed  the 
acquaintance  of  Gen.  Haruson,  and  on  the  retire- 
ment of  Albert  G.  Porter  from  the  firm  of  Porter, 
Harrison  &  Hines  in  1874,  he  was  invited  to  enter 
that  firm.  From  then  till  his  appointment  as 
attorney-general  Mr.  Miller  was  exclusively  engaged 
in  the  practice  of  the  law.  As  his  was  one  of  the 
two  or  three  leading  firms  of  Indiana,  he  was 
engaged  in  the  most  important  litigation  before  the 
United  States  courts  and  the  supreme  court  of  the 
state.  Taking  rank  with  the  leaders  of  the  bar,  he 
was  known  as  a  man  of  imquestioned  integrity  and 
exceptional  industry,  and  as  a  lawyer  well  grounded 
in  the  principles  and  well  informed  in  the  prece- 
dents of  jurisprudence.  His  work  in  the  firm  was 
general,  including  all  duties  required  of  a  lawyer  in 
a  large  practice.  He  had  no  outward  connection 
with  politics,  but  was  the  trusted  adviser  of  party 
leaders  on  politico-legal  questions,  and  whenever 
political  controversies  came  before  the  courts  he 
appeared  as  oue  of  tlie  counsel  for  his  party  and  its 
candidates.  Among  other  controversies  of  this 
sort,  he  appeared  in  the  case  ou  the  adoption  of  the 
amendment  of  the  state  constitution  in  1878  and 
the  lieutenant-governorship'  contest  in  1886.  For 
many  years,  and  particularly  during  the  campaign 
of  1888,  he  was  a  confidential  adviser  of  Gen.  Har- 
rison, and  so  was  naturallv  chosen  to  a  place  in  the 
cabinet  when  President  liarrison  was  inaugurated. 
Thougli  well  known  as  a  lawyer  in  his  own  state, 
Mr.  Miller  came  to  the  position  of  attorney-general 
■without  national  reputation  and  untried  as  an  ad- 
ministrative officer.  At  the  outset,  matters  of  excep- 
tional importance  and  difficulty  both  in  a  legal 
and  executive  aspect  presented  themselves.  In 
the  Terry  case  his  bold  and  fortunate  action 
early  attracted  public  attention.  On  hearing  that 
there  was  danger  that  David  S.  Terry,  a  very  prom- 
inent and  somewhat  notorious  lawyer  of  California, 
■would  attack  Justice  Field,  of  the  United  States 
stipreme  court,  when  the  latter  shoidd  go  on  the 
California  circuit,  Mr.  Miller  promptly  directed  the 
U.  S.  marshal  to  protect  him.  In  compliance  with 
this  order  a  deputy  marshal  was  detailed  to  attend 


Justice  Field.  Terry  was  killed  in  the  very  act  of 
making  a  deadly  assault  on  the  venerable  justice. 
The  authority  of  the  deputy  marshal  being  ques- 
tioned, and  an  attempt  made  to  prosecute  him  by 
the  authorities  of  California,  Mr.  Miller  avowed  the 
act,  and  directed  the  defense  of  the  deputy  marshal 
ou  the  high  ground  that,  independently  of  all 
statutes,  it  was  the  constitutional  duty  of  the  execu- 
tive to  protect  the  judiciary.  On  this  high  plane  the 
issue  w-as  fought  and  the  attorney-general  sus- 
tained, both  in  the  United  Stales  circuit  and  supreme 
courts,  before  which  latter  tribunal  he  argued  the 
matter  in  person,  greatly  adding  to  his  reputation. 
He  maintains  a  close  supervision  of  all  government 
cases  before  this  coiu-t,  and  has  been  personally 
engaged  in  an  unusual  number  of  (litlicult  and  iin- 
portant  ones,  among  them  the  Bering  sea  litigation, 
the  constitutional  validity  of  the  McKinley  tarifE 
law,  the  interstate  commerce  and  anti-lottery  laws. 
On  three  occasions  he  has  been  called  to  present  to 
the  supreme  court  resolutions  of  the  bar  on  the 
death  of  members  of  the  court.  His  addresses  have 
on  these  occasions  been  characterized  by  an  absence 
of  the  ornate  and  high  sounding,  but  have  been 
marked  by  that  genuine  and  greater  eloquence 
which  has  the  quality  of  severe  simplicity,  self- 
restraint  and  directness.  In  the  administrative 
functions  of  his  oflice  he  has  inaugurated  a  vigor- 
ous policy,  and  has  endeavored,  effectively  in  many 
instances,  to  correct  the  abuses  in  the  enforcement 
of  the  laws,  and  to  secure  their  impartial  adminis- 
tration. He  has  exercised  particidar  care  in  recom- 
mendations to  the  president  for  the  ajipointment  of 
United  States  judges — an  tmusual  number  of  whom 
have  been  appointed  under  this  administration — 
with  the  result  that  the  selections  have  been  gener- 
ally commended  by  members  of  all  parties.  In  1863 
Mr.  Miller  married  Gertrude  A.  Btmce  of  Vernon, 
N.  Y.  Three  children  of  this  marriage,  a  son  and 
two  daughters,  are  living.  In  1889  Hamilton  Col- 
lege conferred  on  him  the  degree  of  LL.D. 

'WANAMAKER,  John,  U.  S.  postmaster-gen- 
eral, was  born  in  Philadelpliia,  July  11,  1837.  Hia 
grandfather  was  John  Wanamaker,  a  farmer  of 
Hunterdon  county,  N.  J.,  a 
descendant  of  the  Palatines 
who  left  Germany  during  the 
religious  persecutions  which 
raged  from  1730  to  1740,  and 
about  1815  removed  to  Day- 
ton, O.,  and  shortly  afterward 
to  Kosciusko  county,  Ind., 
where  he  died.  He  left  three 
sons,  all  of  whom  returned  East 
and  settled  in  Philadelphia 
county.  Pa.  One  of  these  sons, 
John  Nelson  Wanamaker,  mar- 
ried Elizabeth  D.  Kockersper- 
ger,  a  descendant  of  a  French 
Huguenot  who  came  to  Amer- 
ica before  1750.  John  Wana- 
maker, the  subject  of  this 
sketch,  was  the  oldest  of  their 
seven  children.  He  attended 
the  Philadelphia  public  schools 
until  fourteen  years  of  age, 
when  he  entered  a  retail  store  on  Market  street  as  an 
errand  boy  at  a  salary  of  $1 .  50  per  week.  After  he  had 
served  as  stock  boy,  entry  clerk  and  salesman  in 
the  largest  clothing  house  in  the  city,  he  was  chosen, 
in  1857,  the  first  paid  secretary  of  the  Young  Men's 
Christian  Association,  which  office  he  resigned  in 
April,  1861,  to  engage  in  the  clothing  business  with 
his  brother-in-law,  Mr.  Nathan  Brown,  Dn  a  joint 
capital  of  f3,500.  The  amount  of  the  first  day's 
sales  at  their  store  was  $34.67,  and  the  business  for 
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the  year  $24,125.  His  partner's  health  failing,  most 
of  the  details  of  the  business  devolved  upon  Mr. 
Wanamaker.  The  closest  application  soon  bore  its 
legitimate  fruits  and  by  the  lime  of  Mr.  Brown's 
death,  in  1868,  the  firm  of  Wanamaker  &  Brown 
was  widely  known.  In  May,  1869,  Mr.  Wanamaker 
established  the  house  of  "John  Wanamaker  &  Co.," 
on  Chestnut  street,  placing  his  brother  Samuel  in 
charge.  In  1871  he  enlarged  his  "  Oak  Hall "  cloth- 
ing house,  on  Market  street.  In  18T5  he  bought  the 
Pennsylvania  railroad  freight  depot  Thirteenth  and 


Market  streets,  and  when  Dwight  L.  Moody  visited 
Philadelphia  in  November  of  that  year,  fitted  it  up 
as  a  tabernacle,  where  from  ten  to  twenty  thousand 
persons  daily  listened  to  the  great  evangelist.  In 
1876  the  dejiot  was  remodeled  and  opened  in  May 
as  a  bazaar  for  the  sale  of  men's  and  lioys'  clothing, 
hats,  shoes,  etc.  March,  12,  1877,  the  establish- 
ment was  reopened  as  a  dry  goods  mart  to  which 
have  since  been  added  millinery,  upholstery,  car- 
pets, furniture,  books,  toys  and  almost  every  kind 
of  goods  that  go  to  make  up  the  stock  of  a  general 
store  now  the  largest  in  the  world.  Mr.  Wana- 
maker has  spent  millions  of  dollars  in  advertising, 
mostly  with  the  newspapers.  He  has  never  been 
reckless  in  his  advertising,  however;  but,  fnmi  his 
earliest  efforts  a  careful  supervision  of  the  cost  was 
always  made.  He  began  by  inserting  small  cards 
in  the  "Public  Ledger,"  and  paid  for  them  before 
publication.  It  was  several  years  before  any  ac- 
covmts  were  opened  with  the  newspapers.  For  the 
first  eight  years  of  his  mercantile  life  he  did  not 
lose  a  single  day  from  business.  In  186.5  he  took  an 
active  part  in  the  great  sanitary  fair  held  in  Logan 
square,  Philadelphia,  to  replenish  the  funds  of  the 
sanitary  commission.  He  was  a  member  of  the 
citizens'  relief  committee,  which  was  so  successful 
in  securing  supplies  for  the  _yellow  fever  sufferers  of 
Memphis,  and  other  places  in  the  South.  He  also 
rendered  efficient  service  at  the  time  of  the  Irish 
famine,  helping  to  raise  large  stims  of  money  for 
the  flood  sufferers  of  the  Ohio  valley,  and  acted  as 
chairman  of  a  number  of  committees  for  the  relief 
of  towns  which  had  been  destroyed  by  fire.  Mr. 
Wanamaker  held  a  responsible  post  on  the  finance 
committee  of  the  centennial  exposition  in  1876,  and 
gave  considerable  attention  in  1883  to  the  arrange- 
ments for  the  two  hundredth  anniversary  of  the 
founding  of  Philadelphia  by  William  Penn.  In 
1886  and  1887  he  was  prominent  in  a  movement  to 
secure  a  supply  of  purer  water  for  Philadelphia  and 
in  1888  when  an  attempt  was  made  to  dispose  of  the 
city  gasworks  he  came  forward  with  an  offer  to  pur- 
chase the  entire  plant,  which  proposal,  though  de- 
clined, saved  the  works  to  the  city.  In  1883  he  was 
offered  the  republican  nomination  as  congressman- 
at-large  for  the  state  of  Pennsylvania,  but  declined 
it.  In  1886  he  declined  to  be  an  independent  candi- 
date for  mayor  of  Philadelphia.  In  1888  he  took 
mi  active  part  in  the  presidential  campai/ru  serving 


as  one  of  the  electors  for  his  state  and  giving  a  great 
amount  of  time  to  the  work  of  the  republican 
national  e.xecutive  committee,  of  which  he  was  a 
member.  After  the  election  President  Harrison,  at 
the  request  of  the  Manufacturers'  Club  of  Phila- 
delphia, the  leading  republicans  of  Pennsylvania 
and  the  republican  national  committee,  invited  Mr. 
Wanamaker  to  enter  his  cabinet.  He  became  post- 
master-general. Mr,  Wanamaker  is  still  in  the  prime 
of  life  and  looks  ten  years  younger  than  he  really 
is.  He  has  always  been  a  careful,  abstemious  liver, 
loves  exercise  and  is  a  rapid  walker.  On  the  street, 
in  his  office  or  on  the  rostrum,  he  has  a  calm,  easy 
manner.  He  does  not  allow  his  business  to  trouble 
him.  Once  when  asked  where  he  got  his  education, 
he  replied:  "  I  jiicked  it  up  as  I  went,  as  the  tenders 
on  the  railroad  take  up  the  water  from  their  track 
tanks."  Again,  when  written  to  for  some  part  of 
his  biography  to  be  read  to  3-oung  men,  he  replied: 
"  Thinking,  trying,  toiling  and  trusting  is  all  of  my 
biography."  Mr.  Wanamaker  has  a  million  and  a 
half  of  insurance  on  his  life.  In  1868  he  presented 
to  each  one  of  his  140  employes,  some  of  whom  are 
still  connected  with  his  business,  a  policy  of  life  in- 
surance for  one  year.  Very  early  in  life  he  became  a 
member  of  Rev.  John  Chambers's  Presbyterian 
church.  He  organized  on  South  street,  near  Twen- 
tieth, in  1858,  a  Sabbath-school  with  twenty-seven 
members,  "which  has  become  the  renowned  "Beth- 
any," with  over  2,600  scholars,  and  128  teachers  and 
officers.  He  was  for  several  years  president  of  the 
Philadeljihia  Y.  M.  C.  A.,  and  greatly  assisted  in 
the  erection  of  the  fine  "  Association  "  building  at 
Fifteenth  and  Chestnut  streets.  He  took  a  lively 
interest  in  the  founding  of  the  first  Penny  Savings 
Bank  of  Philadelphia,  which,  although  only  a  few 
years  old  is  doing  a  business  of  a  hundred  thousand 
dollars  annually.  Mr.  Wanamaker  is  an  organizer. 
He  goes  forward,  inviting  others  to  accompany 
him  ;  but  he  does  not  let  go  until  the  operation 
is  thoroughly  successful.  He  inspires  confidence 
in  those  with  whom  he  is  associated  to  such  au 
extent  that  success  is  written  on  whatever  he 
undertakes.  He  is  much  appealed  to  for  all  sorts 
of  charities.      On    receiving  the  first  month's  pay 


in  his- position  as  postmaster-general,  he  remarked 
to  a  friend  :  "  This  is  the  first  salary  I  have  earned 
for  over  twentv-five  years;  I  do  not  know  what  I 
shall  do  with  "it."  "The  Philadelphia  "Times" 
later  said:  "  It  is  estimated  that  the  postmaster-gen- 
eral's salary  for  a  year  w^ould  not  be  sufficient  to 
supply  the  applicants  for  donations  with  a  tenth  of 
the  requests  received  through  the  mail  in  a  week." 
There  is  seldom  a  steamer  that  arrives  without 
bringing  appeals  from  foreign  lands  for  help,  to  say 
nothing  of  the  constant  demands  upon  him  for  all 
kinds  of  benefactions  at  home.  This  merchant 
prince  of  Philadelphia  is  so  much  interested  in  the 
work  of  his  cabinet  department  that,  in  addition  to 
devoting  practically  all  of  his  own  time  to  it,  he 
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spenus  mucn  more  than  his  salary,  in  the  employ- 
ment of  a  private  secretary  and  in  investigations, 
rewards,  postage,   ne\vspa])er  subscriptions,  etc. 

Since  he  has  l)cen  postmaster-general  Mr.  Wana- 
maker  has  provided  quicker  transmission  of  the 
mails  by  pushiMsr  the  railway  companies  to  new 
achievements  in  rapid  transportation  ;  he  has  estab- 
lished sea  post-othces,  whereby  foreign  mail  is  dis- 
tributed and  made-up  aboard  ship,  and  is  ready  for 
immediate  transmission  to  inland  cities  on  arrival  at 
port ;  he  has  improved  the  immediate  delivery  sys- 
tem, and  urged  the  establishment  of  the  postal  tele- 
graph service. 

TRACY,  Benjamin  Franklin,  secretary  of 
the  navy,  was  born  at  Owego,  N.  Y.,  April  20, 
1830.  His  father,  Benjamin,  a  man  of  marked  in- 
tegrity and  enterprise,  was  a  pio- 
neer in  the  settlement  of  the 
southern  tier  of  counties  in  the 
state  of  New  York.  Yoiuig  Tracy, 
who  exhibited  a  love  of  books  and 
study  at  an  early  age,  began  his 
education  at  the  common  .school 
in  Owego,  and  ne.\t  entered  Owego 
Academy,  where  he  stutlied  for 
several  years,  accpiiring  an  excel- 
lent English  education.  He  then 
entered  the  law  office  of  N.  W. 
Davis,  in  his  native  place,  as  a 
student,  and  soon  began  to  try 
cases  in  the  village  justice's  court, 
being  admitted  to  the  bar  in  May, 
1851.  There  he  met  in  legal 
contests,  Daniel  S.  Dickinson, 
John  A.  Collier,  A.  S.  Didlo  and 
others,  making  his  way  by  this 
contact  to  local  distinction.  lu 
/  November,  1853,  as  a  candidate 
upon  the  whig  ticket,  he  was  elected  by  a 
surprisingly  large  majority,  district  attorney  for 
Tioga  county,  at  that  time  a  democratic  strong- 
hold. He  was  re-elected  in  1856,  defeating  the 
democratic  candidate,  Gilbert  C.  Walker,  subse- 
quently governor  of  Virginia.  Tracy  and  AValker 
■were  friends  and  immediately  after  the  election 
formed  a  law  partnership.  In  1859  he  was  again 
tendered  the  nomination  for  the  district  attorney- 
ship, but  declined  it.  In  1861  he  was  chosen  a 
member  of  the  state  assembly  by  republicans  and 
war  democrats  in  his  coimty,  and  had  a  part  in  the 
earnest  contest  which  ended  with  the  election  of 
Henry  J.  Raymond  as  speaker.  Mr.  Tracy  was 
appointed  chairman  of  the  committee  to  call  future 
caucuses  of  the  repulilican  members  of  the  assembly. 
He  was  also  placed  on  the  judiciary  committee  and 
made  chairman  of  the  committees  on  railroads  and 
on  bills  entitled  to  early  consideration.  He  made 
his  mark  on  the  floor  of  the  house  as  a  debater.  In 
the  spring  of  1863  Gov.  Morgan  having  appointed 
him  one  of  a  committee  to  promote  volunteering 
for  the  civil  war  in  the  counties  of  Broome,  Tioga 
and  Tompkins,  he  personally  recruited  two  regi- 
ments of  state  volunteers,  the  109th  and  13Tth, 
accepting  the  colonelcy  of  the  former.  Reporting 
at  Baltimore,  Md.,  the  regiment  remained  there 
until  it  was  transferred  to  Washington,  D.  C.  In 
the  spring  of  1864  it  joined  the  9th  corps  of  the 
army  of  the  Potomac,  and  took  part  in  the  battle  of 
the  Wilderness.  Col.  Tracy,  exhausted  by  his  exer- 
tions in  the  tight,  fell  near  the  close  of  the  battle 
and  was  carried  from  the  field,  but  refused  to  go  to 
the  hospital,  and  continued  to  lead  through  the 
three  days'  conflict  at  Spottsylvania,  when  he  utterly 
broke  down  and  was  forced  to  surrender  his  com- 
mand to  the  lieutenant-colonel.  Going  north  to  re- 
cruit his  health  he  received  and  accepted  in  the  fol- 
lowing September  the  colonelcy  of  the  I'Zlth  United 


States  colored  troops,  and  was  subsequently  assigned 
to  the  command  of  the  military  post  at  Elmira,  JT  Y., 
including  the  prison  camp,  and  the  draft  rendezvous 
for  western  New  York.  In  this  camp  there  were  at 
one  time  10,000  prisoners.  In  the  U.  S.  house  of 
representatives  in  1876,  Mr.  Hill  of  Georgia  charged 
upon  Col.  Tracy's  administration  of  this  post 
cruelties  equal  to  those  recorded  of  the  southern 
prisons,  but  the  charges  were  at  once  denied  by  Col. 
Tracy  in  a  full  and  well-worded  reply  to  Mr.  Hill, 
and  his  denial  was  forthwith  attested  on  the  floor 
of  the  house  by  Mr.  Walker,  then  representative  from 
the  Elmira  district,  although  the  latter  was  a  politi- 
cal opponent  of  the  colonel.  When  the  war  closed 
Col.  Tracy  entered  the  law  firm  of  Benedict,  Burr 
&  Benedict  in  New  York  city.  In  October,  1866,  he 
was  appointed  U.  S.  district  attorney  for  the  eastern 
district  of  New  York,  and  for  two  years  gave  espe- 
cial attention  to  the  prevention  of  frauds  on  the 
United  States  revenue  by  whisky  distillers,  of  whose 
e.stabli.shments  there  were  something  over  five  hun- 
dred in  his  district.  He  drew  \ip  a  bill  regulating 
the  collection  of  taxes  upon  distilled  spirits  which, 
in  one  3'ear  after  it  became  law,  resulted  in  securing 
$50,000,000  for  the  United  States  treasury,  instead 
of  the  $13,000,000  collected  during  the  previous 
twelve  months,  the  commissioner-in-chief  of  the 
United  States  internal  revenue  declaring  that  if  it 
had  not  been  for  the  exertions  of  District  Attorney 
Tracy  the  internal  revenue  system  of  the  country 
would  have  been  a  failure.  In  1873  Mr.  Tracy  re- 
signed his  position  to  resume  the  practice  of  his 
profession  in  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.  His  connection  with 
important  cases  was  frequent,  the  most  notable  of 
these  being  the  Tilton-Beecher  trial,  in  which  Wil- 
liam M.  Evarts  and  John  K.  Porter  also  took  part. 
In  December,  1881,  he  was  appointed  by  the  gov- 
ernor of  New  York  an  associate  justice  of  the  state 
court  of  appeals,  to  fill  a  vacancy,  and  held  the 
judgeship  until  January,  1883.  He  then  formed  a 
law  partnership  with  William  C.  De  Witt  and  his 
son  F.  B.  Tracy,  and  opened  an  office  in  Brooklyn. 
Jlarch  5,  1889,  he  was  appointed  by  President  Har- 
rison secretary  of  the  United  States  navy  and  was 
confirmed  the  same  day  by  the  U.  S.  senate.  The 
secretary  entered  very  zealously  upon  the  prosecu- 
tion of  plans  for  the  rehabilitation  and  increase  of 
the  naval  force  and  reported  in  April,  1891,  that  the 
department  was  then  engaged  in  the  construction  of 
twenty-five  vessels,  in  addition  to  eleven  completed 
and  placed  in  commission  since  the  spring  of  1889; 
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that  the  Washington  gim-foundry,  for  the  produc- 
tion of  heavy  artillery,  had  been  brought  to  a  very 
high  degree  "of  perfection,  and  that  under  the  stim- 
ulus of  the  department,  provision  for  a  naval  reserve 
force,  or  naval  militia,  to  be  created  on  the  shores 
of  our  great  lakes,  and  in  every  sea-coast  state  of 
the  Union,  has  been  begun  in  Massachusetts,  while 
the  system  of  civil  service  reform  was  in  progress 
of  application  in  the  administration  of  the  United 
States  navy  yards.  Secretarv  Tracy  was  married 
in  1851  to  Delinda  E.  Catlin,  of  Owego,  N.  Y. 
Feb.  3,  1890,  by  the  occurrence  of  a  fire  in  their 
Washington  home,  his  wife  and  yoimgest  daughter 
lost  their  lives. 
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NOBLE,  JohnWillock,  secretary  of  the  interior, 
was  born  at  Lancaster,  O.  Oct.  26,  1831.  His 
father  was  a  native  of  Pennsylvania,  iind  his  mother, 
Catherine  McDill,  of  Maryland. 
After  obtaining  a  good  prepar- 
atory education  in  the  public 
schools  of  Cincinnati,  he  spent 
one  year  at  Miami  University, 
and  then  entered  the  junior  class 
at  Yale,  from  which  institution 
he  was  graduated  in  1851,  be- 
fore he  had  attained  the  age  of 
twenty  years.  He  then  studied 
law  under  the  instruction  of 
Henry  Stanbery  (afterward  at- 
torney-general in  the  cabinet  of 
President  Johnson)  and  of  his 
brother,  Henry  C.  Noble,  and 
was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1855 
at  St.  Louis,  Mo.  He  began  the 
practice  of  law  there,  but  in 
1856  removed  to  Keokuk,  Iowa, 
where  he  formed  a  copartner- 
ship with  Hon.  Ralph  P.  Lowe.  He  served  two 
years  as  city  attorney,  and  soon  rose  to  prominence. 
When  the  civil  war  opened  he  joined  in  defense 
of  the  Union,  taking  part  in  the  i)uttle  of  Athens, 
Mo.,  before  he  was  an  enlisted  soldier.  In  August, 
1861,  he  was  made  a  first  lieutenant  in  the  3d  regi- 
ment of  Iowa  cavalry,  and  subsequently  became 
adjutant.  He  did  valiant  service  at  the  battle  of 
Pea  Ridge  in  the  spring  of  1862  and  was  present  at 
the  surrender  of  Yicksburg,  and  at  the  battle  of 
Tupela,  Miss.  He  also  took  part  in  the  successful 
raids  made  by  Gen.  James  H.  Wilson,  the  storming 
of  Selraa,  Ala.,  the  capture  of  Columbus,  Ga.,  and 
in  numerous  minor  engagements.  For  a  time  he 
was  judge  advocate-general  of  the  army  of  the 
southwest,  and  the  department  of  the  Missouri,  under 
Gen.  Samuel  R.  Curtis,  but  soon  returned  to  his  regi- 
ment, with  which  he  served  four  years.  He  rose 
by  regular  promotion  in  his  own  regiment  to  be 
colonel,  and  was  breveted  brigadier-general  by  con- 
gress "for  distinguished  and  meritorious  services  in 
in  the  field. "  After  the  close  of  the  war  Gen.  Noble 
resumed  the  practice  of  law  in  St.  Louis.  In  1867, 
upon  the  recommendation  of  Mr.  Stanbery,  tlien 
attorney-general,  he  was  appointed  U.  S.  district 
attorney  for  eastern  Missouri.  There  he  encounter- 
ed great  opposition  in  enforcing  the  provisions  of 
tlie  internal  revenue  laws,  especially  from  dealers 
in  whisky  and  tobacco,  who  were  very  rebellious  in 
that  state.  In  this  office  Gen.  Noble,  even  to  a 
greater  degree  than  before,  showed  the  commanding 
abilities  he  possessed,  by  urging  the  prosecutions  to 
a  successful  conclusion  until  the  law  was  thoroughly 
enforced  and  justice  administere<l.  Among  the 
offenders  brought  to  justice  by  him  at  this  period, 
were  the  noted  counterfeiters  Biebusch  and  Burke. 
In  1870,  after  three  years  of  remarkable  success, 
lie  resigned  the  position.  Shortly  after,  when 
in  Washington,  President  Grant  invited  him  to 
the  White  House,  and  in  the  presence  of  his  as- 
sembled cabinet  thanked  him  "for  the  faithful  man- 
ner in  which  he  had  performed  the  duties  of  his 
office."  The  president  afterwards  tendered  him  the 
position  of  solicitor-general,  ranking  ne.xt  below  a 
place  in  the  cabinet,  but  he  declined  the  proffered 
honor,  altliough  it  might  have  led  to  his  selection  as 
attorney-general.  In  Iowa,  Jlr.  Noble,  before  the 
war,  had  practiced  at  the  same  bar,  state  and  federal, 
with  Samuel  F.  Miller,  afterward  justice  of  the 
United  States  supreme  court.  Gen.  W.  W.  Belknap, 
and  George  W.  McCrary,  each  afterward  secre- 
tary of  war,  and  John  F.  Dillon,  afterward 
judge  of  the  United  States  circuit  court,  and  other 
able  lawyers.     From  1870  to  1888  he  pursued  his 


profession  with  great  energy  and  success,  and  was 
in  full  practice  and  engaged  in  the  largest  cases 
both  in  the  state  courts  and  in  the  supreme  court 
of  the  United  States.  Among  his  professional 
triumphs  during  this  period  maj'  be  mentioned,  the 
case  at  Santa  Fe,  N.  M.,  of  Moore  and  Mitchell 
ra.  Huntington,  involving  $300,000,  and  won  in  the 
L'nited  States  supreme  court;  the  Little  Pittsburg 
mining  case,  at  Denver,  Col.,  tried  before  Justice 
Miller  on  circuit  in  St.  Louis  ;  the  case  of  Meyer  & 
Co.  vs.  the  St.  Louis  Fire  Insurance  Co.,  for 
loss  of  cotton  at  Jersey  City,  N.  J.,  amounting  to 
about  $100,000,  and  involving  difficult  questions  of 
law  relating  to  fire  and  marine  insurance  ;  that  of 
the  National  Bank  of  Commerce  of  New  York  ds. 
the  National  Bank  of  the  state  of  Missouri,in  which 
the  verdict  obtained  for  the  plaintiff  before  a  jury  of 
the  United  States  circuit  court  at  St.  Louis,  was 
over  $434,000  ;  that  of  the  Granby  Mining  Co.  m. 
St.  Louis  and  ■  San  Francisco  Railroad  Co.,  an 
injunction  against  the  railroad  company  compelling 
the  restoration  of  zinc  mines  of  great  value  that  had 
been  seized  by  the  railroad  company  ;  that  of 
St.  Louis  «s.  the  City  Gas-Light  Co.,  a  suit  in 
equity,  involving  property  of  the  company  worth 
$3,000,000,  and  $1,000,000  in  money,  in  which  the 
company's  case  was  completely  won  in  the  state 
supreme  court  after  two  adverse  decisions  below  ; 
the  City  Gas-Light  Co.  ra.  St.  Louis,  in  which 
there  was  a  verdict  for  the  plaintiff  before  a  jury 
and  on  which  there  was  collected  $1,000,000  cash 
from  the  city.  Gen.  Noble  was  also  one  of  the  at- 
torneys for  Gibson,  in  Gibson  us.  Chouteau,  a  case 
that  went  five  times  through  the  supreme  court  of  Mis- 
souri, three  times  through  the  United  States  supreme 
court  and  was  twice  decided  by  the  secretary  of  the 
interior.  It  involved  a  conflict  between  a  Spanish 
grant  and  a  claim  under  a  new  Madrid  certificate,  and 
was  finalh' decided  in  favor  of  Gibson.  The  records 
of  the  United  States  supreme  court  and  of  the  state 
suiireme  courts  indicate  that  Gen.  Noble  was  able  to 
hold  in  these  tribunals  his  verdicts  in  the  lower 
courts — a  somewhat  exceptional  result.  His  ability 
as  an  attorney  and  his  marked  individuality-  as  a 
public-spirited  citizen  gave  him  a  national  repu- 
tation, and  in  1889  President  Harrison  appointed 
liim  secretary  of  the  interior,  a  position  for 
which  his  successful  experience  and  marked  execu- 
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tive  abilities  especially  fitted  him.  His  administra- 
tion of  the  duties  of  this  responsible  office  has  been 
characterized  by  decision  of  purpose  and  a  compre- 
hensive knowledge  of  public  affairs,  nowhere  more 
marked  than  in  his  settlement  of  questions  arising 
from  the  opening  to  settlers  of  some  of  the  Indian 
reservations  and  the  organization  of  the  territory  of 
Oklahoma,  where  the  rush  for  land  gave  rise  to 
conflict  of  claims.  Yale  University  and  Miami 
University  (O.)  have  each  conferred  on  him  the 
degree  of  LL.D.  Secretary  Noble  is  prominent  ia 
the  grand  army  of  the  republic  and  the  loyal  legion, 
and  is  godfather  to  a  post  of  sons  of  veterans, 
named  after  him  in  St.  Louis.  He  was  married  in 
1864  to  Lizabeth  Halsted  of  Northampton,  :Massa- 
chusetts. 
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nUSE,  Jeremiah  McLain,  secretary  of  agri- 
culture, was  boru  iu  Morgan  county,  O.,  June  17, 
1830,  the  youngest  of  the  ten  chikiren  of  Daniel 
and  Jane  Fakner  Rusk.  He 
obtained  his  education  in  the 
scliools  near  his  home  and  grew 
to  manhood  on  his  father's 
farm.  He  has  never  since  relin- 
quished the  occupation  of  a 
farmer  although  his  varied  capa- 
bilities have  frequently  been 
called  into  requisition  for  posi- 
tions of  honor  and  responsi- 
bility. After  his  father  s  death, 
he  engaged  to  drive  a  stage 
between  Zanesville  and  New- 
ark, O.,  thus  contributing  to 
the  support  of  his  mother  and 
two  sisters,  who  with  himself 
comprised  the  family  then  living 
at  home.  It  was  one  of  the  old- 
time  Concord  stages  that  young 
Rusk  at  the  age  of  fifteen  was 
proud  toilrive.  and  he  managed  the  horses  with  dex- 
'.erity.  1 1  was  then  he  first  met  Janiea  A.  Garfield  who, 
as  a  canal  l>oy,  was  driving  a  single  mule  along  an 
Ohio  towpalh",  and  he  often  twitted  the  future  presi- 
dent as  he  rapidly  passed  him  with  his  well-fed  team 
of  four  spriglitly  horses.  In  1849  he  married  JIary 
Martin  of  Ohio,  and  in  1853  moved  to  Wisconsin 
and  took  up  a  farm  in  Bad  Ax,  now  Vernon  countj'. 
In  addition  to  his  successful  efforts  as  a  farmer,  he 
engaged  in  stage  driving,  having  established  a  line 
between  Sparta  and  Prairie  du  Chien,  and  also 
opened  a  hotel  in  Viroqua,  the  county  seat.  His 
success  in  capturing  and  bringing  to  justice  a  thief 
who  had  eluded  the  grasp  of  the  regular  officers  of 
the  law,  made  him  so  popular  that  in  1855,  he  was 
chosen  sheriff,  and  in  1857  coroner  of  the  county, 
while  in  1861  he  represented  his  section  in  the  state 
legislature.  Sept.  14,  1863,  he  entered  the  Federal 
army  as  major  of  the  35th  Wisconsin  volunteer  in- 
fantry, a  regiment  which  he  had  raised.  He  declined 
the  colonelcy  alleging  want  of  military  experience, 
but  his  soldierly  qualities  practically  gave  hinj  the 
command  from  the  start.  His  first  service  was  in 
the  Jlinnesota  Indian  campaign,  and  in  1863  he 
participated  in  the  siege  and  capture  of  Vicksburg. 
In  February,  1864,  when  in  command  of  his  regi- 
ment, he  joined  Sherman  in  the  Meridian  cam- 
paign. He  was  complimentea  by  his  superior  officer 
for  the  skill  with  which  he  handled  his  regiment  in 
all  the  engagements  about  Atlanta.  When  McPher- 
son  fell  in  front  of  Atlanta,  on  July  23,  1864,  Rusk 
was  leading  the  advance  and  in  that  hard-fought 
contest  lost  one-third  of  his  men.  At  one  time  in 
this  battle  he  was  cut  off  from  his  command,  sur- 
rounded by  the  enemy  and  ordered  to  surrender  ; 
but  by  a  chivalrous  dash  he  broke  through  the  Con- 
federate line  and  escaped  to  his  regiment  with  only 
a  slight  wound  and  the  loss  of  his  horse,  which  fell 
riddled  with  bullets.  In  Sherman's  "  March  to  the 
Sea"  Col.  Rusk  was  in  command  of  the  advance  of 
the  17th  corps  by  special  appointment.  On  the  march 
through  the  Carolinas,  at  the  battle  of  Salkahat- 
chie  which  took  place  in  February,  1865,  there  was 
a  race,  in  which  all  the  divisions  took  part,  to  reach 
the  river  first.  Mower's  division  was  the  winner 
and  Col.  Rusk  was  in  its  advance  brigade.  Gen. 
Mower  rode  up  and  inquired  where  the  brigade 
commander  was  ;  Rusk  replied  that  he  did  not  know, 
but  he  was  ready  to  move,  and  did  not  want  to  be 
left  behind  and  superseded  by  another  brigade  be- 
cau.se  of  the  absence  of  his  superior  officer.  The 
division  commander  would  not  at  first  listen  to  his 
protest,  but  finally  said  to  one  of  his  staff  ;  "Bring 
up  that  colonel  who  objected  to  remaining  behind. 


and  we  will  give  him  a  taste  of  what  he  is  yearning 
for."  Col.  Rusk  made  the  attack,  carried  the  point, 
and  crossed  the  river  amid  the  plaudits  of  Gen. 
Mower  and  all  who  saw  him  and  his  brave  men  ac- 
complish the  daring  feat.  Here  again  he  lost  his 
horse  by  a  shot  from  a  battery,  which  at  the  same 
instant  killed  the  regimental  bugler  who  rode 
close  behind.  Gen.  Sprague  in  a  letter  to  him 
said  :  "  You  are  entitled  to  and  I  hope  will  receive 
the  general  thanks  of  the  executive  and  the  people 
of  your  state  for  your  faithfulness  to  the  troops 
under  your  care.  The  able  manner  in  which  you 
have  discharged  every  duty  in  the  field  entitles  you 
to  the  gratitude  of  all  who  love  the  cause  you  have 
served  so  well."  In  June,  1865,  when  mustered  out 
of  the  service,  Col.  Rusk  was  presented  by  the 
officers  of  his  regiment  with  a  testimonial  acknowl- 
edging him  "a  gentleman,  a  hero  and  a  soldier." 
Col.  Rusk  was  subsequently  promoted  to  be  briga- 
dier-general by  brevet  for  his  gallantry  at  the  battle 
of  Salkahatchie,  He  returned  to  his  Wisconsin 
home,  and  in  November,  1865,  was  elected  by  the 
republican  party  state  bank  comptroller,  was  re- 
elected in  1867,  and  held  the  office  until,  on  his  own 
reconunendation,  it  was  abolished  by  amendment  to 
the  state  constitution.  In  November,  1870,  he  was 
elected  to  congress  by  the  largest  majority  ever 
given  a  representative  from  Wisconsin.  His  career 
at  Washington  began  March,  1871,  at  the  meeting 
of  the  forty-second  congress,  in  which  he  served  on 
the  committee  on  public  lands  and  militia.  During 
his  second  term  he  was  chairman  of  the  committee 
on  invalid  pensions,  and  a  member  of  that  on  mines 
and  mining,  and  being  elected  a  third  time  in  1874 
he  served  on  the  conmiittee  on  invalid  pensions  and 
agricidture.  A  speech  delivered  by  him  in  the  house 
of  representatives  on  the  tariff  and  its  relation  to 
agriculture  was  used  as  a  campaign  document  in 
1876.  He  voted  against  the  salarj'  grab  bill,  and 
after  its  final  passage  turned  his  back  pay  into  the 
national  treasury.  In  congress  he  renewed  his  former 
acquaintance  with  Gen.  Garfield,  on  a  strong,  and 
more  intimate  basis.  When  the  latter  became  presi- 
dent, he  offered  Gen.  Rusk  the  positions  of  minister 
to  Paraguay,  minister  to  Denmark,  and  chief  of  the 
bureau  of  engraving  and  printing,  but  all  of  these 
were  declined  by  him.  In  1881  Gen.  Rusk  was  elected 
governor  of  Wisconsin.  A  month  after  his  inaugu- 
ration, the  Chicago,  Portage  and  Superior  Railway 
Co.  failed,  owing  two  month's  pay  to  1,700  em- 
ployes, who  became  desperate.  When  citizens  ap- 
pealed to  the  governor  to  send  militia  to  quell  the 
disturbance,  his  laconic  reply  was  "  these  men  want 
bread  not  bayonets."  and  "he  forthwith  sent  them 
provisions.  He  further  required  the  comiiany  pur- 
chasing the  effects  of  the  defunct  road  to  provide 


funds  for  the  payment  of  these  laborers  and  to  reim- 
burse the  state  for  taking  care  of  them  during  the 
emergency.  While  governor  he  took  an  active  part 
in  promoting  the  agricultural  and  dairy  interests  of 
the  state,  and  in  forming  farmers'  institutes. 
During  his  first  term  an  amendment  to  the  state 
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constitution  was  adopted  providing  for  biennial  ses- 
sions of  tlie  legislature,  and  extending  the  guberna- 
torial office  one  year.  So  uniformly  popular  was 
his  administration  as  governor,  that  he  was  three 
times  honored  by  re-election,  serving  continuously 
from  January,  1882,  to  January,  1889.  At  a  soldier's 
reunion  at  Minneapolis  in  1884,  Gov.  Rusk  instead 
of  appearing  with  a  gorgeous  military  escort  took 
■with  him  a  band  of  crippled  veterans  of  the  war 
each  of  whom  had  lost  a  leg  or  an  arm  in  the 
service  of  their  country,  thus  winning  the  un- 
bounded admiration  of  all  present.  During  his 
second  term  as  governor  the  Milwaukee  riots 
occurred.  In  this  emergency  he  a.ssumed  com- 
mand in  person  of  the  state  troops  and  promptly 
dispersed  the  strikers  and  quelled  the  riot.  The 
people  of  the  entire  state  heartily  applauded  the 
governor's  firmness  and  prompt  action  on  this  occa- 
sion. The  energy  and  courage  he  displayed,  won 
for  him  a  national  reputation, and  he  received  praise 
from  all  sections  of  the  country.  At  the  republican 
national  convention  in  1888,  Gov.  Ru.sk's  name  was 
considered  for  the  presidential  nomination.  Pres- 
ident Harrison  upon  the  organization  of  his  cabinet 
in  March,  1889,  gave  him  the  portfolio  of  secretary 
of  agriculture,  a  cabinet  office  created  only  one 
month  before  the  inauguration.  His  long  experience 
as  a  practical  and  successful  farmer  admirably  fitted 
him  for  the  place  which  he  has  since  filled  with  the 
same  succe.ss  that  has  attended  him  in  all  other  po.si- 
tions  he  has  held.  Secretary  Rusk's,  home  is  in 
Vernon  county,  Wiscon.sin,  and  includes  though  he 
has  since  made  large  additional  purchases  the  origin- 
al tract  he  bought  in  1853  when  he  first  settled  in 
Wiscon.sin.  His  first  wife  died  in  1858,  leaving 
three  children,  of  whom  the  eldest  daughter,  and 
the  son.  Col.  Lycurgus  J.  Rusk,  survive.  By  his 
marriage  with  Elizabeth  Johnson,  his  present  wife, 
he  has  one  da\igbter,  Mary,  and  a  son.  Blaine  Daniel, 
who  reside  with  their  parents  at  Washington. 

■WINDOM,  'William,  secretary  of  the  treasury, 
was  born  in  Belmont  county,  O..  May  10,  1827. 
His  parents  were  both  of  the  Quaker  persuasion,  his 
mother,  Mercy  Spencer,  coming  of  Pennsylvania 
and  his  father,  Hezekiah  Windom,  of  Virginia  stock. 
William's  early  life  was  spent  in  a  log-cabin  frimi 
which  his  father  had  gradually 
cleared  away  the  native  forest. 
He  assistetl  on  the  farm  at  first 
as  a  chore  boy,  but  as  he  grew 
older  and  stronger  he  did  man's 
work  without  the  advantage  of 
man's  pay.  As  a  boy  he  was 
fond  of  books  and  devoted  much 
of  his  leisure  to  such  reading  as 
he  could  get  hold  of.  By  helping 
the  neighboring  farmers  he  suc- 
ceeded in  picking  up  a  little 
pocket-money  which  he  saved 
and  which  finally  enabled  him 
with  slight  a.ssistance  from  his 
father,  to  go  to  the  academy  at 
Mt.  Vernon,  O.,  where  he  re- 
ceived the  customary  academic 
education  and  where  also  to  the  annoyance  of  his 
parents,  particularly  of  his  father  who  seems  to 
have  had  a  peculiar  horror  of  the  legal  profession, 
he  insisted  upon  studying  law.  William  was  taken 
from  the  academy  before  he  had  finished  his  course 
to  be  apprenticed  to  a  tailor  in  Frederickton,  O. 
Finding  the  tailor's  trade  or  any  trade  for  that  mat- 
ter distasteful  he  soon  obtained  the  means  for  return- 
ing to  the  academy  at  Mt.  Vernon,  wliere  he  re- 
sumed his  legal  studies.  Being  admitted  to  the  bar 
in  1850  he  established  himself  at  Mt.  Vernon  as  a 
practicing  lawyer.    Two  years  later,  having  already 
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made  himself  many  friends,  he  was  elected  on 
the  whig  ticket  prosecuting  attorney  for  Knox 
county  by  a  majority  of  300,  a  noteworthy  fact 
since  that  county  had  previously  gone  demo- 
cratic by  a  majority  of  1,000.  In  1855  he  estab- 
lished himself  in  Winona,  Minn.,  where  he  re- 
sided many  years.  In  1856  he  married  Ellen  P. 
Hatch,  daughter  of  a  well-known  congregational 
minister  of  Warwick,  Mass.,  by  whom  he  bad  three 
children,  a  son  and  two  daughters.  The  son, 
William  D.  Windom,  is  an  architect  in  Boston.  The 
daughters,  Ellen  H.  and  Florence  B.,  are  well 
known  in  Washington  society.  Mr.  Windom  was 
one  of  the  earliest  and  warmest  supporters  of  the 
republican  party.  He  soon  became  as  popular 
among  his  neighbors  in  Minnesota  as  he  had  been  in 
Ohio,  and  in  1859  he  was  elected  to  the  thirty-sixth 
congress,  where  he  was  conspicuous  in  the  house  of 
representatives  for  his  services  on  different  commit- 
tees, including  those  on  public  lands,  public  expen- 
ditures and  Indian  affairs.  He  was  re-elected  to  the 
thirty-seventh,  thirty-eighth,  thirty-ninth  and  for- 
tieth congresses.  In  1803  he  was  the  successful 
advocate  and  champion  of  the  important  homestead 
law.  As  cbaii'man  of  the  committee  on  Indian 
affairs  he  was  the  head  of  the  special  committee 
which  visited  the  western  tribes  in  1865  and  also  of 
the  committee  appointed  to  investigate  the  conduct 
of  the  commissioner  of  Indian  affairs  in  1867.  After 
the  election  of  Lincoln  to  the  presidency  Mr.  Win- 
dom was  a  member  of  the  special  peace  committee 
of  thirty.  At  the  close  of  the  second  session  of  the 
fortieth  congress,  although  he  was  strongly  urged  to 
accept  a  renomination,  he  retired  for  a  time  from 
public  life.  In  July,  1870,  he  was  appointed  by  the 
governor  of  Minnesota  to  the  U.  S.  .senate  to  fill  the 
unexpired  term  of  Daniel  S.  Morton,  deceased,  and 
he  was  subsequently  chosen  for  the  senatorial  term 
ending  in  1876,  at  the  expiration  of  which  he  was 
re-elected.  In  1881  he  i-esigncd  from  the  senate  to 
enter  the  cabinet  of  President  Garfield  as  secretary 
of  the  treasury.  In  this  position  he  becams  a  finan- 
cial authority.  A  cabinet  discassion  having  arisen 
on  the  question  of  refunding  bonds  which  were 
about  to  mature  Mr  Blaine,  the  secretary  of  state, 
deeming  the  financial  situation  a  critical  one  urged 
tlie  president  to  call  an  extra  session  of  congress. 
Mr.  Windom  told  the  president  that  he  thought  he 
could  settle  the  (piestion  without  the  aid  of  congress 
by  forcing  the  banks  to  refund  their  bonds  at  three 
and  a  half  per  cent.  The  president  after  learning  from 
the  attorney-general  that  this  procedure  would  be 
legal  consented  to  it.  The  bondholders  accepted 
Mr.  Windom's  proposition.  The  expense  of  the 
transaction  to  the  government  was  about  $10,000 
for  the  issue  of  new  bonds,  while  the  annual  saving 
of  interest  was  about  .flO.OOO.OOO.  On  the  accession 
of  President  Arthur,  jlr.  Windom  resigned  his  posi- 
tion in  the  cabinet,  whereupon  the  Minnesota  legis- 
lature re-elected  him  to  fill  the  vacancy  in  the  senate 
which  liis  withdrawal  earlier  in  the  year  had 
caused.  He  accordingly  filled  out  his  own  term,  but 
failed  of  securing  a  re-election  by  one  vote.  He  then 
took  up  his  residence  in  the  city  of  New  York, 
where  he  established  himself  in  law  practice.  In 
1880,  1884  and  1888  he  was  a  candidate  for  the 
presidency,  and  at  the  republican  convention  of  1890 
received  the  ten  votes  of  the  Miimesota  delega- 
tion until  the  thirty-ninth  ballot.  On  the  election  of 
President  Harrison,  Mr.  Windom  was  appointed 
secretary  of  the  treasury,  and  he  continued  to  hold 
that  position  until  his  death.  At  the  annual  dinner 
of  the  New  York  Board  of  Trade  and  Tr.insporta- 
tion  in  1891  be  delivered  a  patriotic  speech  contain 
ing  valuable  advice  with  regard  to  the  protection  of 
our  .shipping,  and  warnings  to  the  advocates  of  the 
free  coinage  of  sUver.    At  the  close  of  his  address  he 
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fell  dead  to  the  floor  of  the  banqueting  hall.  Almost 
his  last  words  were  the  following:  "As  poison  in 
the  blood  permeates  arteries,  vems,  nerves,  brain 
and  heart  and  speedily  brings  paralysis  or  death,  so 
does  a  debased  or  fluctuating  currency  permeate  all 
the  arteries  of  trade,  paralyze  all  kinds  of  business 
and  bring  disaster  to  all  classes  of  people.  It  is  as 
impossible  for  commerce  to  flourish  with  such  an 
instrument  as  it  is  lor  the  human  body  to  grow 
strong  and  vigorous  with  a  deadly  poison  lurking  in 
the  blood."  This  speech  of  Secretary  Windom's 
made  a  deep  impression,  and  quotations  from  it 
were  kept  standing  on  the  editorial  page  of  the  New 
York  "  Herald  "  for  more  than  six  months.  Secre- 
tary AVindoni  died  Jan.  29,  1891. 

REID,  Whitelaw,  editor,  was  born  near  Xenia, 
O.,  Oct.  37,  1837.  His  grandfather,  who  was  a  Scot- 
tish covenanter,  founded  the  town  of  Xenia,  and  his 
mother,  Marian  Whitelaw  Ronalds,  is  descended 
from  a  well-known  line  of  High- 
land chieftains.  Mr.  Reid's 
parents  being  neither  rich  nor 
poor,  he  grew  toward  manhood 
in  conditions  which  brought  out 
his  native  powers.  Rev.  Hugh 
McMillan,  his  uncle,  principal 
of  an  academy  at  Xenia,  took 
charge  of  his  education,  and  he 
was  graduated  from  Miami  (().) 
University,  with  the  scientilic 
honors  of  his  class,  in  1856.  Af- 
ter leaving  college  he  spent  a 
year  in  teaching,  but  it  was  the 
year  of  the  Fremont  campaign, 
and  the  few  stump  speeches 
which  young  Reid  made  for  the 
candidates  of  the  newly  formed 
repulilican  party  gave  him  a  lo- 
cal reputation  which  strength- 
ened his  inclination  towaid  a  broader  career  than 
that  of  a  school-teacher,  and  lie  left  that  calling  at 
once  to  become  editor  and  proprietor  of  the  Xenia 
"News."  He  gained  a  further  reputation  by  his 
political  speeches  and  his  editorial  writings  during 
the  first  campaign  of  Abraham  Lincoln  for  the 
United  States  presidency.  Then  circumstances  took 
him  to  Columbus,  O.,  the  capital,  as  a  legislative 
correspondent,  where  he  soon  established  relations 
with  the  Cincinnati  "Gazette,"  and  the  Cleveland 
"Herald."  He  was  offered  and  accepted  tlie  city 
editorship  of  the  "Gazette,"  and  from  that  time 
until  he  took  up  his  residence  in  New  York  city, 
his  pen  was  maiulj'  used  in  the  service  of  that  jour- 
nal. As  its  war  correspondent,  over  the  signature 
of  "Agate,"  he  won  national  distinction,  develop- 
ing a  power  of  analysis  of  events  and  characters, 
searching  and  suggestive,  describing  scenes  with 
accuracy  and  fidelity,  and  making  statements  that 
were  invariably  correct.  During  the  two  Virginia 
campaigns,  he  was  at  the  front  with  McClellan  and 
Rosecrans,  and  was  the  first  to  record  Gen.  Grant's 
extraordinaiy  ability  at  the  fall  of  Fort  Donelson. 
One  of  the  most  remarkable  pieces  of  reportorial 
■work  during  the  war  was  ]\Ir.  Reid's  description  of 
the  Ijattle  of  Pittsburg  Landing,  written  tmder  fire, 
but  complete  and  accurate.  'SVhile  in  Washington 
Mr.  Reid  met  many  prominent  men,  and  to  a  certain 
extent  was  friend,  confidant,  and  counselor  of  many 
of  the  leading  republican  statesmen  of  that  day.  He 
also  met  Horace  Greeley,  the  veteran  editor  of  the 
New  York  "Tribune,"  who,  in  1864,  sought  unsuc- 
cessfully to  employ  him  upon  his  paper.  He  then 
offered  Mr.  Reid  the  management  of  the  "Tri- 
bune's" Washington  bureau,  but  this  was  also  de- 
clined, Mr.  Reid's  interest  in  the  "Gazette"  having 
become  of  a  proprietory  nature,  and  was  too  valuable 
to  be  sacrificed  for  any  salaried  position.     After  the 


war  Mr.  Reid  accompanied  Secretary  Chase  on  a 
secret  mission  through  the  South.  He  also  engaged 
in  cotton  planting  in  Alabama,  and  published  the 
results  of  his  observations  in  a  book  descriptive  of 
the  resources  of  the  southern  states, 
which  was  entitled  "After  the  War." 
He  next  spent  two  years  (1866-68)  in 
preparing  "Ohio  in  "the  War,"  a  two- 
volume  history,  which  has  been  pro- 
nounced the  most  important  of  all 
the  stale  histories  of  the  American 
civil  war.  It  contains  biographies  of 
most  of  the  generals  of  the  United 
States  forces,  and  a  full  history  of  the 
state  of  Ohio  from  1861-65.  Mr.  Reid's 
last  work  for  the  Cincinnati  "  Gazette" 
was  in  reporting  the  proceedings  in  the 
impeachment  trial  of  President  Andrew 
Johnson.  In  the  meantime  he  had  be- 
come editor  of  that  paper,  but  in  1868 
he  accepted  a  renewed  invitation  to  con- 
nect himself  with  the  New  York  "  Tri- 
bune." His  position  on  that  journal 
was  not,  at  first,  one  of  special  distinc- 
tion. He  wrote  editoral  paragraphs, 
his  salaiy  was  a  large  one,  and  he  received  orders 
direct  from  the  editor.  He  was  soon  after  appoint- 
ed managing  editor,  was  given  imlimited  authority, 
audit  was  soon  suspected  that  Mr.  Greeley  had  select- 
ed him  for  his  .Micccssor,  which  proved  to  be  the  case. 
]\Ir.  Reid  regarded  his  cliief  as  a  genius,  and  a  man 
of  irreproachable  nobility  of  character;  Jlr.  Greeley 
felt  a  strong  admiration  for  his  associate,  and  a  deep 
interest  in  his  career.  Though  quite  unlike,  there 
was  perfect  S3^mi)athy  and  confidence  between  the 
two,  the  one  possessing  those  qualities  that  the  other 
lacked.  In  those  days  the  staff  of  the  "Tribune" 
was  exceptionallj'  brilliant,  being  composed  of  such 
men  as  Smalle.y,  Congdon,  Ilassard,  Winter,  Ripley, 
Young,  Bayard  Taylor,  A.  I).  Richardson,  and  J. 
D.  Stockton.  On  the  nomination  of  Mr.  Greeley  as 
candidate  for  the  presidency,  he  resigned  his  position 
as  editor  of  the  "Tribune,"  and  Mr.  Reid  succeeded 
him.  Soon  after  the  death  of  Mr.  Greeley,  in  1872, 
]Mr.  Reid  became  principal  owner  of  that  journal. 
At  that  time  the  jiaper  was  losing  money,  but  Mr. 
Reid's  bold  and  vigorous  management,  coujiled  with 
a  brilliant  staff  of  editorial  writers,  protluced  a  jiaper 
that  the  public  coidd  not  afford  to  ignore;  the  new 
"Tribune"  building  was  erected,  and  Mr.  Reid's 
eitergy  and  audacity  were  rewarded  by  a  greater 
success  for  the  pajier  than  it  had  ever  known.  In 
1876  Mr.  Reid  was  diosen  by  the  New  York  legis- 
lature regent  of  the  New  York  State  LTniversity. 
This  was  the  only  office  which,  up  to  that  time,  and 
for  some  time  thereafter,  he  was  dispo.sed  even  to 
consider,  so  closely  had  he  held  himself  to  the  du- 
ties of  his  profession.  His  three  years'  occupancy 
of  the  librarianship  of  the  U.  S.  house  of  representa- 
tives, in  earlier  days,  can  hardly  be  reckoned  an  ex- 
ception to  this  statement.  He  twice  declined  the 
mission  to  Germany,  first  tendered  by  President 
Hayes,  and  afterward  by  President  Garfield.  In  the 
spring  of  1881  Mr.  Reid' married  Elizabeth,  daughter 
of  D.  O.  Jlills.  They  have  two  children,  a  son  and 
a  daughter.  In  the  spring  of  1889  Jlr.  Reid  w\as  ap- 
pointed minister  to  France  by  President  Harrison, 
accepted  the  position,  and  discharged  its  functions 
most  acceptably.  In  June,  189'2,  the  republican  na- 
tional convention,  assembled  at  Minneapolis,  Minn., 
nominated  Mr.  Reid  for  the  oflflce  of  vice-president 
of  the  United  States,  on  the  ticket  with  Benjamin 
Harrison  for  president.  Mr.  Reid  is  a  resident  of 
New  York  city,  occupies  a  handsome  house  on 
Madison  avenue,  and  has  a  country  place  between 
Rye  and  White  Plains,  N.  Y.,  known  as  "  Ophir 
Farm." 
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LONGFELLOW,  Henry  Wadsworth,  poet, 
was  born  in  Portland,  Me.,  Feb.  37,  1807.     His  first 
American  ancestor,  William  Longfellow,  emigrated 
from  England  to  Newbury,  Mass.,  in  1075,  thus  be- 
coming a  townsman  of  Percival  Lowell,  the  ances- 
tor of  James  Russell  Lowell;  and  it  is  a  noteworthy 
circumstance  that  the  two  most  eminent  of  their 
descendants  should  also  have  been  near  neighbors 
and  intimate  friends  in  another  Massachusetts  town 
— Cambridge — two  hundred  years  later.    His  grand- 
son removed  to  Maine,  then  a  province  of  Massachu- 
setts, some  time  prior  to  the  war  of  the  revolution, 
aud  there  in  the  fourth  generation, 
Stephen  Longfellow,  the  father  of 
the  poet,  was  born  in  1776.     Hav- 
ing been  graduated  from  Harvard 
iu  1798,  he  was  admitted  to  the 
bar   of   Portland,  and  became  a 
successful  practising  lawyer.     He 
rrpicsentcd     his    district    in    the 
INIassachu-setts  legislature,  and  was 
for  one  term  a  member  of  con- 
gress.    He  was  also  president  of 
the  Maine  Historical  Society,  and 
received  the  degree  of  LL.D.  from 
Bowdoin  College  (of  which  he  was 
for  many  years  a  trustee)   when 
such   honors  were   not  bestowed 
indiscriminately.      He  married,  in 
1804,  a  daughter  of    Gen.  AVads- 
worth,  of  the  army  of   the   revo- 
lution, and  their  union  was  bless- 
ed with  eight   children,  the  second  of  whom  was 
the  poet.     Henry  Wadsworth  Longfellow  received 
his  first   instruction   at   the   Portland   schools,  and 
there,  even  when  very  young,  attracted  attention  by 
his  bright  countenance,  his  gentle  manners  and  good 
disposition,  his  master  speaking  of  him  when  he  was 
but  six  years  old  as  "  one  of  the  best  boys  in  school." 
He  was  a  studious  lad  and  very  fond"  of  reading, 
though  not  neglectful  of  boyish  play.     The  one  book 
that  most  fascinated  his  young  imagination,  and  gave 
him,  perhaps,  a  first  glimpse  of  tlie  power  that  lay 
slumbering    within    him,    was    Irving's     "Sketch 
Book,"  the  first  number  of  which,   containing  the 
sketch  of  Kip  Van  Winkle,  fell  into  his  hands  when 
he  was  twelve  years  old.     The  succeeding  numbers, 
as  he  afterward  said,  were  read  by  the  school-boy  of 
twelve  years  "with  ever  increasing  wonder  and  de- 
light."    Within  the  following  year  his  first  printed 
verses  appeared  in  the  poet's  corner  of  the  Portland 
"Gazette,"  entitled  "  The  Battle  of  Lovell's  Pond." 
But  this  early  dallying  with  verse  was  not  allowed  to 
interfere  with  the  pursuit  of  solid  knowledge,  for  at 
the  age  of  fourteen  he  passed  the  examination  re- 
quired for  admission  to  Bowdoin  College.     But  this 
does  not  imply  that  he  was  at  that  time  a  miracle  of 
erudition,  for  all  that  a  successful  examinat  ion  involv- 
ed was  a  fair  knowledge  of ' '  Morse's  Geography. "  and 
"Walsh's  Arithmetic,"  and   the  ability  to  read  the 
Greek  Testament  and  some  portions  of  Virgil  and 
Cicero,  and  translate  them  into  grammatical   Eng- 
lish.   Among  the  thirty-eight  young  men  whopa.ssed 
this  ordeal  on  this  occasion  were  John  S.  C.  Abbott, 
the  liistorian;  George  B.  Cheever.  the  eminent  cler- 
gyman; James  W.  Bradbury,  United  States  senator 
from  Maine  when  Clay  and  Webster  sat  in  the  sen- 
ate; Joseph  Cilley,  who  closed,  when  only  two  years 
out  of  college,  what  promised  to  be  a  brilliant  con- 
gressional career,  in  a  duel  with  William  T.  Graves 
of  Kentucky;  Nathaniel  Hawthorne,  and  his  friend, 
Horatio  Bridge  of  the  U.  S.  navy.   But  this  constella- 
tion of  nebulous  stars  _young  Longfellow  did  not  join 
until  the  following  year,  when, entering  the  sophomore 
class,  he  found  the  circle  of  his  college  companions 
increased  by  the   addition  of  William  Pitt  Fessen- 
den,  Franklin  Pierce,  Luther  V.  Bell,  Sergeant  Smith 


Prentiss,  John  P.  Hale,  and  Calvin  E.  Stowe,  subse- 
quently the  husband  of  the  famous  Harriet  Beecher 
Stowe.  There  is  no  direct  evidence  that  the  youth- 
ful poet  shone  with  any  especial  brilliancy  in  this 
gathering  of  future  greatness.  His  letters  to  his  fa- 
ther show  that  he  even  then  aspired  to  eminence  in 
literature,  which  he  knew  could  be  attained  only  by 
diligent  study.  He  writes,  "Whatever  I  study,  I 
ought  to  be  engaged  in  with  all  my  soul,  for  I  will 
be  eminent  in  something. "  And  again,  in  his  Junior 
year:  "  I  most  eagerly  aspire  after  future  eminence 
in  literature.  My  whole  soul  burns  most  ardently 
for  it,  and  every  earthly  thought  centres  in  it.  .  .  . 
Nature  has  given  me  a  very  strong  predilection  for 
literary  pursuits,  and  I  am  almost  confident  in  be- 
lieving that  if  I  ever  rise  in  the  world,  it  must  be  by 
the  exercise  of  my  talent  in  the  wide  field  of  litera- 
ture." At  graduation,  he  stood  fourth  in  his  class, 
and  delivered  an  oration  on  "  Our  Native  Writers,',' 
at  the  commencement  in  1825.  Among  fourteen 
poems  written  while  in  college  before  he  was  nine- 
teen, and  published  in  the  "  Literary  Gazette  "  of 
Boston,  were  seven,  including  his  well-known 
"Hymn  of  the  Moravian  Nuns,"  "The  Spirit  of 
Poetry,"  "Woods  in  Winter,"  and  "  Sunrise  on  the 
Hills,"  which  he  thought  worthy  of  insertion  in  his 
first  vohnne  of  poems — "The  Voices  of  the  Night," 
published  in  1889.  Immediately  after  his  gradua- 
tion there  came  to  him  the  offer  of  a  position  suited 
to  his  genius,  a  position  which  became  the  stepping- 
stone  to  his  future  eminence  as  a  poet.  A  chair  of 
modern  languages  was  established  at  Bowdoin,  and 
the  authorities  bethought  them  of  young  Longfel- 
low, and  tendered  him  the  position  on  the  condition 
that  he  should  first  qualifj'  himself  for  it  by  three 
years  of  study  in  Europe.  He  gladly  accepted  the 
proposal,  and  after  six  months'  reading  at  home,  set 
sail  for  France  in  the  spring  of  1836,  having  then 
just  passed  his  nineteenth  birthday.     He  spent  the 


better  part  of  a  year  in  Paris,  studying  the  French 
language  and  literature,  and  making  some  acquaint- 
ances in  French  society.  He  then  went  to  Spain, 
where  at  Madrid  he  was  introduced  by  the  United 
States  minister,  Alexander  H.  Everett,' to  Washing- 
ton Irving,  who  was  at  that  time  attached  to  the 
legation,  and  ncaring  the  completion  of  his  work  on 
the  "Life  and  Voyages  of  Columbus."  The 
"  Sketch  Book  "  had  been  the  most  delightful  read- 
ing of  Longfellow's  boyhood,  and  he  looked  upon  his 
intercourse  with  its  .author  as  among  the  most  agree- 
able of  his  European  experiences.  After  spending 
eight  mouths  in  Spain  he  visited  Italy,  where  he  re- 
mained a  year,  and  then  went  to  Germany,  where  he 
studied   at  Gottingen;  from   there  he   rettirned   to 
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America,  arriving  in  August,  1829.     During  his  ab- 
sence lie  had  eschewed  all  literary  conipositiou  and 
engaged  in  study  with  "all  his  soul,"  thoroughly 
mastering  the  French,  Spanish  and  Italian  languages, 
and  acquiring  enough  of  the  German  to  read  it  read- 
ily.    Though  still  but  twenty-two  years  of  age,  he 
was  prol)ably  as  well  equipped  for  tlie  duties  of  his 
new  position  as  any  of  the  much  older  professors  in 
the  country,  and  this  was  owing  to  his  having  fol- 
lowed the  rule  he  observed  throughout  his  life,  of 
doing  with  all  his  might  whatever  his  hand  found  to 
do.     In  September,  1829,  he  entered  upon  his  new 
duties,  and  began  a  career  of  almost  unvarying  suc- 
cess.    In  this  career  whatsoever  he  aimed   at  he 
achieved— whatsoever  he  desired  of  earthly  good  he 
enjoyed.     He  was  attended  throughout  its  course  by 
"honor,  love,  obedience,  troops  of  friends,"  and  at 
its  close  he  held  such  a  place  in 
the    universal    heart   of    his    own 
country,  and  of   England,  as  has 
not  yet  been  held  by  any  Ameri- 
can who  has  been  merely  a  writer, 
and  not  an  actor  in  the  alTairs  of 
his  time.     But  there  was  nothing 
in  Mr.  Longfellow's  present  posi- 
tion to  give  promise  of  his  snb.se- 
qucnt  eminence.    He  was  merely  a 
junior  professor   in    wliat    Oliver 
Wendell  Holmes  has  termed  a  "  fresh-water  college," 
whit'h  had  begun  its  existence  but  twenty-.seven  years 
before,  and  at  this  time  numbered  only  seven  pro- 
fessors,  three    tutors,    and   about    l^iO  undcr-grad- 
uates.     The  students    paid  an   annual   fee   of  but 
$34,  and  what  little  endowment   the  college  pos- 
sessed yieldi'd  a  slill  smaller  revenue.     Con.sequent- 
ly,  haid  work  and  plain  living  were  in  ordci'  among 
the  tutors  and  professors,  but  there  was  also  "  high 
thinking."  for  in  this  small  faculty  there  were  some 
men  of  marked  ability.     President  William  Allen, 
who  was  till'  author  of  the  tirst  biographical  diction- 
ary iiulilished  in  this  country;  Professor  Cleveland, 
thcilisliiiguishcd  niiueralogist;  Alpheus  S.  Packaril, 
Sr.,   who   for  si.\ty-tive  years  gave   instruction  in 
Latin  and   Greek;   and  Samuel   P.  Newman,  who 
wrote  a    "Practical   System   of   Rhetoric,"   which 
pa.ssed  rajiidl}'  through  ten  editions  in  England  and 
si.vty  in  this  countiy,  and  is  still  one  of  the  best 
works  of  the  kind  in  existence.     At  this  time  the 
young    jirofessor    occupied   rooms  in  the  college. 
Two  years  later  he   married  JIary  Potter,  of  Port- 
land,  and  brought   her  to  an  old-fashioned  bouse 
shaded  by  a  single  magniticcnt  elm,  which  is  still 
pointed  out  on  the  main  street  of  Brunswick.    There 
the    two    lived    in   contentment   on    his   salary  of 
$1,000  and    such    inconsiderable   additions  as  he 
received   for   occa.sional    scholarly  articles  written 
for  the   "North  American  Review."     Sketches  of 
his  Eurojiean  experiences,  contributed  to  the  "  New 
England  Magazine, "  were  never  paid  for.     He  wrote 
no  poetry  at  this  period,  his  almost  undivided  ener- 
gies being  given  to  the  prescribed  duties  of  his  posi- 
tion, to  which  he  added  courses  of  written  lectures 
and  the  preparation  of  several  text-books.     He  also 
wrote  and   published   "Outre  Mer,"  a  volume   of 
sketches  of  his  European  travels.     In  these  ways 
he  won  such  distinction  that  his  name  went  abroad, 
and   he   was  invited,  when   not  yet  arrived   at  his 
twenty  -  eighth  year,   to  accept  the  chair  of  mod- 
ern  languages  at  Harvard  which  was  about  to  be 
vacated  by  that  eminent  scholar,  George  Ticknor. 
This  involved  another  visit  to  Europe,  with  special 
reference  to  the  study  of  the  German  and  Scandina- 
vian literatures.      Accompanied  by  his  wife,  he  .set 
out  for  Europe  in  the  spring  of  1835,  proceeding  by 
the  way  of  England,  where  he  made  the  acquaint- 
ance of   C'arlyle,  Browning,   Lockhart  and  others, 
into  Sweden,  and    in   the    fall  of    that   year  was 


traveling  toward  Germany  when  his  wife  fell 
sick  at  Rotterdam,  and  died  there  after  a  short  ill- 
ness. The  blow  was  a  severe  one,  for  she  was  the 
choice  of  his  youth,  the  one  with  whom  he  had  hoped 
to  share  the  congenial  life  that  was  opening  before 
him;  yet  he  lost  no  time  in  unavailing  regret,  but 
even  more  energetically  than  ever  pursued  his  studies, 
seeking  in  them  relief  from  his  despondency,  which 
in  a  sensitive  mind  is  inseparable  from  such  a  be- 
reavement. He  spent  the  winter  and  spring  in  Hei- 
delberg, and  the  following  summer  in  the  Tyrol  and 
Switzerland,  where  he  met  the  lady  who  was  subse- 
quently to  share  for  eighteen  years  his  fame  and 
prosperity.  She  was  a  daughter  of  the  Hon.  Nathan 
Appleton,  of  Boston,  Mass.,  and  he  has  described  her 
under  another  name  in  "  Hyperion,"  which  was 
published  nearly  four  years  prior  to  their  marriage. 
Some  allowance  sliouUl  be  luade  for  the  warmth  of 
exjiression  permissible  in  a  romance,  but  it  is  evi- 
dent that,  thougii  clouded  as  his  mind  was  by  his  re- 
cent bereavement,  he  then  conceived  for  the  lady  a 
genuine  admiration.  She  was,  he  says,  of  "majes- 
tic figure;"  her  "every  step,  every  attitude,  was 
graceful,  and  yet  lofty,  as  if  inspired  by  the  soul 
within,"  and  that  soul  was  "like  the  Pantheon  at 
Rome,  liglited  only  from  above."  "There  was  not 
one  discordant  thing  in  her;  but  a  perfect  harmony 
of  figure,  and  face,  and  soul — in  a  word,  of  the 
whole  being."  He  returned  Uom  Europe  in  the  fall 
of  1836,  and  at  once  entered  iqion  his  duties  at  Har- 
vard. Tlie  next  year  he  took  lodgings  at  the  "  Cra- 
gie  House, "  which  is  on  the  .street  leading  to  Mount 
Auburn,  and  about  a  fourth  of  a  mile  from  "  Elm- 
wood,"  the  residence  and  birthplace  of  James  Rus- 
sell Lowell.  It  is  a  line  old  colonial  mansion  which 
had  been  Washington's  headquarters  while  in  com- 
mand at  Cambridge  in  177.')-7(i.  Here  amid  congenial 
surroundings  his  poetic  genius  resumed  its  natural 
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activity,  and  he  produced  the  "  Footsteps  of  An- 
gels "  and  the  ' '  Psalm  of  Life, "  which  were  at  once 
recognized  as  from  the  hand  of  a  genuine  master  of 
poetry.  In  the  following  year  (1839)  he  published 
his  prose  romance,  "  Hyperion, "and  the  "  Voices  of 
the  Night,"  the  latter  establishing  his  rank  as  one  of 
the  first  of  American  poets.  These  were  succeeded 
in  1841  by  "  Ballads  and  Other  Poems,"  and  in  1843 
by  "Poems  on  Slavery."  In  the  succeeding  year, 
lie  married  the  lady  he  had  met  in  Switzerland,  and 
took  her  to  live  in  the  old  "  Cr.agie  House,"  which 
liad  become  liis  property,  and  wliich  thenceforward 
was  his  home  until  his  death.  Surrounded  now  by 
all  that  is  most  to  be  desired  by  a  man  of  cultivated 
mind  and  warm  affections,  his  genius  became  a 
perennial  spring,  pouring  out  a  constant  stream  of 
song,  and  in  such  volume  as  may  be  estimated  by 
the  mere  mention  of  his  works.      In  1843  appeared 
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his  "  Spanish  Student ;"  in  1845  his  edition  of  the 
"  Poets  and  Poetry  of  Europe; "  in  184G  "  The  Bel- 
fry of  Bruges;"  in  1847  "Evangeline;"  in  1849 
"Kavanagh;"  in  1850  "The  Seaside  and  the  Fire- 
side;" in  1851  "The  Golden  Legend;"  iu  1855 
"  Hiawatha;"  and  in  1858  "  The  Courtship  of  Miles 
Standish."  After  this  last  a  break  occurs,  caused 
by  the  distressing  death  of  his  wife,  whose  light 
summer  dress  was  iguited  while  she  was  anuising 
her  children  with  some  lighted  sealing-wax,  and  she 
was  fatally  burued  before  help  could  reach  her;  this 
occurred  in  Julj-,  1801.  Two  years  later  ho  collected 
some  scattered  poems  into  the  volume  "Tales  of  a 
AVayside  Inn,"  but  he  did  not  resiune  regular  work 
until  he  took  up  again  the  translati<m  of  Dante,  lie- 
gun  some  years  before,  which  task  he  finished  in 
1867.  His  later  volumes  are:  "Flower  de  Luce" 
(1867);  "The  New  England  Tragedies  "(1868);  "The 
Divine  Tragedy  "  (1871 ;  these  two  were  the  ne.x't  year 
joined  to  the  "Golden  Legend  "  and  published  under 
the  title  "Christus");  "ThreeBooksof  Song"  (1872); 
"The  Masque  of  Pandora  and  Other  Poems  "  (1875), 
containing  the  poem  "Morituri  Salutamus,"  readby 
him  at  the  semi-centennial  of  his  class  at  Bowdoin 
College;  "  Keramos  and  Other  Poems  "  (1878);  "  Ul- 
tima Thule  "  (1880).  After  his  death  were  published 
"In  the  Harbor  "(1882);  and  "Michael  Angelo  "(1883). 
In  1868,  accompanied  by  his  family,  he  went  abroad 
for  the  fourth  and  last  time,  visiting  England  and 
the  continent.  In  London  he  was  received  with  un- 
bounded hospitality  and  respect  by  people  of  all 
classes;  Cambridge  and  Oxford  Universities  con- 
ferred on  him  their  Doctor's  degree.  After  his 
death  his  bust  was  placed  in  the  Poet's  Corner  of 
Westminster  Abbey,  an  honor  then  for  the  first  time 
bestowed  upon  an  American.  If  Longfellow  is  not 
the  greatest,  he  is  certainly  the    most  popular  of 
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American  poets,  and  he  is  so  because  he  addresses 
the  great  heart  of  humanit}' — interprets  to  the  com- 
mon mind  the  noblest  thoughts  of  the  noblest  men  of 
every  age  and  country.  He  has  the  broadest  sympa- 
thies and  the  keenest  perception  of  the  beautiful,  in 
nature  and  in  human  life,  but  he  fails  to  detect  the 
hidden  springs  of  action,  and  to  sotind  the  deeper 
passions  of  man.  He  is  an  interpreter,  not  an  origi- 
nator. His  nature  was  so  keenly  sympathetic  thatit 
caught  the  tones  of  other  ages  and  races  as  readily 
and  naturally  as  the  musician  recalls  the  popular 
melodies  of  today;  and  the  spirit  of  that  old  world 
of  history  he  has  translated  to  the  new  world  in 
which  we  are  living,  showing  us  that  in  those  vanish- 
ing ages  were  the  seeds  from  which  the  jiresent  has 
sprung.  In  his  verse,  the  arbitrary  and  the  acciden- 
tal fade  away,  and  the  life  of  our  race  becomes  one 
continuous  stream,  freighted  with  enduring  memo- 
ries, and  lighted  by  imm'brtal  hopes.  Walt.  Whitman 
called  him:  "Poet  of  the  mellow  twilight  of  the 
past;  ....  poet  of  all  symiiathetic  gentleness,  and 
universal  poet  of  women"  and  vouugpeople."  Mr. 
Longfellow  died  JIarch  24, 1882. 
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BUTIiER,  Pierce,  senator,  was  born  iu  Ireland 
July  11,  1744,  being  the  third  son  of  Sir  Hichard 
Butler,  fifth  baronet  of  the  family  of  the  Dukes 
of  Ormond,  and  M.P.  for  C;arlow,  1729-61.  He 
was  entered  in  tlie  British  army  at  a  veiy  early 
age,  holding  a  commission  as  lieutenant  in  the  22d 
foot,  before  he  was  eleven  years  old.  In  1761  he  be- 
came captain  in  the  same  regiment.  He  exchanged 
into  the  29th  foot  iu  Jul}',  1762,  and  of  this  reginient 
became  major  Apr.  20,  1760.  For  some  years  Capt. 
Butler  was  stationed  at  Boston, 
Mass.,  but  he  sold  his  commis- 
sion in  1778  in  South  Carolina, 
where  he  had  married,  iu  1708, 
a  daughter  of  Col.  Middleton. 
When  the  revolution  was  over 
he  took  an  active  part  in  politics. 
Early  in  1787  he  was  appointed 
a  delegate  to  the  Continental  con- 
gress from  his  adopted  state,  but 
did  not  take  his  seat  uutil  Aug. 
2d,  having  meanwhile  been  chos- 
en a  representative  of  the  state 
ill  the  convention  for  framing 
the  federal  constitution.  Jlaj. 
Butler  was  pronu'nent  in  the  de- 
bates of  that  body,  favoring  the 
"Virginia  jilan,"  saying  he  had 
been  ojiposed  to  granting  new 
powers  to  a  siugle  body,  but 
would  support  their  distribution 
amoug  different  bodies.  He  also  spoke  against  the 
plan  of  a  triple  executive,  and  maintained  that  prop- 
erty was  the  only  true  basis  of  representation.  He 
was  U.  S.  senator  from  South  Carolina,  1789-96, 
and  then  resigned.  In  1802  he  was  again  cliosen, 
and  resigned  again  in  1804.  He  was  usually  in  op- 
position to  President  Washington's  administration, 
but  voted  in  favor  of  Jay's  treaty,  and  was,  in  con- 
sequence, nuich  taunted  in  the  lampoons  of  the  day 
with  his  noble  birth,  of  which  he  was  vain.  He  was 
a  director  in  the  First  and  Second  X .  S.  Banks.  A 
son  of  the  same  name,  born  in  1807,  married,  iu 
1843,  Fanny  Kemble  the  actress,  from  whom  he 
separated  two  vears  later.  Pierce  Butler  died  at 
Philadelphi.-i  Feb.  1.5,  1823. 

GARRETT,  Andrew,  conchologist,  was  born 
iu  Albany,  N.  Y.,  Apr.  9,  1823.  His  mother  was 
Joanna  Van  Noah  Campaneaux,  a  native  of  Bel- 
gium, of  good  education  and  speaking  several  lan- 
guages, and  his  father  was  Franco  Garrett,  a  native 
of  Oinada.  His  early  life  was  spent  in  Vermont. 
He  had  a  great  fondness  for  travel,  and  to  satisfy 
the  longing  he  went  to  sea  at  the  age  of  eighteen 
years.  As"  a  shell  collector  he  made  his  first  ac- 
quaintance with  the  South  Pacific  in  1848,  and  iu 
1852  he  ultimately  adopted  that  island-studded  ocean 
as  his  especial  field  of  research.  Mr.  Garrett  subse- 
quently visited  almost  every  island  of  note  iu  the 
various  groups  of  the  South  Pacific,  spending  con- 
siderable time  in  each  group.  His  studies  not  only 
embiace  shells  of  the  marine  fresh-water  land  orders, 
but  also  birds,  fishes  and  other  objects  of  natural 
history.  For  one  jieriod  of  ten  years  he  was  profes- 
sionally engaged  in  the  interest  of  the  Godefroi  Mu- 
seum, Haniburg,  during  which  time  was  ptdilished 
"Andrew  Garrett's  Fische  de  Sudsee,"  in  six  parts, 
edited  by  Dr.  Albert  Gimther.  of  the  British  Mu.se- 
um.  Jlr.  Garret!  was  also  for  a  time  associated  with 
Prof.  Agassiz.  In  addition  to  visiting  and  residing 
in  every  group  of  islands  of  the  South  Pacific,  Mr. 
Garrett  explored  many  of  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific 
coasts  of  South  America,  the  East  and  West  Indies, 
tlie  Sandwich  Islands,  and  various  tuifrequented 
Ijarts  of  the  United  States.  He  died  on  the  Island 
of  Hanbiue,  Society  Group,  South  Seas,  Nov.  1. 
1887. 
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SMITH,  Boswell,  publisher,  was  born  at  Leb- 
anon, Conn.,  March  30,  1829.  His  father,  Asher  L. 
Smith,  was  engaged  in  teacliing,  witli  his  uncle,  Ros- 
wcll  C.  Smith,  in  Providence,  II.  I.  Being  dissatisfied 
with  the  text-boolis  then  in  use,  the  uncle  prepared 
a  series  of  school-books  e.xpressly  for  his  own  classes, 
and  tested  their  usefulness  while  they  were  yet  in 
manuscript  form.  One  of  these  subsequently  became 
famous  as  "  Smith's  Grammar,"  which,  after  "Web- 
ster's Spelling-Book,"  is  believed  to  be  the  most  suc- 
cessful school-book  ever  published  in  this  country. 
When  the  subject  of  this  sketch  was  fourteen  years 
of  age  he  left  his  father's  farm  and  went  to  New 
York  city,  acquiring  his  first  knowledge  of  the  pub- 
lishing business,  in  which  he  was  destined  to  become 
famous,  in  the  hou.se  of  Paine  &  Burgess.  After 
three  years,  he  returned  to  Providence,  and,  entering 
Brown  University,  followed  the  English  and  scien- 
tific course.  He  subsequently  stud- 
ied law  with  Thomas  C.  Perkins, 
one  of  the  ablest  men  of  the  times  at 
.  the  Hartford  bar;  and,  having  attain- 
ed his  majority,  settled  in  La  Fay- 
ette, Ind.,  where  he  began  the  prac- 
tive  of  his  ])rofe.ssion,  and  where  he 
was  married  in  \H'>'i  to  the  only 
daughter  of  Henry  L.  Ellsworth,  the 
first  commis.sioner  of  patents,  ap- 
pointed by  President  Jackson.  In 
1870,  after  traveling  abroad  for  a 
time  in  company  with  Dr.  .1.  G.  Hol- 
land. Ho.swell  Smith  settled  in  New 
York  city,  abandoneil  the  pn if e.s.si(m 
of  law,  and  with  Dr.  Holland  and 
the  firm  of  Charles  Scribner  it  Co. 
founded  "Seribner's  Jlouthly,"  now 
"  The  Century  Magazine."  In  this 
venture  lie  had  the  counsel  and  assist- 
ance of  all  the  members  of  the  firm ;  bul  .from  the  first, 
the  controlling  interest  in  the  .stock  was  held  by  Dr. 
Holland  and  Roswell  Smith,  the  latter  assuming  the 
business  management.  Thus  his  infiuenee  was  dom- 
inant in  shaping  the  business  policy  of  the  company. 
He  liad  unlimited  faith  in  the  enterprise,  which  oth- 
ers deemed  a  hazardous  venture,  and  threw  himself 
into  it  with  energy  and  enthusiasm.  From  the  out- 
set the  magazine  was  a  pronounced  success,  and  in 
1873,  at  his  suggestion,  the  conipanj'  began  the  pub- 
lication of  "St.  Nicholas,"  a  children's  magazine, 
with  Mrs.  JIary  Mapes  Dodge  as  editor.  In  view 
of  the  memorable  panic  of  that  year,  and  the  general 
stagnation  of  business  which  followed,  Jlr.  Smith 
conceived  the  idea  of  buying  up  muiierous  period- 
icals for  young  people  and  consolidating  them  into 
one  leading  magazine,  and  in  a  short  dme  "  Our 
Young  Folks,"  of  Boston;  the  "Little  Corporal," 
of  Chicago;  the  "  School  -  Day  Magazine"  and 
"Children's  Hour,"  of  Philadelphia,  with  several 
others  of  less  importance,  were  merged  into  the  "  St. 
Nicholas."  The  results,  which  at  the  time  looked 
dubious,  fully  justified  the  policy  pursued — "  St 
Nicholas  "  rapidly  attaining  a  larger  circulation  than 
had  been  reached  by  any  of  its  predecessors  in  the 
same  field.  In  1881  Mr.  Smith  and  some  of  his 
younger  associates  purcha.sed  the  interest  of  Dr.  Hol- 
land and  the  Scribners  in  tliese  magazines — the  sale 
being  coupled  with  the  condition  that  the  name  of 
the  ct)rapany  and  of  its  principal  magazine  should 
be  changed.  His  most  intimate  friends  were  of  the 
opinion  that  no  periodical  could  undergo  such  a  rad- 
ical alteration  without  serious  financial  ditflculties. 
The  result  again  justified  his  business  foresight.  The 
circulation,  instead  of  decreasing,  increased,  and  for 
some  years  past  has  averaged  "more  than  300,000 
copies  per  month — a  considerable  number  being  sold 
in  England.  The  idea  that  an  American  magazine 
could  gain  a  large  circulation  in  England  originated 


with  Mr.  Smith,  and  he  personally  arranged  the  sale 
of  both  the  company's  magazines  in  tliat  country. 
Under  his  presidency  the  business  of  the  Century 
Co.  has  been  gradually  extended  in  the  line  of  book 
publication.  Among  its  special  works  are;  "  Spir- 
itual Songs"  and  "  Laudes  Domini,"  a  series  of 
hymn  and  tune  books,  by  the  Kev.  Charles  S.  Rob- 
inson, of  which  nearly  a  million  copies  have  been 
sold;  the  "Century  War  Book  "  and  "Abraham 
Lincoln,"  recently  issued  from  their  press.  But  the 
work  which  for  years  to  come  will  be  their  crown- 
ing achievement,  is  the  "  Century  Dictionary."  This 
work  was  designed  in  1883,  when  Mr.  Smith  made 
a  propo.sition  to  adapt  the  "Imperial  Dictionary" 
to  American  demands.  He  supported  the  undertak- 
ing with  his  usual  foresight  and  liberality.  When 
the  plans  of  the  editors  maliued,  and  reached  far 
beyond  the  original  limits,  he  did  not  lose  faith;  and 
no  similar  undertaking  was  ever  attempted  in  this 
country  where  so  nuicli  money  was  expended  before 
a  profit  coidd  be  realized  or  success  in  any  way  as- 
sured. Doubts  were  ciuirely  dispelled  at  the  appear- 
ance of  the  first  volume  of  the  work.  The  first  edi- 
tion had  been  expected  to  last  a  J'car,  but  it  was  soon 
evident  tliat  it  would  be  exhausted  in  six  months, 
and  a  second  and  larger  edition  was  at  once  begun, 
which  was  followed  by  a  third.  3Ir.  Smith  is  inter- 
ested in  most  of  the  great  movements fif  the  day,  the 
problem  of  education  at  the  South  claiming  his  spe- 
cial attention.  He  is  a  prominent  memlier  of  the 
Presbyterian  church,  a  member  of  the  Board  of  Di- 
rectors of  the  American  Tract  Societj',  and  was  for  a 
number  of  years  president  of  the  Congregational 
Club  of  New  York.      He  died  April  li),  1893. 

HOLLAND,  Josiah  Gilbert,  aiUhorand  editor, 
was  born  at  lielchertown.  Hampshire  Co.,  Mass., 
.luly  24,  1819.  The  Inniily  originated  in  this  coun- 
try with  John  Holland  and  his  wife  Julia,  who  in 
lfi;W  were  among  the  earliest  settlers  of  Dorchester, 
Ma.ss.  Harrison  Holland,  the  father 
of  Josiah,  was  born  at  Petersham, 
Worcester  Co.  He  was  a  man  of 
considerable  ability  as  a  mechanic 
and  inventor,  who,  after  devoting 
his  life  to  various  manufacturing 
pursuits,  died  as  lie  had  lived,  a 
poor  man,  the  house  in  which  he 
and  his  family  resided  at  Belcher- 
town  being,  in  a  large  degree,  con- 
structed by  his  personal  industry. 
When  young  Holland  was  but  three 
years  of  age,  his  parents  removed  to 
Heath  in  Franklin  county,  where 
they  lived  for  .seven  years.  Later 
they  resided  in  different  places,  the 
father's  mechanical  occupations 
requiring  him  to  make  frecpient 
changes  to  South  Hadley,  Granby,  Northampton 
and  other  towns.  Young  Holland  received  his  first 
instruction  at  his  mother's  knee.  Later  he  ob- 
tained some  training  in  the  district  school  which  he 
attended  during  tne  winters,  his  summers  being  neces- 
sarily devoted  to  work  with  the  farmers,  or  in  the 
small  factories  of  the  neighborhood.  When  the  house- 
hold settled  in  Northampton  he  had  a  chance  to 
study,  and  began  to  prepare  him.self  for  college  at  the 
high  school,  but  he  worked  too  hard,  and  a  severe 
illness  prostrated  him  for  many  months.  On  his 
recovery  he  began  to  teach  in  district  schools,  giv- 
ing, in  addition  to  his  day's  work,  lessons  in  writing 
during  the  evening.  In  the  meantime  he  developed 
a  tendency  toward  literary  pursuits,  making  verses 
and  telling  stories,  but  without  much  encourage- 
ment from  tho.se  who  read  the  first  or  heard  the 
second.  Being  finally  induced  to  determine  upon 
a  profession  he  cho.se  that  of  medicine,  and  in 
1840  entered  as  a  student  the  office  of  Drs.  Parrett  & 
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Thompson  in  Northampton.  There  he  remained 
until  lie  hafl  mastered  the  rudiments  of  praetiee  and 
theory.  He  then  attended  the  Berkshire  Medical 
College  at  Pittstielii,  from  which  he  was  graduated 
with  honor  in  1S44.  He  determined  to  settle  pro- 
fessionall}'  in  Springfield,  and  associated  himself  with 
n  classmate.  Dr.  Charles  Bailey,  but  his  practical 
oxi)ericnce  as  a  physician  lasted  only  three  years. 
He  met  with  little  success,  and  as  the  profession  was 
distasteful  to  him,  and  he  still  hungered  to  express 
liimself  in  writing,  he  started,  in  1847,  a  weekly  news- 
paper called  "The  Bay  State  Courier."  This  ven- 
ture had  an  existence  of  six  months,  at  the  end  of 
which  its  editor  and  proprietor  accepted  an  invita- 
tion to  settle  in  Richmond,  Va.,  as  a  teacher  in 
a  private  school.  There,  to  his  surprise,  he  received 
the  announcement  that  he  had  been  elected  superin- 
tendent of  the  public  schools  of  the  city  of  Vicks- 
burg,  ;Miss.,  but  upon  arriving  at  that  city,  he  dis- 
covered that  the  public  schools  of  which  he  was  to 
be  superintendent,  with  the  exception  of  a  small 
female  department,  did  not  exist.  He  had  been  au- 
thorized, by  legislative  enactment  through  a  board 
of  trustees,  to  organize  a  system.  This  he  under- 
took in  the  face  of  great  difficulties,  and  event- 
ually succeeded.  A  great  concession  on  the  part  of 
the  trustees  was  that  of  full  powers  as  to  corporal 
punishment,  a  propos  of  which  Dr.  Holland  used  to 
saj',  during  the  civil  war,  that  he  had  "whipped 
more  rebels"  than  any  otlier  man  in  America. 
Within  a  year  not  a  local  private  school  remained  in 
Yicksburg,  the  most  wealth}^  and  aristocratic  resi- 
dents preferring  the  new  system.  But  in  1850  Dr. 
Holland  was  compelled  to  return  to  Massachusetts. 
He  immediately  foi-med  a  connection  with  the 
Springfield  "  Hejiublican,"  which  maybe  regarded 
SIS  the  actual  opening  of  his  literary  life.  Up  to  this 
time  poems  from  his  jjen  had  been  published  in  the 
"Knickerbocker  Magazine,"  and  the  "American 
Whig  Review,"  as  well  as  in  local  papers,  but  his 
writings  had  been  altogether  casual.  At  this  time 
he  became  officially  a  journalist,  and  he  occupied 
the  editorial  chair  of  the  "Republican,"  and  in  one 
form  or  another  retained  his  connection  with  that 
journal  until  1866.  Two  years  after  entering  its 
service,  he  became  a  partner,  and  year  by  .year  in- 
creased his  proprietorship,  working,  meanwhile  as 
the  principal  writing  editor  of  the  paper,  whose 
"business  management  was  in  the  care  of  Samuel 
Bowles,  its  founder.  AVlien  Dr.  Holland  sold  his 
share  in  the  "  Republican,"  the  establishment  was 
valued  at  $300,000.  During  all  these  years  he  had 
acted  in  almost  every  conceivable  capacity,  public 
and  professional,  flitting  about  the  city  as  reportci-, 
secretary  and  lecturer,  participating  in  politics,  and 
doing  special  work  for  the  "Republican"  in  the 
shape  of  serial  papers.  These  last  soon  became  so 
popular  that  the  daily  issue  in  which  they  were  to 
appear  was  awaited  with  eager  interest  by  thou- 
sands of  readers.  These  articles,  which  were  satirical 
in  their  nature  and  personal  in  tone,  were  the  begin- 
ning of  Holland's  important  original  writings."  A 
number  of  his  articles  in  the  "  Republican  "  upon  the 
Jiistory  of  western  Massachusetts  were  issued  in  1855, 
in  book  form,  and  filled  two  volumes.  The  "  His- 
tory "  was  followed  by  the  "Bay  Path,"  Dr.  Hol- 
land's first  work  of  fiction,  which  appeared  as  a 
serial  in  the  daily  and  weekly  "  Republican,"  and 
was  published  in  a  volume  in  1858.  The  "  Timothy 
Titcomb  Papers "  also  appeared  originally  in  the 
"Republican;"  they  were  followed  by  "Gold  Foil," 
"Lessons  in  Life  "  and  "Letters  to"  the  Joneses." 
The  pseudonym  of  "Timothy  Titcomb  "  became  a 
familiar  one  over  the  whole  United  States,  and  its 
owner  soon  began  to  be  called  for  as  a  lyceum  speak- 
er. Dr.  Holland  made  a  pronounced  success  as  a 
public  orator    In  1858  he  published  his  first  extended 


poem,  "  Bitter  Sweet,"  through  the  house  of  Charles 
Scribuer  it  Co.,  which  also  published  in  1866  his 
second  work  of  fiction.  The  same  house  brought 
out  "Miss  Gilbert's  Career  "  in  1860,  "Lessons  in 
Life  "  in  1S()1,  "Letters  to  the  Joneses  "  in  186S,  and 
"Plain  Talk  on  Familiar  Subjects  "  and  "  Life  of 
Abraham  Lincoln  "  in  1865.  In  1867,  the  same  year 
in  which  he  disposed  of  his  interest  in  the  "  Repub- 
lican," Holland's  second  narrative  poem,  "  Kath- 
rina,"  appeared.  He  had  by  this  time  acquired  an 
independence,  and  had  become  the  owner  of  a 
beautiful  liome,  Brightwood,  erected  under  his  su- 
pervision in  the  suburbs  of  Springfield.  Relinquish- 
ing the  routine  of  newspaper  lite,  in  1868  he  sailed 
for  Eurojie,  accompanied  by  his  family,  and  re- 
mained abroad  two  years.  It  was  while  traveling  in 
Switzerland  that  he  met  by  chance  a  gentleman 
whose  subsequent  assooiati<in  with  him  led  to  some 
of  the  most  lasting  results  of  his  jmblic  career. 
This  was  Roswell  Smith,  with  whom,  and  in  con- 
nection with  the  firm  of  Charles  Scril)ner  i  Co.,  he, 
in  1870,  founded  "  Scribner's  Magazine,"  of  which 
Charles  Scribner  was  the  godfather.  The  success  of 
this  publication  was  largely  due  to  Dr.  Holland's 
name  as  well  as  to  his  earnest,  faithful  and  intelli- 
gent work.  He  contributed  to  its  columns  his  later 
successful  novels,  "Arthur  Bonnicastle,"  "Seven 
Oaks  "  and  "Nicholas  Minturn,"  and  a  number  of 
poems.  His  poetical  works  were  collected  and  pub- 
lished in  liook  form  in  1876.  Dr.  Holland's  longer 
jioems  have  enjoyed  an  enormous  separate  sale, 
90,000  copies  having  been  sold  of  "Bitter  Sweet," 
and  100,000  of  "  Kathrina."  Of  the  "Titcomb" 
series,  in  prose,  about  70,000  copies  have  been  issued. 
Dr.  Holland  was  married  in  1845  to  Miss  Elizabeth 
Chapin,  of  Springfield.  He  died  very  suddenly  from 
heart  di.sease,  at  his  home  in  New  York  city,  Oct. 
12,  1881,  leaving  a  widow,  two  daughters  and  a  son. 
GILDER,  Richard  Watson,  author  and  editor, 
was  born  at  Bordentown,  N.  J.,  Feb.  8,  1844.  He 
is  the  son  of  Rev.  AV.  H.  Gilder,  a  Methodist  clergy- 
man and  litterateur  of  no  mean  rank,  who  was 
at  one  time  editor  of  the  "  Phil- 
adelphia Repository,"  a  monthly 
journal,  and  also  of  the  "  Literary 
iiegister,"  a  quarterly  review. 
His  paternal  grandfather  was 
John  Gilder,  a  member  of  the 
Penn.sylvania  legislature,  and  a 
man  held  in  such  high  esteem 
in  Philadelphia  as  to  have  been 
made  chairman  of  the  building 
committee  of  Girard  College,  in 
which  caiiacity  he  laid  its  corner- 
stone. Richard  Watson  was  one 
of  a  family  of  eight  children,  and 
received  liis  earliest  education  at 
Bellevue  Seminary,  a  school  es- 
tablished by  his  father  at  Borden- 
town. Like  many  of  our  eminent 
men  of  letters,  he  showed  the  bent 
of  his  mind  at  a  very  early  period.  At  the  age  of 
twelve,  we  find  him  at  Flushing,  L.  I.,  iniblishing  a 
newspaper — a  little  foot-s(|uare  iirinl  bearing  the  im- 
posing title  of  the  "St.  Thomas  Register  "—for  which 
he  set"  the  type  and  did  all  the  work  himself.  Four 
years  later  he  again  embarked  in  a  newspaper  enter- 
prise, this  time  uniting  with  two  young  colleagues  in 
the  production  of  a  camiiaign  pajier  championing 
Bell  and  Everett  for  presidential  lionors.  A  boy 
thus  projected  into  national  politics  could  neither  be 
indifferent  nor  inactive  in  our  great  civil  struggle, 
and  accordingly,  while  still  in  his  teens,  he  became 
a  member  of'Landis's  Philadelphia  battery,  enlist- 
ing for,  and  serving  through,  the  "  emergency  cam- 
paign "  of  1863,  on" the  occasion  of  the  Confederate 
invasion  of  Pennsylvania.     It  is  interesting  to  note 
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tbat  auother  jiiivate  iu  tlie  same  company  was 
Charles  Godfrey  Lcland.  On  his  release  irom  mili- 
tary service,  Richard  began  the  study  of  law  iu  Phil- 
adelphia. His  legal  career,  however,  was  cut  short, 
before  it  was  well  entered  upou,  by  tlie  death,  in  the 
spring  of  1804,  of  his  father,  who  was  chaplain  of 
a  New  York  regiment.  Tlie  yoimg  man  was  thrown 
on  his  own  resources,  with  little  more  thau  his  own 
stout  heart  to  trust  to.  He  accoi'diugly  look  the 
first  situation  that  offered,  which  was  that  of  paj'- 
master  on  the  Camden  and  Amboy  railroad;  but  a 
year  later  he  returned  to  his  first  love,  and  secured 
employment  as  a  reporter  on  the  "  Newark  Adver- 
tiser," soon  making  his  way  to  the  positions  of  legis- 
lative correspondent,  local  eilitor,  and  finally  of 
managing  editor.  Neither  was  he  forgetful  of  his 
boyish  ambition  for  a  paper  of  his  own,  and  accord- 
ingly, in  conjunction  with  Mr.  Newton  Crane,  later 
consul  at  Manchester.  Eng.,  and  a  lawyer  of  St. 
Louis,  he  started  a  daily  journal  entitled,  the  New- 
ark "  Morning  Register,"  soon  assuming,  in  addi- 
tion, the  editorship  of  a  New  York  monthly,  "  Hours 
at  Home."  His  duties  were  many  and  exacting. 
He  would  work,  it  is  said,  most  of  the  night  on  his 
Newark  paper,  and  then,  aftersnatchinga^ew  hours' 
sleep,  would  start  off  to  his  supplementary  work  in 
New  York.  All  the  Gilder  family  were  deeply  in- 
terested in  the  "Register."  .Jeanuette  L.  Gilder, 
now  the  able  editor  of  the  "  Critic,"  tells  in  "  Lip- 
pincott's  Alagazine,"  in  an  article  entitled,  "  My 
Journalistic  Experiences,"  how  all  the  members  con- 
tributed to  fill  its  columns.  As,  however,  the  paper 
"  was  fast  losing  money — just  as  fast  as  a  newspaper 
can  lose  money,  which  is  faster  than  anything  else  in 
the  world,"  the  two  young  men  solil  out  their  inter- 
est, and  Gilder,  still  a  youth,  had  to  woo  fortune 
elsewhere.  But  before  this  sale.  Gilder  edited  both 
his  daily  newspajx-r  and  "Hours  at  Home,"  pub- 
lished by  the  Scribners.  "When  "  >Scribner's  "  was 
started  ■';  absorbed  the  old  magazine,  and  Dr.  Hol- 
land, editor-in-chief  of  the  enterprise,  appreciating 
him  to  whom  this  jieriodieal  was  mainly  indebted 
for  its  success,  associated  ]Mr.  Gilder  with"  himself  as 
managing  editor.  Thus  at  the  age  of  twenty-six, 
Richard  Watson  Gilder  foimd  hiiuself  in  a  position 
of  honor  and  high  lilerary  infiuence.  Among  his 
other  contributions  to  "  Scribner's  JIonthly,"m;iy  be 
especially  noted  the  "Old  Cabinet"  series,  distin- 
guished for  freshness  of  thought,  timely  suggestions, 
and  able  and  candid  reviews"  In  the"cour,se  of  the 
eleven  years  during  which  he  labored  in  conjunction 
■with  Dr.  Holland,  the  magazine  giew  to  immense 
proportions,  and  when  Dr. "Holland  died,  iu  1881,  no 
one  was  judged  so  worthy  to  succeed  him  as  the 
young  managing  editor.  His  incessant  eilitorial  la- 
bors had  had  an  injurious  effect  on  3Ir.  Gilder's 
health,  and  he  therefore  went  abroad,  spending 
fifteen  months  in  Europe.  In  1875  his  first  volume 
of  poetry,  "The  New  Day."  made  its  appearance, 
and  met  with  general  adiiiiration  for  the  bird-like 
purity  and  clearness  of  its  notes,  its  vivid  deiiiction 
of  the  absorbing  passion  of  love,  and  the  grandly 
adequate  expression  it  gave  to  the  aspirations  of  a 
noble  soul.  All  through,  it  evidenced  the  conscien- 
tious labor  of  an  arti'st  skilled  to  clothe  precious 
thoughts  in  words.  Five  years  later  a  second  volume 
appeared,  "The  Poet  and  his  Master,"  which  was 
lauded  by  the  critics  for  its  greater  breadth  of  thought, 
though  it  could  not  excel  its  predecessor  in  pureness 
and  spirituality  of  feeling.  Mr.  Gilder  has  a  warm 
admiration  for  Keats,  and  this  feeling  finds  expres- 
sion in  his  poem,  "An  Inscription  in  Rome,"  and 
in  other  pieces,  sacred  to  the  memory  of  that  most 
melodious  child  of  song.  At  his  home  is  to  be  seen 
a  mask  of  Keats's  face.  Gilder  saw  Severn's  at  Rome. 
Severn  told  himit  was  genuine;  so  he  hunted  it  up  in 
London.     At  his  home  is  also  a  life-mask  of  Abraham 


Lincoln,  for  the  great  and  patriotic  president  had 
few  more  fervent  admirers  than  Mr.  Gilder.  In  1885 
Mr.  Gilder's  third  volume  of  collected  "  Poems  and 
Lyrics  "  was  published,  and  in  1887  a  new  edition 
in  three  volumes,  "  The  New  Day,"  "  The  Celestial 
Passion,"  and  "Lyrics."  Of  these  and  his  other 
works,  Edmund  C.  Stedman  says:  "  Each  is  a  cluster 
of  flawless  poems — the  earlier  verse  marked  by  the 
mystical  beauty,  inten.se  emotion,  and  psychological 
distinctions  of  the  select  illumiimti.  He  appears  to 
have  studied  closely,  besides  the  most  ideal  English 
verse,  the  Italian  sonnets  and  canzoni,  which  ever 
deeply  impress  a  poet  of  exquisite  feeling.  An  in- 
dividual tone  dominates  his  maturer  lyrical  efforts; 
his  aim  is  choice  and  high,  as  should  be  that  of  one 
who  decides  upon  the  claims  of  others."  In  1891 
his  "Two  Worlds"  was  published.  In  1883  Mr. 
Gilder  was  created  LL.D.  hy  Dickinson  College, 
and  in  1890,  A.M.  by  Harvard  University.  His  wife 
is  the  daughter  of  Com.  DcKay,  and  granddaugh- 
ter of  Joseph  Rodman  Drake."  the  author  of  the 
"Culprit  Fay."  His  life  is  one  of  unceasing  ac- 
tivity. The  Lincoln  History  was  obtained  for  the 
"  Century  "  by  his  personal  elforts,  extending  over  a 
year  or  inore.  He  is  often  asked  to  grace  distin- 
guished occasions  by  his  presence  and  his  pen. 
Among  other  dedicatory  pieces  he  is  the  author  of 
the  inspiring  hymn  sung  at  the  presentation  of  the 
obelisk  to  the  city  of  New  York,  Feb.  23,  1880.  He 
has  spoken  on  poetry,  ficticm,  etc.,  at  Wesleyan 
University  and  other  colleges.  He  is  a  member  of 
the  "  Century,"  "Authors',"  "  Players',"  "Fencers'," 
"  Aldiue,"  and  "  Thursday  Evening  "  clubs,  and  of 
the  G.  A.  R. ,  and  was  jiresident,  for  three  years,  of  the 
"  Fellowcraft  Club,"  composed  of  journalists,  maga- 
zinists,  and  illustrative  artists.  He  was  secretary  of 
the  art  and  exhibition  committee  of  the  New  York 
centennial  celebration  in  the  spring  of  1889,  and,  later, 
secretary  of  the  Washington  memorial  arch  commit- 
tee, and  a  member  of  the  New  York  general  com- 
mittee on  the  world's  fair.  He  was  the  first  president 
of  the  Kindergarten  Association,  having  taken  an  ac- 
tive interest  in  the  movement  to  establish  free  kin- 
dergartens in  New  York  city.  He  was  one  of  the 
founders  of  the  Society  of  American  Artists,  the 
xVmerican  Copyright  League,  the  Authors'  Club,  and 
the  Free  Art  League.  He  is  a  member  of  the  gen- 
eral committee  of  the  People's  Municipal  League  of 
New-  York. 

JOHNSON,  Robert  Underwood,  editor,  was 
born  on  t^aiulol  Hill.  AVasliington,  D.  C,  Jan.  13, 
1853.  On  his  mother's  side  his 
ancestors  are  of  a  Calvinistic 
strain,  while  on  his  father's  side 
they  are  of  Quaker  stock  of  a  lib- 
eral type  and  marked  literary 
tastes.  His  father,  the  late  Nim- 
rod  H.  Johnson,  was  prominent 
in  eastern  Indiana  as  a  lawj'er 
and  a  jurist,  and  w-as  noted  for 
his  wide  and  exact  knowledge  of 
history,  poetry,and  general  litera- 
ture. From  him  the  son  inherited 
his  literary  predilections.  After 
an  ordinary  high-school  educa- 
tion at  Centreville,lnd.,  where  his 
boyhood  was  pa.ssed,  he  matricu- 
lated at  Earlham  College.an  insti- 
tution under  the  auspices  of  the 
Society  of  Friends  at  Richmond, 
Ind.  In  1871,  at  the  age  of  eighteen,  he  was  graduated 
from  this  institution  as  Bachelor  of  Science,  and  in 
1889  his  alma  mater  honored  him  with  the  degree  of 
Ph.D.  On  leaving  college,  he  .at  once  began  work 
as  clerk  in  the  western  agency  of  the  Seribner  educa- 
tional books  at  Chicago.  In  1873  he  became  con- 
nected with  the  editorial  staff  of  the  ' '  Century  Mag- 
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azine  "  (then  "  Scribner's  Monthly  ").  In  1881, 
when  Mr.  Gilder  became  editor,  Mr.  Johnson  suc- 
ceeded him  as  associate  editor,  a  position  which  he 
continues  to  occupy.  From  1883  to  1889,  in  con- 
junction with  Mr.  C.  C.  Buel,  he  edited  the  Cen- 
tury "War  Papers"  both  in  the  magazine  and 
in  the  revised  book  publication  of  four  volumes, 
"Battlesand  Leaders  of  the  Civil  War. "  Inl876he 
married  Miss  Katharine  McMahon,  of  Washington, 
D.  C.  In  1886  he  went  abroad  to  become  acquainted 
with  the  best  e.vamples  of  European  art  and  architec- 
ture, visiting  the  chief  galleries  of  England,  France, 
Holland,  and  Italy,  and  inspecting  the  Greek  monu- 
ments of  Athens  and  Sicily.  Besides  his  exacting 
duties  as  an  editor,  he  has  written  editorial  and  criti 
cal  articles  and  verse.  The  latter  has  appeared  in 
"The  Century,"  "  Harper's  Monthly,"  "  St.  Nicho- 
las," the  "Tribune,"  and  other  periodicals.  He  is 
a  member  of  the  Authors'  Club,  Century  Club, 
Aldine  and  Players'  Clubs,  of  New  York,  and  of  the 
Civil  Service  Reform  Association,  and  the  Free  Art 
League.  Since  1883  he  has  been  actively  connected 
with  the  international  copyright  movement,  having 
been  for  several  years  treasurer  of  the  American 
Copyright  League,  and  continuously,  since  that  year, 
a  member  of  its  executive  committee  of  five.  In 
November,  1889,  he  exchanged  the  treasurership  for 
the  more  responsible  work  of  secretary  of  the  league, 
becoming  by  this  office  also  secretary  of  the  joint 
executive  committee  which  was  in  charge  of  the 
campaign  for  tlie  copyright  bill.  From  that  date  until 
the  passage  of  the  international  copyright  bill,  March 
4,  1891,  Mr.  Johnson  gave  fully  half  his  time  to  the 
cause,  spending,  in  the  aggregate,  several  months  in 
Washington,  where  his  eti'Drfsin  creating  a  sentiment 
in  favor  of  the  measure  were  both  untiring  and  de- 
cisive. In  June,  1891,  Yale  University  conferred 
upon  him  the  honorary  degree  of  M.A.,  in  recogni- 
tion of  his  labors  in  the  campaign  for  international 
copyright.  His  services  in  this  connection  have  been 
recognized  abroad  as  well  as  at  home,  the  French 
government  having  conferred  upon  him  the  cross  of 
the  Legion  of  Honor,  in  March,  1891.  He  was  active 
in  urging  the  northward  extension  of  the  East  River 
Park,  New  York,  took  the  leading  part  in  securing 
the  creation  of  the  new  Yoseraite  National  Park,  and 
has  recently  devoted  much  attention  to  the  move- 
ment in  favor  of  securing  a  better  supervision  of  the 
Yo-semite  Valley.  In  recognition  of  his  work  in  this 
cause,  he  was,  in  1891,  appointed  one  of  the  trustees 
of  the  Redwood  Forest  of  600  acres,  in  Sonoma 
county,  Cal.,  given  for  public  uses  by  Col.  J.  B. 
Armstrong. 

DODGE,  Mary  Mapes,  author,  and  editor  of 
"St.  Nicholas."  was  born  in  New  York  city  in  1888, 
the  daughter  of  Prof.  James  J.  Mapes  (q.  v.),  who 
attained  a  reputation  as  a  scientist  and  author. 
Tliroughout  her  life  she  has  had  the  good  fortune  to 
live  in  a  literary  atmosphere.  Her  father  had  a 
theory  that  children  are  naturally  fi>nd  of  good  litera- 
ture, a  theory  which  the  subject  of  thissketch  has 
helped  to  prove  and  to  transmit.  She  is  indebted  to 
her  father  for  her  thorough  knowledge  of  English 
literature,  to  which,  in  a  degree,  may  be  attributed 
the  excellence  of  her  style.  She  moreover  po.ssesses 
a  taste  for  music,  drawing  and  modeling,  a  tine  criti- 
cal judgment  and  great  executive  ability.  AVhile 
she  was  3'et  weighing  in  the  balance  the  claims  of 
sculpture  and  painting  to  her  allegiance,  a  heavier 
claim  was  put  in  from  another  source  which  far  out- 
weighed the  others,  and  early  in  life  she  was  married 
to  William  Dodge,  a  lawyer  of  high  standing.  After 
some  years  her  hu.sband  died  suddenly,  and  the 
ideal  home  was  broken  up.  Jlrs.  Dodge  with  her 
two  sons  returned  to  the  house  of  her  father,  who 
was  at  that  time  residing  in  New  Jersey,  and  there 
resumed  the  thread  of  her  broken  life,  educating  her 


sons  as  their  father  would  have  done.  Turning  her 
attention  to  literature,  she  did  a  man's  work  with 
the  untiring  application  and  fidelity  of  a  man,  and 
earned  a  man's  wages.  Still,  with  all  her  many 
duties,  she  was  the  comrade  and  friend  of  her  sons, 
everything  being  sub.sidiary  to  their  rearing  and 
education.  She  flew  kites  with  them,  swam  with 
them,  skated  with  them,  walked  miles  with  them 
collecting  specimens,  and  set  up  many  a  form  at  the 
printer's  case.  All  subjects 
in  which  they  were  interest- 
ed became  likewise  her  in- 
terests and  she  studied  them 
in  secret,  so  that  when  the 
younger,  a  natural  musi- 
cian, turned  his  attention  to 
music,  it  was  the  mother 
who  knew  more  of  the  art 
than  any  teachers  in  the  vi- 
cinity, and  when  tlie  elder, 
James  Mapes  Dodge,  now 
well  known  as  a  successful 
inventor,  first  began  to  in- 
vestigate subjects  pertain- 
ing to  his  craft,  it  was  again 
the  mother  who  explained 
to  him  the  crystallization  of 
iron,  the  laws  of  statics  and 
dynamics,  and  the  effects  of 
heat  and  cold.  Mrs.  Dodge 
is  not  only  a  good  house- 
keeper, but  in  the  fittest  sense  of  the  word  a  "home- 
maker,"  and  has  inherited  from  her  gifted  father  his 
brilliant  conversational  talent,  and  his  generous  and 
unostentatious  hospitality.  Her  first  book  was  "Ir- 
viugton  Stories,"  a  collection  of  short  tales  for  chil- 
dren. Her  "Hans  Brinker"was  begun  as  a  short 
serial  but  developed  into  a  vohune.  wh<ise  success 
was  assured  as  soon  as  published.  Besides  having  a 
large  circulation  in  America,  it  has  passed  through 
several  editions  in  England,  and  been  translated 
into  French,  German,  Russian  and  Italian.  A  ver- 
sion in  French  was  awarded  one  of  the  Moutyon 
prizes  of  1,.500  francs  by  the  French  Academy. 
This  success  was  the  reward  of  patient  research  and 
conscientious  writing  and  retouching.  The  studio  in 
which  ' '  Hans  Brinker  "  was  composed  was  in  a  de- 
serted farm-house  in  New  Jersey,  a  stone's-throw 
from  her  father's  dwelling.  It  was  furnished  with  a 
few  cast-off  pieces  of  furniture,  and  ornamented  with 
the  odds  and  ends  which  no  one  claimed  for  the 
house,  with  a  few  cheap  pictures,  draped  with  Flor- 
ida moss,  enlivened  by  bunches  of  bright  leaves, 
and  with  a  profusion  of  flowers.  In  1870  Mrs. 
Dodge  became  a.ssociate  editor  of  "Hearth  and 
Home,"  a  weekly  publication  with  which  Jlrs.  Har- 
riet Beecher  Stowe  and  Donald  G.  Jlitchell  ("Ik. 
Marvel  ")  were  also  connected.  Her  editorial  ability 
was  at  once  recognized,  and  when  the  St.  Nicholas 
magazine  was  organized  in  1873,  she  was  solicited 
to  assume  the  management.  She  chose  the  title  of 
the  new  magazine,  and  has  since  given  her  personal 
attention  to  the  issue  of  each  number.  Its  success 
has  been  unprecedented  and  it  is  generally  regarded 
as  the  best  magazine  for  children  that  has  ever  been 
published  in  this  country.  In  fact,  Jlrs.  Dodge  has 
made  it  an  ideal  publication.  Notwitlislanding  the 
pressure  of  edit(n-ial  duties,  she  has  published  sev- 
eral books;  among  them  "  Rhvmes  and  Jingles" 
(1874);  "Theophilus  and  Others"  (1876);  and  ""Don- 
ald and  Dorothy"  (1883).  She  has  contributed  to 
the  leading  periodicals  of  England  and  America, 
'and  while  her  prose  writings  have  been  more  volu- 
minous than  her  verse,  her  poetry  ranks  among  the 
best  of  its  class.  New  editions  of  "  Hans  Brinker" 
and  ' '  Donald  and  Dorothy"  are  published  yearly,  and 
they  have  come  to  be  regarded  as  standard  works. 
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WHITMAN,  Walter  ("Walt"),  was  born  at 
West  Hills,  Loii-  Island,  X.  V.,  .May  31,  1819.    His 
father's  I'aniily  was  of   Kiiglisli  and  his  mother's  of 
Dutch  descent.     Most  of  the  men  of  the  latter  were 
seafarers.      Jlrs.  Whitman  herself  was  known  as  a 
bold  rider.     The  Whitmans  lived  in  a  rambling  farm- 
house until  1823,  when  they  removed  to  Brooklyn, 
where  the  father  worked  as  a  carpenter.     It  is  nar- 
rated that  when  Lafayette  rode   in  state  through 
the  streets  of  IJrooklj-n,  in  1834,  he  stooped  down 
and  kissed  little  Walt,  who  was  standing  on  a  i>ilc 
of  stones  wateliing  tlie  procession.     Walt,  while  a 
mere   boy,  was    apprenticed   to    the   Long   Island 
"Star,"  of  Brooklj'n,  and   afterward  to  the  Long 
Island  "  Patriot,"  with  which  he  served  out  his  time. 
At  eleven  or  twelve,  according  to  his  own  statement, 
he    began    to    write    ".sentimental    bits"    for   the 
"  Patriot, "  and  soon  after  he  succeeded  in  getting 
one  or  two  of  his  pieces  into  the  New  York  ' '  ilirror, " 
edited  by  George  P.  Morris,     In  1830,  having  saved 
some  money  by  teaching  in  country  schools  for  two 
or  three  years  in  various  jiartsof  Suffolk  and  Queens 
counties,  he  determined  to  start  a  paper  for  himself. 
Being  encouraged  by  his  friends,  he  bought  a  iiress 
and  type  in  N(nv  York,  and  Ijegan  the  publication  of 
the  "Long  Islander  "  at  Huntington,  L.  I.     He  did 
most  of  the  work   himself,    including    the    press 
work.  The  paper  was  pnbli.shcd 
weekly,  ami  .'ifter  it  was  out  he 
rode  through  the  Long   Island 
towns  on  horseback,  delivering 
copies.      He  soon  became  rest- 
less, however,  and  went  to  New 
Y'ork   city,  where  he   obtained 
work  on  the  "  Aurora  "  and  the 
"  Tattler."   After  a  lime  he  was 
offered  a  good  iiosition  on  the 
Brooklyn  "Eagle,"  with  which 
he  remained  two  years.     About 
1847-48,  being  again  free,  he  de- 
voted his  time  to  making  pe- 
destrian tours  through   various 
parts  of  the  United  States  and 
Canada.       At    length    he    was 
oft'ered  a  position  on  the  staff  of 
the  New   Orleans   "Crescent," 
in  which  he  continued  for  some- 
thing over  a  year,  when  he  re- 
signed, giving  up  a  large  salary,  to  travel  with  his 
brother  who  was  suffering  from  consumption.     Re 
turning  to  Brooklyn  he  started  the  "  Freeman,"  at 
first  as  a  weekly,  then  as  a  daily.     During  the  first 
years  of   the  war  he  wrote  for  "Vanity  Fair"  and 
other  comic  or  satirical  papers  in  New  Y'ork,  and  was 
a  recognized  member  of  a  group  of  young  "  Bohe- 
mians," as  they  were  called,  made  up  of  musical, 
dramatic  and  literary  critics  attached  to  the  daily 
and  weekly  press.     At  this  time  he  led  the  life  of  a 
literary  free-lance.     The   continuance  of  the  war, 
however,  and  the  concentration  of  the  public  mind 
upon  its  episodes  and  exigencies,  drew  him  to  Wash- 
ington, and  from  there  to  the  front,  where  he  became 
known  as  the  friend  and  comrade  of  the  sick  and 
w'ounded.     He  labored  in  the  army  hospitals,  show- 
ing a  tenderness  which  only  the  very  few  who  knew 
him  best  had  ever  appreciated.     He  received  a  clerk- 
ship in  the  department  of  the  interior  from  President 
Lincoln,  from  which  he  is  said  to  have  been  removed 
by  Secretary  Harland,  on  account  of  the  character 
of   his  poetical  writings.     He  then  received  an  ap- 
pointment in  the  attorney-general's  office.     In  1873, 
owing  to  a  paralytic  shock,  he  was  obliged  to  give 
up  his  position  and  retire  to  his  brother's  house  in 
Camden,  N.   J.      A  few  months  later  the  sudden 
death  of  his  mother  in  his  presence  brought  about  a 
relapse.     He  has  been  physically  disabled  ever  since, 
but  his  mind  has  continued  clear,  and  his  occasional 
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literary  efforts  evince  the  originality  and    quaint 
power  of  his  earlier  writings.     As  a  poet  Walt  Whit- 
man   became    known   to  the   ijublic    through    his 
"  Leaves  of  Grass,"  the  first  edition  of  which  was 
printed  in  Brooklyn,  much  of  the  type  being  set  up 
by  the  author  himself.     It  was  published  in  New 
York  in   1855.     The   boldne-ss  of  the  manner  and 
matter  of  this  volume,  while  it  attracted  general  at- 
tention, incurred  the  most  severe  criticism.     Those 
who  were  attached  to  the  conventional  forms  of  lit- 
erature opiiosetl  it  on  account  of  its  complete  di- 
vergence   from    these.       Those    who    insisted     on 
immaculate  language  and  pure  ideas  called  it  simply 
indecent.     Very  few  copies  of   the  first  edition  of 
"  Leaves  of  Grass  "  were  sokl,  and  a  number  of  those 
sent  out  by  the  author  as  gifts  were  returned  to  him 
with   scathing  criticism  ;    yet   Kalph  Waldo  Emer- 
son   wrote   under  date  Concord,    Mass.,   July    21, 
1855:     "I   give  you   joy  of  your  free  and  brave 
thought.     I  have  great  joy  in  it.     I  find  in  it  incom- 
parable things  said  incomparably  well,  as  they  must 
be.     I  find  the  courage  of  treatment  which  so  de- 
lights us  and  which  large  i)erception  only  can  in- 
spire."    E.  C.  Stedman  complained,  "Not   that  he 
discussed  matters  which  others  timidly  evade,  but 
that  he  did  not  do  it  in  a  clean  way.     That  he  was 
too  anatomical  and  maladorous,   withal.     Further- 
more that  in  this  de]iartment  he  showed  excessive 
interest  and  .■ip|)li((l  ils  iinager_yto  other  deparlments 
as  if  with  a  special  jniriiose  to  lug  it  in."     A  second 
edition  of   "  Leaves  of  Grass  "  was  published  in  Bos- 
ton in  1860,  and  it  was  republished  in  London  by 
Longmans  it  Co.,  edited  by  Rossetti.     By  the  best 
literary  minds  of  Great  Britain  Walt  Whitman  was 
cpiickly  recognized  as  a  new  |ioetieal  avatar.     "He 
is  the  first    representative   democrat    in  art   of   the 
American  continent,"  .said  E<lward  Dowden.     "At 
the  same  time  he  is  before  all  else  a  living  man  and 
must   not   be   compelled  to  appear  as  mere  official 
representative  of  anything.     He  will  not  be  compre- 
Iiended  in  a   fornuda.     No  view  of  him  can  image 
the  substance,  the  life  and  movement  of   his  man- 
hood, which   contracts  and   dilates  and  is  all  over 
sen.sitive  and  vital."     His  work  has  also  been  admir- 
ably characterized  by  Robert  L.  Stevenson:  "  In  spite 
of  an  uneven  anil  emphatic  key  of  exjircssion  .some- 
thing   trenchant    and    straightforward,    something 
simple  and  surprising  distinguishes  his  poems.     He 
has  sayings  that  come  home  to  one  like  the  Bible. 
We  fall  upon  Whitman,  after  the  works  of  .so  many 
men  who  write  better,  with  a  sense  of  relief  from 
strain,  with  a  sense  of  touching  nature,  as  when  one 
passed  out  of  the  flaring,  noisy  thoroughfares  of  a 
great  city  into  what  he  himself  has  called,  with  un- 
excelled imaginative  justice  of  language,  '  the  huge 
and  thoughtful  night.'  "    In  1865  Mr.  Whitman  pub- 
lished:  "Drum  Taps,"  and  in  1867  "Memoranda 
During  the  War,"  and  in  1870  a  volume  of  prose  es- 
.says  called  "  Democratic  Vistas."     His  other  works 
are:     "  Passage  to  India"  (1870);     "  After  All,  Not 
to  Create  Only"  (1871);    "As  Strong  as  a  Bird  on 
Pinions    Free"   (1872);     "Two    Rivulets"   (1873); 
"Specimen  Days  and  Collect  "  (1883);  "November 
Boughs"  (1885)";    and  "Sands  at   Seventy  "  (1888). 
In    the    meantime    new    editions    were    issued    of 
"Leaves  of  Grass"  in  the  United  States,  England 
and  Scotland.     It  will  take   the  judgment  of  pos- 
teiity  to  decide  whether  Whitman  or  his  accusers 
are  right,  but  the  fact  remains  that   if  there   was 
anything  unhealthy  or  imworthy  in  the   recesses  of 
Whitman's    moral   nature,    his    acts   contradict  it. 
Those  who  have   known    him  intimately  from  his 
youth   acknowledge  his    life    to    have    been    pure 
and  wholesome,  charitable  and  beneficent.     In  1889, 
on  the  occasion  of  his  seventieth  birthday,  he  was 
tendered  a  jjublic  dinner  by  a  large  number  of  his 
friends  and  admirers.     He  died  Mar.  26,  1892. 
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BANCROFT,  George,  historian  and  secretary 
of  the  UUV3',  was  boru  in  Worcester,  Mass.,  Oct.  3, 
1800,  tlie  son  of  Rev.  Aaron  Bancroft.  After  a  com- 
mon-scliool  educiitiou,  wliicli  was  carefully  super- 
vised by  his  fathei-,  he  was  prepared  for  college, 
which  he  was  ready  to  enter  at  the  unusually  early 
age  of  ten  years.  In  1811  he  went  to  the  celebrated 
Phillips  Academy,  Exeter,  N.  H.,  which  for  fifty 
years  was  presided  over  by  Benjamin  Abbott,  LL.  D., 
and  where  Webster,  Sparks,  and  Edward  Everett 
obtained  the  rudiments  of  their  education.  Even  at 
this  early  age  Bancroft  showed  a  remarkable  ten- 
dency toward  study  and  anxiety  to  learn,  and 
obtained  the  praises  not  only  of  his  teachers  but  of 
noted  scholars,  who  took  enough  interest  in  him  to 
keep  informed  as  to  his  standing  and  scholarship. 
In  1813  he  entered  Harvard  where  he  sustained 
the  reputation  he  had  previously  gained,  graduat- 
ing in  1817  with  honors.  In  college  he  devoted 
himself  more  particularly  to  metaphysics  and  moral 
philosophy,  and  to  the"  stud}'  of  the  Greek  lan- 
guage and  literature.  It  is  believed  that  he  was 
destined  by  his  parents  for  the  pulpit;  but,  being  so 
young  when  he  left  college,  it  was  decided  that  he 
should  be  sent  to  Europe  to  complete  his  education. 
He  accordingly  went  to  Giittiugen,  where  for  two 
years  he  studied  German,  French 
and  Italian  literature,  and  also  Ara- 
bic and  Hebrew;  having  for  his 
teachers  in  these  departments  such 
eminent  scholars  as  Bunsen  and 
Eichhorn.  He  studied  history  with 
Heeren,  and  natural  history  with 
Blumenbach.  It  is  probable  that 
the  one,  among  all  his  teachers,  who 
made  the  deepest  impression  upon 
liis  mind,  was  Heeren,  who  direct- 
ed his  ideas  toward  history  as  a  vo- 
cation. Subsequently  he  translated 
the  works  of  that  venerable  bis- 
rian.  Meanwhile,  young  Ban- 
oft  devoted  much  of  his  time 
and  thought  to  the  study  of  the 
metaphysical  questions  which,  at 
that  ijeriod  especially,  were  agitat- 
ing the  entire  world.  Moreover,  he 
paid  great  attention  to  ancient  and 
modern  art  and  literature,  and  made  poetical  trans- 
lations from  Goethe,  Schiller  and  other  poets.  So 
early  as  1819  Dr.  Joseph  G.  Cog.swell,  afterward 
the  noted  superintendent  of  the  Astor  Library  of 
New  York,  wrote,  in  regard  to  Bancroft:  "  Heis  a 
most  interesting  youth,  and  is  to  make  one  of  our 
great  men."  In  1820  Bancroft  received  from  the 
University  of  Gottingen  the  degree  of  Ph.D.  From 
Giittingen  he  went  to  Berlin,  where  he  went  through 
a  course  of  study  of  the  Oriental  languages  and  of 
Biblical  interprelations.  While  there,  he  made  the 
personal  acquaintance  of  Schleiermaclier,  William 
von  Humboldt  and  Varnhagen  von  Ense,  and  at  Jena 
he  became  acquainted  with  Goethe.  He  enjoyed 
also  the  advantage  of  studying  on  the  sjiot  the  polit- 
ical institutions  of  Prussia  and  the  other  German 
states,  at  the  time  when  they  were  emerging  from 
the  chaos  which  resulted  from  the  continental  wars 
and  the  French  revolution.  In  1821  Bancroft  enter- 
ed upon  a  period  of  travel,  in  which  he  passed 
tlirough  the  principal  cities  of  Germany,  remained 
for  some  time  in  Paris,  crossed  the  Alps"  on  foot,  vis- 
ited Italy  and  made  the  acquaintance  of  Manzoni 
and  Niebuhr  and  also  that  of  Lord  Byron,  who,  on 
one  occasion,  presented  him  to  the  Countess  Guiccioli. 
In  1822  Bancroft  returned  to  the  United  States,  and 
for  a  year  held  the  position  of  Greek  tutor  in  Har- 
vard. It  was  at  this  time  he  made  his  first  publica- 
tion, -  which  was  a  small  volume  of  poems.  He 
also  published,  in  the  "North  American  Review" 
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and  the  "American  Quarterly  Review,"  the  trans- 
lations which  he  had  made  while  in  Europe,  and  a 
number  of  essays  and  other  articles  on  topics  of  in- 
terest at  that  time.  In  1823  Bancroft  associated 
himself  with  Dr.  Cogswell  in  founding  the  celebrat- 
ed Round  Hill  School  at  Northampton,  Mass.,  an 
institution  which  was  designed  to  represent  in  the 
scholarship  of  America  somewhat  of  the  character 
of  the  Eton  and  Rugb.v  schools  in  England.  Mean- 
while, Mr.  Bancroft  was  not  forgetful  of  the  early 
intentions  of  his  progenitors  in  a  theological  direc- 
tion, and  he  accordingly  obtained  a  license  to  preach, 
and  is  said  to  have  delivered  several  sermons.  In 
1824  he  published  a  translation  of  Heeren 's  "  Politics 
of  Ancient  Greece;"  and  in  1826  he  made  his  en- 
trance into  politics  by  an  oration,  in  which  he 
advocated  universal  sullragc,  and  the  establishment 
of  the  authority  of  the  state  upon  the  basis  of  the 
decision  of  the  whole  people.  In  1830  Mr.  Bancroft 
was  elected  to  the  legislature  of  Jlassachu-setts  with- 
out his  knowledge,  and  declined  to.serve,  taking  the 
same  action  the  following  year  on  being  nominated 
for  the  senate,  with  a  certainty  of  being  elected.  In 
the  intervals  of  leisure  left  him  from  his  professional 
duties  at  Harvard,  he  found  time  to  translate  and 
publish  two  others  of  Heeren's  works,  the  "History 
of  the  States  of  Antiquity,"  and  the  "Hi-story  of  the 
Political  System  of  Europe  and  its  Colonies."  The 
pid)lication  of  these  works,  as  well  as  the  special 
.studies  which  had  preceded  their  writing,  was  always 
in  the  direction  of  the  idea  which  Mr.  Bancroft  had, 
even  so  earh'  as  this,  I'ormulated  in  his  mind,  of  his 
"  Hi.story  of  the  United  States."  With  his  natural  ten- 
dency in  this  direction,  that  is  to  say  in  the  direction 
of  history,  which  had  been  encouraged  and  devel- 
oped by  the  drift  of  his  studies  in  Europe,  there 
could  hardly  be  an}'  other  natural  outccmie.  That 
he  had  a  strong  bias  toward  a  specific  interest  in 
American  history  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  his  first 
political  appearance,  as  the  town  orator  of  North- 
ampton, Mass.,  on  the  Fourth  of  July,  1826,  was 
employed  by  him  to  set  forth  the  doctrine  of  "  De- 
mocracy, "in  its  widest  sense,  on  the  ba.sis  of  the 
principle  of  universal  suffrage.  It  was  a  significaut 
coincidence  that  the  day  of  the  delivery  of  this 
oration  was  that  of  the  death  of  John  Adams  and 
Thomas  Jefferson.  It  would,  indeed,  be  difficult  to 
tell  what  intiuence  this  extraordinary  catastrophe 
may  have  exercised  over  the  mind  of  the  future  his- 
torian of  his  country.  Certain  it  is  that,  after 
preliminary  studies,  in  1830  he  retired  from  his  con- 
nection with  Dr.  Cogswell  in  the  Round  Hill  School, 
and  from  that  time  forward  devoted  all  his  thoughts 
and  time  to  the  production  of  the  work  which  was 
to  make  his  name  immortal.  It  was  not  until  1834 
that  the  tirst  volume  of  Bancroft's  ' '  History  of  the 
United  States"  was  published.  This  work,  which 
may  be  said  to  have  been  the  first  important  effort 
of  an  American  author  in  the  domain  of  history,  oc- 
cupied forty  years  in  its  completion.  Of  the  first 
volume,  Edward  Everett  said:  "It  is  one  of  the 
ablest  of  the  class  that  has  for  3'ears  appeared  in  the 
English  language.  It  compares  advantageously 
with  the  standard  British  historians;  as  far  as  it  goes 
it  does  such  ju.stice  to  its  noble  subject  as  to  super- 
sede the  necessit}'  of  any  future  work  of  the  same 
kind;  and,  if  completed  as  commenced,  it  will  un- 
questionably forever  be  regarded  both  as  an  Ameri- 
can and  an  English  classic."  Bancroft's  old  teacher, 
Heeren,  said  of  it:  "We  know  few  modern  historic 
works  in  which  the  author  has  reached  so  high  an 
elevation,  at  once  as  an  historical  inquirer  and  an 
historical  judge."  After  1835,  for  three  years  Mr. 
Bancroft  resided  in  Springfield.  Mass.,  where  he  con- 
cluded the  second  volume  of  his  history,  which  was 
published  in  1837.  In  the  mean  time  he  sustained 
himself  in  politics  by  delivering  public  addresses. 
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which  were   published  and  widely  circulated.     In 
fact,  at  this  time  he  interested  himself  personally  in 
state  politics  as  a  democrat;  and  in  IHIiH   President 
Van  Bviren  appointed  him   collector  of  the  port  of 
IJoston.     It  is  gratifying  to  remember,  not  only  in 
the  interest  of  literature  but  in  that  of  kindliness, 
that  he  took  advantage  of  his  position  to  give  Nalhan- 
icsl  Hawthorne  a  place  in  the  Boston  custom  house. 
Thi^    third    volume    of  Bancroft's   Iiistory,    which 
brought  his  subject  down  to  1748,  and  which  com- 
pleted  the   colonization  period,    was  published  in 
1840.     The  conclusion  of  this  section  of  his  work 
gave  Mr.  Bancroft  an  opportunity  to  devote  himself 
more  assiduously  to  politics — alwaj's  a  matter  of  the 
deepest  interest  to  him.     In  1844  he  was  nominated 
by  the  democratic  party  for  governor  of  Massachu- 
setts, but  was  deleated.     Having,  however,  devoted 
himself  to  the  interest  of  James  K.  Polk,  in  his  can- 
didacy for  the  presidency  of  the  United  Stales,  on 
his  election  Mr.  Bancroft  naturally  stood  high  with 
Mr.  Polk,  and  received  the  position   of  secretary 
of  the   navy    in    his  cabinet.      Perhaps  the    most 
important   act    of   the    oltiee    during    his   incum- 
bency of  it  was  the  foundation  in  IW.")  of  the  Naval 
Academy    at    Annapolis,    Md.,    which    has    since 
done  so"  much  toward  the  creation  of  the  navy  of 
the  United  Stales.    Mr.  Bancroft,  also,  actingotlicial- 
ly,    with   a  view   to   the   war  with    Mexico  which 
ensued,  ordered  the  American  squadron  in  the  Pa- 
cific to  California,  which  sub.sequenlly  took  posses- 
sion of  that  region  for  the  United  States.     It  also 
happened  that  for  a  month,  in  184(i.  he  acted  as  sec- 
retary of  war,  in  which  capacity  it  fell  to  his  duty 
and  initiative  to  order  Gen.  Taj-lor  to  make  the  ad- 
vance to  the  Kio   Grande,  which  was,  in  fact,   the 
step  which  became  the  precursor  of  the  Mexican 
war.     This  was,  practically,  the  first  occupation  of 
Texas  by  the  United  States  government.     In  the  lat- 
ter  part  of  the  same  year  (1840),  Mr.  Bancroft  was 
appointed  minister  to  the  Court  of  St.  .James,  and  he 
continued  to  reside  in  London  until  Gen.  Taylor  be- 
came president,  in  1849.     As   niinistei'  to   Knglaiid, 
with  which  coimtry  the  United  States  at  that  time 
had  no  complications  of  importance,   ]\Ir.    Bancroft 
had  chietiy  to  handle  matters  referring  to  the  north- 
eastern and  northwestern  boundaries  of  the  United 
P'ates.     His  leisure  was  passed  between  London  and 
1  aris  in  historical  studies,  and  at  this  time  he  made 
tiic  aciiuaintance  of  such  eminent  historians  as  Gui- 
ot,  Jlignet.  Lamartineand  DeTocqucville.    During 
his  period  he  was  elected  a  corresponding  member 
of  the  French  Institute,  and  of  the  Royal  Academy 
of  History  at  Berlin,  and  in  1849  the   L'niversity  of 
Oxford  conferred  upon  him  the  degree  of  D.C.  L. 
On  his  return  to  America,    Mr.  Bancroft  settled  in 
New  York  city,  and  at  the  same  time  purchased  an 
estate  at  Newport,  R.   I. 


close  of  the  war  of  the  revolution,  appeared  in  1874. 
During  the  intervening  period  he  tilled  diplomatic 
positions  in  Berlin,  at  tir.st  being  minister  to  Prussia; 
then,  in  1868,  to  the  North  German  Confederation, 
and  finally,  after  the  Franco-German  war,  being  ac- 
credited to  the  German  Empire.  While  in  Berlin, 
he  succeeded  in  concluding  important  treaties  bear- 
ing on  naturalization,  and  was  able  also  to  devote 
considerable  time  to  the  study  of  authorities,  both  in 
England  and  Germany,  having  reference  to  his  im- 
portant historical  labors.  On  returning  to  the  United 
States,  in  1874,  Mr.  Bancroft  settled  in  Washington, 
D.  C,  where  he  continued  to  reside  during  the  win- 
ter throughout  the  remainder  of  his  life;  while 
spending  the  sununcrs  in  Newport.  In  1882  he  pub- 
lished volumes  eleven  and  twelve  of  his  great  work 
under  the  title  "History  of  the  Formation  of  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States."  But  during  the 
progress  of  this  work  Mr.  Bancroft  frequently 
brought  o\it  revised  editions  of  certain  parts  of  it, 
and  in  1876  publi.shed  an  edition  which  was  both 
revised  and  conden.sed  in  six  duoilecimo  volumes. 
The  last  revisctl  edition  of  the  wliole  work  appeared 
in  188.5.  The  latter  years  of  Jlr.  Bancroft's  life 
were  singularly  felicitous.  He  was  held  in  high  re- 
spect  by  liis  fellow-countrymen,    and   by  men  of 


for  a  great  portion  of  his  time  his  hahilual  hom 
There,  in  an  old  roomy  house,  facing  I5ellevue  av- 
enue, surrounded  by  grand  old  trees,  and  in  summer 
fragrant  with  the  perfume  of  roses,  much  of  his  later 
work  on  his  history  was  done.  Mr.  Bancroft  devot- 
ed five  years  to  the  period  between  1748  and  1774, 
and  it  was  not  until  1858  that  he  published  his  first 


position  and  prominence  among  all  civilized  nations. 
He  enjoyed  good  health,  which  was  due,  doubtless, 
in  no  small  measure,  to  the  habit  of  equestrianism, 
which  he  kept  up  until  he  had  long  passed  the  age 
of  three  score  and  ten.  Mr.  Bancroft  was  a  member 
of  the  Unitarian  church,  and,  while  never  an  en- 
thusiast upon  religious  questions,  was  always  deeply 
interested  in  ethics  and  in  nK)ral  philosophy.  He 
was  married  to  the  widow  of  Alexander  Bliss,  of 
Sprinefield,  Mass.,  once  the  law  partner  of  Daniel 

Webster.     They  had  no  children,  but  the  children 

which  tlicreafler  became    of  his  wife  by  lier  former  marriage  formed  a  part  of 


his  household.  One  of  Mr.  Bancroft's  sisters  was  the 
wife  of  John  Davis,  who  was  for  several  terms  gov- 
ernor of  Ma.ssachusetts.  Her  son,  J.  C.  Bancroft 
Davis,  was  assistant  secretary  of  .state  under  Hamil- 
ton Fish  in  the  administration  of  Gen.  Grant,  and 
succeeded  Jlr.  Bancroft  as  minister  at  Berlin.  In 
the  fall  of  1878  Jlr.  Bancroft  met  with  an  accident. 


volume  devoted  to  the  actual  history  of  the  revolu-    by  being  thrown  from  his  carriage  at  Newport,  and 


tion,  which  is  volume  seven  of  the  entire  work,  the 
eighth  volume  being  published  in  1860.  During  the 
next  six  years  Mr.  Bancroft  did  no  work  on  his  His- 
tory, but  rested  from  his  labors,  only  occasionally 
appearing  in  public  to  deliver  an  address  before  one 
of  the  historical  societies  of  the  country,  of  which, 
as  well  as  of  the  leading  scientific  and  literary  socie- 
ties of  the  principal  capitals  of  Europe,  he'  was  a 
member.  He  was  also  for  a  lime  president  of  the 
American  Geographical  Societ)'.  The  ninth  volume 
of  Mr.  Bancroft's  History  was  published  in  1866, 
and   the  tenth  volume,   which  came  down  to   the 


severely  injured.  To  the  surprise  of  his  friends,  he 
entirely  recovered  from  this  accident,  and  was  not 
only  able  to  resume  his  literary  work  and  associa- 
tions, but  to  take  his  daily  horseback  ride,  and  the 
brisk  walk  of  a  mile  or  two,  which  u.sually  followed 
it.  At  the  last,  the  infirmities  natural  to  his  extreme 
age  caused  throuirhout  the  country  the  expectation 
that  Mr.  Bancroft's  life  term  was  liable  to  expire  at 
any  moment;  and  for  several  weeks  the  announce- 
ment of  his  death  was  constantly  expected.  He  died 
in  Washington,  quietly  and  peacefully,  on  Jan.  17, 
1891. 
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LOWELL,  James  Bussell,  poet  qdcI  diploma- 
tist, was  born  at  Cambridge,  Mass..  Feb.  23,  1819. 
He  was  descended  from  a  long  line  of  worthy  ances- 
tors and  was  reared  amidst  circumstances  tlie  most 
favorable  for  the  development  of  intellectual  power 
and  a  high  manhood.  His  first  American  ancestor 
was  Percival  Lowell,  who  emigrated  from  Worces- 
tershire, Eng.,  and  settled  at  Newbury,  Mass.,  in 
1639,  and  who  has  had  as  descend- 
ants men  eminent  in  every  sphere 
of  New  England  life,amoug  whom 
may  be  mentioned  John  Lowell, 
the"  distinguished  jurist,  who,  in 
1780,  introduced  into  the  constitu- 
tion of  Mas,sachusetts  the  clause 
abolishing  slavery  in  that  state, 
and  subsequently,  for  a  number  of 
years,  was  U.  S.  justice  for  the  dis- 
trict which  then  included  JIaine, 
New  Hampshire,  Massachusetts 
^  and  Rhode  Island;  another  John 
Lowell  was  an  eminent  lawyer 
and  political  writer  in  the  period 
of  the  second  war  with  England; 
/  /y      ,f/i  Francis  Cabot  Lowell  was  a  promi- 

MtiK:^  '^^"^  merchant,  who  introduced  tlie 

-*-    '^^s-^  manufacture  of  cotton  goods  into 

this  country ,  and  whose  monument, 
erected  since  his  death,  is  in  the 
populous  city  of  Lowell,  Mass;  and  his  son,  Jolm.  also 
a  merchant,  founded  the  Lowell  lu.stitute  of  Boston, 
which  for  fifty  years  has  sustained  animal  courses  of 
lectures  on  science,  literature  and  kindred  subjects, the 
most  distinguished  in  this  country.  James  Russell's 
grandfather  was  John  Lowell,  the  eminent  jurist;  his 
father  was  Charles  Lowell,  who,  from  isoii  until  his 
death  in  1861,  was  settled  over  the  Unitarian  cliurch 
in  Boston,  of  wliich  Dr.  Cyrus  A.  Bartol  is  now  (1892) 
the  pastor.  He  was  a'  man  of  cultivated  taste 
and  respectable  learning,  but  more  distiuguislied  for 
the  sweetness  and  benignity  of  his  character  than  for 
profound  scholarship.  Soon  after  his  settlement  in 
the  ministry  he  married  a  davighter  of  Com.  Robert 
T.  Spence  of  the  U.  S.  navy,  a  highly  gifted  lady, 
acquainted  with  several  languages,  familiar  with  all 
the  old  English  songs  and  ballads — which  she  was  in 


the  habit  of  repeating  to  her  children — and,  though 
never  a  writer  of  verse,  essentially  a  poetess.  It  was 
from  this  lady  that  her  sou  inherited  his  poetical 
genius,  for  though  in  his  father's  family  there  had 
been  several  of  distinguished  ability  in  alfairs,  there 
had  been  none  who  had  sliown  any  special  aptitude 
for  literature.  Charles  Lowell  took  liis  young  wife 
to  a  fine  estate  in  the  outskirts  of  Cambridge,  called 


Elmwood.  It  was  an  old  colonial  mansion,  looking 
out  upon  the  Charles  river,  and  surroimded  by  about 
seven  acres  of  lawn  and  garden,  interspersed  with 
shrubbery,  and  dotted  here  and  there  by  stately  elms 
and  pines,  among  which  are  now  many  of  the  "excel- 
lent clergyman's  own  planting.  There  James  Rus- 
sell Lowell  was  born,  and  there  he  grew  up  under 
the  guidance  of  this  admirable  father  and  mother,  in 
intercourse  with  the  most  cultivated  society  this 
country  has  yet  produced,  and  in  daily  companion- 
ship with  an  older  brother  and  sister  who  had  inher- 
ited a  like  genius  with  himself,  and  who,  had  their 
minds  not  been  directed  to  other  pursuits,  might 
have  attained  a  like  eminence.  It  is  not  strange  that, 
planted  in  such  a  soil,  and  fed  by  such  influences, 
his  inherited  genius  flowered  out  to  be  the  finest  e.x- 
pressiou  of  purely  American  thought  and  culture  that 
has  been  seen  in  this  century.  He  does  not  sound 
the  organ  notes  of  Whittier,  nor  sing  the  household 
songs  of  Longfellow,  nor  has  he  the  seer-like  vision 
of  Emerson,  but  more  fully  than  all  these  does  he 
embody  the  critical  thought,  virile  strength,  and 
soaring  imagination  of  the  America  of  to-day.  He 
has  laid  his  ear  to  the  great  heart  of  the  time,  and 
has  echoed  its  pulsations  in  words  that  are  the  lieart- 
beals  of  more  than  sixty  millions.  His  first  tuition 
was  at  a  jirivate  school,  and  entering  Harvard 
in  his  sixteenth  year  he  was  graduated  wlien  not 
yet  twenty.  But  he  was  not  an  indu.strious  stu- 
dent, and  at  the  very  time  he  was  to  have  delivered 
the  class  poem  he  was  under  discipline  for  inatten- 
tion to  his  te.xt-books.  He  edited  "  Harvardiana  " 
during  his  last  year  in  college,  in  which  he  may  pos- 
sibly have  inserted  some  poems,  but  his  first  known 
published  literary  composition  was  his  class  poem, 
written  while  he  was  rusticating  at  Concord.  Mass. 
While  there  he  made  tlie  acquaintauce  of  Emerson, 
which  soon  developed  into  a  friendship  that  only 
terminated  with  the  death  of  tlie  elder  man.  Lowell 
was  quick  to  see  the  humorous  side  of  the  social 
movements  of  the  day,  and  in  his  class  poem,  which 
sparkles  with  wit.  he  attacked  the  abolitionists,  Car- 
lyle.  Emerson,  and  the  transcendentalists.  He  then 
entered  the  Harvard  Law  School,  and  was  graduated 
and  admitted  to  the  bar  of  Boston  two  years  later 
at  tlie  age  of  twenty-one.  He  attempted  to  prac- 
tice law,  but  either  clients  did  not  come  to  him,  or  he 
did  not  go  to  them,  for  at  the  end  of  a  year  he  aban- 
doned tlie  law  and  betook  himself  definitely  to  litera- 
ture. A  story  dealing  with  the  practice  of  his  pro- 
fession, entitled  "  My  First  Client,"  gives  an  amusing 
account  of  this  part  of  his  life.  In  taking  up  litera- 
ture he  seems  to  have  beeu  influenced  b_v  a  young 
woman  to  whom  he  had  become  attached,  and  who 
subsequently  became  his  wife — ]Miss  Maria  White,  of 
Watertown.  She  was  a  person  of  great  beauty  of 
mind  and  character,  and  herself  a  poet  of  tender  sen- 
timent and  much  delicacy  of  feeling.  Her  lines, 
"We  wreathed  about  our  darling's  head 
The  morning-glory  bright," 
have,  we  think,  been  includeil  in  every  collection  of 
American  jioetry  wliicli  has  appeared  since  their  first 
publication  in  iSo.").  3Ir.  Lowell's  first  volume  of 
poems,  "A  Year's  Life."  publi-shed  in  1841,  was  ded- 
icated to  this  lady  under  the  name  of  "  Una."  She 
inspired  this  volume,  and  there  can  be  no  question 
that  she  gave  direction  to  his  genius  when,  between 
1846  and  1848,  he  entered  the  lists  against  slavery 
and  all  forms  of  cant,  hypocrisy,  and  jiolilical  cor- 
ruplion,  in  that  incomparable  satire,  the  first  series 
of  the  "Biglow  Papers."  His  first  volume  had  been 
scarcely  indigenous  —  it  was  a  mere,  trying  of  his 
wings;  in  his  later  ones;  "A  Legend  of  Brittany," 
and  the  "Vision  of  SirLaunfal."he  reached  a  height 
which  led  Poe  to  class  him  among  the  first  of  Amer- 
ican poets;  but  in  the  "Biglow  Papers,"  which  tii-st 
appeared  in  the  columns  of  the  Boston  "Courier," 
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beginning  in  June,  1846,  he  became  the  poet  of 
the  time,  piercing  to  the  quicli  its  petrified  follies 
and  embodied  wrongs,  and  displaying  the  invent- 
ive genius  of  an  original  mind,  with  infinitely  var- 
ious resources,  working  neither  for  pay  nor  for 
praise,  but  enlisted  for  humanity.  These  papers  had 
a  moral  influence  which  it  is  hard  to  appreciate  now. 
They  were  a  prophetic  warning  of  the  coming  con- 
test "between  freedom  and  slavery,  and  they  uttered 
a  stern  defiance  that  ran  through  the  North,  and 
nerved  it  for  the  mighty  conflict.  They  revealed 
Lowell  to  himself,  as  well  as  to  the  world.  "  I  f ( lund, " 
he  .said,  "  that  I  held  in  my  hand  a  weajiou.  instead 
of  a  fencing-stick  as  I  had  supposed."  Prior  to  this 
time  he  had  edited  a  couple  of  unsuccessful  maga- 
zines— too  good  for  their  time,  and  so  dying  young — 
and  soon  after  the  publication  of  the  "  Biglow  Pa- 
pers" he  became  one  of  the  editors  of  the  "Anti- 
Slavery  Standard,"  and  about  the  same  time  pub- 
lished "his  amusing  satire,  "A  Fable  for  Critics." 
The  greater  part  of  the  years  1851  and  18o'3  he  spent 
in  Europe,  and  on  his  return  he  wrote  occasional 
papers  —  including  "A  Moosehead  Journal" — for 
"Putnam's  Montlily."  The  most  important  results 
of  his  European  travels  were  his  essays  on  Italian 
art  and  literature,  and  the  eminence  to  which  he 
afterward  attained  as  interpreter  of  Dante,  becom- 
ing, also,  a  leading  authority  in  old  French  and 
Provencal  poetry.  Aliout  a  year  after  his  return 
to  this  country,  his  wife,  to  whom  he  was  devot(!dly 
attached,  died,  and  for  some  time  thereafter  he  did 
no  literary  work;  but  in  1855  he  accepted  the  posi- 
tion of  professor  of  modern  languages  and  literature 
in  Harvard  University,  made  vacant  by  the  resigna- 
tion of  Henry  W.  Longfellow.  This  position  helield 
for  twenty  years,  meanwhile  being  from  185SI  to 
18t)'3  the  editor  of  the  "Atlantic  Monthly,"  and  from 
1803  to  1872  joint  editor  with  Charles  Eliot  Norton, 
of  the  "North  American  Review."  During  his  ed- 
itorship of  the  "Atlantic  "  his  position  gave  him  the 
platform,  and  the  increasing  anti-slavery  sentiment 
of  the  North  gave  him  tlie  audience,  for  a  great  deal 
of  vigorous  political  writing,  which  at  once  took 
rank,  and  will  probably  continue  to  be  regarded  as 
the  best  work  of  its  kind  yet  done  in  this  country, 
although  his  lectures  on  the  poets,  delivered  before 
the  Lowell  Institute,  and  his  essays  on  Italian  art  and 
literature,  had  already  established  his  reputation  as 
a  prose  writer.  Mr.  Lowell's  ardent  Unionism  led 
to  a  second  series  of  the  "Biglow  Papers"  at  the 
outbreak  of  the  civil  war,  and  great  as  was  his  pop- 
ularity before,  he  now  became,  next  to  Whittier,  the 
one  who  voiced  the  sentiments  of  the  people  of  the 
North.  These  papers,  which  appeared  in  the  "At- 
lantic Monthly,"  lashed  the  disunionists  at  home 
and  their  foreign  .sympathizers,  and  struck  a  respon- 
sive chord  in  the  hearts  of  the  people.  These  papers 
were  afterward  gathered  into  a  vohmie  and  issued 
in  1867.  The  degrees  of  D.  C.  L.  and  LL.  D.  were 
conferred  upon  him  by  Oxford  and  Cambridge 
while  he  was  abroad  in  1872-74.  After  resign- 
ing his  professorship  at  Harvard  in  1875,  he  was 
appointed  minister  to  Spain  by  President  Hayes, 
and  in  1880  was  transferred  to  the  same  jiost  in 
London,  which  he  continued  to  liold  until  a  change 
of  administration  in  1885.  'While  in  England  he 
delivered  several  public  addresses,  which  have  .since 
(1887)  been  published  in  this  country,  under  the  title 
of  "  Democracy,  and  Other  Addresses,"  and  he 
was  also  elected  rector  of  the  University  of  St.  An- 
drews, Glasgow,  an  unusual  honor  to  be  conferred 
on  a  foreigner.  Mr.  Lowell's  health  was  never  good 
after  his  return  from  the  Court  of  St.  James  in  1885, 
and,  except  for  a  brief  vi.sit  in  1887  to  his  old  haunts 
in  England,  he  became  a  fixture  either  at  the  be- 
beloved  Elmwood,  his  birthplace,  or  at  his  other 
Massachusetts    home,    Deerfoot  Farm.      Although 


toward  his  last  days  his  physician  forbade  him 
to  indulge  in  the  long  walks  and  drives  which 
had  been  a  constant  pleasure  and  a  never-failing 
source  of  inspiration  for  his  verses,  he  was  never 
separated  from  tlie  companionship  of  his  books, 
which,  if  possible,  were  even  dearer  to  him  than  in 
his  youth.  Mr.  Lowell  won  a  place  equally  high  as  a 
prose  writer  and  as  a  poet,  and  in  the  capacity  of 
critic  no  American  could  be  compared  with  him 
except,  perhaps,  Edmund  C.  Stedman.  The  leading 
trait  which  characterizes  both  his  prose  and  his  po- 
etry is  moral  nobility,  both  of  mind  and  character, 
and  this  trait  is,  in  his  criticisms,  combined  with 
an  acuteness,  a  keen  insight,  that  sees  into  the 
very  heart  of  an  author,  and  grasps  at  once  his  essen- 
tial and  main  purpose.  It  is  generally  supposed  that 
the  poetical  and  critical  faculties  are  antagonistic, 
and  that,  if  combined,  one  impairs  the  power  of  the 
other.  But  in  Mr.  Lowell  the  opjiosite  appeared  to 
be  true.  His  poetical  power  lends  sympathy  to  his 
critical  writings;  his  critical  acumen  gives  .stiength 
to  Iiis  poetry.  But  it  is  imdoubtedl}^  by  his  poetry 
that  he  will  be  longest  remembered,  for  he  has  writ- 


ten lines  that  have  gone  into  the  speech  of  the  people, 
and  will  last  as  long  as  our  language.  Who  does  not 
recall : 

"What  is  so  rare  as  a  day  in  June? 

Then,  if  ever,  come  perfect  days; 
Then  Heaven  tries  the  earth,  if  it  be  in  tune, 
And  over  it  softly  her  warm  ear  lays." 

"Before  man  made  us  citizens,  great  Nature  made 
us  men." 

"Truth  forever  on  the  scaffold.  Wrong  forever  on 
the  throne." 

"  Earth's  noblest  thing,  a  woman  perfected." 
"  'Tis  heaven  alone  that  is  given  away; 
'Tis  only  God  may  be  had  for  the  asking." 

These,  and  thoughts  like  these,  which  are  scat- 
tered all  tbro\igh  his  verse,  will  cause  that  verse  to 
live  when  tlie  great  mass  of  our  literature  is  forgot- 
ten. In  1892  Ins  essays  on  the  English  poets  of  the 
eighteenth  century, which  had  appeared  in  the  pages 
of  the  magazines  or  as  prefaces,  were  gathered  into 
a  volume.  In  these  writings  is  to  be  found,  in  large 
proportion,  the  habit  of  thought — now  practical, 
now  profound — which  especially  distinguished  his 
later  works.  At  his  deatli  England  joined  America 
in  mourning  the  loss  of  one  who  had  more  firmly 
cemented  the  union  between  the  two  nations,  and 
memorial  services  were  held  in  Westminster  Abbey. 
Mr.  Lowell  died  on  Aug.  13,  1891,  and  two  days 
later  the  funeral  services  were  held  at  the  Appleton 
chapel  of  Harvard  University,  Cambridge.  Mass., 
the  burial  being  in  Mt.  Auburn  cemetery,  in  a  spot 
ch(  )sen  by  himself.  A  full  bibliography  may  be  found 
in  the  ""Literary  World"  for  June  37,  1880;  F.  H. 
Underwood's  biographical  .sketch  published  in  1883, 
and  Stedman's  "American  Poets"  may  be  consulted. 
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CHILDS,  George  William,  publisber,  journal- 
ist aud  philauthropist,  was"  born  in  Baltimore,  Md., 
May  12,  1IS39.  He  obtained  his  early  eduealion  in 
private  schools,  and  during  his  summer  vacations 
was  employed  as  errand  boy  in  a  book  store  at  $2 
per  week  in  which  position  he  showed  remarkable 
aptitude  for  business.  In  1842  he  entered  the  United 
States  navy  as  an  apprentice  on  board  the  ship 
Penns}'lvania,  but  remained  in  the  service  only  fif- 
teen months.  In  1844  he  removed  to  Piiiladelphia, 
with  no  resouices  but  a  fertile 
brain,  undaunted  courage,  and  in- 
defatigable energy.  Obtaining  a 
position  in  a  book  store  kept  by 
Peter  Thomson,  he  worked  dili- 
gently and  faitlifully  for  the  inter- 
ests of  his  emplo_ver,  who  .soon  ad- 
vanced him  to  a  place  requiring 
judgment  and  tact.  Wlien  lie  was 
but  sixteen  he  attended  the  great 
trade  sales  in  New  York  and  Bos- 
ton, where  he  piux-hased  whole  edi- 
tions at  a  time.  When  he  was 
eighteen  he  had  saved  a  few  hiui- 
dred  dollars,  and  with  this,  aided 
by  his  experience,  he  began  busi- 
ness for  himself  in  a  small  room 
at  Third  and  Cliestuut  streets, 
Philadelphia,  in  the  old  Ledger 
Building.  In  18.50  he  became  a 
member  of  the  publishing  firm  of  R.  E.  Peterson  & 
Co.,  which  soon  afterward  was  changed  to  Cliilds  & 
Peterson.  The  business  of  this  house  prospered,  and 
one  of  their  first  publications.  Peterson's  "  Familiar 
Science,"  young  Childs  pushed  into  a  circulation  of 
200,000  copies.  Dr.  Kane's  "Arctic  Explorations" 
they  put  forth  in  splendid  style  and  it  paid  a  profit 
to  the  author  of  $70,000.  Brownlow's  book  paid 
the  Tennesseean  a  premium  of  $1.5,000.  Fletcher's 
" Brazil, "Bouvier's  "  Law  Dictionary,"  Sharswood's 
"Blackstone's Commentaries, "Lo.ssing's  "Civil  War" 
each  had  an  extended  sale  and  greatly  increased  the 
profits  of  the  firm.  They  also  published  Dr.  Alli- 
bone's  celebrated  "  Dictionary  of  English  and  Amer- 
ican Authors,"  which  was  dedicated  to  jNIr.  Childs 
•who  was  then  recognized  as  a  young  man  of  remark- 
able business  tact  and  sagacity.  After  completing  a 
very  successful  career  as  book  publisher,  Jlr.  Childs 
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on  Dec.  .5,  1864.  purchased  the  "Public  Ledger"  of 
Philadelphia.  The  paper  had  been  establislied  in 
1836  by  three  journeyman  printers  from  Baltimore, 
but  up  to  the  time  of  its  purchase  by  its  present 
owner,  had  not  risen  to  the  position  of  an  influential 
journal,  and  was  not  then  on  a  paying  basis.  The 
faculty  of  the  proprietor  of  detecting  the  public 
tastes  and  supplying  the  public  wants  was  at  once 
brought  into  requisition.  His  paper,  taking  the  right 
side  of  every  question,  rapidly  rose  to  a  great  circu- 


lation and  to  a  commanding  position  in  journalism. 
The  "Ledger"  assumed  an  exceptionally  high  tone; 
every  improper  feature  in  advertising  or  in  news 
was  excluded  from  its  columns;  a  spirit  of  fairness 
and  justice  was  made  to  breathe  throughout  its  re- 
ports and  opinions  of  men  and  things;  no  expendi- 
ture was  withheld  in  enhancing  its  value  as  a  trust- 
worthy family  newspaper  and  a  welcome  fireside 
visitor.  Mr.  Childs  gave  to  his  paper  the  closest  atten- 
tion and  his  great  enterprise  has  since  moved  like 
clock-work  under  his  constant  supervision  and  con- 
trol, gradually  increasing  in  popularity  and  influence 
until  it  lias  become  one  of  the  most  valuable  journal- 
istic properties  in  the  United  States,  netting  a  princely 


revenue  to  its  proprietor.  The  present  elegant  Ledger 
building,  at  Sixth  and  Chestnut  streets,  was  formally 
opened  .Time  20,  1867,  and  the  ceremonies  were  fol- 
lowed by  a  banquet  attended  by  many  distinguished 
people  from  various  sections  of  this  country.  All 
of  his  em])loyees  are  paid  good  salaries,  and  in  addi- 
tion Jlr.  Childs  makes  them  a  handsome  Christmas 
present  every  year.  The  Typographical  Union  in 
1878,  owing  to  the  depressed  condition  of  every 
branch  of  business,  voluntarily  reduced  the  price  of 
composition,  but  Mr.  Childs,  on  receiving  notice  of 
the  reduced  rates,  declined  to  take  advantage  of  the 
reduction  and  continued  to  pay  his  compositors  the 
wages  they  had  previously  been  receiving,  thereby 
involving  an  extra  outlay  of  thousands  of  dollars  a 
year.  It  has  always  been  his  pride  to  assist  all  the 
men  of  family  in  his  employment,  and  not  only  says 
that  he  wishes  them  all  to  own  their  own  homes, 
but  in  many  instances  has  advanced  money  to  help 
them  build  their  own  dwellings.  Besides  having 
won  a  brilliant  reputation  as  a  publisher  and  journal- 
ist, Mr.  Childs  is  known  the  world  over  for  his  un- 
ostentatious philaulhiop}'.  The  wealth  which  he 
has  accumulated  has  been  dispensed  with  great  lib- 
cralit}'.  When  he  began  life  his  only  resources  were 
industry,  perseverance  and  a  stout  heart.  With 
these  qualities  he  has  become  the  living  illustration 
of  that  noble  characteristic  so  rare  among  men  of 
affluence,  the  accumulation  of  riches  not  for  him- 
self alone,  but  to  make  others  happy  during  and 
after  his  life.  This  is  his  best  eulogy:  it  lives  and  it 
lasts  and  teaches  a  noble  lesson.  He  has  thus  plant- 
ed himself  in  the  human  heart  and  has  laid  the 
foundation  of  his  monument  upon  universal  benevo- 
lence. He  coins  fortune  like  a  niiigician  and  spends 
it  like  a  man  of  heart.  Both  personally  and  in  his 
journal  he  has  manifested  great  interest  in  every 
thing  which  has  affected  the  city  of  Philadelphia 
and  the  welfare  of  her  people.  He  was  among  the 
foremost  to  secure  Fairmount  Park,  one  of  the  orig- 
inators of,  and  a  large  contributor  to,  the  Zoological 
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Garden,  the  Penusylvania  IMiiscum,  and  tlie  School 
of  luiluslrial  Arts  of  Philadelphia.  He  presented 
to  the  Typographical  Society  a  large  burial  lot  in 
Woodland  Cemetery,  has  given  freely  of  his  means 
to  many  charitable  institutions,  has  sent  inmates  of 
these  on  pleasure  excursions  during  the  hot  weather, 
and  he  regularly  celebrates  the  4th  of  July  and 
t'hrislmas  by  a  bancjiiet  to  newsboys  and  bootblacUs. 
Mr.  Childs's  philantliropy  is  not  contined  to  his  own 
citj-  and  country.  The  public  drinking  fountain  at 
Stratford-upon-Avon  was  erected  by  him  in  1887,  as 
a  memorial  to  Shakespeare,  and  he  placed  in  West- 
minster Abbey  a  memorial  window  to  the  poets  Her- 
bert and  C'owper  in  1877,  and  one  in  St.  Margaret's 
church,  Westminster,  as  a  memorial  to  Milton  in 
1888.  He  gave  to  the  Church  of  St.  Thomas,  Win- 
chester, a  reredos  in  memory  of  Bishops  Launcelot, 
Andrews  and  Ken,  ai\d  was  tlie  largest  contributor 
to  the  memorial  window  for  tlie  poet  Thomas  Moore 
in  the  church  of  Bromham,  Kiig.  He  also  erected 
monuments  to  the  memory  of  Edgar  Allan  Poe  and 
Leigh  Hunt.  His  habits  arc  simple,  y(^t  his  elegant 
residence  in  Philailelpliia  is  a  gem  briglit  with  ex- 
quisite decoration  and  rich  in  every  variety  of  art. 
A  few  years  ago  he  erected  a  lieaullful  country 
home  a  short  distance  outside  of  I'hila(lcl]ihia  near 
Bryn  Mawr,  and  gave  it  the  historic  name  of  Woo- 
ton,  which  is  shown  in  the  accompanying  engraving. 
He  also  owns  a  handsome  cottage  at  Long  Branch. 
With  unbounded  hospitality  he  has  entertained 
more  distinguished  |)co])li'  from  all  over  Ihc  world 
than  anv  man  in  this  country.     In  WS.j  Mr.  Childs 
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published  "Some  Recollections  of  Gen.  Grant,"  a 
valuable  acquisition  to  the  bibliography  of  the  great 
soldier  who  was  his  personal  friend  and  associate  for 
many  years.  In  1890  a  volume  of  his  own  "Recol- 
lections" was  issued.  This  work  is  rich  with  remi- 
niscences of  famous  persons,  accounts  of  exceedingly 
interesting  possessions  and  delightful  occasions. 

BSEXEIi,  Anthony  Joseph,  banker,  was 
born  in  Philadcl|ihia  in  182G.  Francis  Martin  Drex- 
el,  his  father,  who  founded  the  large  financial  insti- 
tution of  whicli  his  distinguished  son  is  now  the 
head,  was  a  native  of  Dornbirn,  Austrian  Tyrol, 
born  in  1793.  He  studied  languages  and  the"  tine 
arts  at  an  institution  in  Turin,  and  on  his  return 
home  in  1809  found  his  country  invaded  by  the 
French.  To  escape  conscription  he  went  to  Switzer- 
land and  subsequently  to  Paris.  Upon  his  return  to 
Tyrol  iu  1813  he  found  the  conscription  still  in  force 
and  he  went  to  Berlin  to  continue  his  studies  in 
painting.  In  1817  he  came  to  America  and  settled 
in  Philadelphia.  A  few  years  later  he  went  to  Peru 
and  Chili,  where  he  executed  some  fine  portrait 
paintings  of  notable  persons,  including  Gen.  Bolivar, 


with  whom  he  was  on  terms  of  intimate  friend.ship. 
After  spending  considerable  time  iu  Mexico,  he  re- 
turned to  Philadelphia  and  engaged  in  the  banking 
bu.siness.  In  1837  he  founded  the  banking  house  of 
Drexel  ife  C'o.,  which  grew  to  be  a  large  and  pros- 
perous institution  with  the  highest  credit  during  his 
lifetime.  After  his  death  in  1868  he  was  succeeded 
by  his  two  sons,  Antliony  .1.  and  the  late  Francis  A. 
Drexel,  under  whose  management  the  banking 
house  became  one  of  the  largest  and 
most  successful  enterprises  of  its 
kind  in  America.  The  New  York 
hou.se  of  Drexel,  Jlorgan  &  Co.  dates 
back  to  1850,  and  the  Paris  house 
of  Drexel,  Harjcs  ifc  C,'o.  was  found- 
ed in  1867.  Mi-.  Anthony  .1.  Drexel 
entered  the  bank  when  he  was  thir- 
tc^en,  before  he  was  through  with 
his  studies  in  school.  Since  then 
the  history  of  the  banking  business 
of  whicli  he  is  the  head,  is  the  his- 
tory of  his  life.  Its  growth,  its  pros- 
perity, wide  influence,  and  the  ex- 
tent of  its  oiieratiniis  are  laigcly  due 
to  his  directing  hand.  Tlie  Drexel 
houses  are  money-furnishing  estab- 
lishments, tlieirpriucipal  transactions 
being  to  supply  capital  for  individual 
and  corporate  enterprises  or  needs, 
for  government  use,  national,  state  and  munici]ial, 
and  for  times  of  public  emergency.  In  all  such  ne- 
gotiations, especially  those  of  a  large  or  a  jiublic  nat- 
ure, Mr.  Anthony  .1.  Drexel  has  a  (piick  and  intu- 
itive percejition,  his  mind  taking  in  all  the  prominent 
bearings  of  the  pro|iosition  at  once,  and  enabling 
him  to  decide  promjnly  what  ought  or  what  ought 
not  to  be  done.  In  all  his  bu.sine.ss  operations  he 
takes  notice  not  only  of  the  interests  of  his  own 
banks,  but  shows  just  aii<l  generous  regard  for  the 
interests  of  the  client  and  for  the  public  also,  when- 
ever the  negotiation  has  its  public  .side.  If  it  is  an 
nccasiiin  when  solvent  business  men  or  fiduciary  in- 
stitutions are  hard  pres.sed,  or  might  be  compelled  to 
suspend  or  break,  owing  to  panic  in  the  moni^y  mar- 
ket, the  means  are  furnishecl  to  save  the  institutions 
from  breaking  or  discredit.  Mr.  Drexel  has  many 
times  done  this  under  all  sorts  of  circumstances 
from  the  humblest  to  those  involving  safety  or  ruin 
to  very  large  corporations,  where,  if  the  relief  had 
not  been  extended,  there  would  have  been  peril  or 
wide-spread  disaster.  For  all  such  matters  he  has 
strong  insight,  the  broadest  view  and  the  quickest 
decision.  The  Dre.xel  banking  houses  have  supplied 
and  jilaced  hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars  in  gov- 
ernment, corporation,  railroad  and  other  loans  and 
securities.  These  securities  are  placed  for  invest- 
ment. They  do  not  have  dealings  with  speculative 
bonds  or  stocks,  but  engage  only  in  .sound  and  sure 
transactions.  The  reputation  of  these  banking  houses 
for  fair  dealing  has  always  been  tuaiutained  on  the 
highest  plane.  At  the  opening  of  the  Franco-Prus- 
sian war  in  1870.  a  large  number  of  travelers  and 
tourists  having  Drexel  letters  of  credit  weie  in  Ger- 
many, Switzerland,  France  or  elsewhere  on  the  con- 
tinent. They  were  cut  off  from  communication  and 
were  compelled  to  remain  where  they  were,  because 
the  railways  and  telegraphs  were  seized  for  exclusive 
government  u.se.  In  this  emergency  the  Paris  house 
of  Drexel,  Harjes  &  C'o.  directed  a  large  amount  of 
gold  to  be  sent  to  Geneva  and  other  places  on  the 
continent  to  protect  their  letters  of  credit,  and  au- 
thorize the  holders  of  them,  wherever  they  were,  to 
draw  through  the  local  hanks,  in  francs,  sterling, 
marks  or  dollars,  as  would  be  most  available  for 
them.  This  gave  instant  relief  to  the  holders  of  the 
letters  of  credit  and  won  the  highest  praise  for  the 
business  methods  of  the  Drexels.     The  entire  history 
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of  these  famous  financial  institutions  has  been  one  of 
continued  prosperity  and  success.  Tlie  loans,  cred- 
its, and  other  transactiuus  of  the  Drexel  houses,  for 
the  past  third  of  a  century  have  extended  all  over 
the  commercial  world.  The  liigh  personal  cliaracter 
of  Mr.  Drexel,  who  possesses  manj'  estimable  traits, 
has  won  for  him  the  friendship  and  esteem  of  all 
people  of  liis  native  city.  He  is  interested  in  all 
measures  intended  to  promote  the  public  good,  and 
has  given  liberally  of  his  vast  means  to  assist  and 
support  numerous  charitable  and  benevolent  ]iroj- 
ects.  The  Dre.xel  Institute  in  Philadelphia,  which 
he  recently  founded  and  heavily  endoAved,  has  al- 
ready achieved  a  wide  reputation.  It  has  depart- 
ments of  arts,  science,  mechanical  arts  and  domestic 
economj',  and  is  an  institution  whose  object  is  to 
furnish  means  of  opening  better  and  wider  avenues 
of  employment  to  young  men  and  women.  To  this 
institution  his  distinguished  personal  friend  and 
companion,  George  AV'.  Childs,  with  his  character- 
istic generosity,  has  presented  almost  his  entire  col- 
lection of  rare  prints,  manuscripts,  valuable  relics 
and  autographs.  It  is  probably  the  finest  collection 
of  its  kind  in  America,  and  is  estimated  to  be  worth 
$100,000. 

BOXJDINOT,  Ellas,  first  president  of  the  Amer- 
ican Bible  Society,  was  born  in  Philadelphia,  Pa., 
May  2,  1740.  His  great-grandfather,  a  French 
Huguenot,  came  over  to  this  coimtiy  after  the  revo- 
cation of  the  Edict  of  Nantes. 
This  ancestor's  name  was  Elias, 
as  was  also  his  grandson,  the  father 
of  the  subject  of  this  sketch;  he 
died  in  ITTO.  having  married  Cath- 
erine Willianis.wlio  was  of  Welsh 
origin.  Their  .son  Elias  received 
a  common-school  and  then  a  clas- 
sical education,  and  entered  the 
law  office  of  Richard  Stockton, 
whiise  eldest  sister  he  married. 
He  was  admitted  to  practice  at 
the  bar  in  New  Jersey,  and  rapid- 
ly rose  to  distinction.  From  the 
beginning  of  the  troubles  between 
thecolony  and  the  mother-country, 
Mr.  Boudiiiot  was  an  ardent  patri- 
ot. In  1777  he  was  appointed  by 
congress  commissary-general  of 
prisons,  and  in  the  same  year  was 
elected  delegate  to  the  Continental 
congre.ss,  becoming  president  of  that  body  in  Novem- 
ber, 1783.  in  which  capacity  it  fell  to  him  to  sign  the 
treaty  of  peace  with  Great  Britain.  At  the  close  of  the 
war,  he  returned  to  the  practice  of  law  and  in  1789, 
under  the  newly  adopted  constitution,  was  again 
elected  to  congress,  and  remained  a  member  of  that 
body  during  the  next  six  years.  In  179G,  President 
"Washington  appointed  Mr.  Boudinot  a  director  of 
the  United  States  mint,  in  place  of  Rittenhouse, 
who  had  died,  and  he  remained  in  tliis  ofiice  until 
1805,  when  be  resigned  and  settled  at  Burlington, 
N.  J.  Mr.  Boudinot  lost  his  wife  about  the  year 
1808.  In  1812  Elias  was  elected  a  member  of  the 
American  Board  of  Commissioners  for  Foreign  Mis 
sions,  and  gave  to  that  organization  the  sum  of 
£100;  but  Elias  Boudinot  is  best  remembered 
for  his  interest  in  the  American  Bible  Society,  of 
■which  he  was  the  first  president.  This  society  was 
organized  in  New  York  in  May,  1826,  there  being  at 
the  time  about  sixtv  local  Bible  Societies,  delegates 
from  thirty -five  of  which  came  to  the  metropolis  to 
form  the  greater  organization.  The  first  Bible  So- 
ciety in  the  United  States  was  instituted  in  Phila- 
delphia in  1808.  the  second  at  Hartford,  the  third 
at  Bo.ston,  the  fourth  at  Princeton,  N.  J. — all  of 
tliese  in  1809,  After  the  American  Society  had  been 
established,  the  number  of  its  auxiliaries  increased 


very  rapidly,  and  in  188C  fhese  numbered  about 
7,000.  The  American  Bible  Society  was  incor- 
porated in  1841  with  privileges  which  have  since 
been  greatly  enlarged.  Its  first  place  of  business 
was  a  room  seven  feet  by  nine,  the  next  was  twenty 
feet  square,  the  third  was  in  a  building  located  in 
Nassau  .street,  New  York,  on  a  lot  fifty  feet  by  one 
hundred,  which  was  afterward  enlarged.  In  1853 
the  present  Bible  House  was  built,  occupying  the 
whole  open  ground  bounded  by  Third  and  Fourth 
avenues,  Ashir  place  and  Ninth  .street,  being  six 
stories  high  with  an  open  square  in  the  centre.  In 
this  establishment,  which  carried  on  the  executive 
and  manufacturing  departments  of  the  society  the 
number  of  persons  employed  is  about  400.  Here 
the  society  prints  and  binds  the  Bibles  and  Tes- 
taments, owns  its  own  sets  of  stereotype  and 
electrotype  plates,  with  the  plates  which  were  stere- 
otyped, at  gi'eat  expense,  of  the  wln)le  Bible  in  the 
Boston  raised  letter,  for  the  use  of  the  blind.  The 
object  of  the  American  Bible  Society  and  its  auxil- 
iaries is  to  distribtite  Bibles  as  widely  as  possiljle 
among  the  destitute  of  all  classes  and  religious  de- 
nominations either  at  cost  or  at  a  very  low  price.  The 
Scriptures  are  published  at  the  Bible  House  in  nearly 
every  known  language.  The  number  of  volumes 
issued  has  increased  between  1816  and  1881  from 
440,000  to  11,840,000.  while  receipts  have  increased 
from  ^450,000  to  !{!6, 794, 000.  After  Mr.  Bondinot's 
election  as  president  of  the  American  Bible  Society, 
he  made  to  it  what  was  at  that  time  a  most  munif- 
icent donation  of  .flO.OOO,  and  he  afterward  con- 
tributed liberally  towards  its  building.  All  of  his 
later  days  were  passed  in  the  study  of  Biblical  liter- 
ature and  in  charitable  work.  He  was  trustee  of 
Princeton  College,  and  there  founded  in  1805  the 
Cabinet  of  Natural  History  which  cost  |3,000.  In 
1818  three  boys  of  the  Cherokee  trilje  were  brought 
to  the  foreign  mission  school  at  Philadelphia,  and 
Sir.  Boudinot  permitted  one  of  them  to  take  his 
name,  being  deeply  interested  in  every  attempt  to 
improve  the  condition  of  the  American  Indians. 
This  boy  had  a  romantic  and  tragic  history.  He  be- 
came an  infiueutial  chief  in  his  tribe.  In  1839,  June 
10,  he  was  nuirdered  while  west  of  the  Jlississippi, 
by  a  savage  Indian.  Elias  Boudinot  also  did  much 
to  aid  in  The  instruction  of  deaf-mutes  and  in  the 
education  of  young  men  for  the  ministry.  By  his 
will,  he  bequeathed  liis  estate,  which  was  very  large 
and  valuable,  to  charities,  among  them  an  approjiria- 
tion  to  buy  spectacles  for  the  aged  poor.  Jlr,  Boudi- 
not published  a  number  of  works,  including:  "The 
Age  of  Revelation  "  (1790).  which  was  a  reply  to 
Paine's  "  Age  of  Reason;"  "  An  Oration  before  the 
Society  of  the  Cincinnati"  (1793);  "Second  Advent 
of  the  Messiah  "  (Trenton,  1815);  "Star  in  the  West, 
or  an  Attempt  to  Discover  the  Long  Lost  Tribes  of 
Israel"  (1816) — in  this  work,  agreeing  with  Mr. 
James  Adair,  Mr.  Boudinot  regards  the  Indians  as 
the  lost  tribes.  He  died  in  Burlington,  N.  J.,  Oct. 
24,  1831, 

KAMPMAN,  Lewis  Francis,  educator,  was 
born  in  Philadelphia  Fel),  16,  1817,  the  great-grandson 
of  Bishop  I).  Nit.schmann.  He  pas.sed  through  Naz- 
areth Hall  and  the  Seminary;  taught  at  the  former 
1835-40;  served  for  three  years  as  a  missionary  in 
Canada;  was  pa.stor  at  Canal  Dover,  O.,  1843-50; 
at  Gnadenhiitten.  O.,  18.50-.53;  at  Bethlehem,  Pa., 
1853-55.  where  he  was  one  of  the  founders  and  edit- 
ors of  the  "Moravian;"  at  Lancaster,  Pa.,  1855-58; 
president  of  the  theological  seminary  on  its  removal 
to  Bethlehem,  1858-64;  pastor  at  Lititz,  1864-67; 
member  and  secrefarv  of  the  Provincial  Bo:'rd,  1867- 
79;  pastor  at  York,  "Pa,.  1879-84.  He  was  oneof 
the  compilers  of  the  Moravian  hymnal,  and  supplied 
several  of  its  translations  from  the  German.  He 
died  at  Bethlehem  Oct.  21,  1884. 
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POE,  Edgar  Allan,  poet,  was  born  in  Boston, 
Mass.,  Jan.  1!),  1801).  David  Poe,  of  Baltimore,  son 
of  Gen.  Poe,  a  distinguished  Marylauder,  in  IHOG 
married  Elizabeth  Arnt)kl,  an  English  hulv  anil  an 
actre.ss,  in  the  city  of  Charleston,  8.  ('.  'I  he  stud}' 
of  tlie  law  had  been  planned  for  David  by  lii.s  father, 
but  a  natural  talent  inclined  the  j-oulh  to  the  .stage, 
and  as  an  amateur  actor  he  fell  in  love  with  and  mar- 
ried Miss  Arnold.  It  was  wliile  he  and  his  wife 
were  tilling  a  brief  professional  engagement  in  Bos 
ton  that  the  child  who  was  destined  to  make  their 
name  illustrious  was  born.  Two  years  after  the  l)irth 
of  Edgar  his  parents  died,  both  suddenly  and  only  a 
few  days  ai)art,  in  Kichmond,  Va.,  and  their  chil- 
dren, three  in  all,  were  adopted  bv  sympathetic 
friends,  Edgar  being  taken  by  John  Allan,  a  gentle- 
man of  high  social  po.sition.  The  data  of  Poe's  life 
were  for  many  years  curiou.sly  uncertain.  Diligent 
research  has  at  last  established  a  (piite  clear  array  of 
facts  respecting  his  career,  though  there  are  stil) 
elusive  chronological  phantoms  here  and  there.  Ed 
gar's  primary  scholastic  experience  ranged  from 
tutelage  in  England  at  the  age  of  seven,  to  the  classi- 
cal schools  of  Prof's.  Clarke  and  Burke,  in  Kich- 
mond, Va.,  from  1820  to  1823,  and  then  with  private 
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1826  he  was  sent  to  the  University  of 
Virginia.  Among  his  classmates 
and  companiims  tliere  the  best 
blood  of  the  South  was  rejiresent 
ed.  Some  of  these  have  contribut- 
ed to  the  recoi'd  of  his  university 
days,  and  they,  with  such  of  the 
faculty  as  have  left  accounts  con- 
i-'^llSt     )^^  cerning  him,  agree  that  he  was  not 

only  a  .successful  .student,  winning 
uncommon  classic  distinction,  but 
that  lie  was  cons]iicuous  for  nobil- 
ity of  character.    He  led  a  flee  life 
at  the  university;   but  to  fully  es 
'<;ilK'  this  he  would  have  been  coni- 
liel led  to  shun  the  aristocratic  clique 
with  which  he  iiatuially  atliliated 
Soon  after  his  withdrawal  from  the 
>  /^G>  A        university,  wearying  of  the  duties 
■  (L/v   /QCj     of  Mr.Alian'scounting-room,  hede 
^  termined  to  seek  his  fortune  in  the 

world.  His  fancy  led  him  to  the 
city  of  his  birth,  and  there,  in  1837,  "in  his  eighteenth 
year,  he  found  a  publisher  for  his  youthful  verses. 
which  appeared  under  the  title  of  "Tamerlane,  and 
Otlier  Poems."  This  slight  volume  contained,  in  all, 
ten  poems,  among  the  fugitive  pieces  being  "The 
Lake,"  a  lyric  which  foreshadowed  the  "tremulous 
delight"  which  his  ardent  imagination  ever  drew 
from  objects  of  real  or  supjiosed  terror.  Finding 
himself  friendless  and  with  depleted  resources  in  Bos 
ton,  he  capriciously  enlisted  in  the  U.  S,  army,  as  a 
private,  under  the  "name  of  E.  A.  Perry.  He  "served 
two  years,  receiving  minor  but  honorable  promotion 
for  faithfulness  and  efficiency,  and  was  discharged 
by  substitute.  While  in  the  army  he  continued  to 
write,  and  in  1829  he  published,  "in  Baltimore,  an 
other  small  book,  entitled  '  Al  Aaraaf,  Tamerlane, 
and  Jliuor  Poems."  This  volume  revealed  mental 
growth  and  advance  in  literary  style  and  the  art  of 
rhetorical  effect.  Poe  now  decided  upon  re-entering 
the  army  by  graduation  at  West  Point.  His  cadet 
ship  was  readily  effected  through  influential  friends, 
ami  he  donned  the  uniform  of  the  Jlilitary  Academy 
but  only  to  find  it  a  distasteful  gear.  His  true  am 
bition  pointed  to  literary  eminence.  He  soon  re 
quested  his  foster-father's  permission  to  resign,  but 
was  denied  his  w'ish,  whereupon  he  procured  his 
own  dismissal  b_y  pleading  "guilty  "  to  counts  before 
a  court-martial  ingeniously  connived  at  by  him.sclf, 
and  then  returned  to  Richmond.  Mr.  Allan  was 
justly  incensed  at   his   protege's  wa_ywardness,  do- 


mestic discord  followed,  and  Poe,  forfeiting  his  pros- 
pective fortune,  renounced  connection  with  the 
Allans.  The  true  history  of  this  rupture  will  never 
be  known;  but  in  justice  to  Poe  it  may  be  stated  that 
Didier  exhibits  in  his  biography  a  letter  to  himself 
from  a  lady  confidante  of  Poe's  which  acquits  the 
young  poet  of  ingratitude  or  unmanly  conduct  in  the 
affair.  About  the  time  of  his  leaving  West  Point 
he  published  a  third  volume  of  poems  (New  York, 
1831),  purporting  to  be  a  second  edition  of  the  Balti- 
more print,  but  containing  six  new  pieces,  among 
them  the  haunting  lyric,  "'ICo  Helen,  "and  the  happy 
song-burst,  "Israfel."  This  book  was  generally 
ridiculed  by  the  cadets,  to  whom  it  was  foolishly 
dedicated,  but  the  appreciative  spirits  into  whose 
liands  it  fell  knew  that  to  the  roll  of  true  poets  another 
name  would  be  added.  From  Kichmond  the  home- 
less wanderer  went  to  Baltimore,  where  he  fell  in 
love  with  his  young  cousin,  Virginia  Clemm,  who 
four  years  afterward  became  his  wife.  On  reaching 
the  "  Moiiuiueiital  City  "  he  .nought  various  meansof 
subsistence,  liut  was  unsuccessful,  .so,  partly  from 
choice,  partly  from  necessity,  he  turned  to  literature 
as  a  profession.  Fortunately  he  was  wise  enougli  to 
realize  that  the  South  was  uncongenial  to  the  higher 
clement  of  his  talent — that  there  was  no  constituency 
there  for  the  poet.  This  led  him  to  try  prose.  His 
liist  published  story  was  "A  MS.  Found  in  a 
Bottle."  It  appeared  in  the  "Saturday  Visitor," 
and  was  awanled  a  prize  of  IJIOO,  which  had  been 
ollered  for  the  best  tale.  Encouraged  by  thi.s,  he 
wrote  more  stories.  His  next  publication  was  ' '  Bere- 
nice " — a  story  of  diabolical  fascination — which  came 
out  in  "The  Southern  Literary  Messenger," of  Kich- 
mond, and  this  was  immediately  followed  by  other 
tales  and  some  brief  critical  essays.  It  was  about 
this  time  that  Poe  was  first  ]niblicly  known  to  drink 
occasiouiilly  to  inebriety.  The  indulgence  with  which 
he  had  harmlessly  dallied  as  a  youth  now  became  to 
his  strained  organism  a  menacing  vice;  but  he  fought 
it  down  and  devoted  himself  with  unremitting  indus- 
try to  literary  work.  He  was  not  a  drunkard,  and 
he  never  became  one;  yet.  notwithstanding  the  mass 
of  proof  to  the  contrary,  there  is  a  general  feeling 
that  he  was  a  confirmed  inebriate.  The  truth  is.  he 
was  not  even  a  tippler.  He  seldom  drank  strong 
liquors — and  this  is  true  of  him  to  the  end — but  when 
he  did  so  he  invariably  became  intoxicated.  He  had 
lesion  on  one  side  of  the  brain,  and  the  lightest  tonic 
was  sufticient  to  cause  him  to  act  straugely.  The 
"  immortal  infamy  "  of  fasteningupon  him  the  shame 
of  drunkenness  belongs  partl_v  to  Griswold,  one  of 
his  literary  executors.  In  183.5  Poe  went  to  Rich- 
mond to  assist  in  editing  the  "Literary  Messenger." 
Under  his  management  that  magazine  increased  its 
circulation  in  one  year  from  700  to  5,000.  In  little 
more  than  twice  the  same  length  of  time  he  subse- 
quentlv  influenced  the  increase  of  "Graham's  Maga- 
zine," "in  Philadelphia,  from  a  list  of  5, 000  to  .52, 000. 
The  impetus  given  to  these  periodicals  was  due  as 
much  to  his  criticisms  as  his  tales.  He  was  a  fear- 
less and  generally  a  just  critic,  though,  as  Mr.  Lowell 
has  graciously  said,  he  sometimes  seemed  to  mistake 
his  vial  of  prussic  acid  for  his  inkstand.  The  bitter- 
ness which  developed  aminst  him  is  plainly  traceable. 
AVhen  he  entered  the  held  of  literature  he  found  it 
usurped  by  pretentious  claimants  whose  right  to  do- 
main he  forthwith  vigorously  disputed  and  merci- 
lessly attacked.  Adhering  to  prose,  he  produced 
many  stories  in  rapid  succession.  His  old  poems  oc- 
casionally appeared  in  print  in  revised  dress,  but 
prose  was  his  stand-b}'.  In  1838  he  was  tentatively 
engaged  in  New  York.  From  New  York  he  went 
to  Philadelphia  (1839),  and  became  associate  editor 
of  Burton's  "Gentleman's  Magazine,"  in  which 
"The  Fall  of  the  House  of  Usher"  soon  appeared. 
About  the  same  time  he  made  a  collection  of  his  best 
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stories,  and  they  were  published  in  two  volumes,  as 
"Tales  of  the  Grotesque  and  Arabesque."  Among 
the  twenty-five  tales  in  this  collection  was  "Ligeia," 
which  Poe  regarded  as  his  tiuest  piece.  It  is  a  poetic 
story,  delicately  conceived  and  hanilled  witli  match- 
less skill — a  startling  story  of  the  victory  of  the  soul 
over  death  tlirough  the  might  of  love  and  the  power 
of  will.  In  1841  he  took  the  editorial  chair  of  "Gra- 
ham's," in  which  the  "Gentleman's"  had  been 
merged.  By  way  of  diversion  he  published  several 
papers  on  the  science  of  cryptology,  maintaining  the 
theory  that  human  ingenuity  could  not  construct  any 
conbination  of  secret  characters  which  luinian  .sagacity 
could  not  decipher.  Several  shrewd  cm  respdndcnts 
tested  his  genius  in  tliis  matter,  and  he  triumphantly 
proved  his  daring  a.ssertion.  "The  Murder  in  the 
Rue  Morgue "  (which  first  made  his  fame  in 
France),  appeared  in  "Graham's"  in  1841,  and  in  1843 
"The Gold-Bug"  (illustrative of  atlieoryof  ciphers), 
in  "The  Dollar  Newspaper.  Poe's  salary  as  editor 
was  exceedingly  meager,  yet  by  vigilant  economy  he 
managed  to  keep  a  comfortaljle  home  for  liis  wife 
and  her  mother.  In  1844  he  removed  with  his  little 
household  to  New  York.  In  this  city  he  was  engaged 
as  editorial  assistant  on  "The  Mirror,"  which  was 
owned  by  N.  P.  Willis,  and  on  "The  Broadway 
Journal,"  of  which  he  became  sole  proprietor;  but 
this  paper  soon  collapsed.  He  continued  to  pour 
forth  .stories  from  his  magical  cornucopia,  but  was 
chiefly  noted  for  a  series  of  elaborate 
criticisms  on  living  authors,  principally 
poets.  In  January,  1845,  the  most  mo- 
mentous event  in  Poe's  literary  history 
occurred.  This  was  tlie  puljlication  of 
"  The  Haven  " — a  poem  which  with  mer- 
curial swiftness  ran  the  circuit  of  the 
reading  world,  and  gave  its  author  un- 
rivaled cisatlantic  fame.  The  secret  of 
the  instant  success  of  this  poem,  aside 
from  its  artistic  construction,  was  its 
touch  upon  tlie  ready  sympathies  of 
heart  and  intellect  by  its  portrayal  of 
a  moiunf\d  and  never-ending  remem- 
brance of  h)ve  and  loss.  "The  Kaveu  " 
made  Poe  a  literary  "lion,"  and  for 
the  first  time  since  liis  youth  he  figured  in  society. 
He  even  appeared  on  the  lecture  stand,  'out  with 
poor  success.  A  new  poem  was  now  daily  expected 
from  him;  but  the  fountain  was  again  sealed. 
Throughout  life  he  exemplified  tlie  honesty  of  his 
early  dictum,  that  with  him  poetry  was  "not  a  pur- 
pose, but  a  passion."  The  ne.xt sensation  created  by 
his  pen  was  a  series  of  critiques — "The  Literati  of 
New  York" — wliich  ran  in  "  Godey's  Lady's  Book." 
These  criticisms  combined  with  his  own  estimate  of 
various  authors  the  opinions  expressed  of  them  in  con- 
versational circles.  In  his  fifteen  years  of  editorial 
service  Poe  was  a  model  of  conscientious  application 
to  duty.  Graham  and  Willis,  perhaps  the  most 
trustworthy  of  his  coadjutors,  have  left  testimonials 
as  to  his  indu.stry  and  fidelity.  In  tlie  sjiring  of  1846, 
his  (iwn  health  being  but  little  better  tlian  tiiat  of  his 
fast-failing  wife's,  he  rented  a  suburban  cottage  at 
Fordliam  (hoping  to  find  more  comfort  there  than 
in  the  city).  He  was  very  poor,  for  liis  work  had 
brouglit  him  only  the  barest  necessaries.  His  beautiful 
Virginia's  frail  state  had  not  needlessly  alarmed  him, 
for  at  Fordliam  she  steadily  grew  weaker  from 
month  to  month,  and  in  the  winter  of  1847  she  died. 
After  this  distressing  event  the  pathway  cif  Poe  led 
precipitously  to  his  own  grave,  though  three  of  his 
best  poems  were  written  in  the  two  ' '  immemorial  " 
years  which  remained  to  him — "  Ulalume,"  "The 
Bells,"  and  "  Annabel  Lee  "  (his  last).  He  also  then 
wrote  the  metaphy.sical  medley  "Eureka,"  and  the 
exquisite  landscape  studies,  "  Landor's  Cottage  "  and 
"The   Domain   of  Arnheim."     Utterly   broken  in 


health,  and  mentally  dispirited,  in  the  fall  of  1849 
he  revived  the  idea  of  publishing  a  magazine  of  his 
own,  to  be  called  "The  Stylus,"  andfor  the  pur- 
pose of  furthering  his  design  he  journeyed  south  to 
confer  vi'ith  old  friends.  He  went  to  Philadeljihia, 
from  there  to  Richmond,  and  thence  to  Baltimore. 
Here  the  melancholy  drama  of  his  life  ended — swift- 
ly, darklj-,  pitifully.  The  fulfillment  of  that  "im- 
pending doom  "  whicli  for  years  so  sinisterly  over- 
shadowed him  came  down  like  the  rush  of  a  storm. 
He  died  in  Washington  College  Hospital  in  a  state 
of  delirium.  He  was  buried  in  the  cemetery  of  West- 
minster church.  After  the  lapse  of  twenty-six  years 
a  monument  was  raised  to  his  memoiy.  The  dominant 
tone  of  Poe's  verse  gives  the  key  to  his  soul,  and  ex- 
plains the  transient  moods  under  which  his  lyrics 
were  compo.sed.  He  was  a  devotee  to  beauty;  but  hi.s 
large  mind, illuminated  with  unusual  intuition,  appre- 
hended the  significance  of  creation  in  the  appalling 
as  well  as  in  the  beautiful,  and  to  his  mental  touch 
these  antipodal  phases  became  interchangeable  and 
were  sometimes  unified.  His  tuneful  poems  revived 
in  America  the  dying  notes  of  the  Georgian  era, 
and  his  wonderful  stories  lit  the  reading-lamps  of 
the  world.  Poe  was  uncommonly  handsome,  with 
broad  shoulders  and  a  slender  waist;  his  bearing 
was  erect,  his  carriage  graceful,  his  hands  and  feet 
most  shapely,  his  face  pale  but  clear,  liis  brow  wide 


and  noble  and,  as  Stedman  has  remarked,  not  rm- 
like  that  of  Bonaparte;  his  hair  Tvas  dark  and  clus- 
tering, and  his  eyes  were  miracles  of  blended  shades. 
He  ha!)itually  dressed  in  black.  For  additional  par- 
ticulars the  reader  is  referred  to  the  following: 
Memoir  bv  Griswold;  notices  bv  Willis  and  Lowell, 
N.  Y.,  ISoO;  Poe  and  His  Critics,  :Mrs.  Whitman, 
N.  Y.,  1860;  Notice  to  Works,  by  James  Hannay, 
London,  18.")6;  AVorks,  with  a  study  from  the  French 
of  Baudelaire,  London,  1872;  Memoir  by  R.  H. 
Stoddard,  with  Poems,  N.  Y,,  1875;  Memoir  by  John 
H.  Ingrain,  Edinburgh,  1874;  Ibid,,  N.  Y.,  1876; 
Life  bv  Insfraui,  London,  1880;  Memorial  Volume, 
S.  S.  Rice.  Baltimore,  1877;  Life  by  Win.  F.  Gill, 
N.  Y.  and  London,  1878;  Life  by  Eugene  L.  Didier, 
N.  Y.,  1876;  Critical  sketch  by  E.  C.  Stedman, 
Boston.  1881,  now  in  Poets  of  America;  Life  by 
Levi  Wooilbeny.  Boston.  1885;  Essays  by  Higgin- 
son,  Latlirop,  Fairfield,  Conway,  Gosse,  Swinburne. 
Iledieil  at  Baltimore,  JId,,  Oct,  7,  1849, 

SERGEANT,  John,  missionary,  was  born  at 
Slockbridge  in  1747,  the  son  of  John  Sergeant  (1710- 
4!t).  He  was  educated  at  Princeton,  and  in  1775  re- 
turned to  minister  to  the  Indians  whom  his  father  had 
Christianized.  When  the  tribe,  numbering  about  400, 
removed  to  ^Madison  county,  N.  Y.,  afterthe  revolu- 
tion, he  shared  their  migration,  and  continued  to 
labor  amonc  them  until  his  death  at  New  Stockbridge, 
N.  Y.,  Sept.  8,  1824. 
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HARPER,  James,  publisher,  fdunder  of  the 
house  of  IlMrper  &  Biotliers,  was  born  in  Newtown, 
L.  I.,  Apr.  13,  1795.  llis  father  was  Joseph  liar 
per,  wlio  was  born  in  1760  and  wa.s  a  farmer  at 
Newtown.  The  fatlier  of  Joseph  Harper,  James 
Harper,  was  an  Englisliman,  one  of  llie  earliest 
Araeriean  Metliodists  who  came  to  this  country. 
Resettled  as  aschoohuaster  at  Newtown.  at)oul  1740. 
Joseph  Harper  married  P^lizabeth  Kollyer,  who  is 
described  as  having  been  "a  woman  of  vigorous 
and  superior  character,  of  a  cheerful  piety  and 
kindly  humor."  James  was  their  eldest  child,  and 
when  sixteen  years  of  age  he  and  his  brother  John 
wei(!  ap]>renticed  to  two  printers 
in  New  York.  They  were  liolh 
well-trained  boys,  with  sound  |H-in- 
ciples,  while  James  was  also  po.s 
sessed  of  great  personal  strength, 
and  both  were  noted  for  their  reg- 
idar  and  correct  liabits.  In  the 
oflice  where  James  served  his  a])- 
prenticeship.  Thurlow  Weed  was 
fellow-workman. and  tlie  two  there 
formed  a  friendship  which  lasted 
through  life.  James  .soon  became 
a  noted  pressman.  The  two  broth- 
ers were  thrifty,  and  when  they 
had  served  their  apprenticeship, 
they  were  in  possession  of  a  small 
capital,  which  represented  their 
To  this  was  added  something  from 
their  father's  means,  and  they  started  a  business  of 
their  own,  a  small  printing  office  in  Dover  street. 
New  York.  Here  they  printed  books  to  order,  their 
first  work  being  completed  in  August,  1817,  when 
they  delivered  2,000  copies  of  Seneca's  "Morals." 
Their  ne.xt  book  was  Mair's  "Introduction  to  Latin 
Syntax;"  and  in  April.  181S,  they  pi-inted  500 
copies  of  Locke's  "  E,ssaj'  Upon  the  Human  Under 
standing;"  and  u)ion  this  volume  appeared,  for  tlie 
first  time,  the  imprint  of  J.  &  J.  Harper  as  publishers. 
From  this  small  lieginning,  and  by  exercising  care  and 
judgment  in  all  their  undertakings,  the  young  firm 
soon  grew  to  eminence  in  publishing  They  became, 
perhaps,  best  known  through  the  publication  of  their 
celebrated  series  known  as  "Harper's  Family  Li 
brary, "  a  collection  made  up  of  standard  works  of  gen 
era!  interest,  which  was  a  favorite  both  in  private  and 
public  libraries.  The  placing  of  two  younger  broth 
ers,  Joseph  AVesley  and  Fletcher,  as  apprentices 
to  the  firm,  was  in  due  time  followed  by  their  ad- 
mission as  partners,  when  the  style  was  changed  to 
Harper  &  Brothers.     In  1835  the  firm  was  estab- 


joint  savings. 


lished  at  Nos.  81  and  82  Clitf  street.  James  Harper 
su.stained  tliroughout  his  life  his  devotion  to  the 
cause  of  temperance  and  religion.  After  he  re- 
moved from  his  house  in  Rose  street  to  the  upper 
part  of  the  citv,  he  united  with  the  congregation  of 
St.  Paul's  chunh  in  Fourth  avenue.  There  was 
nothing  bigoted  or  fanatical  ab<iut  liim,  and  his  per- 
.sonal  relations  with  men  of  dilTerent  religious  views 
were  unifonuly  of  the  i)leasanlest  character.  He 
was  remaikable  for  liis  spirit  of  toleration  and  for 
the  kindly  way  in  whicli  lie  excused  the  faults  and 
aberrations  of  "others.  In  politics  he  was  a  whig  as 
long  as  that  partv  lasted,  and  in  1844  was  elected 
mayor  of  the  city  of  New  York,  a  position  in  which 
he  gained  tlie  respect  of  all  wlio  had  occasion  to 
conic  in  contact  with  liim.  He  was  frequently 
asked  to  be  a  candidate  for  other  important  ottices, 
but  always  declined,  preferring  to  devote  himself  to 
his  business.  One  day  he  was  driving  near  Central 
Park,  wlien  the  pole  of  Iiis  carriage  broke  and  the 
horses  became  frightened  and  ran  away.  Mr.  Har- 
per and  his  daugliler,  who  was  with  him,  were 
thrown  violently'to  the  pavement,  and  while  she 
fortunately  escaped  serious  injury,  her  father  was 
taken  insensible  to  St.  Luke's  Hospital,  never  re- 
gained consciousness,  and  died  on  the  following 
Saturday,  UaTch  25,  1869, 

HARPER,  John,  was  born  at  Newtown,  L.  I., 
.Ian.  22,  1797.  Having  been  aiijirenticed  to  a  print- 
er, as  was  the  case  with  his  elder 
brother,  James,  he  soon  gained  the 
reputation  of  being  a  first-class  com- 
positor and  pressman.  When  the 
firm  became  Harper  &  Biothers, 
to  John  Harper  fell  the  duty  of 
financial  manager,  which  included 
tlie  purchase  of  all  stock,  material 
and  machinery.  He  was  a  man 
of  calm,  judicial  mind — never  flur 
ried,  unusually  clear-headed  and 
business-like.  All  his  trau.sactions  ■. 
were  conducted,  apparently,  with 
ease,  and  always  courteously  and 
with  a  due  .sense  of  justice.  In  pri- 
vate life  John  Harper  was  remark- 
able for  his  simple  and  unostenta- 
tious tastes  and  habits.  His  chief 
recreation  was  driving  a  lively 
team  of  horses,  which  "became  well  kno^yn  to  the 
habitues  of  Harlem  Lane.  After  the  death  of  his 
brother  James,  Jolm  Harper,  although  he  then  be- 
came the  senior  member  of  the  firm,  ceased  to  take 
an  active  part  in  the  business.     In  1872  he  suffered 
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a  severe  paralytic  stroke,  and  a  second  in  1875,  in 
whicli  year,  on  tlie  evening  of  Apr.  22d,  he  died,  in 
tlie  seventy-nintli  year  of  liis  age. 

HARPEB,  Joseph  Wesley,  was  born  at  New 
town,  L.  I.,  Dec.  2.5,  1801.  He  was  the  third  cliild 
of  his  parents,  and  was  always  a  delicate  boj-.  He 
was  only  ten  years  of  age  when  his  brothers,  James 
and  .John,  began  their  apprenticeship  to  printers  in 
New  York.  When  Wesley,  with 
his  younger  brother,  Fletcher,  be 
gan  his  apprenticeship  with  J.  &  ,1. 
Harper  he  was  under  twenty,  but 
he  was  industrious  and  earnest, 
and  he  soon  mastered  the  trade  of 
printing.  He  was  an  especially 
skillful  proof-reader,  and  his  duty 
m  this  direction  naturally  familiar 
ized  him,  in  the  course  of  time, 
with  the  best  English  literature, 
which  was  reprinted  b}'  the  house 
and  proof-read  by  him.  He  be 
came  foreman  of  the  composing 
room,  and  through  the  sweetness 
of  his  disposition  and  the  gener 
osity  of  his  nature,  e.xercised  an 
extraordinaiy  power  over  the  men 
who  worked  uuder  him.  When 
Wesley  and  Fletcher  were  admitted  to  the  firm,  the 
former  undertook  the  correspondence — a  most  im- 
portant part  of  the  business.  Soon  after  entering  the 
firm  he  married  and  settled  in  Brooklyn,  where  he 
reared  a  large  family.  He  was  always  in  delicate 
health,  and  was  frequently  obliged  to  make  short 
voyages  or  trijw  into  tlie  country  for  the  purpose  of 
gaining  strength  to  enable  him  to  carry  on  his  work. 
He  died  Feb.'l4,  1870. 

HARPER,  Fletcher,  was  born  .Jan.  31,  1806. 
He  was  the  youngest  of  the  four  brothers,  and  after 
having  served  his  apprenticeship  with  the  firm  and 
become  a  partner  in  182.1.  he  soon,  like  the  other 
brothers,  fell  into  his  natural  place  iu  the  house  and 
became  one  of  its  sustaining  pillars.  In  the  arrange- 
ment which  grew  up  naturally, 
James  Harper  superintended  the 
mechanical  operations  of  the  estab- 
lishment; John  made  most  of  the 
purchases  and  became  the  tiuan 
cial  manager  of  the  tirm;  Wesley 
read  the  final  proofs  of  the  most 
important  works,  while  conduct 
ing  the  correspondence  of  the 
house:  and  Fletcher,  after  being 
for  a  time  foreman  of  the  compos 
ing  room,  grew  into  the  charge  of 
the  publishing  departments.  It 
/  *Ji    /  '"'^*  ''^  '^'■'*  suggestion  that  the  ]5ub 

X^  C"*'       lication  of  tlie  ' '  Weekly  "  and  the 
ifl'  "  Bazar"  was  due,  while  the  idea 

of  the  "Magazine"  originated 
witli  James  Harper  Fletcher  Har 
per  was  not  a  writer  himself,  but  he  was  always 
shrewd  and  acute  in  his  suggesti<ms  to  tlie  editors. 
Like  his  brothers  he  was  a  life  long  and  consistent 
member  of  the  Methodist  dencmiination.  In  private 
life  he  was  genial  and  hospitable.  Harper  &  Brothers 
have  grown  to  be  the  largest  publishing  house  in  the 
United  States,  and  probably  in  the  world.  Before 
182.5  the  firm  gave  employment  to  liftj'  hands  and 
kept  ten  large"  hand-presses  constantly  in  use:  re 
moving  in  that  year  to  Cliff  street,  the  demands 
of  their  business  required  the  addition  of  one 
building  after  another,  and  at  as  early  a  period 
as  wa.s  practicable  steam-power  was  introduced 
into  their  establishment,  and  every  new  discovery 
and  invention  which  could  be  of  use  to  them 
was  applied  to  their  business.  The  firm  began 
stereotyping  their  works  in  1830. 


forward  they  became  known  for  their  collec- 
tions of  .standard  publications,  and  the  firm  was 
rapidly  acliieving  the  highest  success  when,  on  Dec. 
10,  1853,  it  met  with  a  terrible  blow  in  the  destruction 
of  its  buildings  by  fire.  A  plumber,  who  was  en- 
gaged in  mending  some  pipes  on  the  premises,  threw 
a  bit  of  lighted  paper  in  a  trough  which  he  thought 
contained  water.  It  was  actually  filled  with  cam- 
phiue,  used  for  cleaning  ink-rollers.  It  burst  into 
flame,  which  almost  instantly  swept  through  the 
rooms,  and  in  a  few  hours  the  nine  Imildiug-s,  where- 
in were  conducted  the  operations  of  the  house,  were 
totally  destroyed,  the  loss  being  nearly  a  million  dol- 
lars. The  brothers  met  immediately  after  this  catas- 
trophe at  the  residence  of  Mr.  John  Haiper,  to  make 
arrangements  for  rebuilding.  Soon  after,  tlie  present 
structure  was  planned,  extending  between  Cliff  street 
and  Franklin  Square;  a  fire-proof  building,  or  rather 
two  buildings  united  by  bridges.  The  Franklin 
Square  building  is  five  stories  high  above  the  street, 
and  contains  the  business  ofiices,  warerooms,  edito- 
rial rooms,  and  the  art  and  engraving  departments. 
The  Clitf  street  building  is  six  stories  high,  and 
therein  are  conducted  the  various  processes  of  book- 
making,  which  are  complete  from  the  type-setting 


From  that  time 


and  electrotyping  to  the  stitching,  binding  and  letter- 
ing. Fronting  Franklin  Square,  and  occupying  the 
first  floor  above  the  street,  are  the  book  store  and 
counting-rooms,  in  the  latter  of  which,  facing  the 
windows,  are  to  be  daily  seen  the  members  of  the 
third  generation  of  the  Harper  &  Brothers,  engaged 
in  the  conduct  of  the  business  of  the  firm.  The 
ba.sement  story  of  the  Cliff  street  building  is  devoted 
to  the  engine-rooms  and  press-rooms  of  the  "Week- 
ly," "Bazar,"  "Young  People,"  and  "Franklin 
Square  Library."  The  second  story  contains  the 
presses  devoted  to  the  "  ^Magazine  "  and  book  work. 
Sheets  are  dried  and  pressed  by  .steam  on  the  next 
floor;  and  on  the  others  are  the  folding,  collating, 
stitching,  binding  and  electrotyping  rooms.  The 
ground  area  of  tlie  building  is  about  three-fourths 
of  an  acre  It  is  thoroughly  fire-proof,  well-lighted 
and  ventilated.  The  whole  number  of  employes 
in  the  establishment  is  about  1,000.  While,  as 
book  publishers.  Harper  &  Brothers  have  conducted 
a  vast  business  of  the  greatest  importance  to  the  lit- 
erature and  education  of  the  country,  it  is  in  their 
periodicals  that  they  have  made,  perhaps,  their  most 
extraordinaiy  success.  "Harper's  iSIagazine,"  es- 
tablished in  18.50,  gave  a  new  impetus  to  periodical 
literature,  which  has  since  become  such  a  field  for 
authorship  and  artistic  effort.  Its  influence  upon  art, 
taste  and  general  culture  can  hardly  be  overestimated. 
A  second  periodical,  in  all  respects  representative  of 
the  taste  and  liberality  of  the  Harpers,  and  one  which 
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Las,  moreover,  wielded  great  influence,  social  and 
political,  is  "Harper's  Weekly,  a  Journal  of  Civil- 
ization," whose  lirst  number  was  issued  Jan.  3, 1857. 
Tills  paper,  which  was  suggested  and  originated  by- 
Mr.  Fletcher  Harper,  has  been  remarkable  for  the 
high  character  of  its  literary  and  art  work,  and  not 
les.s  for  the  remarkable  force  and  vitality  of  its  edi- 
torials. Its  services  during  the  civil  war  were  of 
the  greatest  value  to  the  country,  while  liardly 
less  so,  in  relation  to  the  city  of  New  York,  in  the 
vigor  and  earnestness  with  which  it  handled  the 
corruptions  of  tlie  Tweed  "ring."  "Harper's  Ba- 
zar," more  particularly  devoted  to  the  interest  and 
taste  of  women;  and  "Harper's  Young  People," 
which  supplies  appropriate  illustrated  literature  for 
children,  complete  the  list  of  periodicals  published 
by  Harper  &  Brothers.  Among  the  editors  con- 
nected with  the  Harpers  have  been  Henry  J.  Ray- 
mond, who  was  editor  of  the  "  Magazine  "  during 
the  tirst  three  years  of  its  existence;  George  Ripley 
and  Dr.  Alfred  H.  Guernsey,  who  succeeded  him  in 
that  position;  and  Henry  IVl.  Alden,  who  has  l)een 
the  editor  since  1869.  "Mr.  George  William  Cm-tis 
has  had  tlie  cliarge  of  the  "Editor's  Easy  ('hair  "  of 
the  "  Magazine  "  for  many  years,  besiiles  having  the 
editorial  supervision  of  the  "  Weekly."  The  tirst 
editor  of  the  "  Editor's  Drawer  "  in  the  "Magazine " 
was  Lewis  Gaylord  Clark,  who  was  succeeded  by  S. 
Irenajus  Prime,  who  was  followed  by  W.  A.  Scaver 
and  Charles  Dudley  Warner.  .The  catalogue  of  tlie 
publications  of  Harper  &  Brothers  is  in  itself  a  con- 
siderable volume  of  200  pages.  Prominent  in  this  is 
Harper's  "Library  of  Select  Novels,"  which  was  for 
many  j-ears  so  popular  with  the  readers  of  fiction, 
and  which  included  (515  numbers.  This  .series  was 
replaced  by  Harper's  "  Franklin  Square  Library," 
which  ran  through  700  numbers;  while  the  "  Handy 
Series,"  "Half-Hour  Series,"  "Library of  American 
Fiction,"  and  others,  have  been  convenient  forms  for 
their  res|)eciive  cla.sses  of  books.  The  index  to 
"Harper's  Magazine,"  from  the  beginning  down  to 
1888,  is  a  large  octavo  volume,  and  is  a  comprehen- 
sive key  to  a  perfect  library  of  literary  wealth. 
Fletcher  was  the  last  one  of  all  the  brothers,  pass- 
ing away,  after  a  long  illness,  on  Jlay  29,  1877. 

ALDEN,  Henry  Mills,  author  and  editor,  was 
born  on  Mount  Tabor,  near  Daubv  Borough,  Hut- 
land  Co.,  Vt.,  Nov.  11,  1836.  He  is  the  eighth  in 
descent  from  John  Alden  of  Puri- 
tan fame.  His  childhood,  up  to  his 
sixth  year,  was  spent  in  a  mountain 
solitude,  the  Bible,  nature  and  a 
.-..■  ^  I  ■'•^jfTT-  good  mother  his  only  instructors. 
I'^yi'W? ''^P|r  His  parents  then  removed  from 
Vermont  to  Hoosiek  Falls  in  New 
York  state,  where  be  attended  the 
common  schools  until  he  was  four- 
teen, most  of  his  time,  however, 
,  being  given  to  work  in  a  cot- 
ton factory.  At  fourteen  he  began 
to  prepare  for  college,  and  after 
two  years'  study  he  entered  Wil- 
liams, where  he  was  graduated  in 
1857,  having  paid  his  way  through 
a  four  years'  course  by  teaching  dur- 
ing the  winters.  Among  his  fellow- 
students  at  Williams  were  Charles  A.  Stark,  Horace 
E.  Scudder,  James  A.  Garfield,  and  Ex-Senator  In- 

falls.  He  went  from  college  directly  to  the  Andover 
'heological  Seminary,  one  of  the  principal  attrac- 
tions there  being  a  well-stocked  classical  library. 
The  three  years  he  passed  at  the  seminary  were 
given  almost  entirely  to  the  reading  of  Greek 
authors,  which  bore  fruit  in  two  articles  on  the 
"  Eleusinian  My.steries,"  contributed  by  him  to  the 
"  Atlantic  Jlonthly,"  which  were  accepted  by  .lames 
Russell  Lowell,  then  its  editor.     On  the  same  day 
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when  he  was  graduated  from  Andover  he  delivered 
the  master's  oration  at  Williams  on  the  "  Hellenic 
Type  of  Man."  He  also  wrote  the  class  hymn  for 
the  Andover  graduation  exercises.  He  was  licens- 
ed to  preach,  but  was  never  settled  over  a  church. 
In  1861  he  took  up  his  residence  in  New  York 
city,  where  his  only  acquaintance  was  his  former 
college  associate,  Horace  E.  Scudder.  He  taught, 
and  wrote  editorials  for  leading  daily  papers,  and 
in  the  summer  of  that  year  married,  at  Andover, 
Susan  F.  Foster,  with  whom  he  had  become  ac- 
quainted during  his  theological  course.  For  some 
time  he  supported  his  family  by  writing  and  teach- 
ing, occa.sionally  contributing  an  article  to  the  "  At- 
lantic Monthly,"  until  August,  1863,  when  he  en- 
tered the  service  of  the  eminent  publishing  house 
of  Harper  &  Brothers,  taking  Richard  Grant  White's 
place  as  collaborator  whh  Dr.  A.  H.  Guernsey,  in 
writing  "  Harper's  Pictorial  History  of  the  Rebel- 
lion," and  in  reading  manuscript  ollcrcd  for  publica- 
tion. In  1864  he  succeeded  Mr.  John  Bonner  as 
the  editor  of  "  Harper's  Weekly,"  and  since  1869  he 
has  been  the  editor  of  "  Harper's  Magaziny."  In  the 
winter  of  1863-64  he  delivered  befine  the  Lowell 
Institute,  of  Boston,  a  .series  of  lectures  on  "The 
Structure  of  Paganism,"  an  amplification  of  his 
papers  in  the  "Atlantic."  Mr.  Alden  has  con- 
tributed numerous  poems  and  prose  articles  to 
"Harper's  Magazine,"  ai.d  is  the  author  of  a  well- 
known  poem,  "The  Ancient  Lady  of  Sorrow," and  of 
"God  in  His  World;  An  Interpretation,"  a  work 
which,  published  anonymously  in  the  sjiring  of  1890, 
created  a  profound  impression  among  religious  think- 
ers,and  passed  through  several  editions  within  a  year. 
In  1888  he  received  from  Williams  College  the  de- 
gree of  LL.D. 

COCKBRILiIi.  John  A.,  journalist,  was  bom 
in  -Vdains  county,  ()..  Dec.  5,  1845.  He  was  edu- 
cated in  the  coinnuin  schools  <if  his  native  jilace,  and 
at  the  age  of  fourteen  learned  the 
printer's  trade  in  the  (itfice  of  a 
country  newspaper,  at  West  L'nion, 
O.  In  the  early  part  of  the  civil 
war.  July,  1861,  he  enlisted  as  a 
musician  in  the  24th  Ohio  regi- 
ment, serving  under  Gens.  Kose- 
crans  and  Reynolds  in  A\'est  Vir- 
sinia,  and  under  Gen.  Buell  with 
the  army  of  the  Ohio,  until  1863, 
when  he  was  mustered  out  of  ser- 
vice. He  was  afterward  a  bugler 
in  the  artillery  of  the  Ohio  National 
Guard,  in  which  capacity  he  saw 
some  service.  In  1865  be  became 
owner  and  editor  of  the  ' '  True  Tele- 
graph," a  weekly  newspaper  pub- 
lished in  Hamilton,  O.,  and  in  1868 
edited  for  a  short  time  the  "Daily  Ledger,"  of  Day- 
ton, O.  Later  he  became  a  member  of  the  editorial 
staff  of  the  Cincinnati  "  Enipiirer,"  and  in  1872  was 
made  managing  editor  of  that  journal,  retaining  the 
position  until  1877,  when  be  went  to  Europe  to  act  as 
correspondent  during  the  Husso-Turkish  war.  Upon 
his  return,  in  1878,  he  assisted  in  the  establishment 
of  the  Washington  "Post,"  after  which,  in  1879,  he 
removed  to  St.  Louis,  where  he  served  as  managing 
editor  of  the  "Evening  Post-Dispatch."  He  retained 
this  position  until  1883,  when  he  came  to  New  York 
city  to  assist  in  building  up  the  New  York  "  World." 
He  was  associate  editor,  managing  editor,  and  editor- 
in-chief  of  that  paper,  resigning  the  last-named  posi- 
tion in  May,  1891,  to  Ijecome  editor  of  the  New  York 
"Commercial  Advertiser"  and  the  "Morning  Ad- 
vertiser." When  Mr.  Cockerill  joined  the  "  World  " 
it  stood  lowest  in  the  list  of  the  five  great  morning 
newspapers  of  the  city.  He  saw  it  take  a  foremost 
position  in  point  of  circulation  and  influence. 
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DTTRBETT,  Reuben  Thomas,  jurist  and  his- 
torical writer,  was  bom  in  Homy  county,  Ky., 
Jan.  33,  1834,  a  son  of  Willianr  and  Elizabeth  (Raw- 
lings)  Durrett.  The  Durretts  are  of  French  origin, 
and  the  family  traditions  date  back  to  Louis  Duret,  an 
eminent  French  physician  and  author  who  flourished 
about  the  middle  of  the  sixteenth  century.  He  was 
the  author  of  several  learned  books  and  especially  of 
a  commentarj'  in  Greek,  Latin, 
and  French,  upon  the  works  of 
Hippocrates,  which  was  first  pub- 
lished in  Paris  in  1588.  It  is  a 
venerable  folio  boimd  in  thick 
boards  covered  with  vellum  and 
now  in  the  possession  of  the  sub- 
ject of  this  sketch.  Mr.  Durrett 
also  has  other  venerable  volumes 
of  which  different  members  of 
the  family  were  authors,  and 
which  are  quaint  specimens  of 
the  arts  of  printing  and  binding 
in  early  times.  Among  these  may 
be  mentioned:  "A  Commentary 
on  the  Customs  of  the  Dutch," 
by  Jean  Duret,  a  folio  published 
at  Lyons  in  1584;  "  A  Treatise 
on  the  Causes  and  Effects  of 
Tides,"  by  Claude  Duret,  an  oc- 
tavo published  at  Paris  in  1600; 
"  A  History  of  the  Languages  of  the  Ea.st,"  by  Claude 
Duret,  a  quarto  publislied  at  Cologne  in  1613.  After 
the  massacre  of  St.  Bartholemew,  some  of  the  Durets 
crossed  the  channel  and  settled  in  England.  In  1644 
Christii|)lier  Duret  was  prominently  connected  with 
the  Baptists  in  London,  and  his  name  appears  sub- 
scribed to  the  articles  of  faith  put  forth  that  year. 
In  England,  the  French  pronouuciation  was  dropped 
and  the  name  pronounced  Duret  as  it  was  spelled, 
instead  of  Duray  as  the  French  had  it.  In  the  course 
of  time  this  English  pronouuciation  was  emphasized 
by  dijuliling  the  r  and  the  i  which  produced  the 
name  Durrett.  Eai-ly  in  the  eighteenth  century  three 
brothers,  John,  Ricliard,  and  Bartholomew  Durrett 
came  from  England  to  Spottsylvania  county,  Va., 
where  they  purchased  lands  and  permanently  settled. 
From  these  three  Virginian  ancestors  all  the"Durretts 
in  the  United  States  have  descended.  Francis  Dur- 
rett, the  grandfather  of  the  subject  of  this  sketch, 
was  with  Gen.  George  Rogers  Clark  in  the  Illinois 
cam]3aigns  of  1778-79,  but  returned  to  A'irginia  in- 
stead of  settling  at  once,  as  others  did,  in  the  new 
country.  Early  in  the  present  centur}',  however,  he 
removed  to  Kentucky  and  settled  upon  land  which 
he  purchased  in  Henry  county.  Here  William,  the 
oldest  son  of  Francis,  and  the  father  of  Jlr.  Durrett, 
became  a  wealthy  farmer  and  erected  upon  his  plan- 
tation the  first  brick  house  that  was  built  in  Henry 
county.  That  house  stands  to-day  as  sound  as  it  was 
when  erected  nearly  a  century  ago.  After  receiving 
such  educational  advantages  as  the  schools  of  his 
native  county  afforded,  Reuben  went  to  Georgetown 
College,  at  Georgetown,  Ky.,  in  1844  and  remained 
there  until  1846.  He  then'wcnt  to  Brown  Univer- 
sity, in  Providence,  R.  I.,  where  he  was  graduated 
with  the  degree  of  A.B.  in  1849.  The  same  year 
he  entered  the  law  department  of  the  University  of 
Louisville,  where,  \>j  superior  application,  he  com- 
bined the  course  of  sludv  for  two  years  into  one,  and 
was  graduated  with  the  degree  of  LL.B.,  in  1850. 
In  1853  the  degree  of  A.M.  was  conferred  upon  him 
by  Brown  University,  for  continued  advancement  in 
learning.  Immediately  after  leaving  the  law  .school, 
Mr.  Durrett  began  the  practice  of  law  in  Louisville. 
His  knowledge  of  Greek,  Latin,  French,  Italian, 
Spanish,  and  German,  and  his  rare  gifts  as  speaker 
and  as  writer  contributed  largely  to  his  success. 
After  continuing  at  the  practice  of  law  for  thirty 


years,  he  was  able  to  retire  in  1880  upon  the  compe- 
tency he  had  earned.  A  number  of  his  speeches  to 
juries  and  arguments  to  courts  were  deemed  worthy 
of  publication,  and  appeared  in  the  newspapers  of 
the  time.  His  speech  in  defence  of  Heitz  for  the 
murder  of  Lobstein,  published  in  the  "Courier- 
Journal  "  of  Jan.  39,  1871,  and  his  argument  in  be- 
half of  that  paper  in  defence  of  the  libel  suit  of  Hull, 
Jlarch  30,  1873,  are  specimens  of  learning,  style  and 
eloquence  which  have  seldom  been  surpassed  in  the 
Louisville  court-house.  His  fame  as  an  orator,  how- 
ever, will  more  permanently  rest  upon  his  orations 
prepared  for  public  occasions.  When  he  was  grad- 
uated from  the  law  school  in  1850,  he  delivered  the 
valedictory  and  it  was  so  much  admired  that  it  was 
published  and  highly  praised  in  the  newspapers. 
His  Fourth  of  July  oration,  at  the  invitation  of  the 
city  council  of  Louisville  in  1853,  his  address  before 
the  Mechanics'  Institute  of  Louisville  in  1856,  and 
his  centennial  oration  in  Louisville  in  1880,  all  of 
which  were  published  at  the  dates  of  delivery,  were 
so  replete  with  learning  and  so  beautifully  written 
that  they  cannot  fail  to  occupy  a  permanent  place  in 
literature.  In  his  earlier  years  Mr.  Durrett  yielded 
to  an  imagination  which  demanded  the  expression  of 
thoughts  in  verse,  and  had  he  not  acquired  distinc- 
tion in  other  lines,  he  might  have  been  widely  known 
as  a  poet.  In  poetry  he  was  exceedingly  versatile 
and  passed  from  the  humorous  to  the  grave  with 
marked  facility.  His  serious  humor,  however,  pre- 
dominated and  his  best  jiroductions  may  be  consid- 
ered in  this  vein.  His  "Night  Scene  at  Drennou's 
Spring.?,"  in  1850;  his  "  Thoughts  Over  the  Grave' of 
Rev.  Thomas  Smith,"  in  1853,  and  his  "Old  Year 
and  New  in  the  Coliseum  at  Rome,"  in  1856,  each  of 
which  was  published  when  written,  are  flue  speci- 
mens of  classic  thought  expressed  in  blank  verse. 
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It  is  as  a  prose  writer,  however,  that  Mr.  Durrett 
will  be  most  favorably  and  most  enduringly  known. 
As  soon  as  he  left  college  he  began  writing  for  the 
newspapers  and  periodicals.  Most  of  his  articles  ap- 
peared in  print  as  editorials  or  over  anonymous  sig- 
natures so  that  he  got  no  credit  for  them  except 
among  a  few  intimate  friends.  From  1857  to  1859 
he  was  the  editor  of  the  Louisville  "Courier,"  and 
his  leaders,  always  distinguished  for  their  liroad 
range  of  knowledge  and  vigor  of  style,  made  him  an 
enviable  reputation  as  a  journalist.  After  retiring 
from  the  bar  in  1880,  he  devoted  much  of  his  leisure 
to  historic  studies,  for  which  he  always  had  an  inclina- 
tion. His  articles  in  the  "Southern  Bivouac  "  for 
March,  April  and  May,  1886,  on  the  "  Kentucky  Res- 
olutions "  of  1798-99,  may  serve  as  specimens  of  his 
writings  in  this  line.  He  corrected  the  errors  which 
had  prevailed  for  three-quarters  of  a  century  con- 
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cerning  these  celebrated  resolutions  and  placed  the 
authors  and  the  resolutions  themselves  in  their  true 
position  in  history.  His  numerous  historical  articles 
published  in  the  "'  Courier-Journal  "  since  1880,  liave 
been  widely  read  and  much  admired  for  tlieir  orig- 
inal research  and  the  new  colors  with  whidi  they  in- 
vested important  events  and  subjects.  In  1884  a  few 
of  his  associates  of  similar  tastes  joined  Mr.  Durrett 
in  establishing  an  association  in  Louisville  for  co- 
operative effort  in  the  collecting  and  preserving  and 
publishing  of  historical  matter  relating  to  Kentucliy. 
This  association  was  named  the  Filson  Club  in 
honor  of  John  Filson,  the  first  historian  of  Kentucky, 
and  Mr.  Durrett,  who  was  made  its  president,  pre- 
pared and  read  tlie  first  paper  before  it.  This  paper 
was  the  "  Life  and  Times  of  John  Filson,"  which 
was  published  as  number  one  of  the  series  of  club 
publications.  It  is  a  quarto  of  133  pages  so  full  of 
original  matter  and  so  beautifully  written  that  it  at 
once  gave  the  club  a  prominent  stand  among  kindred 
associations.  Mr.  Durrett  is  also  the  author  of  num- 
ber five  of  the  club  publications,  entitled  "  An  His- 
torical Sketch  of  St.  Paul's  Church,  Louisville,  Ky." 
The  characteristic  of  Mr.  Durrelt's  historical  writ- 
ings is  original  research,  and  he  invests  liis  new  mat- 
ter with  sueli  clianns  of  style  that  it  is  always  a 
pleasure  to  read  what  he  has  written.  In  his  literary 
studies,  Mr.  Durrett  has  always  bought  the  books  he 
needed,  and  in  thus  purchasing  from  year  lo  year, 
he  has  iccumulated  a  large  and  valuable  library. 
The  volumes  a..d  pamphlets  and  iiai)ers  and  manu- 
scripts upon  his  shelves  number  more  tlian  50,(100, 
and  he  is  adding  to  tliem  every  day.  His  collection 
embraces  the  best  works  in  almost  every  branch  of 
human  knowledge,  but  is  particularly  rich  in  history, 
especially  American  history.  In  Kentucky  liistories 
and  Kentucky  books,  his  collection  surpa.sses  those 
of  all  others  combined.  He  has  made  it  an  object  to 
secure  every  book  about  Kentucky  or  Kentnckians, 
or  that  waswritteu  by  a  Kcnluckian  or  even  printed 
in  Kentucky.  He  has  thus  covered  the  whole  field 
of  Kentucky  bibliography,  and  the  other  libraries  of 
the  world  contain  notliing  to  comjiare  witli  his  col- 
lection. He  is  .so  familiar  with  his  books  that  he  can 
promptly  lay  his  hands  on  any  one  of  his  50,000  vol- 
umes wfthout  the  aid  of  a  catalogue;  but  betterthan 
this,  he  is  as  familiar  with  the  contents  of  his  books 
as  he  is  with  their  location  upon  the  shelves.  In 
recognition  of  his  varied  attainments,  Mr.  Durrett 
has  been  made  a  member  of  numerotis  historical, 
scientific,  anil  learned  societies  in  this  country  and  in 
Europe.  Unlike  most  men  distinguished  for  learn- 
ing, he  has  a  clear  business  head  ^i\nd  sound  judg- 
ment which  has  weight  among  men  of  affairs.  As 
president,  vice-president,  director,  trustee,  commis- 
sioner, etc. .  he  is  connected  with  various  corporations 
in  Louisville,  and  is  noted  for  giving  as  unremitting 
attention  to  those  of  a  charitable  as  to  those  of  a  busi- 
ness character.  He  is  a  man  of  broad  benevolence 
and  contributes  liberally  toall  tlie  charities  which  he 
deems  worthv.  In  1852  Mr.  Durrett  was  married  to 
Elizabeth  H."  Bates,  the  only  daughter  of  Caleb  and 
Elizabeth  (Humphreys)  Bates  of  Cincinnati.  Ohio. 
Mrs.  Durrett  was  a  lady  of  rare  intellectual  attain- 
ments, and,  like  her  biisband,  had  literary  tastes. 
There  were  but  few  good  books  in  the  accessible 
range  of  literature  which  bad  not  contribiited  to  her 
knwvledge,  and  'Mv.  Durrett  owes  much  of  his  varied 
learning'and  culture  to  the  companionship  of  his 
gifted  wife.  She  bore  him  four  children,  three  of 
whom  preceded  her  to  the  grave  and  one  of  whom, 
Lily  Bates  Durrett,  who  dietl  at  the  dawn  of  young 
womanhood,  had  written  a  series  of  letters  from 
Europe  and  from  Florida  which  were  published  in  the 
"  Courier-Journal  "  in  the  winter  and  spring  of  1880, 
and  which  gave  abundant  proof  that  she  had  inherit- 
ed her  father's  gifts  as  a  writer.     The  only  survivor 


of  their  children  is  Dr.  "Wm.  T.  Durrett,  of  Louis- 
ville, Ky.  Mr.  Durrett  is  a  well-preserved  man  of 
health  and  vigor,  who  bids  fair  to  be  among  those 
who,  at  the  age  of  seventy-si.x,  will  cross  over  from 
the  nineteenth  to  the  twentieth  century.  He  belongs 
to  the  school  of  old  Virginia  gentlemen,  now  so  rare, 
and  his  hospitable  home  is  ever  open  to  those  who 
wisli  to  see  him.  His  collection  of  books  and  antiq- 
uities has  made  him  a  kind  of  show  in  Louisville; 
whither  strangers  as  well  as  acquaintances  resort, 
with  an  assurance  of  seeing  something  worth  seeing 
and  learning  something  worth  learning.  He  is  never 
more  delighted  than  wlien  in  his  .great  library  with 
one  or  more  persons  in  search  of  information  from 
rare  books  and  manuscripts.  In  this  way  most  liter- 
ary persons  at  home  and  many  from  abroad  have 
been  placed  under  ol)ligations  to  him;  and  his  con- 
stant regret  is  tliat  he  has  not  been  able  to  do  more 
good  to  others  with  his  books. 

DONNELLY,  Eleanor  Cecilia,  author,  was 
born  in  Philadelphia.  Pa..  Sept.  (i,  1848,  in  the  old 
family  homestead  on  Pine  street,  near  Sixth,  situated 
in  a  locality  ripe  with  thetraditionsof  colonial  times. 
Slic  has  always  resided  in  her  ancestral  home.  The 
Donnellys  are  one  of  the  oldest 
Catholic  families  in  Philadelphia, 
herfatlier.  Philip  Carroll  Donnelly, 
was  a  distintinguished  physician  of 
that  city.  Miss  Donnellv  began  to 
write  at  an  early  age.  When  but 
nine  years  old,  she  composed  verse 
which  was  published.  She  has 
since  been  a  i)rolific  writer,  liaving 
received  from  her  gifted  brother, 
Ignatius  Donnelly,  the  most  care- 
ful training.  In  1873  she  publish- 
ed her  first  volume  of  poems,  en- 
titled "Out  of  Sweet  Solitude." 
Two  years  later  "  Domas  Die"  ap- 
peared, and  in  1880  she  published  a 
volume  for  the  benefit  of  the  Irish 
famine  fund,  entitled  "The  Legend 
of  the  Best  Beloved,  and  Other  Po- 
ems," and  in  1881  a  collection  of 
legends  and  lyrics,  called  "Crowned 
with  Stars."  A  number  of  other  equally  meri- 
torious works  have  followed  in  rapid  succession. 
One  of  Miss  Donnelly's  poems,  "The  Vision  of  the 
Monk  Gabriel,"  has  excited  unusual  comment  and 
controversy,  from  the  fact  that  Mr.  Longfellow  was 
supposed  by  some  to  have  borrowed  from  it  the  idea 
of  his  "  Legend  Beautiful."  Besides  her  numerous 
other  works.  Miss  Donnelly  has  issued  two  metrical 
collections  set  to  music,  "A  Garland  of  Festival 
Days,  "and  "Hymns  of  the  Sacred  Heart."  Nota- 
ble among  her  hymns  is  the  "Jubilee  Hymn,"  com- 
posed for  the  Golden  Jubilee  of  the  priesthood  of 
Pope  Leo  XIII.,  December,  1887.  This  hymn  was 
presented  to  the  Pope  by  a  member  of  the  Papal 
court,  together  with  an  Italian  translation  prepared 
for  the  occasion  by  a  theological  professor.  ]Miss 
Donnelly  is  a  frequent  and  welcome  contributor  to 
the  current  periodicals,  one  of  the  regular  contribu- 
tors to  tlie  "Ave  Maria, "  and  verses  from  her  pen  have 
appeared  in  all  the  leading  Catholic  magazines  and 
papers. 

COFFIN,  Joshua,  antiquarian,  was  born  in  New- 
bury, JIass.,  Oct.  12,  1792.  He  was  graduated  from 
Dartmouth  College  in  1817,  and  became  a  teacher. 
Whittier  was  one  of  his  pupils,  and  his  poem,  entitled 
"To  My  Old  Schoolmaster,"  is  addressed  to  him. 
Mr.  Coffin  was  one  of  the  founders  of  the  New  Eng- 
land Anti-Slavery  Society,  its  first  recording  secre- 
taiy,  and  was  an  earnest  worker  in  the  cause.  He 
was  a  contributor  to  various  magazines,  and  wrote 
"  The  History  of  Ancient  Newbury  "  (Boston,  1845), 
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HOLMES,  Oliver  Wendell,  author,  was  born 
at  Cambridge,  JIass.,  Aug.  29,  1809,  the  sou  of  Sarah 
Weudell  aud  Abiel  Holmes,  who  was  a  graduate  of 
Yale  College  in  1783,  aud  for  forty  _years  pastor  of 
the  first  church  in  Cambridge.  Through  his  niother 
Dr.  Holmes  is  of  distinguished  Dutch  aud  English 
descent  and  through  his  father  is  descended  from 
English  ancestors  quite  as  worthy.  Through  liis 
mother  he  is  related  to  the  Wendells,  Quincy.s,  and 
Jacksons,  the  Quincys  having  been  among  the  first 
settlers  of  Boston,  and  gave  a  president  to  Harvard; 
to  the  Olivers,  one  of  whom  was  lieutenant-gov- 
ernor of  Boston;  to  Gov.  Bradstreet,  and  is  dis- 
tantly related  to  Wendell  Phillips,  Richard  Henry 
Dana,  and  William  Ellery  Channing.  The  first 
Holmes  of  this  branch  of  the  family  was  Thomas 
Holmes,  of  London,  a  lawyer.  John  Holmes  settled 
at  Woodstock,  Conn.,  in  1686,  and  was  one  of  the 
first  proi^rietors  of  this  new  town,  settled  by  a  col- 
ony fronr  Roxbury,  JIasS.  David,  Oliver's  paternal 
grandfather,  served  in  the  French  and  Indian  wars 
as  captain,  and  at  the  first  news  of  the  battle  of 
Lexington  he  joined  the  army  as  siu'geon,  serving 
nearly  fotu'  years,  when,  broken  in  health,  he  re- 
turned home,  aud  soon  after  died.  In  1807  Rev. 
Abiel  Holmes  moved  into  the  historic  gambrel- 
roofed  house  in  Cambridge,  where  the  poet  was 
born  two  years  later.  This  old 
house  was  selected  by  General-in- 
Chief  Artemas  Ward,  as  his  head- 
quarters; here  the  oceujiation  of 
Bunker  Hill  was  planned,  and 
Gen.  Wasliington  was  entertain- 
ed; Gen.  Warren  rested  here  on 
his  way  to  Bunker  Hill,  and  here 
Benedict  Arnold  I'eceived  his  first 
commission.  Oliver  went  to  a 
school  at  Cambridgeport,  for 
abotit  five  years,  where  he  had 
for  schoolmates  Alfred  Lee,  after- 
ward Bishop  of  Delaware,  Marga- 
''^  ret  Fuller,  and  R.  H.  Dana,  and 
then  to  Phillips  Academy  at  An- 
dover,  to  prepare  for  college,  and 
where  for  a  few  days  he  was  very 
homesick.  It  is  said  that  his  par- 
ents sent  him  to  Andover  with  the 
hope  that  he  might  become  a  clergyman.  It  was  here 
he  made  his  first  attempt  at  versification,  a  translation 
from  the  first  book  of  the  ' '^Eneid,  "in  heroic  couplets. 
He  was  graduated  from  Harvard  in  1839,  in  the  class 
with  William  H.  Channing,  Prof.  Benjamin  Pierce, 
James  Freeman  Clarke,  Rev.  S.  F.  Smith,  and  Ben- 
jamin R.  Ctirtis.  He  contributed  twenty-five  poems 
to  one  of  the  college  periodicals.  "The  Collegian" — 
some  of  which  have  not  been  surpassed  by  his  later 
productions — delivered  the  poem  at  commencement, 
and  was  one  of  the  sixteen  members  elected  to  the  Phi 
Beta  Kappa  society.  In  the  following  year,  when 
it  was  proposed  to  break  up  the  old  frigate  Con- 
stitution, Holmes  wrote  his  poem  "Old  Ironsides," 
one  of  the  finest  patriotic  lyrics  in  the  language,  be- 
ginning, 

"  Ay,  tear  her  tattered  ensign  down  !  " 
■which  was  published  in  the  Boston  "Advertiser," 
saved  the  .ship,  was  extensively  co]iied  in  other  pa- 
pers, and  gave  the  author  a  wide  reputation.  For 
a  year  after  leaving  college  he  studied  at  the 
Cambridge  Law  School  imder  Judge  Story  and  Mr. 
Ashmun,  during  which  time  he  produced  many  of 
his  most  famous  humorous  pieces,  including  "  Even- 
ing by  a  Tailor,"  and  "The  Height  of  the  Ri<licu- 
lous."  With  Epes  Sargent  and  Park  Benjamin,  in 
1833,  he  contributed  five  or  .six  poems  to  a  gift-book, 
entitled  "  The  Harbinger,"  a  collection  made  at  the 
suggestion  of  Dr.  Sanuiel  G.  Howe,  which  was  sold 
for  the  benefit  of  the  asylum  for  the  blind.    He  sub- 


sequently studied  medicine  under  Dr.  James  Jack- 
son, and  in  the  sjiring  of  1833  went  abroad,  where  he 
studied  me<licine,  chietly  in  Paris,  returned  to  Amer- 
ica in  the  autunm  of  1835,  aud  received  his  degree 
of  M.D.  in  1836.  In  August  of  that  year  he  deliv- 
ered before  the  Phi  Beta  Kajipa  society  his  long 
j)oem  in  rhymed  heroics,  entitled  "Poetry,  a  Metri- 
cal Essay, "  designed  to  express  some  general  truths 
on  the  sources  aud  the  machinery  of  poetry.  At 
this  time  he  was  described  as  "extremely  youthful 
in  his  appearance,  bubbling  over  with  the  mingled 
humor  and  pathos  tliat  have  always  marked  his  po- 
etry, and  sparkling  with  coruscations  of  his  peculiar 
genius,  his  Phi  Beta  Kappa  poem  of  1836,  delivered 
with  a  clear,  ringing  enunciation,  which  imparted 
to  the  hearers  his  own  enjoyment  of  his  thoughts 
and  expressions,  delighted  a  ctdtivated  audience  to 
a  very  imcommon  degree."  In  the  same  year  he 
published  his  first  volume  of  poems,  containing 
among  others  "  The  Last  Leaf,"  a  favorite  of  Abra- 
ham Lincoln's,  who  said,  "for  pure  pathos,  in  my 
judgment,  there  is  nothing  finer  than  those  six  lines 
in  the  English  language. "  He  referred  to  the  follow- 
ing verse: 

"  The  mossy  marbles  rest 
On  the  lips  that  he  has  pressed 

In  their  bloom. 
And  the  names  he  loved  to  hear 
Have  been  carved  for  many  a  year 
On  the  tomb," 
In  1839  he  was  appointed  jirofessor  of  anatomy  and 
ph3'siology  at  Dartmouth  College,  and  in  1840  he 
married  Amelia  Lee,  daughter  of  Judge  Charles 
Jackson,  of  the  supreme  court  of  !Massach\isetts,  re- 
signed his  professorshi])  at  DartmovUh,  anil  settled 
in  Boston  to  practice  his  profession.  During  the 
summer  of  1849,  and  for  several  consecutive  sum- 
mers, he  occupied  a  house  at  Pitt.sfield,  Mass. ,  where 
he  had  as  neighbors  Herman  Melville,  G.  P.  R. 
James,  Miss  Sedgwick.  Fanny  Kcmble  and  Haw- 
thorne. In  1847  Dr.  Holmes  was  appointed  to  suc- 
ceed Dr.  John  C.  'Warren  as  professor  of  anatomy 
and  physiology  in  the  Harvard  Medical  School,  and 
at  about  the  same  time  he  became  a  lyceuni  lecturer, 
and  was  much  in  demand  for  several  years.  He 
received  three  of  the  Boylston  prizes  for  medical 
dissertations,  and  his  essays  were  published  together 
in  1838.  He  has,  besides  this,  published  several  sci- 
entific works  and  several  vohunes  of  poems.  In 
1858  he  delivered  in  several  cities  a  course  of  lec- 
tures on  the  "  English  Poets  of  the  Nineteenth  Cen- 
tury." On  the  establishment  of  the  "Atlantic 
Monthly,"  in  1857,  Dr.  Holmes  became  one  of  its 
contributors.  His  first  contributions  were  in  the 
form  of  a  series  of  conversational  papers,  entitled 
"The  Autocrat  of  the  Breakfast-Table,"  which  con- 
tained some  of  his  best  poems.  An  eminent  critic 
says:  "  Possibly  bis  near  friends  had  no  jtistidea  of 
his  versatile  talent  until  he  put  forth  the  most  taking 
serial  iu  prose  that  ever  established  the  prestige  of  a 
new  magazine.  At  forty -eight  he  began  a  new 
career,  as  if  it  were  granted  him  to  live  life  over, 
with  the  wisdom  of  middle-age  in  his  favor  at  the 
start.  Coming,  in  a  sense,  like  an  author's  first  book, 
'  The  Autocrat  of  the  Breakfast-Table '  naturally 
was  twice  as  clever  as  any  '  first  book  '  of  the  pe- 
riod." This  was  followed  by  a  similar  series,  "  The 
Professor  at  the  Breakfast-Table,"  written  somewhat 
in  the  maimer  of  Sterne,  yet  without  much  ai'tifice. 
The  Story  of  Iris  has  been  called  "an  interwoven 
thread  of  gold."  After  a  long  interval  appeared 
"The  Poet  at  the  Breakfast-Table,"  of  a  more  seri- 
ous cast  than  its  predecessors.  In  his  preface  he 
says  that  these  papers  were  the  fulfillment  of  a  plan 
that  was  conceived  twenty-five  years  before,  when 
he  published  in  the  "  New  England  Magazine  "  two 
articles  under  the  title  of  ' '  The  Autocrat  of  the 
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Breakfast  Table."  His  novels,  "Elsie  Venner  "  and 
"  The  Guardian  Angel,"  were  written  to  illustrate 
a  psychological  theory  of  heredity,  and  are  more  re- 
markable as  character-studies  than  as  novels.  On 
the  occasion  of  his  seventieth  birthday,  in  1879,  the 
publishers  of  the  "  Atlantic  Monthly  "  gave  a  break- 
fast in  his  honor.  Many  literary  celebrities  were 
present,  and  Dr.  Holmes  read  his  poem  entitled 
"  The  Iron  Gate,"  which  he  wrote  for  the  occasion, 
and  which  has  been  called  "the  finest  creation  of 
his  genius,"  with  the  exception  of  "The  Chambered 
Nautilus."  In  1883  Dr.  Holmes  re.signed  his  posi- 
tion as  Parkman  professor  of  anatomy  at  Harvard, 
for  the  purpose  of  devoting  himself  to  literary  work, 
and  was  immediately  ajiiioinled  pr(>(L'ssoT  emeritus. 
In  November  of  that  year  he  delivered  his  last  lec- 
ture before  the  students.  He  is  deseril)ed  as  being 
a  little  under  the  medium  height,  as  quick  and  nerv- 
ous in  his  movements,  and  conveys,  in  speaking,  the 
impression  of  energy  and  inten.se  vitality.  He  is  said 
to  "  have  a  poet's  sensitiveness  to  noises,  and  a  dread 
of  persons  of  su|)erabundant  vitality  and  aggressive- 
ness." Dr.  Holmes  said  that  as  a  child  he  was 
afraid  of  the  tall  masts  of  schooners  and  ships,  and 
used  to  cover  up  his  eyes  from  them.  Mr.  Kennedy, 
who  has  written  his  life,  .says:  "Holmes  is  one  of 
the  la.st  survivors  of  an  illustrious  group  of  writers 
who  lived  in  an  epoch  of  great  inteliectualbrilliancy 
— the  era  of  Transcendentalism.  He  belongs  to  what 
may,  perhaps,  lie  known  to  posterity  as  the  Concord 
school,  the  writers  belonging  to  wliieh  have,  one  and 
all,  based  llieir  intclleelual  erealions  upon  the  moral, 
and  whether  they  have  snug,  or  lectured,  or  written 
fiction,  have  never  failed  to  reveal  the  fact  of  their 
Puritan  antecedents  by  deftly  wreathing  the  lus- 
trous flowers  of  their  thought  around  some  hidden 
sermon,  some  practical  moralization,  or  .some  useful 
le-ssou  in  life.  Holmes  was  brouglil  up  in  a  Calvin- 
istic  family.  .  .  .  The  one  persistent  purpo.se 
running  all  through  the  prose  writings  of  our 
author  has  been  to  attack  the  effete  "ecclesiasti- 
cism  of  the  Calvinistic  creed.  .  .  .  The  central 
core  of  him  is  Inavery,  honesty,  kindliness  ;  and  it 
is  as  a  writer  of  humorous  poetry  that  Holmes 
excels."  E.  C.  Stedmau.  in  the  "Century," 
says:  "The  distinction  between  his  [Holmes's] 
poetry  and  that  of  the  new  makers  of  society-verse 
is,  that  his  is  a  survival,  theirs  the  attempted  re- 
vival, of  something  that  has  gone  before.  .  .  . 
Holmes's  early  pieces,  mostly  college-verse,  were 
better  of  their  kind  than  those  "of  a  better  kind  writ- 
ten in  youth  by  some  of  his  contemporaries.  The 
humbler  the  type,  the  .sooner  the  development.  .  . 
.  There  are  other  eighteeuth-eentiuy  survivors, 
whose  sponsors  are  formality  and  didlness ;  but 
Holmes  has  the  modern  vivacity,  and  adjusts  with- 
out effort  even  the  most  hackneyed  measures  to  a 
new  occasion.  Throughout  the  changes  of  fifty 
years  he  has  practiced  the  measures  familiar  to  his 
youth,  thinking  it  lit  and  natural,  and  one  to  which 
he  would  do  well  to  cling.  The  conservative  con- 
sistency of  his  muse  is  as  notable  in  matter  as  in 
manner.  On  the  whole,  so  far  as  we  can  cla.ssify 
him,  he  is  at  the  head  of  his  class,  and  in  other  re- 
spects a  class  by  himself.  Though  the  most  direct 
and  obvious  of  the  Cambridge  group,  the  least  given 
to  subtilties,  he  is  our  typical  university  poet;  the 
minstrel  of  the  college  that  bred  him,  and  within 
whose  liberties  he  has  taught,  jested,  sung,  and 
toasted,  from  boyhood  to  what  in  common  folk 
would  be  old  age.  .  .  .  The  poet  of  '  The 
Last  Leaf '  was  among  the  first  to  teach  his  coun- 
trymen that  pathos  is  iin  eq\ial  part  of  true  humor; 
that  sorrow  is  lightened  by  jest,  and  jest  redeemed 
from  coarseness  by  emotion,  under  most  conditions 
of  this  our  evanescent  human  life.  .  .  .  The 
thing  we  first  note  is  his  elastic,  buoyant  nature,  dis- 


played from  youth  to  age  with  cheery  frankness,  so 
that  we  instinctively  search  through  his  Dutch  and 
Puritan  ancestries  to  see  where  came  in  the  stniia 
that  made  this  Yankee  Frenchman  of  so  likable  a 
type.  Health  begets  relish,  and  Holmes  has  never 
lacked  for  zest — zest  that  gives  one  the  sensations 
best  worth  living  for,  if  happiness  be  the  true  aim 
of  life.  ...  In  his  early  work  the  mirth  so 
often  outweighed  the  sentiment  as  to  lessen  the 
promise  and  the  self-prediction  of  his  being  a  poet 
indeed.  Some  of  one's  herrt-blood  must  spill  for 
this,  and,  while  many  of  his  youthful  stanzas  are  se- 
rious and  eloquent,  those  which  approach  the  feeling 
of  true  poetry  are  in  celebration  of  ccmipanionship 
and  good  cheer,  so  that  he  seems  like  a  down-east 
Omar  or  Hafiz,  exemplifying  what  our  gracious  Em- 
erson was  wont  to  preach,  that  there  is  honest  wis- 
dom in  song  and  joy.  .  .  .  Eloquence  was  a 
feature  of  his  lyrics.  ..."  The  Meeting  of  the 
Dryads,'  another  early  poem,  is  marked  by  so  much 
grace  that  it  seems  as  if  the  youth  who  wrote  its 
quatrains  might  in  time  have  added  a  companion- 
piece  to  'The  Talking  Oak.'  The  things  which 
he  turned  off  with  purely  comic  aim  were  neatly  fin- 
ished, and  the  merriment  of  a  new  writer,  who  dared 
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not  be  '  as  funny '  as  he  could,  did  quite  as  much 
for  him  as  his  poems  of  a  higher  class.  .  .  .  His 
poetry  was  and  is,  like  his  hiunor,  the  overflow  of  a 
nervous,  original,  decidedly  intellectual  nature;  of  a 
sparkling  life,  no  less,  in  which  he  gathered  the  full 
worth  of  heyday  experiences.  See  that  glimpse  of 
Paris,  a  stuilent's  penciled  sketch,  with  Clemence 
tripping  down  the  Rue  de  Seine.  It  is  but  a  bit,  yet 
through  its  atmosphere  we  make  out  a  poet  who 
cared  as  much  for  the  sweets  of  the  poetic  life  as  for 
the  work  that  was  its  product.  He  had  through  it 
all  a  Puritan  sense  of  duty,  and  the  worldly  wisdom 
that  goes  with  a  due  perception  of  values,  and  he 
never  lost  sight  of  his  practical  career.  His  profes- 
sion, after  all,  was  what  he  took  most  .seriouslj'.  Ac- 
cepting, then,  with  hearty  thanks,  his  care-dispelling 
rhyme  and  reason,  pleased  often  by  the  fancies  which 
he  tenders  in  lieu  of  imagination  and  power,  we  go 
through  the  collection  of  his  verse,  and  see  that  it 
has  amounted  to  a  great  deal  in  the  course  of  a  bust- 
ling fifty  years.  These  numerous  pieces  divide  them- 
selves, as  to  form,  into  two  classes — lyrics  and  poetic 
essays  in  solid  couplet- verse;  as  to  purpose,  into  the 
lighter  songs  that  may  be  sung,  and  the  nobler  num- 
bers, part  lyrical,  part  the  poems,  both  gay  and 
sober,  delivered  at  frequent  intervals  during  his 
pleasant  career.  .  .  .  In  the  years  that  followed 
his  graduation,  while  practicing  in  Boston  and  after- 
ward a  lecturer  at  Dartmouth,  he  was  summoned, 
nothing  loath,  whenever  a  dinner-song  or  witty  bal- 
lad was  needed  at  home,  and  calls  from  transpontine 
and  barbaric  regions  came  fast  upon  him  as  his  pop 
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ularity  grew.  Here  are  some  forty  printed  poems, 
which  cheered  that  lucliy  class  of  '29,  and  how  many 
olliers  went  before  and  after  tlieni  we  know  not. 
Among  college-poets  the  paragon — and  surely  this 
the  ideal  civic  bard,  who  at  the  outset  boasted  of  his 
town, 

"Her  threefold  hill  shall  be 
The  home  of  art,  the  nurse  of  liberty," 
and  who  has  celebrated  her  every  effort,  in  peace  or 
war,to  make  good  the  boast.  .  .  .  I  have  referred 
to  the  standing  of  Dr.  Holmes  as  a  life-long  expert 
in  the  art  of  writing  those  natty  lyrics,  satires,  and 
jeux  d'esprit,  which  it  has  become  the  usage  to  des- 
ignate as  society-verse.  .  .  .  And  yet  society- 
verse,  meaning  that  which  catches  the  secret  of  that 
day  or  this,  may  be — as  poets  old  and  new  have  shown 
us — picturesque,  even  dramatic,  and  rise  to  a  high 
degree  of  humor  and  of  sage  or  tender  thought. 
The  consecutive  poems  of  one  whose  fancy  plays 
about  life  as  he  sees  it,  may  be  a  feast  complete  and 
epicurean,  having  solid  dishes  and  fantastic,  all  just- 
ly savored,  cooked  with  discretion,  flanked  with 
honest  wine,  and  whose  cates  and  dainties,  even,  are 
not  designed  to  cloy.  Taken  as  a  whole,  Holmes's 
poetry  has  regaled  us  somewhat  after  this  fashion. 
His  pieces  light  and  wise — 'Contentment,'  the 
'Epilogue  to  the  Breakfast-table  Series,'  'At  the 
Pantomime,'  'A  Familiar  Letter,'  etc. — are  always 


enjoyable.  One  or  two  are  exquisite  in  treatment 
of  the  past.  '  Dorothy  Q. , '  that  sprightly  capture 
of  a  portrait's  maiden  soul,  has  given,  like  'The 
Last  Leaf,'  lessons  to  admiring  pupils  of  our  time. 
For  sheer  humor,  'The  One-hoss  Shay,'  and  'Par- 
son Turell's  Legacy '  are  memorable — extravagances, 
but  full  of  character  almost  as  purely  Yankee  as 
'Tam  O'Shanter'  is  purely  Scotch  In  various 
whimsicalities,  Holmes  sets  the  key  lor  Harte  and 
others  to  follow.  'The  First  Fan,' read  at  a  bric- 
a-brac  festival  in  1877,  proves  him  an  adept.  .  .  . 
Good  and  bright  as  these  things  are,  some  of  his 
graver  work  excels  them.  Where  most  in  earnest 
he  is  most  imaginative;  this,  of  course,  is  where  he 
is  most  interested,  and  this  again,  in  moods  the  re- 
sults of  his  scientific  bent  and  experience.  Here  he 
shows  himself  akin  to  those  who  have  both  lightness 
and  strength.  Thackeray's  reverential  mood,  that 
was  so  beautiful,  is  matched  by  the  feeling  which 
Holmes,  having  the  familiarity  with  Nature  that 
breeds  contempt  in  graver  men,  exhibits  in  his 
thoughts  upon  'The  Living  Temple.'  .  .  .  . 
There  are  charity  and  tenderness  in  ■  The  Voiceless, ' 
'Avis,'  'Iris,'  and  'The  Silent  Melody.'  .  .  . 
'  The  Living  Temple '  and  '  The  Chambered  Nau- 
tilus' doubtless  show  us  their  writer's  finest  quali- 
ties, and  are  not  soon  to  be  forgotten."  The 
things  which,  after  all,  sharply  distinguish  Holmes 
from  other  poets,  and  constitute  the"  bulk  of  his 
work,  are  the  lyrics  and  metrical  essays  composed 
for  special  audiences  or  occasions.  Starting  without 
much  creative  ambition,  and  as  a  bard  of  mirth  and 
-sentiment,  it  is  plain  that  he  was  subject  to  faults 


which    an    easy  standard    entails.     With    respect 

to  his  style,  there  is  no  one  more  free  from  struc- 
Hu-al  whim,s  and  vagaries.  He  has  an  ear  for  the 
"classical"  forms  of  English  verse,  the  academic 
measures  which  still  bid  fair  to  hold  their  own — ■ 
those  confirmed  by  Pope  and  Goldsmith,  and  here 
in  vogue  long  after  German  dreams,  Italian  languors, 
and  the  French  rataplan  had  their  effect  upon  the 
poets  of  our  motherland  across  the  sea.  His  waj'  of 
thought,  like  his  style,  is  straightforward  and  sen- 
tentious; both  are  the  reverse  of  what  is  called 
transcendental.  When  he  has  sustained  work  to  do, 
and  braces  himself  for  a  great  occasion,  nothing  will 
suit  but  the  rhymed  pentameter;  his  lieaviest  road- 
ster, sixteen  hands  high,  for  a  long  journey.  A 
phantasmagory  of  the  songs,  odes,  and  rhvmed  ad- 
dresses of  "so  many  years;  collegiate  and  civic 
glories;  tributes  to  princes,  embassies,  generals,  he- 
roes; welcomes  to  novelists  and  poets;  eulogies  of 
the  dead;  ver.se  inaugural  and  dedicatory;  stanzas 
read  at  literary  breakfasts.  New  England  dinners, 
numicipal  and  bucolic  feasts;  odes  natal,  nuptial 
and  mortuary;  metrical  delectations  off ered  to  his 
bnithers  of  the  medical  craft — to  which  he  is  so  loy- 
al, bristling  with  .scorn  of  quackery  and  challenge  to 
opposing  systems — nut  only  equal  to  all  occasions, 
but  growing  better  with  their  increase.  The  half  of 
his  early  C'ollections  is  made  up  from  efforts  of  this 
sort,  and  they  constitute  nine-tenths  of  his  verse  dur- 
ing the  last  thirty  years.  Now,  what  has  cari-ied 
Holmes  so  bravely  through  all  this,  if  not  a  kind  of 
special  masterhood,  an  intlividuality,  humor,  touch, 
that  we  shall  not  .see  again?  Thus  we  ccmie,  in  fine, 
to  be  sensible  of  the  distinctive  gift  of  this  poet. 
The  achievement  for  which  he  must  be  noted  is, 
that  in  a  field  the  most  artluous  and  least  attractive 
he  should  bear  himself  with  such  zest  and  fitness  as 
to  be  numbered  among  poets,  and  should  do  honor 
to  an  olfice  which  they  chiefiy  dread  or  mistrust, 
and  which  is  little  calculated  to  excite  their  inspira- 
tion. As  Holmes's  humor  had  relaxed  the  grim- 
ness  of  a  Puritan  constituency,  so  his  prose  satire 
did  much  to  liberalize  their  clerical  system.  This 
was  not  without  some  wrath  and  objurgation  on  the 
part  of  the  more  rigid  clergy  and  laity  alike,  and  at 
times  worked  to  the  disadvantage  of  the  satirist 
and  his  publishei-s.  The  notable  prose  essay  on 
Edwards  excites  a  wish  that  he  oftener  had  foimd 
occasion  to  indulge  his  talent  for  analytic  chanicter- 
ization.  He  has  few  .superiors  in  discernment  of  a 
man's  individuality,  however  distinct  that  individu- 
ality mav  be  from  his  own.  Emerson,  for  example, 
was  a  thinker  and  poet  whose  chartered  disciples 
scarcely  wotdd  have  selected  Holmes  as  likely  to 
proffer  a  sympathetic  or  even  objective  transcript  of 
him.  Yet,  when  the  time  came.  Holmes  was  equal 
to  the  effort.  He  presented  with  singidar  clearness, 
and  with  an  epigrammatic  genius  at  white  heat,  if 
not  the  esoteric  view  of  the  Concord  Plotiuus,  at 
least  what  could  enable  an  audience  to  get  at  the 
mold  of  that  serene  teacher  and  make  some  fortimate 
surmise  of  the  spirit  that  ennobled  it.  Holmes, 
among  our  poets,  is  another  original  writer,  but  his 
prose  is  a  setting  for  brilliants  of  a  different  kind ,  his 
shrewd  sayings  are  bright  with  native  metaphor;  he 
is  a  proverb-maker,  some  of  whose  words  are  not 
without  wings.  As  a  New  Englaudcr  he  long  ago 
was  awarded  the  highest  sectional  praise — that  of 
being,  among  all  his  tribe,  the  cutest.  His  clever- 
ness and  versatility  bewilder  outside  judges.  Is  he 
a  genius?  By  all  means.  And  in  what  degree?  His 
prose,  for  the  most  part,  is  pecidiarly  original.  His 
serious  poetry  scarcely  has  been  the  serious  work  of 
his  life;  but  in  his  specialty,  verse  suited  to  the  frolic 
or  pathos  of  occasions,  he  has  given  us  much  of  the 
best  delivered  in  his  own  time,  and  has  excelled  all 
others  in  delivery.     Both  his  strength  and  weakness 
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lie  in  liis  genial  temper  and  his  brisk,  speculative  habit 
of  inind.  Coiicerniug  "Over  the  Teacups,"  the 
hist  of  his  serial  papers,  published  iu  1891,  the  "Na- 
tion" says:  "The  present  volume  follows,  asuaturally 
as  the  years  themselves,  its  predecessors,  with  a  full  cir- 
cle about  the  table  whose  couversiitions  fouud,  near- 
ly forty  years  ago,  so  fortunate  a  rc|)orter,  and  whose 
occasional  poems  were  received  with  a  general  wel- 
come." The  "Saturday  Review"  said:  "Dr. 
Holmes  is,  of  all  living  American  authors,  the  one 
who  may  most  truly  be  said  to  have  won  the  hearts 
of  English  readers;  .  .  .  there  is  no  American  au- 
thor now  living  w-hose  works  are  more  often  read 
and  (which  is  the  best  test  of  their  value)  more  often 
taken  up  again,  than  tho.se  of  Dr.  Holmes." 

PLATT,  Orville  Hitchcock,  senator,  was  born 
at  Waslnnglon,  Conn.,  July  )!).  1827.  His  father, 
Daniel  Piatt,  was  a  farmer.  He  him.self  worked  on 
the  farm  until  he  was  twenty  years  old,  receiving 
his  education  in  the  common  schools,  and  at  Freder- 
ick Gunn's  Academy,  styled  the  "Gunnery,"  which 
has  since  become  "a  well-known  institution.  He 
afterward  studied  law  in  the  iillice  of  Gidecm  H. 
HoUister,  the  historian  of  t'onneclicut.  He  was  ad- 
mitted to  the  bar  of  Connecticut  in  184!),  and  later 
to  the  bar  of  Pennsylvania,  where  he  spent  si.x 
months  in  the  Towaiida  office  of  Ulysses  Mercur, 
chief  justice  of  the  court  of  Pennsjdvania.  In  1851 
he  resumed  his  law  practice  in  Coiuieclicut,  settling 
at  Meriden,  where  he  has  since  resided,  in  18.")r)-.5G 
he  served  as  clerk  of  the  C'oniu-clicut  senate,  and  in 
1857  was  elected  secretary  of  the  state.  He  was 
elected  a  member  of  the  state  senate  in  1801-62,  and 
was  a  member  of  the  house  in  1804  and  1809,  filling 
the  ijosition  of  speaker  during  the  last-named  year. 
In  1877  he  was  a  judge  of  proljate,  and  was  a])iioinlcd 
state  attorney  for  New  Haven  county,  retaining  that 
position  imtil  1879,  when  he  was 
elected  to  the  U.  S.  senate  to  suc- 
ceed \\'m.  H.  Barnom.  He  was 
his  own  successor  in  1885,  and 
again  in  1890,  having  been  elect- 
ed by  the  imanimous  vote  of  the 
repviblican  membei's  of  the  state 
legislature.  He  has  served  on  var- 
ious important  committees  dur- 
ing his  senatorial  career,  includ- 
ing the  committee  on  pensions 
and  the  committee  on  contingent 
e.xpenses,  and  was  chairman  of 
the  committee  on  patents,  and  act- 
ing chairman  of  the  committee  on 
the  revision  of  laws.  In  the  fif- 
tieth and  fift_y-first  congresses  he 
was  chairman  of  the  committee  on 
territories,  during  which  time  six 
new  states  were  admitted  into  the 
Union.  He  was  chairman  of  the  sub-committee 
having  in  charge  the  "Copyright"  bill,  passed  in 
1891,  and  to  his  efforts  iu  committee  and  on  the 
floor  of  the  senate,  are  due  in  great  part  the  passage 
of  that  measure.  He  is  a  forcible  speaker,  his  stjde 
is  finished,  his  words  well  chosen,  and  his  argu- 
ments logical.  In  the  senate  he  is  regarded  as  a 
careful  legislator,  a  close  student  of  political  ques- 
tions, and  a  man  of  sound  judgment.  He  has  al- 
ways maintained  a  high  standing  in  the  legal  pro- 
fession, doing  a  large  general  business,  though  mak- 
ing a  specialty  of  patent  law.  He  is  prominently 
connected  with  religious  and  philanthropic  works 
of  the  city  of  Meriden.  and  in  a  quiet,  unostenta- 
tious way  is  the  friend  of  the  needy  and  troubled, 
who  never  hesitate  to  go  to  him  for  assistance  and 
advice.  The  veteran  of  the  war  and  the  soldier's 
widow  have  no  more  stanch  supporter.  In  1887 
Yale  conferred  upon  him  the  degree  of  LL.D. 
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COAN,  Titus,  missionary,  was  born  in  Killing- 
worth,  Conn.,  Feb.  1,  1801.     He  received  his  educa- 
tion under  private  tutors,  and  at  the  age  of  eighteen 
ta\ight  a  country  school.     He  continued  the  business 
of  instruction  for  about  ten  years,  when  he  entered 
the  Theological  Seminary  at  Auburn,  N.  Y.     Being 
graduated  in  1833,  he  undertook  for  the  Boston  Board 
of  Missions  an  exploration  of  southern  P.atagonia,  for 
the  purpose  of  establishing  there  a  mission.     Nar- 
rowly escaping  with   his  life,   he  returned  to  this 
country  in   the   following   year,    and   was  sent   as 
missionary  to  the  Sandwich  Islands,  where  he  served 
for  forty -eight  years.     He  was  re- 
garded by  the  natives  of  the  islands 
with  an  affectiim  that  was  well-nigh 
veneration,   and   his    work    among 
them  was  attemled  with  the  most 
important  results.   In  his  interesting 
account  of  a  visit  to  the  Sandwich 
Islands  in    1873.  Charles   Nordhoff 
gives  the  following  sketch  of  his  life 
and  work:  "  And  in  Hilo,  when  you 
go  to  vi.sit  the  volcano,  you  will  find 
Dr.  Coan,  one  of  the  brightest  and 
loveliest  .spirits  of  them  all,  the  story 
of  whose  life  in  the  Umato  i.slanci, 
wluise  apost  le  he  was,  is  as  wonderful 
and  as  touching  as  that  of  any  of  the 
earlier  apostles.and  shows  what  great 
works  miyielding  faith  and  love  can 
do  iu   redeeming  a  savage   people. 
When  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Coan  canu^  to 
the  island  of  Hawaii  its  shores  and  woods  were  popu- 
lous, and  through  their  labors  thousands  of  men  and 
women  were  instructed  in  the  truths  of  Christianity, 
inducted   into  civilized   habits  of   life,  and  finally 
brought  into  the  church.    As  you  sail  along  the  green 
coast  of  Hawaii  from  its  northern  point  to  Hilo,  you 
will  be  surprised  at  the  number  of  quaint  little  white 
churches  which  mark  the  distances  almost  with  the 
regularity  of  milestones;  if,  later,  you  ride  through 
this  district  or  the  one  south  of  Hilo,  you  will  see 
that  for  every  church  there  is  also  a  school-house; 
you  will  see  native  children  reading  and  writing  as 
well  as  our  own  at  home;  you  may  hear  them  sing- 
ing tunes  familiar  to  our  own  Sunday-schools;  you 
will  see  the  native  luan  and  woman  sitting  down  to 
read  their  newspaper  at  the  close  of  the  day;  and  if 
you  could  talk  with  them,   3'ou  would    find   they 
knew  almost  as  much  about  our  late  war  as  you  do, 
for  they  took  an  intense  interest  in  the  war  of  the  re- 
bellion.    And  }-ou  must  remember  that  when,  less 
than  forty  years  ago.  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Coan  came  to 
Hilo,    the    people    were    naked    savages    with    no 
church   and   but   one    school-house  in  the  district; 
without   printed   books  or  knowledge  of   reading. 
They  flocked  to  hear  the  Gospel.     Thousands  re- 
moved from  a  distance  to  Hilo,  where,  in  their  rapid 
way,  they  built  up  a  large  town,  and  kept  up  surely 
the  strauge.st  '  protracted  meeting' ever  held;    and 
going  back  to  their  homes  after  many  months  they 
took  with  them  knowledge  and  zeal  to  build  up 
Christian  churches  and  schools  of  their  own.     Over 
these  Dr.  Coan  has  presided  these  many  years,  not 
only  preaching  regularly  on  Sundays  and  during  the 
week  in  the  large  native  church  at  Hilo,  and  in  two 
or  three  neighboring  churches,  but  visiting  the  more 
distant  churches  at  intervals  to  examine  and  instruct 
the  members  and  keep  them  all  on  the  right  track. 
He  has  seen  a  great  population  turned  from  darkness 
to  light,  a  great  part  of  it  following  his  own  blame- 
less and  loving  life  as  an  example,  and  very  many 
living  to  old  age  steadfast  and  zealous  Christians." 
He  wrote  books  on  "Patagonia"  and  "Life  in  Ha- 
waii, "  and  numerous  contributions  to  periodicals.  He 
continued  to  reside  in  the  .Sandwich  Islands  until  his 
death,  which  took  place  in  Hilo,  Hawaii,  Dec.  1, 1882. 
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JEFFERSON,  Joseph,  actor,  was  born  In 
PhihuU'lphia,  Feb.  20,  lS2y.  He  was  the  third  of 
the  name,  coming  of  a  race  of  actors.  His  grand- 
father, Josejili  Jefferson  tlie  first,  was  him.self  the 
son  of  an  eminent  English  actor  and  manager.  He 
was  born  at  Plymouth,  Eng.,  in  1774.  He  came  to 
this  country,  and  made  his  first  appearance  in  New 
York  Feb.  10,  1796,  at  the  theatre  in  John  street. 
He  continued  attached  to  the  same  company  imtil 
1803,  when  he  removed  to  Philadelphia  and  was 
permanently  engagetl  in  that 
city  during  a  period  of  twenty- 
seven  years.  He  made  his  last 
appearance  in  New  York  at  the 
Chatham  Garden  theatre  in  Au- 
gust, 1834.  He  died  at  Harris- 
burg,  Pa.,  Aug.  6,  1832.  Mr. 
Jefferson  married,  in  1800,  Miss 
Fortune,  by  \\hom  he  had  a 
large  family  of  children.  His 
son  Jo.seph,  who  married  Mrs. 
T.  Burke,  and  was  the  father  of 
the  subject  of  this  sketch,  was 
esteemed  a  very  excellent  actor 
in  "  old  men."  He  was  born  in 
Philadelphia  in  1804,  and  died 
in  Jlobile,  Ala.,  Nov.  24,  1842. 
He  was  educated  for  a  scene- 
painter,  having  a  great  deal  of 
artistic  talent.  Joseph  Jeffer- 
son the  third  was  brought  np  in 
the  precincts  of  a  theatre  from 
the  time  he  was  an  infant.  When  living  in  the 
city  of  Washington,  the  house  where  his  father 
resided  adjoined  the  theatre  which  he  managed,  and 
the  boy  had  the  run  of  the  establishment.  Here  he 
remembered  seeing  Fanny  Kemble,  and  Tyrone 
Power,  the  great  Irish  coinedian.  As  an  infant  he 
was  frequently  taken  upon  the  stage  where  a  child 
was  reqviired,  his  tirst  public  appearance  having  been 
as  the  child  in  "Kolla."  He  was  then  about  three 
years  old.  He  is  also  said  to  have  appeared  in 
an  entertainment  of  "  living  statues."  T.  I).  Rice, 
the  celebrated  Jim  Crow,  had  at  this  time  burst 
upon  Washington  in  his  remarkable  impersonations 
of  negro  character,  then  an  entire  novelty  on  the 
stage."  Little  Joseph  Jefferson  was  greatly  taken 
with  this  performance,  and  imitated  him  with  such 
success  that  the  comedian  took  him  upon  the  stage, 
blacked  and  dressed  as  a  miniature  likeness  of  him- 
self, producing  him  before  the  eyes  of  the  astonished 
audience  from  the  mouth  of  a  bag  turned  upside 
down.  The  effect  was  quite  startling  and  a  com- 
plete success.  Afterward  the  boy  appeared  in  New 
York  in  a  combat  scene.  In  1838  the  family  started 
west  from  Albany  and  played  in  Utica  and  other 
towns,  arriving  in  Chicago,  where  they  played  a 
short  season,  and  then  went  to  Galena,  Didiuque  and 
other  western  towns,  and  so  on  to  Memphis.  In 
Memphis  Mr.  Jefferson,  Sr.,  obtained  a  job  of  decora- 
tion at  the  establishment  of  a  sporting  gentleman  who 
wanted  the  ceiling  of  his  card-room  frescoed;  and 
so,  playing  and  painting,  they  arrived  at  Mobile  in 
October,  1842,  when  the  yellow  fever  was  raging, 
and  where  the  father  of  the  family  died  two  weeks 
after  their  arrival.  Here  the  mother  ojiened  a  board- 
ing-house, and  here  yomig  Jefferson  had  the  oppor- 
tunity of  acting  with  ilr.  JIacready  and  the  elder 
Booth.  From  ^lobile  the}'  went  to  Nashville,  and 
other  towns  along  the  river,  playing  to  small  audiences 
and  entering  upon  a  course  of  most  primitive  acting — 
absolute  "barn-storming" — giving  entertainments  in 
the  dining-rooms  of  hotels,  barns  and  out-houses,  or 
anywhere  else  that  offered  convenience.  In  this  man- 
ner they  traveled  through  the  state  of  Mi-ssissippi,  and 
then  went  to  Galveston,  where  the  company  with 
which  Mrs.  Jefferson  was  engaged  played  for  a  short 


season,  and  thence  proceeded  through  the  leading 
towns  of  Te.\as  into  Mexico,  following  the  U.  S. 
army  into  the  latter  territory.  Returning  to  New 
Orleans,  Mr.  JetTerson  resided  in  Philadelphia, 
where  he  appeared  at  the  Arch  street  theatre  under 
the  management  of  Mr.  Burton.  He  afterward  con- 
ducted the  dramatic  performances  at  Peale's  museum 
in  Philatlelphia,  and  then  started  on  his  first  star  en- 
gagement, during  the  continuance  of  which  he 
learned  the  intelligence  of  his  mother's  death  in 
Philatlelphia,  to  which  city  he  returned.  In  1849 
he  married  Miss  Lockyer,  an  actress,  at  the  time 
under  engagement  at  the  Chatham  theatre  in  New 
York.  At  the  age  of  twenty-two  Mr.  Jefferson 
played  the  important  part  of  Marrall  in  "A  New 
AVay  to  Pay  Old  Debts,"  the  elder  Booth  playing 
Sir  Giles  Overreach.  He  had  two  seasons  of  metro- 
politan stock  acting,  and  then  went  to  Macon  and 
Savannah,  Ga.,  in  partnership  with  a  friend,  where 
they  managed  for  a  time  the  local  theatres.  During 
the  next  six  years  Mr.  Jefferson  was  engaged  part 
of  the  time  as  an  actor  and  part  as  stage-manager  in 
different  cities,  in  1853  being  stage-manager  at  the 
Baltimore  muscvun  for  Henry  C.  Jarrett.  In  the 
next  year  he  was  manager  for  John  T.  Ford  of  the 
theatre  in  Richmond,  Va.,  where  the  romantic  drama 
of  "  The  Sea  of  Ice  "  was  produced  with  great  suc- 
cess, and  was  followed  by  another  show-piece,  entitled 
the  "  Naiad  Queen."  At  this  theatre  played  during 
the  season:  Agnes  Robertson  and  her  husband,  Dion 
Boucicault,  Edwin  Forrest,  Edwin  Adams,  and  other 
noted  actors.  In  June,  185G,  Mr.  Jefferson  sailed  for 
England.  In  London  he  made  the  acquaintance  of, 
and  was  hospitably  received  by,  Robson,  Wright, 
Compton,  Buckslone,  Phelps,  and  other  well-known 
players.  From  Londtm  he  went  to  Paris,  where  he 
remained  three  weeks,  when  he  sailed  for  home.  At 
the  opening  of  Laura  Keene's  theatre  in  Broadway, 
New  York,  in  September,  1857,  Mr.  Jefferson  was  en- 
gaged for  the  leading  comedy  characters.  He  made 
his  first  appearance  that  season  as  Dr.  Pangloss  in 
Coleman's  comedy  of  "The  Heir, at  Law."  He  was 
rather  severely  criticised  for  having  interpolated,  as 
was  alleged,  passages  which  did  not  belong  to  the 
piece,  a  course  for  which  IVIr.  Jefferson  has  since  ex- 
cused himself  on  the  ground  that  it  was  good  art. 
During  the  season  of  1858-59  Tom  Taylor's  play  of 
"Our  American  Cousin"  was  produced  with  the 
most  remarkable  success  of  any  piece  of  that  period. 
The  success  of  this  play  proved  to  be  the  turning 
point  in  the  career  of  Laura  Keene,  Sothern  and  Jef- 
ferson. Jefferson  plaj'ed  Asa  Trenchard,  and  E.  A. 
Sothern  originated  his  celebrated  impersonation  of 
Lord  Dundreary,  which  he  eventually  extended  un- 
til it  permeated  the  whole  play  and  became  his  great 
star  character.  The  company  at  this  time  included, 
besides  Miss  Keene,  herself  an  admirable  actress, 
and  Mr.  Jefferson,  the  late  William  R.  Blake,  and 
Edward  A.  Sothern,  Charles  W.  Couldock,  and  later, 
Dion  Boucicault  and  Agnes  Robertson.  ]Mr.  Jeffer- 
son's performance  of  the  shrewd,  keen  Yankee,  Asa 
Trenchard,  was  an  instanceof  admirable  character-act- 
ing entirely  original  in  his  own  mind,  and  a  conception 
so  different  from  the  customary  stage  Yankee  as  to 
eventually  obliterate  that  caricature  from  the  stage. 
"  Our  American  C^ousin  "  ran  more  than  150  nights, 
and  has  continued  to  be  a  favorite  play  ever  since. 
Before  its  first  season  ended,  Jlr.  Sothern,  as  Mr. 
Jefferson  has  acknowledged,  had  made  his  part  of 
Lord  Dundreary  the  most  taking  character  of  the 
piece.  During  his  engagement  at  Laura  Keene's 
theatre.  >Ir.  Jefferson  played  Newman  Noggs,  In 
"Nicholas  Nicklcby;"  Caleb  Plummer,  in  "The 
Cricket  on  the  Hearth;"  Dr.  Pangloss,  in  "The 
Heir  at  Law  ;"  Bob  Acres,  in  "The  Rivals  ;"  and 
Dr.  Ollapod,  in  "  The  Poor  Gentleman. "  It  is  doubt- 
ful if  any  American  actor  has  ever  played  any  one 
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of  these  characters  with  the  careful  excellence  of 
Mr.  Jefferson,  while,  with  the  exception  of  one  or 
two,  no  English  comeilian  has  ever  excelled  him  in 
either  of  them.  After  • '  Our  American  Cousin  "  was 
taken  olf  the  stai;e  "  A  Mi<lsunimer  Night's  Dream  " 
was  produced,  and  JIi-.  Jetfeison  was  to  have  played 
Bottom,  but  after  rehearsing  the  part,  he  saw  that 
he  would  make  a  failure  in  it  and  accordingly  re- 
signed the  character.  He  tljen  took  the  play  of  ' '  Our 
American  Cousin"  on  a  starring  tour,  with  the  un- 
derstanding that  he  would  give  the  management 
one-half  the  protits  for  the  u.se  of  the  play.  In  1(S(!0 
Mr.  Jetl'erson  went  to  California,  and  afterward  to 
Au.stralia,  meeting  with  great  success  in  the  l.-ittcr 
country.  At  Holjart  Town,  Mr.  Jetlerson  played 
"  The  Ticket-of  Leave  Man  "  before  a  large  audi- 
ence, including  at  least  100  ticket-of-leave  men, 
who  were  quite  ready  to  raze  the  theatre  to  the 
ground  if  one  of  their  kind  were  ill-treated  by  either 
playwright  or  actor.  The  play,  however,  was  an 
enormous  success,  and  Mr.  Jefferson  became  very 
popular  in  Hobart  Town,  especially  among  the  crim- 
inals, who  looked  upon  him  as  necessarily  one  of 
them,  since  he  undeislood  and  played  the  part  of 
Bob  Bricrly  with  such  truth  to  na- 
ture. In  18(i.5,  in  May,  Jlr.  Jcffer-son 
left  Melbourne  and  .sailed  for  Eng- 
land viti  Callao  and  Panama.  ()n 
arriving  in  London  he  met  Dion 
Boucitaidt,  to  whom  he  suggested 
working  up  the  play  whicli  has  .since 
been  known  as  "Rip  Van  Winkle." 
5Ir.  Jefferson's  account  of  the  way 
in  which  he  happened  to  hit  u|)on 
this  part  is  interesting.  During  the 
smnmei-  of  IS.TJ  he  boarded  wiih  his 
family  at  an  old  Dutch  farm-hou.se 
in  Pennsylvania,  and  while  there 
came  ujxin  the  "  Life  anil  Letters  of 
Washington  Irving,"  and  was  great- 
ly pleased  to  tind  therein  a  pleasant 
reference  to  himself  by  ^Ir.  Irving, 
who  had  seen  him  |)lay  Goldfinch  in 
"The  Road  to  Ruin"  at  Laura 
Keene's  theatre.  Thinking  of  Wash- 
ington Irving,  he  thought  of  the 
"  Bketch-l)ook,"  and  then  of  Rip 
Van  Winkle.  The  story  had  already 
been  dramatized  three  or  four  times, 
and  had  been  acted  in  London  and 
elsewhere,  but  without  any  great  suc- 
cess. Mr.  Jefferson  got  together  the 
various  dramatizations  and  out  of 
them  concocted  one  which  he  played 
in  Washington,  under  the  management  of  John  T. 
Raymond.  The  result  was  not  entirely  satisfactory, 
but  still  holding  to  the  possibilities  of  the  play,  he 
offered  it  to  Dion  Boucicaidt  as  a  theme  on  his  arrival 
in  London.  Boucicault  re-wrote  the  drama  to  about 
the  condition  it  has  been  in  ever  since.  Its  first  per- 
formance was  at  the  Adclphi  theatre,  where  Mr.  Jef- 
ferson had  then  an  engagement  with  Benjamin  Web- 
ster, on  Monday,  Sept.o,  ISt).").  The  play  ran  170  nights. 
At  the  conclusion  of  his  London  engagement  he  acted 
in  Manchester  and  Liverpool,  and  then  took  a  sailing 
vessel  for  New  York.  "Rip  Van  Winkle  "  was  pro- 
duced for  the  first  time  in  America  in  Mr.  Bouci- 
cault's  version  at  the  Olj-mpic  theatre.  New  York, 
Sept.  3,  1866,  with  the  following  cast  :  Rip  Van 
Winkle,  Joseph  Jefferson  ;  Derrick  Von  Beekman, 
Mr.  Stoddart  ;  Cockles,  Mr.  M.  C;.  Daly  ;  Nicholas 
Vedder,  Mr.  C.  Peters;  Clausen,  Mr.  Burke;  Stein, 
Mr.  Kenway;  Little  Hendrick,  Miss  L.  MacCormack; 
Hans,  Mr.  '^Peck  ;  Baty,  Sir.  Gillett ;  Janson,  ]\Ir. 
Phalou  ;  Dame  Van  Winkle,  Mrs.  Saunders  ;  Little 
Meenie,  Marie  LeBrun;  Sweaggner,  a  dwarf,  Mr.  J. 
V.  Dailey;    Hendrick  Hudson,  Mr.  T.  Hind;  Seth, 


Mr.  E.  T.  Sinclair ;  Meenie,  Miss  Kate  Newton  ; 
Katehen,  Miss  Alice  Harrison  :  Villager,  Mrs.  Sin- 
clair; 2d  Villager,  Mfss  Reid.  This  play  at  once  es- 
tablished itself  in  the  hearts  of  American  playgoers, 
and  became  thereafter  the  most  taking  card" in  Mr. 
Jeff'erson's  collection.  On  Dec.  20,  1867,  in  Chica- 
go, Mr.  .Jett'erson  married  his  second  wife,  Sarah 
Warren.  He  played  an  engagement  in  t'hicago 
and  afterward  through  the  cities  of  the  West,  and 
from  that  time  forward,  for  more  than  twenty  year.s, 
this  drama  was  played  by  Mr.  Jefferson  through  all 
the  principal  cities  of  the  United  States.  It  is  stated 
that  Mr.  Boucicault  received  in  purchase-money  and 
rovalties  for  his  work  on  "  Hip  Van  Winkle"  about 
!i;2r),000.  In  187.J  Mr.  Jeffersiai  made  a  third  visit 
to  London  and  Paris,  and  also  visited  Scotland  and 
played  at  the  Tlieatre  Royal,  Glasgow.  He  visited 
Ireland  and  played  at  the  Gaiety  theatre,  Dublin, 
but  did  not  make  a  favorable  impression  upon  the 
Irish  audiences  there.  At  Belfa.st,  however,  "Rip 
Van  Winkle  "  made  a  decided  hit.  A  few  years  be- 
fore making  tliis  trip,  Mr.  Jefferson  purchased  a 
plantation  in  Louisiana,  on  Bayou  Teche,  where  he 
lived  during  the  winter,  while  he  .spent  the  summer 
on  the  farm  which  he  pin-chased  in  New  Jersey.  Be- 
sides his  remarkable  ability  as  an  actor,  Mr.  Jeffer- 
son made  a  considerable  reputation  in  private  as  an 
artist  of  decided  ability  of  the  iinpre.ssioni.st  school. 
His  paintings  are  a  very  pleasing  reminder  of  those 
of  the  celebrated  F'leiicb  artist  Corot.  In  1889-00 
Mr.  Jefferson's  autobiography  was  published  in  the 
"Century  Magazine."  As  an  actor,  Mr.  Jeffer.son 
is  remarkable  for  having  discarded  most  of  the  tra- 
ditions of  the  stage,  even  in  the  |)erformauee  of  such 
well-worn  characters  as  Bob  Acres,  Dr.  Pangioss, 
Dr.  Ollajiod,  and  others  of  the  old  English  comedies. 
He  .seemed  to  tind  unsus]iected  resources  in  these 
characters,  as  he  did  in  all  of  those  which  he  made 
his  favorites.  His  absolute  truth  to  nature  in  ren- 
dering .stage  characters  has  been  perhajis  his  most 
marked  qualitj'.  In  his  Asa  Trenchard.  he  placed 
upon  the  stage  a  character  whose  simpli(;ity  was 
only  equaled  by  its  ab.solute  verity  as  a  transcription 
of  a  certain  American  type.  His  Rip  Van  Winkle 
stands  out  as  one  of  the  most  brilliant  and  beautiful 
creations  of  the  stage.  Deeply  pathetic,  at  the  same 
time  vital  with  a  humor  peculiarly  its  own,  this  char- 
acter perhaps  has  chained  the  attention  and  seized 
the  fancy  of  the  American  jieople  more  than  any 
other  outside  the  range  of  the  Shakespearean  drama. 

TILGHMAN,  Matthew,  member  of  the  Con- 
tinental congress,  and  leader  of  the  patriots  in  Mary- 
land, was  born  in  Queen  Anne  county,  Md.,  Feb.  17, 
1718,  the  brother  of  James  Tilghman.  He  settled  in 
Talbot  count}',  ild.,  became  a  magistrate,  and  was 
for  a  time  captain  of  a  company  to  check  Indian  in- 
cursions. He  was  a  member  of  the  provincial  as- 
sembly from  1751,  of  the  committee  which  drew  up 
the  protest  against  the  Stamp  Act  in  1768,  and  speaker 
of  the  house  of  delegates,  1773-75.  As  iiresident  of 
the  convention  which  exercised  the  chief  authority 
in  the  province  from  1774  until  the  establishment  of 
the  state  government,  he  was  steadily  active  in  the 
cause  of  liberty,  being  at  the  head  of  its  committee 
of  correspondence,  council  of  safety,  and  delegations 
to  congress.  Of  the  latter  body  he  was  a  member, 
1775-77,  and  there,  as  in  the  ilaryland  convention, 
urged  separation  from  Great  Britain.  He  missed  the 
honor  of  signing  the  declaration  of  independence, 
and  thereby  much  of  the  fame  which  he  deserved, 
by  the  accident  of  being  called  home  in  June,  1776, 
to  preside  in  the  convention  which  framed  a  state 
constitution.  He  was  considered  one  of  the  firmest 
and  ablest  advocates  of  civil  and  religious  liberty  of 
his  dav.  He  died,  profoundly  and  widely  respected, 
in  Talbot  countv,  Md.,  May  4,  1790. 
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BROWN,  Alexander,  banker  and  founder  of 
the  banking  house  of  Alexander  Brown  &  Sons, 
Baltimore,  Md.;  Brown,  Shipley  &  Co.,  Liverpool 
and  Loudon,  Eng. ;  also  those  of  Brown  Bros.  & 
Co.,  Philadelphia  and  New  York,  was  born  at 
Ballymena,  county  Antrim,  Ireland,  Nov.  17,  1764. 
In  early  life  he  was  engaged  in  commercial  pursuits 
in  his  native  country.  In  1796,  leaving  his  three 
sons,  William,  John  A.  and 
George,  to  be  educated  in 
England,  he  emigrated  with 
liis  family  to  Baltimore,  and 
became  prominent,  at  once, 
as  an  importer  of  Irish  linens. 
It  was  before  the  days  of  the 
manufacture  of  cottons  on  a 
large  scale,  and  these  linens 
were  a  very  important  arti- 
cle of  commerce.  He  grad- 
ually extended  the  business 
to  that  of  a  general  commis- 
sion and  banking  house,  and 
soon  built  up  an  extensive 
foreign  trade  in  all  these 
branches.  In  1810  William, 
the  eldest  son,  went  to  Liver- 
pool. Eng.,  and  established 
the  banking  house  of  AVil- 
liam  and  James  Brown  & 
Co.,  which  subsequently  be- 
came that  of  Brown,  Shiple}'  &  Co.,  with  a  branch 
in  London.  This  house  soon  attained  prominence 
and  power,  and  William  Brown,  in  consequence 
of  his  commercial  standing,  and  by  reason  of  his 
gifts  to  the  city  of  Liverpool  (of  a  free  public 
library  and  museum  with  a  tine  building  for  its 
accommodation)  was  created  a  baronet  by  Queen 
Victoria,  in  1863.  He  also  represented  the  county 
of  Lancashire,  for  many  years,  in  the  English  par- 
liament, and  died  in  1864,  leaving  a  very  large  for- 
tune. In  the  year  1811  Alexander  Brown  organized 
in  Baltimore,  Md.,  the  tirm  of  Alexander  Brown  & 
Sons.  In  1818  John  A.  Brown  founded  the  Phila- 
delphia branch,  as  John  A.  Brown  &  Co. ;  and  in 
183.")  James  Brown  established  the  house  in  New 
York  city,  as  Brown  Bros.  &  Co.  The  titles  of  the 
New  York  and  Philadelphia  houses  have  continued 
the  same.  These  sons  became  eminent  not  only  in 
financial  affaii's,  but  also  in  benevolence,  which  was 
expressed  in  the  most  comprehensive  and  effective 
deeds.  During  the  life  of  Alexander  Brown,  the 
Baltimore  house  was  the  headquarters  for  the  others, 
and  there  it  was  customary  for  the  lirothers  to  meet 
and  consult  with  their  father  on  important  matters. 
The  spirit  of  Alexander  Brown  was  well  illustrated 
by  his  remark  on  the  occasion  of  a  financial  panic — 
"No  merchant  of  Baltimore  will  be  allowed  to  fail 
who  can  show  that  he  is  solvent."  In  the  opera- 
tions of  the  several  houses,  he  was  the  guiding  and 
controlling  mind,  and  decided  all  difficult  que.stions. 
His  early  educational  opportunities  were  limited, 
but  his  genius  for  business  was  phenomenal,  and  his 
unassailable  integrity  made  the  name  of  his  house 
respected  in  every  financial  centre  of  the  world. 
The  commercial  bills  of  the  Browns  have  for  nearly 
a  century  been  as  well  known  and  as  highly  appre- 
ciated in  the  markets  of  the  world  as  the  Roths- 
childs. The  father  and  his  son  Gecjrge  predicted 
the  future  of  railroads  in  the  United  States,  saw 
the  benefits  that  woidd  result  from  the  construc- 
tion of  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  liailway,  and  in 
its  inception  aided  it  liberally  both  by  their"  means 
and  by  their  jiersonal  efforts  for  its  prosperity. 
He  did  a  great  work  for  Baltimore  in  more  wjiys 
than  one.  He  died  Dec.  17,  1834,  and  was  suc- 
ceeded in  the  headship  of  the  Baltimore  house  by 
his  son. 


BROWN,  George,  was  born  in  Ballymena,  Ire- 
land, Apr.  17.  1787.  The  firm  name  of  the  house, 
Alexander  Brown  &  Sons,  was  retained,  and  Mr. 
George  Brown,  one  of  the  most  valuable  citizens 
Baltimore  ever  had,  was  not  only  a  successful  bank- 
er, but  foremost  in  every  great  and  good  enterprise. 
The  city  of  his  adoption  is  largely  indebted  to  him 
as  wellas  to  his  father  for  the  condition  of  the  Bal- 
timore and  Ohio  Railroad.  Moreover,  he  not  only 
gave  liberally  of  his  money 
to  the  important  institutions 
of  the  city,  but  for  many  of 
them  was  an  active  worker. 
The  House  of  Refuge  may 
be  named  as  a  monument  to 
his  beneficence.  The  inscrip- 
tion on  a  marble  shaft  erect- 
ed to  his  memory  delineates 
his  rounded  character.  It  is, 
in  part,  as  follows; — IN  ME- 
MORIAM;  George  Brown, 
one  of  the  founders,  and  un- 
til his  death,  the  first  presi- 
dent of  this  institution.  In 
spirit  eminently  charitable, 
cautious  in  judgment,  in  ac- 
tion prudent,  wise  in  coim- 
sel,  an  earnest  heliier  in  all 
good  works.  From  his  abun- 
dant means  he  bestowed  his  gifts  with  an  open 
hand  and  cheerful  heart.  Living,  he  enjoyed  the 
consummation  of  his  Christian  deeds.  Dying,  it 
was  as  a  good  steward,  in  humble  trust  of  the  Mas- 
ter's acceptance  and  the  peaceful  hope  of  a  Christian's 
immortality.  This  stone  may  serve  to  recall  his 
virtues;  his  best  monument  is  this  House  of 
Refuge.  "  Si  monumentum  giitr  ris.  circumspke." 
Mr.  Brown's  widow,  Isabella  Brown,  has  carried 
out  his  wishes  in  the  execution  of  deeds  of  benevo- 
lence, prominent  among  her  works  of  this  nature 
Ijeing  the  erection  of  the  Brown  Jlemorial  Presby- 
terian church,  at  a  cost  of  ^l.iO.OOO.  He  died  Aug. 
.26,  18.59,  and  was  succeeded  in  the  head  of  the  Bal- 
timore house  by  his  son. 

BROWN,  George  S.,  continuing  the  firm  name 
of  Alexander  Brown  &  Sons,  was  born  in  Baltimore, 
Md.,  May  7,  1834,  received  his  education  at  Mc- 
Naley's  Institute  in  that  city,  and  at  the  early  age  of 
sixteen  entered  upon  his  busi- 
ness career  in  his  father's  oflice. 
When  he  took  his  parent's  place 
as  head  of  the  banking  house,  he 
was  the  only  surviving  member 
of  the  firm,  of  which  he  was  ad- 
mitted a  member  while  he  was 
in  his  twentieth  year.  Inherit- 
ing the  business  acumen  of  his 
ancestry,  he  fully  sustained  the 
reputation  of  the  house.  He  was 
head  of  the  Baltimore  house 
from  the  year  1859  until  his 
death.  Very  many  positions  of 
honor  and  trust,  in  connection 
with  benevolent  and  religious  en- 
terprises, were  occupied  by  him. 
The  institution  for  the  education 
of  the  bliud  was  an  especial  object 
of  his  care,  and  he  was  manager 
of  the  JIaryland  Bible  Society, 
and  a  trustee  of  the  Peabody  Institute.  For  many 
years  he  served  as  paymaster  of  the  state  of  Mary- 
land, being  first  appointed  to  the  office  by  Gov. 
Swann.  He  was  president  of  the  Baltimore  and 
Havana  Steamship  Co.,  a  director  in  the  National 
Jlechanics'  Bank,  and  a  city  park  commis,sioner. 
For  many  years  he  was  connected  with  the  Canton 
Co.  as  director  and  vice-president.    He  was  for  a 
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long  time  identifier!  with  the  Young  Men's  Christian 
Assofiatiou  of  the  city,  and  was  the  most  liberal 
contributor  to  its  support.  On  several  occasions  he 
served  the  city  of  Baltimore  on  important  com- 
mittees created  Dy  the  muqicipal  authorities.  Mr. 
Brown  was  connected  with  the  Presbjterian  bodj', 
but  like  his  ancestors  contributed  freely  to  the  erec- 
tion and  support  of  churches  of  all  denominations. 
In  politics  he  was  a  liberal  in  the  best  sense  of  the 
word.  He  traveled  extensively  in  Eui'ojie,  spending 
there  about  si.x  years.  Mr.  Brown  married  Harriet 
Eaton,  of  New  York  city,  in  1857.  A  friend  of  his 
recalls  one  act  which  he  styles  the  key  to  his  char- 
acter. A  heavy  failure  occurred  in  the  city,  and 
the  embarrassed  parties  owed  him  a  large  amount 
of  money.  On  the  day  of  the  disaster  a  partner  in 
the  suspended  firm  called  u|)on  liim  and  left  a  sealed 
packet,  stating  that  it  contained  collaterals  belong- 
ing to  Mr.  Brown.  Subsequently  the  friend  who 
noted  these  facts  was  appointed  to  settle  the  bank- 
rupt estate,  and  on  his  first  meeting  with  Mr.  Brown, 
that  gentleman  lolated  the  circumstances  as  to  the 
packet  which  he  tendered  to  the  assignee.  "  I  sug- 
gested." says  that  gentleman,  "that  he  should  con- 
sult his  attorney  as  to  his  legal  rights."  His  prompt 
reply  was,  "No,  I  will  not  even  open  it.  It  does 
not  belonii  to  me."  It  contained  some  .^(iO.OOO.  He 
died  in  Baltimore  IMay  li),  l.M9(). 

BROWN,  Alexander,  banker,  was  born  in  Bal- 
timore, JId.,  Oct.  2."),  1858.  He  entered  Princeton 
College  in  1875,  and  was  graduated  in  1878.  Whilst 
there  lie  took  great  interest  in  athletics,  and  in  his 
senior  year  won  the  first  prize  in  the  gymnasium, 
also  the  hurdle  race,  breaking  the  Princeton  recoril. 
In  1880  he  was  taken  into  business 
with  his  father,  and  on  the  latter's 
death  became  head  of  the  banking 
house  of  Alexander  Brown  & 
Sous,  which  was  established  by  his 
great-grandfather  in  1811,  and  is 
the  parent  hou.se  from  wliich 
spruna;  the  present  firms  of  Brown 
Bros.  \%  Co.,  of  New  York,  Phil- 
adelphia and  Boston,  and  Brown, 
Shipley  &  Co.,  of  London.  Mr. 
Brown  is  also  vice-president  of  the 
Canton  Co. ;  president  of  the  Macon 
&  Northern  Railroad  Co;  a  direc- 
tor of  the  National  Jlechanics 
^^  Bank;  of  the  Baltimore  Storage  >fc 

/^%^2/y?  I  Lighterage  Co. ;  of  the  Merchants 
^'^^  and  Manufacturers  Association; 
"^^■^  of  the  Norfolk  National  Bank;  of 
the  Savings  Bank  of  Baltimore;  of 
the  House  of  Refuge;  of  the  Annapolis,  Washington 
&  Baltimore  Kailroad  Co.,  and  numerous  other  busi- 
ness organizations.  He  is  also  a  captain  in  the  5th 
regiment,  31.  N.  G.;  commodore  of  the  Baltimore 
Yacht  Club;  and  a  member  of  the  JIaryland,  Balti- 
more, Elkridge,  Athletic  and  Jockey  clubs. 

ROBINSON,  Conway,  author,  writer  on  law, 
was  born  in  Riclnnond,  Va.,  Sept.  15,  1805,  son  of 
John  Robinson,  clerk  of  the  superior  court  from  1787, 
and  author  of  "Forms  in  the  Virginia  Courts  of 
Law."  His  ancestor,  another  John  Robinson,  came 
to  York  county,  Va.,  in  the  seventeenth  century. 
In  youth  Conway  was  a  deputy-clerk  under  his 
father,  whose  book  he  republished  in  1826.  He 
took  high  rank  at  the  bar,  put  forth  "Law  and 
Equity  Practice  "  in  three  volumes  (1882-39),  was  re- 
porter to  the  Virginia  court  of  appeals,  1842-44,  and 
in  those  years  edited  two  volumes  of  its  reports. 
He  was  one  of  the  revisers  of  the  civil  and  criminal 
code  of  the  state;  but  the  constitutional  convention 
of  1850  made  such  changes  that  a  further  revision 
was  needed.     With  a  view  to  this  he  served  for  a 


time  in  the  legislature,  in  1852.  He  spent  some  time 
abroad  in  studies  preparatory  to  his  "Principles 
and  Practice  of  Courts  in  England  and  the  United 
States"  (2  vols.,  1860).  His  practice  being  mainly  in 
the  U.  S.  supreme  court,  he  removed  to  the  suburbs 
of  Washington  in  1860.  Of  his  "History  of  the 
High  Court  of  Chancery,"  etc.,  the  first  volume  ap- 
peared in  1882.  He  was  long  an  officer  of  the  Vir- 
ginia Historical  Society,  and  much  interested  in 
researches  into  other  than  legal  antiquities.  His 
"Account  of  the  Discoveries  of  the  AVest  until  1519; 
and  of  Voyages  io  and  along  the  Atlantic  Coast 
from  1520  to  1573"  was  published  in  1848,  and  he 
.began  but  never  finished  the  "Annals  of  Virginia." 
He  was  also  a  contriliutor  to  the  "Law  Magazine," 
"American  Jurist,"  and  "  SotUhern  Literarv  Mes- 
senirer."     IIi'  dinl  in  Philadelphia  Jan.  30,  18"84. 

PARMENTER,  Roswell  A.,  lawyer,  was 
born  at  Piltstown,  Rensselaer  Co.,  N.  Y.,  the  eldest 
son  of  Dr.  Azel  Fitch  Parmenter.  He  pas.sed  his 
boyhood  on  a  farm  working  for  wages,  and  by 
teaching  school  during  the  winter  months,  was 
enabled  to  defray  the  expense  of  an  academic  ed- 
ucation. In  1848  he  went  to  Troy, 
N.  Y.,  and,  after  serving  the  u.sual 
clerkship  in  a  lawyer's  office,  form- 
ed a  partuershi|)  with  Judge  Isaac 
jMcConihe,  an(l  soon  acquired  a 
large  and  lucrative  practice.  It  was 
not  long  before  Mr.  Parmenter  at- 
tained a  foremost  place  at  the  Troy 
bar,  which  lie  lias  since  ably  sus- 
tained. Since  1871,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  two  vears,  he  has  been  cor- 
poration counsel  for  the  city  of 
Troy,  and  has  shown  vigilance, 
energy  and  ability  in  the  discharge 
of  his  official  duties.  By  virtue  of  , 
this  office  he  is  the  legal  adviser  of 
all  the  departments  of  the  city  gov- 
ernment. In  politics  Mr.  Parmen- 
ter is  a  democrat.  In  1873  he  was 
elected  to  the  slate  senate  from  the 
senatorial  district  comprising  the 
counties  of  Ren.sselaer  and  Washington.  While 
in  the  senate  he  performed  his  iifficial  duties  with 
an  intelligence  and  energy  and  devotion  to  prin- 
cijile  which  won  the  respect  of  his  colleagues, 
and  secured  the  approval  of  his  constituents.  He 
declined  re-election,  and  at  the  close  of  his  sena- 
torial term  resumed  the  active  practice  of  his  pro- 
fession. In  1870  he  was  a  prominent  figure  in  the 
political  canvass  and  took  the  stump  in  behalf 
of  Samuel  J.  Tilden.  In  the  fall  of  1881  Mr.  Par- 
menter was  the  democratic  candidate  for  attorney- 
general,  but  was  defeated,  and  has  since  given  his 
time  entirely  to  the  engrossing  demands  of  his  pro- 
fession. As  a  public  speaker  Jlr.  Parmenter  is 
particularly  happy.  In  January,  1889,  when  the 
centennial  anniversary  of  the  city  of  Troy  was  cele- 
brated, Mr.  Parmenter  was  selected  by  the  com- 
mittee of  arrangements  to  deliver  an  address  on  the 
life  and  professional  character  of  William  A. 
Beach,  the  closing  words  of  which  were  as  fol- 
lows: "With  the  expression  of  a  .single  further 
sentiment,  entertained  in  common  bj'  the  members 
of  the  Trov  bar,  I  have  done.  In  yonder  secluded 
nook,  on  Oakwood's  hillside,  selected  by  his  own 
hand  as  a  place  of  burial,  lovely  by  nature,  and 
made  more  beautiful  by  art,  where  the  shock  of 
contending  forces  would  fail  to  awaken  his  slum- 
bers, where  all  the  turmoil  of  this  mortal  life  is 
hushed  in  peace  and  may  never  more  disturb  his 
sweet  repose,  where  perchance  a  disenthralled  spirit 
still  lingers  at  the  shrine  to  catch  the  echoes  of  this 
centennial  anniversary,  there  his  sincere  friend  and 
humble  eulogist  would   cautiously  approach    and 
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noiselessly  enter,  and  beneath  the  silent  stars  of 
heaven,  witli  uncovered  Iiead  and  on  bended  knee, 
and  with  fraternal  hand,  tenderly  lay  this  earnest 
but  iuadeqate  offerina;  upon  the  tomb  of  William  A. 
Beach."  Notwithstanding  bis  extended  practice, 
and  the  constant  demand  for  his  services  as  a  public 
speaker,  lie  is  a  diligent  student  of  science  and  liter- 
ature. Mr.  Parraenter  was  married  in  Peters- 
burgh,  Rensselaer  Co.,  N.  Y.,  to  JIary  L.  Reynolds, 
daughter  of  Parley  Reynolds  of  that  place. 

CAKVEB,  Jonathan,  traveler,  was  born  at 
Stillwater,  N.  Y.,  in  1783.  When  he  was  only  five 
years  of  age  he  lost  his  father,  who  was  a  justice  of 
the  peace."  Being  intended  for  the  profession  of 
medicine,  bis  earlier  studies  were  in  that  direction; 
but  having  a  taste  for  a  military  life  he  engaged  in 
the  French  war,  leading  a  company 
of  provincials  in  the  expedition  acro.ss 
the  lakes  against  Canada.  He  fought 
with  credit  until  the  peace  of  1763, 
when  he  formed  a  resolution  to  ex- 
plore the  interior  of  North  America, 
from  Lake  Su]ierior  to  the  Pacific 
Ocean  between  the  43d  and  46th  par- 
allels. He  was  of  an  adventurous  dis- 
jMisition,  and  thought  that  the  French, 
who  knew  most  about  the  .subject,  had 
intentionally  kept  other  nations  igno- 
rant. He  hoped  to  discover  a  north- 
west passage  between  Hudson's  Bay 
and  the  Pacifie  ocean,  and  thereby 
open  a  channel  for  conveying  intel- 
ligence to  China  and  the  English 
settlements  in  the  Ea.st  Indies  with 
greater  expedition  than  by  the  tedi- 
ous voyage  round  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  or  through 
the  Strains  of  JIagellan.  In  the  autumn  of  1766  he 
left  Jlichilliniackinae,  the  most  westerly  of  the  Brit- 
ish militarj-  posts,  having  received  from  its  comman- 
der an  assortment  of  goods  to  be  distributed  as  pres- 
ents among  the  Indians  along  tlie  route.  It  was  also 
imderstood  that  other  goods  should  be  sent  to  him 
at  the  Falls  of  St.  Anthony.  These  failed  to  reach 
him,  and  in  the  following  spring,  having  passed  the 
winter  on  the  river  St.  Pierre,  1,400  miles  west  of 
his  starting  point,  he  was  obliged  to  return  to  Prairit, 
du  Chien.  He  then  made  a  new  start  for  the  pur- 
pose of  discovering  a  connection  between  the  head- 
waters of  the  Mississippi  and  Lake  Superior,  and 
spent  some  time  on  the  northern  and  eastern  shores 
of  that  lake,  exploring  its  base  and  tributaries,  and 
observing  the  natural  products  antl  the  habits  of  the 
Indians.  He  returned  to  Boston  in  the  autumn  of 
1768,  having  traveled  nearly  7,000  miles.  During 
the  whole  expedition  he  had  been  thwarted  by  his 
inability  to  obtain  the  necessary  stores  and  gifts  for 
the  Indians.  He  bad  been  absent  two  years  and 
five  months,  and  bad,  notwithstanding  his  embar- 
rassments, gathered  together  a  vast  ainout  of  valu- 
able material.  After  liaving  adjusted  his  discov- 
eries, and  arranged  his  journals  and  charts,  he  went 
to  England  for  the  purjiose  of  publishing  the  latter. 
He  petitioned  the  king  for  a  reimlnu'sement  of  what 
he  had  expended,  but  judgment  on  this  was  referred 
to  the  lords  commissioners  of  trade  and  plantations, 
by  whom  he  was  examined  in  regai-d  to  his  discov- 
eries. He  obtained  permission  to  publish  his  papers 
and  disposed  of  them  to  a  bookseller.  He  was 
obliged,  however,  by  an  order  in  council,  to  with- 
draw these  and  to  deliver  into  the  plantation  office 
all  his  charts  and  joiu'nals  and  every  paper  relating 
to  the  discoveries  which  he  had  made.  Thus  ten 
years  elapsed  before  ho  was  allowed  to  lay  his  dis- 
coveries before  the  public.  Meanwhile,  poverty- 
stricken  and  disappointed,  he  earned  his  living  as  a 
clerk  in  a  lottery  office.      But  he  lost  even  this  posi- 


tion in  1779  because,  under  the  pressure  of  necessity, 
he  disposed  of  his  name  to  a  compilation  called 
"The  New  Universal  Traveler."  His  actual  |iulili- 
catious  were  a  tract  on  the  culture  of  tobacco,  and 
"Travels  through  the  Interior  Parts  of  North 
America"  (London  1778).  He  died  in  abject  pov- 
erty in  London  .Ian.  81.  1780. 

AlKENS,  Andrew  Jackson,  editor  and  man- 
ufacturer, was  born  at  Barnard,  Vt.,  Oct.  31,  1830. 
His  paternal  ancestors  were  Scotch,  from  Montrose, 
and  on  bis  mother's  side  he  is  descended  from  John 
Rowland,  the  last  survivor  of  those  who  came  over 
in  the  Mayflower.  After  being  graduated  from  the 
high  school  at  the  age  of  fifteen,  he  entered  the 
printing  office  of  Charles  G.  Eastman  at  Woodstock, 
and  served  an  apprenticeship  of  four  years,  when  he 
was  promoted  to  the  editor- 
ship of  the  paper.  He  edited 
a  weekly  newspajier  at  Ben- 
nington, Vt.,  and  afterward 
a  weekly  at  North  Adams, 
Mass.,  whence  he  went  to 
Boston,  acting  as  reporter  in 
the  state  legislature,  and  as 
proof-reader  in  the  state  print- 
ing office.  Going  from  there 
to  New  York,  he  was  engaged 
upon  the  New  York  "Even- 
ing Post  "  in  1853,  and  was 
sent  to  the  western  states  as 
special  correspondent.  He 
visited  Milwaukee  in  the 
spring  of  1854,  settled  there 
in  the  early  summer,  and  soon 
after  became  city  editor  of 
the  "Evening  Wisconsin." 
Jan.  1,  1857,  he  assumed  the 
business  management  of  the 
newspaper  and  printing  departments.  In  this  capacity 
he  was  chiefly  instrumental  in  building  up  the  "  Even- 
ing Wisconsin, "  until  it  became  one  of  the  most  in- 
fluential and  prosperous  newspapers  west  of  the  great 
lakes.  He  has  a  natural  aptitude  for  mechanics,  and 
has  exhil)ited  facility  in  the  mechanical  matters  of 
his  business,  many  of  his  mechanical  devices  and 
methods  of  work  having  been  sufficiently  novel  to  be 
patented.  The  method  of  printing  newspapers  oa 
one  side  at  a  central  office  and  on  the  other  side  at 
the  office  of  publication  (commonly  called  "Patent 
Insides"),  originated  with  Mr.  Aikeus  in  1863.  Mr. 
Aikens's  improvement  u|ion  the  Elnglisli  method  of 
printing  auxiliary  newspapers  consistetl  in  the  addi- 
tion to  "the  general  news  of  the  paper  of  a  page  for 
general  advertising;  the  compensation  for  this  adver- 
tising partly,  and  sometimes  wholly,  paying  for  the 
cost  of  the  "white  paper  to  the  publisher.  The  firm 
of  Cramer,  Aikens  &  Cramer  commenced  the  publi- 
cation of  the  "Patent  Insides"  with  advertisements 
in  1864,  being  the  pioneer  house  in  the  business. 
There  are  now  8,000  papers  printed  upon  that  plan 
in  the  United  States — more  than  one-half  of  all  the 
weekl  V  newspapers,  at  a  saving  of  millions  of  dollars. 
Mr.  A"ikens's  ability,  integrity,  high  character  and 
generosity  make  him  popular  among  all  classes  of 
people. 

ROBINSON,  David,  soldier,  was  born  at  Hard- 
wick,  Worcester  Co.,  Mass.,  Nov.  4,  1754,  son  of 
Capt.  Samuel  Robinson.  He  was  taken  to  Benning- 
ton, Vt.,  in  1761,  and  with  two  of  his  brothers  fought 
in  the  companv  led  bv  their  brother  Samuel  in  the 
battle  there,  Aug.  16,"  1777.  He  held  in  succession 
all  the  offices  in  the  state  militia,  ending  with  that 
of  major-general,  1812-17.  He  was  sheriff  of  Ben- 
nington county,  1789-1811,  U.  S.  marshal  for  the 
state,  1811-19,'and  a  member  of  the  constitutional 
convention  of  1838.  He  outlived  his  brothers,  dying 
in  his  ninetieth  year,  Dec.  11,  1843. 
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MOORE,  Alfred,  associate  justice  of  the 
U.  S.  supreme  court,  was  born  iu  Brunswick 
county,  N.  C,  May  21,  1755,  the  son  of  Judge 
Maurice  Moore.  He  was  sent  to  Boston,  Mass., 
to  be  educated,  and  while  tliere  made  many  friends 
and  was  offered  a  commission  in  the  roj'al  army, 
which  he  declined,  but  his  friendship  among  the 
otlicers,  added  to  an  inherited  taste  for  arms,  led 
him  to  acquire  an  accurate  knowledge  of  mil- 
itary tactics.  He  subsequently  returned  home, 
and  when  all  liopcs  of  a  reconciliation  were  lost,  and 
the  contest  had  commenced,  in  August,  1775,  the 
state  congress  at  Hillsboroorganized  two  regimeutsf  or 
the  Continental  establishment.  Alfred  was  commis- 
sioned as  captain  iu  the  1st  regiment,  of  wliicli  his 
Hncle,  James  Moore,  was  tlie  colonel,  marched  with 
his  command  to  Charleston,  was  on  duty  there  at  the 
brilliant  affair  of  Fort  Jloultrie,  and  distinguished 
himself  to  such  an  extent  that  he  was  ranked  among 
the  tirst  cajitains  of  the  day.  The  sudden  deaths  of 
his  uncle.  I'allier,  lirotlier  and  brother-in-law  com- 
pelled his  resignation  from  the  army  in  order  that  lie 
might  take  care  of  the  family,  suddenly  thrown  upon 
him  forsupport.  But  he  raised  a  troo|)  of  volunteers, 
and  so  anmn-ed  the  enemy  that  Maj.  Craig  (after- 
ward 8ir  James  Ci'aig,  governor  general  of  Canada), 
when  in  po.s.session  of  Wilmington,  N  C,  .sent  troojis 
to  plunder  Capt.  Moore's  house,  and  left  him  desti- 
tute. After  the  battle  of  Guilford  Court  House, 
March  15,  1781,  he.  witli  others,  did  good  .service  in 
harassing  Lord  Cornwallis  in  his  march  from  Guil- 
ford to  VVilminglon.  In  1782  the  general  as.senibly 
elected  him  attoruej'-general  of  the  slate,  as  a  rec- 
ognition of  his  services  and  to  alleviate  his  imme- 
diate wants,  for  it  was  known  that  he  had  never  read 
a  law  book.  But  his  industrious  habits  and  acute 
penetration  supplied  all  deticieucies.  and  he  '.soon 
became  eminent.  He  was  called  to  the  bench  of 
North  Carolina  in  1798.  and  the  following  year  the 
president  appointed  him  one  of  the  associate  justices 
of  the  supreme  court  of  the  United  States,  which 
position  he  held  for  six  years  with  much  credit.  He 
resigned  on  account  of  failing  health.  He  is  de- 
scribed as  having  graceful  and  winning  manners,  a 
brilliant  wit,  and  varied  accomplishments,  and  has 
"  handed  his  memory  down  to  posterity  as  a  linished 
model  of  a  North  Carolina  gentleman."  Judge 
Moore  married  Susan  Eagles,  anti  left  several  chil- 
dren. He  died  at  the  house  of  Maj.  Waddell,  in 
Bladen  county.  Oct.  15,  1810. 

JOHNSON,  William,  associate  justice  of  the 
U.  S.  supreme  court,  was  born  in  Charleston, 
S.  C,  Dec.  27,  1771.  He  was  named  after  his 
father,  who  was  descended  from  an  English  Noncon- 
formist, driven  out  of  his  ct)imtry  on  the  return  of 
Charles  II.,  and  who  .settled  in  Holland.  Here  he 
soon  learned  of  the  emigration  which  was  going  on 
to  America,  and  which  was  forwarded  by  the  mer- 
chants of  Amsterdam,  under  the  protection  of  the 
Dutch  government.  Changing  his  name  to  Jansen, 
he  joined  one  of  these  expeditions  and  settled  at  New 
Amsterdam,  where  he  received  a  considerable  grant 
of  land  where  now  is  the  city  of  New  York.  Had 
Jansen  retained  his  Dutch  name  he  would  have  re- 
tained this  property,  but  after  the  cession  of  New 
Amsterdam  to  the  English  and  its  gift  by  the  crown 
to  the  Duke  of  York,  he  resumed  his  English  name 
of  Johnson,  whereupon  he  lost  his  estate.  The  family 
removed  to  South  Carolina  and  settled  in  Charle.ston, 
where  the  first  William  Johnson  did  good  .service 
during  the  revolutionary  war.  His  son  William,  the 
subject  of  this  sketch,  was  a  child  during  this  period, 
and  obtained  .such  education  as  he  could  until  after 
the  declaration  of  peace,  when  he  prepared  for  col- 
lege. He  was  sent  to  Princeton,  and  was  gi-aduated  in 
1790.  Returning  to  Charleston  lie  entered  as  a  law 
student  the  office  of  the  celebrated  Charles  Cotes- 


worth  Pinckney,  and  in  1793  pas.sed  his  examination 
and  was  admitted  to  practice  at  the  bar.  Although 
only  just  past  twenty-one,  Jlr.  Johnson  was  sent  to 
the  state  legislature,  where  he  remained  tmtil  1798, 
when  he  was  appointed  judge  of  the  court  of  com- 
mon pleas,  and  after  holding  the  office  about  live 
years  was,  in  1804,  appointect  by  Thomas  Jefferscm 
an  a.ssociate  justice  of  the  Unfted  States  supreme 
court.  While  sustaining  the  political  principles  of 
Jett'crson,  Justice  Johnson  was  immovable  so  far  as 
his  view  of  tlie  law  and  the  right  of  any  case  was 
concerned.  This  trait  iu  his  character  brought  him 
into  collision  with  tlie  president  in  the  matter  of  the 
celebrated  "Emliargo  "  act;  while  in  connection  with 
the  Smith  Carolina  millification  proceedings  he  was 
ill  a  decided  minority.  So  marked  was  the  antago- 
nism between  the  majority  of  the  citizens  of  South 
Carolina  and  Justice  Johiison  with  regard  to  this  im- 
liortant  question,  that  the  latter,  for  a  time,  went  to 
live  in  western  Pennsylvania  to  avoid  having  any- 
thing to  do  with  it.  This  was  in  1833,  and  the  fol- 
lowini;  year  he  went  to  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.  Justice 
Johnson'  published,  in  1822.  "The  Life  and  Corre- 
spondence of  Maj. -Gen.  Nathaniel  Greene."  In  1826 
he  published  an  eulogy  on  Adams  and  Jefferson,  and 
he  also  contributed  certain  essays  to  the  American 
Philosophical  Society.  He  died  in  Brooklyn,  N.  Y., 
Aus.  11,  1834. 

LIVINGSTON,  Henry  Brockholst,  a.ssociate 
justice  of  the  U.  S.  supreme  court,  was  born 
in  New  York  city  Nov.  20,  1757.  He  was  the  son 
of  William  Livingston,  governor 
of  New  Jersey.  After  due  prep- 
aration he  entered  Princeton  Col- 
lege, where  he  was  graduated  in 
1774,  and  two  years  later  was  ap- 
pointed captain  in  the  American 
army,  and  soon  after  was  promot- 
ed to  be  major,  and  attached  to 
the  staff  of  Gen.  Philip  Schuyler. 
He  was  present  at  the  siege  of  Ti- 
conderoga,  and  in  October,  1777, 
took  part  in  the  attack  by  Benedict 
Arnold  on  Burgoyne's  army  at 
Saratoga.  He  was  promoted  to 
be  lieutenant -colonel.  In  1779, 
when  John  Jay,  who  was  his 
brother-in-law,  was  sent  as  miu- 
i.ster  to  Spain,  Mr.  Livingston 
went  with  him  as  his  private  sec- 
retary. He  returned  in  1782,  and 
on  his  way  back,  being  captured 
by  a  British  man-of-war,  was  taken  to  New  York 
and  imprisoned,  but  was  soon  after  set  free. 
Mr.  Livingston  now  went  to  Albany  and  be- 
came a  student  in  the  law  office  of  Peter  Yates, 
where  he  remained  for  about  a  year,  when  he  was 
admitted  to  practice  at  the  bar.  In  1802  Mr.  Liv- 
ingston was  appointed  judge  of  the  state  supreme 
court,  in  which  position  he  remained  until  1807, 
when  lie  was  appointed  an  associate  justice  of  the 
United  States  supreme  court,  to  succeed  William  Pat- 
terson. He  continued  to  retain  this  position  until  liis 
death.  .Justice  Livingston  was  a  trustee  of  the  New 
York  Society  Library,  and  a  vice-president  of  the 
New  York  "Historical  Society.  He  received  from 
Harvard,  in  1818,  the  degree  of  LL.D.  It  is  said 
that  Mr.  Livingston  iu  early  life  killed  a  man  in  a 
duel,  and  that  the  memory  of  this  act  embittered  the 
remainder  of  his  days.  He  possessed  an  acute  and 
powerful  mind,  and  was  distinguished  as  a  scholar 
and  jurist.     He  died  in  Washington  March  19, 1823. 

TODD,  Thomas,  associate  justice  of  the  U. 
S.  supreme  court,  was  born  in  King  and  Queen's 
county,  Va.,  Jan.  23,  1765.  He  was  orphaned 
in  childhood,  gained  an  education  with  dilliculty, 
and  served  in  the  later  years  of  the  revolutionary 
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war.  Joining  relatives  at  Danville,  Ky.,  he  was  ad- 
mitted to  the  bar  in  1786,  was  clerk  of  several  terri- 
torial couveutious,  then  of  the  U.  S.  district  court, 
and  of  the  court  of  appeals  from  the  admission  of 
Kentucky  as  a  state  iu  1799.  Two  years  later  he  be- 
came a  judge  of  this  court;  while  at  this  post  he  was 
instrumental  in  the  revision  of  the  land  laws,  a  labor 
which  he  continued  in  higher  station.  He  was  made 
chief  justice  of  Kentuck"y  in  1806,  and  in  March, 
1807,  an  associate  of  tlie  U.  S.  supreme  court.  This 
office  he  held  until  his  death,  at  Frankfort,  Ky., 
Feb.  7,  1826. 

WASHINGTON,   Bushrod,    associate  justice 
of  the  U.  S.  supreme  court.     (See  Inde.x.) 

DUVAL,  Gabriel,  associate  justice  of  the  U. 
S.  supreme  court,  was  born  in  Maryland  Dec.  6, 
1752,  the  descendant  of  a  Huguenot  family  which 
emigrated  from  France  after  the 
revocation  of  the  etlict  of  Nantes. 
He  was  thoroughly  educated,  and 
having  chosen  the  profession  of 
law,  studied  in  a  local  office,  and 
after  passing  his  examination  was 
admitted  to  practice  at  the  bar. 
Just  before  the  outbreak  of  the 
revolutionary  war  he  was  appoint- 
ed clerk  of  the  Maryland  legisla- 
ture, but  does  not  appear  to  have 
been  personally  active  in  the  mili- 
tarv  service  during  the  war.  From 
1794  to  1796  Mr.  Duval  was  a 
member  of  congress,  but  he  re- 
signed in  the  spring  of  the  lat- 
ter year,  having  been  appouited 
a  judge  of  the  .supreme  court  of 
Marvland.  He  was  a  presiden- 
tial elector  in  1796  and  1800.  In 
1802  he  was  comptroller  of  the 
treasury,  and  continued  in  that  office  milil  No- 
vember, 1811,  when  President  Madison  ap|iointed 
him  one  of  the  justices  of  the  United  States  supreme 
court.  He  continued  on  the  supreme  bench  until 
1836,  when  he  resigned  on  account  (jf  his  increasing 
age  and  infirmities.  He  died  at  his  home  in  Prince 
George  county,  Md.,  March  6,  1844. 

STORY,  Joseph,  associate  justice  of  the  U.  S. 
supreme  court,  was  born  in  Marblehead,  Mass., 
Sept.  18,  1779.  He  was  the  son  of  Dr.  Elisha 
Story,  who  was  one  of  the  persons  who  threw  the  tea 
overboard  in  Boston  harbor,  and  who  was  afterward 
a  surgeon  attached  to  the  army  during  the  war  of 
the  revolution.  From  Marble- 
head,  Story  entered  Harvard 
in  1795,  and  on  his  graduation 
in  1798,  he  delivered  the  class 
poem.  He  studied  law,  passed 
at  the  bar,  and  in  1801  .settled  in 
Salem,  where  he  began  practice. 
In  1805  Ixe  was  elected  to  the 
state  legislature,  where  he  be- 
came a  leader  of  the  republican 
party,  being  recognized  as  a  de- 
bater of  unusual  fluency  and 
mental  resource.  He  became 
speaker  of  the  house  in  1811,  and 
in  the  same  year  was  appointed 
by  President  Madison  an  asso- 
ciate justice  of  the  supreme  court 
of  the  United  States,  an  office 
which  he  lield  dtiring  thir(y-four 
j'ears,  or  until  his  dealli.  Obliged 
to  cover  a  circuit  in<'ludiiig  the 
states  of  Maine,  New  Hampshire,  Massachusetts  and 
Rhode  Island,  the  cases  upon  which  he  had  to  ad- 
judicate were  those  complicated  ones  natural  to  a 
eoimtry  with  an  extended  seaboard.  They  covered 
admiralty  law,  the  law  of  salvage,  that  of  marine 
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insurance,  as  well  as  prize  law,  none  of  which  were 
at   that   time  clearly  understood   or  interpreted  in 
American  jmisprudence,  and  many  of  which  came 
up  specially  for  consideration  and  judgment  in  con- 
nection with  the  war  of  1812.     It  is  said  of  Justice 
Story  that,  as  to  these  departments  of  jurisprudence 
and  also  in  regard  to  patent  law,  he  was  practically 
their  creator  for  the  United  States.     As.sociated  also 
with  the  name  of  Chancellor  Kent,  that  of  Justice 
Story  stands  high  in  its  relation  to  the  foundation  of 
the  existing  system  of  American   eqidty  jurispru- 
dence.    In  1819,  at  a  time  when  New  England  ports 
were  the  active  centres  of  the  African  slave-trade. 
Judge  Story  was  prominent  in  his  denunciation  of 
the  traffic,  especially  in  his  charges  to  grand  juries 
and  wherever  the  question  came  up  in  court.    Natu- 
T-dUy,   in  proceeding  iu  this  course  of  conduct,  he 
aroused  the  enmity  of  the  New  England  people  who 
were  interested  in  the  trade,  and  especially  the  press 
of  the  seaports  from  which  it  was  conducted,  but 
with  courage   rare  and    almost    unrivaled,   Judge 
Story  never  swerved  from  the  position  which  betook 
at   the  beginning  of  his  relation  with   this  subject, 
branding  the  slave  traffic  not  onlj-  as  a  moral  and  as 
an  economic  crime,  but  as  a  violation  of  the  law  of 
nations.     In  his  politics  Judge  Stoiy  was  a  republi- 
can, and  he  drew  upon  himself  not  a  little  odium, 
living  as  he  did  in  the  midst  of  warm  federalists. 
Some  of  his  early  statements  iu  regard  to  secticmalism 
.seem  almost  prophetic.     Thus  he  said:     "Virginia 
has  ruled  us  by  the  old  ma.xim,  '  Divide  and  Con- 
quer.'"    And  again:     "We  have  foolishly  suffered 
ourselves  to  be  wheedled   by  SoiUheru   politicians 
until  we  have  almost  forgotten  that  the  honors  and 
the  constitution  of  the  Union  are  as  much  otu-  birth- 
right and  protection  as  the  rest  of  the  United  States." 
In  the  convention  of  1820.  which  revised  the  existing 
constitution  of  Massachusetts,  Story  took  an  active 
]iart,  with  such  men  as  Webster,  Quincy  and  Pres- 
cott,  and  was  an  important  factor  in  the  decisions 
of  that  body.     JIany  of  our  important  mercantile 
statutes  and   bankrupt   laws  were  drawn   by  him, 
nearly  or  quite  in  the  form  in  which  they  were  fi- 
nally pas.sed  by  congress.     In  1829,  when  Nathan 
Dane  founded  the  ])rofessor.sliip  of  law  at  Harvard, 
it  was  stijnilated  that  Judge  Stoiy  should  be  elected 
to  fill  the  chair.     This  was  accordingly  done,  and 
Story  settled  at  Cambridge,  where  he  passed  the  re- 
mainder of  his  life,  the  result  of  his  election  being  to 
attract  students  from  all  parts  of  the  country.  Mean- 
while he  continued  to  hold  his  position  as  associate 
justice  of  the  .supreme  court,  but  it  is  questionable  if 
the  greatest  service  which  be  did  to  the  comitry  was 
not,  perhaps,   connected  with  the  -splendid  oppor- 
tunities which  his  teaching  afforded  to  the  students 
in  the   Harvard   Law    School.      The  profession  of 
teaching  law  was,  with  Judge  Story,  an  enthusiasm. 
He  delighted  in  his  students,  whom  he  called  "the 
boys,"  and  sought  in  every  way  to  instill  into  their 
minds  the  highest  ideas  of  the  importance  of  their 
studies  in  their  relation  to  mankind  and  the  social 
order.     His  lectures,  even  tipon  what  arc  commonly 
con.sidered  the  dry  topics  of  the  law,  were  delivered 
with  such  carncsiness  and  so  much  eloquence,  and 
so  thorotighly  illu.strated  with  anecdotes  and  filled 
with   episodes  which  were  suggested  to  his  active 
mind  at  almost  every  step,  that  thej'  became  inter- 
esting and  even  entertaining  discourses.     His  knowl- 
edge of  his  profession  was  exceptional  in  its  extent, 
and  his  ability  to  convey  what  he  knew  excelled  that 
that  of  any  other  teacher  of  his  time,  if,  indeed,  there 
has  ever  been  his  equal.     In  1831  Judge  Story  was  of- 
fered the  position  of  chief  justice  of  the  state  of  Massa- 
chusetts, which,  however,  he  declined.     After  the 
death  of  Chief  Justice  Marshall,  Judge  Story  presid- 
ed over  the  deliberations  of  the  supreme  covirt  until 
Chief  Justice  Tanev  was  confirmed,  and  he  would 
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have  succeeded  Marshall  but  for  the  fact  that  political- 
ly he  was  in  opposition  to  the  administration.  In  1845 
he  intended  to  resign  from  his  position  on  the  su- 
preme court  bench,  and  to  devote  himself  entirely  to 
his  duties  in  the  Harvard  Law  School.  Besides  be- 
iug  eminent  as  a  .judge  and  pre-eminent  as  a  teacher 
of  "law,  Story  rauiis  among  the  liighest  as  a  writer  of 
text-books  and  authorities  in  .iurispruileuce.  In  this 
respect  he  was  almost  unequaled  by  any  legal  writer 
of  his  time.  Beginning  with  his  "  Selection  of  Plead- 
ings from  Civil  Actions,"  publislied  in  Salem  in  1805, 
he  wrote:  "Commentaries  on  the  Law  of  Bailments  " 
(Cambridge,  1833);  "Commentaries  on  the  Con.sti- 
tution  of  the  United  States"  (3  vols.,  1833);  "  Com- 
mentaries on  the  Conflict  of  Laws"  (Boston,  1864); 
"Commentaries  on  Equity  Jurisprudence"  (2  vols., 
1835-36);  "Equity  Pleadings  '  (1838);  "Law  of 
Agency"  (1839);  "Law  of  Partnership"  (1841); 
"  Law  of  Bills  of  E.vchange  "  (1843);  and  "Law  of 
Promi-ssory  Notes"  (1845).  Besides  these  works,  all 
of  them  authorities  as  well  in  British  as  in  American 
court.s,  Judge  Story  edited:  "Cliitty  on  Bills  of  E.\- 
chauge  and  Promis.sory  Notes"  (Boston,  1809); 
"Abbot  on  Shipping"  (1810),  and  "Laws  on  As- 
sump.sit "  (1811).  Thirteen  octavo  volumes  of  reports 
by  Cranch,  Wheaton,  Peters  and  Howard  coiUain 
Story's  decisions  as  a  circint  court  judge  from  1811to 
1845.  The  reports  of  the  supreme  court  during  his 
judicial  experience  occupy  thirty  five  volumes.  He 
contributeil  to  Wheatou's  reports  184  closelj'  jirintcd 
pages;  he  wrote  for  the  "  Encyclopedia  Americana," 
edited  by  Dr.  Francis  Lieber,  articles  which  filled 
120  pages;  he  was  a  frequent  contributor  to  the 
"  North  American  Review,"  and  linallj' he  left  un- 
published a  "Digest  of  Law,"  wdiich  exists  in  the 
Harvard  law  library  in  three  manuscri])t  folio  vol- 
umes. The  "  Jliscellaneous  Writings"  and  "Life 
and  Letters"  of  Judge  Story,  edited  l)y  his  son, 
William  Wetmore  Story,  were  published  in  Boston 
in  1851.  Judge  Story  died  in  Cambridge,  Mass., 
Sept.  10,  1S45. 

THOMPSON,  Smith,  associate  justice  of  the 
U.  S.  supreme  court.     (See  Index.) 

TRIMBLE,  Bobert,  associate  justice  of  the 
U.  S.  supreme  ccjurt,  was  bora  in  Berkeley  coun- 
ty, Va.,  in  1777.  Taken  to  Kentucky  in  1780, 
he  made  the  most  of  limited  opportunities,  taught 
school  for  a  time,  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in 
1803,  settled  at  Paris,  Ivy.,  and  was  at  once  sent  to 
the  legislature.  Declining  further  preferment  ex- 
cept on  the  lines  of  iiis  profession,  he  became  judge 
of  the  coiu-t  of  appeals  in  1808,  chief  justice  of  the 
state  1810,  U.  S.  district  attorney  1813,  district 
judge  1816-26,  and  then  a  justice  of  the  IT.  S.  su- 
preme court.  He  died  Aug.  35.  1838.  Trimble 
county,  Ky. ,  was  named  in  his  honor. 

McLEAN,  John,  associate  justice  of  the  IT.  S. 
supreme  court  and  postmaster-general,  was  born  in 
Morris  coimty,  N.  J.,  ;March  11,  1785.  His  father 
was  a  farmer  in  poor  circumstances,  who,  when  John 
was  a  small  boj-,  emigrated  into  Virginia,  and  af- 
terward to  Kentucky,  settling  finally,  about  the  end 
of  the  last  century,  in  Warren  county,  O.  Here  the 
boy  assisted  his  father  in  farming,  picking  up  such 
schooling  as  he  could  in  the  neighborhood,  and  hav- 
ing the  advantage  of  two  years'private  tuition.  In 
1803.  having  determined  to  study  law,  he  went  to 
Cinciimati,  which  appeared  to  offer  the  best  and 
nearest  facilities  for  that  purpose,  and  there  began 
to  study,  at  the  same  time  accepting  a  clerkship, 
which  enabled  him  to  support  himself.  He  was 
admitted  to  the  bar  in  1807,  and  at  once  began  prac- 
ticing, being  remarkably  successful  for  one  so  young, 
and  showing  unusual  talent.  In  1812  the  democrats 
nominated  him  for  congress  and  he  was  elected,  and 
re-elected  him  two  years  later.  While  in  congress  he 
was  noted  for  the  interest  he  took  in  all  measures  cal- 
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culated  to  improve  the  condition  of  the  poor  or  un- 
fortunate. He  was  successful  in  passing  a  bill  by 
which  persons  who  had  their  property  seized  in  pub- 
lic service  were  properly  repaid  therefor,  and  he 
also  was  earnest  in  advocating  the  pensioning  of 
widows  of  soldiers.  In  1815  he  could  have  gone  to 
the  U.  S.  senate,  but  he  declined  the  nomination, 
and  in  the  following  year  was  elected  to  the  supreme 
court  of  Ohio.  He  held  this  po- 
sition for  six  years,  when  he  was 
apiJointed  by  President  Monroe 
to  the  head  of  the  general  land 
office,  and  in  the  following  year 
postma.ster-general.  His  admin- 
istration of  this  office  was  so  sat- 
isfactory, and  so  unusiuilly  ener- 
getic, that  he  held  over  through 
the  administration  of  President 
John  Quincy  Adams,  and  was 
invited  to  continue  as  the  head 
of  the  post-oHice  department  by 
President  Jackson.  In  1839  the 
Jacksonian  political  theory,  "to 
the  victors  belong  the  spoils, "  was 
so  repugnant  to  Mr.  McLean's 
ideas  that  he  declined  to  serve 
in  an  administration  which  was 
being  conducted  on  this  princi- 
ple. He  therefore  declined  the 
war  and  navy  portfolios  ollered  him  by  President 
Jackson,  but  accepted  an  associate-justiceship  of  the 
U.  S.  supreme  court.  Judge  McLean  was  soon  cel- 
ebrated for  his  opinions  and  his  charges  to  grand  ju- 
ries while  on  the  circuit.  One  of  the  most  impor- 
tant of  his  opinions  was  given  in  the  Dred  Scott  case, 
in  which  he  dissented  from  the  majority  view  pre- 
sented by  Chief  Justice  Taney,  holding  the  position 
that  slavery  was  contrary  to  right  principle,  and  was 
only  sustained  by  local  law.  In  1848,  being  identi- 
lied  with  the  free-soil  anti-slavery  part_y,  Jlr.  McLean 
was  considei'cd  as  a  candidate  for  the  presidency  on 
the  free-soil  ticket.  In  1856  at  the  first  republican 
national  convention,  where  John  C.  Fremont  was 
nominated.  Judge  McLean  received  196  votes.  lu 
1860,  when  Lincoln  was  nominated  in  Chicago,  he 
also  received  a  few  votes.  Judge  McLean  is  the  au- 
thor of :  "Eulogy  on  James  Monroe"  (1831).  He 
died  in  Cincinnati,  O.,  Apr.  4,  1861. 

BALDWIN,  Henry,  associate  justice  of  the 
U.  S.  supreme  court,  was  born  in  New  Haven, 
Conn.,  Jan.  14,  1780.  He  studied  at  the  com- 
mon schools  of  New  Haven,  was  sent  to  Yale 
College,  and  was  graduated  in  1797.  He  then  began 
the  study  of  law,  and  proved  himself  quick  to  learn, 
and  after  having  been  admitted  to  practice,  became 
a  well-known  and  respected  member  of  the  bar  of 
Connecticut.  After  practicing  in  New  Haven  some 
years,  he  removed  from  Connecticut  and  went  to 
Pennsylvania,  where  he  settled,  opening  an  office  in 
Pittsburg,  and  soon  acquired  a  lucrative  practice. 
Mr.  Baldwin  was  a  federalist  in  politics,  and  was 
sent  to  congress  from  Pennsylvania  in  1817,  where 
he  remained  until  1833,  when  he  resigned.  Return- 
ing to  Pittsburg  he  continued  to  practice  law  until 
1830,  when  he  was  appointed  by  President  Jackson 
associate  justice  of  the  supreme  court.  Judge  Bald- 
win published,  in  1837,  in  Philadelphia,  a  volume, 
entitled  "  A  General  View  of  the  Origin  and  Nature 
of  the  Constitution  and  Government  of  the  United 
States."  In  1830  he  received  the  degree  of  LL.D. 
from  his  alma  mater.  He  died  in  Philadelphia,Pa., 
Apr.  21,  1844. 

WAYNE,  James  Moore,  associate  justice  of 
the  U.  S.  supreme  court,  was  born  in  Savannah,  in 
1790.  After  having  prepared  for  college  he  was  sent 
to  Princeton  where  lie  was  graduated  in  1808.  He 
then  went  into  a  law  office  in  Savannah  and  studied 
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until  his  examination,  ■which  he  passed  successfully, 
being  admitted  to  practice  in  1810.  He  interested 
himself  in  politics  and  was  sent  to  the  state  legisla- 
ture, and  afterward;  in  1833,  was  elected  mayor  of 
his  native  city.  From  1824  to  1839  lie  was  .iudge  of 
the  superior  court  of  Savannah,  and  in  the  latter 
year  was  elected  a  member  of  congress,  remaining 
there  until  1835.  He  was  an  e.xcellent  orator  and 
logical  in  argument.  Having  strongly  supported 
General  Jackson,  tlie  latter  appointed  him,  in  1835, 
associate  justice  of  the  supreme  court.  Justice 
Wayne  was  a  free-trader  and  an  economist,  object- 
ing strongly  to  extravagance  in  the  use  of  the  na- 
tional funds  and  was  opposed  to  the  United  States 
Bank.  He  was  particularly  strong  in  his  knowledge 
of  maritime  law  and  admiralty  cases.  In  1849  he 
received  from  Piinceton  College  the  degree  of 
LL.D.  Justice  Wayne  interested  himself  greatly  in 
the  Indian  question  and  was  very  influential  in  hav- 
ing tlie  Indians  jilaced  upon  reservations.  He  died 
in  Wasliington,  I).  C,  July  5,  1867. 

BARBOUR,  Philip  Pendleton,  associate  justice 
of  the  U.  S.  supreme  court,  was  born  in  Orange  coun- 
ty, Va.,  May  35,  1783,  the  son  of  Col.  Tlionias  Bar- 
bour. He  received  his  early  education  at  the  schools 
in  his  native  county,  read  law,  and  was  sent  by  liis 
father  to  Kentucky  to  settle  some  land  claims,  in 
which  he  was  unsuccessful,  and  was  tliereafter  left 
to  make  his  own  way  in  the  world.  He  was 
admitted  to  the  bar,  practiced  law,  and  svibse- 
quently  studied  at  William  and  Mary  College.  From 
1812  to  1814  he  was  a  member  of  the  legislature, 
and  from  1814  to  1821  a  member  of  congress 
from  Virginia,  when  he  became  speaker  of  the  house 
of  representatives.  In  1835  he  resigned  his  position, 
and  was  appointed  judge  of  the  eastern  district  of 
Virginia.  He  was  in  congress  again  from  1827  to 
1830,  was  president  of  the  Virginia  constitutional 
convention  and  cliairman  of  tlie  judiciaiy  committee, 
and  in  1831  was  president  of  tlie  Philadelphia  free- 
trade  convention.  In  1836  President  .lackson  ap- 
pointed him  an  associate  judge  of  the  supreme  court 
of  the  United  States.  Wliile  in  congre-ss  he  opposed 
all  appro] iriations  for  public  improvements,  and  all 
import  duties.  He  died  in  Washington,  D.  C,  Feb. 
25,  1841. 

CATRON,  John,  associate  justice  of  the  U.  S. 
supreme  court,  was  born  in  W3'the  county,  Va.,  in 
1778.  He  was  brought  up  in  the  western  country 
and  received  only  such  meagre 
education  as  was  afforded  in  the 
common  schools  of  Kentucky  and 
Virginia  about  the  beginning  of 
the  present  century.  In  1812  he 
studied  law  in  Tennessee  and  in 
1815  commenced  practice  at  the 
bar.  At  the  same  time  he  served 
in  a  campaign  under  Gen.  Jack- 
son, and  upon  the  strength  of  his 
military  exploits  was  elected  by 
the  legislature  of  Tennessee,  attor- 
ney for  the  state.  In  1818  he  re- 
moved to  Nashville,  and  in  1834 
was  elected  judge  of  the  supreme 
court  of  Tennessee.  Judge  Catron 
_,     T^^  ,  tookanactivepart  in  putting  down 

J^^y'  dueling,  wliich  was  an   ordinary 

I  oTpTTTy^'        pastime  among  western   lawyers. 
^  '        The  custom  was  abolislied  by  strik- 

ing a  lawyer  from  tlie  rolls  in  a 
case  which  came  before  the  court,  and  in  which  Judge 
Catron  delivered  the  opinion  and  set  fortli  liis  circuit 
experience,  "for  which  homily  to  my  bretliren,"  he 
tells  us,  "I  was  scorched  witli  many  a  racy  sarcasm, 
such  as,  that  a  sinner  wlio  liad  carried  blank  chal- 
lenges in  the  crown  of  his  hat,  and  slept  with  pistols 
under  his  head,  was  a  very  proper  man  to  put  down 
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a  vice  he  so  well  understood  in  all  its  bearings."  In 
1836  he  lost  liis  office  under  the  amended  con.stitu- 
tion  of  Tennessee.  In  I  he  _year  following  (1837)  he 
was  apjiointed  by  President  Jackson  ju.stice  of  the 
U.  S.  supreme  court,  and  held  the  office  until  his 
death  in  Nashville,  Tenn.,  May  30,  1865. 

McKINLEY,  Jolin,  as.sociate  justice  of  the 
U.  S.  suiu'eme  court,  was  born  in  Virginia,  May  1, 
1780.  lie  ailo|iteil  the  jirofession  of  the  law,  and  af- 
ter passing  through  tlie  proper  course  of  study  was 
admitted  to  practice  and  settled  at  Louisville,  Ky., 
from  which  place  he  removed  to  Alabama,  making 
his  residence  in  Huntsville.  After  serving  as  a  mem- 
ber of  the  stiitc  legislature,  he  was  elected  U.  S.  sen- 
ator from  Alabama  to  till  a  vacancy,  and  served 
from  1836  to  1831.  Two  years  later,  he  took  his  seat 
in  the  house  of  representatives,  where  he  served  un- 
til 1835,  and  in  1837  received  the  appoinlnieut  of  as- 
sociate justice  of  the  suiireme  court  I'mni  the  liands 
of  President  Van  Bureu  and  continued  in  that  posi- 
tion for  the  remainder  of  his  life.  Justice  McKinley 
died  in  Louisville,  Ky.,  July  19,  1852. 

DANIEL,  Peter  Vivian,  associate  justice  of 
the  U.  S.  supreme  court,  was  born  in  Virginia, 
Apr.  24.  1784.  He  came  of  an  old  Virginia  family 
highly  respected  and  esteemed,  and  whose  connec- 
tion with  public  alfairs  was  important  and  almost 
continuous.  Peter  V.  Daniel  was  sent  to  Princeton 
as  soon  as  he  had  been  properly  prepared  for  a  college 
education  and  was  graduated  in  1805.  He  became 
a  student  in  the  office  of  Edmund  Randolph,  who 
was  attorney-general  in  1789  and  secretary  of  state 
in  1794.  Mr.  naniel  married  Randolph's  daughter, 
Lucy  Nelson  Randolph,  after  being  admitted  to  the 
bar,  and  a  j'car  later  entered  the  privy  council  of 
Virginia,  of  wliich  he  continued  a  member  until 
1835.  The  following  year  he  was  appointed  a  cir- 
cuit judge  and  in  1841  President  Harrison  made  him 
an  associate  justice  of  the  supreme  court,  of  which 
body  he  continued  a  member  until  his  death,  which 
occurred  in  Richmond,  Va.,  June  80,  1860. 

NELSON,  Samuel,  associate  justice  of  the  U. 
S.  suiireme  court,  was  born  at  Hebron,  Washington 
Co.,  N.  Y.,  Nov.  10,  1793.  His  grandfather,  of 
Scotch-Irish  lineage,  was  one  of  a  company  of  set- 
tlers who  emigrated  from  the  North  of  Ireland  about 
the  year  1762,  accompanied  by  their  pastor,  and 
settled  at  Salem,  Washington  Co.  His  son,  John 
Rogers  Nelson,  was  married  shortly  after  the  end  of 
therevolutionary  war  to  Jean  McCarter,  and  settled 
at  Hebron.  The  old  homestead,  still  in  the  posses- 
sion of  the  family,  was  long  occupied  liy  John  .lay 
Nelson,  the  elder  bi-other  of  Samuel.  The  early  life 
of  the  latter  was  spent  on  a  farm,  although  he  made 
use  of  such  opportunities  for  instruction  as  lie  had, 
by  attending  the  district  school,  from  which  he  was 
sent  to  the  classical  school  at  Salem,  and  afterward 
to  the  Granville  Academy,  where  lie  was  tilted  for 
college.  In  1811  he  was  sent  to  Middlebury  College, 
Vt.,  where  he  was  graduated  two  years  later.  He 
then  entered  the  oflice  of  a  law  firm,  where  he  re- 
mained as  a  student  during  the  next  two  years, 
when  the  firm  was  dissolved,  and  Jlr.  Nelson  ac- 
companied one  of  the  partners  to  Madison  county, 
N.  Y.  He  was  admitted  to  practice  at  the  bar  in 
January,  1817,  and  soon  after  opened  an  office  in  the 
village  of  Cortland,  Cortland  Co.,  his  business  for 
several  years  being  in  justices'  courts.  He  eslab- 
li.shed  a  reiuitation  as  a  clear-headed  and  sagacious 
lawyer,  and  lie  soon  had  a  large  and  remunerative 
practice.  He  took  a  deep  interest  in  politics  from 
the  beginning  of  his  busine.ss  career,  and  in  1820 
was  chosen  a  presidential  elector  on  the  democratic 
ticket.  The  .same  year  he  was  appointed  postmaster 
of  Cortland,  and  in  1831  was  a  delegate  from  his 
county  to  the  constitutional  convention.  In  the 
meantime,  in  1819,  lie  had  married  Pamilla  Woods, 
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daughter  of  Judge  Woods,  in  whose  office  he  had 
studied  his  profession.  Mrs.  Nelson,  unfortunately, 
died  three  years  later.  lu  1833  Mr.  Nelson  was  ap- 
pointed by  Gov.  Yates  circuit  judge  for  the  district 
comprising  the  counties  of  Broome,  Chenango,  Cort- 
land, Delaware,  Otsego,  Tioga,  Tompkins,  Steuben 
and  Yates.  Judge  Nelson's  jurisdiction  embraced 
both  civil  and  criminal  cases,  and  he  continued  to 
hold  this  position  for  eight  years.  In  1825  he  was 
married  to  Catherine  A.  Russell,  daughter  of  Judge 
Russell  of  Cooperstown,  to  which 
place  he  soon  after  removed.  In 
1831  Judge  Nelson  was  made  as- 
sociate judge  of  the  supreme 
court  of  the  state,  and  in  1837, 
upon  the  retirement  of  Judge 
Savage,  Gov.  Marcy  appointed 
him  cliief  justice,  a  position 
which  he  held  for  eight  years. 
At  this  period  the  sujireme  court 
of  the  state  of  New  York  was  a 
tribunal  renowned  for  its  dignity 
and  learning,  and  whose  decisions 
were  cited  in  almost  every  state 
p  in  the  Union.  After  the  adop- 
tion of  the  constitution  of  1840, 
when  the  judges  became  elective, 
this  re]mtation  departed  from  the 
court.  In  1845  Judge  Nelson  was 
nonunaled  by  President  John 
Tyler  to  a  vacant  seat  cm  the 
U.  S.  supreme  court  bench  and  was  confirmed  by  the 
senate.  While  the  experience  of  Justice  Nelson  had 
up  to  this  time  been  mainly  with  common  law,  it  was 
soon  perceived  that  he  was  equally  well-equipped  in 
equity,  maritime,  admiralty  and  international  juris- 
prudence. Not  only  did  he  sustain  his  repiUation, 
tut  it  was  very  seldom  that  his  decisions  from  the 
tench  of  the  circuit  court  of  New  York  were  ap- 
pealed from.  On  questions  of  admiralty  and  nniri- 
time  law  particularly,  he  was  considered  very 
strong  authority,  and  altogether  he  was  awarded  the 
first  i-ank  as  an  American  jurist.  In  1857  the  cele- 
brated "Dred  Scott"  decision  was  pronounced  by 
the  supreme  court,  and  Justice  Nelson  concurred 
"with  Chief  Justice  Taney  in  the  conclusion  that  con- 
gress possessed  no  power  under  the  constitution  to 
abolish  or  limit  the  institution  of  slavery  and  that  a 
negro  had  no  standing  in  court.  During  the  civil 
war  Justice  Nelson  held  the  entire  confidence  of  the 
republican  party,  his  loyalty  never  bring  questioned. 
While  he  disapproved  of  the  use  of  what  were 
known  as  "  war  powers"  and  other  inva.sions  of  civ- 
il rights  under  military  authority,  yet  he  never  in 
any  way  resisted  or  obstructed  the  acts  of  the  gov- 
ernment. Frequently,  indeed,  his  counsel  was 
sought  by  members  of  the  administration  upon  the 
gravest  questions  of  state.  During  all  the  period  of 
the  slavery  agitation,  from  the  time  of  the  Mexican 
war  and  the  admission  of  Texas,  down  to  the  Mis- 
souri compromise  and  the  troubles  in  Kansas  and 
Nebraska  and  so  on  through  the  civil  war — through 
all  this  period  Judge  Nelson  never  fcn-feited  any 
part  of  the  public  esteem,  and  many  times  he  was 
consulted  iq)ou  delicate  questions  arising  out  of  the 
crises  of  the  war.  In  1871  Justice  Nelson  was  ap- 
pointed one  of  the  American  commissioners  of  the 
joint  high  commission,  which  met  in  Washington  in 
that  year,  for  the  purpose  of  settling  the  Alabama 
claims.  For  his  position  in  tliis  important  body. 
Justice  Nelson  seemed  es]iccially  well  equipped.  lie 
possessed  remarkable  diplomatic  tact,  the  erudition 
and  acuteness  of  the  jurist,  the  sagacity  of  the  states- 
man and  the  iron  will  of  the  executive  officer.  Be- 
sides his  familiarit.v  with  international  law,  his  gen- 
eral learning  and  his  persuasive  manners  admirably 
fitted  him  for  taking  part  in  the  important  discus- 


sions of  the  commission.  Unfortunately,  when  the 
sessions  of  the  commission  were  nearly  at  an  end, 
Ju.stice  Nelson  became  ill,  and,  unwilling  to  retain 
his  position  without  performing  the  duties  attached 
to  it,  he  olfered  his  resignation  from  the  supreme 
court,  which  was  reluctantly  received  by  the  presi- 
dent and  learned  with  deep  regret  by  the  members 
of  the  Ijar  and  the  general  public.  Indeed,  this  nec- 
essary act  on  the  part  of  Justice  Nelson  was  felt  to 
be  such  a  grave  misfortune  in  relation  to  the  inter- 
ests of  the  country,  that  on  Jan.  17,  1873,  a  meeting 
of  the  princ'ipal  lawyers  of  the  southern  district  of 
New  York,  presided  over  by  the  distinguished  law- 
yer, Charles  O'Ccjiior,  was  held  at  the  U.  S.  court 
room  in  that  city,  for  the  purpose  of  expressing  the 
sentiments  of  the  liar  of  New  York  on  this  occasion. 
A  number  of  prominent  lawyers  and  judges  testified 
to  their  ap|ireciation  of  the  character  and  official  ca- 
reer of  Judge  Nelson.  It  has  been  said  of  Samuel 
Nelson  that  he  was  "  born  a  judge."  His  decisions 
have  stood  the  test  of  time  and  the  searching  analy- 
sis of  the  most  able  lawj-ers,  and  are  referred  to  as 
authority  both  in  England  and  throughout  the  Unit- 
ed Slates.  Judge  Nelson  bore  himself  always  with 
the  dignity  and  urbanity  which  befitted  his  po.sition, 
and  whether  on  the  bench  or  in  the  social  circle  he 
inspired  respect  and  regard  from  all  who  met  him 
or  had  an  oii]5ortunity  of  observing  his  impressive 
manner  and  uniform  courtesy.  iVlthough  alwaj's  dig- 
nified, he  never  repelled  any  one,  however  humble  in 
position,  and  iierhajis  no  man  ever  a.ssumed  less,  in 
consec|ueuce  of  his  standing  in  society,  than  he  did. 
Judge  Nelson  removed  in  1839  to  the  estate  known 
as  "Fenimore,"  near  Cooper-stown,  N.  Y.,  which 
place  continued  to  be  his  home  until  his  death. 
While  in  Cooperstown,  his  intimate  personal  friend 
and  associate  was  the  late  James  Fenimore  Cooper, 
the  immortal  author  of  "  The  Last  of  the  Mohi- 
cans." Judge  Nelson  always  took  a  deep  interest  in 
politics,  and  his  name  was  more  than  once  mentioned 
in  connection  with  the  democratic  nomination  for 
the  presidency:  Gov.  Seymour,  in  particular,  repeat- 
edly tried  to  have  this  hfinor  conferred  upon  him. 
Justice  Nelson  died  at  his  home  in  Cooperstown 
Dec.  13.  1873. 

WOODBURY,  Levi,  associate  justice  of  the 
V.  S.  supreme  court,  was  born  at  Frances- 
town,  Hillslicirough  Co.,  N.  H.,  Dec.  23,  1789. 
His  ancestor.  John  Woodbvn-y,  came  from  Somer- 
setshire to  Cape  Ann  in  1024,  and 
settled  at  Salem  two  years  later. 
Levi  was  graduated  from  Dart- 
mouth in  1809,  studied  law  at 
Litchfield,  Conn.,  and  in  1812  be- 
gan practice  at  home.  He  was 
made  clerk  of  the  New  Hamp- 
shire senate  in  1810,  and  the  next 
year  judge  of  the  New  Hamp- 
shire supreme  court.  With  W. 
M.  Richardson  he  prepared  Vol. 
II.  of  its  Reports.  From  1819  his 
home  was  at  Portsmouth.  He 
was  governor  in  1823,  and  in 
1825  left  the  legislature,  in  which 
he  was  speaker  of  the  house,  to 
enter  the  U.  S.  senate.  In  the 
debate  on  S.  A.  Foote's  resolu- 
tion of  January,  1830,  which 
called  forth  the  famous  speeches 
of  Webster  and  Hayne,  he  took 
a  proniinent  part,  and  earned  from  T.  H.  Ben- 
ton the  title,  "  Rock  of  the  New  England  democ- 
racy." He  was  a  cabinet  officer  for  ten  consecu- 
tive years  under  Jackson  and  Van  Buren,  as  secre- 
taiy  of  the  navy  1831-34,  and  of  the  treasury  1834-^1. 
Returning  to  t^lie  senate  in  1841.  he  was  active  in  de- 
fending the  independent  treasury  system,  which  nau 
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been  introduced  while  he  was  secretary,  and  in  pro- 
curing the  defeat  of  the  banking  systems  urged  by 
Clay  and  by  President  Tyler.  He  declined,  while 
in  the  cabinet,  the  New  Hampshire  chief-justiceship, 
and  in  1845  the  mission  to  England,  but  accepted  the 
place  in  the  U.  S.  supreme  court  vacated  b}'  Judge 
Story's  death;  this  he  held  from  January,  1846.  He 
received  the  degree  of  LL.D.  from  Dartmouth  in 
1823,  and  from  Wesleyan  University  in  1843.  Ac- 
cording to  his  son-indaw.  Jbintgo'mcry  Blair,  he 
would  have  been  the  ue.xl  democratic  nominee  for 
the  presidency.  His  decisions  are  included  in  "  Re- 
ports of  Cases,"  edited  by  his  son,  C.  L.  Woodbury, 
and  G.  Minot  (3  vols., "1847-52).  His  "Writings, 
Political,  Judicial,  and  Literary,"  were  collected  by 
N.  ('a])cn,  in  3  vols.,  18r)2.  He  died  Sept.  4,  1851. 
GRIEK,  Robert  Cooper,  associate  justice  of 
the  U.  S.  supreme  court,  was  born  in  Cumberland 
county.  Pa.,  March  5,  1794.  He  'vas  the  eldest 
son  of  Hev.  Isaac  Grier,  and  on  his  mothev's  side 
grandson  of  Robert  Cooper,  both  of  \\'hom  were 
Presbyterian  ministers.  Isaac  Grier  was  at  the  head 
of  the  academy  at  Northumberland,  Pa.,  at  the 
same  time  teaching  a  grammar  school,  pi-eaching  to 
three  congregations  and  farming 
his  own  land.  It  can  be  judged 
from  the  variety  of  his  labors  that 
he  was  an  industrious  man, while 
as  a  matter  of  fact  he  was  a  very 
fine  scholar.  He  taught  his  son 
Robert  until  1811,  when,  having 
thorouglily  grounded  him  for  a 
uiiiviTsii y  career  he  sent  the  boy 
to  Dicl<insou  College,  where  he 
was  graduated  at  tlie  end  of  the 
year,  surpassing  all  his  fellow- 
students  in  his  knowledge  of  the 
ancient  languages,  besides  excell- 
ing in  chemistry.  After  graduat- 
ing, young  Grier  remained  at  col- 
lege as  a  teacher  luitil  a  year  later, 
when  he  returned  to  Northumber- 
land, and,  his  fatlier's  health  hav- 
ing failed,  he  gave  his  assistance  in 
the  academy.  His  father  died  in 
1815,  and  Robert  Grier  succeeded  him  as  principal, 
lecturing  on  chemistry,  astronomy  and  mathematics, 
besides  teaching  Greek  and  Latin  and  devoting  his 
leisure  hours  to  the  study  of  law.  After  proper  prep- 
aration Mr.  Grier  was  admitted  to  practice  in  1817, 
and  opened  an  office  in  Hloomsburg,  Cohunbia  Co., 
Pa.,  but  in  1818  removed  to  Danville  in  the  same 
county.  Here  his  practice  continued  to  increase  un- 
til 1833,  when  Gov.  Wolf  appointed  him  judge 
of  the  district  court  of  Allegheny  county,  where- 
upon he  settled  in  Pittsburg.  From  the  time  of 
his  father's  death,  Mr.  Grier  took  charge  of  his 
brolhers  and  sisters,  ten  in  number,  and  sujiported 
them,  as  well  as  his  mothei'.  He  married  in  1829, 
Isabella  Rose,  daughter  of  John  Ko.se,  a  native  of 
Scotland.  On  Aug.  4,  1846,  Judge  Grier  was 
nominated  by  President  Polk  one  of  the  justices  of 
the  U.  S.  supreme  court,  and  was  luianimously  con- 
firmed by  the  senate  the  followingday.  He  couiinued 
to  reside  in  Pittsburg  until  184s,  when  he  removed 
to  Philadelphia,  where  he  passed  the  remainder  of 
his  life,  except  while  in  actual  service  upon  the 
bench.  Judge  Grier  was  a  democrat,  but  during 
the  civil  war  opposed  secession  and  supported  the 
Union.  As  a  lawyer  he  was  distinguished  for  his 
fidelity  to  his  clients,  and  his  benevolence  to  those 
of  limited  means.  Great  deference  was  jiaid  to  his 
decisions  by  members  of  the  bar  in  eeneral.  Judge 
Grier  died  "in  Philadelphia  Sept.  2«,"l870. 

CURTIS,  Benjamin  Robbins,  associate  justice 
of  the  U.  S.  supreme  court,  was  born  at  Watertown, 
Alass.,  Nov.  4, 1809,  and  was  descended  from  William 


Curtis,  who  married  Sarah  Eliot,  the  sister  of  John  El- 
iot, and  emigrated  to  America  in  the  ship  Lyon  in 
the  year  1632.  Mr.  Curtis  received  his  earl}'  educa- 
tion at  tlie  schools  in  his  native  town,  and  entered 
Harvard.  He  took  the  Bowdoin  prize  of  $50  in 
his  junior  year,  delivered  an  oration  on  ' '  The 
Character  of  Lord  Bacon,"  at  commencement,  was 
graduated  in  1829,  and  was  appointed  proctor  of  the 
university.  He  entered  the  law  school,  studying 
under  Judge  Story  and  Prof.  J.  H.  Ashmun."  but 
left  in  1831,  without  completing  his  course,  to  prac- 
tice law  in  Northfleld,  Mass.,  where  he  remained  for 
about  three  years;  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1833, 
and  on  May  8,  1833,  married  his  cousin,  Eliza  j\Iaria 
Woodward,  daughter  of  AVilliam  H.  Woodward, 
who,  through  her  father,  was  a  lineal  descendant  of 
Miles  Standish.  In  1834  Mr.  Curtis  was  admitted 
as  an  attorney  of  the  supreme  judicial  court  of  Massa- 
chusetts at  Northampton,  and  removed  to  Boston  in 
the  .same  year,  where  he  entered  into  a  law  partnership 
with  Charles  Pelham  Curtis,  and  soon  became  emi- 
nent. In  July,  1844,  he  lost  his  wife,  and  in  Janu- 
ary, 1846,  he  married  Anna  Wroe  Curtis,  daughter 
of  his  partner.  In  1851  he  was  a  member  of  the 
lower  house  of  the  Massachusetts  legislature,  and  in 
the  same  year  President  Fillmore  appointed  him  one 
of  the  a.ssociate  justices  of  the  U.  S.  supreme  court. 
In  the  famous  Dred  Scott  case  Justice  Curtis  dis- 
sented from  his  associates,  and  in  a  powerful  argu- 
ment upheld  the  right  of  congress  to  prohibit 
slavery,  and  disagreed  with  the  majority  of  the 
judges  in  their  dictum  that  "a  person  of  African 
descent  cannot  be  a  citizen  of  the  United  States." 
His  dis.senting  opinion  was  praised  throughoiU  the 
northern  states.  Justice  Curtis  resigned  his  jiosition 
on  the  supreme  bench  in  1857,  and  resumed  his 
private  practice  in  Boston.  He  again  became  a  wid- 
ower in  April,  1860,  and  in  August,  1861,  married 
Maria  Mallcville  Allen,  daughter  of  Jonathan  Allen, 
of  Pittstield,  Mass.,  and  a  lineal  descendant  of  Gov. 
Bradford.  Jlr.  Curtis  was  coun.sol  for  President 
Johnson  in  1868  when  he  was  impeached  by  con- 
gress. For  many  years  Mr.  Curtis  was  a  Unitarian, 
but  somewhat  late  in  life  he  became  an  Episcopalian. 
He  died  in  Newport,  R.  I.,  Sept.  15,  1874,  leaving 
several  children. 

CAMPBELL,  John  Archibald,  associate  jus- 
tice of  the  U.  S.  supreme  court,  was  born  in  AVash- 
ington,  Ga.,  .lune  24,  1811.  He  came  of  a  family 
distinguished  in  American  history,  his  grandfather 
having  liecn  on  the  staff  of  Maj.-Gen.  Greene, 
during  the  revolution,  and  his  father  an  Indian  com- 
missioner. John  A.  Canijibell  received  a  thorough 
education,  being  a  student  in  the  University  of  Geor- 
gia, until  1826,  when  he  was  graduated,  and  after- 
ward studying  law  and  being  admitted  a  member  of 
the  bar  before  he  was  twenty-one  years  of  age,  by 
special  legislative  act.  Having  settled  in  Jlont- 
gomery,  Ala.,  he  established  himself  in  a  good  prac- 
tice, and  was  also  frequently  elected  a  member  of 
the  state  legislature.  In  1853  he  received  from  Presi- 
dent Pierce  the  appointment  to  an  associate-justice- 
ship in  the  supreme  court.  He  continuetl  in  this 
position  until  the  outbreak  of  the  civil  war,  when  he 
resigned.  While  believing  in  the  legality  and  right 
of  seces.sion.  Judge  Campbell  was  opposed  to  it  as  a 
political  movement.  On  the  organization  of  the 
Confederate  government  he  was  appointed  assistant 
secretary  of  war,  and  in  1865  was  sent  to  Fortres.s 
Monroe  on  a  mission  of  peace,  and  there  met  Presi- 
dent Lincoln  and  Secretary  Seward.  He  was  ac- 
companied by  Alexander  H.  Stephens,  vice-presi- 
dent of  the  Confederacy,  and  Robert  M.  T.  Hunter, 
and  all  these  parties  named  held  what  was  known 
as  "The  Hampton  Roads  Conference."  The  dis- 
cu.ssion  on  the  side  of  the  Confederates  was  in  favor 
of  an  armistice,  but  to  this  Mr.  Lincoln  would  not 
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consent,  demanding  the  immediate  disbandment  of 
the  Confederate  armies,  the  deposition  and  dis- 
persion of  the  government,  the  restoration  of  the 
Union,  and  the  abolition  of  slavery.  As  the  Con- 
federate eommissioners  were  not  authorized  by  their 
government  to  concede  tliese  points  the  conference 
ended  witli  no  practical  result.  The  prominence 
•which  Judge  Campbell  reached  through  this  con- 
ference was  probably  one  reason  that  at  the  cU)se  of 
the  war  he  was  arrested  as  a  stale  prisoner  and  in- 
carcerated in  Fort  Pulaski.  It  jM-oved  to  be,  how- 
ever, merely  a  matter  of  form,  as  he  was  set  free  on 
his  own  parole,  whereupon  he  settled  in  New  Or- 
leans, and  resumed  the  practice  of  law.  Justice 
Campbell  was  a  man  of  broad  views,  an  able  lawyer 
and  an  acute  and  profovuid  jurist.  He  was  respect- 
ed for  the  possession  of  a  character  absolutely  un- 
susceptible to  prejudice  or  obstinacy,  and  with  fine 
discernment  of  the  distinctions  between  right  and 
■wriinir.     He  died  in  Baltimore  March  13,  1889. 

CLIFFORD,   Nathan,  associate  justice  U.    S. 
supreme  court,  was  born  in  Rumnc}',  N.  H.,  Aug. 
18,  1803.     While  a  boy  he  was  sent  to  the  Haverhill 
(N.  H.)  Academy,  where  he  was 
prepared  for  college,  and   after- 
ward  went   to   Hampton    Acad- 
emy, and  remained  there  until  he 
was  graduated,  paying  all  his  ex- 
penses by  means  of  his  own  labor. 
After  leaving  college   he  began 
(ivj      '   ,    \     '  to  study  law,  and   in   due  time 

'^'       /"W'  ,'  was  admitted  to  the  bar,  begin- 

^  '■    /'l^j  ning   practice    in   York   county, 

/'"ilf         •«^- -V  ^^^'  ^^''"'"   '"^'  "''^**  twenty-four 

r'^^M^!^  "^"afi^i  Mfcii  r  years  old.     He  continued  in  the 

law  business  until  is;!0,  when  he 
was  elected  a  member  of  the  leg- 
islat\ire  of  the  stale  of  Maine, 
continuing  in  that  jiosilion  until 
1834  and  being  speaker  half  the 

trriiy^iC^M^  ^£cJ:J-iKiC      Clifford  was  attorney-general  of 
//  Maine.      In    the    latter  year  he 

was  elected  a  member  of  con- 
gress and  re-elected,  serving  four  years.  By  this 
time  Mr.  Clifford  had  become  thoroughly  launched 
as  a  democrat  in  politics,  and  as  he  was  an  eloquent 
orator  and  very  poptdar,  he  became  important  to 
the  party.  On  Dec.  23,  1846,  Mr.  Clifford  entered 
President  Polk's  cabinet  as  attorney-general,  and  at 
the  conclusion  of  the  Mexican  war  he  was  sent  with 
Mr.  Trist  to  Jlexico  with  powers  which  were  after- 
ward exerted  in  the  arrangement  of  the  treaty  of 
Guadalupe-Hidalgo,  which  was  executed  Feb.  2, 
1848,  Mexico  being  soon  after  evacuated  by  the 
United  States  troops,  and  California,  including 
Utah,  being  acquired  by  the  United  States.  Mr. 
Clifford  retired  from  the  atlorney-generalshiji  on  the 
election  of  Gen.  Taylor,  but  continued  in  the  per- 
formance of  his  duties  as  commissioner  until  the  fall 
of  1849,  when  he  settled  in  Maine  once  more 
to  his  law  practice,  in  which  he  continued  until 
1858,  when  he  was  appointed  by  President  Buchanan 
an  associate  justice  of  the  U.  S.  supreme  court.  In 
1877,  under  an  act  of  congress  dated  Jan.  29,  1877, 
the  "electoral  commission"  was  formed  to  settle 
certain  disjjuted  questions  in  regard  to  the  electoral 
votes  of  several  states  in  the  presidential  election  of 
1876.  This  commission  included  five  senators  chos- 
en by  the  senate,  five  members  of  the  house  of  rep- 
resentatives chosen  by  that  body,  and  live  associate 
justices  of  the  supreme  court,  four  of  whom  were 
designated  by  the  act  of  congress  and  the  fifth  se- 
lecteil  by  those  four.  This  commission  was  consti- 
tuted as  follows: — Justices  Clifford,  Strong,  Miller, 
Field  and  Bradley;  Senators  Edmunds,  Morton, 
Frelinghuysen,  Thurman  and  Bayard,  and  Repre- 


sentatives Payne,  Hawton,  Abbott,  Garfield  and 
Hoar.  Justice  Clifford  being  the  oldest  member  of 
the  supreme  bench  was  by  law  president  of  the  com- 
mission. The  result  of  the  deliberations  upon  the 
conflicting  certificates  from  Florida,  Louisiana,  Ore- 
gon and  South  Carolina  was  a  decision  by  a  strict 
party  vote  of  eight  to  seven  in  favor  of  Hayes  and 
Wheeler.  The  senate,  which  was  republican,  con- 
curred in  this  judgment  in  every  case,  while  the 
house  of  representatives,  which  was  democratic,  dis- 
sented. According  to  the  act  the  conclusion  of  the 
the  commission  was  in  this  case  binding,  as  it  could 
not  be  overthrown  except  by  the  agreement  of  both 
houses  of  congress.  Rutherford  B.  Hayes  and  Wil- 
liam A.  Wheeler  were  accordingly  foimd  duly  elect- 
ed, by  a  majority  of  one  electoral  vote,  respectively 
president  and  vice-president  of  the  United  States  for 
the  term  of  four  years  from  the  4th  of  March,  1877. 
.Judge  (.'lilford  was  a  democrat  and  a  confirmed  be- 
liever in  the  election  of  Samuel  .J.  Tildeu,  but  no 
one  ever  thought  of  charging  him  with  anything 
but  the  most  exact  impartiality  in  conducting  the 
commission  proceedings.  Judge  Clifford  died  in 
Cornish,  Me.,  July  25,  1881. 

SWAYNE,  Noah  H.,  associate  justice  of  the 
U.  S.  supreme  court.     (See  Index.) 

MILLER,  Samuel  Freeman,  associate  jus- 
tice of  the  V .  S.  supreme  court,  was  born  in 
Richmond,  X.  Y.,  Apr.  5,  1810.  He  came  from 
German  ancestry  on  his  father's  side,  although  the 
latter  was  born  and  reared  in  Pennsylvania,  and  em- 
igrated to  Kentucky  in  1812,  where  he  married. 
They  lived  surrounded  by  liardshiijs,  and  in  the 
midst  of  toil,  as  at  that  period  the  place  where  they 
had  made  their  home  was  still  on  the  outskirts  of  civ- 
ilization. Up  to  the  time  when  he  was  twelve  years 
of  age,  young  Samuel  jiassed  his  life  on  the  paternal 
farm.  It  w'as  only  after  that  period  that  he  could  go 
regularly  to  the  town  schools  of  Richmond,  and  also 
to  a  very  excellent  high  school,  which  had  been  es- 
tablished there,  and  between  which  institiUions  he 
laid  the  foundations  of  his  future  intellectual  cul- 
ture. For  a  time  he  acted  as  clerk  in  a  drug  store. 
This  set  his  mind  on  the  .study  of  medicine,  which 
he  followed,  so  far  as  reading  carefully  all  the  med- 
ical books  which  fell  in  his  way 
until  1836,  when  he  was  able  to 
enter  the  medical  department 
of  the  Transylvania  University. 
Here  he  went  thrt)ugh  the  reg- 
ular course  and  was  graduated 
in  1838.  Returning  to  his  home 
at  Richmond,  he  began  practic- 
ing there,  but  soon  after  remov- 
ed to  Barbonrsville,  Knox  Co., 
Ky.,  near  the  Cumberland  Gap, 
where  he  pursued  his  profes- 
sion with  success  for  about  eight 
years.  He  was  now  past  thirty 
j'ears  of  age,  and  began  to  no- 
tice that  his  ambition  and  his  pre- 
ference were  both  turning  away 
from  the  profession  he  had  been 
following.  Finding  at  last  that 
he  experienced  an  absolute  aver- 
sion for  it,  he  concluded  to 
abandon  it  and  undertake  the  profession  of  the  law. 
During  the  last  three  years  while  he  was  practicing 
at  BarboiU'sville,  he  gave  up  his  leisure  time  to  the 
study  of  legal  text-books,  and  so  prepared  himself, 
that  in  1847  he  was  admitted  to  practice  at  the  bar. 
He  at  once  entered  politics,  and  in  the  first  presiden- 
tial campaign  after  he  began  practicing,  he  devoted 
himself  very  earnestly  to  promoting  the  chances  for 
election  of  Gen.  Zachary  Taylor.  AVhile  his  candi- 
date was  successful,  Mr.  Jliller  personally  found 
himself  unfortunately  at  odds  with  his  party  on  the 
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question  of  introducing  the  emancipation  laws  in  the 
constitution  of  the  state,  and,  consequently,  he  lost 
many  of  his  former  friends.  As  he  liimself  was 
very  determined  on  this  question  of  emancipation, 
he  decided  to  abandon  his  state,  and  accordingly 
emigrated  to  Iowa,  and  settled  in  the  city  of  Keokuk 
in  1850.  Here  he  began  to  practice  and  was  soon 
recognized  as  professionally  very  strong,  while  being 
thoroughly  reliable  as  a  man  of  strict  integrity  aud 
honor.  He  soon  took  the  position  of  leader  both  at 
the  bar  and  in  politics,  and  after  the  repeal  of  the 
Missouri  compromise  his  jirouounced  anti-slavery 
convictions  made  him  one  of  tlie  pioneers  aud  lead- 
ers of  the  republican  party.  He  labored  earnestly 
and  faithfully  in  behalf  of  the  new  organizatiou, 
until  its  great  success  in  1800  brought  him  into  a  po- 
sition for  which  he  could  hardly  have  hoped,  even  as 
a  reward  of  many  years  of  labor.  While  in  Keokuk 
Mr.  Miller  was  the  partner  of  Mr.  Beeve,  an  able 
lawyer,  with  whom  he  sustained  most  satisfactory 
relaUons  of  business  and  friendship.  On  the  death 
of  Mr.  Reeve  Mr.  Miller  married  his  widow.  In 
filling  the  vacancies  in  the  judicial  system  of  the 
country.  President  Lincoln  appointed  jlr.  Miller  as- 
sociate justice  of  the  supreme  couit  of  the  United 
States,  his  circuit  including  the  states  of  Missouri, 
Iowa,  Kansas  and  Minnesota,  to  which  Arkansas,  Ne- 
braska and  C'olorado  were  afterward  added.  Al- 
though he  was  personally  on  terms  of  warm  friend- 
ship with  Mr.  Lincoln,  it  was  not  this  aloue  that 
brought  to  him  this  high  position.  Members  of  the  bar 
of  the  states  within  his  circuit  and  a  great  number  of 
the  senators  and  representatives  in  congress  united 
in  recommending  him  for  the  appointment,  thus 
showing  the  high  appreciation  in  which  he  was  held 
as  a  jurist.  Justice  Miller  took  his  seat  on  the  su- 
preme bench  in  December,  1803.  His  commission 
dated  from  .July  16th  of  that  year.  It  was  a  period 
of  great  importance  in  the  histiny  of  the  suiireme 
court.  Tlie  civil  war  was  just  then  becoming  recog- 
nized as  a  condition  of  the  gravest  import,  the  end 
of  which  no  man  could  foresee.  Tremendous  finan- 
cial questions  were  springing  into  existence  and  had 
to  be  encoimtered,  and  more  particularly  to  be  rec- 
ognized by  the  highest  court  of  judicature  in  the 
country.  The  bond  question  created  by  the  expan- 
sion of  the  railroad  system,  the  ever-present  prob- 
lems of  taxation,  the  greatly  increased  volume  of 
public  and  private  debt,  besides  the  ])rorainent  polit- 
ical issues  as  to  emancipation,  reconstruction,  con- 
stitutional amendment — all  these  questions  were 
thrown  before  the  supreme  court,  and  in  their  dis- 
cussion and  decision  the  fine  abilitj'  of  Justice  Mil- 
ler as  a  jurist  was  soon  discovered  to  be  of  the 
utmost  importance.  In  the  many  opinions  in 
which  he  pronounced  the  judgment  of  the  court, 
as  also  in  the  cases  concerning  which  he  dis- 
sented from  the  majority,  there  are  to  be  found 
a  degree  of  precision  and  clearness  of  state- 
ment, and  a  strength  of  argument  and  acoiracy  of 
definition,  which  caused  them  to  be  frequently  cited 
throughout  the  country,  by  both  bench  and  bar. 
As  to  these,  his  exposition  of  the  )iower  of  congress 
over  interstate  railroad  traflSc,  his  di.ssent  in  the 
original  legal-tender  decision  in  Hepburn  vs.  Gris- 
■wold,  and  the  review  and  judgment  of  the  court  on 
the  relation  of  civil  courts  to  ecclesiastical  tribunals 
in  Watson  vs.  Jone.s,  all  to  be  found  in  "Wallace's 
Reports, "  are  admirable  samples.  One  of  the  ablest 
opinions  ever  written  by  any  member  of  the  supreme 
court  is  generally  considered  to  have  been  that  of 
Justice  Miller  in  the  celebrated  slaughter-house 
cases  in  1872,  in  which,  for  the  first  time,  a  construc- 
tion of  certain  provisions  in  the  Ihirteeeuth,  four- 
teenth and  fifteenth  amendments  of  the  federal  con- 
stitution was  required  in  connection  with  enabling 
the  court  to  define  the  limits  between  the  legislative 


power  of  the  state  and  the  inlierent  personal  rights 
of  the  citizen.  In  the  case  of  Kilboum  vs.  Thomp- 
son, in  which  the  former  had  been  imprisoned  for 
contempt  by  the  house  of  representatives,  for  refus- 
ing to  testify  before  one  of  its  committees,  and  after- 
ward liberated  by  a  writ  of  habeas  corpus.  Justice 
Miller  pronounced  a  decision  establishing  the  restric- 
tion of  congress  in  the  matter  of  inflicting  judgment 
for  contempt,  as  no  such  authority  was  given  by  the 
constitutiou  to  either  house  of  congress  which  de- 
rives all  its  powers  from  that  instrument.  In  the 
matter  of  the  electoral  commission  of  1870-77,  Jus- 
tice Miller  was  one  of  the  five  associate  justices  of 
the  supi'eme  court,  appointed  by  the  law  designating 
that  tribunal,  and  it  was  his  motion  adopted  at  the 
deliberation  of  the  commission  in  the  first  case  pre- 
sented, wliich  virtually  decided  tlie  contest,  by  fore- 
shadowing the  final  judgment  of  the  commission, 
that  congress  passessed  no  authority  to  "go  behind 
the  returns,"  aud  that  the  votes  of  electors  accredited 
by  the  autlKnized  returning  officers  of  the  state,  duly 
certified,  must  be  officially  counted.  Through  suc- 
cessive and  rapid  change  in  the  court.  Justice  Miller 
became  the  .senior  associate  justice  on  the  sujireme 
bench.  On  the  occasion  of  the  constitutional  cen- 
tennial celebration  at  Philadelphia,  Sept.  \5,  1887, 
Justice  Miller  was  the  orator.  He  died  in  Wash- 
ington, 1).  C,  Oct.  13,  1890. 

DAVIS,  David,  associate  justice  of  the  U.  S. 
supreme  court  and  U.  S.  senator,  was  born  in  Cecil 
comity,  'MA.,  Jlarch  9,  1815.  His  family  had  re- 
sided in  America  at  the  time  of  his  birth  for  more 
than  a  century.  He  began  his 
early  education  at  his  home  in 
Cecil  county,  where  he  remained 
until  he  was  sent  to  an  sfcaderay 
in  Delaware  for  the  purpose  of 
preparing  him  for  a  regular  uni- 
versitv  course.  He  entered  Ken- 
yon  College,  Gambler,  O.,  in  the 
latter  part  of  1828.  In  1832  he 
was  graduated  and  adopted  the 
law  for  a  profession.  Young  Davis 
settled  upon  the  town  of  Lenox, 
Mass.,  for  the  prosecution  of  his 
legal  studies,  and  there  entered  the 
otlice  of  the  distinguished  judge, 
H.  W.  Bishop.  Here  he  remain- 
ed for  two  years,  after  which  he 
attended  the  law  school  at  New 
Haven,  Conn,  which  was  imder 
the  direction  of  two  eminent  jur- 
ists. Judges  Daggett  and  Hitchcock.  Here  Sir. 
Davis  came  under  the  influence  of  fine  legal  tuition 
and  excellent  discipline,  with  the  lesult  that  his 
character  was  mouUli-d  into  that  of  a  lawyer  of  clear 
and  accurate  knowledge  of  legal  principles  and  prec- 
edent. He  was  admitted  to  practice  in  the  fall  of 
1835,  but  instead  of  returning  to  Jlaiyland  set  his 
face  toward  the  West,  and  having  prospected  some- 
what in  Illinois,  settled  in  Pekin,  Tazewell  Co.,  in 
that  state,  a  town  which,  on  account  of  its  geo- 
graphical position  upon  the  Illinois  river,  gave 
promise  of  rapid  growth.  As  a  matter  of  iac',  Pe- 
kin became  a  thriving  city,  capital  of  its  county,  and 
the  centre  of  a  rich  agricultural  countiy,  while  six 
important  railroads  met  at  this  point.  Unfortunately 
for  Mr.  Davis,  at  the  time  when  he  settled  in  Pekin 
it  was  not  the  healthy  city  that  it  has  since  become 
tlirough  proper  drainage,  and  he  was  obliged  to 
leave  "it  at  the  end  of  the  year  on  account  of  the 
prevalence  of  fever  and  ague.  He  accordingly  set- 
tled in  the  pleasant  city  of  Bloomington,  which  be- 
came his  home  thereafter.  Soon  after  settling  at 
Bloomington  Mr.  Davis  married  Sarah  Walker,  of 
Pittsfield,  Mass.,  a  lady  possessed  of  considerable 
fortune,  and  who  contributed  very  much  to  the  sue- 
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cess  of  her  husband's  career.  She  died  in  Novem- 
ber, 1879.  Mr.  Davis  was  a  Heiny  Clay  whig  of 
the  most  ardent  character,  but  witliout  much  taste 
for  political  life.  He  established  himself  so  tirmly, 
however,  in  the  regard  of  his  fellow-citizcus  that  in 
1844  he  WHS  elected  to  the  legislature  of  Illinois 
without  any  effort  or  solicitation  on  his  part,  and 
three  years  later  was  made  a  delegate  to  the  consti- 
tutional ciinvention,  and  in  both  these  positions  took 
ji  iiroHii]ic]it  |)art.  The  new  constitution  being 
adopted  in  1848,  it  became  necessary  to  elect  a  new 
judiciary,  and  although  the  circuit  in  which  Mr.  Da- 
vis lived  was  democratic  in  politics,  it  was  so  well 
understood  that  he  was  not  a  partisan,  that  he  was 
chosen  judge  by  common  consent  of  the  bar  and  the 
general  public.  It  was  at  this  time  that  Abraham 
Lincoln  was  in  the  tirst  tlond-tide  of  successful  prac- 
tice, and  while  visiting  .Judge  Davis's  circuit  formed 
a  friendship  with  him  wliich  became  life-long.  At 
this  time  .Judge  Davis's  circuit  extended  over  four- 
teen comities,  being  the  largest  and  richest  of  the 
state.  Almost  every  year  Jlr.  Lincoln  and  the  judge 
rode  the  ciicuit  together.  lu  18.')8,  when  Abraham 
Lincoln  was  stumping  the  state  of  Illinois  against 
Judge  Douglas  for  tlie  U.  S.  senate,  .Judge  Davis 
did  everything  in  his  power,  llidugh  without  avail, 
to  secure  the  honor  for  his  friend.  In  18(i0,  in  this 
cap:u-ity,  he  was  chosen  a  delegate  to  the  repid)lican 
nationid  convention  at  Chicago,  where  he  became 
noted  as  a  successful  leader:  indeed,  it  is  said  that 
Mr.  Lincoln's  nomination  as  candidate  for  the  presi- 
dency was  chietly  due  to  the  strcn\ious  and  persistent 
<'tloi1s  and  the  admirable  skill  of  .Judge  Davis. 
When  Mr.  Lincoln  made  his  celcliraled  journey 
from  Spriugtield,  111.,  to  Washington  to  assume 
the  reins  of  olHce,  he  was  accomi)anied  ly  his  friend 
the  judge.  During  the  two  following  years  the 
counsel  of  .ludge  Davis  was  moderate!  and  conserva- 
tive, always  with  the  hope  that  civil  war  might  be 
averted.  After  the  inauguration  he  resumed  his  du- 
ties on  the  bench,  meanwhile  continuing  in  constant 
communication  with  the  presiilent.  When  Gen.  Fre- 
mont was  in  command  at  St.  Louis,  Judge  Davis, 
with  Gen.  llolt  and  Mr.  Campbell  of  that  city,  were 
appointed  l)y  the  president  a  connnission  to  investi- 
gate Fremont's  administration  of  his  department.  In 
the  summer  of  1863,  a  vacancy  occurring  upon  the 
supreme  court  bench  of  tlie  United  States,  President 
Lincoln  apjiointcd  Judge  Davis  as.sociate  justice. 
Judge  Taney  was  at  this  time  chief  justice  of  the 
supreme  court,  and  there  grew  up  a  strong  friend- 
ship between  these  two  able  men,  wliieh  continued 
until  Taney's  death.  Judge  Davis  remained  on  the 
bench  of  the  supreme  court  until  early  in  1877.  In 
1870  he  joined  with  the  minority  of  the  supreme 
court  in  the  opinion  in  favor  of  the  constitutionality 
of  the  acts  of  congress  which  made  government 
notes  a  legal  tender  for  the  payment  of  irebts.  Dur- 
ing the  first  four  years  of  Geii.  Grant's  administra- 
tion there  was  a  great  deal  of  dissatisfaction  in  the 
republican  party,  which  eventually  took  shape  in  the 
Cincinnati  convention  of  1872.  At  this  time  there 
was  a  combination  of  a  portion  of  both  parties  with 
the  labor  reform  party,  which  offered  Judge  Davis 
the  liberal  nomination  for  the  candidacy  to  the  pres- 
idency. His  name  was  presented  at  Cincinnati,  but 
Horace  Greeley  received  the  nomination  and  was 
badly  defeated.  It  was  in  answer  to  the  letter  in- 
forming him  of  his  nomination  for  the  presidency  by 
the  labor-reform  party  that  Judge  Davis  made  use 
of  the  since  celebrated  expression:  "  the  chief  mag- 
istracy of  the  republic  shotdd  neither  be  sought  nor 
declined  by  any  American  citizen."  At  the  Cincin- 
nati convention  he  received  ninetv-two  and  a  half 
votes  on  the  first  ballot.  In  1876"  the  Ilhnois  inde- 
pendents united  with  the  democrats  and  elected 
Judge  Davis  a  member  of  the  U.   S.  senate.     He 


began  his  term  of  service  March  4,  1877,  and 
throughout  the  terra  was  notable  for  maintaining 
strict  independence  in  his  votes,  without  regard  to 
party  distinctions.  He  was  chosen  as  a  member  of 
the  judiciarj-  committee,  and  his  speech  on  the  Gen- 
eva award  bill,  reported  to  the  senate  by  that  com- 
mittee, was  highly  regarded.  Judge  Davis  was  not 
a  great  orator  or  speech-maker,  but  was  a  very  hard- 
working man  in  the  committee-room  and  in  the  gen- 
eral business  of  the  senate.  As  a  ride,  he  had  very 
little  to  say  on  merely  political  or  party  questions. 
Under  President  Garfield  he  was  offered  the  chair- 
manship of  the  judiciary  committee,  but  declined  it. 
When  President  Garfield  died,  he  was  elected  presi- 
dent of  tlie  senate,  although  this,  as  was  the  case 
with  the  other  honors  that  had  come  to  him,  was 
unsoliciteil.  In  accepting  it  he  informed  the  senate 
that  "if  the  least  party  obligation  had  been  made  a 
condition,  dii'ectly  or  indirectly,  he  would  have  de- 
clined the  comiiliment."  Judge  Davis  resigned 
from  the  senate  in  1883  Jind  retireil  to  his  home  near 
the  city  of  Uloomington,  111.,  where  he  had  one  of 
the  best  cultivated  farms  in  the  state.  Here  he  resided 
in  a  mansion  whose  adoinments  showed  good  taste 
and  discrimination,  which  always  f<irmcd  a  part  of 
the  cliaractcr  of  tlie  great  statesman.  His  aliilities 
and  iiis  learning  were  thoroughly  appreciated,  and 
were  recognized  by  the  conferrence  upon  him  of  the 
degree  of  LL.D.  by  Williams  College,  Beloit  Col- 
lege and  liy  the  Wesleyan  University  at  Blooming- 
ton.  Judge  Davis  was  a  marked  character  at  a  time 
and  among  a  grou])  of  statesmen  when  to  be  promi- 
nent showed  unusual  and  peculiar  ])owers.  Inde- 
pendent in  thought  and  action,  altliiaigh  voting 
most  frequently  with  the  democrats,  he  never  fa- 
vored the  arts  of  the  politician  nor  sought  an  object 
by  devious  courses.  "  Upright  and  .straightforward, 
he  has  always  moved  openly  on  a  given  line  of  con- 
duct, and  boldly  proclaimed  his  convictions  on  pub- 
lic questions.  Hence  the  universal  confidence  in  his 
integrity  of  character. "  Up  to  a  period  of  advanced 
age  his  mind  and  bod}' were  unimpaired  in  vigor  and 
in  elasticity;  accustomed  to  lalxir,  he  ccnirled  it  as 
an  agreeable  habit  and  shrank  from  no  ordinary  ta.sk. 
Judge  Davis  dieil  in  Bloomington,  III.,  June  26, 
1886. 

HUNT,  'Ward,  associate  justice  of  the  U.  S. 
supreme  court,  was  born  at  Utica,  N.  Y.,  June 
14,  1810.  His  father  was  Montgomery  Hunt,  for 
many  years  cashier  of  the  Bank  of 
Utica,  and  his  mother  a  daughter  of 
Capt.  .Jose|ih  Stringham  of  New  York 
city.  The  son  studied  at  Hamilton 
College,  N,  Y.,  but  was  graduated 
from  Union  College,  N.  Y.,  in  1828. 
He  attended  the  legal  lectures  of  Judge 
Gould  at  Litchtield.  Conn.,  and  con- 
tinued his  study  with  Judge  Hiram 
Denio,  afterward  judge  of  the  court 
of  appeals  of  the  state  of  New  York. 
He  became  .ludge  Denio's  partner  in 
law -practice  and  was  his  successor 
on  the  same  bench.  In  1838  he  was 
chosen  to  the  New  York  state  as- 
sembly, and  served  for  a  single  term. 
In  1844  he  was  elected  mayor  of 
Utica.  In  the  political  excitements  of  the  time 
lie  took  ground  with  that  wing  of  the  democrat- 
ic party  which  opposed  the  annexation  of  Texas 
by  the  United  States  and  the  extension  of  slavery, 
and  in  1848  had  a  leading  part  in  the  movement  for 
free-soil  which  selected  as  the  nominees  of  its  party 
Van  Buren  and  Adams.  Later,  with  others,  he 
broke  away  from  old  ties  and  liecame  a  prime  mover 
in  the  formation  of  the  republican  party.  In  1865 
he  was  elected  by  a  majority  of  33.000  "to  .succeed 
Judge  Denio  upon  the  bench  of  the  New  York  state 
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court  of  appeals,  and  became  chief  judge  of  the 
court  in  lb(i8.  This  tribunal  having  been  recon- 
structed under  a  constitutional  amendment,  Judge 
Hunt  was  retained  as  commissioner  of  appeals, 
■which  position  he  resigned  Jan.  7,  1873,  to  accept 
his  place  as  one  of  the  justices  of  the  sui)reme  court 
of  the  United  States,  to  which  otiice  he  had  been  ap- 
pointed by  President  Grant  on  the  11th  December 
next  preceding.  In  1883,  owing  to  a  failure  in 
health  he  resigned  his  judgeshij).  He  had  a  gen- 
erous culture,  and  was  in  all  relations  singularly 
self-poised.  He  was  faithful  to  his  principles  and 
devoted  to  his  friends.  He  excelled  in  judgment 
and  solidity  of  acquirements,  rather  than  in  bril- 
liancy. Judge  Hunt's  accomplishments  moreovei', 
extended  bej'ond  his  profession,  for  he  kept  his  eyes 
open  to  the  world  of  letters  and  afEairs.  as  well"  as 
the  narrower  sphere  of  practice  and  politics.  He 
was  a  commimicaut  in  the  Protestant  Episcopal 
church,  and  often  sat  in  its  couventious.  As  a 
thinker  he  was  clear  and  logical;  as  a  public  speaker 
he  was  deliberate,  and  convinced  by  argument  rath- 
er than  captivated  by  sentiment  or  ornament.  On 
the  bench  no  man  labored  with  more  patience  and 
earnest  zeal  for  justice  than  he.  His  decisions  are 
simple  in  diction,  forcible  in  statement,  and  exhaus- 
tive in  their  treatment  of  the  cases  at  issue.  Both 
Union  and  Rutgers  colleges  gave  him  the  degree  of 
LL.D.  He  died  at  Washington,  D.  C,  'Jlarch 
24,  18S(i. 

WOODS,  William  Burnham,  associate  justice 
of  the  U.  S.  supreme  court,  was  born  in  Newark,  O., 
Aug.  3,  1824.  He  was  the  son  of  Ezekiel  S.  Woods, 
of  Kentucky,  and  came  of  original  Scotch-Irish  an- 
cestry. William  Woods  was  "sent  to  Western  Re- 
serve College,  Hudson,  O.,  wliere  he  was  graduated 
in  1841,  and  from  there  to  Yale  College,  graduating 
in  1845  valedictorian  of  his  class.  On  leaving  col- 
lege he  returned  to  Ohio  and  studied  law,  being  ad- 
mitted to  the  bar  in  1847.  He  demonstrated  the 
possession  of  great  oratorical  pow- 
ers, and  being  also  a  skilled  law- 
yer he  became  very  popular  and 
was  elected  mayor  of  Newark  in 
1855.  Two  years  later  he  was 
sent  to  the  Ohio  legislature  as  a 
democrat,  and  was  speaker  in 
1858-59,  being  re-elected.  As 
democratic  leader  in  the  house  in 
1861,  Mr.  AV^oods  succeeded  in  in- 
fluencing legislative  support  of 
the  war  loan  for  the  purpose  of 
defending  tlie  state.  In  1863  he 
joined  the  army  as  lieutenant-col- 
onel of  the  76th  Ohio  regiment, 
and  served  until  the  close  of  the 
war,  when  he  was  mtistered  out 
with  the  rank  of  brigadier -gen- 
eral and  brevet  major-general. 
In  1866  he  settled  in  Alabama, 
where  he  became  a  leading  re- 
publican. Under  the  reconstruction  act  of  1868, 
Gen.  Woods  was  made  state  chancellor  for  six  years, 
but  after  serving  in  this  position  two  years  lie  was 
ap|iointed  circuit  judge  of  the  United  States  for  the 
fifth  district,  which  office  he  held  for  a  number  of 
years,  making  his  residence  in  ^Mobile.'  In  1880 
President  Ha.yes  appointed  Gen.  Woods  associate 
justice  of  the  U.  S.  supreme  court.  The  war  record 
of  Gen.  Woods  was  highly  creditable  to  hiiu.  He 
participated  in  the  battles  of  Fort  Donelson,  Pitts- 
burg Landing,  Chickasaw  Bayou,  Arkansas  Post  (in 
which  he  was  slightly  woiuidcd),  Resaca,  Dallas, 
Atlanta.  Jonesboro,  Lovejoy  Station  and  Benton- 
ville,  and  in  the  sieges  of  Vicksburg  and  Jackson  and 
in  many  minor  affairs  and  skirmishes.  He  died  in 
Washington  May  14,  1887. 


MATTHEWS,  Stanley,  associate  justice  of 
the  U.  S.  supreme  court,  was  born  in  Cincinnati, 
O.,  July  31,  1834.  He  attended  the  common 
schools  in  his  neighborhood,  and  then  went  to 
Kenyon  College,  where  he  was  graduated  in  1840. 
After  leaving  college,  he  studied  law,  was  ad- 
mitted to  the  1)ar  in  1843,  and  began  practising  as  a 
lawyer.  In  1844  he  returned  to  Cincinnati,  and  the 
following  year  was  appointed  assistant  prosecuting 
attorney  for  Hamilton  county.  He  now  began  to 
display  strong  anti-slavery  views,  and  presently  ap- 
peared as  editor  of  an  anli-.slavery 
paper,  called  the  Cincinnati  "Her- 
ald." This  paper,  however,  was 
soon  abandoned,  and  Jlr.  Mat 
thews  took  the  position  of  clerk 
in  the  Ohio  house  of  representa- 
tives in  1848  and  1849.  He  was 
assumed  to  be  the  protege  of  Sal 
mon  P.  Clhase,  who  at  that  time 
was  elected  to  the  U.  S.  senate 
In  1850  Mr.  Matthews  returned 
to  Cincinnati,  having  gained  con 
siderable  political  influence  by 
this  time,  and  was  elected  a  judge 
of  the  court  of  common  pleas 
of  Hannlton  county,  and  tilled 
this  place,  showing  considerable 
ability,  until  1853,  when  on  ac 
count  of  inadequacy  of  the  sal 
ary,  he  resigned,  and  began  to 
practice  with  his  law  partner  un- 
der the  firm  name  of  Burlington  &  Matthews. 
This  lasted  only  two  years,  however,  for  in  1855 
]\Ir.  j\Iatthews  was  elected  state  senator.  In  1858  he 
was  apiiointed  by  President  Buchanan  IT.  S.  dis- 
trict altorne}'  for  the  southern  district  of  Ohio. 
This  was  looked  upon  as  a  remarkable  appointment 
for  a  free-soiler  from  a  democratic  president,  but 
was  never  explained.  It  is  related  of  Judge  Mat- 
thews, that  while  he  was  occupying  this  office  he 
prosecuted  a  white  man  imder  the  fugitive  slave  law 
with  so  much  bitterness,  that  the  act  is  supposed  to 
have  defeated  him  later  on  in  a  contest  for  congress. 
In  1861  he  resigned  the  district-attorneyship,  and 
joined  the  republican  party.  On  the  outljreak  of  the 
civil  war,  he  received  a  commission  as  lieutenant- 
cohmel  of  the  33d  Ohio  regiment,  of  which  Gen. 
Rosecrauz  was  colonel,  and  Rutherford  B.  Hayes, 
major.  Soon  after  he  was  appointed  colonel  of  the 
51st  regiment,  in  which  he  served  in  the  army  of  the 
Cumberland  until  1863,  when  he  resigned,  and  left 
the  army.  In  the  same  year,  he  was  elected  judge 
of  the  supreme  court  of  Cincinnati,  and  only  held 
the  position  a  year,  when  he  resuiued  the  practice  of 
the  law  in  that  eit.y.  In  1864  to  1868  he  was  presi- 
dential elector  on  the  republican  ticket.  In  1864  he 
was  delegate  from  the  presbytery  of  Cincinnati  to  the 
general  assend)ly  of  the  Presbyterian  church  held  at 
Newark,  N.  J.,  and  reported  the  resolutions  which 
were  adopted  by  the  assembly  on  the  subject  of 
slavery.  In  1876  Judge  JLatthews  contested  the  3d 
district  of  Ohio  f<n'  congress,  his  opponent  being 
Henry  B.  Banning.  The  fight  was  desperate: 
Col.  "Robert  G.  Ingersoll,  at  that  time  the  most 
popular  speaker  in  the  West,  advocated  the  election 
of  Mr.  iMatthews.  His  defeat,  as  has  been  already 
mentioned,  occurred  in  consequence  of  an  act  of 
his  while  prosecuting  attorney.  A  letter,  publish- 
ed in  the  Cincinnati  "Herald,"  stated  that  while  he 
held  that  office  he  prosecuted  W.  B.  Connelly,  a 
white  resident  of  t'ineinnati,  and  the  reporter  of  the 
"  Gazette,"for  giving  to  a  young  runaway  slave  and 
his  wife  a  glass  of  water  and  a  piece  of  bread,  a 
crime  luider  the  fugitive  slave  law.  It  was  shown 
that  the  negroes  were  captured  and  the  man  was 
shut  in  Connelly's  room,  and  while  there  they  were 
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furnished  with  bread  and  water.  It  was  further 
shown  that  a  letter  written  by  Connelly,  as  a  master 
Mason  to  Mr.  Matthews,  as  a  brother  Mason,  in 
which  he  coufe.ssed  that  he  had  furnished  the  ne- 
groes with  food,  was  the  means  used  by  the  latter 
for  bringing  out  a  verdict  of  guilty  against  Connelly. 
He  was  condemned  to  serve  out  a  sentence  of  im- 
prisonment. The  publication  of  these  facts  destroyed 
Judge  Matthews's  chance  for  congress.  In  1877  he 
was  one  of  the  counsel  before  the  electoral  commis- 
sion, opening  the  discussion  in  behalf  of  the  republi- 
can electors  in  the  case,  making  the  jirincipal  argu- 
ment. In  the  same  year  he  was  elected  U.  S.  sena- 
tor in  place  of  John  Sherman,  who  had  resigned. 
He  made  very  little  impression  in  the  senate,  hisoiily 
personal  act  being  to  introduce,  and  carry  tlirough, 
what  was  known  as  the  Matthews  resolution,  whicli 
was  intrcxluced  December  6,  1877,  and  which  de- 
clared that  all  bonds  of  the  United  States,  issued 
under  the  various  acts  of  congress  to  that  end, 
were  payable,  principle  and  interest,  at  the  option 
of  the  government  of  the  Uniled  States  in  silver 
pieces  of  four  hundred  and  twelve  anil  a  half  grains 
standard  silver,  and  that  such  payment  was  not  in 
violation  of  public  faith  or  the  rights  of  public 
creditors.  In  1881  President  Hayes  nominated  ]\Ir. 
Matthews  to  be  associate  justice  of  the  U.  S.  supreme 
court  in  place  of  Mr.  Swayne,  who  had  resigned  on 
account  of  disability.  This  uomiuation  was  l)!ttcrly 
opposed  throughout  the  country,  especially  in  the 
East,  while  it  was  only  in  the  West  and  South  that 
Mr.  Matthews  seemed  to  have  any  friends.  It  was 
alleged  against  Mr.  Matthews  that  while  a  member 
of  the  senate,  his  action  with  regard  to  the  Pacilie 
railroad  fund  had  been  of  a  character  to  make  it  im- 
proper for  him  to  sit  on  the  su|ireme  court  bench. 
It  was  chaiged  that  he  had  openly  taken  sides  with 
the  railroads,  and  did  all  in  his  power  to  defeat  the 
best  interests  of  the  government.  He  was  also  op- 
posed because  he  had  been  one  of  the  visiting  states- 
men to  Louisiana  in  187(i;  but  the  main  objection  to 
Mr.  JMatthews  for  supreme  court  justice  was  the 
fact  that  he  had  for  years  been  recognized  as  an  at- 
torney for  railroad  and  other  corporations.  Tlie 
New  York  Board  of  Trade  and  Transportation  memo- 
rialized tlie  senate  to  the  intent  that  the  nomination 
should  be  rejected.  Jleanwhile  the  Cleveland  Bar 
Association  adopted  resolutions  warmly  eulogizing 
Mr.  Matthews.  It  was  a  remarkable  fact  that  not 
only  in  this  case,  but  in  others,  he  was  strongly 
supported  by  democrats.  The  nomination  failed 
with  the  expiration  of  the  term  of  congress.  On 
March  loth  President  Gartield  sent  3Ir.  JIatthews's 
name  to  the  senate  again.  There  the  tight  was  long 
and  bitter — Senators  Edmunds  and  Davis  leading  the 
opposition,  while  Jlessrs.  Plum,  Poor,  Lamar  and 
Jones  of  Nevada  fought  for  confirmation.  The  re- 
sult was  that  Mr.  Matthews  was  confirmed  on  May 
13th  by  a  vote  of  twenty -four  to  twenty-three,  and 
took  the  oath  of  office  on  May  17th.  It  is  said  as  a 
matter  of  history  that  to  Stanley  JIatthews  and 
Charles  Foster  was  due  the  fact  that  Mv.  Hayes  was 
made  president,  and  the  covmtry  probably  saved 
from  civil  war.  This  statement  was  based  on  the 
letter,  which  was  written  as  a  pledge,  and  given  to 
Senator  Gordon  and  Representative  John  G^Brown, 
by  JIatthewS  and  Fo.ster,  the  understanding  being 
that  the  democratic  governors  of  Louisiana  and  South 
Carolina  would  be  recognized  by  Jlr.  Hayes  in  case 
he  was  declared  elected  president.  As  a  lawyer,  Jlr. 
Matthews  took  high  rank.  He  died  March  23,  1889. 
SHIBAS,  Georg'e,  Jr.,  associate  justice  of  the 
United  States  supi-eme  court,  was  born  in  Allegheny 
county.  Pa.,  in  1833.  He  received  an  excellent  pre- 
liminary education,  and  at  the  proper  age  was  sent 
to  Yale  College,  where  he  was  graduated  in  the 
famous  class  of  1853  with  honor,  having  for  class- 


mates Justices  Brewer  and  Brown,  and  Chauncey 
M.  Depew.  He  returned  to  Pennsylvania  after  he 
left  college  and  studied  law,  and  being  admitted  to 
the  bar  soon  established  a  successful  business.  As 
his  capacity  and  experience  developed,  Jlr.  Shiras 
became  one  of  the  most  highly  esteemed  lawyers  in 
his  section  of  the  country,  and  tor  many  years  no  im- 
portant law  suit  has  been  tried  in  western  Peimsyl- 
vania  without  his  beiug  employed  in  it  as  one  of  the 
counsel.  Among  the  members  of  a  bar  highly  es- 
teemed, Mr.  Shiras  succeeded  in  more  than  holding 
his  own,  growing  constantly  in  al)ilitvand  in  repute. 
Devoting  himself  entirely  to  the  arduous  duties  of 
his  profession,  Jlr.  Shiras  never  sought  or  held  pub- 
lic ortice,  although  he  was  at  one  time  a  candidate 
before  the  Penn.sylvania  legislatvire  f(n'  a  U.  S.  sena- 
torship  from  that  state.  Although  a  pronoimced  re- 
publican, he  has  never  taken  a  very  active  personal 
interest  in  ]iolitics.  Among  those  by  whom  he  is 
best  known  3Ir.  Shiras  has  always  been  esteemed  as 
an  able  and  conscientions  lawyer,  a  courteous  and 
accomplished  gentleman,  and  a"  man  of  wide  general 
knowledge  and  exjierience.  None  surpass  him  in  pro- 
found legal  learning  or  in  the 
ready  application  of  familiar  le- 
gal principles  and  the  abstruse 
and  complicated  relations  that 
characterize  the  large  commer- 
cial transactions  of  the  present 
day.  While  a  most  successful 
lawyer,  his  manner  in  court  is 
like  that  of  a  disinterested  friend 
trying  to  make  the  matter  clear 
to  the  judges  for  the  sake  of  the 
truth,  rather  tlian  a  pleader  bent 
solely  on  securing  judgment  for 
his  client.  On  the  morning  of 
Jan.  33,  1893,  Justice  .loseph  P. 
Bradley,  of  tlie  United  States 
supreme  court,  died  in  Washing- 
ton after  a  protracted  illness. 
Although  frequently  called  up- 
on by  the  luiblic  press  to  fill 
the  important  position  thus  left 
vacant,  Piesident  Harrison  took  no  public  step  in 
that  direeticin  until  July  19,  1893,  when  he  nominat- 
ed Mr.  Shiras  to  the  United  States  senate  for  justice 
of  the  supreme  court,  to  fill  the  vacancy  caused  by 
the  death  of  Justice  Bradley.  There  was  at  once  ap- 
parent in  the  senate  a  very  strong  eifort  on  the  part 
of  the  Pennsylvania  senators  to  prevent  the  confirma- 
tion of  Mr.  Shiras.  No  complaint  was  made  con- 
cerning Mr.  Shiras  on  the  groimd  of  ability,  as  the 
testimony  laid  before  the  senate  committee  in  his  case 
showed  him  to  be  a  man  of  high  character  and  an 
able  lawyer.  It  was  true  that  Mr.  Shiras  had  never 
filled  a  judicial  position,  but  the  answer  to  this  ob- 
jection was  that  experience  shows  that  lawyers  who 
have  never  had  judicial  exjjerience  often  take  the 
first  rank  when  tliey  are  suddenly  elevated  to  high 
judicial  position.  A  notable  illustration  of  this  oc- 
curs in  the  case  of  Justice  Gray,  of  the  L'nited  States 
supreme  court,  who  was  made  chief  justice  of  the 
Massachusetts  supreme  court  without  having  had 
any  previous  service  on  the  bench.  Another  case  is 
that  of  Chief  Justice  Salmon  P.  Chase,  who  never 
held  any  judicial  position  until  he  was  appointed  to 
that  high  office.  On  July  3.5th  the  senate  judiciary 
committee  decided  to  report  the  nomination  to  the 
senate  without  recommendation.  It.  was  so  reported, 
and  after  a  ses.sion  of  five  miiuites  the  nomination 
was  confirmed.  Throughout  the  cotmtry  and  among 
the  press  of  both  parties  the  nomination  was  highly 
commended.  The  appointment  of  Jlr.  Shiras  gave 
Pennsylvania  a  representative  in  the  highest  court  in 
the  L'nited  States  for  the  first  time  since  the  retire- 
ment of  Judge  Strong,  on  a  pension,  in  1880. 
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AIiCOTT,  Amos  Bronsou,  author,  was  born 
at.  Wolcott,  Coiiu.,  Nov.  29,  1799,  the  sou  of  Joseph 
Chattiekl  Alcott,  of  Wolcott,  Couu.,  and  Anna  (Bron- 
son)  Alcott,  whose  brother.  Rev.  Dr.  Tillotson  Bron- 
son,  was  a  distinguished  Episcopal  clergyman  resid- 
ing at  Cheshire,  Conn.  Bronson  Alcott  was  one 
of  several  children  and  was  brought  up  on  his 
father's  small  farm  at  Spindle  Hill  amidst  scenes 
and  influences  which  he  has  described  in  his  last 
work,  "New  Connecticut, "  published  in  Boston,  in 
1887.  After  studying  at  the  common  schools  of  his 
little  town  he  resided  for  a  time  with  his  uncle,  Dr. 
Bronson,  at  Cheshire,  where  the  nephew  afterward 
taught  a  school  which  became  famous.  He  also  en- 
gaged in  clock-making,  then  a  new  industry  in  Con- 
necticut, when  he  was  fifteen  years  old,  aud  at  six- 
teen made  short  e.xciu-sions  in  Connecticut  aud  Mas- 
sachusetts as  a  book  agent,  selling  religious  works 
and  obtaining  subscribers  to  his  uncle's  religious  mag- 
azine. From  si,\teen  to  eighteen  he  read  the  prayers 
and  an  occasional  sermon  at  the  church  service  in 
the  Sjiindle  Hill  school-house,  his  father  and  mother 
being  Episcopalians.  At  the  age  of  seventeen  he 
writes  in  his  journal:  "I  have  now  borrowed  and 
read  all  the  books  that  are  to  be  had  in  the  neighbor- 
hood for  many  miles  around; 
continue  mydiaiy  aud  my  cor- 
respondence with  cou.sin  Wil- 
liam (Dr.  William  A.  Alcott,  af- 
terward a  ^•ohunin()US  author) 
and  of  evenings  we  meet  some- 
times and  cipher. "  During  all 
these  years  of  boyhood  he  was 
working  industriously  on  the 
farm  or  at  basket-making  in  his 
father's  shop,  when  needed 
there;  pursuing  his  studies  as 
he  could,  occasionally  with  the 
village  pastor  or  with  his  uncle. 
But  at  the  age  of  nineteen  he 
made  a  bolder  venture  to  ex- 
tend his  knowledge  of  the 
world  and  to  aid  his  father.  Set- 
ting sail  from  New  Haven  in 
October,  1818,  he  reached  Nor- 
folk in  Virginia,  Oct.  2()lh,  aud  offered  himself  as  a 
schoolmaster  in  the  neighboring  coimtry.  But  as  he 
wrote  to  his  parents  on  his  nineteenth  birthday,  Nov. 
29, 1818,  "The  plan  of  teaching  seemed  to  be  imprac- 
ticable," and  he  adds,  "I  began  on  the  12th  of  No- 
vember plodding  about  the  city,  purchasing  my  tin- 
ware of  Ti.sdale  (a  Connecticut  trader)  at  his  shop 
on  Church  street;  peddling  is  not  what  I  came  for, 
but  I  am  unwilling  to  be  idle."  In  the  spring  of 
1819  he  wrote  again;  "I  left  Tisdale  January  27th, 
and  began  iieddling  fancy  articles,  which  I  find  more 
profitable  and  pleasant."  From  this  odd  excursion 
he  returned  to  Wolcott  in  May,  1819,  bringing  $80 
as  the  profit  of  his  winter's  work,  which  he  paid  to 
his  father.  In  the  autumn  of  1819  lie  went  to  Virginia 
again  with  his  brother,  tlhatfield  Alcott,  and  contin- 
ued his  peddler's  life  among  the  wealthy  planters  on 
the  James  and  York  rivers.  In  a  letter  home,  Janu- 
ary, 1820.  he  wrote:  "Wherever  we  travel  we  are 
treated  with  resiiect  and  most  hospitably  entertained 
by  the  planters.  Willi  onr  trunks  in  hand  or  '  toting ' 
them  at  our  side  we  find  our  way  into  their  houses, 
and  the  inmates  are  plea.sed  to  look  in.side  of  our  box 
of  trinkets;  they  seldom  allow  us  to  leave  without 
putting  gold  and  silver  in  our  hands.  I  take  much 
satisfaction  in  conversing  with  the  courtly  planters 
and  their  families;  it  offers  a  fine  school  for  the 
study  of  manners."  In  this  school  he  contin- 
ued for  several  years  with  various  fortune,  some- 
times earning  $100,  and  sometimes  losing  money  and 
involving  his  father  in  debt.  "The  co.stly  coat,"  as 
he  writes,  "scorns  peddling  and  sinks  money  fast." 


He  finally  gave  up  these  southern  journeys  in  May, 
1823,  having  acquired  thereby  graceful  manners,  a 
fair  knowledge  of  the  world  and  much  reading  in 
good  books.  As  a  sample  of  these  take  the  passage 
from  his  diary  in  ]\Iarcli,  1823:  "  I  have  a  good  deal 
of  intercourse  with  Friends  (Quakers)  in  Chowan 
and  Perquimons  counties  (North  Carolina);  read 
Penn's  'No  Cross,  no  Crown,'  Barclay's  'Apolo- 
gy,' Fox's  '  Journal,'  Clarkson's  '  Portraiture  of  Qua- 
kerism,' AVilliam  Law's  'Devout  Call,'  and  other 
serious  books.  The  moral  sense  now  supersedes  ped- 
dling clearly  and  finally."  He  then  began  school- 
teaching  in  Counecticut.  at  first  in  Bristol,  and  then 
in  1825  at  Chesliire,  where  he  taught  the  village 
school  and  lived  with  his  uncle.  Dr.  Bronsou.  With- 
out knowing  much  of  Pestalozzi's  ideas  in  education 
Mr.  Alcott  now  fell  into  or  invented  for  himself 
many  of  the  ways  of  teaching  which  Pestalozzi  had 
favored,  and  his  school  at  Cheshire  was  reckoned  the 
best  for  young  children  at  that  time  in  Connecticut. 
A  description  of  it  appeared  in  William  Russell's 
"Journal  of  Education"  in  .lauuaiy,  1828,  aud  in 
June  of  that  year  he  was  invited  to  Boston  by  per- 
sons who  had  seen  with  favor  his  original  method 
at  Cheshire.  He  taught  in  Boston  for  more  than  two 
years;  was  married  there  in  May,  1830,  to  Miss  May, 
a  daughter  of  Col.  Joseph  May,  and  a  descendant  of 
the  Sewalls  aud  Quiuc_vs;  and  in  November,  1830, 
opened  a  .school  in  Germantown,  near  Philadelphia, 
where  his  daughter  Louisa  was  born  in  November, 
1832.  He  rehirned  to  Boston  in  1834,  and  there 
opened  a  .school  in  the  Masonic  Temple,  of  which 
Miss  Peabody  published  an  account  in  1835  ("  Rec- 
ord of  a  School,"  republished  by  Roberts,  1874),  and 
in  which  ^Margaret  Fuller  was  for  a  while  a  teacher. 
Mr.  Alcott  had  by  this  time  become  imbued  not 
only  with  the  Quaker  opinions  concerning  the  "In- 
ner Light."  but  also  with  certain  theories  of  the  mind 
and  soul  of  childhood,  akin  to  the  Platonic  doctrine 
of  memory  and  ]ire-existeiice.  He  had  read  Plato 
and  Aristiitle,  and  being  himself  of  a  Socratic  turn 
he  adopted  the  Socratic~melhod  of  eliciting  truth  and 
communication  of  knowledge  by  questions  and  sug- 
gestions. His  strong  religious  bent  led  hira  to  make 
much  use  of  the  New  Testament  in  his  Temple 
School,  and  when,  in  1830-37  licpul)lished  the  record 
of  his  lcs.sons  under  the  name  of  "  Conversations  on 
the  Gospels,"  the  Boston  newspapers  and  some  of  the 
Unitarian  professors  at  Cambridge  attacked  him  and 
his  teachings  so  sharply  that  the  reputation  of  his 
school  was  injured  and  as  he  had  exjiended  much 
money  on  its  arrangements  he  was  financially  ruined. 
After"  struggling  tor  two  or  three  years  against  the 
jirejudices'of  Boston  he  abandoned  school-teaching 
and  witlidrew  to  Concord  in  1840,  where  his  friend 
Ralph  Waldo  Emerson  and  other  believers  in  his  gen- 
ius aided  him,  and  where  he  spent  a  good  part  of 
his  subsequent  life.  One  of  his  first  objects  in  Con- 
cord was  to  extend  the  new  views  of  himself  and  his 
friends  (commonly  called  "  Transcendentalists  ")  by 
conversations, conferences,  and  publications  in  Amer- 
ica and  abroad.  It  was  a  period  of  social  ujiheaval, 
and  many  reforms  were  projected  and  agitated — the 
purification  of  religion,  the  abolition  of  slavery,  the 
improvement  of  education,  the  removal  of  intcmjier- 
auce,  a  more  equitable  labor-system,  and  life  in  com- 
munities, etc.  With  most  of  "these  reforms  Mr.  Al- 
cott .sympathized,  and  was  accordingly  regarded  as  a 
heretic  and  a  dangerous  agitator,  even  in  Concord, 
where  heresy  and  agitation  had  long  been  known. 
To  further  li'is  plans  for  the  improvement  of  society, 
he  visited  England  in  1842,  and  there  became  ac- 
quainted with'the  followers  of  Pestalozzi,  who  had 
established  a  school  near  London  which  they  called 
"  Alcott  House  "  in  his  honor.  After  a  few  months 
spent  there  visiting  Carlyle  and  other  friends  of  Em- 
erson, Mr.  Alcott  returned  to  Concord,  bringing  with 
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liim  nn  Ena;lish  capitalist,  Charles  Lane,  and  a  friend 
of  his,  Henry  C.  Wrijfht,  who  lived  for  a  time  in 
Mr.  Alcolt's  cottage.  The  next  year,  1843,  with  his 
family,  liis  Euglisli  friends,  and  a  tew  others,  Mr. 
AlcoU  withdrew  to  a  farm  ui  the  town  of  Harvard, 
Mass.  (which  was  purchased  by  Mr.  Lane),  where  they 
formed  a  small  community  and  supported  themselves 
by  farm  lahor.  This  arrangement,  at  first  idyllic, 
proved  to  be  unfortunate:  the  household  contained 
lucompalil)le  members,  the  finances  were  not  well 
managed  and  at  last  in  the  dead  of  winter  the  e.xperi- 
ment  was  abandoneil,  and  Mr.  Alcott  left  his  "Fruit- 
lands  "  in  poverty  and  despair.  Friends  again  came 
to  his  aid  (1844)  and  he  returned  for  a  few  years  to 
Concord,  purchasing  the  estalc'  afterward  owned  by 
Nathaniel  Hawlliorne  ("  The  Wayside"),  and  occu- 
pying him.self  wilh  gardening  and  conversation.  He 
had  developed  conversation  into  an  art  in  which  he 
was  matchless  upon  his  own  plane,  and  witli  which 
he  deligliled  his  hcaicrs  for  a  whole  generation. 
The  pecuniary  returns  were  not  large,  however,  and 
the  family  remained  poor  until  the  great  and  popu- 
lar talent  of  his  daughter,  Louisa  May  Alcott,  re- 
stored prosperity'  by  her  writings  about  18C8.  In 
the  interval  from  1844  to  1808  they  had  resided  in 
Concord  and  Boston,  Mass.,  in  Walpolc,  N.  H.,  and 
again  in  Concord,  where  Mr.  Alcott  purchased  the 
"Orchard  House,"  adjoining  Hawlhorne's  "Way- 
side," in  1857.  It  was  in  thishou.se  that  Jliss  Alcott 
won  her  first  fame  as  an  author  and  there  her  best 
books  were  written,  as  well  as  most  of  her  father's 
volumes.  It  was  in  this  "  Orchard  House  "  al.so  that 
the  Conconl  School  of  Philosoph}',  founded  by  Mr. 
Alcott  in  concert  with  his  friends,  Emerson,  Bartol, 
W.  T.  Plarris,  P.  B.  Sanborn,  etc.,  held  its  first  -ses- 
sions in  18T9.  The  ne.xt  }'ear  the  small  "Hillside 
Cli.ipel  "  was  built,  where  the  subsequent  sessions 
were  held,  imtil  Mr.  Alcott's  death  in  1888  led  to  the 
discontinuance  of  the  .school.  As  a  philo.sopher  Mr. 
Alcott  adhered  to  the  type  of  thinkers  known  as 
Neo-Platonists,  rather  than  to  Plato  himself.  His 
central  doctrine  was  the  lap.se  of  the  soul  from  holi- 
ness. This  he  made  the  principle  of  explanation  for 
the  origin  of  nature.  According  to  his  doctrine, 
matter  and  material  things  have  arisen  through  the 
defection  or  lap.se  of  souls  from  a  .state  of  jierfection. 
That  is  to  .say,  the  finite  and  impeifect  come  to  e.\ist 
primarily  not  by  divine  creation,  but  by  the  sin  and 
error  of  individual  souls.  A  doctrine  more  at  odds 
with  the  prevailing  views  of  our  time  could  not  well 
be  conceived.  The  principle  of  evolution,  adopted 
by  thinkers  of  the  nineteenth  centiuy,  is  the  oppo- 
site of  the  principle  of  emanation,  which  the  lapse 
theory  presupposes.  Proclus,  Plotiuus,  and  Mr.  Al- 
cott presuppose  a  descending  series  from  highest  to 
lowest,  while  Darwin  and  Spencer  presuppose  an  as- 
cending series.  Mv.  Alcott's  position  as  a  thinker 
derives  its  value  from  this  fact,  that  he  has  presented 
in  an  original  form  the  emanation  theory,  once  an  all- 
prevailing  theory,  but  now  become  almost  incon- 
ceivable. He  furnishes  an  example  of  a  mind  in 
which  the  emanation  theory  is  the  native  point  of 
view,  and  therefore  furnishes  a  valuable  help  to  con- 
temporary thinkers  intmderstandingthe  olderforms 
of  mysticism.  In  fact,  Mr.  Alcolt's  writings,  and  es- 
pecially his  Orphic  sayings,  publishedin"  The  Dial  " 
in  1843,  and  tlie  four  essays  in  the  second  part  of 
"  Tablets,"  published  in  1868,  furnish  a  good  expo- 
sition in  which  to  study  this  oriental-world  view — iu 
some  resjiects  better  than  those  of  Jacob  Boehme 
and  Von  B.iader.  Mr.  Alcott  in  his  later  years  not 
only  performed  much  labor  in  connection  with  the 
school  of  philosophy,  but  traveled  extensively 
throughout  the  North  and  the  Northwest,  holding 
conversations,  preaching  iu  churches  and  lecturing. 
In  the  last  journey  of  this  kind  (1880-81)  he  was  ab- 
sent   nearly    seven  months;   journeyed    more  than 


5,000  miles,  and  addressed  audiences  on  an  average 
twice  a  day,  Sundays  included.  As  he  had  at  this 
time  passetl  his  eightieth  year  the  feat  was  a  remark- 
able one.  In  the  following  year  (1881-82)  he  com- 
posed most  of  the  sonnets  which  he  published  in 
March,  1882,  and  the  monody  on  the  death  of  his 
friend  Emerson  ("Ion"),  as  well  as  portions  of  his 
unfinished  autobit)graphy  in  verse,  "New  Connecti- 
cut." These  labors,  with  his  advanced  age,  and  the 
shock  of  Emersou's  death,  probably  led  to  the  apo- 
plectic attack  which  he  had  Oct.  24,  1882,  and  from 
which  he  never  fully  recoveretl,  though  he  survived 
more  than  five  years  and  engaged  more  or  less  in  lit- 
erary revision  of  what  he  had  written  iu  the  intervals 


of  his  long  illness.  His  death  was  almost  immedi- 
ately followed  by  that  of  his  daughter  Louisa,  and 
they  are  buried  side  by  side  in  the  cemeteiy  at  Con- 
cord. His  ]niblished  works  are;  "  Conversations  on 
the  Gospels,"  mentioned  above;  "Orphic  Sa3'ings  " 
(in  "  The  Dial");  "Tablets  "(18G8);  "Concord  Days" 
(1872);  "Table  Talk"  (1877);  "Sonnets  and  Can- 
zonets" (1882);  "Ralph  Waldo  Emerson;  An  Plsti- 
mate  of  His  Character  and  Genius  "  (1882),  and 
"New  Connecticut"  (1881  and  1887).  The  house 
.shown  in  the  cut  is  "The  Wayside,"  so  well  known 
in  connection  with  the  literary  life  of  Concord.  Mr. 
Alcott  died  March  4,  1888. 

FAULKNER,  E.  Boyd,  senator,  was  born  at 
Martinsburg,  Berkeley  Co.,  West  Va.,  Sept.  21,  1847. 
He  accompanied  his  father  to  France,  when  the  lat- 
ter, an  eminent  man  of  affairs,  was  ai^pointed  U.  S. 
minister  to  that  country  in  1859,  and  attended  schools 
in  Paris  and  Switzerland.  He  returned  to  the  United 
States  in  1801,  and  upon  the  arrest  of  his  father  by 
the  Federal  authorities,  for  sympathy  with  the  SoiUh- 
ern  cause,  at  once  went  South  and  in  1801  entered 
the  'Virginia  Military  Institute  at  Lexington.  He 
served  with  the  institute  cadets  iu  the  battle  of  New- 
market, and  later  was  aiil  to  Gen.  J.  C.  Breckenridge 
and  to  Gen.  Plenry  A.  Wise,  being  present  with  the 
latter  at  the  surrender  at  Appomattox.  After  the 
war  he  returned  to  JIartinsburg  and  commenced  the 
study  of  law  under  the  direction  of  his  father.  In 
October,  1806,  he  entered  the  L'niversity  of  Virginia, 
and  was  graduated  from  that  institution  iu  June, 
18138.  In  September  of  the  same  year  he  was  ad- 
mitted to  the  bar  and  at  once  commenced  the  prac- 
tice of  his  profession.  He  practiced  for  twelve  years 
with  success  and  credit,  and  in  1880  was  elected  judge 
of  the  thirteenth  judicial  district  of  West  Virginia. 
In  1884  he  was  a  democratic  candidate  for  governor 
of  AVest  Virginia,  but  failed  to  receive  the  nomi- 
nation. In  1887  he  was  elected  to  the  U.  S.  senate  to 
succeed  Johnson  N.  Camden,  his  term  exfiiring 
March  3,  1893. 
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CARROLL,  John,  first  R.  C.  archbishop  of  the 
archdi(iL-fSC  of  Baltimore,  was  born  iu  Upper  Marl- 
boro', Prince  George's  Co.,  Md.,  Jau.  8,  1735.  He 
was  the  third  son  of  Daniel  Carroll  and  Eleanor 
Darnall.  His  father  came  to  America  when  but  a 
boy,  and  was  of  a  highly  respectable  Catholic  family 
in  "Ireland,  that  forfeited  its  property  to  the  crown 
on  account  of  religion.  His  mother  was  a  daughter 
of  Henry  Darnall,  also  a  Roman  Catholic,  who  pos- 
sessed large  estates  in  the  neighborhood  of  Upper 
Marlboro'.  Notwithstanding  the  penal  laws  that 
existed  in  Maryland  at  the  time  John  Carroll  was 
born,  which  pri>hil)ited  Catholics  from  mainlaining 
schools,  the  Jesuits  had  established  a  small  school  at 
Herman's  Manor  of  Bohemia  a  remote  district  on  the 
eastern  shore  of  Mar\'land.  At  this  school  John  Car- 
roll was  prepared  to  enter  the  Jesuit  College  of  St. 
Omer's  in  French  Flanders.  After  passing  si.x  years 
at  St.  Omer's  young  Carroll  feeling  himself  called  to  a 
religious  life  applied  for  admission  to  the  Society  of 
Jesus,  and  in  September,!?"):!  entered  the  novitiate  of 
that  order.  The  novitiate  of  the  English  province  was 
at  that  time  in  the  old  abbey  at  Hatton  a  small  town 
about  six  miles  from  St.  Omer.  He  was  ordained  a 
priest  in  1759,  and  was  at  once  appointed  a  professor 
at  St.  Omer's,  and  was  subsequently  professor  of 
philosophy  and  theology  at  Liege.  On  Feb.  2,  1771, 
he  took  his  final  vows  and  became  a  professed  Father. 
In  1771  he  was  appointed  by  his  superiors  to  make  a 
tour  of  Europe  as  tutor  to  the  sons  of  Lord  Stourton, 
who  had  requested  that  the  young  American  be 
assigned  that  duty.  In  1773  Father  Carroll  was  ap- 
pointed prefect  at  Bruges,  and  while  pursuing  his 
duties  there  the  Society  of  Jesus  was  suppressed  by 
a  brief  ()f  Pope  Clement  XIV.,  diited  July  21,  1773. 
The  English    Jesuits    of    Flanders    then  went  to 


England  accompanied  by  Father  Carroll  who  acted 
as  secretary  at  their  meetings  and  conducted  the 
important  correspondence  with  the  Fi-ench  govern- 
ment which  related  to  the  property  of  the  society 
in  France,  and  while  thus  cmploved  he  was  ap- 
pointed chaplain  to  Ijord  Arundel  and  took  up  his 
residence  at  Wardour  castle,  about  the  middle  of 
June,  1774.  The  leisure  and  charms  of  Wardour 
castle  did  not  withdraw  the  young  pi-iest  fi-om  the 
self-sacrificing  duties  of  his  calling.  Separated  from 
his  native  land  as  he  had  been  from  childhood,  his 
heart  began  to  yearn  for  his  old  home,  and  his 
zeal  ins]iired  him  with  an  anxiety  to  take  up  the 
laliorious  duties  of  a  priest  in  the  new  coulitry. 
He  foresaw  that  a  time  would  come  when  forcible 
measures  would  be  taken  and  whatever  the  issue 
might  be  the  patriotic  priest  then  resolved  to  cast  his 
lot  with  the  land  of  his  nativity,  and  consequently 
sailed  for  America  in  1774,  arriving  there  on  June 
26th  of  that  year  on  one  of  the  last  vessels  that  cleared 
from  England  before  the  revolution.  He  went  at 
once  to  his  mother's  home,  at  Rock  creek,  Jlontgom- 
ery  Co.,  Md.,  where  he  for  a  time  resided  and  where 
his  ministries  were  temporarily  cast.  He  erected  a 
wooden  chapel  on  his  father's  estate,  which  has 
been  replaced  by  a  neat  church  that  still  bears  the 
name  of  Carroll's  chapel.  For  a  century  the  laws 
of  Maryland  had  been  intolerant  to  Catholics,  the 
celeliration  of  mass  was  forbidden  by  law,  Roman 
Catholic  schools  were  proliiliited,  and  members  of 
the  Catholic  church  were  denied  the  ri^ht  t(i  bear 
arms;  this,  too,  in  a  colony  that  had  been  established 
by  Catholics  under  the  jiatronage  of  the  Society  of 
Jesus.  The  Carrolls  and  other  influential  members 
of  the  commiuiity  had  resolved  to  leave  the  prov- 
ince, and  had  applied  to  the  king  of  France  for  a 
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grant  of  land  in  the  territory  of  Louisiana  wliere 
they  might  establish  a  new  refuge  for  Catholics  and 
Jesuit  exiles.  The  issue  between  England  and  the 
American  colonies  opened  an  avenue  for  relief  and 
Father  Carroll  threw  himself  into  his  country's 
cause  with  his  whole  heart  in  the  effort  to  secure  for 
his  people  liberty  of  thought  and  action.  Eminently 
titled  as  he  was  by  conversance  with  the  character 
and  thought  of  the  ruling  classes  of  England,  and 
the  state  of  those  ground  down  b}'  her  laws,  a  care- 
ful observer  of  contiucntal  affairs,  intimately  ac- 
quainted with  the  leading  statesmen  of  the  times, 
he  was  prejiared  to  take  a  prominent  part  in  the 
struggle  of  America  for  freedom.  At  the  time  he 
arrived  in  America  there  was  no  public  place  of 
Catholic  worship  in  Jlaiyhind.  St.  Peter's  at  Balti- 
more had  been  closed  before  it  was  completed,  a 
few  private  chapels,  and  those  on  the  Jesuit  farms, 
-were  the  only  places  where  Catholics  of  the  prov- 
ince could  worship.  There  were  but  nineteen  Cath- 
olic priests  in  Maryland,  all  e.\-Jesuits.  Father 
Carroll  always  maintained  the  most  cordial  rela- 
tions with  the  clergy.  Though  he  had  relinquished 
liis  estates  in  favor  of  his  family,  he  declined  to 
take  a  share  of  the  joint  revenue  of  the  Maryland 
priests,  and  devoted  himself  laboriously  to  his 
duties,  traveling  always  on  horseback,  and  fre- 
quently going  thirty  miles  on  sick  calls,  and  attend- 
ing monthly  the  Catholics  of  Aquia  Creek,  Va., 
si.xty  miles  di.stant  from  his  church.  During  the 
progress  of  the  revolutionary  war  he  did  his 
country  important  service  by  writing  letters  to  his 
distinguished  friends  in  every  part  of  Europe  and 
enlisting  their  aid  and  sympathies.  On  Feb.  15, 
1776,  he  was  appointed  by  the  Continental  congress 
to  act  as  one  of  the  commissioners  to  visit  Canada 
to  secure  if  possible  its  active  co-operation  in  the 
struggle,  or  its  neutralit)-,  with  promises  of  nuitual 
protection.  Congress  was  particularly  desirous  of 
his  services,  thinking  he  would  conciliate  the  Can- 
adian clergy  who  were  not  disposed  to  advise  the 
Canadians  to  take  action.  Dr.  Franklin,  Samuel 
Chase  and  Charles  Carroll  of  Carrollton  were  the 
other  members  of  the  commission.  The  mission 
■was  unsuccessful;  as  lioth  the  clergymen  and  the 
people  replied  that  "they  had  no  cause  for  com- 
plaint against  the  home  government  of  Great 
Britain."  Samuel  Chase  and  Charles  Carroll  had  to 
remain  in  Canada  to  attend  to  the  affairs  of  the  army, 
but  Dr.  Franklin's  health  failed  and  he  was  obliged 
to  return  home;  Father  Carroll  accompanied  him, 
and  their  association  at  this  time  was  the  foundation 
of  a  life-long  friendship.  Father  Carroll  was  a  strong 
champion  of  the  rights  of  conscience  and  as  such 
occupied  a  prominent  position  in  the  history  of  our 
country.  He  was  iirobabh'  unexcelled  as  a  contro- 
versialist— his  writings  being  chiefly  of  this  nature. 
Prior  to  the  severence  of  the  ties  between  the 
United  States  and  Great  Britain,  the  Catholic 
clergy  of  Maryland  and  Pennsylvania  were  under 
the  ecclesiastical  government  of  the  Bishop  of 
London,  who.se  representative  in  the  provinces 
was  his  vicar-general,  Rev.  3Ir.  Lewis,  who  had 
been  superior  of  the  suppressed  Society  of  Jesus. 
Feeling  that  this  state  of  things  could  no  longer 
exist,  Father  Carroll  and  a  number  of  clergymen 
■wrote  to  Mr.  Lewis,  requesting  that  the  clergy  be 
assembled  for  deliberation  on  this  important  subject. 
The  result  of  these  deliberations  was  a  petition  to 
the  Vatican,  requesting  the  appointment  of  a  supe- 
rior directly  from  Rome  invested  with  the  powers 
necessary  for  the  existing  emergencies  in  the  Amer- 
ican church.  The  holy  see  had,  however,  wider 
plans  for  he  church  in  the  I'nited  States,  and  was 
at  the  same  time  considering  the  matter  of  ap- 
pointing a  bishop  for  America.  In  order  to  re- 
move all  imputations  that    the  Catholic  body  was 


opposing  the  civil  government.  Dr.  Franklin  was 
requested  to  submit  the  matter  to  congress,  which 
replied  "that  it  was  unnecessary  for  the  holy 
see  to  ask  the  permission  of  congress  to  found 
a  Catholic  bishopric  in  the  United  States,  that  all 
religious  denominations  were  at  liberty  to  exercise 
their  ecclesiastical  functions  as  they  saw  fit."  Father 
Carroll's  name  was  on  the  list  of  clergymen  sent  to 
Rome,  from  which  a  selection  was  to  be  made  for 
that  imjjortant  oftice.  The  jiapal  nuncio  at  Paris 
consulted  with  Dr.  Franklin  on  the  subject  and  being 
well  acquainted  with  the  superior  qualities  of  Father 
Carroll,  the  doctor  advised  his  appointment  above 
all  others,  and  toward  the  close  of  1784  Dr.  Carroll 
received  the  documents  appointing  him  superior  of 
the  clergy  of  the  United  States  with  all  necessary 
powers  for  the  position.  One  of  his  tirst  duties  was 
to  visit  the  principal  cities  in  his  jurisdiction  and 
minister  to  the  religious  wants  of  the  ]ieople  under 
the  new  authority  granted  him  from  Rome.  The 
number  of  Catholics  in  Maryland  at  this  time  was 
about  IG.IXIO  with  7.000  in  Peimsylvania  and  :3,000 
scattered  in  Xew  Jei'sey  and  New  York.  The 
number  of  priests  was  limited,  but  new  missionaries 
were  constantly  arriving  and  he  -was  soon  able  to 
send  priests  to  Boston,  Kentucky,  Charleston, 
New  York  and  other  places.  The  clergymen  of 
America  becoming  convinced  of  the  necessity  of 
establishing  an  episcopal  see  in 
the  United  States  petitioned 
Rome  for  the  favor  and  selected 
Baltimore  as  the  most  suitable 
place  for  its  establishment.  Dr. 
Carroll  was  pleased  with  the 
selection  as  it  was  the  principal 
town  of  JIaryland,  which  state 
is  the  oldest  Catholic  settlement 
in  America.  The  recommenda- 
tions of  the  clergy  were  approved 
by  the  holy  .see  and  the  selection 
of  Dr.  Carroll  received  with 
unanimous  approbation,  and  the 
papal  bull  appointing  him  the 
tirst  bishop  of  the  United  States 
"was  issued  at  Rome,  Nov.  14, 
1789.  Dr.  Carroll  sailed  for  Eng- 
land, where  he  was  consecrated 
in  London  by  the  Rt.  Rev.  Charles  Warmsl}-,  vicar- 
apostolic  of  London.  The  consecration  took  place  in 
the  chapel  of  Ludworth  castle,  Aug.l5,  1790.  Bishop 
Carroll  remained  abroad  long  enough  to  complete  ar- 
rangements for  the  establishment  of  a  Sulpitian  Sem- 
inary at  Baltimore  and  the  founding  of  the  George- 
town  Academy.  Foralong  time  the  seeof  Baltimore 
■was  the  only  Catholic  bishopric  in  the  United  States, 
and  the  administration  of  this  diocese  was  extremely 
difficult  and  laborious  being  hampered  by  the  scar- 
city of  priests  until  the  emigration  caused  by  the 
French  revolution  gave  him  many  assistants.  The 
church,  however,  flourished — the  English  Domini- 
cans sent  a  colony  which  augmented  the  number  of 
priests,  a  commimity  of  Carmelite  nuns  established 
themselves  in  the  diocese,  and  another  of  Poor 
Clares.  Georgetown  Academy  was  completed  in  1791, 
and  through  the  assistance  of  his  English  friends 
in  connection  with  it  he  founded  a  theological  semi- 
nary which  was  merged  into  that  of  St.  Mar3''s  at 
Baltimore  in  1793.  Bishop  Carroll  was  elected  by 
the  state  of  Maryland  one  of  the  three  commission- 
ers to  found  St.  John's  College  at  Annapolis,  and 
■was  subsequently  awarded  the  degree  of  LL.D.,  by 
the  faculty;  he  also  received  the  degree  of  D.D.  and 
LL.D.  from  other  colleges  in  the  United  States.  He 
presided  at  the  tirst  synod  of  the  Catnolic  clergy  in 
America,  which  was  held  at  Baltimore,  Nov.  7,  1791. 
The  increasing  cai'cs  of  his  diocese  compelled  him 
to  apjjly  to  Rome  either  for  a  division  of  his  see  or 
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the  appointment  of  a  coadjutor.  His  request  was 
granted  and  in  18U0  Kev.  Leonard  Neale  was  nomi- 
nated for  tlie  position.  Bisliop  Carroll  was  unani- 
mously elected  by  congress  and  the  clergy  of  all 
denominations  in  the  United  States  to  deliver  a 
panegyric  on  Wa.shiugton,  on  Feb.  22,  IHOO.  His 
heart  responded  to  his  subject  and  his  address  was 
a  masterly  oratorical  effort  and  showed  the  patriot- 
ism of  his  nature,  and  his  devotion  to  the  govern- 
ment when  he  saiil:  "  Wi.sdom  and  experience  com- 
bined to  blend  in  a  republican  form  of  government 
all  the  advantages  of  which  other  forms  are  pro- 
ductive without  many  of  their  evils."  The  establish- 
ment of  the  sisters  of  charity  l)y  Mother  Seton  under 
his  direction  was  one  of  the  brightest  records  of  his 
administration.  The  institution  was  established  at 
Emmittsburg,  and  received  alwa_vs  his  hearty  co- 
operation and  support.  la  1803  he  performed  the 
marriage  ceremony  between  Jerome.  Bonaparte 
and  Miss  Patterson  of  Baltimore.  There  had  been 
some  delay  in  filling  the  engagement  caused  by 
state  considerations,  and  the  bishop  becoming  inter- 
ested in  the  case  himself  performed  the  ceremony. 
On  Sept.  9,  1803,  he  consecrated  the  lirst  Catholic 
church  built  in  tlie  city  of  Boston.  By  1808  the 
number  of  priests  in  the  country  had  increased  to 
seventy,  who  supplied  eiglity  churches.  In  1806  he 
laid  the  foundation  of  the  Baltimore  cathedral,  and 
April  8,  1808,  Baltimore  was  elevated  into  an  archi- 
episcopal  .see  by  Pius  VII.,  with  four  episcopal 
sees  as  suffragans.  The  new  bishops  were  not  con- 
secrated until  1810,  on  account  of  the  delay  in  the 
arrival  of  the  bulls  for  their  inve.sture,  and  the 
pallium  for  Archbishop  Carroll.  His  nephew  has 
published  the  life  of  the  late  archbishop.  He  died 
in  (reorsretown,  D.  C,  Dec.  3,  1815. 

NEALE,  Leonard,  second  R.  C.  archbishop  of 
Baltimore,  was  born  near  Port  Tobacco,  Charles 
Co.,  Md.,  Oct.  15,  1746,  His  ancestors  were  among 
the  earliest  settlers  of  Maryland,  the  founder  of  the 
family  in  America,  Capt. 
James  Neale,  having  emi- 
grated to  this  country  with 
his  family  before  1643. 
Capt.  Neale  had  been  a 
favorite  at  the  court  of 
Charles  I.,  and  his  wife. 
Madam  Anna  Neale,  had 
occupied  a  po.sition  in  the 
household  of  Queen  Hen- 
rietta !Maria.  He  was  also 
Lord  Baltimore's  negotia- 
tor among  the  burgo- 
masters of  Holland.  Upon 
reaching  America,  he  pur- 
.^■Tff''^'— 1> t.-Uim^j,-K\yf-^ Cf  cha.sed  a  vast  tract  of  land 
in  Charles  county  with 
Spani.sh  coins,  known  as  cob  dollars,  a  circum.stance 
which  gave  the  name  of  Cob  Neck  to  the  place  where 
he  located.  He  took  a  prominent  part  in  the  affairs  of 
the  colony,  was  a  member  of  the  governor's  council 
in  1643,  and  in  1644  was  summoned  by  a  special  writ 
of  Gov.  Leonard  Calvert  to  sit  in  the  colonial  legis- 
lature. Capt.  Neale's  descendant,  Leonard  Neale, 
was  sent  to  the  College  of  English  Jesuits  in  St. 
Omer's  in  French  Flanders  when  but  twelve  years 
of  age;  he  completed  his  academic  career  there,  and 
having  decided  to  become  a  priest,  went  to  Bruges, 
and  afterwards  to  Liege  where  he  finished  his 
course  of  philosophy  and  theology  and  was  or- 
dained a  priest  of  the  Society  of  Jesus.  He  was  a 
professor  in  the  Jesuit  college  of  Bruges,  when  it 
was  seized  by  the  Austro-Belgian  government  and 
was  expelled  with  the  other  Jesuits.  He  subse- 
quently had  charge  of  a  small  congregation  in  Eng- 
land; but  being  endowed  with  the  zeal  of  an  apostle 
he  longed  for  an  opportunity  to  preach  the  gospel 


to  the  heathen,  and  earnestly  petitioned  for  a  for- 
eign mission.    His  request  was  granted,  and  in  1779 
he  sailed  for  Demerara  a  town  in  British  Guiana, 
South  America,  a  field  in  which  hardshiiis  and  dis- 
appointments awaited  him.     He  labored  there  zeal- 
ously until  January,  1783,  when  he  left  for  Mary- 
land,   where   lie   was    cordially   welcomed   by   his 
friends  and  relatives  and  his  lirother  Jesuits  on  his  ar- 
rival therein  April  of  the  same  year.  He  was  in  good 
season  to  take  part  in  the  oi'gauization  of  the  Cath- 
olics of  the  United  States,  and  occupied  an  import- 
ant position  in  the  meetings  and  deliberations  of  the 
infant  church,  signing  the  articles  of  government 
adopted.    He  was  stationed  at  St.  Thomas  Manor  in 
Charles  count}-  until  1793,  when  he  went  to  Phila- 
delphia to   minister   to  the  victims  of  the  yellow 
fever  during  the  epidemic  of  that  year.     Regard- 
less of  his  own  delicate  health,   he  labored  with  a 
strength  and  cheerfidness  quite  out  of  proportion 
to  his  frail  body.     In  1797-98  he  again  displayed 
conspicuously   his  devotion  to  those  atfiicted  with 
the  fever,  laboring  with  true  missionary  zeal  until 
he  finally  himself  succumbed  to  the  disease.     His 
mi.ssion  in  Philadelphia  covered  six  years,  during 
which  time  he  also  occupied  the  otfice  of  vicar-gen- 
eral to  Bishop  Carroll.     While  in  Philadelphia  he 
attempted    to  realize  a  project   he  had  long  cher- 
ished, that  of  the  founding  of  a  religious  commun- 
ity of  females  in  the  United  States.      He  selected 
Alice  Laylor,  a  native  of  Queen's  county,  Ireland, 
as  the    future   superioress  of  the  order,  and   asso- 
ciated with  her  two  other  young  women  who  had 
taken  a  lively  interest  in  his  plans.     Tlie.se  two  as- 
.sociates,  however,  fell  victims  to  the  yellow  fever. 
Miss  Laylor  opened  a  school  in  Georgetown,  D.  C, 
under  Father  Neale's  direction,  which  is  now  the 
oldest  female  academy  in  the  United  States.    By  re- 
newed exertions  he  induced  other  women  to  join  Miss 
Laylor,  and  the  band  became  known  as  the  "  Pious 
Ladies."     In  1798  he  was  apiiointed   president  of 
Georgetown  College,  and  in  addition  to  the  duties  of 
that  office,  for  several  years  discharged  those  of  tutor. 
He  was  the  first  president  to  take  up  his  residence  in 
the  institution,  which  was  raised  from  an  academy 
to  a  college  under  his  administration.     Bj'  request 
of  Bishop  Carroll  he  was  nominated  as  his  coadju- 
tor with  right  of  succession  to  the  see  of  Baltimore, 
and  was  consecrated  bishop  of  Groytna.  in  pirrlihns 
infdelium,  Dec.  7,  1800,  but  continued  to  discharge 
his  duties  as  president  of  Georgetown  College  until 
1806.    In  1805  lie  purchased  the  convent  property  of 
the  Poor  Clares  wlio  had  returned  to  Europe,  and  on 
June  29th  of  that  year,  installed  the  "  Pious  Ladies  " 
in  the  new  establishment.     In  1810  he  was  present 
at  the  council  of  bishops  held  in  Baltimore,  and  took 
a  prominent  part  in  the  meeting,  particularly  in  the 
framing  of  the  rules  for  the  admini.stration  of  the 
dioceses.     In  1815  he  became  archbishop  of  the  see 
of  Baltimore.     One  of  his  first  acts  after  his  acces- 
sion was  to  petition  Pius  VII.   for  power  to  estab- 
lish a  monastery  of  the  Visitation  order  at  George- 
town,   clothed   with    all   the   rights  and  privileges- 
enjoyed   by  that   order  in   Europe.      His   petition 
was  granted  and  the  "Pious  Ladies"  became  the 
founders    of    tlie   Visitation  order    in    the   United 
States.     In  1816  he  received  thu  pnlliriin  from  Pope 
Pius  VII.     He  died  at  Georgetown,  D.  C,  June  15, 
1817. 

MARECHAL,  Ambrose,  third  R.  C.  archbishop 
of  the  arcluliocese  of  Baltimore,  was  born  at 
Ingre,  near  Orleans,  France,  in  1768,  of  parents  who- 
occupied  a  high  social  position  and  were  able  to 
give  him  every  educational  advantage.  He  was 
graduated  with  distinction  from  one  of  the  best 
colleges  in  France.  From  early  youth  he  evinced 
a  remarkable  piety  and  showed  a  strong  inclina- 
tion to  consecrate  liimself  to  the  priesthood.      His 
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parents,  liowever,  opposed  his  aspirations,  and  in 
deference  to  tlicir  wishes  lie  studied  law,  completing 
the  course  wit li  the  ability  and  thuroughuess  char- 
acteristic of  his  disiiositioii,  and  he  thus  acquired  a 
fund  of  valuable  information 
that  eminently  titted  him  for 
the  high  position  he  was  des- 
tined to  occupy.  He  finally 
abandoned  the  law,  determined 
to  fiillow  the  irresistible  voca- 
tion lie  Inul  for  the  priesthood, 
and  during  the  stormy  period 
of  the  French  revolution  en- 
tered the  Sulpitian  seminary  at 
Orleans.  He  was  duly  ordained 
at  Bordeau.\,  having  the  same 
day  escaped  from  Paris  in  dis- 
guise. He  succeeded  in  embark- 
ing for  America  in  comijany 
whli  Abbes  ilotaignon,  Richard 
and  Ciquard,  and  reached  Balti- 
more .June  24,  1792.  The  inten- 
tion of  the  superior  of  the  Sulpitian  order  to  which 
he  belonged  was  to  establish  an  academy  in  Balti- 
more under  his  direction  forthe  instruction  of  youth 
in  mathematics;  Init  as  this  plan  did  not  mature  for 
some  time.  Father  Mareclial  began  active  missionary 
work;  first  in  St.  JIary's  county  and  afterwards  at 
Bohemia.  Jleanwliile  his  order  had  founded  St. 
Mary's  College  at  Baltimore,  and  in  1799  he  was 
summoned  to  take  the  chair  of  theology  in  the  new 
seminary.  In  1803  he  was  recalled  to  France  by  the 
order  to  assist  in  the  restoration  of  their  colleges 
and  seminaries  and  to  otherwise  aid  the  efforts  of 
the  government  under  Napoleon  in  reviving  the 
religious  spirit  which  had  been  undermined  b_v  the 
revolution.  He  occupied  positions  of  the  utmo-st 
honor  and  importance  in  several  of  the  ecclesiastical 
institutions,  particularly  at  St.  Flour,  Lyons,  Aix 
and  at  Marseilles.  Dr.  Marechal  and  was  so  highly 
esteemed  by  his  theological  students  that  after  he  was 
created  archbishop  of  Baltimore  they  ])re.seuted  him 
as  a  testimony  of  their  gratitude  and  respect  with  a 
magniticent  marble  altar  that  now  stands  in  the  cathe- 
dral church  of  that  city.  As  soon  as  it  was  practicable 
for  him  to  withdraw  from  France  he  hearkened  to 
the  appeals  of  his  friends  in  America,  and  in  1812 
returned  to  Baltimore,  resuming  his  position  as 
professor  of  theology  and  for  a  while  acting  also  as 
president  of  St.  Mary's  College.  He  was  soon,  how- 
ever, called  to  resign  what  would  have  been  his 
chosen  life  work  and  was  nominated  by  Rome 
bishop  of  Philadelphia.  Naturally  of  an  humble 
disposition  and  desiring  most  earnestly  to  devote  his 
life  to  teaching,  he  advanced  such  reasonable  argu- 
ments for  being  e.xcused  from  accepting  so  responsi- 
ble a  position,  that  his  petitions  were  granted, but  in  a 
short  time  he  was  called  to  till  a  far  more  onerous 
office.  Archbishop  Neale's  health  declining,  he 
was  obliged  to  apply  to  Rome  for  a  coadjutor.  Dr. 
Marechal  was  presented  as  the  most  suitable  person 
for  the  position,  and  he  was  accordingly  appointed 
by  Pope  Pius  VH.  .July  24,  1S17,  coadjutor  to  the 
archbisliop  of  Baltimore  with  title  of  Bishop  Staur- 
opotis.  On  the  death  of  Archbishop  Neale  Dr. 
Marechal  was  consecrated  archbishop  of  Baltimore 
by  Bishop  Cheverus,  Dec.  14,  1817,  and  immediately 
began  the  active  administration  of  the  affairs  of  his 
diocese.  Soon  after  his  election  to  the  episcopacy 
he  had  to  face  difficulties  of  the  most  trying  charac- 
ter to  those  who  exercise  ecclesiastical  authority. 
Trouble  had  arisen  in  various  portions  of  his  exten- 
sive see,  that  for  a  time  menaced  the  church  in 
America  with  the  evils  that  invariably  follow  insub- 
ordination. With  an  assumed  religious  zeal  certain 
persons  had  usurped  rights  which  belonged  exclu- 
sively to  the  bishop  of  the  diocese,  and  made  efforts 


to  wrest  a  portion  of  the  diocese  from  the  authority 
of  its  lawful  pastors.  Archbishop  IVIarechal  evinced 
rare  prudence  and  ability  in  the  management  of 
affairs  at  this  critical  time;  and  effectually  arrested 
the  progress  of  the  schism,  giving  a  heavy  blow  to 
the  claim  of  lay  tru.stees  to  exerci.se  authority  in  the 
appointment  of  priests.  May  31,  1821,  assisted  by 
the  bishops  of  Boston  and  Philadelphia,  he  dedicated 
tlie  Baltimore  cathedral  the  corner-stone  of  which 
had  been  laid  by  Archbishop  Carroll.  A  number 
of  fine  paintings,  masterpieces  in  art,  were  sent  to 
the  archbishop  by  high  dignitaries  in  Europe  to  be 
placed  on  the  walls  of  the  new  cathedral,  and  the 
altar  presented  by  his  former  students  was  also 
erected  about  this  time.  Archbishop  Marechal  was 
by  nature  and  taste  a  student,  but  never  permitted 
his  inclinations  to  affect  in  anyway  the  zealous  dis- 
charge of  the  functions  of  his  office.  In  1821  he 
visited  Rome  on  business  for  the  diocese.  In  1826 he 
went  to  Canada,  and  took  other  journeys  in  the 
interests  of  the  church.  In  1824  while  visiting 
Emmittsburg,  Md.,  he  was  attacked  with  the  disease 
from  which  he  died  two  years  later.  He  was  gifted 
with  a  high  order  of  talents  and  possessed  varied 
acquirements  and  charming  social  qualities.  Be- 
sides being  thoroughly  versed  in  literature  and  the- 
ology he  was  a  profound  mathematical  student,  and 
-left  several  valuable  manu.scripts  on  that  science. 
His  published  works  are  "Pastoral  Letters  of  Arch- 
bishop Carroll  to  the  Congregation  of  Trinity 
Church,  Philadelphia, "and  "  Letters  of  Archbishop 
Marechal  to  Trinity  Church,  Norfolk."  For  fuller 
detail  of  his  life  see  Clarke's  "Lives  of  the  De- 
ceased Bishops,"  vol.  i.  He  died  at  Baltimore,  Md., 
Jan.  2.  1S2K. 

■WHITFIELD,  James,  fourth  R.  C.  archbishop 
of  the  archdiocese  of  Baltimore,  was  born  at  Liver- 
pool, England,  Nov.  3,  1770.  His  father  was  a 
prosperous  merchant  of  that  city  and  gave  his  son 
a  liberal  education  but  unfortunately  died  when  the 
lad  was  liut  seventeen  years  old.  jNIrs.  Whitfield 
was  feeble  at  the  time,  and  to  divert  her  thoughts 
from  her  trouble  as  well  as  in  the  hope  of  being 
restored  to  health  she  went  with  her  son  to  Italy 
where  the  latter  engaged  in  business,  thereby  adding 
materially  to  llie  fortune  he  had  received  from  his 
father.  lieturning  to  England  from  Italy  he  was 
taken  prisoner  during  his  passage  through  France 
under  a  law  made  by  Napoleon,  ordering  the  arrest 
of  all  Englishmen  at  that  time  in  France.  During  his 
detention  at  Lj'ons  he  formed  an  acquaintance  with 
Rev.  Ambrose  Marechal,  then  professor  of  theology 
in  that  city,  which  soon  ripened  into  an  intimate 
friendship.  This  friendship  lasted  until  Jlarechal's 
death  and  it  was  this  which  directed  .James  Whit- 
field's thoughts  to  the  priesthood.  Having  decided 
to  study  theology  he  entered 
the  seminary  at  Lyons  where 
he  became  distinguished  for 
his  indefatigable  industry  and 
sound  judgment.  In  1809, 
on  the  completion  of  his 
studies  he  was  ordained  a 
priest  at  Lyons.  His  mother 
dying  about  this  time  he  re- 
turned to  England  and  was 
appointed  parish  priest  in  the 
town  of  Crosby.  On  being 
made  archbishop  of  Baltimore 
Dr.  Marechal  earnestly  solic- 
ited his  friend  Mr.  Whitfield 
in  whom  he  had  seen  so  much 
promise  to  join  him  in  Amer- 
ica where  there  was  such  immediate  need  for  efficient 
priests.  Accepting  the  call,  he  reached  the  United 
States  in  September,  1817,  and  was  at  once  appointed 
one  of  the  pastors  of  St.  Peter's  Church,  Baltimore, 
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■where  he  was  retained  for  a  number  of  years.  In 
1836,  by  a  special  decree  from  Kome,  Arciibishop 
Marechal  conferred  llxe  degree  of  D.D.  upon  him. 
It  was  also  in  this  year  that  the  religious  comnuiuity 
of  the  Sisters  Oblates  of  St.  Francis  was  approved 
by  the  archbishop.  Dr.  Whitfield  took  an  active 
part  in  placing  this  in.stitution  upon  a  firm  and 
prosperous  footing,  and  from  that  time  forward 
maintained  a  warm  inierest  in  the  condition  of  the 
negro.  Archbishoj)  Marechal  placed  Dr.  Whitfield's 
name  first  on  the  list  of  candidates  when  he  applied 
to  Rome  for  a  coadjutor  in  1836,  but  the  papal  brief 
appointing  him  coadjutor  with  the  right  of  succes- 
sion and  the  title  of  Bishop  of  Ayiothonia  in  partibus 
infidelium  did  not  arrive  until  Jan.  8,  1838,  si.\-  days 
after  Archbishop  ^Srarechal's  death.  Dr.  Whitfield, 
was  consecrated  archbisliop  of  Baltimore  in  the 
cathedral  of  that  city  by  the  venerable  Bishop 
Flaget,  of  Kentucky,  on  Whitsunday,  May  35, 
1838.  In  addition  to  the  cares  of  his  archdiocese 
he  was  also  administrator  of  the  dioce.se  of  Rich- 
mond. His  own  ample  fortune  he  devoted  to  build- 
ing churches  and  providing  priests  for  them;  to 
erecting  institutions  of  piety,  education  and  charity, 
and  to  generally  promoting  the  cause  of  religion. 
When  his  private  means  were  exhausted  he  ap- 
pealed to  the  king  of  France,  to  the  latter's  grand  al- 
moner and  to  the  Association  for  the  Propagation  of 
Faith,  as  his  predecessor  had  done  and  advised  him 
to  do,  for  assistance  in  the  great  work  in  which  he  was 
engaged.  His  letters  in  behalf  of  this  object  occupy 
a  prominent  place  in  the  history  of  the  C'atholic 
church  in  America.  He  received  generous  responses 
to  these  appeals.  Both  Louis  XVIII.  and  Charles 
X.  of  France  sent  offerings  on  several  occasions 
through  their  almoners,  while  the  Association  for 
the  Propagation  of  the  Faith  contributed  33,000 
francs  in  nine  years  (1835-34)  besides  making  liberal 
appropriations  for  St.  Jlary's  College.  On  Sept.  11, 
1838,  Archbishop  Whitfield  Laid  the  corner-stone  of 
the  Orphan  Asylum  at  Baltimore,  to  which  both  he 
and  Archbishop  jMarechal  had  donated  so  largely. 
In  October  and  November  of  that  year  he  made  a 
visitation  of  both  dioceses  under  his  charge,  and 
overlooking  no  part  of  the  country  where  Catholics 
•were  to  be  found  gave  confirmation  at  many  places 
to  large  numbers,  among  which  were  numerous 
converts.  He  was  appalled  when  he  reached  the 
large  diocese  of  Richmond,  which  spread  over 
an  area  of  70.000  square  miles,  with  a  population 
at  that  time  of  1,350,000,  to  find  only  three  priests 
to  minister  to  its  wants.  By  giving  liberally  from 
his  private  purse,  and  successfully  renewing  his 
appeals  to  Catholic  Euroi)e  for  assistance,  he  was 
soon  able  to  ameliorate  the  distressing  condition  of 
affairs  in  that  diocese.  The  most  important  event 
of  his  episcopate  was  the  assembling  of  the  first 
provincial  council  held  in  this  country,  which  was 
called  to  meet  in  the  cathedral  at  Baltimore  Oct.  4, 
1829.  Bishop  Whitfield  directed  the  deliberations, 
and  the  council  closed  October  18th ^fter  adopting 
thirty-eight  decrees.  The  jirincipal  subjects  acted 
upon  had  to  do  with  discipline,  morals  and  the 
administration  of  the  sacraments.  The  statistics 
given  by  the  bishops  of  the  council  from  their 
various  dioceses  estimated  the  Catholic  population 
of  America  in  1839  at  500.000,  and  the  numbers 
■were  steadily  increasing  by  immigration  and  con- 
versions. Archbishop  Whitfield  completed  one  of 
the  towers  of  the  cathedr.al  during  his  adminis- 
tration, having  contributed  liberally  to  it  from  his 
private  fortun'e.  Another  of  his  nuinificent  dona- 
tions was  St.  James  church,  Baltimore,  which  was 
erected  entirely  at  his  own  expense.  He  also  con- 
tributed a  considerable  amount  toward  the  build- 
ing of  the  Episcopal  residence  near  the  cathe- 
dral.    Mount  St.  Mary's  College,  Emmittsburg,  was 


incorporated  during  his  episcopacy,  and  a  very 
worthy  society  of  the  women  of  Baltimore  for  the 
relief  of  the  poor  and  unfortunate,  called  the  Maria 
Marthian  Society,  and  a  number  of  otiier  Catholic 
organizations  and  institutions,  were  also  estab- 
lished. On  (Jet.  30.  1833,  Archbishop  Whitfield  as- 
sembled the  second  provincial  council  at  Baltimore. 
Prudence  and  energy  were  characteristic  traits  of 
Archbishop  Whitfield's  administration.  Beginning  a 
wealthy  man  he  died  poor  in  purse,  but  left  behind 
him  manv  monuments  of  his  charity.  He  died 
Oct.  1!).  l"s34. 

ECCLESTON,  Samuel,  fifth  R.  C.  arch- 
bisliop of  the  archdiocese  of  Baltimore,  was  born  in 
Kent  county,  Md.,  June  31,  1801.  His  ancestors 
were  English  and  members  of  the  Protestant  Epis- 
copal church.  His  father  died  ulien  he  was  quite 
young  and  his  mother  was  subsequently  married  to 
a  Catholic  gentleman.  It  was  tluis  that  Samuel 
Eccleston  was  brought  under  C'atholic  infiuence.  He 
was  sent  to  St.  Mary's  College,  Baltimore,  where  he 
embraced  the  Catholic  faith,  and,  becoming  more 
deeply  imliucd  with  religious  views,  he  resolved  to 
enter  the  ministry  of  the  Church,  in  the  face  of  strong 
opposition  from  his  family.  He  took  his  theological 
course  at  St.  JIary's  Seminar}-  and  on  April  24, 
1835,  was  ordained  a  [iricst  hy  Archbishop  Marechal. 
A  few  months  later  he  went  to  France  for  a  more 
advanced  course  of  study  in  the  Sulpitian  Seminary 
of  Issy  near  Paris.  He  returned  to  America  in  July, 
1837,  and  was  appointed 
vice-president  of  St.  Mary's 
College  and  in  1839  was 
elected  president.  The  in- 
stitution prospered  under 
his  rectorship  and  became 
one  of  the  leading  Catholic 
colleges  in  the  United 
States.  In  1834,  when 
only  thirty-three  years  old. 
Dr.  Eccleston  wasajiimint- 
ed  coadjutor  to  Archbishop 
Whitfield  with  title  oi. 
Bishcp  of  Thirma  in  par- i\}f 
libiis  tnfideliiiin,  with  right 
of  succession,  and  in  Oct- 
ober of  that  year  succeed-  7^"^, 
ed  to  the  archiepiscopal 
see  of  Baltimore.  One  of  his  first  thoughts  on  taking 
charge  was  to  provide  a  greater  number  of  Catholic 
schools,  and  he  gave  every  encouragement  to  relig- 
ious orders  in  his  province  to  advance  the  cause  of 
education,  and  offered  inducements  for  others  to  enter 
the  diocese  and  thus  meet  the  increasing  demands 
of  the  times.  Three  institutions  for  the  education  of 
females  were  established  by  the  Visitation  nuns. 
The  Brothers  of  St.  Patrick  entered  tiie  diocese  to 
take  charge  of  the  manual  labor  .school  established 
near  Baltimore  by  the  Rev.  James  Dolan.  The 
Redemptorist  Fathers  were  solicited  to  come  to 
Baltimore  in  1841,  more  especially  to  minister  to 
the  rapidly  increasing  German  jiopulation.  They 
have  since  erected  convents  and  schools  in  most  of 
the  states  of  the  Union.  Archbishop  Eccleston  also 
introduced  into  the  diocese  of  Baltimore  the  congre- 
gation of  Lazarists.  who  settled  in  his  see  in  1850. 
Twelve  or  thirteen  new  chiu'ches  were  erected  and 
others  enlarged  and  improved.  Mount  Hope  Hospital 
for  the  Insane  •svas  built  and  placed  in  charge  of  the 
Sisters  of  Charity.  The  Young  Catholic  Friends' 
Society  was  established.  He  also  founded  St. 
Charles's  College,  Md.,  ■which  is  indebted  for  its 
origin  to  the  liberality  of  Charles  Carroll  of  Carroll- 
ton.  The  Christian  Brothers  also  entered  the  dio- 
cese and  many  parochial  schools  were  established. 
Archbishop  Eccleston  presided  over  five  provincial 
councils  which  were  convened  during  his  episcopate. 
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The  fifth  provincial  council  was  devoted  principally 
to  the  discussion  of  the  erection  of  new  and  sub- 
division of  old  sees,  and  the  law  also  enacted  im- 
posing the  penalty  of  excommunication  upon 
Catholics  who  should  obtain  a  civil  divorce  and 
contract  a  second  marriage.  Archbishop  Eccleston 
presided  with  characteristic  wisdom  and  dignity. 
On  Jan.  18,  1849,  he  sent  a  letter  to  Pius  IX.  dur- 
ing his  exile  inviting  him  to  be  present  at  the 
seventh  provincial  council  wliich  was  to  convene  on 
May  (ith  of  tliat  year.  He  also  ordered  collections 
taken  tliroughou"t  the  diocese  for  the  Holy  Father, 
and  hail  the'satisfaclion  of  sending  him  the  sum  of 
$36,000.  Arehbisliop  Eccleston  did  much  toward 
completing  tlie  cathedral  at  Baltimore  and  gave 
liberally  of  Iiis  private  means  for  that  purjjose.  He 
died  atOcorirclown,  1).  C,  April  32,  18ol. 

KENRICK,  Francis  Patrick,  sixth  K.  C.  arch- 
bishop of  llic  arclulioccse  of  Baltimore,  was  horn  in 
Dublin,  Ireland,  Dec.  3,  ITiMi.  He  received  the  best 
educational  atlvantages  and  completed  his  classical 
education  at  the  age  of  eighteen.  He  pursued  his 
ecclesiastical  studies  at  the  College  of  the  Propaganda 
at  Rome  wliere  he  attained  such  a  reputation  for  char- 
acter and  ability  tliat  his  name  was  for  years  lianded 
down  as  a  household  word.  As  soon  as  he  reached 
the  canonical  age  he  was  ordained  a  priest  and,  in 
1831  was  assigned  to  the  missions  in  Kentucky  under 
Bishop  Flaget.  He  was  appointed  to  the  chair  of 
theology  in  St.  Thomas  Theological  Seminary  at 
Bardstown,  and  proved  a  valuable  acquisition  to  all 
the  educational  institutions  in  Kentucky,  being  par- 
ticularlj-  ])rominent  in  the  foiuiding  of  St.  Joseph's 
College,  Bardstown,  in  which  lie  afterwards  tilled 
the  chairs  of  Greek  and  history.  Din-ing  llie 
jubilee  year,  1836-37,  he  attended  Bishop  Flaget 
in  the  episcopal  visitation  of  his  diocese,  de- 
livered a  series  of  lectures  on  the  dogmas  of  the 
churcli  in  answer  to  objections  Protestant  clergymen 
had  advanced,  becoming  engaged,  in  1838,  in  a 
polemical  discus.sion  with  Rev.  Dr.  Blackburn,  presi- 
dent of  Centre  College,  Danville,  Ky.  Indeed  Dr. 
Kenrick  was  througliout  his  career  an  eminent  jio- 
lemical  deljater.  He  was  unexcelled  as  a  pulpit 
orator.  In  1839  he  accompanied  Bishop  Flaget  to 
the  provincial  council,  at  Baltimore,  of  which  he 
served  as  assistant  secretary.  In  1830  he  was  ap- 
pointed coadjutor  of  Pliiradelphia  with  the  full 
powers  of  administration  and  con.secrated  at  Bards- 
town, by  Bishop  Flaget,  on  Jime  6,  Bishop  of 
Arath  in  parlibus  infileliiim.  Bishop  Kenrick  as- 
sumed cliarge  of  his  diocese  under  most  trying  cir- 
cumstances. The  old  trouble  witli  the  trustees  broke 
out  afresh  and  in  dealing  with  them  Bisliop  Kenrick 
gave  evidence  of  tine  administrative  ability.  He  at 
once  declared  liimself  chief  pastor  of  St.  Slary's  and 
expressed  his  intention  of  assuming  charge  of  the 
congregation.  Notwithstanding  the  resistance  of  the 
trustees  he  occupied  tlie  pulpit  the  following  Sunday 
and  exposed  their  conduct.  The  trustees  eventually 
learned  the  nature  of  the  man  with  whom  they  had 
to  deal,  and  submitted  to  his  authority.  Bishop 
Kenrick  required  that  all  new  acquisitions  of  church 
property  sboidd  be  vested  in  the  bishop.  The  catho- 
lics of  old  St.  Paul's  Church,  Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  de- 
clined at  first  to  accept  this  ruling  but  after  a  bitter 
controversy  were  brought  into  submission.  Bishop 
Kenrick  ultimately  obtained  his  end,  and  the 
recognition  of  the  proper  tenure  of  ecclesiastical 
property.  One  of  his  first  acts  after  disposing  of 
the  trustee  question  was  to  provide  clergy  for  his 
diocese.  There  were  at  that  time  five  churclics  and 
two  priests  in  the  city  of  Philadelphia  but  the  num- 
ber of  missionaries  in  the  interior  of  the  state  was 
entirely  insufficient  to  minister  to  the  wants  of  the 
people'.  In  1838,  the  Theological  Seminary  of  St. 
Charles    Borromeo  which    Bishop    Kenrick    had 
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founded    was    incorporated    by    an    act    of    the 
legislature    and     placed    in    charge     of    the    La- 
zarists    under    whose    care    it      continued    until 
1853.     During  the   prevalence  of  the  cholera  epi- 
demic of  1833  he  was  untiring  in  his  spiritual  and 
temporal  ministrations  to  his  flock.     He  first  con- 
ceived  the   idea  of  inducing  Father  Mathew,  the 
temperance    apostle,    to    visit    this    country,    and 
extended  to  him  an  invitation  to  pursue  his  labors 
in  America.     He  was  active  in  introducing  religious 
orders  into  his  diocese.     The  order  of  St.  Augustine 
began  tlie  erection  of  their  College  of  St.  Thomas, 
and  the  Ladies  of  the  Sacred  Heart  opened  a  board- 
ing-school for  young  ladies  in  1843;  in  1848  the  Sis- 
ters of  St.  Joseph  came  from  St.  Louis,  while  the 
Sisters  of  Notre  Dame  and  of  the  Good  Shepherd 
both  e.stabli.slied  institutions,  and 
in  1851  the  Jesuits  founded  St. 
Joseph's  College.     The  houses  in 
charge  of  the  Sisters  of  Cliarity 
were  increased   to  six,  and  both 
male    and    female    orders    were 
given  every  encouragement.     In 
fact,  it  has  been  said  that  "every- 
thing useful  in  the  diocese  owed 
its  existence  to  Bishop  Kenrick," 
During  the  anti-Catholic  riots  at 
Philadelphia  in  1844  where  many 
of  his   churches  were  destroyed 
by  the  mob  he  ordered  those  re- 
maining to  be  closed  and  exhorted 
the  people  to  have  "peace  and 
charity."  In  1843  his  diocese  was 
divided  and  Pittsburgh  erected  into  an   episcopal 
see.     When  Bishop  Kenrick  took  charge  of  the  dio- 
cese of  Philadelphia  in  1830  it  was  not  only  in  a  dis- 
turbed and  inharmonious  condition,  but  it  lacked 
almost  the  very  essentials.     When  he  left  it  he  had 
the  satisfaction  of  seeing  it  prosperous  and  harmo- 
nious, and  his  successor  found  one  hundred  and  one 
priests,  forty -six  seminarians,  ninety-four  churches, 
eight  chapels,  besides  a  fine  organization  of  religious 
orders  and  Catholic  institutions.      On  Aug.  3,  1851, 
he  was  appointed  archbishop  of  Baltimore  to  succeed 
Archbishop    Eccleston,  deceased,  and    on   August 
19th   of  that  year  apostolic   delegate,    w-ith  right 
to  preside  over  the  national  councils  of  the  entire 
episcopate   of  the   United   States.     July  35,    1858, 
Pope  Pius  IX.  confirmed  the  decree  of  the  sacred 
congregation,  giving  the  archbishops  of  Baltimore 
supreniacy  at  all  ecclesiastical  meetings.     On  May 
9,  1853,  Archbishop  Kenrick  called  the  bishops  of 
the   United  States  to  assemble  in  national  council, 
being  the  first  in  this  country  to  preside  as  apostolic 
delegate  over  such  an  assembly.     He  afterwards 
held"  provincial  councils  every  three  years.     In  1854 
he  visited  Rome  by  invitation  of  Pope  Pius  IX.  to 
participate   in    the  deliberations    that   defined    the 
dogma  of  the  immaculate  conception.     The  archdi- 
ocese  of   Baltimore   received   new   life  during  his 
administration — religious  orders  were    introduced, 
while  those  already  in  the  diocese  received  every 
assistance  and  encouragement.    The  Infant  Asylum, 
the  Aged  Women's  Home,  St.  Agnes  Asylum  for 
Destitute  Sick,  the  New  Mount  Hope,  the  convent 
of  the  Sisters  of  Mercy,  the  chapel  and  school  of  St. 
Laurence,  and  other  similar  institutions  were  estab- 
lished and  flourished  under  his  fostering  care.     The 
magnificent  church  of  St.  Ignatius  was  built  by  the 
Jesuit  fathers,  the  College  of  Loyola  was  founded, 
and  great  care  was  taken  in  the  education  of  priests. 
Archbishop  Kenrick  was  a  profound  scholar,  versed 
in  both  the  ancient  and  modern  languages,  and  per- 
fectly conversant  witli  Hebrew.     His  seven  volumes 
of  dogmatic  moral  theology,  written  entirely  in  Latin, 
would  alone  stamp  him  as  a  theologian  of  extraordi- 
nary ability.     He  has  written  a  number  of  other 
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learned  tlieological  books  that  have  been  widely  cir- 
culated both  iu  Europe  aud  America.  He  made  a 
careful  ti'auslation  of  the  original  Rlieinish-Douay 
version  of  the  Bible  which  was  edited  by  Dr.  Chal- 
loner,  with  abundant  notes.  It  was  said  of  him  that 
he  had  no  sooner  completed  one  book  than  lie  began 
another.  His  life  was  full  of  method,  busy  though 
untiring  and  marked  by  a  kindlj'  courtesy  to  all  in 
the  discharge  of  social  or  ecclesiastical  duties.  In 
Clarke's  "Lives  of  the  Deceased  Bishops,"  vol.  ii., 
find  full  biography.  He  died  in  Baltimore,  Md., 
Julv  f),  18(i3. 

SPALDING,  Martin  John,  seventh  R.  C.  arch- 
bishop of  the  archdiocese  of  Baltimore,  was  born  at 
Rolling  Fork,  Ky.,  May  23,  1810.  the  son  of  Hen- 
rietta Hamilton  and  Richard  Spalding,  his  ancestors 
being  of  the  band  of  Catholic  pilgrims  who  founded 
the  Slaryland  colonj'  in  1634.  The  home  of  the 
family  in  England  was  Lincolnshire  where  at  an 
early  date  one  of  them  established  the  great  abbey  of 
Spalding  under  the  protection  of  which  it  is  proba- 
ble that  the  town  of  Spalding  flourished,  Martin's 
great-grandmother,  Ellen  O'Brian,  was  of  Celtic 
origin.  He  was  baptized  by  the  celebrated  apostle 
Father  Nerincke,  whose  biography  he  sub.sequently 
■wrote,  and  attended  the  school  of  a  "Mr.  Merrywether, 
in  a  backwoods  log-cabin  near  Rolling  Fork.  In 
1821  when  St.  Mary's  College,  near  Lebanon,  was 
opened  he  and  his  two  elder  brothers  were  among 
its  first  pupils.  The  founder.  Rev.  William  Byrne, 
held  the  young  student  in  high  esteem  and  when 
he  was  but  fourteen  years  of  age 
appointeil  him  ]irofessor  of  mathe- 
matics in  the  institution,  a  position 
which,  notwithstanding  his  youth, 
he  filled  with  ability  and  distinc- 
tion. He  was  graduated  with  honor 
from  St.  Mary's  in  1820,  and  having 
decided  to  join  the  priesthood  en- 
tered the  tlieological  seminar}'  at 
Bardstown  where  he  was  associated 
with  many  men  who  afterwards 
attained  prominence  in  the  Ameri- 
can Catholic  church.  His  talents 
were  so  notable  that  at  the  end  of 
four  years  Bishop  Flaget  resolved 
to  send  him  to  Rome  to  complete  his 
theological  studies  in  the  Urban  College.  From  this 
institution  he  received  the  degree  of  D.D..  after  de- 
fending for  seven  hours  256  propositions  selected  from 
universal  theology,  church  history  and  canonical  law, 
against  some  of  Ihe  ablest  theologians  in  the  church, 
being  the  first  Ainerican  student  in  Rome  to  be 
thus  honored.  He  was  ordained  a  priest  Aug.  13, 
1834,  and  jireached  his  first  sermon  iu  America  in 
the  cathedral  of  Philadelphia.  As  soon  as  he 
returned  to  Kentucky  Dr.  Spalding  was  appointed 
pastor  of  the  cathedral  at  Bardstown,  a  member  of 
the  board  of  trustees  of  St.  Joseph's  College  and 
professor  of  philosophy  in  the  seminary.  Soon 
after  the  St.  Joseph's  College  "Minei;va"  was  es- 
tablished, the  first  Catholic  periodical  issued  in  Ken- 
tucky, although  more  literary  than  religious  in  its 
character.  Dr.  Spalding  was  its  leading  contribu- 
tor, making  his  first  appearance  as  an  essayist  and 
reviewer  in  its  columns.  After  a  year's  career  the 
"Minerva"  was  abandoned  and  through  Dr.  Spald- 
ing's instrumentality  the  "Catholic  Advocate,"  a 
weekly  publication,  was  started,  of  which  he  became 
chief  editor.  The  first  number  appeared  in  1835 
and  its  able  articles  speedily  attracted  the  attention 
of  the  Roman  Catholics  throughout  America.  In 
1835  Dr.  Spalding  reluctantly  accepted  the  presi- 
dency of  St.  Joseph's  College  and  two  years  later  he 
was  appointed  jiastor  of  St.  Peter's  church  in  Lex- 
ington, Ky.,  which  was  at  that  time  the  second  city 
in  population  in  the  state.     In  1841  the  episcopal 


see  was  removed  to  Louisville,  when,  in  order  to 
conciliate  the  natiu-ally  aggrieved  people  of  Bards- 
town, Dr.  Spalding  was  removed  from  Lexington 
and  made  [lastor  of  the  old  cathedral.  In  1844  he 
was  called  to  Louisville  to  as.sume  the  duties  of 
vicar-general  of  the  diocese.  Bishop  Flaget  being 
advanced  in  age  and  his  coadjutor,  Bishop  Chabrat, 
resigning  soon  after,  nearly  the  entire  management 
of  the  diocese  fell  upon  the  shoulders  of  Dr.  Spald- 
ing as  vicar-general.  The  cathrdral  in  Louisville 
was  in  those  days  a  point  of  attraction  to  Pi'oteslants 
and  Catholics  alike  owing  to  the  excellence  of  the 
choir  and  the  able  orators  who  filled  the  pulpit,  of 
whom  Dr.  Spalding  was  chief.  Dr.  Spalding  was 
also  active  as  a  lecturer  aud  writer,  and  delivered 
courses  of  lectures  in  the  cathedral  at  Louisville  on 
general  and  special  thcologv  and  on  Catholic  wor- 
ship during  the  winters  1844-45,  1S46-4T.  1847-48, 
which  attracted  much  attention,  and  he  also  lectured 
again  and  again  in  New  York,  Philadelphia,  Balti- 
more, Washington,  New  Orleans,  St.  Louis,  Cin- 
cinnati and  other  cities  iu  the  United  States  and 
Canada.  Throughout  his  career  as  a  public  lecturer 
he  maintained  his  popidarity.  He  was,  if  possible, 
even  more  active  as  a  preacher.  In  1848  he  was 
appointed  liisliop  of  Lengone  in  pitrlilnm  infidelium 
and  coailjutor  of  the  bishop  of  Louisville  ciitnjure 
snccessioiiis,  and  was  consecrated  on  September  10 
of  that  year  by  Bishop  Flaget,  assisted  by  the  bish- 
ops of  Philadelphia  and  St.  Louis.  I'lion  the  death 
of  Bishop  Flaget  in  1850  Bishop  Spalding  assumed 
entire  charge  of  the  diocese  of  the  .slate  of  Kentucky. 
Shortly  after  he  took  control  he  invited  the  Jesuits 
to  re-enter  the  diocese,  which  they  did,  aud  con- 
ducted a  free  .school  for  boys  in  Louisville,  as- 
sumed charge  of  St.  Joseph's  College,  Bardstown, 
and  conducted  a  college  adjoining  the  free  school. 
The  Trappist  monks  settled  in  Kentucky,  at  Geth- 
semane,  during  the  early  days  of  his  episcoiiate.  He 
erected  an  orjihan  asylum  for  boys  at  St.  Thomas 
which  was  o|)ened  in  1850,  and  another  for  Itoysand 
girls  of  German  parentage  in  Louisville,  called  St. 
Joseph's  Orphan  Asylum,  and,  Aug.  15,  1849,  laid 
the  corner-stone  of  a  new  cathedral  which  was  built 
at  a  cost  of  $75,000  and  consecrated,  Oct.  3,  1852. 
He  placed  the  matter  of  a  division  of  the  diocese 
before  Archbishoji  Kenrick  and,  at  the  recommen- 
dation of  the  fathers  of  the  first  plenary  council  of 
Baltimore,  Pope  Pius  IX.  created  a  new  diocese  in 
Kentucky,  which  embrsiced  all  that  part  of  the  state 
situated  east  of  the  Kentucky  river.  The  see  was 
placed  at  Covington.  In  1852-53  he  went  abroad 
to  obtain  assistance  and  indue?  new  orders  to  enter 
the  diocese.  The  Xaverian  Brothers  were  among 
the  first  to  avail  them.selves  of  the  inducements 
offered.  Bishop  Spalding  founded  the  American 
College  .at  Louvain  in  1857.  the  success  of  which, 
even  during  his  lifetime,  fully  realized  his  anticipa- 
tions. He  became  engaged  in  a  controversy  with 
Geo.  D.  Prentice  during  the  "  Know-nothing"  move- 
ment, and  was  active  in  quelling  the  riots  which 
occurred  in  Louisville  in  1855,  and  which  but  for  his 
influence  and  interference  would  have  assumed 
much  greater  magnitude.  It  was  during  the  anti- 
Catholic  agitation  of  this  period  that  he  published 
his  "Miscellanea."  In  the  first,  second  and  third 
provincial  coimcils  convened  at  Cincinnati  he  held 
the  position  of  jiromotor  of  the  council.  During  his 
administration  of  the  diocese  of  Louisville  five  new 
churches,  including  the  cathedral,  were  built  in  the 
city  of  Louisville  alone  and  the  number  of  chiu'ches 
in  the  diocese  wei'e  doubled,  parochial  schools  were 
organized,  the  diocese  was  well  equipped  with  col- 
leges and  academies  for  higher  education,  con- 
ferences of  St.  Vincent  de  Paul  were  established 
and  the  see  was  not  only  entirely  freed  from  debt 
but  became  possessed  of  property  which  served  as 
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a  sinking  fund  aud  wliicli  was  used  in  erecting  new 
cliurelies  aud  aiding  in  wiirks  of  cliarity.  The  num- 
ber of  religious  women  in  tlie  diocese  wlio  were 
raemliers  of  tlie  communities  readied  (iOO.  In  18(54, 
upon  tlie  deatli  of  Archbishop  Kenrick,  Bishop 
Spalding  was  called  to  till  the  see  of  Baltimore,  and 
was  installed  on  July  31st  of  that  year.  One  of  the 
first  events  of  importance  after  he  had  assumed  his 
new  position  was  the  eslablishmeat  of  a  convent  of 
the  Good  Shepherd  in  Baltimore  by  sisters  brought 
from  the  mother-house  iu  Louisville.  The  cathe- 
dral was  tiuished  and  decorated,  and  the  archiepisco- 
pal  resideuce  enlarged.  In  1864-65  the  diocese  of 
Charleston,  which  comprised  the  two  Carolinas,  was 
placed  under  Archbishop  Spalding's  charge  during 
the  absence  of  Bishop  Lyuch  iu  Europe,  the  latter 
being  unable  to  return  on  account  of  the  blockade  of 
the  s'outhern  ports.  Archbishop  Spalding's  sympa- 
thies were  strongly  enlisted  with  the  sulfering  people 
of  the  South,  and  he  made  an  appeal  in  their  behalf 
which  was  generously  responded  to  by  the  Catholics 
of  Baltimore.  He  established  a  protectory  and 
industrial  school  for  l)oys,  which  was  placed  iu 
charge  of  the  Xaverian  Brothers,  whom  he  brought 
from"  Belgium  for  the  purpose.  He  was  success- 
ful in  obtaining  important  contributions  for  the 
American  College  at  Home,  planned  all  the  work 
accomplished  by  the  second  plenary  council  held 
at  Baltimore  iu  186(5,  and  presided  over  that 
assembly — the  largest  of  the  kiud  that  had  been  held 
since  the  general  council  of  Trent.  In  18(57  he  went 
abroad  by  invitation  of  the  pope,  who  had  invited 
the  bishops  of  the  Catholic  world  to  be  present  at 
the  centenary  celebration  of  the  martj'rdom  of  St. 
Peter.  He  gave  Father  I.  T.  Hecker  efficient  aid 
in  the  establishment  of  the  Catholic  publication 
society,  writing,  himself,  the  first  tract  of  the  series, 
and  e.xhorting  all  the  pastors  in  liis  diocese  to  assist 
the  parent  society  by  disseminating  its  publications. 
Oct.  20,  1869,  he  sailed  for  Europe  to  take  i>art  in 
the  cecumenical  council  of  the  Vatican.  He  did 
not  at  first  favor  the  definition  of  the  dogma  of  the 
pope's  infallibility,  believing  that  the  time  taken  was 
inopportune,  but  he  was  subsequently  convinced  of 
its  advisability.  Upon  his  return  to  America  he 
was  welcomed  with  a  demonstration  that  was  a  rare 
testimonial  to  his  popidarity  and  the  reverence  in 
whicli  he  was  held  by  his  people.  In  Baltimore 
more  than  50,000  people  assembled  to  greet  him. 
He  subsequently  gave  lectures  for  the  benefit  of 
local  charities  —  made  a  visitation  of  his  diocese  — 
commenced  the  building  of  the  Church  of  St.  Pius, 
and  erected  handsome  parochial  schools  near  the 
cathedral,  etc.  He  look  a  foremost  rank  as  a  re- 
viewer, was  for  a  time  editor  of  the  "United  States 
Catholic  Magazine,"  and  made  many  valuable  con- 
tributions to  Catholic  literature.  He  was  a  man  of 
beautiful  character,  and  with  all  his  erudition  ever 
maintained  a  childlike  simi)licity  of  mind  and  man- 
ner. His  biography  has  been  written  by  the  Rt. 
Rev.  J.  L.  Spalding.  He  died  at  Baltimore,  Md., 
Feb.  7,  1872. 

BAYLEY,  James  Roosevelt,  eighth  R.  C. 
archbishop  of  Baltimoi'e,  was  born  in  New  York 
city  Aug.  23,  1814.  He  was  the  grands(m  of  the 
celebrated  Dr.  Richard  Bayley,  who  was  the  first 
professor  of  anatomy  of  Columbia  college  aud  the 
originator  of  the  New  York  system  of  quarantine 
laws,  and  who  died  of  a  ship's  fever  while  exercis- 
ing his  official  duties  on  tlie  quarantine  grounds. 
The  ancestors  of  the  subject  of  this  sketch  were 
members  of  the  P.  E.  church,  and  he  was  edu- 
cated first  at  Mount  Pleasant  school  near  Amherst, 
Mass.,  and  subsequently  at  Trinity  college,  Hart- 
ford, from  which  he  was  graduated  in  1835.  His 
father  and  grandfather  both  having  been  prominent 
as  physicians,  the   son   was   naturally   inclined  to 


follow  the  same  profession,  and  accordingly  began 
the  studj'  of  medicine.  At  the  end  of  one  j'ear  he 
gave  up  the  idea  of  being  a  jihysician  and  took  up 
theology  with  a  view  to  entering  the  ministry  of  the 
Episcopal  church.  After  completing  his  theological 
course  under  the  direction  of  Rev.  Samuel  F.  Jarvis 
at  Middletown,  Conn.,  he  was  dulj'  ordained  and 
placed  in  charge  of  the  P.  E.  church  iu  Harlem.  Dur- 
ing the  cholera  epidemic  of  1840-41  in  New  York  city 
Mr.  Bayley  was  conspicuous  in  his  ministrations  to 
those  suffering  from  the  scourge.  About  this  time 
his  religious  views  underwent  a  change,  and,  dissat- 
isfied with  the  teachings  of  the  Episcopal  church,  in 
the  latter  part  of  the  year  1841  he  resigned  the 
rectorship  of  the  parish  in  Harlem  and  went  abroad. 
He  tinallj'  embraced  the  Roman  Catholic  faith,  and 
was  received  into  the  church  at  Rome  in  1842.  He 
then  went  to  Paris  and  was  there  prepared  for  the 
priesthood  of  the  Catholic  church  at  the  Seminary 
of  St.  Sulpice.  He  returned  to  New  York,  where  he 
was  ordained  by  Archbishop  Hughes  (q.  v.)  Alarch 
2,  1844,  and  at  once  appointed  vice-president  of 
St.  John's  college,  Fordham,  N.  Y.,  to  the  presi- 
dency of  which  be  subsequently  succeeded.  After 
resigning  the  latter  position,  Dr.  Bayley  was  ap- 
pointed private  secretary  to  Archbishop  Hughes. 
He  proved  a  valuable  assistant  to  the  archbishop  and 
contributed  materially  to  the  success  of  many  of  his 
undertakings  for  the  advancement 
of  the  New  York  diocese.  While 
acting  in  this  capacity  he  wrote  a 
"  Sketch  of  the  Catholic  Church  in 
New  York,"  and  also  the  "  Life  of 
Bishop  Brute."  Upon  the  recom- 
mendation of  Arcbliisliop  Hughes, 
Dr.  Ba\'ley  was  a|)pointed,  in  1853, 
first  bishop  of  Newark,  N.  J.,  of 
which  see  he  assumed  charge  on 
Nov.  1st  of  that  year.  He  found 
the  diocese  poorly  supplied  with 
priests,  and  no  Catholic  institutions 
of  any  kind  were  within  its  prov- 
ince. In  fact,  it  was  an  untilled 
missionary  field.  Under  his  admin- 
istration it  soon  prospered,  and  in  a 
short  while  became  one  of  the  most 
flourishing  dioceses  in  the  country. 
His  first  efforts  were  devoted  to 
the  establishment  of  an  educational 
institution,  and  he  accordingly  had  the  satisfac- 
tion of  founding  Seton  Hall  college  in  1856.  Lat- 
er, having  started  a  theological  seminary  in  con- 
nection with  the  college,  he  turned  his  attention 
to  the  establishment  of  an  academy  for  females,  and 
for  this  purpose  brought  a  colony  of  nuns  from 
Europe,  which  were  the  nucleus  of  the  convent  at 
JIadison,  N.  J.  The  priory  of  the  Benedictine 
monks  in  Newark,  N.  J.,  was  established  by  him; 
the  religious  orders  of  Dominicans,  Passionists  and 
Augustmians  entered  the  diocese,  and  numerous 
academies  and  educational  institutions  were  started. 
In  1862  he  was  official!}^  called  to  Rome  for  the  can- 
onization of  the  Japanese  martyrs,  and  in  1867  for  the 
centenary  of  the  apostles,  and  in  1869  he  was  present 
at  the  deliberations  of  the  a'cumenical  council. 
Bishop  Bayley  traveled  much  abroad,  and  gave  his 
countrymen  the  result  of  his  experiences  in  a  series 
of  delightful  lectures  delivered  upon  his  return  from 
each  trip.  In  1872  he  was  transferred  to  the  archi- 
episcopal  see  of  Baltimore,  and  in  October  of  that 
year  he  was  installed  iu  the  cathedral  of  that  city, 
and  invested  with  the  pallium  by  Archbishop 
McCloskey  of  New  York.  Archbishop  Bayley  was 
subsequently  created  apostolic  delegate  and  ap- 
pointed to  confer  the  insignia  of  office  on  Cardinal 
McCloskey.  This  same  year  he  bestowed  the  palliuin 
on  Archbishop  Wi^od  of  Philadelphia.    Bishop  Bay- 
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ley  left  Newark  with  great  reluctance,  and  it  was 
only  in  deference  to  the  papal  decree  that  he 
accepted  tlie  high  dignity  of  archbishop  of  Balti- 
more. It  is  a  fact  worthy  of  note  that  in  the  brilliant 
line  of  Baltimore  archbishops  Archbishop  Bayley 
was  the  third  convert  to  the  Roman  Catholic  faith. 
His  administration  of  the  see  of  Baltimore  is  mem- 
orable for  the  dedication  of  several  churches  and 
colleges,  the  laying  of  the  corner-stone  of  others,  the 
advent  of  the  Benedictines  into  Baltimore,  and  most 
of  all  for  the  consecration  of  the  cathedral  of  Balti- 
more. St.  Mary's  cathedral,  the  foundation  of  which 
■was  laid  in  1806  by  Bisho])  Carroll,  remained  encum- 
bered with  debt  until  jNIay,  l.S~(),  when,  through 
Archbishop  Bayley 's  efforts,  the  debt  was  entirely 
liquidated,  and  the  latter,  the  eighth  in  the  line  of 
archbishops,  had  the  distinguished  honor  of  conse- 
crating it  to  the  service  of  God.  In  187-1  Archbishop 
Bayley  attended  the  assembly  of  bishops  held  at 
Cincinnati,  O.,  and  took  part  in  the  proceedings 
whereby  four  sees  were  made  archbishoprics  and 
several  new  ones  created.  At  this  time  Iiis  health 
was  rapidly  failing,  and  Bishop  Gibbons  had  been 
appointed  hi,s  coadjutor.  In  April,  1877,  he  again 
went  abroad  in  the  hope  that  the  Vichy  waters 
would  prove  beneficial  to  him,  but  growing  rapidly 
worse  he  returned  to  America.  For  furtlier  detail 
see  Clarke's  "  Hi.story  of  the  Deceased  Bishops," 
Vol.  iii.     He  died  in  Newark,  N.  J.,  Oct.  3,  1877. 

GIBBONS,  James,  cardinal,  was  born  in  Balti- 
more, Md. .  .luiy  33. 1884.  His  parents,  who  were  Irish, 
took  him  when  he  was  quite  young  to  the  old  home 
in  Ireland  wliere  he  remained 
until  he  was  about  seventeen 
years  of  age.  In  1831  he  re- 
turned to  America  and  ob- 
tained employment  in  Balti- 
more as  a  clerk  ;  but  deciding 
to  devote  his  life  to  the  min- 
istry of  the  Roman  Catholic 
church  he  abandoned  his  mer- 
cantile career  and  entered  St. 
Charles  College,  Maryland, 
where  he  pursued  his  studies 
under  the  Sulpicians.  He  was 
graduated  with  distinction,  and 
went  to  St.  Mary's  College,  Balti- 
more, to  complete  his  theologi- 
cal course.  He  was  ordained  a 
priest  in  tlie  cathedral  of  that 
city,  June  30,  1861,  and  was  immediately  appointed 
assistant  to  the  Rev.  James  Dolan,  rector  of  St. 
Patrick's  church,  subsequently  being  transferred  to 
St.  Bridget's  church.  Canton,  a  suburb  of  Balti- 
more. In  both  parishes  he  endeared  himself  to  the 
people,  and  showed  marked  ability.  Archbishop 
Spalding,  who  was  at  that  time  the  head  of  the 
church  in  America,  was  not  blind  to  the  brilliant 
qualities  of  the  young  priest,  and  called  him  from 
parish  work  to  become  his  private  secretary  as 
chancellor  of  the  diocese  and  a  member  of  the  epis- 
copal household.  When  the  second  plenary  coun- 
cil of  the  Roman  Catholic  church  assembled  at 
Baltimore  in  1866,  Father  Gibbons  was  made  assist- 
ant chancellor,  an  otllce  of  marked  distinction  to  be 
conferred  on  so  young  a  priest.  The  ability  with 
which  he  tilled  the  position  showed  the  wisdom  of 
his  appointment.  He  was  consecrated  in  the  Balti- 
more cathedral  by  Archbishop  Spalding,  bishop  of 
Adramytum  in  parUhnji  infidelium  and  vicar-apos- 
tolic o'f  Nortli  Carolina,  Aug.  16,  1868,  and  in- 
stalled in  his  new  vicariate  on  Nov.  1st  of  that 
year.  The  outlook  of  the  work  before  him  in  the 
South  was  e.xtremely  discouraging;  there  were  only 
two  or  three  priests  in  the  diocese,  and  about  the 
same  number  of  unpretentious  churches,  with  biit 
one  thousand  Catholics  scattered  throughout  North 
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Carolina.  His  visitations  of  his  see  were  untiring, 
he  traveling  night  and  day,  by  every  available  mode 
of  conveyance.  He  became  acquainted  personally 
with  all  the  adult  Catholics  in  the  state,  adminis- 
tering the  sacraments  in  garrets  and  basements  of 
houses,  and  preaching  and  lecturing  on  all  suitable 
occasions.  Accordingly,  it  was  not  long  before  he 
there,  as  he  had  ehsewhere,  endeared  himself  to 
the  people  and  made  their  interest  his  own. 
Bishop  Gibbons  opened  a  school  in  which  he  him- 
self taught,  established  the  Benedictine  order  in 
North  Carolina,  the  Sisters  of  Mercy  in  Wilmington, 
erected  six  churches,  ordained  a  dozen  or  more 
priests,  and  received  many  converts  into  the  church. 
He  won  the  admiration  of  all  by  his  liberal  and  con- 
siderate conduct;  and,  regardless  of  sect  or  creed, 
Carolinians  from  the  mountain  to  the  seashore  were 
proud  of  the  Catholic  bishop  of  North  Carolina. 
Without  reflecting  upon  those  who  preceded  or  fol- 
lowed him  in  the  administration  of  the  alfairs  of  the 
diocese,  it  is  only  fair  to  say  that  the  work  accom- 
plished during  the  four  years  of  his  bishopric  is  un- 
paralleled in  the  history  of  the  church  in  North 
Carolina.  To  the  regret  of  all  the  members  of  his 
former  diocese,  he  was  selected  to  till  the  vacant 
see  of  Richmond,  and,  Oct.  20,  1872,  w-as  duly  in- 
stalled in  his  new  position.  His  five  years  service 
in  that  diocese  was  a  record  of  well-planned,  well- 
executed  work  throughout  the  wide  area  of  his 
jurisdiction.  AVithin  that  slK)rt  time  he  erected  five 
churches,  founded  and  successfully  placed  in  opera- 
tion the  institution  known  as  St.  Peter's  Catholic 
Male  Academy.  St.  Sophia's  Home  for  the  Aged  in 
charge  of  the  Little  Sisters  of  the  Poor,  a  parochial 
school  for  boys  and  girls  at  Petersburg,  Va.,  and 
one  for  girls  onl,y  at  Portsmouth,  Va.  St.  Joseph's 
orphan  asylum  was  enlarged  and  other  institutions 
were  established  or  improved.  Archbishop  Bayley, 
of  Baltimore,  finding  his  health  seriously  impaired, 
applied  to  Rome  for  a  coadjutor,  in  1872,  and  sug 
gested  the  name  of  Bishoji  Gibbons  for  the  position. 
His  request  was  granted,  and  on  May  20,  1877, 
Bishop  Gibbons  was  nominated  coadjutor,  with 
right  of  succession  to  the  see  of  Baltimore.  Bishop 
Bayley  died  a  few  months  afterwards,  and  on  Oct. 
3,  1877,  the  new  coadjutor  was  elevated  to  what 
was  then  the  highest  ecclesiastical  dignity  in  the 
United  States,  and  consecrated  archbishop  of  Balti- 
more, which  being  the  oldest  is,  consequentlj-,  the 
primary  see.  The  years  of  his  episcopate  in  that 
city  showed  but  a  repetition  on  a  broader  scale  of 
the  wonderful  executive  ability  displayed  in  his 
former  administrations  and  witnessed  the  most  ac- 
curate perception  of  the  demands  of  the  church. 
He  was  one  of  the  delegation  of  American  prelates 
who  went  to  Rome  in  the  fall  of  1883  to  discuss  the 
affairs  of  ths  church  in  the  United  States,  and  to  out- 
line the  work  of  the  third  plenary  council,  which 
was  to  convene  the  following  year.  Pope  Leo 
XIII.  appointed  Archbishop  Gibbons  to  preside 
over  the  third  plenary  council,  and  showed  him 
other  marks  of  preferment.  The  general  impression 
made  by  the  archbishop  at  the  convocation, 
together  with  the  honor  and  attention  paid  him  in 
public  and  private  as.semblies,  made  it  evident  that 
greater  honors  awaited  him  at  the  Vatican.  Upon 
his  return  to  America  he  issued  a  pastoral  iqjon  the 
"Confiscation  of  the  American  College  in  Rome  by 
the  Italian  Government."  This  college  belongs 
neither  to  Rome  nor  to  the  Italian  government,  but 
is  the  property  of  the  American  residents  in  Rome 
and  the  Catholics  of  the  United  States.  The  third 
plenary  council,  which  convened  at  Baltimore,  in 
November,  1884,  was  one  of  the  most  important 
meetings  of  bishops  in  the  history  of  the  church  in 
America.  This  council  was  made  necessary  by  the 
progress  and  development  of  Catholiciom,  which 
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naturally  augmented    the   importance    of   church 
aflairs  and   church   government,   and   necessitated 
new  laws  and  regulations  suited  to  the  changes  of 
time  and  circumstances.     Archbishop  Gibbons,  as 
apostolic  delegate,   presided  at    the    council  with 
grace  and  ability.     The  acts  and  decrees  were  sub- 
mitted to  Rome,  where  they  were  approved  by  the 
ecclesiastical  authorities  after  mature  deliberation. 
Leo  XIII.  expressed  at  the  time  his  approbation  of 
Archbishop  Qibbons's  course,  and  shortly  afterwards 
gave  a  more  substantial  recognition  when  he  nomi- 
nated him  for  the  office  of  cardinal.     The  nomina- 
tion was  immediately  and  unanimously  confirmed, 
though  both  Archbishops  Corrigan   and  Williams 
had  been  named  as  worthy  to  wear  the  cardinal's 
hat,  and  the  sees  of  New  York  and  Boston  as  suit- 
able for  a  cardinalate.     Baltimore  held  the  primary 
right,  and  it  was  felt  tliat  there  was  but  one  course 
for  Rome   to  a(h)pt,    which    she  did   in   elevating 
Archbishop  Gibbous  to  be  a  prince  of  the  church. 
Born  in  Baltimore,  educated  there,  baptized  in  the 
cathedral   of  that   city,   made  priest,   bishop,    and 
archbishop  in  the  same  cathedral,  it  was  eminently 
fitting  tliat  lie  should  reign  there  as  cardinal.     He 
was  not  only  eminent  in  the  church,  but  was  also 
■well   known   throughout   the    United    States  as  a 
thorough  Americau'eitizen,  devoted  to  the  country's 
cause — a  man  tirst  in  thought,  first  in  progress,  and 
in  every  sense   worthy  to"  be   the   primate  of  the 
American  hierarchy.     His  actions  have  fidly  justi- 
fied the  wisdom  of  the  authorities  who  selected  him 
to   be  the  standard-bearer  of    the  church   in    the 
United    States.     Broad    aud    liberal   in   his   ideas, 
gentle   and   gracious   in   his   manners,    sound    and 
statesmanlike   in    his    ]iublic  measures,    and  thor- 
oughly abreast  of  the  times,  no  movement  for  the 
advancement  of  the  church  or  state  lacks  his   co- 
operation   or    indorsement.      Archbishop    Gibbons 
selected  June  30,  1880,  the  twenty-fifth  anniversary 
of  his  ordination  as  a  priest,  as  the  day  most  suita- 
ble for  him  to  be  invested  with  the  insignia  of  the 
rank  of   cardinal.     The  eerenu)nies  took  place   in 
the  Baltimore  cathedral  with  all  the  pomp  and  bril- 
liancy that  the   occasion   demanded.     The   Pope's 
embassy  brought  the  following  message  from  Leo 
XIII.:  "Present  to  Cardinal  Gibbons  our  affection- 
ate paternal  benediction.     We  remember  him  with 
the  most  cordial  esteem,  and  believe  we  could  not 
confer  the  hat  upon  a  more  worthy  prelate."    Arch- 
bishop   Kenrick,  of    St.  Louis,  was    delegated  by 
the  Pope  to  act  as  his  representative,  and  bestow  the 
insignia  of  his  office  upon  the  ncwlj'  made  cardinal. 
The  ceremonies  of  investiture  being  concluded    in 
America,  it  was  obligatory  that   Cardinal   Gibbons 
should  visit  Rome  and  present  himself  in  person  be- 
fore the  Holy  Father  to  receive  the  apostolic  benedic- 
tion as  the  closing  act  of  his  admission  to  member- 
ship in  the  college    of  cardinals.      He  accordinaly 
sailed  for  Europe  Jan.  29,  1887.      During  his  stay 
abroad  he  was  the  recipient  of  many  honors,  and  held 
conferences  with  the  highest  church  dignitaries  on 
subjects  relating  to  Catholics  in  America.  Among  the 
prominent  questions  discussed  was  that  of  the  agita- 
tion concerning  tfie  knights  of  labor  organization. 
The  settlement   of  the  subject  received   univer.sal 
approbation,  and  time  has  fully  sustained  the  wi.sdom 
of  Cardinal   Gibbons's  course;   and   it  is  probable 
that  he  can  never  do  a  greater  service  to  the  Catho- 
lic  church,  the   country  aud  the  workingmen  of 
America  than  he  did  in  shaping  the  course  of  Rome 
in  defense  of  the  knights  of  labor.     He  took   his 
stand  at  a  time  when  it  seemed  that  the  dominant 
political  powers  woidd  fail  to  conciliate  the  labor 
element,  and  that  a  political  revolution  at  the  polls 
would  make  liibor  the  sovereign  power  in  this  coun- 
try.    It  required  the  courage  of  an  American  citi- 
zen of  the  stamina  of  Cardinal  Gibbons  to  place  this 


matter  satisfactorily  before  the  'Vatican  court.     His 
views  on  tliis  question  are  clearly  defined  and  in 
thorough  harmony  with  the   democratic  spirit  of 
American  Catholicism.     He  maintains  that  honest 
labor  is  both  honorable  and  dignified  in  this  coun- 
try ;  that  the  nation  strengthens  its  hands  as  it  up- 
holds labor,  which  has  its  sacred  rights  and  privi- 
leges ;  that  laboring  classes  are  justified  in  organiz- 
ing for  their  mutual  protection  and  benefit.     The 
cardinal  also  holds  the  highest  regard  for  the  rights 
and  authority  of    employers.      He  says:    "There 
should  not  be  and  need  not  be  any  conflict  between 
capital  and  labor,  since  both  are  necessary  for  the 
public  good  and  each  depends  upon  the  co-operation 
of  the  other."      The  cardinal's  argument,  given  to 
the    propaganda,    on   the   knights   of   labor    ques- 
tion, has  been  widely  commented  upon  by  the  press 
of  the  United  States,  and  almost  unanimously  ap- 
proved.    His  interpretation  of  American  in.stitutions 
is  worthy  of  the  prelate  whose  office  outranks  all 
others  in  the  Catholic  churcli  of  the  United  States, 
and  it  is  a  gratification  to  his  countrymen  that  he 
expressed  himself  witli  the  freedom   and  bravery 
that  becomes  the  cardinal  of  an  American  republic. 
Cardinal  Gibbons  was  installed  as  pastor  of  his  titu- 
lar church  on  March  25,  1887.     He  was  assigned  to 
the  church  of  Santa  Maria  in  Trastevere,  which  is 
of  great  antiquity,  situated  beyond  the  Tiber  on  a 
strip  of  land  environed  by  the  Aurelian  wall.     It  is 
supposed  to  be  the  first  cluirch  publicly  consecrated 
to  divine  worship  under  the  patronage  of  the  Jlother 
of  Jesus,  and  is  known  as  a  basilica.     It  was  given 
a  cardinal's  title  long  before  America  was  discover- 
ed.    Cardinal  Gibbons  glories  in  the  name  of  Amer- 
ican citizen,  and  his  address  on  the  occasion  of  his 
installation  was  a  patriotic  tribute  to 
his  country.     He  arrived  in  America 
on  his   return   from  this  trip  abroad 
Nov.  10,  1887,  and   was  enthusiasti- 
cally welcomed  by  all  classes.    On  May 
24,  1888,  assisted  by  a  number  of  dis- 
tinguished   ecclesiastics,   he  laid  the 
conier-stone     of     the    new    Catholic 
university,  of  which  he  is  chancellor, 
and  Nov.  13, 1889,  dedicated  the  divin- 
ity building  of    the  university.      He 
delivered  the  closing  prayer  and  pro- 
nounced the  benediction  at  tlie  conclusion  of  the  exer- 
cises commemorative  of  the  centenary  of  the  American 
con.stitution,  held  at  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  Sept.,  1888  ; 
and  on  Nov.  10,  1889,  celebrated  with  great  magnifi- 
cence at  the  Baltimore  catliedral,  the  centennial  of 
the  Catholic  hierarcljy  of  the  United  States.     On  the 
11th  and  13th  of  that  month  he  called  together  the 
Catholic  congress — an  assemblage  of  laymen — the 
first  of  its  kind  ever  convened  in  the  United  States. 
The  cardinal's  administration  has  been  full  of  in- 
teresting and  important  incidents  which  have  multi- 
plied as  the  years  have  gone  by.     His  life  is  busy 
and  methodical,  closely  united  with  the  history  of 
the  church   and   of  the  times.     Cardinal   Gibbons 
occupies  the  place  of  an  historic  character  of  the 
century.      His  writings   like  his  deeds  respond  to 
the  needs  of  the  times   and  are  in  accord  with  the 
progress  of  the  age.     Besides  numerous  short  arti- 
cles'upon  the  pertinent  questions  of  the  day  he  has 
published  two  books  that  have  had  an  enormous 
sale.     His  "Faith  of  our  Fathers"  has  reached  its 
one  hundred  and  eightieth  tliou.sand,  and  has  been 
translated  into  French,  German,  Italian  and  Norwe- 
gian, while  thirty  thousand  copies  of  "Our  Chris- 
tian Heritage  "  were  sold  in  one  month.     Cardinal 
Gibbons  has  a  happy  combination  of  faculties  ;  he 
is  an  ascetic  of  the  type  found  in  the  early  church, 
and  is  at  the  same  time  a  practical  organizer  and 
administrator,  seeing  clearly  what  is  needed,  and 
gaining  it  in  the  best  way  possible. 
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WILIiAKD,  Frances  Elizabeth,  author  and 
reformer,  was  boru  iu  Cliurchvillu,  near  Rochester, 
N.  Y.,  Sept.  28,  1839.  She  is  of  the  ninth  gener- 
ation in  descent  from  Maj.  Simon  AVillard,  founder 
and  for  forty  years  a  leading  resident  of  Concord, 
Mass.  He  was  a  Puritan  from  Kent,  in  England. 
Her  great-grandfather,  Rev.  Elijah  Willard,  fought 
in  the  revolution,  and  was  for  forty  years  pastor  at 
Dublin,  N.  H.  Her  father,  Josiah  F.  Willard,  and 
mother,  Mary  Thompson  Hill,  were  born  in  Caledo- 
nia county,  Vt.,  in  1805,  and  l)(.)th  removing  to  west- 
ern New  York  iu  1816,  were  married  in  1831.  They 
went  to  Oberlin,  O.,  to  attend  college  in  1840,  re- 
maining there  until  1846,  when  they  became  pio- 
neers in  Wisconsin,  ten  years  in  advance  of  railroads. 
Her  mother  was  for  eleven  years  a  teacher;  her  fa- 
ther was  engaged  in  farming  and  politics  in  Wiscon- 
sin, being  a  member  of  the  legislature  in  1849,  and 
for  several  years  president  of  the  state  agricultural 
society.  He  helped  to  found  the  free-soil  party,  and 
voted  for  John  C.  Fremont.  Mi.ss  Willard 's  early 
life  was  passed  almost  wholly  out  of  doors,  her  fond- 
ness for  riding,  iishing,  reading,  sketching  and 
climbing  trees  being  unusual,  and  her  wise  mother 
permitting  these  pursuits  which  laid  the  foundation 
for  life-long  health  of  body  and  mind.  At  fourteen 
she  first  attended  school,  Mr.  Hodge  of  Oberlin 
College,  a  Yale  graduate,  being  her  teacher.  At 
sixteen  she  received  a  prize  from  the  Illinois  Agricul- 
tural Society  for  an  essay  on  "Country  Homes." 
Later,  iu  18.i7,  she  went  to  Milwaukee  College  for 
Women,  founded  by  Catharine  Beecher,  and  iu  1859 
was  graduated  from  what  is 
now  the  Women's  College  of 
Northwestern  University,  at 
Evanston,  111.,  on  the  shore  of 
Lake  Michigan,  the  chief  .su- 
b\irb  of  Chicago.  Here  her 
home  has  been  .since  18.58.  She 
be.uan  teaching  iu  1861,  aud 
rose  to  be  dean  of  the  college, 
and  professor  of  esthetics  in 
her  alma  mater.  This  was  in 
1870-74.  Meanwhile  she  was 
preceptress  at  Lima,  N.  Y. 
(Genesee  Wesleyan  Seuiiuaiy), 
in  1866-67,  and  traveled  and 
studied  languages  and  history 
of  the  tine  arts  iu  Europe  and 
the  East  from  1868  to  1870, 
going  north  to  Helsingfors, 
east  to  Damascus  and  south  to  Nubia.  She  wrote, 
in  1863,  "  Nineteen  Beautiful  Years  " — a  story  of  her 
only  sister's  life.  It  has  been  iiublished  in  England, 
translated  into  French  and  Dani-sh,  and  a  new  edi- 
tion, with  jireface  by  .Tohu  G.  Whittier,  was  brought 
out  by  the  Women's  Temperance  Publication  Associa- 
tion in  Chicago.  "How  to  Win,"  preface  by  Rose 
Elizabeth  Cleveland,  was  published  in  1886;  ""  Wo- 
man in  the  Pulpit,"  introduction  by  Rev.  Dr. 
Talmage  and  Revs.  .Toseph  Parker  aud  Joseph 
Cook.  "Woman  and  Temperance,"  with  an  in 
troduction  by  Miss  Mary  A.  Lathbury;  "  Iliuts 
and  Helps  in  Temperance  Work  "  are  among  her 
books,  and  iu  1887  was  published  "  Glimp.ses  of 
Fifty  Years,"  her  autobiography  (700  pj),),  written 
by  request  of  the  National  Women's  Christian  Tem- 
perance Union  of  which  she  has  been  president  since 
1879.  This  book  is  introduced  by  Mrs.  Hannah  Whitall 
Smith,  of  London,  Eng.,  and  an  English  edition  is 
being  brought  out  by  Ladj^  Somerset,  president  of  the 
W.  C.  T.  U.  of  Great  Britain.  Fifty  thousand  copies 
are  in  circulation.  j\Ii.ss  Willard  seems  to  live  with 
pen  in  hand,  writing  chiefly  for  the  religious  and 
philanthropic  press,  and  largely  without  her  own 
name.  "  Harper's  Magazine  "  has  had  her  articles, 
the N.Y. "Independent,"  "Christian Union,"  "Chau- 


tauquan,"  "  Golden  Rule,"  "Woman's  Journal"  and 
N.  Y.  "  Witness,"  but  chiefly  "  The  Union  Signal," 
Chicago,  publi.shed  by  the  I^atioual  W.  C.  T.  U.,  a 
weekly  periodical,  conducted  wholly  by  women, 
and  the  literary  outgrowth  of  the  Women's  Tem- 
perance Crusade  of  1874.  This  publishing  house, 
all  of  whose  directors  and  editors  are  women,  sent 
out  125,000,000  pages  of  literature  in  1889.  Miss 
Willard  early  became  the  leader  of  the  new  move- 
ment of  the  modern  temperance  reform,  when  it 
had  reached  the  period  of  sober  second  thought,  that 
is,  of  organization  and  systematic  work,  and  for  six- 
teen years  she  has  traveled  almost  constantly  in  its 
interest  (having  resigned  her  position  in  the  North- 
western University  soon  after  the  crusade)  and  vis- 
ited every  town  in  the  United  States  having  10,000 
inhabitants,  and  most  of  those  having  5,000.  In 
1883  she  worked  aud  spoke  in  every  state  and  terri- 
tory of  the  republic.  Miss  Willard  spoke  once  a  day 
on  an  average  for  the  first  ten  years  of  her  temperance 
work,  aud  attemied  sometimes  twenty  state  conveu- 
tions  yearly.  She  has  made  eight  tripsto  the  southern 
states,  brought  together  the  women  of  the  two  sec- 
tions under  the  white  flag  of  the  W.  C.  T.  U.  with 
the  now  famous  motto,  ""For  God  and  Home  and 
Native  Land."  She  has  participated  in  almost  all 
the  prohibition  campaigns  for  constitutional 
amendments,  was  president  of  the  commission  that 
lilaced  the  memorial  portrait  of  Mrs.  Lucy  Webb 
Hayes  in  the  White  House;  also  of  the  committee 
that  as  an  act  of  fraternity  secured  the  porti-ait  of 
Jlrs.  President  Polk  for  the  White  House.  She  ed- 
ited the  Chicago  "Daily  Post "  from  1888  until  it 
was  merged  in  the  Chicago  "  News."  She  was  with 
Dwight  L.  ]VIoody  in  his  Boston  meetings  in  1877, 
and  spoke  iu  his  tabernacle  and  in  the  leading 
churches  of  Boston,  holding  meetings  daily  in  Park 
street  church.  Miss  Willard's  specialty  for  the  last 
sixteen  years  has  been  the  development  of  woman 
aud  temperance.  Tlie  society  of  which  she  is  pres- 
ident has  forty  national  superintendents  of  as  many 
distinct  lines  of  work,  classified  as  preventive,  ed- 
ucational, evangelistic,  social  and  legal,  total  absti- 
nence, national  prohibition,  political  prohibition, 
prohibition  through  woman's  ballot — these  are  all 
methods  to  which  she  is  devoted.  The  World's 
W.  C.  T.  U.  was  projected  by  her  and  she  is  its  presi- 
dent. It  is  now  organized  in  thirty-five  countries  as 
a  national  institution.  Its  great  petition  against  le- 
galizing the  sale  of  alcoholic  beverages  aud  opium 
is  being  signed  in  all  jiarts  of  the  world,  and  a  com- 
mission of  women  will  soon  convey  it  to  all  govern- 
ments. A  white  ribbon  is  the  badge  of  the  society, 
an4  it  observes  the  noontide  hour  for  special  prayer. 
The  White  Cross  and  White  Shield  is  Miss  Willard's 
special  de|)artnicnt  of  work.  On  this  subject  (the 
promotion  of  social  virtue)  she  has  lectured  in  every 
city  and  large  town  of  the  United  States  and  Can- 
ada, and  her  leaflets  "A  White  Life  for  Two," 
"The  White  Cross  Manual,"  etc.,  have  had  wide 
circulation.  She  has  for  years  favored  the  ]irohi- 
bition  party  as  the  nucleus  of  that  reform  iu  politics 
which  will  bring  the  best  elements  of  the  nation  to 
bear  upon  its  social  problems.  She  is  an  earnest  ad- 
vocate of  the  labor  movement,  and  her  leaflet  on 
"The  Coming  Brotherhood"  predicts  the  time 
when,  not  b_y  strikes  aud  violence,  but  through  the 
peaceful  methods  of  ])ublic  education  and  the  bal- 
lot box,  the  ditHculties  between  capital  and  labor 
will  be  adjusted.  She  is  a  Methodist,  aud  was,  with 
other  ladies,  elected  to  the  geueral  conference  of 
her  denomination  in  1888,  but  they  were  all  thrown 
out  on  a  technicality.  3Iiss  Willard  is  president  of 
the  National  Council  of  Women,  organized  at 
Washington,  D.  C,  in  1888,  and  designed  to  feder- 
ate all  national  women's  societies  for  considtation, 
and  for  such  works  as  may  be  agreed  upon.      The 
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National  W.  C.  T.  U.  is  the  largest  society  ever 
organized,  officered  and  controlled  wholly  by  wom- 
en, numbering  300,000  members,  with  a  following 
of  half  a  million.  Its  publishing  house,  National 
Temperance  Hospital,  and  "Woman's  Temperance 
Temple  (the  latter  now  being  erected  in  Chicago,  111., 
and  intended  to  cost  over  ,$1,000,000)  represent  tlie 
high-water  mark  of  what  woman's  work  has 
achieved.  Its  10,000  local  societies,  scientilic  in- 
struction in  the  laws  of  temperance  in  nearly  all  the 
states;  laws  for  the  better  protection  of  women; 
industrial  homes  for  girls;  homes  for  fallen  wom- 
en ;  and  a  score  of  other  helpful  enactments  and 
enterprises,  illustrate  applied  Christianity  as  hardly 
any  other  single  object-lesson  iu  this  country  has 
yet  done. 

FRANCIS,  David  Rowland,  governor  of 
Missouri,  was  born  in  Madison  coimty,  near  Rich- 
mond, Ky.,  Oct.  1,  1850.  Going  to  Missouri  as 
a  youth,  he  entered  Washington  University,  St. 
Louis,  at  the  age  of  sixteen,  and  was  graduated  in 
the  class  of  1870.  He  was  em- 
ployed shortly  thereafter  as  a 
shipping  clerk  by  the  whole- 
sale grocery  house  of  Shryock 
&  Rowland — Mr.  Rowland  be- 
ing his  uncle — and  was  ad- 
vanced to  a  partnei'ship  in  the 
house  in  a  few  years.  In  1877, 
having  in  the  meantime  mar 
ried  a  daughter  of  a  leading 
banker  in  St.  Louis,  a  woman 
of  rare  beauty  and  culture,  he 
opened  a  conunission-house  on 
his  own  account,  and  in  his 
own  name.  His  business  ven- 
ture was  successful  fiom  the 
beginning,  owing  to  his  abil- 
ity, energy  and  industry,  and 
he  soon  came  to  be  recog- 
nized as  one  of  tlie  leading 
business  men  of  the  city.  He 
took  a  conspicuous  part  iu  public  demonstrations 
on  "change,"  and  was  elected  first,  director,  then 
vice-president,  and,  finally,  president  of  the  Ex- 
change. He  had,  as  chairman  of  the  transportation 
committee  of  that  body,  given  a  great  deal  of  atten 
tion  to  the  question  of  freight  rates,  from  inequali- 
ties in  which  St.  Louis  was  considered  by  its  mer- 
chants to  be  suffering  at  the  time.  As  president  of 
the  Exchange  he  finuid  a  fine  field  for  the  exercise 
of  his  abilities  as  a  speaker,  an  organizer  and  a  man 
of  fertile  resource  and  intelligent  action.  His  admin 
istratiou  brought  him  to  the  front  in  municipal  af 
fairs.  After  his  selection  as  a  delegate  to  the  national 
democratic  convention  of  1884 — his  first  recognition 
in  a  political  way — he  was  made,  in  the  spring  of 
1885  by  the  democratic  city  convention,  a  candidate 
for  the  mayoralty.  He  defeated  the  republican  can- 
didate, who  was  mayor  at  the  time,  and  proceeded, 
upon  his  inauguration,  to  administer  the  affairs  of 
the  city  with  the  intelligence  and  close  business 
methods  wliich  had  gained  for  him  siich  prominence 
in  mercantile  circles.  He  gave  St.  Louis  a  clean, 
honest,  capable  city  government,  and  thereby  gained 
such  repute,  not  only  in  the  city,  but  through- 
out the  state,  that  in  August,  1888,  the  democratic 
party,  in  convention  assembled,  nominated  him  unan- 
imously for  the  office  of  governor.  He  was  elected 
governor  in  November  following,  and  was  inaugu- 
rated at  Jefferson  City  Jan.  14,  1889,  thus  becoming 
the  youngest  governor  in  the  United  States.  His 
administration  of  the  affairs  of  the  state  wa^s  highly 
successful,  being  marked  by  the  inauguration  of  a 
number  of  refoi-ms.  Mr.  Francis  is  affable  in  man- 
ner, ready  in  speech  and  quick  in  action.  He  has  an 
agreeable  presence  and  is  very  popular  among  the 


people  of  the  state.  He  looks  personally  after  the 
welfare  of  distinguished  visitors  to  Missouri,  and 
makes  it  a  point  to  acquaint  the  people  of  the  coun- 
try with  the  resources  and  fertility  of  the  state  when- 
ever he  sees  an  opportunity  to  do  so.  While  mayor 
of  St.  Louis,  acting  on  the  knowledge  gained  during 
his  official  connection  with  the  Merchants'  Exchange, 
Mr.  Francis  associated  with  himself  a  number  of 
prominent  and  influential  merchants,  and  secured 
from  congress  a  franchise  for  the  erection  of  a 
bridge  across  the  Mis.sissippi  river  at  St.  Louis.  This 
bridge  was  built  with  capital  raised  by  these  gentle- 
men, and  is  now  being  operated  by  a  number  of  rail- 
roads that  had  not  been  able  to  obtain  entrance  to  St. 
Louis  on  advantageous  terms  before  this  time. 

DUCHESNE,  Leon  Chesnier,  journalist,  was 
born  iu  Caldwell  parish.  La.,  Feb.  7,  1840.  His 
grandfather,  Fran9ois  Xavier  Alexander  Chesnier 
Duchesne,  had  two  brothers,  Alexander  Chesnier 
and  Romain  Chesnier.  Alexander  was  a  baron 
and  a  colonel  in  the 
French  army,  com- 
manded as  general  at 
one  time  during  the 
revolution,  and  was 
at  the  battle  of  Water- 
loo. Romain  was  a 
proprietor,  aud  to  him 
descended  the  ancient 
domain  of  his  fath- 
er, Stani-slas  Xavier 
Chesnier  Duchesne, 
a  wealthy  and  dis- 
tinguished advocate 
of  the  seventeenth 
century,  who  was  de- 
spoiled of  nearly  all 
his  wealth  by  tlie  rev- 
olution, and  so  left 
his  sons  only  300,000 
francs  to  be  divid- 
ed   equally  between 

them.  Leon's  grandfather,  Franc^ois  Xavier  Chesnier 
Duchesne,  aide-de-camp  to  the  celebrated  general, 
Charette  (the  Vendean  chief  and  leader  of  the  Bour- 
bon cause  in  the  war  of  La  Vendee  against  the  repub- 
lic), for  aud  in  consideration  of  his  services  to  the  royal 
cause,  received  the  grade  of  colonel  of  infantry,  and 
a  decoration  (the  cross  of  St.  Louis).  He  died  in 
1824,  at  the  age  of  sixty  years,  leaving  four  children, 
three  sous  and  one  daughter,  Caniille,  Leon,  Alexan- 
der, aud  Leonide.  Camille  was  a  professor  of  mathe- 
matics in  some  institution  of  learning  iu  France. 
Leon  was  at  the  taking  of  Algiers  by  the  French  in 
1830,  since  which  time  he  has  been  iu  the  govern- 
ment service  as  tax  collector.  Ambroise  Alexander 
Chesnier,  Leon's  father,  was  born  in  1813,  at  Sainte 
Departement  de  la  Charieut  Inferieur,  France,  and 
was  educated  at  Paris;  served  iu  the  French  and 
English  merchant  navy  seven  years,  visiting  the 
greater  part  of  the  world.  He  landed  in  New  Orleans, 
La.,  in  1835,  and  a  short  time  thereafter  settled  in 
Caldwell  parish.  La.,  was  married  four  times,  and 
had  fifteen  cliildreu.  He  was  a  farmer  and  mer- 
chant by  occupation,  and  held  a  captain's  commis- 
sion of  militia  under  Gov.  Johnson.  He  died  iu 
May,  1872,  an  honest  and  exemplary  citizen,  who 
never  violated  his  oath  of  allegiance  to  the  constitu- 
tion of  the  United  States  during  the  civil  war. 
Leon's  mother  comes  of  an  old  family  of  the  early 
settlers  of  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  by  the  name  of  Roy  or 
Roe,  many  of  whom  are  now  living  in  that  city. 
The  subject  of  this  sketch  was  the  offspring  of  his 
father's  second  marriage.  He  was  raised  on  a  farm, 
and  received  .such  a  common-school  education  as  the 
county  afforded  at  the  time.     In  September,  1862, 
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he  enlisted  in  the  Confederate  service,  against  his  in- 
clination, with  the  understanding  that  he  was  not  to 
go  out  of  the  state.  Aug.  24,  1863,  after  the  fall  of 
Vicksburg,  Port  Hudson  and  the  invasion  of  the 
Mississippi  by  the  Federal  forces,  he  surrendered 
at  Natchez,  Miss.,  whence  he  went  North,  and  re- 
mained until  nearly  the  end  of  the  war.  After  the  war 
he  served  as  mercantile  clerk;  engaged  in  business  for 
himself;  took  an  active  part  in  the  reconstruction  of 
Mississipiji  in  1868-69;  was  appointed  registrar  of 
voters  for  his  county  under  the  reconstruction  acts  of 
congress,  and  a  member  of  the  public  school  board 
directory  for  Adams  county,  after  the  readmission  of 
the  state  to  the  Union,  and  the  reorganization  of 
the  state  government,  which  position  lie  held  until 
the  board  was  legislated  out  of  power,  and  abolished. 
In  1874  he  was  nominated  county  assessor  by  a  re- 
publican convention,  and  elected  by  over  1,000 
majority,  receiving  a  large  white  vote,  but  on  being 
renomiijated  in  1876,  was  defeated  by  ninety-six 
votes.  In  1886  he  established,  as  a  tri-weekly  paper, 
the  Natchez  "Banner,"  which  he  has  .sold  out  since. 
He  is  now  proprietor  and  publisher  of  the  Natchez 
' '  Republican,  "and  publisher  of  the  ' '  Baptist  Signal- 
Messenger.  "  He  was  nominated  for  the  olst  congress 
by  the  republicans  of  the  sixth  Mississippi  district,  and 
received  4,500  votes,  2,500  of  which  were  from  his 
own  county,  the  largest  republican  vote  cast  in  the 
county  since  the  days  of  reconstruction.  Mr.  Du- 
chesne is  married,  and  has  six  living  children,  four 
girls  and  two  boys. 

ADIiER,  Felix,  reformer,  was  born  at  Alzey, 
Germany,  Aug.  13,  1851,  and  came  to  New  York  in 
1857.  He  was  graduated  from  Columbia  College  in 
1870,  and  took  the  degree  of  Ph.D.  at  Heidelberg  in 
1873.  After  occupying  the  chair  of  Hebrew  and 
oriental  literature  at  Cornell  University  for  three 
years,  he  retired  and  began  tlie 
work  of  organizing  a  religious  so 
ciety  which  should  be  free  from 
any  theological  or  dogmatic  bias. 
His  efforts  resulted  in  the  formation 
of  the  Society  for  Ethical  Culture 
in  1876  with  the  motto  "  Deed,  not 
Creed."  Sister  societies  have  since 
been  formed  in  Chicago,  Philadel 
phia,  St.  Louis,  and  London.  A  sin- 
cere desire  to  aid  in  the  work  of 
moral  regeneration  is  the  only  re- 
quirement necessary  for  admission. 
The  aims  of  the  Ethical  movement, 
are  defined  as  being:  1.  "  To  teach 
the  supremacy  of  the  moral  ends 
above  all  human  ends  and  inter- 
(-y^^  ests"   2.  "  To  teach  that  the  moral 
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not  contingent  on  the  truth  of  relig- 
ious beliefs,  or  of  philosophical  theories."  3.  "To ad- 
vance the  science  and  art  of  right  living."  While  the 
society  as  an  organization  confines  its  attention  to  the 
moral  life,  and  does  not  take  sides  for  or  against  re 
ligious  doctrines,  the  members  are  free  to  express 
whatever  religious  beliefs  best  satisfy  them.  Closely 
allied  with  the  religious  work  of  the  society  are  its 
charitable  enterprises,  which  were,  in  their  inception, 
the  pioneers  of  their  kind,  and  have  since  multiplied 
In  many  parts  of  the  country.  Such  was  the  free 
kindergarten,  founded  in  1876,  the  first  free  kinder 
garten  in  the  United  States.  In  the  same  year  Mr. 
Adler  also  organized  the  first  free  kindergarten  west 
of  the  Kocky  Mountains — in  the  city  of  San  Fran 
Cisco,  which  had  a  large  and  generous  growth,  and 
started  a  new  educational  and  philanthropic  move 
ment  on  the  Pacific  coast.  District  mu'siug  to  sup 
plement  disjien.sary  work  among  the  tenementliouse 
poor,  and  the  regular  employment  of  trained  nurses 
for  this  office,  is  a  part  of  the  society's  work,  whicii 


was  begun  in  1878.  Among  other  enterprises  which 
have  been  the  outcome  of  Mr.  Adler's  agitation  iu 
New  York,  may  be  mentioned  the  Tenement  House 
Building  Co.,  differing  from  other  companies  of  the 
kind,  iu  that  it  ai)plies  a  part  of  the  income  as  an  in- 
surance fund  for  the  tenants,  and  has  a  well-ap- 
pointed kindergarten  for  the  children  of  tenants;  also 
the  free  Sunday  concerts  for  working  people  in 
Cooper  Union,  where  the  best  classical  music  is  ren- 
dered. Mr.  Adler's  mo.st  important  undertaking, 
through  the  society,  has  been  the  attempt  to  reform 
educational  methods,  primarily  for  the  benefit  of  the 
working  classes.  To  this  end  the  Workingman's 
School  was  found_ed,  and  now,  after  an  existence  of 
ten  years,  may  be'  considered  a  most  successful  ex- 
periment in  the  direction  of  school  reform.  This 
school,  accommodating  400  children  whose  parents 
are  unable  to  pay  tuition,  aims  to  be  a  model  school 
for  general  education,  as  well  as  for  special  technical 
training.  The  employment  of  the  kindergailen  meth- 
od in  higher  stages  of  instruction  is  the  distinctive 
feature  of  the  training.  A  corps  of  twenty-two  teach- 
ers is  emploj-ed,  each  one  a  specialist  and  an  enthu- 
siast in  his  subject.  No  text-books  are  used  in  the 
class-room  by  either  teacher  or  pupil.  The  teacher, 
possessing  an  exhaustive  knowledge  of  his  subject, 
gains  by  the  Socratic  method  every  fact  possessed  by 
the  child.  Everything  is  presented  to  the  eve  of  the 
pupil.  Should  the  lesson  in  natuial  liistory  be  on  the 
elephant,  the  cla.ss  is  taken  to  C^entral  Park.  There 
the  pupil's  eyes  observe,  and  his  ears  listen,  as  his 
teacher  calls  attention  to  point  after  point.  Excur- 
sions to  places  where  manufacturing  is  carried  on  are 
also  often  made.  Physical  culture,  inchiding  dan- 
cing, is  taught;  visits  are  made  to  the  Jletroiiolitan 
Museum,  in  connection  with  lectures  on  art,  and  at- 
tendance at  the  opera  of  forty  of  these  children  at  a 
time  is  not  unusual.  Those  above  tlie  age  of  seven 
are  taught  the  use  of  tools.  3Iiud  and  hand  are  thus 
harmoniously  developed,  and  the  art  sense  carefully 
stimulated. 

GOULD,  Thomas  R. ,  sculptor,  was  born  in 
Boston,  ilass..  in  1818.  Together  with  his  brother, 
he  carried  on  a  large  and  successful  dry -goods  busi- 
ness in  his  native  city,  and  up  to  his  thirtieth  year 
art  was  for  the  most  part  a  pastime.  The  only  ar- 
tistic instruction  he  received  was  given  him  by  Seth 
Cheney,  an  engraver  and  crayonist,  and  one  of  the 
first  American  artists  to  achieve  a  real  success  in 
black  and  white,  his  works  being  still  sought  by  col- 
lectors. In  Mr.  Cheney's  studio  Mr.  Gould  did  his 
first  modeling,  in  1851.  When,  in  1863,  he  exhibited 
the  two  colossal  heads,  "Christ"  and  "Satan,"  at 
the  Boston  Athcna'um,  it  was  generally  recognized 
that  a  powerful  and  truly  creative  imagination  was 
at  work.  In  1868  Mr.  Gould  went  to  It'jily,  and  set- 
tled in  Florence,  devoting  himself  entirely  to  art. 
To  the  centennial  celebration  of  the  battle  of  Lex- 
ington, in  1875,  he  sent  a  portrait-statue  of  John 
Hancock,  which  was  .set  up  in  the  town-hall  of  Lex- 
ington, and  at  the  World's  Expo.sitiou  in  Philadel- 
pliia,  1876,  he  exhibited  the  famous  statue,  "The 
West  Wind."  This  statue  was  finished  iu  1874,  and 
iiumediately  caused  an  animated  controversy,  on  the 
ground  that  it  was  partially  a  copy  of  Canova's 
"Hebe."  This  the  artist  absolutely  denied,  and  the 
closer  and  more  penetrating  the  examination  became, 
the  more  plainly  it  appeared  that  the  accusation  was 
completely  baseless.  During  a  visit  to  Boston  in 
1878,  Jlr.  Gould  exliiliited  a  very  characteristic  alto- 
relievo,  "The  Ghost  in  Hamlet,"  and  modeled  two 
other alti-relievi,  "Steam "and  "Electricity," which 
arc  now  in  the  vestibule  of  the  Boston  Herald  build- 
ing. Among  his  other  statues  are  "Cleopatra," 
"Timou  of  Athens."  and  "Ariel,"  and  among  his 
portrait-bu.sts  is  Eiuerson,  in  the  Harvard  Universitv 
library.     He  died  in  Florence,  Italy,  Nov.  26,  ]8!-l. 
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DAVENPORT,  John,  clergyman,  and  pro- 
jector iif  a  Cdllcuc  at  New  Haven,  was  born  iu  Cov- 
entry, Eng.,  in  1597.  He  was  tlie  leader  of  the  com- 
pany of  Englishmen  who  were  the  first  settlers  of  the 
colony  of  New  Haven,  in  1638,  and  the  pioneer  to 
whose  early  labors  is  due  the  subsequent  foundation 
of  Yale  College  iu  1700.  Having  been  educated  at 
Oxford,  he  began  in  1616,  when  nineteen  years  of 
age,  to  preach  in  London  as  curate  of  St.  Lawrence 
Jewry,  and  in  1024  became  vicar  of  St.  Stephen '.s, 
Coleman  street.  In  consequence  of 
his  Puritan  sympathies,  he  was  re- 
garded with  suspicion  by  Land  when 
he  became  bishop  of  London.  Dav- 
enport still  further  e.vcited  the  dis- 
pleasure of  this  prelate  by  his  activ- 
itj'  in  the  coimsels  of  a  sort  of  home 
missionary  society,  which  was  form- 
ed for  the  purpose  of  buying  the 
rights  of  patronage  lo  eliurch  l)ene- 
fices,  in  order  that  their  privileges 
might  be  employed  in  establishing 
lectureships  in  those  parishes  where 
Puritans  could  not  get  control  of  the 
presentation  to  the  vicarage.  In  1633, 
Laud  having  become  arcn-bishop  of 
Canterbury,  Davenport  fled  iu  dis- 
guise to  Holland,  where  he  was  en- 
gaged to  assist  Paget  in  the  English 
church  at  Amsterdam.  DifEeriug 
from  him  on  the  subject  of  administering  baptism  to 
the  children  of  parents  not  members  of  the  churcli, 
he  was  obliged  to  leave.  Before  quitting  England, 
Davenport  had  been  an  early  patron  of  the  Massa- 
chusetts colony,  and  a  friend  of  .John  Cotton,  by 
whose  arguments  he  had  been  induced  to  become  a 
Non-conformist.  It  is  probable  that  while  residing 
in  Holland  he  formed  the  conception  of  estab- 
lishing a  colony  in  New  England.  Returning  to 
England  in  1636,  he  induced  a  number  of  merchants 
among  his  former  parishioners  to  carry  out  his 
ideas.  Others  joined  them,  and  they  left  England 
in  1637,  reached  Boston  June  26th,  and  remained 
there  nine  months,  while  engaged  in  selecting  a  site 
for  the  proposed  colony.  During  his  stay  in  Boston, 
Davenport  was  invited  to  be  a  member  of  an  im- 
portant ecclesiastical  .synod,  to  take  into  consideration 
the  case  of  Mrs.  Ann  Hutchinson,  and  he  was  associ 
ated  with  the  committee  which  had  been  appointed  to 
establish  the  college  afterward  known  as  Harvard. 
In  April,  1638,  the  colony  reached  Quinnipiac,  to 
which  they  gave  the  nameKew  Haven.  Davenport's 
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special  idea  was  to  found  a  self-supporting  common 
wealth,  which  should  be  entirely  independent  of 
England,  in  which  "the  common  welfare  of  all" 
was  to  be  secured  by  jilacins  all  civil  jiower  in  the 
hands  of  men  whose  Chi'istian  character  was  ccrtitied 
by  their  being  members  of  the  chuich  which  they  had 
established.  !Membershii)  in  the  chuich  was  to  be  es- 
sential to  the  exercise  of  civil  power,  though  not  to  the 
enjoyment  of  civil  rights  and  privileges.  Davenport's 
statesmanship  was  particularly  shown  in  his  judicial 
eoile.  If  the  laws  of  England  were  adopted,  it  was 
feared  that  the  colony  might  be  subjected  to  the 
government  of  Enghmd,  from  which  they  had  fled. 
There  was  no  time  to  make  a  new  code.  Accord- 
ingly it  was  agreed,  that  until  they  could  fiame  a 
code  branching  out  into  particulars,  the  law  in  all 
the  courts  of  their  jurisdiction  should  be  the  laws  of 
Moses,  as  found  in  the  Old  Testament,  excluding 
whatever  is  typical,  local,  ceremonial,  or  having  ref- 
erence to  the  Cauaanites,  and  that  these  laws  should 
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be  administered  by  magistrates  whom  the  people 
elected  yearly.  This  was  a  system  of  laws  which 
was  in  every  man's  hand,  and  which  every  man  read 
daily  in  his  family.  In  1656  the  more  formal  code, 
which  they  had  contemi)lated  from  the  first,  was 
adopted.  As  a  safeguard  for  the  proper  mainte- 
nance of  their  government,  Davenjiort  ilevi-sed  a  .sys- 
tem of  education  without  a  parallel  at  that  time  iu 
any  part  of  the  world.     It  contemplated  an  English 
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school  for  all.  a  Latin  school  for  such  as  desired  it, 
a  public  library,  and  a  college  in  which  youth  might 
he  fitted  for  public  service  in  cluu'ch  and  common- 
wealth. From  the  first,  the  idea  that  New  Haven 
was  to  be  a  college  town  was  never  lost  siglit  of;  but 
the  establishment  of  the  college  was  deferred  in  con- 
sequence of  a  remonstrance  from  Boston,  to  tlie  ef- 
fect that  a  second  college  in  New  England  would  en- 
danger Harvard.  In  1660,  however,  encouraged  by 
a  bequest  in  the  will  of  Gov.  Plopkins,  the  college 
that  was  to  crown  Davenport's  .system  was  founded. 
The  Hopkins  College,  though  declared  to  have  been 
"already  founded  and  begun,"  never  rose,  in  fact, 
above  the  grade  of  a  grammar  school,  but  as  such 
has  continued  without  interruption  to  this  day.  For 
forty  years  it  kept  alive  among  the  people  of  "the  col- 
ony the  idea  of  Davenport  that  New  Haven  was  to 
be  a  college  town.  How  highly  Davenpoit  was  es- 
teemed in  England  appears  from  the  fact  that  in  the 
tirst  years  of  the  great  revolution  in  the  mother- 
country,  several  members  of  both  bouses  of  parlia- 
ment invited  him  to  return,  Avith  .lohn  Cotton,  of 
Boston,  and  Thomas  Hooker,  of  Hartford,  to  assist 
in  tlie  settlement  of  some  of  the  imijortant  questions 
with  regard  to  which  there  was  a  divi.sion  of  opinion. 
But  none  of  these  men  could  be  spared  from  New 
England.  In  1604  Davenport  gave  protection  and 
offered  an  asyliun  to  the  regicides,  Edward  Whalley 


and  William  Goffe.  At  this  time,  the  separate  exist- 
ence of  the  colony  was  threatened.  Gov.  Winthroji, 
of  Connecticut,  who  had  been  sent  to  England  to 
obtain  a  charter  for  that  colony,  had  succeeded, 
while  there,  in  prevailing  upon  Clinrles  II.  to  grant 
a  royal  charter,  and  this  charter  included  the  terri- 
tory of  the  colony  of  New  Haven.  After  a  struggle 
of  two  or  tliree  years.  New  Haven  was  forced  to 
yield,  and  to  the  great  mortification  and  grief  of  the 
people,  was  absorlied  by  the  Connecticut  colony,  in 
June,  166.').  For  some  years  New  England  had  been 
agitated  by  a  controversy  on  the  (juestion  wliether 
the  childi'cn  of  those  who  were  not  church  members 
should  be  baptized.  John  Wilson,  minister  of  the 
First  church  in  Boston,  wlio  bad  been  a  leader  among 
those  who  were  opposed  to  the  practice,  was  removed 
by  death  in  1067,  and  Davenport  seemed  the  most 
suitable  man  to  be  called  to  his  place.  He  was 
accordingly  cliosen  to  succeed  him.  The  people  of 
New  Haven  were  very  reluctant  to  give  their  con- 
sent; but  as  he  himself  felt,  although  he  was  an  old 
man,  that  it  was  his  duty  to  accept,  the  separation 
took  place.  His  appearance  on  the  scene  of  conflict 
stirred  the  flames  of  controversy  anew.  The  result 
of  the  division  of  opinion  in  the  First  church  of 
Boston  led  to  the  formation  of  what  is  now  the  Old 


South  church.  Davenjiort  survived  only  until  March 
11,  1670,  and  died  in  his  seventy-third  j'ear.  His 
tomb  is  in  the  burying-groun<l  of  King's  Chapel. 

PIERPONT,  James,  clergyman,  and  one  of 
the  founders  of  Yale  College,  was  born  in  ^lassa- 
cluLsetts  in  1661.  After  graduating  from  Harvard  in 
1679,  he  became,  in  July,  1685,  pastor  of  the  churih 
which  had  been  founded  by  John  Davenpoi-t,  and 
foinid  himself  among  a  people  in  whose  minds  the 
Hopkins  School  had  kept  alive  the  tradition  that  a 
college  was  to  be  established  in 
New  Haven.  He  married  the 
granddaughter  of  John  Daven- 
port, and  became  the  heir  of  the 
hopes  and  plans  of  the  family. 
A  period  of  prosperity  had  suc- 
ceeded the  treaty  of  Kyswick  in 
1697,  and  in  concert  with  An- 
diew  and  Russell,  his  ecclesias- 
tical neighbors,  who  had  been 
his  associates  at  Harvard,  it  was 
determined  to  make  another  ef- 
fort to  establi.sli  a  college.  It  bad 
been  early  realized  that  New 
Haven  alone  was  not  strong 
enough  to  dothis.and  it  had  been 
suggested,  even  in  1652,  that  co- 
operation should  be  sought  from 
Connecticut;  but  New  Haven 
was  jealous  politically  of  that 
colony  for  having  secured  its  annexation,  contrary 
to  its  own  wishes.  There  was  also  an  ecclesiasti- 
cal difference.  Connecticut  was  solicitous  to  in- 
troduce a  sti'onger  church  system,  and  desired  an 
ecclesiastical  establishment.  New  Haven  feared 
that  the  churches  woidd  thus  be  subjected  to  the 
civil  power,  and  that  religion  would  be  .secidarized. 
The  ojieratiiin  of  tbe  ■■half-waj-  covenant  "  was  do- 
ing away  with  the  antithesis  between  the  church  and 
the  world.  The  necessity  of  an  area  for  the  college 
larger  than  New  Haven  led  the  promoters  of  the 
jilan  to  ask  the  co-operatioii  of  Connecticut.  There 
the  plan  was  favored  jiartlj'  as  a  means  of  helping- 
forward  a  new  ecclesiastical  constitution  for  the 
colony,  and  this  difference  in  the  views  of  the  New 
Haven  and  Connecticut  fomiders  explains  nuich  of 
the  dissen.sion  in  tbe  early  history  of  the  college,  and 
nuich  of  the  phraseology  in  the  historical  sketch  of 
the  college  by  President  Clap,  who  was  in  sympa- 
thy with  the  views  of  the  Connecticut  party.  The 
college  was  at  length  foimded  in  1700.  The  school 
was  located  provisionally  at  Saybi-ook,  as  a  compro- 
mise between  New  Haven  and  Connecticut.  3Ir. 
Pierpont,  to  the  end  of  his  life,  was  the  principal 
person  in  the  direction  of  the  institution.  He  con- 
ducted the  correspondence  relating  to  its  affairs, 
and  an  unconfirmed  assertion  of  S.  E.  Dwight  credits 
him  with  giving  instruction  in  the  school.  At  the 
suggestion  of  Jeremiah  Dununer  be  solicited  aid  from 
Elihu  Yale,  whose  first  gift  of  books  arrived  about 
the  time  of  Pierpont's  death.  He  was  the  reputed 
author  of  the  celebrated  "  Saybrook  Platform," 
adopted  in  1708.  He  published" a  single  sermon  in 
1713,  and  died  at  New  Haven  Nov.  14^1714.  One  of 
his  daughters  became  the  wife  of  Jonatban  Edwards: 
among  his  numerous  descendants  were  two  eminent 
great-grandsons — Rev.  John  Pierpont,  the  poet,  and 
Edwai-ds  Pierrepont. 

DUMMER,  Jeremiah,  colonial  agent,  born  in 
Boston  about  1079,  was  a  y(mnger  brother  of  Lieut. - 
Gov.  Wm.  Dummer.  He"w  as  graduated  from  Har- 
vard in  1699,  went  to  Utrecht"  for  further  studies; 
and  then  put  forth  certain  Latin  dfssertations  on 
theological  and.  philosophical  topics,  and  took  a 
doctor's  degree.  Changing  bis  original  plan,  which 
had  pointed  toward  the  mini.stry,  in  1710  he  became 
agent  at  London  for  the  province  of  Massachusetts, 
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and  held  tlip  post  until  1721.  He  was  a  scholarly 
and  tiKiiiiihlful  man,  and  showed  much  activity  and 
feeling'  in  piiieurinn-  gifts  for  the  nascent  college  at 
Saylii-odk.  The  tirst  suggestion  of  Gov.  Yale's  future 
benefactions  is  found  in  a  letter  from  Dnmmer,  May 
23,  1711,  to  Rev.  James  PierponI,  of  New  Haven, 
the  chief  jn-omoter  of  the  enterprise,  in  which  he 
speaks  oi  Yale's  intention  to  import  an  heir  from  the 
province,  "and  to  bestow  a  charity  upon  some 
college  in  O.vford,"  and  adds,  "I  think  he  should 
much  rather  do  it  to  your  college,  seeing  he  is  a 
New  England,  and  I  think  a  Connecticut  man. 
If,  llierefore,  when  his  kinsman  come  on,  you  will 
write  him  a  proper  letter  on  that  subject,  I  will  take 
care  to  press  it  home."  He  kept  his  word,  and  in 
1714-15,  chiefly  in  consequence  of  his  efforts,  nearly 
1,000  books  were  sent  to  the  college  library.  Among 
the  donors  were  Yale,  Bentley,  Calamy,  Whiston, 
Matthew  Henry,  Sir  R.  Steele,  Sir  I.  New"ton,  and  Sir 
K.  Blackmore.  He  was  further  instrumental  in 
obtaining  viov.  Y'ale's  donations  of  1718.  In  1712 
he  published  a  "  Letter  to  a  Noble  Lord  Concerning 
the  E.xpedition  to  Canada,"  setting  forth  the  efforts 
made  by  his  province  for  its  conquest,  controverting 
the  claim  of  Sir  Hovenden  Walker  that. the  cause  of 
this  failure  of  the  e.xpedition  against  ('anada  was 
due  to  the  lack  of  cooperation  on  the  jiart  of  the 
colonics.  In  his  late  years  he  fell  into  disrepute  at 
home,  and  was  accused  of  imliibing  the  views  and 
imitating  the  practices  of  Lord  Bolingbroke,  who 
employed  liim  in  diplomatic  affairs,  and  amused  him 
with  inomises  which  were  not  fultilled.  However 
far  he  might  depart  from  the  Puritan  opinions,  he 
never  forgot  his  coimtrj'.  In  1728  he  printed  a 
vigorous  "Defense  of  the  New  Englanil  Charters," 
opposing  the  plan  of  imiting  tlie  colonics  imder  a 
viceroy.  This  tract,  which  was  reprinted  in  176G, 
was  considered  a  marvel  of  style  for  a  colonist.  He 
never  returned  to  America,  but  died  at  Plaistow, 
Jlav  lil,  17:!'.t. 

SALTONSTALL,  Gurdon,  colonial  governor 
of  Connecticut,  was  born  at  Haverhill,  Ma.ss.,  March 
27,  IGtUi.  He  was  graduated  from  Harvard  in  1084, 
and  ordained  in  New  London  in  1001.  In  1707  the 
governor  of  Connecticut,  Fitz  .John 
Winthrop,  having  died  while  in 
ortice,  it  was  found  that  for  a  long 
time  his  illness  had  incapacitated 
him  for  Inisiness,  and  he  had  in- 
trusted all  his  otlicial  correspond- 
ence to  Mr.  Salton.stall.  There  were 
many  coin]>licati'd  questions  which 
required  immediate  attention,  and 
he  was  tlie  only  person  who  under- 
stood them.  In  particidar,  letters 
were  received  from  the  colony's 
agent  at  London,  asking  for  fresh 
advice  on  a  matter  of  much  import- 
ance. Mr.  Saltonstall  had  conduct- 
ed the  whole  correspondence  on  the 
subject, and  had  drawn  up  all  the  in- 
structions in  regard  to  it.  It  was  just- 
ly thought  neces.sary  that  the  further 
conduct  of  the  case  should  be  left 
in  his  hands.  He  was  accordingly 
elected  by  the  assistants  to  fill  the 
unexpired  term  of  Gov.  Winthrop,  and  was  after- 
ward annually  elected  governor  for  over  sixteen 
years — a  longer  term  than  any  other  person,  before 
or  since.  He  had  been  strongly  in  favor  of  an 
ecclesiastical  constitution  for  the  colony,  and  under 
his  influence  an  order  was  issued  at  once  for  the 
meeting  of  a  synod  at  Saybrook  in  1707,  to  which 
the  matter  should  be  intru.sted.  The  "Saybrook 
platform"  which  was  drawn  up  bv  this  synod  was 
accepted  as  the  ecclesiastical  constitution  of  the 
colony.     The  New  Haven  divines,  who  were  opposed 


to  anything  which  woidd  affect  the  liberty  of  the 
churches,  at  once  put  on  record  a  statement  of  the 
way  that  they  should  interpret  it,  in  conformity 
with  their  own  views.  After  the  death  of  Hector 
Pierson  in  1708,  and  of  Mr.  Pierpont  in  1714,  it 
began  to  be  seen  that  the  college  was  worth  some- 
thing to  the  town  where  it  was  located,  and  that  it 
was  a  prize  to  be  coveted.  There  ensued  a  lively 
contest  on  the  question  where  the  institution,  still  in 
the  weakness  of  infancy,  should  have  its  permanent 
abode.  Saybrook  desired  to  retain  it,  but  Hartford 
was  the  principal  claimant.  The  pretensions  of 
Hartford  were  supported  by  the  lower  hou.se  in  the 
legislature.  Even  after  the  trustees,  in  1716,  had 
voted  that  the  site  of  the  college  should  be  in  New 
Haven,  the  contest  was  not  given  up.  W^etherstield 
was  the  town  in  which  some  wotdd  place  it,  and 
Middletown  entered  the  lists  as  another  cimipetitor. 
But  Salton.stall  cast  his  influence  on  the  .side  of  New 
Haven,  maintaining  that  the  trustees  had  the  right 
to  decide  the  point,  and  that  their  action  was  reg- 
ular and  valid.  The  upper  hou.se  followed  his 
opinion,  and  the  lower  hou.se  finally  yielded.  In 
1718,  a  memorable  commencement  was  held  in  New 
Haven,  the  occasion  borrowing  no  small  part  of  its 
eclat  from  the  august  presence  of  the  governor,  who 
had  erected  a  stately  mansion  in  the  vicinitj'  of  New 
Haven,  near  the  lake  called  by  his  name.  Partly 
by  special  favors  from  the  legislature,  Hartford 
was  at  length  pacified,  and  all  parties  were  brought 
together  in  support  of  the  institution.  Gov.  Salton- 
stall urged  the  conquest  of  Canada,  and  supplied 
troops  for  tlie  expedition  under  Sir  Hovenden 
Walker  in  1712.  The  first  piinting  press  in  the 
New  Haven  colony  was  set  up  in  his  house  as  early 
as  1709,  and  in  every  way  he  proved  himself  an 
able,  progressive,  and  enterjn-i.sing  man;  as  long  as 
he  lived,  he  was  the  firm  friend  of  the  college,  and 
took  a  chief  part  in  the  direction  of  its  aft'airs.  He 
died  at  New  London,  Conn.,  Sept.  20,  1724. 

YALE,  Elihu,  patron  of  Y'ale  College,  was  born 
probably  in  Boston  in  1048;  son  of  Da\id  Yale,  who 
came  to  Boston  in  1687  with  his  step  father,  The- 
ophilus  Eaton,  and  thence,  the  next  year,  to  New 
Haven,  where  ]Mr.  Eaton  was  made  governor  of  the 
new  colony.  Elihu  went  to  India 
about  167010  seek  his  fortune,  m 
tered  the  service  of  the  East  India 
Co.,  rose  rapidlj'  therein,  and  was 
governor  of  the  main  British  set 
tlement  at  Madras,  or  Fort  St 
George,  from  1687  to  1692.  Im 
proving  his  opportunities,  he  mar 
ried  a  native  lady,  who  bore  him 
three  daughters,  and  he  went  back 
to  England  in  1699  with  "a  pio 
digious  estate  "  and  a  vast  quan 
tity  of  native  fabrics,  many  of 
which  he  is  said  to  have  sold  h^ 
auction,  introducing  this  practice 
in  1700.  Having  no  son,  he  in  1711 
sent  for  a  relative  from  Connecti 
cut  to  make  liim  his  heir.  Jeie 
miah  Duinmer(q.  v.)  now  tried  to 
arouse  his  interest  in  the  school  at 
Saybrook, and  advised  its  friends  at  home  to  apply  to 
him  for  aid.  In  HI.')  he  joined  a  number  of  other  per- 
sons in  making  a  gift  of  book.s.  In  .lanuary.  1718,  Cot- 
ton Mather  wrote  to  hira  from  Boston  in  behalf  of 
"a  college  without  a  collegian's  way  of  living,"  and 
made  this  important  suggestion:  "  If  what  is  form- 
ing at  New  Haven  might  wear  the  name  of  Y'ale 
College,  it  would  be  better  than  a  name  of  sons  and 
daughters."  In  response  to  this  hint,  backed  by  the 
zealous  Dummer,  he  sent,  "for  the  benefit  of  the 
collegiate  school  at  New  Haven,"  a  cargo  of  pres- 
ents, which  arrived  in  August,  1718.   They  included 
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rare  books,  a  portrait  of  George  I.,  and  a  quantity 
of  goods  from  the  East  Indies,  wliich  were  inven- 
toried at  £200,  but,  on  being  sold  in  Boston,  brought 
£562  12s.  This  amount  went  toward  the  expense 
of  the  building  erected  in  1717-18  at  New  Haven, 
■which  forthwitli  was  called  "Yale  College,"  a  name 
extended  to  the  institution  in  1745.  Two  or  three 
years  later,  he  sent  a  small  sum,  which  covered  one- 
lifth  of  the  costs  of  the  rector's  house,  tinished.  in 
1722.  He  attained  the  dignities  of  Fellow  of  the 
Royal  Society  and  governor  of  the  East  India  Co., 
before  his  death.  His  tomb  in  Wrexham,  Denbig- 
shire,  Wales,  whence  his  family  had  come,  bears  the 
celebrated  lines: 

"  Born  in  xViherica,  in  Europe  bred, 
In  Africa  travelled,  and  in  Asia  wed." 
Three  of  these  statements  are  known  to  be  true, 
and  the  one  about  Africa  may  be  so.  He  could  have 
preserved  no  recollection  of  the  land  of  his  birth; 
but  his  memory  is  associated  with  one  of  its  finest 
institutions  of  learning.  It  must  be  admitted  that 
Yale  purcha.sed  liisfame  cheaply;  but  his  gifts  were 
of  real  value  in  that  day  of  small  beginnings,  and 
also  helped  to  settle  the  ve.xed  question  of  location. 
A  copy  of  his  portrait,  presented  by  his  last  descend- 
ant, in  1789,  is  preserved  by  the  college.  He  died 
in  England  July  8,  1731. 

.  PIEBSON,  Abraham,  tirst  rector  (1701-1707) 
of  what  afterward  became  Yale  College,  was  born 
at  Lynn,  ]Mass.,  in  1641.  His  father,  of  the  same  name 
(1608-78),  came  to  Boston  in  163'j,  and  was  pastor  at 
Southampton,  L.  I.,  Branford,  Conn.,  and  Kewark, 
N.  J.  Abraham  was  graduated  from  Harvard  in  1668, 
was  ordained  as  colleague  of 
his  father  at  Newark  March  4, 
1672,  and  was  minister  of  Kil- 
lingworth.  Conn.,  from  1694. 
After  James  Pierpont  (q.  v.) 
««Hri|.iiiM  he  was  the  most  active  of  the 

wK  vi'lvi  founders     of     the     collcsriate 

Wi t-  IrS  school     at     Saybrook.     "The 

'''ifl  jEIP  founders  of  New  Haven  had 

cherished  the  idea  of  a  college 
of  their  own  from  the  begin- 
ning of  their  settleiuent  in  1638, 
but  in  1652  it  was  not  imreason- 
ably  judged  to  be  "too  great  a 
charge  for  us  of  this  jurisdic- 
tion." The  plan  is  .said  to  have 
been  revived  in  1698,  and  Vas 
certainly  taken  up  with  great 
zeal  by  the  two  ministers,  James 
Pierpont,  of  New  Haven,  and 
Pierson,  both  graduates  of  Har- 
vard. A  meeting  was  held  at 
Branford  in  September,1701,at 
the  house  of  Rev.  Samuel  Rus- 
sell, and  some  books  donated 
for  a  library.  Pierpont  had  sent 
suggestions  to  Gov.  Isaac  Ad- 
->,  dington  and  Hon.  S.  Sewall,  of 
Boslon,  who  prepared  a  draft 
for  a  charter.  The  legi.slature 
met  Oct.  9th,  and  some  days 
later,  jirobably  on  the  16th, 
passed  "An  Act  for  Liberty  to  erect  a  Collegiate 
School."  In  the  next  month  seven  trustees  met  at 
Saybrook,  and  voted  to  establish  the  school  there, 
■with  Mr.  Pierson  as  rector.  This  oltice  he  dis- 
charged from  his  parish,  nine  miles  distant,  and  its 
duties  can  hardly  have  been  arduous.  The  first 
student,  Jacob  Heminway,  came  in  March,  1702;  in 
September  seven  more  were  added,  a  tutor  chosen, 
and  a  commencement  held  at  Saybrook  Point,  when 
N.  Lynde  gave  the  use  of  a  house.  On  this  occasion 
the  degree  of  ]\I.  A.  was  conferred  on  Nat.  Chauneey 
of  Stratford,  who  had  been  privately  taught,  and  oil 
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four  graduates  of  Harvard.  At  this  time  the  entire 
revenue  of  the  school,  apart  from  fees  for  tuition, 
■was  a  grant  from  the  legislature  of  £120  yearly  in 
' '  country  pay, "  equal  to  about  £80  in  cash.  Pierson 
was  much  respected  as  a  scholar  and  administrator; 
he  wrote  a  text-book  on  Natural  Philosophy,  which 
■was  used  for  twenty -five  years.  AVhile  Pierson  was 
rector,  the  college  was  at  the  beginning  of  its  exist- 
ence, and  there  were  few  graduates.  One  of  them 
■R'as  Jonathan  Dickinson  (1706),  who  became  presi- 
dent of  the  College  of  New  Jersey.  The  statue 
sliown  in  the  sketch  is  by  Launt  Thompson,  and 
stands  on  the  college  campus.  Rector  Pierson  died 
in  New  Haven  starch  5,  1707. 

ANDREW,  Samuel,  second  rector  (1707-19)  of 
Yale  College,  was  born  at  Cambridge.  Mass.,  1656. 
He  ■n'as  graduated  from  Harvard  in  1675,  served  as 
tutor  there  for  several  years,  and  gained  repute  as  a 
scholar  and  instructor.  In  1685  he  was  ordained 
pastor  at  Milford,  Conn.,  where  he  married  the 
dadghter  of  Geo.  R.  Treat,  one  of  his  parishioners. 
Certain  divisions  among  his  peojile  were  healed  un- 
der his  ministrv,  which  lasted  through  his  life. 
With  Pierpont,  "Pierson,  and  others  he  took  part  in 
foiuiding  the  collegiate  school  at  Saybrock,  was  one 
of  its  lirst  trustees,  and  attended  the  tirst  meeting  of  the 


corporation,  Nov.  11,  1701.  On  Mr.  Pierson 's  death 
in  March,  1707,  he  was  chosen  rector  pro  iem.,  and 
tauglit  the  senior  class  at  his  house  at  ^Milford,  the 
other  classes  beinsr  instructed  at  Saybrook  by  tutors 
Fisk  and  Hall,  the  college  library, which  had  hith- 
erto been  kept  in  :Mr.  Pierson 's  house  at  Keuihvorth, 
was  now  taken  t<i  Saybrook.  The  rector  exercised 
a  sort  of  general  supervision  by  letters,  and  went 
annually  to  "moderate"  the  commencement,  at 
which  liot  less  than  two  nor  more  than  three  were 
graduated.  It  was  the  day  of  small  things  with  the 
school,  and  during  the  Indian  ■nars,  1709-13.  the 
youth  of  the  colony  were  more  eager  to  fight  the 
"French  and  the  savages,  than  to  seek  collegiate 
training.  The  Savbrook  council  was  called  by  the 
assembly  urged  by  Gov.  Saltonstall,  and  met  at 
the  commencement  in  September,  1708.  IMr.  Andre^w 
was  one  of  its  twelve  members,  eight  more  of  whom 
were  trustees  of  the  college.  They  framed,  and  the 
assembly  at  its  next  .session  adopted,  the  "Saybrook 
Platform,"  which  at  once  became  the  constitution  of 
the  Connecticut  churches.  The  gift  of  books  from 
England  in  1714-15  was  followed  in  1715  by  a  grant 
of  £500  from  the  assembly  for  a  building.  Veiy 
serious  difficulties  arose  as  to  location,  settled  in 
October.  1716,  in  favor  of  New  Haven,  which  offered 
larger  inducements  than  its  rivals.  One  of  the 
newly  elected  tutors  took  charge  of  some  twelve 
students  at  New  Haven,  the  other  with  a  somewhat 
larger  number  started  a  school  at  Wethersfield, 
which  held  its  own  for  three  years;  and  meantime 
three  or  four  students  remained  at  Saybrook,  and 
•were  cared  for  bv  the  minister  there,  a  former  tutor. 
The  Hartford  party  did  not  give  up  their  design 
until  a  college  building  was  "begun  in  the  fall  of 
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1717  at  New  Havou,  where  eight  acres  had  been 
given.  The  first  coniraencement  at  New  Haven  was 
held  in  October,  1717,  and  five  students  graduated. 
The  building  was  completed  and  occupied  in  Oc- 
tober, 1T18,  on  ground  which  is  now  the  college 
campus.  Following  a  plan  of  Gov.  Saltonstallit  had 
three  stories  and  an  attic,  with  a  length  of  about  170 
feet  and  a  depth  of  twenty-two,  and  contained  a 
library,  a  chapel  and  diniug-hall  in  one,  and  twenty- 
two  sets  of  rooms,  which  could  hold  three  students 
each.  In  September.  1718.  ten  students  were  grad- 
uated, and  five  at  a  rival  commencement  at  Wethcrs- 
fleld;  the  names  of  the  latter  were  afterward  included 
in  the  New  Haven  list.  The  property  at  Saybrook, 
after  several  vain  elforts  to  secure  it,  was  removed 
under  much  violent  opposition,  and  by  the  aid  of  the 
sherilf,  with  the  loss  of  all  tlie  records  and  some  300 
of  the  13.000  volumes  in  the  library.  During  the 
fifteen  years  at  Saybrook,  fifty-six  persons  received 
the  degree  of  B.A.  Through  all  these  years  Mr. 
Andrew's  rectorship  had  been  regarded  as  merely 
temporary,  and  his  care  for  the  college  as  secondary 
to  his  iiarochial  duties.  Its  interests  now  plaiidy  de- 
man<le(l  the  election  of  a  resident  rector,  and  in 
March,  171it,  the  place  was  taken  liy  his  son-in-law, 
T.  Cutler.  Three  years  later  ^Mr.  Andrew  again 
took  nominal  charge  for  a  brief  period.  Among  the 
pupils  of  Rector  Andrew  stands  the  name  of  Samuel 
Johnson,  who  received  honorary  degrees  at  O.xford 
and  Cambridge,  and  was  presideiU  of  Columbia 
College  He  was  graduated  in  1714.  Mr.  Andrew 
died  Jan.  24,  1738. 

CUTLER,  Timothy,  third  rector  of  Yale  Col- 
lege ( 1 7 19-22),  was  born  at  Chariest  own,  Mass. ,  in  1083. 
He  was  graduated  from  Harvard  in  1701,  was  ordain- 
ed Jan.  11,  1709,  as  minister  of  Stratford,  Conn.,  and 
preached  there  for  ten  years  with  much  acceptance. 
In  March,  1719,  he  entered  upon  his  brief  rector- 
.ship  at  the  College  of  New  Haven, 
the  chief  event  of  which  was  the 
building  of  a  house  for  him.  This 
was  completed  in  1722,  and  was  used 
by  his  successors  until  the  end  of  the 
centuiy;  about  half  of  the  cost  was 
supplied  by  the  assembly  from  the 
ta.\  on  nun,  and  the  rest  came  from 
subscriptions,  collections  in  the 
clnux-hes,  and  a  gift  by  Gov.  Yale. 
Meaiilirae  his  views,  and  those  of  his 
tutor.  S.  .Johnson,  had  imdergone  a 
change,  ascribed  chiefly  to  the  peru- 
sal of  books  in  the  college  library; 
these  had  mostly  come  from  Eng- 
ihitjulti  fiLiieA  ''^'^'''  ^"^'1  many  of  them  were  the 
^^  t^*-*-*^^  works  of  divines  of  the  established 
church.  The  converts  now  made 
no  secret  of  their  preference  for  Episcopacy,  and 
were  "  e.\cu.sed  from  all  further  service,"  "at,  or 
soon  after,  the  commencement  in  September,  1722. 
Cutler  sailed  for  England  two  months  later  with 
his  friends,  Johnson  and  Browne,  received  Episcopal 
orders  in  March,  1723,  was  honored  with  the  degree 
of  D.D.  by  both  universities,  and  made  missionary 
of  the  S.P.G.,  and  returned  to  become  rect.or  of  the 
new  Christ  chin-ch,  Boston,  a  charge  which  he  held 
with  much  repute  and  usefulnc,s,s"for  nearly  forty- 
two  years.  He  put  forth  a  few  sermons,  and  occu- 
pied a  high  place  among  the  few  clergy  of  his  faith 
in  the  northern  colonies.  His  defection,  as  that  of 
the  head  of  a  school  founded  chiefiy  to  defend  and 
promote  the  Congregational  systein,  caused  much 
dismay,  and  had  intluence  in  inducing  others  to  fol- 
low his  example.  Its  immediate  results  in  the  col- 
lege were  an  "additional  act"  of  October,  1723, 
making  the  rector  a  trustee,  and  requiring  a  test  of 
soundness  in  doctrines  to  be  signed  by  all  its  teach- 
ers; this  in  some  form  was  in  force  for  a  century. 


It  was  during  Cutler's  brief  term  of  service  that  one 
of  the  most  illustrious  of  all  the  sons  of  Yale  grad- 
uated. Jonathan  Edwards  received  the  Bachelor's 
desree  in  1720.  Dr.  Cutler  died  in  Boston  Aug.  17 
1705. 

WILLIAMS,  Elisha,  fourth  rector  or,  more 
properly,  president  of  Yale  College  (1725-39),  was  born 
Aug.  24,  1094,  at  Hatfield,  Hamp.shire  Co.,  Mass., 
where  his  father,  William  (1065-1741),  was  pastor 
from  1685.  He  w'as  grandson  of 
I.saac  (1638-1708),  the  .second  scm  of 
Robert  AVilliams,  who  came  from 
Norwich  to  Roxbiny,  Mass.,  in 
1038.  He  was  graduated  from  Har- 
vard in  1711,  studied  law,  and  be- 
came clerk  of  the  Connecticut  as- 
sembly. In  1716,  on  the  removal 
of  the  school  from  Saybrot)k  to 
New  Haven,  he  gave  his  help  to 
the  tutor  who  had  taken  some  four- 
teen malcontent  students  toAVeth- 
ersfield,and  received  the  chief  cred- 
it for  their  in.struction,  until  1719. 
In  1721  he  was  ordained  minister 
of  Newington.  near  Wethersfield 
and  Hartfcn-d,  and  in  September, 
1725,  he  became  rector  of  the 
college,  which  he  "  reformed  very 
much,  and  advanced  useful  and 
polite  literature."  Further  grants  were  made  by  the 
legislature,  a  second  tutor  was  added  in  1728,  and  in 
1737  the  trustees  aiipoicled  from  their  own  number  a 
standing  conuniltee.  out  of  which  grew  the  prudential 
comnnttec,  some  sixty  years  later.  The  gifts  of 
George  Berkelev,deaii  of  Derry,aud  afterward  bishop 
of  Cloyne,  resident  at  Newport  (1724-31),  may  have 
been  suggested  by  his  friend  S.  Johnson,  who  had 
been  tutor  untlcr  Cutler  and  who  was  then  an  Epis- 
ct)pal  missionary  at  Stratford.  They  included 
some  900  volumes,  many  of  which  were  text-books, 
and  his  estate  of  Whitehall  near  Newport,  which 
would  be  to-day  a  valuable  possession  to  the  college. 


Yaie  CoUe^TrF^pel 


if  it  had  not  been  leased  in  1703  for  a  period  of  999 
years.  The  small  income  from  this  source,  |55, 
goes  toward  the  Berkeley  scholarships.  Williams 
held  the  rectorship  with  much  rejmte  for  fourteen 
years.  When  he  resigned  in  October,  1739,  the 
number  of  graduates  was  380,  and  the  college  was 
firmly  established,  and  fairly  prosperous.  Among 
the  graduates  while  Williams  was  rector  we  find  a 
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number  of  divines  wlio  were  famous  in  their  time; 
among  them,  Aaron  Burr  (1735),  president  of  New 
Jersey  College,  and  Hey.  C'hauncey  Whittlesey  (1738). 
Among  the  civilians  was  David  Ogden,  supreme  court 
judge  in  New  Jersey.  After  retiring  from  Yale 
WiHiams  left  the  usual  walks  of  the  ministry,  and 
developed  a  versatility  which  accorded  with  the 
manners  of  the  time;  as  Dr.  John  Eliot  says,  he 
"made  a  conspicuous  tigure  after  he  went  into  tlie 
civil  line."  He  was  nuich  in  tlie  assembly,  became 
a  judge  of  the  supcri<M'  court,  published  in  1044  a 
tract  on  the  "Rights  and  Liberties  of  Protestants," 
was  chaplain  of  Connecticut  forces  in  the  expedition 
which  took  Loui.sburg  in  1745,  and  the  next  year 
colonel  of  a  regiment  intended  to  act  against  Canada, 
but  which  proceeded  no  further  than  New  London. 
In  1749  he  went  to  England  to  get  the  pay  due  to  his 
men,  was  nuicli  valued  by  the  best  dissenting  society, 
,and  in  1751  married  Elizabeth  Scott  (1708-7()),  the 
hymn-writer,  tlaiighter  of  Rev.  T.  Scott,  of  Norwich. 
Dr.  Doddridge,  who  had  introduced  him  to  his  wife, 
thought  him  "  one  of  the  most  valuable  men  on 
earth,"  and  credited  him  with  "solid  learning,  con- 
summate prudence,  great  candor  and  sweetness  of 
temper,  and  a  certain  nobleness  of  soul,  capable  of 
conceiving  and  acting  tlie  greatest  things,  without 
seeming  to  be  conscious  of  having  done  them." 
Mr.  Williams  returned  to  America  in  April.  1753, 
and  died  at  Wethcrstield,  Conn.,  July  24.  1755. 

CLAP,  Thomas,  fifth  rector  or  president  (1740- 
66)  of  Yale  College,  was  born  at  Scituate,  Plymouth 
Co.,  Mass.,  June  26, 1703,  where  his  great-grandfather 
of  the  same  name  (1.597-1684)  had  settled  in  1640, 
having  emigrated  in  1630.  He  was  graduated  from 
Harvard  in  1722,  became  minister  at  Windham, 
Conn.,  in  1726.  and  in  October,  1739,  was  elected 
rector  of  the  college.  His  Hock  was  loth  to  lose  liim, 
and  the  assembly,  on  the  report  of  a  committee  ap- 
pointed to  estimate  the  value  of  their  loss,  voted  them 
£.53  as  compensation.  In  April,  1740,  he  began  an 
administration  destined  to  be  the  longest  in  the  his- 
tory of  the  college,  e.xcept  that  of  President  Day.    He 


58  of  a  house  for  the  professor  of  divinity  (who  was 
the  first  to  bear  that  title),  and  in  1761-63  of  a  chapel 
and  library,  called  the  Atheneum.  In  all  these 
proceedings  President  Clap  was  the  ruling  spirit,  and 
in  most  of  them  he  met  vehement  oppo.siticm.  The 
stand  which  he  took  against.  Wliitetield  and  revival- 
ism, his  difference  with  J.  Noyes,  pastor  of  the 
First  church,  and  especially  his  withdrawal  of  the 


was  an  able  and  vigorous  ir,_.n.  fixid  of  his  own  way 
and  resolute  to  have  it,  and  a  scholar  of  note,  )>artic- 
ularly  in  mathematics,  astronomy  and  natural  phil- 
osophy. He  constructed  the  first  orrery  in  the 
colonies,  put  forth  in  1743  a  classified  catalogue  of 
the  libiaiy  which  then  had  about  2.600  volumes, 
and  drafted  a  new  charter,  which  was  granted  May 
9,  174.5,  incorporating  the  "President  and  Fellows 
of  Yale  College  in  New  Haven,"  with  the  power  of 
removing  from  and  adding  to  their  membershi]>. 
This  was  a  distinct  and  important  step  forward. 
Others  were  taken  in  the  erection,  in  1750-52,  of 
what  is  now  South  Middle  College,  the  oldest  of  the 
college  buildings  remaining;  the  creation  of  a  chair 
of  divinity,  filled  in  17.55  tiy  Naphtali  Daggett,  and 
the  holding  of  separate  services  on  Sunday  in  the  col- 
lege hall  from  November,  1753;  the  building  in  1757- 
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students  from  attendance  there,  and  the  holding  of 
regiilar  religious  services  in  College  Hall,  which  was 
denounced  as  an  act  of  schism,  led  to  a  loss,  in  1766, 
of  the  usual  grant  from  the  assembly,  and  to  a  pro- 
po.sal,  made  in  1758.  by  some  disaffected  members 
of  the  coriiorati<in,  and  embodied  in  a  memorial  to 
the  legislature  in  17(i3,  of  a  vi.sitation  by  the  colonial 
authorities.  This  the  president  stoutly  and  success- 
fully resisted,  in  an  argument  which  anticipated 
some  of  the  points  made  in  the  famous  Dartmouth 
College  case  of  1817.  but  his  unpopularity  increased 
chiefij-  by  reason  of  these  contests,  and  parll.v  from 
his  stanch  conservatism  which  involved  him  in 
several  doctrinal  controversies.  A  spirit  of  revolt 
spread  among  the  students,  who  were  now  luinierons, 
7.57  graduating  under  him.  an  average  of  tweuty- 
eiixhteacli  year.  He  resigned  in  September.  1766. 
He  ])ublislied  sundry  sernions,  letters,  and  tracts, 
including  the  "Religious  Constitution  of  Colleges" 
(1754),  and  a  "Histciry  and  Vindication  of  the  Doc- 
trines Received  and  Established  in  the  Churches  of 
New  England"  (1755),  besides  the  valuable  "Annals 
of  Yale  College"  (1766).  The  period  of  his  rule, 
however  full  of  strife,  was  one  of  the  most  moment- 
ous and  progressive  in  the  life  of  the  institution. 
Among  its  niinor  events  was  the  formation  of  the 
first  society  among  the  sludent.s.  the  Linonian,  in 
17.53.  President  Clap  had  many  pujiils  who  attained 
to  eminence.  Chief  araduates  among  them,  in  civil 
life,  were  Gov.  William  Livingston  (1741),  of  New 
Jersev,  AVilliam  Samuel  Johnson  (1744),  a  states- 
man "of  higli  distinction.  President  of  Columbia 
College.  Gov.  Oliver  Wolcott  (1747),  of  Connecticut, 
Judge  Theodore  Sedgwick  (1765),  of  Massachusetts. 
On  the  list  of  divines  who  were  his  pupils  are  Dr. 
Samuel  Hopkins  (1741),  President  Ezra  Stiles  (1745), 
Bishop  Samuel  Seabury  (1748),  Rev.  Elizur  Good- 
rich (17.52).  Rector  Chip  died  in  New  Haven  Jan. 
7,  17(>7. 

DAGGETT,  Naphtali,  acting  sixth  (1766-77) 
jiresident  of  Yale,  was  born  at  Attleborough,  Mass., 
Sept.   8,    1727.      He  was   graduated  from  Yale  in 
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1748,  was  Presbyterian  pastor  at  Smitlilown,  Suf- 
folk Co.,  L.  I.,  1751-55,  aud  iu  the  latter  year  was 
called  to  the  tirst  chair  founded  at  his  alma  mater 
{apart  from  the  presidency),  that  of  divinity.  He 
was  acceptable  as  a  preacher,  and  on  the  resignation 
of  President  Clap,  aud  the  refu.-ial  of  Hev.  James 
Lockwood  to  take  the  vacant  otftee,  was  made  jires- 
ident  JBTO  lem.,  in  October.  17(i6.  The  ne.\t  year  he 
abolished  the  strange  and  aristocratic  method  of 
listing  the  students  according  to  the  siippo.sed  im- 
portance of  their  families,  and  introduced  the  alpha- 
betical order.  A  new  literary  .society,  the  Brothers  in 
Uuity,  was  formed  in  1768,  aud  iu  1770.  a  second 
•chair,  that  of  mathematics,  was  established,  aud 
filled  by  Hev.  N.  Strong,  until  1781.  J.  Howe,  J. 
Tnuubull,  T.'Dwight,  and  .1.  Buckminster,  were 
able  aud  etlicient  tutors  during  this  iieriod,  anil  880 
students  graduated.  But  the  college  was  in  tiuaucial 
straits;  much  of  the  foriuer  disaffection  remained 
within  and  without  its  walls.  Jlr.  Daggett's  abili- 
ties were  not  especially  of  the  executive  order,  and  it 
was  felt  by  himself  and  otiiers  that  his  rule  was 
merely  temporary.  He  received  the  degree  of  D.I). 
from  Princeton  in  1774,  and  in  March,  1777,  cU'dined 
to  act  longer  as  president,  and  fell  back  cm  his  form- 
er post.  Patriotism  impelled  liim  to  lake  up  a  mus- 
ket, and  join  in  the  attemjit  to  repel  the  British  de- 
scent (m  the  town  on  a  very  hot  day  in  July,  1779, 
but  his  strength  was  unequal  to  the  task,  and  he 
fell  into  the  hands  of  the  enemy,  who  forced  him  to 
act  as  guide,  and  prodded  him  brutally  with  their 
ba}'onets,  so  that  he  never  recovered.  He  published 
a  few  .sermons,  and  an  account  of  the  "  Dark  I),-iv," 
May  19,  1780.  While  Daggett  acted  as  iire.sideut, 
not  a  few  distinguished  men  graduated.  Such  were 
President  Timothy  Dwight  {17(i9);  Rev.  Joseph 
Buckmin.ster  (1770);  Hev.  iSfathaniel  Emmons  (17tl7); 
Gov.  John  Treadwell  (17()7);  David  Humpbicvs 
(1771);  Abraham  Baldwin  (1773),  iiresident  of  the 
University  of  Georgia,  and  senator  from  tliat  state. 
Dr.  Daggett  died  iii'New  Haven  Nov.  2.5,  1880. 

STILES,  Ezra,  sevenrti  president  of  Yale  Col- 
lege (1778-95),  was  born  at  North  Haven,  Conn., 
Dec.  15,  1737,  where  his  father  was  minister.  Ezra 
■was  graduated  from  Yale  in  1745,  and  was  tutor 
there  1749-55,  meanwhile  studying  law  and  jiractic- 
ing  it  during  the  two  latter  years.  He  made  what 
wei-e  said  to  be  the  lirst  electrical 
experiments  iu  New  England. with 
an  apiiaratus  presenleil  by  Frank- 
lin, and  when  that  eminent  man 
visited  New  Haven,  in  February, 
1755,  gave  a  Latin  oration  in  his 
honor,  and  formed  relations  of  per- 
manent intimacy.  While  pastor  at 
Newport,  R.  I..  175.5-77,  he  master- 
ed a  nimiber  of  oriental  languages, 
rorresponded  with  Greek  bishops, 
Spanish  Jesuits,  and  travelers  and 
savants  in  all  parts  of  the  globe. 
After  the  British  occupation  of 
Newport,  he,  in  1777,  look  a  charge 
at  Portsmouth.  N.  H.,  whence  his 
fame  as  the  most  widely  aud  vari- 
ously learned  clergyman  in  Amer- 
ica caused  him  to  be  presently  call- 
ed to  Yale.  Though  attached  to  old  forms.his  opinions 
both  in  theology  and  politics  were  more  advanced  than 
those  of  President  Clap  had  been,  and  he  would  not 
accept  the  position  until  the  severe  test  of  orthodoxy, 
enforced  after  President  Cutler's  defection  in  1733, 
was  reduced  to  an  assent  to  the  "  Sa_ybrook  Platform. " 
It  was  also  understood  that  far  more  cordial  rela- 
tions with  the  state  should  be  reached.  He  entered 
on  his  .duties  in  June,  1778,  aud  discharged  theni 
with  great  judgment  and  efficiency  until  his  death, 
bringing  to  the  college  no  little  increase  of  strength 


and  honor.  He  had  already' the  degree  of  D.  D., 
conferred  by  the  University  of  Edinburgh  in  1765; 
it  came  also  from  Dartmouth  in  1780,"  and  from 
Princeton,  with  that  of  LL.D.,  iu  1784.  Abundantly 
able  to  teach  iu  any  department,  he  soon  liad  nearly 
all  tlie  work  to  do,  except  sudi  as  could  be  carried 
on  by  the  tutors.  The  chair  of  mathematics,  va- 
cated in  December,  1781,  by  Prof.  Strong,  was  left 
empty  for  thirteen  years,  and  !M.  S.  Wales,  wliotook 
Dr.  Daggett's  place  in  1783,  was  partially  disabled 
the  next  year.  The  juesident  did  uuich  of  the 
preaching,   eked   out   the  course  in  theology,  then 


taken  by  students  as  well  as  graduates,  lectured 
statedly  on  niathemati(-s,  natural  philosojihy  and 
astronomy,  instructed  the  seniors  in  mental  and 
moral  philosophy,  and  tilled  his  own  chair  of  eccle- 
siastical history,  which  had  been  cicated  at  his  de- 
sire. A  firm  iiatriot,  he  found  the  college  greatly 
embarrassed  by  the  war,  which  in  various  ways  had 
disturbed  its  order,  narrowing  the  finances,  scatter- 
ing the  classes,  and  calling  many  of  the  students  to 
bear  a  musket  ov  wear  a  sword.  The  |ilaces  of  these 
were  more  than  taken  by  a  less  desirable  class,  who 
put  their  names  on  the  roll  to  gain  exem])tion  from 
enforced  service  in  the  war;  the  number  of  .students 
which  iu  1777  was  183  had  swollen  to  370  in  1783,  and 
four  years  later  sank  lo  139.  The  library  dwindled 
from"  4,000  volumes  in  1706,  to  2,700  iu  1791;  the 
building  of  1718  had  gone  to  decay  for  lack  of  re- 
pairs, and  been  partly  pulled  down  in  1776.  Amid 
these  discouragements  President  Stiles  steered  his  way 
with  painful  ])nidenceand  resolute  hope,  cheered  by 
a  few  small  gifts  or  bequests  which  came  in  from 
R.  Salter,  D.'l).,  in  1781;  from  D.  Lathrop,  D.D.,  iu 
1783,  and  from  S.  Lockwood,  D.D.,  iu  1787  and  1791. 
The  college  was  .still  mainly  clerical,  and  clergymen 
were  its  chief  friends.  But  this  was  soon  to  be 
modified  by  a  healthful  process  of  partial  seculariza- 
tion. In  1792  a  close  alliance  was  eil'ected  with  the 
state,  the  details  of  the  iilan  coming  from  the  treas- 
urer of  the  college,  James  Hillhouse.  The  legislature 
made  a  grant  in  1793,  which  was  increased  in  1796 
to  $40,000,  the  largest  sum  bestowed  up  to  that  time, 
and  the  governor,  the  lieutenant  governor  and  the 
six  senior  members  of  the  council  or  upper  house 
became  ex-officio  members  of  the  corporation.  A 
diuing-hall  and  kitchen,  afterward  u.sed  as  a  labor- 
atoiy,  had  been  put  up  in  1782,  taking  the  place  of 
the  last  remains  of  the  original  building;  in  1793-94  a 
dormitory  was  erected,  the  present  South  College  In 
October,'l794,  J.  Meigs  was  made  professor  of  math- 
ematics and  natural  pliilosojihy — the  first  layman  to 
enter  the  faculty.  Dr.  Stiles  published  a  number  of 
sermons,  an  "Account  of  the  Settlement  of  Bristol, 
R.I."  (1785),  and  a  "  Hi.story  of  Three  of  the  Judges 
of  Charles  I."  (1794).  He  began,  but  left  incomplete. 
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an  "  Ecclesiastical  History  of  New  England."  Tlie 
college  has  forty-five  volumes  of  his  MSS.,  including 
a  diiily.  His  life  was  written  by  his  son-in-law, 
Abiel  Holmes,  D.D.  (1798),  and  by  Prof.  J.  L.  Kings- 
ley,  for  Sparks's  "American  Biography"  (second 
series,  vol.  iv.)  Under  his  rule  6(J9  students  were 
graduated,  a  yearly  average  of  thirty-seven.  Presi- 
dent Stiles  conferred  tlie  bachelor's  degree  on  some 
of  the  most  eminent  of  American  lawyers.  One  of 
them  was  James  Kent  (1781);  another  was  Jeremiah 
Mason  (1788).  Gov.  Oliver  Wolcott  graduated  in 
1778;  Gov.  Roger  Griswold.  in  1780;  Judge  David 
Daggett,  in  1783;  Timothy  Pitkin,  in  178o.  Noah 
Weljster  was  a  cla.s.s-mate  of  Wolcott.  Among  the 
divines  who  were  his  pupils  were  Dr.  Abiel  Holmes 
(1783),  Dr.  Jedediah  :Morse  (1783),  the  author  of  the 
geography;  Dr.  Edward  D.  Griffin  (1790);  President 
J.  Atwater  (1793),  of  Dickinson  College.  President 
Stiles  died  in  New  Haven,  May  12,  1795,  leaving  an 
eminent  record  as  a  preacher,  scholar,  teacher,  and 
administrator. 

DWIGHT,  Timothy,  eighth  president  (1795- 
1817)  of  Yale  College,  was  liorn  at  Northampton, 
Mass.,  May  14,  1753,  a  descendant  of  John  Dwight, 
an  early  settler  of  Dedhani.  His  father,  of  the  .same 
name,  "was  a  graduate  of  Yale  and  a  merchant;  his 
mother,  a  daughter  of  Jonathan  Edwards,  gave  him 
careful  early  training.  He  was  grad- 
uated from  Yale  with  high  honors 
in  1709,  taught  for  two  years  in  a 
scliool  at  New  Haven,  and  for  six 
years  in  the  college  with  such  bril- 
liant success  that  the  students  signed 
a  petition  that  he  should  be  called 
to  the  presidency.  At  his  request  it 
was  not  presented  to  the  corporation. 
During  a  year  as  chaplain  in  the  army, 
he  was  known  as  a  writer  of  patriotic 
songs;  his  poem  "  America"  had  ap- 
^pearedin  1772.  From  1778  he  was 
^'arming,  preaching,  and  conducting 
'  .  y  1^  a  sciiool  at  Northanijiton,  until  No- 
'  vemlier,  1783,  when  lie  became  pastor 
at  Greenfield,  a  parish  of  Fairfield, 
^Conn.  While  here  he  published,  in 
1785,  his  epic,  "Tlie  Conquest  of 
Canaan, "  following  it  with  a  pastoral, 
'  Greenfield  Hill  "  (1794).  in  which  he  described  the 
burning  of  Fairfield  by  the  Britisli.  He  received  the 
degree  of  D.D.  from  Princeton  in  1787.  He  estab- 
lished at  Greenfield  a  most  successful  academy,  in 
which  girls  received  the  same  training  as  boys,  and 
the  course  went  much  farther  than  a  mere  prepara- 
tion for  college.  When  called  to  the  presidency  of 
Yale,  on  the  death  of  Dr.  Stiles,  he  was  already  not 
merely  a  man  of  note,  but  distinguished  as  a  scholar, 
a  preacher  and  an  educator.  His  long  and  vigorous 
administration  witnessed  a  great  development  of  the 
college,  and  certain  radical  changes.  Hitherto  it 
had  been  in  substance  a  one-man-power  and  old- 
fashioned  school,  with  an  autocratic  head-master, 
and  a  few  subordinates.  Dr.  Dwight  was  probably 
the  ablest,  certainly  the  most  impressive  and  efficient 
man,  who  had  yet  been  at  its  head.  He  was  pro- 
gressive, and  had  to  some  extent  the  modern  idea  of 
a  university.  The  first  step  was  to  revise  the  college 
rules,  and  associate  the  faculty  with  himself  in  its 
Interna!  government;  this  was  done  in  1795.  Fag- 
ging was  abolished  in  1804,  and  fines  soon  after,  and 
the  relation  of  the  students  to  the  faculty  was  reg- 
ulated by  the  rules  which  govern  the  intercourse  of 
gentlemen.  Besides  teaching  ethics  and  mental 
philosophy  to  the  seniors,  he  created  and  filled  a  de- 
partment of  rhetoric  and  English  literature,  dis- 
charged the  duties  of  the  chair  of  divinity,  which 
was  iris  in  due  form  from  1805,  and  exerted  on  the 
students  a  more  healthful  and  direct  influence  than 


that  of  his  predecessors.  Though  stout  in  main- 
taining the  Congregational  system,  his  theology  was 
somewhat  gentler  than  that  of  Dr.  Stiles,  which  had 
been  an  advance  on  that  of  President  Clap.  He 
brought  in  three  professors  who  long  survived  him, 
J.  Dav,  to  the  chair  of  mathematics,  in  1801,  and  B. 
Sillinian  (1802-53),  and  J.  L.  Kingsley  (1805-51),  to 
the  new  departments  of  chemistry  and  ancient  lan- 
guages. He  procured  the  establishment,  in  1801,  of 
a  law  professorship,  filled,  until  1810,  by  E.  Good- 
rich, which  was  the  beginning  of  the  law  school 
organized  at  a  later  date,  and  that  of  a  ]Medical 
School,  toward  which  the  first  steps  -nere  taken  iu 
1806,  and  which  commenced  work,  in  1813,  with 
three  professors,  Drs.  N.  Smith,  E.  Ives,  and  J. 
Knight,  graduating  a  class  of  three  the  next  year. 
A  grant  of  $20,000  from  the  .state,  in  1814,  covered 
the  purchase  of  a  building  (now  Sheffield  Hall)  for 
the  Medical  School.  Much  additional  ground  had 
been  bought  in  1796,  a  new  house  erected  for  the 
presidentin  1797-99,  and  a  dormitory,  now  North 
Middle  College,  and  a  Lyceum  for  various  uses,  in 
1801-3.  Dr.  bwigbt's  large  plans  included  also  a  sep- 
arate divinity  school,  which  came  into  being  in  1822. 


He  was  thus  the  moving  cause  of  the  expansion  of 
Yale  from  a  collegiate  "school  to  a  university.  Be- 
yond the  grants  of"" the  state  in  1790  and  1814,  and 
another  o'f  some  $9,000  in  1816,  little  financial  aid 
came  in;  but  the  resources  on  hand  were  wisely  ex- 
pended, and  the  library  much  enlarged.  The  presi- 
dent's reputation  caused  a  large  accession  of  .students; 
as,  against  115  in  1790.  there  were  217  in  1800,  and 
313  in  1817.  The  number  of  graduates  during  this 
period,  besides  thirty-two  in  medicine,  was  1,187,  an 
annual  average  of  nearly  fifty-two.  As  a  vehement 
Federalist,  and  opposed  to  everything  French,  Dr. 
Dwight  came  into  collision  with  Prof.  Meigs  and 
some  others;  but  his  views  were  the  prevalent  ones 
in  his  region,  and  his  influence,  alike  powerful  and 
beneficial,  far  outlasted  his  life  He  received  the 
degree  of  LL. D.  in  1810,  from  Harvard.  Beyond  the 
poems  of  liis  earlv  life,  a  number  of  sermons,  and  a 
versification,  in  1800,  of  the  Psalms  omitted  by  Dr. 
Watts  (one  of  wliich,  "I  love  thy  kingdom.  Lord," 
is  in  .almost  universal  use),  he  published  little,  leaving 
his  chief  works  to  appear  posthumously.  Of  these, 
"Theology  Explained  and  Defended  in  a  Series  of 
One  Hundred  and  Seventy-three  Sermons"  (five 
vols., 1818),  went  through  a  vast  number  of  editions, 
to  one  of  which  (1840)  was  prefixed  a  memoir  by  his 
son,  S.  E.  Dwight,  D.D.  His  "Travels  in  New 
England  and  New  York"  (four  vols.,  1821),  from 
not"es  taken  during  a  series  of  vacations  from  1796, 
have  been  liiifhly' valued.  Another  sketch  of  his 
hfe,  by  W.  B.'Sprague,  D.D.,  is  in  Sparks's  "  Amer- 
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ican  Biograpliy,"  second  series,  vol.  iv.;  see  also 
Sprague's  "Aunals,"  vol.  ii.  A  uiimber  of  his 
brothers,  sons,  and  grandsons  attained  distinction, 
and  one  of  the  latter,  named  from  hi)n,  became 
president  of  Yale  in  1H8H.  During  the  administra- 
tion of  President  Dwight,  there  were  trained  at  Yale 
many  men  who  held  high  places  in  church  and 
state.  Glancing  along  the  catalogue,  we  tind  among 
the  graiUiates  in  17'J(i,  the  name  of  Benjamin  »Silli- 
man;  in  1797,  the  names  of  Lyman  Beecher,  Gov. 
S.  A.  Foot,  and  James  JIurdock;  in  1799,  of  Dr. 
Eli  Ives,  James  L.  Kingsley,  and  Moses  Stuart; 
in  1801,  of  Gov.  Joseph  Trumbull;  in  1803,  of 
Chief  Justice  Church;  in  1804,  of  John  C.  Calhoun 
and  Bishop  C.  E.  Gadsden  and  John  Pierpont;  in 
180."),  of  Dr.  Gardiner  Spring  and  Dr.  Thomas  H. 
Gallaudet;  in  1807,  of  Dr.  Alexander  II.  Stevens 
and  Dr.  Nathaniel  W.  Taylor;  in  1808,  of  Hon. 
Ralph  I.  Ingersoll;  in  1809,  of  Prof.  J.  W.  Gibbs 
and  Judye  Henry  M.  Waite,  father  of  the  late  chief 
justice;  m  1810,  of  Samuel  F.  B.  Morse,  Judge  W. 
W.  Ellsworth,  Prof.  Eleazar  T.  Fitch,  and  Prof. 
ChaunceyA.  Goodricli;  in  1811,  Gov.  R.  S.  Baldwin 
and  J.  E.  Worcester,  the  lexicographer;  in  181B,  of 
George  E.  Badger  and  Prof.  Denison  Uiiii.stcd;  in 
1814,  of  Dr.  Samuel  H.  Dickson,  and  of  Judges 
J.  K.  Kane  and  W.  L.  Storrs;  in  ISIT),  of  John  Al. 
Clayton,  James  G.  Percival,  and  Dr.  William  B. 
Sprague.  President  Dwight  died  in  New  Haven 
Jan.  11.  1817. 

DAY,  Jeremiah,  ninth  president  of  Yale  Col- 
lege (1817-4(1)  was  born  Aug.  3,  1773.  at  New  Pres- 
ton, Litchfield  Co.,  Conn.,  where  his  father,  of  the 
same  name,  was  pastor.  He  was  descended  from 
Robert  Day,  ;\n  emigrant  of  lt)34,  and  one  of  the  first 
settlers  of  Hartford.  Graduating  from  Yale  in  1795, 
he  took  charge  of  Dr.  Dwight's 
school  at  Greenticld,  was  a  tutor 
at  Williams  College,  1790-98,  and 
then  returned  to  his  alma  mater, 
where  he  was  made  professor  of 
mathematics  in  1801.  While  hold- 
ing this  post  he  put  forth  an  "  In- 
troduction to  Algebra"  (1814), 
which  was  widely  used,  and  re- 
vised by  the  author  and  Prof.  A. 
D.  Stanley  in  18.")2,  besides  text- 
books on  mensuration  (1814), 
plane  trigonometiy  (1815),  and 
navigation  and  surveying  (1817). 
His  theological  bent  was  shown  in 
later  life  in  a  defence  of  President 
Edwards's  doctrine  of  the  will,  and 
a  refutation  of  Cousin  on  the  same 
subject.  These,  with  some  con- 
tributions to  the  periodical  press, 
were  his  only  publications.  President  Dwight,  it  was 
believed,  had  marked  him  out  as  his  successor,  but  he 
would  not  accept  the  place  until  it  had  been  declined 
by  H.  Davis,  D.  D. ,  of  Middlebury  College,  Vt.  A  cler- 
ical character  was  still  considered  essential  in  a  col- 
lege president.  He  had  contemplated  and  prepared 
for  the  ministry  long  before,  and  was  ordaiueil  and 
inducted  into  Lis  new  oflice  at  the  same  time.  His 
degree  of  LL.D.  came  from  Williams  and  !Middle- 
bury  in  1817,  and  that  of  D.D.  from  Union  in  1818, 
and  from  Harvard  in  1881.  However  he  might  lack 
the  prestige  and  impressiveness  of  Dr.  Dwight,  his 
rule  was  efficient,  happy,  and  the  longest  in  the  his- 
tory of  the  college.  A  quiet  man,  never  strong  in 
health,  grave,  calm  and  reticent,  he  won  great  re- 
spect by  his  unobtrusive  virtues,  and  carried  out  the 
plans  of  his  predecessor  with  cautious  wisdom.  With 
him  came  an  immediate  increase  of  the  faculty,  and 
a  gradual  admission  of  the  all-important  principle 
that  this  body  constituted  the  best  counselors  and,  in 
effect,  the  governors,  in  all  college  matters.    His  for- 


mer chair  of  mathematics  was  filled  by  A.  M.  Fisher, 
that  of  divinity  by  E.  T.  Fitch,  while  rhetoric,  pre- 
viously taught  by  Dr.  Dwight,  was  made  a  new 
chair  under  E.  C.  Goodrich.  The  former  was  suc- 
ceeded by  M.  K.  Dutton  in  1832,  and  he  in  1825  by 
D.  Olmstead,  who,  on  the  division  of  the  chair  in 
1830,  retained  natural  philosophy  and  astronomy, 
wliile  A.  D.  Stanley  took  mathematics.  Greek  was 
made  a  separate  department  in  1831,  and  taken  by 
T.  D.  Woolsey,  Latin  being  still  taught  by  Prof. 
Kingsley,  who  in  1842  received  as  assistant  T.  A. 
Thatcher.  In  1839  W.  A.  Larned  succeeded  Prof. 
Goodrich,  who  was  transferred  to  the  Divinity  School. 
These  additions  to  the  teaching  force  brought  with 


them  large  improvements  in  the  curriculum.  Sub- 
jects belonging  properly  to  the  preparatory  schools 
were  excluded,  grammar  and  geography  in  1826,  and 
arithmetic  in  1830.  French,  German,  political  econ- 
omy and  other  advanced  studies  were  brought  in; 
and  the  standard  of  requiri'ments  for  entrance  was 
raised,  to  keep  pace  with  the  better  and  more  varied 
work  after  admission.  A  most  obvious  and  needed 
reform  was  made  in  1830,  at  the  nrgeucj'  of  Horace 
Bu.shnell.  then  one  of  the  tutors,  in  releasing  him 
and  his  colleagues  from  the  drudgery  of  teaching  all 
subjects  at  the  same  time,  and  assigning  each  to  a 
special  department  of  his  own.  In  1828  it  was  vainly 
projjosed  to  abandon  Latin  and  Greek.  The  med- 
ical faculty  was  enlarged,  on  the  death  of  Dr.  N. 
Smith  in  1829,  bj'  the  appointment  of  three  new  pro- 
fessors—Drs.  T.  Hubbard,  AY.  Tully  and  T.  B.  Beers; 
the  two  former  were  succeeded  bv  Dr.  C.  Hooker  in 
1838,  and  Dr.  H.  Bronson  in  1841.  The  Law  School 
was  revived  in  1826  by  the  induction  of  David  Dag- 
gett into  the  chair  vacant  from  1810.  He  and  S.  .J. 
Hitchcock  had  for  two  preceding  years  conducted  a 
private  law  school  founded  by  S.  P.  Staples,  which 
had  a  nominal  connection  with  Yale.  The  connec- 
tion was  now  avowed;  a  third  instructor  was  secured 
in  1842,  and  the  degree  of  LL.  B.,  first  given  in  1843. 
The  Divinity  School,  to  prepare  graduates  for  the 
ministry,  was  begun  in  1822  with  the  famous  N.  W. 
Taylor  as  professor  of  didactic  theology.  His  influ- 
ence and  attractive  power  were'  great.  He  was  aided 
for  two  years  by  Prof.  Kingsley,  and  for  a  much 
longer  period  by  Profs.  Fitch  and  Goodiich,  the  lat- 
ter in  1,839  endowing  and  taking  the  chair  of  pastor- 
al theology.  That  of  Sacred  Literature  was  founded 
in  1826  for  J.  W.  Gibbs,  who  for  two  years  had  been 
lecturer  on  this  branch.  The  formation  of  this 
school  perhaps  stimulated  that  of  Washington  (now 
Trinity)  College,  at  Hartford,  in  1823,  and  of  Wes- 
leyan  University,  at  ^Middletown,  in  1832.  During 
this  period  several  new  buildings  were  erected — a 
dining-hall  in  1818-19,  given  over  to  other  uses  in 
1843;  North  College  in  1820-31;  a  chapel  in  1823-24, 
the  upper  stories  being  used  for  dormitories  and  the 
library;  the  Trumbull  gallery,  later  the  Treasury, 
1831-32,  to  hold  the  paintings  of  Col.  John  Trum- 
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bull,  first  loaned  and  afterward  sold  to  the  college. 
The  first  Divinity  Hall  was  built  in  1835-30;  and  the 
Library,  which  cost  |34,000,  in  1842-46.     For  these 
and   other  expenses   the   alumni  gave  .$100,000  in 
1831-30,  chiefly  through  the  efforts  of  W.  Warner, 
treasurer   from  1833.   "  The   library  was   mueli  in- 
creasetl  from  Dr.  A.  E.  Perkins's  legacy  of  f  10,000 
iu  1830  and  several  smaller  gifts.     The  state  gave 
$7,000  in  1831.    Post-graduate  and  extra-professional 
instruction  begau  in  1841  with  Prof.  E.  E.  Salisbury 
in  the  unsalaried  chair  of  Arabic  and  Sanscrit.    Dur- 
ing these  twenty-nine  years  twenty-five  lawyers  were 
sent  forth,  51!)  physicians,  and  in  the  academic  de- 
partment 2,308,  a  j'early  average  of  nearly  eighty. 
President  Day  re-signed  in  1846,  having  completed  his 
seventy-third  }'ear.     He  was  made  one  of  the  corpor- 
ation, and  as  such  remained,  though  alwa3'sin  feeble 
health,  until  his  death  in  New  Haven  at  the  great 
age  of  ninetj'-four  years,  having  lived  through  the 
war  of  independence  and  that  for  the  preservation  of 
the  Union.    The  number  of  distinguished  graduates 
during  President  Daj'S  administration  was  so  great, 
that  it  is  hardly  worth  while  to  mention  the  names 
of  even  a  portion  of  them.  In  the  cla.ss  of  1820  alone 
we  find  the  names  of  Dr.  Leonard  Bacon,  Gov.  Ma- 
sou   Brown,   and  President  Theodore  D.  Woolsey. 
Passing  on  to  1828,  we  notice  the  names  of  President 
F.  A.  P.   Barnard,  Prof.   H.   N.   Day,  Gov.  W.  W. 
Hoppin,  and  Judge  William  Strong,  of  the  supreme 
court.     Making  a  long  leap  forward  to  the  class  of 
1837,  we   perceive  the  names  of  Wni.   M.   Evarts, 
Chief  Justice  Jlorrison  ]{.   Waite,  Judge  Edwards 
Pierrepont,  Prof.  Benjamin  Silliman,  Jr.,  Prots.  C.S. 
Lyman  and  15.  N.  Martin,  and  President  A.  L.  Chapin. 
President  Day  died  in  New  Haven,  Aug.  22,  1867. 

WOOLSEY,  Theodore  Dwig-ht,  tenth  presi- 
dent of  Yale  College  (1846-71),  was  born  Oct.  31,  1801, 
in  New  York  city,  where  his  father,  Wm.  W.  Wool- 
sej',  was  a  merchant.  His  ancestor  came  to  America 
in  the  seventeenth  century;  his  mother  was  a  sister 
of  liev.  Timothy  Dwight,  eighth  president  of  the  col- 
lege. He  was  graduated  from  Yale 
in  1820,  spent  a  year  in  legal  and 
two  years  in  theological  .studies, 
and  returned  to  liis  alma  mater 
where,  liuring  the  two  years  of  his 
tutorship  he  awed  the  most  disor- 
derly students.  Tlie  years  1837-30 
were  spent  in  Eurojie,  chiefiy  at 
Leipsic,  Bonn  and  Berlin  in  the 
study  of  Greek.  In  1831  he  took 
the  new  chair  of  Greek  at  Yale, 
and  entered  on  liis  work  with 
much  enthusiasm.  His  edition  of 
the  "Alcestis  of  Euripides"  (1834) 
has  not  yet  been  surpassed  or 
set  aside.  He  also  edited  the 
"Antigone"  and  "Electra"  of 
Sophocles  (1835-37),  the  "Prome- 
theus" of  ^Eschvlus  (1837),  and 
the  "  Gorgias  "  of  "Plato  (1843).  He 
w-as  one  of  the  founders  of  the  "New  Englander" 
in  1843,  and  wrote  more  than  sixty  papers  for  its 
columns,  besides  a  number  for  other  reviews.  In 
1845  he  visited  zVthens,  and  the  same  year  received 
the  degree  of  LL.  D.  from  Wesleyan  University.  It 
was  again  bestowed  in  1886  by  Harvard,  which  had 
given  him  that  of  D.D.  iu  1847.  Like  his  predeces- 
sor. Dr.  Day,  he  received  ordination  at  his  entrance 
into  the  presidency  in  October,  1840.  Noted  for 
■wide  and  e.xact  scholarship,  he  had  also  a  direct, 
manly  and  scientific  mind,  great  teaching  and  exec- 
utive ability,  and  a  character  strong  and  self-re- 
strained. Self-seeking  and  self-assertion  were  far 
from  him:  he  cared  to  be  known  only  in  his  work. 
Giving  over  Greek  to  Prof.  James  Hadley  (q.  v.), 
he  took  the  new  department   of  history,   political 
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science,  and  international  law,  in  which  he  attained 
great  eminence.  The  twenty-five  years  of  his  rule 
saw  not  only  a  great  and  rapid  gi-owth  in  all  direc- 
tion.s,  but  a  .strenuous  uplifting  of  standards.  The 
lower  classes  were  graded  in  sections,  and  tlie  work 
of  the  senior  year  reorganized.  ^Moral  iihilosuphy 
and  metaphy.sics,  hitherto  taught  bv  the  president, 
wei-ein  1847committed  to  Prof!" Noah  Porter.  Other 
new  chairs  were  in.stituted:  that  of  geology  in  1850 
under  J.  D.  Dana;  that  of  history,  endowed  by  B. 
M.  C.  Durfee.  in  1865,  under  A.  M.  Wheeler;  a 
second  chair  of  Greek  in  1863,  under  L.  R.  Pack- 
ard; and  that  of  modern  languages,  endowed  hy  A. 
H.  Street  in  1864,  and  occujiied  by  E.  B.  Coe  in 
1867.  G.  P.  Fisher  succeeded  Dr.  Fitch  as  college 
pastor  in  1854:  this  chair  some  years  later  received 
an  endowment  of  .$50,  (WO  from  S.  B.  Chittenden. 
Prof.  Stanley's  place  was  taken  bv  H.  A.  Newton 
in  1853,  and  Prof.  Olmstead's  b.y'Elias  Loomis  in 
1860.  Scholarships  were  founded,  and  the  annual 
charge  for  tuition,  hitherto  ^33,  was  raised  by  suc- 
cessive stages  to  $90  in  1870.    The  Alumni  Hall  was 
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built  in  1852-53,  the  gymnasuim  in  1859,  and  the  art 
school  in  1864-66,  the"  latter  by  A.  R.  Street,  who 
also  endowed  two  chairs  of  art,  filled  in  18()9  by 
J.  F.  Weir,  and  D.  C.  Eaton.  Farnam  and  Durfee 
Colleges  arose  in  1869-71.  In  addition  to  these 
benefactions,  a  fund  of  $106,000  was  raised  in  1854, 
most  of  which  went  to  the  academical  department, 
making  possible  an  increase  in  the  salaries  of  |)ro- 
fessors7  from  1817  they  had  received  but  $1,100 
each.  The  library  received  some  cash  and  many 
books:  the  number  of  volumes  which,  in  1850  was 
21.000,  had  risen  to  38,000  in  1860,  and  in  1870  to 
55,000.  The  librarians  were  E.  C.  Herrick  until 
1858,  then  D.  C.  Gilman  until  1805,  and  since  then 
A.  Van  Dame.  a.s.sisted  by  F.  B.  Dexter.  The 
Divinity  School  lost  its  early  professors  between 
1858  and  1861,  but  received  valuable  accessions  iu 
Timothy  Dwight  in  1858,  G.  P.  Fisher  and  J.  M. 
Hoppin  in  1861,  G.  E.  Day  and  Leonard  Bacon, 
D.D.,  in  1866,  and  Samuel" Harri.s,  D.D.,  in  1871. 
In  1866  Gov.  W.  A.  liuckingham  gave  $25,000;  a 
bequest  of  $50,000  from  A.  H.  Street  endowed  the 
chair  of  ecclesiastical  history;  the  degree  of  B.  D. 
was  first  conferred;  and  an  effort  was  beiiuu  which 
resulted  in  the  r.aisinir  of  $133,000  to  build  East 
Divinity  Hall  in  1869-70.  In  1871  a  chapel  was  add- 
ed by  "F.  Marquand,  and  $10,000  given  by  H.  W. 
Sage  to  found  the  lectureship  on  preaching,  the 
results  of  which  are  known  far  beyond  New  Haven. 
The  Medical  School  received  a  new  building  in 
1860,  and  an  entire  new  staff  between  1846  and 
1871.  Its  added  professors  were  Drs.  W.  Hooker, 
in  1853,  B.  Silliman,  Jr.,  in   1853,   P.    A.    Jewett, 
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in  1856,  C.  A.  Liudsley  in  1860,  L,  J.  Sauford  in 
1863,  F.  Bacon  and  S."G.  Hubbard  in  1864,  M.  C. 
Wliite,  G.  F.  Barker,  and  C.  L.  Ivc-s  in  1867. 
There  were  314  graduates  during  tliis  period,  an 
annual  average  of  over  twelve.  The  Law  Scliool 
■wa.s  eared  (ov  by  Gov.  ('.  Bissell,  1847-55,  Heurv 
Dutton,  1847-69,  T.  B.  Oslioruc,  1855-65.  It  hail 
184  graduates  and  ilid  not  increase.  Most  important 
of  all  the  changes  during  these  tweuty-tive  years 
was  the  development  from  small  beginning.s,  in  the 
latter  y«u's  of  President  Day's  rule,  of  graduate 
instruction  not  leatling  to  -what  were  of  old  called 
"the  three  learned  professions."  Two  new  chairs 
■were  established  in  August,  1846,  and  J.  P.  Norton 
appointed  to  that  of  agricultural  chemistry,  while 
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B.  Silliman,  .Jr.,  became  professor  of  practical  and 
applied  chemistry,  A  chemical  laboratorj'  Wiis 
opened  in  what  was  the  president's  house,  and  several 
courses  in  philosophy,  philology  and  science  were 
added  by  some  of  the  older  professors.  In  1853  the 
desree  of  Ph.D.  was  lirst  given,  and  a  chair  of 
civil  engineering  founded,  under  W.  A.  Norton. 
Prof.  J.  P.  Norton  was  now  succeeded  by  J.  A. 
Porter,  whose  chair  was  divided  in  1856,  he'  retain- 
ing organic  chemistry,  and  S.  W.  Johnson  taking 
agricultural  and  applied  chemistry.  W.  D.  Whit- 
ney became  professor  of  Sanscrit  in  1854,  Prof. 
Salisbury  retaining  Arabic  until  18.56,  and  in  1870 
furnishing  the  chair  of  Sanscrit  with  an  endowment 
of  $50,000.  Another  great  step  was  taken  in  1854, 
in  setting  off  the  instruction  in  chemistry  and  en- 
gineering as  the  Yale  Scientific  School,  A  chair  of 
metallurgy  was  adtled  in  1855  and  given  to  G.  J. 
Brush:  another,  of  industrial  mechanrcsand  phvsics, 
was  filled  in  1859  by  C.  S.  Lvman.  In  18.59  J.  E. 
ShelHeld  bought  the  old  building  used  by  the  ]Med- 
ical  College,  enlarged  it,  provided  it  with"  the  neces- 
sary apparatus,  and  presented  it  to  the  Scientific 
School,  which  took  his  name  the  next  year.  In 
1863  it  received  $135,000  through  the  state" from  the 
sale  of  United  States  lands  under  the  act  of  1863,  on 
condition  of  giving  free  tuition  to  a  certain  number 
of  Connecticut  pupils.  From  this  time  the  Sheftield 
School  grew  and  throve  apace,  increasing  its  courses 
of  studies  from  two.  to  seven,  and  granting  their 
various  degrees.  Its  chief  benefactor  expended 
some  $1.50,000  on  an  enlargement  of  the  building  in 
1865,  and  gave  $10,000  for  its  library:  a  few  years 
later  he  furnished  some  $80,000  for  endowments, 


and  erected  a  second  home,  North  Sheflield  Hall, 
completed  in  1873  at  a  cost  of  $115,000.  About 
$100,000  haii  come  in  meanwhile  from  other  sources, 
including  $38,000  from  Mrs.  S.  K.  Higgin,  of  Liver- 
jjool,  to  endow  a  chair  of  dynamical  engineering, 
filled  in  1870  by  W.  P.  Trowbridge.  Other  chairs 
with  their  incumbents  were  jjliysical  and  political 
geography,  D.  C.  Gilman,  1863;  agricultiu'e,  W.  H. 
Brewer,  1864;  zoijloiiy,  A.  ^.  Verrill,  1864;  botan}-, 
D.  C.  Eaton,  1864;  mining,  A.  P.  Rockwell,  186.5- 
68;  English,  T.  li.  Loun"sbury,  1871;  metallnrg)-, 
Q.  D.  Allen,  1871.  In  1856  Geo.  Peabody  gave 
$150,000  to  found  and  maintain  a  nuiseum  of  natu- 
ral histor}'  in  connection  with  the  college,  but  gov- 
erned by  trustees  of  its  own.  In  the  same  j'car  a 
chair  of  paleontology  was  established  and  filled  by 
O.  C.  Marsh.  In  July,  1871,  the  legislature  agreed 
to  a  change  in  the  corporation,  displacing  the  si.\ 
senior  senators  by  as  many  alumni,  to  serve  six 
years,  one  to  be  elected  at  each  commencement. 
Under  this  administration  no  less  than  3,3.59  stu- 
dents received  the  degree  of  A.B.,  an  annual  average 
of  over  130.  Dr.  Woolsey  retired  from  the  pi-e.si- 
dency  in  1871,  and  was  for  the  ne.xt  ten  years  chiur- 
mauof  the  American  company  of  revision  of  the 
New  Testament.  His  "Introduction  to  the  Study 
of  International  Law  "  (1860)  is  highl}'  valued.  He 
also  published  besides  several  discourses  and  editi(ms 
(1871)  of  F.  Lieber's  "Manual  of  Political  Ethics," 
and  "Civil  Liberty  and  Self-government,"  "Essays 
on  Divorce  and  Divorce  Legislation  "  (1869) ;  "  Ke- 
ligion  of  the  Present  and  of  the  Future"  (sermons, 
1871);  "Communism  and  Socialism "(1880);  "Help- 
ful Thoughts"  (1883).  "Political  Science"  (two 
vols.,  1877)  is  the  most  elaborate  but  not  the  mo.st 
influential  of  his  works.  He  died,  greatly  honored, 
at  New  Haven  July  1,  1889.  (See  a  sketch  by 
J.  H.  Thayer  in  the  "Atlantic  Monthly"  for  Oc- 
tober, 1889.") 

POKTER,  Noah,  eleventh  president  of  Yale  Col- 
lege (1871-86),  was  born  Dec.l4.  1811,  at  Farmington, 
Conn.,  where  his  family  had  settled  in  1640,  aiid  of 
which  his  father  was  minister  1806-66.     Graduating 
from  Yale  in  1831,  he  had  charge 
of  the   Hopkins   School   at   New 
Haven   for  two  years,  served  as 
tutor  at  the  college  for  two  more, 
was  pastor  at  New  Milford  1836- 
46,  and  at  Springfield,  Mass.,  1843- 
46.     At  Dr.  Woolsey's  assumption 
of  the   presidency   of  Yale,  Mr. 
Porter  was  called  to  the  new  chair 
of  moral  philosophy  and  metaphys- 
ics,   which  was   endowed  by  the 
proceeds  of  a  fund  given  in  1833 
by   S.  Clark.      In  tJiis  branch  of 
knowledge  he  won  distinction  by 
his  large  work  on  "The  Human 
Intellect"  (1868)   and   his  widely 

used  text-book.  "Elements of  In-  -  ,  -jv  '  :-'^- 

telleetual  Science  "(1871).  Among  /C/y*^iJi^V^.  — * 
his  other  writings  are  a  discourse  <-^  ^  '  C//  LA-'^^a^ 
on  the  300th  anniversary  of  the 
settlement  of  his  native  town,  1841 ;  a  prize  essay 
on  "The  Educational  Systems  of  the  Puritans 
and  .Tesnits"  (1851);  "  American  Colleges  and  the 
American  Public"  (1870);  "  Books  and  Reading" 
(1870);  "  Science  of  Nature  vs.  the  Science  of  Man  " 
(1871);"  Science  and  Sentiment"  (1882);"  Evangeline, 
the  Place,  the  Story  and  the  Poem"  (1882);  a"  Life 
of  Bishop  George  Berkeley  "  (1S<8.5);  "  The  Elements 
of  Moral  Science,"  (1885);  and  a  "Critical  Exposition 
of  Kant's  Ethics"  (1886).  He  was  the  chief  editorof 
the  revised  editions,  1864  and  1890,  of  Noah  Web- 
.ster's  Dictionary.  His  degree  of  D.D.  was  conferred 
by  the  L'niversity  of  the  City  of  New  York  in  1858, 
and  by  that  of  Edinburgh  in  1886;  Western  Reserve 
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College,  Ohio,  gave  him  the  degree  of  LL.D.  in 
1870, 'iuid  Triuity  iu  1871.  He  retained  his  chair  ou 
assuming  the  presidency  in  1S71.  His  administra- 
tion was  a  period  of  great  prosperity  and  rapid 
growth.  In  1873  all  the  departments  except  those 
(3f  theology,  medicine  and  law  were  united  under 
the  comnion  title  of  the  department  of  philosophy 
and  the  arts.  A  number  of  chairs  were  added, 
made  permanent,  or  filled  b.y  new  incumbents;  the 
chief  of  these  were  mathematical  physics,  J.  W. 
(ribbs,  1871;  chemistry  with  molecular  physics,  A.  AV. 
Wright,  1871;  German,  Franklin  Carter,"l872;  polit- 
ical and  social  science,  W.  G.  Sumuer,  1872;  supple- 
mentary chairs  of  Latin,  H.  P.  AV  right,  1871  and  T. 


Peck  in  1880;  of  mathematics.  E.  L.  Richards,  1871, 
and  A.  A\'.  Phillips,  1881 ;  of  Enjlish  literature,  H. 
AA^.  Beers,  1874;  of  mental  philosophv.  G.  T.  Ladd, 
1881;  and  of  natural  philo.sophy,  E.  S.  Dana,  1879; 
divinity,  AA^.  AI.  Barbour,  D.l).,  1877;  American 
history,  F.  B.  Dexter,  1877;  Greek,  T.  B.  Seymour, 
1880;  "law,  E.  J.  Phelps,  1881;  modern  languages, 
AV.  I.  Knapp,  1879.  For  the  academical  depart- 
ment a  permanent  fund  of  some  $103,000  was  raised 
early  in  this  period,  the  funds  being  farther  in- 
creased by  larife  a'ifts  and  bequests,  amom;  them 
$11.5,000  from  Dr.T.  D.  Porter,  iSsii.OOO  fronv  IL  T. 
Morgan,  and  $.56,000  from  H.  L.  Ellsworth;  the  in- 
come of  the  two  latter  being  for  the  aid  of  needy 
students.  The  Batlell  cliapcl  was  erected  in  1874- 
76,  the  physical  laboratory  by  H.  T.  &  T.  C.  Sloane 
in  1.882  and  1883.  and  the  Lawrence  ColleffC  and 
Dwight  Hall  in  188.5-.86,  the  latter  by  E.  D.  Alonroe. 
Previous  gifts  provided  in  whole  or  part. for  the 
erecting  of  the  Peabody  Museum  in  1876,  and  for 
the  observatory,  whieb  arose  in  1883  on  ground 
bought  by  O.  F.  AVinchester,  at  a  cost  of  ,$100,000 
in  1879.  The  library  funds  were  greatl_r  increased 
by  various  gifts,  and  its  books  by  the  transfer  in 
1871-72  of  the  libraries  of  the  two  old  societies,  the 
Linonian  and  the  Brothers  in  Lenity.  In  1880  the 
number  of  volumes  liad  risen  to  120,000  and  in  1887 
to  160,000,  a  growth  far  beyond  tliat  of  the  past. 
In  the  Sheffield  Scientitic  School  tive  new  chairs 
were  founded  :  mathematics,  J.  E.  Clark,  1873; 
chemistry,  A\^.  F.  Alixfer,  1875 ;  comparative  anat- 
omy, S.  I.  Smith,  1875  ;  physiological  chemistry,  R. 
H.  Chittenden,  1883;  and  "physics,  C.  S.  Hastings, 
1884.  H.  AV.  Parnan,  A.  .I.'Du'Bois,  and  C.  B. 
Richards  took  the  places  of  Profs.  AA^alker,  Trow- 
bridge and  AA^.  A.  Norton.  A  large  addition  to  the 
funds  was  bequeathed  by  Air.  Sheffield  who  died  in 
1883.  The  ninnbcr  of  students  was  nearly  doubled 
during  these  fifteen  years  :  671  took  the  degree  of 
Ph.B",  sixty  that  of  Ph.D.,  nineteen  C.E.  and  ten 
M.E.  The"  Art  School  advanced  in  its  work,  admit- 
ting pupils  of  both  sexes.  J.  H.  Niemeyer  took  the 
new  chair  of  drawinsi  in  1871,  and  Prof.  J.  M.  Hop- 
pin  succeeded  Prof.  Eaton  in  1879.     A  collection  of 


paintings  and  casts  was  founded.  The  Divinity 
School  gained  a  post-graduate  course  of  a  fourth 
year,  a  graduate  fellovvsbip,  two  new  buildings, 
West  Divinity  Hall,  1873-74,  and  the  Bacon  memo- 
rial (reference)  library  in  1881,  besides  a  new  chair 
of  Biblical  theology,  "tilled  by  J.  E.  Russell  in  188.5. 
In  that  year  L.  O.  Braslow,  D.D.,  took  the  place 
vacated  by  Prof.  Hojjpin  in  1879.  Large  gifts  came 
in  from  F.  Alarquand,  H.  AA'inkley  andA.  Otis.  No 
less  than  378  graduates  received  the  degree  of  B.D. 
— over  twenty-five  annually.  The  Law  School  was 
reorganized,  and  f<n'  the  first  time  made  thorr)U';hly 
etticrent.  AV.  C.  Robin.son,  S.  E.  Baldwin  and  j.  T. 
Piatt,  who  had  had  charge  of  it  from  1869,  were, 
with  Francis  AA^ayland,  made  full  professors  in  1872; 
$35,000  was  raised  for  the  library,  and  a  permanent 
fund  of  $10,000  given  by  J.  E.  Engli.sh.  An  ad- 
vanced course  for  graduates  was  provided  in  1876, 
with  the  degree  of  JI.L.  after  one  year's  study,  and 
D.C.L.  after  two.  Two  more  chairs  were  added: 
international  law,  T.  S.  Woolsey,  1878:  and  plead- 
ing, AA'.  K.  Townsend,  1881.  L."S.  Foster,  who  died 
iiri880,  left  $60,000  to  fomul  a  chair  of  common  law. 
The  number  of  graduates  was  387,  an  annual  aver- 
age of  nearly  twenty-six.  Thirtj'-eight  took  the  de- 
gree of  ALL.  and  eight  that  of  D.C.L.  The  cour.se 
of  study  in  the  Medical  School  was  reorganized  and 
enlarsed  in  1879.  The  additions  to  the  facrdty  were 
Dr.  I).  P.  Smith,  1873-80.  who  left  bis  library  and 
instruments  to  the  school;  Dr.  L.  S.  AA'ilcox.  1877- 
81,  and  Drs.  AV.  H.  Carmalt,  and  J.  K.  Thacber, 
1879,  F.  E.  Beckwith,  1880,  T.  H.  Russell,  1883, 
H.  E.  Smith,  188.5,  and  J.  Campbell,  1886.  The 
degree  of  M.D.  was  taken  by  127  persons  during 
this  peri(xl,  a  yearly  average  of  eight.  Elective 
studies  made  less  progress  at  Yale  than  elsewhere, 
partly  because  of  the  doubts  of  the  president  as  to 
the  wisdom  of  such  a  change  from  the  old  order. 
A  small  liberty  of  choice  during  the  junior  year  was 
granted  to  the  academical  deiiartment  under  Presi- 
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dent  Woolsey,  and  this  was  extended  in  1876  to 
nearly  half  the  work  of  the  higher  classes.  In  1884 
more  than  half  the  junior  studies  and  most  of  those 
in  the  senior  year  were  made  elective.  In  1886  the 
post-graduate  work  was  enlarged  by  the  accession  of 
Dr.  W.  R.  Harper  and  A.  T.  Hadley  as  professors  of 
Semitic  languages  and  political  science.  In  1886 
Dr.  Porter  retired  frimi  the  presidency  of  the  insti- 
tution, but  retained  his  chair  of  moral  philosophy, 
although  increasing  infirmities  did  not  permit  many 
more  years  of  labor. 
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DWIGHT,  Timothy,  twelfth  president  of  Yale 
University  (188G-  ),  was  born  in  Norwich,  Conu., 
Nov.  IG,  1828.  He  was  a  son  of  James,  the  tliird 
son  of  Timotliy  Dwinht,  president  of  Yale  Colle<;e 
from  1795  to  1817.  Tlie  father  was  born  in  1784,  and 
died  in  18(53,  havinj;  been  a  successful  merchant. 
The  subject  of  this  sketch  was  graduated  from  Yale 
College  in  1849  as  the  salutatorian  of  his  class.  From 
18.51  "to  1855  he  served  as  tutor  at  his  alma  mater, 
studying  theology  during  the  last  two  years  of  that 
"period  at  the  Yale  Theological  Sem- 
inary, lu  1856-.58  lie  studied  at  the 
Universities  of  Bonn  and  Berlin  in 
Germany.  Sept.  IG,  1858,  he  was 
elected  ]ii-ofessor  of  sacred  litera- 
ture in  Yale  Theological  Seminary, 
and  Sept.  15,  1801,  was  ordained  "to 
the  miuistiy  of  the  gospel.  In 
April,  1869,  Chicago  Theological 
Seminary  gave  him  the  degree  of 
D.  D.  He  received  the  same  degree 
from  Yale  College  in  1886,  and  the 
degree  of  LL.D.  from  Harvard  Uni- 
versity in  1876,  and  from  Prince- 
ton College  in  1888.  In  1886  he  was 
chosen  president  of  Yale  College, 
and  w'as  inducted  inte  office  July 
1st  of  that  year.  In  the  "  New  Eng- 
lander "  (now  the  "New  Englander  and  Yale  Re- 
view "),  of  which  he  became  an  editor  in  1856.  he 
publislied  in  1870-71  a  series  of  articles  on  "The 
True  Ideal  of  au  American  University,"  which  was 
republished  and  widely  read,  and  doubtless  had  very 
much  to  do  with  the  changes  by  which  tlie  institu- 
tion at  New  Haven,  Conn.,  has."during  his  adminis- 
tration of  its  affairs,  passed  from  the  status  of  a  col- 
lege to  that  of  a  university.  This  was  effected  through 
the  passage  by  the  Connecticut  legislat\U(',  January, 
1887,  of  the  following  resolution:  "  Resolved,  by 
this  assembly  that  the  use  of  the  title,  Yai.e  Uni- 
VEKSiTY,  by  the  corporation  existing  under  the  name 
of  tlie  President  and  Fellows  of  Yale  College  in 
New  Haven,  is  hereby  authorized,  and  all  gifts  to, 
contracts  with,  conveyances  to  or  by,  or  other  acts 
affecting  said  corporation  by  either  of  said  names, 
shall  be  valid;  and  the  acceptance  of  this  act  by  .said 
corporation  shall  not  operate  to  .suliject  its  cliarter  to 
repeal,  alteration  or  amendment  witliout  its  consent." 
This  act  was  accepted  by  the  President  and  Fellows 
of  the  college  May  35,' 1887.  It  maybe  said  that 
no  alumnus  of  the  institution  has  devoted  more 
thought,  time  and  strength  to  the  promotion  of  the 
development  of  this  great  educational  centre  than 
has  its  present  presiding  officer.  The  exertions  he 
has  made,  moreover,  have  not  only  attested  his 
zeal  for  its  welfare,  but  have  been  abundantly 
rewarded  during  his  presidency  by  the  growth 
of  the  university  in  resources  and  "in  u.sefidness. 
At  the  beginning  of  the  first  year  of  President 
Dwight's  incumbency,  the  new  building,  named 
Dwight  Hall,  was  ojiened  for  the  religious  interests 
of  the  univer,sity,  and  for  the  C^hristian  work  of  its 
young  men,  the  gift  of  Elbert  B.  Monroe,  of  Connecti- 
cut. The  opening  of  the  same  year  witnessed  the 
completion  of  a  new  dormitory,  named  in  commem- 
oration of  T.  G.  Lawrance,  a  member,  then  deceased, 
of  the  college  class  of  1884.  In  his  first  annual  re- 
port, however.  President  Dwight,  with  his  well- 
known  regard  for  the  truth  of  histoiT,  connected 
these  two  benefactions,  which  came  to  fruitage  at  the 
time  which  has  been  named,  with  the  record  of  the 
administration  of  President  Porter,  his  immediate 
predecessor,  as  he  also  did  the  benefaction  of  Albert 
E.  Kent  of  the  Yale  class  of  1853,  whose  gift  of 
$75,0(J0  was  for  the  purpose  of  providing  the  mstitu- 
tion  with  a  new  chemical  laboratorv.  "During  the 
same  year   S.  B.  Chittenden,  of  Br"ooklyu,   N.  Y., 


gave  $100,000,  afterward  increased  to  |125,000,  to 
provide  a  new  building  for  the  university  library. 
Another  friend  of  the  institution  offered  to  it  at  least 
$135,000  for  a  building  to  be  used  for  lecture  and 
recitation  rooms.  This  friend,  Mrs.  Miriam  A.  O.^:- 
born,  of  New  York,  afterward  increased  her  gift 
to  $180,000.  The  courses  of  stud}'  in  political  science 
were  also  increased.  The  number  of  students  pur- 
suing courses  in  the  graduate  department  was  fifty- 
six.  The  students  in  the  academical  department  num- 
bered 570.  Various  smaller  donations  were  received, 
for  encouraging  the  study  of  classical  languages 
and  of  mathematics  in  this  department,  and  $5,000 
for  the  pui'pose  of  the  Sloane  Laboratory.  The  Shef- 
tield  Scientific  School  completed  the  fortieth  year  of  its 
existence  and  began  its  work  with  a  larger  cla.ss(104) 
than  it  had  ever  had.  The  funds  of  the  law  depart- 
ment were  augmented  bj'  a  contribution  of  $35,000 
to  found  a  professorshii)  t)f  commercial  law  and  con- 
tracts, and  its  teaching  facilities  were  also  increased: 
154  pupils  attended  the  school  of  Fine  Arts.  Rev. 
George  B.  Stevens  tf>ok  the  chair  of  New  Testament 
criticism  and  interpretation,  and  the  lectures  in  the 
Lyman  Beecher  course,  and  other  courses,  by  eminent 
specialists  before  the  Divinity  School,  were"  valuable 
additions  to  its  regular  ciuriculum.  Students  in  the 
divinity  department  numbered  108.  By  the  end  of  the 
third  year  of  President  Dwight's  adn'iinistration  the 
total  number  of  studentsconuected  with  the  university 
had  risen  to  1,365,  seventy-nine  of  them  being  in  the 
department  of  philosophy  and  the  arts.  Prof.  "George 
B.  Adams  took  the  Earned  professorship  of  American 
history.  Students  in  the  academical  department 
numbered  688.     Additional  gifts  were  made  for  the 


furtherance  of  study  in  the  classical  languages  and 
mathematics.  An  elective  course  in  biology  was  also 
opened  to  the  students  here.  The  Sheffield  Scientific 
School  continued  to  grow,  its  pui)ils  numbering  308, 
while  the  Divinity  School  had  133,  and  its  funds  for 
the  aid  of  needy  students  rose  in  gratifying  degree. 
Clinical  facilities  in  connection  with  the  Medical 
School  were  largely  added  to  liy  the  completion  of  a 
new  operating  theater  at  the  New  Haven  Hospital. 
Prof  AV.  K.  Townsend  was  chosen  to  the  Edward  J. 
Phelps  professorship  of  law,  and  there  were  106  stu- 
dents of  law  in  attendance,  with  sixty-seven  art  stu- 
dents and  106  special  students  in  drawing.  Lega- 
cies fell  to  the  university  during  the  year,  which 
were  expected,  when  realized,  to  amount  to  $300,- 
000.  The  work  of  education  at  the  university  was 
now  carried  on  in  seven  departments — the  colle- 
giate or  academical,  the  scientific,  tlie  theological, 
the  medical,  law.  art,  and  graduate  studies.  By  the 
end  of  the  fourth  year  after'his  entry  upon  office,  the 
income  <if  the  first  six  of  these  "departments  was 
$336,649.61,  and  the  expenses  $334,404.08.     Begin- 
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nings  wore  miulo  for  tlic  erection  of  a  new  gymnasi- 
iimrsiibscriiilioMs  for  land  and  building  amounting 
to  more  than  foO.OOO  being  received.  The  Battell 
'  professorship  of  music  was  established.  Students  in 
the  graduate  courses  numbered  eighty-one.  E.  J. 
Phelps,  LL.  D.,  resumed  the  duties  of  the  professor- 
ship of  law,  and  $.10,000  was  given  by  friends  to  es- 
tablish a  professorship  for  the  study  of  the  English 
Bible.  Prof.  Albert  S.  Cook  became  professor  of 
English  literature.     Prof.  Ellas  Loomis,  who  had 


long  filled  the  chair  of  natural  philosophy  and  as- 
tronomy, having  served  the  college  and  luiiversity 
for  twenty-nine  years,  died,  and  made  to  it  by  will 
one  of  the"  largest  donations  ever  given  to  the  institu- 
tion by  a  single  individual  since  its  foundation,  the 
principal  of  tlie  Loomis  fund  being  above  $300,000. 
Nearly  or  ((uite  $130,000  came  in  from  the  estate  of 
Mr.  Philip  Marett.    Tlie  Ellsworth  scholarship  fund, 
for  the  aid  of  students  in  the  academical  department, 
■was  increased  by  $13,000,  and  stood  at  $94,816.05. 
A  fellowship  was  established  by  the  gift  of  .$10,000 
from  Mr.  John  Sloane  of  New  York  city  for  graduates 
of  the  academical  department  who  had  shown  marked 
proficiency  in  the  study  of  physics,  and  who  promised 
further  progress  in  the  same  line.     The  Sheffield 
Scientific  School  came  into  possession  of  the  grounds 
and  mansion  formerly  owned  and  occupied  by  Jo- 
seph E.  Sheffield,  its  founder,  and  the  latter  was  con- 
verted into  a  biological   laboratory,  with  other  lab- 
oratories of  physiological    chemistry,    comparative 
anatomy  and  bolaiiy.     The  endowment  of  the  pro- 
fessorship of  Hebrew  language  and  literature  in  the 
Divinity  Schoc^l  was  increased  by  a  gift  of  $14,000. 
The  department  of  the  Peabody  Museum,  devoted  to 
geology  and  paleontology,  received  important  addi- 
tions.  The  total  of  gifts  to  the  university  for  the  year 
(1889)  was  $710,000.13,  making  the  aggregate  of  do- 
nations to  it  since  Jnly  1,  1886,  $1,3447390.    The  re- 
port of  tlie  president  for  the  year  ending  Dec.  31, 
1890,  mentioned  the  formal  dedication  (.Tune  23  of 
that  year)  of  the  Chittenden  Library  building.    The 
university  library  fund   was  increased   during  the 
twelvemontli  by  the  sum  of  $20,000.     The  old  cab- 
inet building,  erected  in  1819,  was  taken  down  and 
removed,  and  plans  were  announced  for  the  building 
of  another  new  dormitory,  the  gift  of  P.  N.  Welch, 
of  New  Haven.     The  treasurer's  report  for  the  year 
showed  a  balance  of  income  over  expense  in  every 
department    save    the    Medical   School,    the   Ellas 
Loomis  fund  having  reached  $313,415.51,  and  then 


realizing  for  the  university  the  income  of  one-third 
of  this  amount,  the  same  being  used  for  the  jiurjiose 
of  the  astronomical  t)bservatory.  The  Alumni  Uni- 
versity Fund,  a  new  movement,  had  brought  to  the 
institution  the  sum  of  $9,238  in  its  first  year  of  opera- 
tion. A  bequest  of  $300,000  by  Mr.  David  B.  Fay- 
erweathcr,  of  New  York  city,  was  announced, 
two-thirds  of  which  was  to  go  to  the  general  fund  of 
the  university,  and  one-thii-d  to  the  Sheffield  Scien- 
tific School.  The  university,  it  was  stated,  would  re- 
ceive further  sums  from  his  estate,  viz.,  the  sum  of 
$150,000  for  a  building  to  be  erected  in  commemora- 
tion of  Mr.  Faycrweather,  and  also  one-tenth  of  the 
residue  of  what  may  remain  of  the  estate  when  its 
otlicr  legacies  to  individuals  and  institutions  shall 
have  been  'laiil.  The  total  sum  thus  coming  to 
Y'ale  will  hardly  be  less  than  $500,000.  The  gen- 
ei'al  fund  of  the  university  was  also  increased  by 
$15,000  from  Mrs.  H.  T.  Leavenworth,  of  Syra- 
cuse, N.  Y.,  and  stood  at  $380,475.09,  not  reckon- 
ing the  last-mentioned  gift.  Instruction  in  nuisic 
had  been  carried  forward  with  gratifying  success. 
The  total  of  university  students  aggregated  1,645; 
104  of  them  were  in  the  graduate  department,  fifty- 
two  of  them  from  other  institutions  of  learning. 
E.  T.  McLaughlin  was  elected  assistant  professor  of 
the  English  language  and  literature.  Prof.  Charles 
H.  Smith  took  thechair  of  American  history,  and 
Prof.  Edward  B.  Clapp  was  made  assistant  i^rofessor 
of  the  Greek  language  and  literature.  119  elective 
courses  of  study  weie  open  to  the  academical  stu- 
dents in  the  senior  and  junior  years.  $40,000  were  I'e- 
ceived  for  the  Thomas  Glasby  Waterman  scholarship. 
Announcement  was  made  of  a  legacy  of  $30,000  from 
tlie  late  Gov.  James  E.  English,  of  Connecticut,  for  a 
professorship  of  mathematics  in  the  Scientific  School, 
and  that  school  also  became  the  beneficiary  of  the 
act  of  the  V.  S.  congress  donating  iniblie  lands  "  to 
the  several  states  and  territories  which  may  provide 


colleges,  for  the  benefit  of  Agriculture  and  the  Me- 
chanic Arts."  139  students  were  in  the  Tlicological 
Seminary,  of  whom  si.xteen  were  members  of  the  grad- 
uate or  fourth-year  class.  A  lecacy  of  $40,000  for  the 
endowment  of  scholarships  in  aid  of  its  students  was 
received  and  $9,000  from  the  estate  of  :Mrs.  E.  W. 
Colton.  $.50,000  were  given  by  .Vorris  K.  Jesup,  of 
New  York  city,  forthe"'Charles  Jesup  Fund, "  in  con- 
nection with  the  seminary,  designed  for  its  general 
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uses.  A  fine  pipe  organ  was  donated  for  the  Marquand 
Chapel.  T.  M.  Cooley,  LL.D.,  of  Michigan,  was  the 
Storrs  lecturer  in  tlie  law  deparlmeut,  and  111  stu- 
dents were  enrolled  therein.  181  students  received  in- 
Btruction  in  the  Art  School.  Tlie  library  of  the  uni- 
versity received  1,800  volumes  by  legacy  from  II.  M. 
De.xter,  D.D.,  of  Boston,  Mass.,  abundantly  illustrat- 
ing early  Congregationalism  in  New  England,  and 
the  life  of  the  Pilgrims  of  the  Plynnuitli  (Mass.)  col- 
ony. Tlie  total  (if  n'ifts  in  monev  to  the  university  for 
the  year  was  $;3S(.;,3T3.81,  and  with  the  bequests  for 
the  same  jieriod,  were  greater  in  amount  than  in  any 
previous  year  in  the  college  history.     The  number 
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of  Students  in  1891  wasl,784.  President  Dwight  was 
a  member  of  the  American  committee  for  the  revision 
of  tlic  English  version  of  the  Bible  from  1873  to  its 
coinpletiim  in  188.5.  He  is  accredited  by  the  latest 
authority  as  autlior  of  the  following  publication,  in 
addition  to  "The  True  Ideal  of  an  American  Uni- 
versity," already  noted:  "Commentary  on  tlie  Gos- 
pel of  .John,  translated  from  the  French  of  F.  Godet, 
■with  Preface,  Introiluctory  Suggestions  and  Ad- 
ditional Notes."  He  was  also  the  editor  of  several 
volumes  of  the  American  edition  of  Jleyer's  "Com- 
mentary on  the  New  Testament,"  to  which  he  added 
extended  notes. 

HADIiEY,  James,  scholar  and  educator,  was 
born  at  Fairtidd,  N.  Y.,  March  30,  1821.  His  father 
was  professor  of  chemistry  in  the  medical  institution 
which  existed  there  for  many  years.  He  received 
his  early  education  and  his  training  for  college  from 
Rev.  Dr.  David  Chassel,  a  man  of  Scotch  descent  and 
Scotch  characteristics,  who  had  charge  of  an  academy 
in  his  native  village.  When  nine  years  of  age  he  was 
afflicted  with  a  white  swelling  on  his  knee,  in  conse- 
qvience  of  a  casual  injury,  which  disabled  him  for 
life,  and  this  event  is  held  to  have  been  of  service  in 
turning  his  mental  activity  toward,  as  well  as  in 
stimulating  his  pursuit  of ,  .study.  He  edited  a  literary 
newspaper  at  a  tender  age.  At  fifteen  he  picked  up 
a  Hcl)rew  Chrestomathy,  and  with  some  help  taught 
himself  the  elements  of  the  language.  At  this  time, 
also,  he  occasionally  heard  the  recitations  of  his  own 
class.  A  little  later,  Dr.  Chassel  made  him  his  as- 
sistant in  hearing  other  classes.  At  the  age  of  nine- 
teen and  a  half  years  he  entered  Yale  College,  in  the 
junior  class,  and  was  graduated  in  1843.  He  pursued 
special  studies  in  almost  every  term — in  one  term 
German;  in  another,  Spanish;  in  another,  the  cal- 
culus; in  another,  Hebrew.  Devoting  a  year  to  fur- 
ther special  study,  after  his  graduation,  he  entered 
the  theological  department  of  the  college,  and  there 
spent  two  years,  save  that  from  September,  1844,  to 
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April,  184.5,  he  acted  as  tutor  in  Middlebuiy  College, 
Vt.     In  September,  1845,  he  became  tutor  in  Yale 
College,  and  held  that  position  until  he  was  made 
its  assistant  professor  of  Greek  in  1848.      In  1851  he 
was   elected   Greek    professor  at  his  alma  mater, 
after  the  resignation  o*f  that  professorship  by  Pres. 
T.  D.  Woolsey,  and  was  married  on  the  13lli  of  Au- 
gust of  that  year.     February,    18(55,    he  was  pros- 
trated by  an  insidious  disease  which  necessitated  re- 
lease from  all  active  service.     In  September,  18G6,  a 
surgical  operation  became  necessary,  which  was  fol- 
lowed by  long-con(invied  debility. 
In  January,  18t)8,  lie  resumed  col- 
lege work.    Early  in  1871  a  severe 
cold  induced  partial  rela.xation  of 
his  vocal  organs,  and  iu  the  begin- 
ning of  1873  he  was  the  victim  nf 
a  similar  affection.      As  a  scholar 
Prof.  Hadley  was  remarkable  fen 
the  extent  of  his  acquisitions.    In 
addition  to  familiarity  with  Latin 
Greek  and  Hebrew,  as  well  as  tin 
principal   modern   languages,  in 
eluding    Swedi-sh,   he    knew   the 
Arabic    and     Armenian,    sevci  U 
Celtic  tongues,  the   Sanskrit  and 
the  different  forms  of  the  Gothic. 
And  in  this  extent  of    linguistic 
study    he   was  uniformly  exact. 
The  variety  of  his  knowledge  was, 
moreover,  as  remarkable  as  its  exactness.     He  had 
a  special  delight  in  pure  mathematics,  and  the  late 
Prof.  Pierce,  of  Harvard   University,  said  he  could 
never  forgive  Y'ale  College  for  making  the  man  pro- 
fessor  of   Greek   who  should   have  been  the   first 
mathematician  in  the  couutiy.     In  chronology  and 
history  he  was  pre-eminent.     He  was  attracted  to 
the  history  of  Roman  law,  and  jirepared  a  course  of 
lectures  upon  it,  which  never  failed  to  command  re- 
si)ect,  even  from  tliosc  to  wliom   juiis])rudeiice  was 
the  .study  of  a  lifetime.      When  he  was  a  yciuth,  in- 
deed, the  boys  of  his  village  uniformly  and  unani- 
mously submitted  all  their  disputes  to  his  arlntration 
as  final     He  had  a  strong  interest  in  political  science. 
For  the  last  two  years  of  his  life  lie  \\as  ])resident  of 
the  American  Oriental  Society.  His  mind  was  broad 
as   well   as  varied  in  its  knowledge,  responding  as 
readily  to  the  achievements  of  Faraday,  as  to  the 
sentinient  and  diction  of  Tennyson.     His  knowledge 
of  English  literature  was  exhau.stive:   as  a  critic  he 
was  surpassed  by  few,  if  by  any,  and  the  energy 
of  his  mind,  it  has  been  declared,  was  as  surprising 
as  the  spontaneity  of  its  action.     This  was  displayed 
in   his   self-reliance,  his  coolness,    his   patience    in 
labor,  his  supreme  and  honest  devotion  to  truth,  and 
his  sense  of  justice.      These  qualities  gave  him  great 
authority  among  scholars  in  this  country.     He  was 
not  brought  into  personal  contact  with  transatlantic 
scholars,  nor  did  he  follow  the  German  method  of 
introducing  himself  to  the  scholast  ic  worid  by  writing 
books,  but  none  who  knew  his  powers  and  resources 
ever  doubted  his  capacity  for  securing  a  leading  rank 
among  European  men   of  study,    or  of  producing 
written  works  of  high  and  perinanent  place  in  any 
department  of  human  culture  in  which  he  might  set 
his  hand.     The  especial  reason  for  his   repute  being 
cisatlantic  was,  that  the  field  of  his  usefulness  and 
fame   always   lay  in   the  direction    of    instructing 
others.     He  accepted  this  field  and  wrought  in  it, 
embracing  it  as  the  noblest  calling  to  which  he  might 
aspire.     As  a  college  officer,  the  testimony  of  one 
who  knew  him  intimately  was,  that  while  "  his  soul 
was  like  a  star  and  dwelt  apart,"  it  was  no  less  true 
that  "  his  heart  the  lowliest  duties  on  itself  did  lay." 
In  every  sphere  of  action  he   was   prompt,   perse- 
vering and  thoughtless  of  himself.     While  conserva- 
tive in  temperament,  he  was  as  ready  for  change  as 
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the  most  ardeut  of  his  less  experienced  colleagues, 
provided  any  change  could  be  justitied  to  his  judg- 
ment. And  ■with  all  his  abilities  and  acquisitions,  it 
is  to  be  added  that  Prof.  Hadley  was  a  man  whose 
highest  and  best  intellectual  achievements  were 
rooted  in  character — his  whole  personality  exempli- 
fying the  truth  of  the  remark  of  Lord  Bacon,  that 
one  cannot  truly  enter  the  temple  of  science,  any 
more  than  the  kingdom  of  heaven,  except  he  shall 
first  become  as  a  little  child  in  his  docility  to  the 
truth.  Moreover,  his  character  was  formed  and 
sustained  by  a  steadfast  and  earnest  Christian  faith. 
At  the  age  often  he  became  a  commimicant 
in  the  Presbyterian  church.  At  the  age  of 
eighteen  the  death  of  a  brotlier  awoke  his 
faith,  theu  slumbering,  to  vigorous  activity. 
The  last  work  of  his  life  was  in  the  inter- 
est of  the  revision  of  the  New  Testament,  for 
■which  he  marked  with  a  pencil  the  phrases  and 
■n'ords  retiuiring  alteration,  in  the  first  three  chapters. 
Prof.  Hadley's  "Greek  Grammar  for  Schools  and 
Colleges  "  was  published  in  1860  (N.  Y.);  his  "Brief 
History  of  the  English  Language  "  ■was  contributed 
as  an  introduction  to  the  edition  of "  Webster's 
American  Dictionary  of  the  English  Language," 
published  at  Springfield,  Mass.,  in  1864,  and  his 
"  Elements  of  the  Greek  Language  "  was  issued  at 
New  York  in  1869.  His  son  Arthur,  professor  of 
political  economy  in  Yale,  inherited  much  of  his 
father's  ability.  Prof.  Hadley  died  in  New  Haven 
Nov.  14.  1ST3" 

BACON,  Leonard,  clergyman,  was  born  in  De- 
troit, INIich.,  where  his  father  was  then  a  missionary 
to  the  Indians,  Feb,  19,  18(12.  The  father  died  in 
1817,  leaving  three  sons  and  four  daughters.  Leon- 
ard's pre])aratory  education  was  obtained  at  Hart- 
ford. Conn.  During  the  j-ear  of  his  father's  death 
he  entered  the  sophomore  class  in  Yale  College,  and 
was  Graduated  thence  in 
1820. "in  1824 young  Bacon 
■was  gradtiated  from  An- 
dover  (Mass.)  Theological 
Seminary,  his  tei'm  of  study 
there  being  a  year  longer 
than  the  usual  course.  In 
182.')  he  ■n-as  ordained  and 
installed  pastor  of  the  Cen- 
ter Congregational  church. 
New  llaven,  Conn.  This 
was  his  only  pastorate,  and 
he  held  the  relation  in  one 
form  or  another  for  fifty- 
seven  years,  and  until  his 
death,  "in  September,  1866, 
he  became  acting  professor 
of  revealed  theology  in  Yale 
Theological  Seminary,  be- 
coming pastor  emeritus  of 
the  Center  church.  In  1871 
he  was  chosen  lecturer  on  ecclesiastical  polity  and 
American  churcja  history  at  the  same  seminary. 
Dr.  Bacon  was  a  distinguished  cliamjiion  of  New 
England  Congregationalism,  and  of  the  traditions 
and  practices  of  the  Puritan  fathers.  As  a  sermon- 
izer  he  has  been  characterized  as  "able  but  not  bril- 
liant. But  when  any  subject  of  contemporary  in- 
terest engaged  his  attenticm  and  aroused  his  enthu- 
siasm, his  discourses  were  able  and  convincing. 
Thus,  he  was  a  man  of  much  force  and  of  decided 
individuality,  who  succeeded  in  directing  the  cur- 
rents of  popular  thought  on  many  important  ques- 
tions, lie  loved  an  argument,  not  fur  the  sake  of 
displaying  his  dialectic  skill,  which  was  by  no  means 
small,  but  because  he  was  thoroitshly  in  earnest  in 
■what  he  believed  and  thought,  and  regarded  it  as  a 
conscientious  duty  to  argue  his  case  with  the  heat 
and  vigor  of  genuine  conviction.     In  his  views  of 
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Congregational  polity  and  ecclesiastical  government 
he  ■was  ranked  as  a  conservative,  and  he  had  an  an- 
tiquarian taste  which  predisposed  him  to  habits  of 
special  research;  but  he  always  kept  abreast  of  the 
time,  and  was  often  considerably  in  advance  of  it." 
His  connection  with  the  press  was  long  and  credit- 
able. From  1826  to  1838  he  ■was  an  editor  of  the 
"Christian  Spectator,  "a  religious  magazine  ]niblish- 
ed  in  New  Haven.  In  1843  he  aided  in  esfabli.shing 
"The  New  Englauder  "  (now  "The  New  Englauder 
and  Yale  Review  "),  a  bi-monthlj-,  and  kept  up  his 
connection  with  it  xintil  his  death.  In  company  with 
Rev.  Drs.  Richard  S.  Storrs,  of  Brooklj-u,  N.  Y., 
and  Joseph  P.  Tliompson,  of  New  York  city,  he 
founded  the  "  Independent,"  a  religious  ■weekly  of 
New  York  city,  and  for  sixteen  years  was  one  of  its 
regular  ■vvorking  editors.  In  1863  he  retired  from  its 
active  management.although  he  afterward  frequently 
contributed  to  its  columns.  The  peculiar  character- 
istics given  to  the  jiaper  by  Dr.  Bacon  continued  to 
mark  its  career  for  many  years.  In  March.  1874,  he 
was  one  of  the  moderators  of  the  council  of  Congre- 
gational churches,  ■nhich  met  at  Brooklyn,  N.Y.,  and 
took  part  in  preparing  a  rebidie  to  Plymouth  church 
in  that  city.  Rev.  Ileiu^v  AVard  Bcccher,  ])astor,  for 
dropping  Tlieodore  Tihf>u  from  its  roll  of  member- 
ship without  formal  trial.  In  February,  1876,  he 
was  also  moderator  of  the  advisory  council  convened 
in  Brooklyn,  at  the  call  of  the  Plymouth  church,  in 
regard  to  "the  not  altogether  savorj'  scandal  then  well 
known  throughout  the  country.  The  vie^\  s  held  by 
Dr.  Bacon  on  the  question  of  slavery  were  well  de- 
fined and  vigorously  promulgated,  being  in  this, 
as  in  many  other  questions  of  the  daj*,  far  ahead 
of  his  associates.  He  espoused  the  scheme  for 
colonization  of  the  negroes  in  America  at  an  early 
stage  in  his  career,  and  was  at  one  time  the  jiillar 
of  the  American  Colonization  Society  in  New 
England.  He  had  decided  ability  as  a  yilatform 
speaker  and  used  that  talent  arduciiisly  in  (i)ip(isiiion 
to  the  abolitionists  and  their  belief,  as  expounded  by 
■William  Lloyd  Garrison.  About  the  year  18r)0  his 
views  on  colonization  were  materially  modified. 
During  the  civil  war  he  took  the  most  pronounced 
stand  in  support  of  the  LI.  S.  govermnent,  and  occu- 
pied common  ground  with  the  abolitionists.  For 
many  years  he  ■was  eomiecled  with  the  corporation 
of  Yale  College,  and  was  a  conservative  in  regard  to 
its  management.  He  was  genial  in  manner,  and  had 
a  quiet  humor  which  made  his  letters  and  controver- 
sial articles  interesting  to  a  wider  circle  than  a  de- 
nominational preacher  usually  commands.  It  was 
said  of  him  when  he  died:  "Leonard  Bacon  will  hold 
an  honorable  place  in  the  records  of  the  nineteenth 
century,  and  it  may  be  doiditcd  if  there  be  anyone 
in  the  Congregationalist  body  w  ho  can  adequately 
supply  his  loss."  He  was  known  during  his  later 
years,  as  the  "Nestor"  of  Congregationali-sm.  Be- 
sides innumerable  pamphlets  and  reviews.  Dr. 
Bacon  printed:  "Select  Practical  Writings  of 
Richard  Baxter,"  VtUh  life  of  the  author  (New 
Haven,  1831;  .second  edition,  1836,  2  vols.);  "A 
Manual  for  Young  Church  Jlenibers "  (1833); 
"  Thirteen  Historical  Discourses  on  the  Completion 
of  Two  Hundred  Years  from  the  Beginning  of  the 
First  Church  in  New  Haven"  (1839);  "Slavery  Dis- 
cussed in  Occasional  Essays  from  1833  to  1846,"  of 
which  he  once  s.aid  that  to  know  that  it  moulded 
Abraham  Lincoln's  opinions  on  slavery  was  satisfac- 
tion enough  for  h.aving  written  it;  "Christian  Self- 
Culture;  or.  Counsels  for  the  Beginning  and  Prog- 
ress of  a  Christian  Life"  (1863)T  "Historical  Dis- 
course at  Worcester,  Mass.,  Sept.  22,  1863;"  "The 
Genesis  of  the  New  England  Churches"  (New  York, 
1874),  illustrated;  "  Sketch  of  the  Rev.  David  Ba- 
con" (1876).  He  died  at  New  Haven,  Conn.,  Dec. 
24.  1881. 
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BEACH,  Moses  Yale,  journalist,  was  bora  at 
Wallingford,   C'dun.,    Jan.    1,   1800.      His   paternal 
ancestors  were  among  the  first  settlers  of  Stratford, 
Conn.,  and  on  his  mother's  side  he  was  descended 
from  the  family  of  Elilm  Yale,  the  benefactor  of 
Yale  College.    He  was  early  apprenticed  to  a  cabinet- 
maker at  Hartford,  Conn.     He  was  ambitious  and 
full  of  energy,  and  before  the  e.vpiration  of  Iiis  ap- 
prenticeship purchased  his  release  and  began  b\isi- 
uess  for  himself  at  Xorthamptou,  Mass.     He  secured 
a  partner  in   his  trade,  and   won  subsequently  the 
first  premiiuii  of  the  Franklin  Institute  for  the  best 
cabinet  ware  exiiibited.     Mr.  Beach  had  inventive 
talent,  and    was    associated    with 
Thomas   Blauchard    in   the  inven- 
tion of  the  stern-wheel  steamboat. 
He  also  invented  a  machine  for  cut- 
ting rags,  which  is  now  generally 
used  in  paper  mills,  but  owing  to 
delay  in  obtaining  the  patent  he  did 
not  derive  any  considerable  remu- 
neration  from   the  invention.      In 
1827  he  removed  with  his  family 
to  Saugerties  on  the  Hudson,  where 
he  was  for  a  tiiue  engaged  in  the 
paper-mill   business.      Mr.  Beach 
had,  in  1831,  married  Nancy  Day, 
a  sister  of  the  founder  of  the  New 
York  "  Sun,"  and  in  183.5  he  pur- 
chased an  interest  in  (hat  jiaiiei',  of 
which  he  subsequcnily  became  pro- 
prietor.    From  the  start,  liis  native 
energy  and  enterprise  told  upon  the 
"Sun."     New  features  were  intro- 
duced and  original  methods  adopted   for  securing 
the  first  tidings  of  important  events.    E.xpress  trains 
were  rim  between  various  points  at  Mr.  Beach's  ex- 
pense, and  prior  to  the  introduction  of  the  telegraph 
he  employed  carrier  pigeons  to  bring  early  European 
news    from    incoming    steamers,   as  well   as  from 
political   gatherings,  racetracks,  etc.     He  assisted 
Clark  and  Locke  in  the  preparation  of  the  "  Moou 
Hoax,"  which  first  appeared  in  the  "Sun,"  baffled 
the  scientific  world,  and  caused  much  comment  in 
the  journals  of  both  hemispheres.     During  the  Mex- 
ican war  he  found  the  means  of  transmitting  news 
so    slow    that   he   established    a   fast    express,    by 
which  the  time  between  Mobile  and  Jlontgomery, 
Ala.,    was    reduced    one-third.     He  laid  the   mat- 
ter before  his  fellow-publishers,  who  agreed  to  share 
the  expense  of  the  undertaking,  and  this  was  the 
origin   of  the  alliance   known  as  the  "Associated 
Press."     Realizing  the  demoralizing  effects  of  war 
on  the  country,  he  visited  Jlexico  in  1848,  at  the 
urgent  request  of  President  Polk,  and  secured  the 
interviews  and  agreements  which  were  the  basis  of 
the  subsequent   treaty  of  peace.     During  the  trip 
>Ir.  Beach  received  the  first  premonition  of  the  paral- 
ysis which  eventually  terminated  his  life.     Finding, 
after  a  considerable  struggle  that  he  could  not  over- 
come this  disease,  he  gave  up  business  in  1849,  and 
returned  to  his  native  town  where  he  passed  quietly 
the  remainder  of  his  life.     He  was  always  an  active 
worker  in  public  matters  and  an  earnest  advocate  of 
popular  education.     He  died  at  Wallingford,  Conn., 
Jan.  19,  1868. 

DANA,  Charles  Anderson,  journalist,  was 
born  at  Hin.sdale,  N.  H.,  Aug.  8.  18i9.  His  Amer- 
ican ancestry  is  traced  to  Richard  Dana,  from  whom 
Chief  Justice  Dana  and  the  two  Richard  Henry  Da- 
nas  were  descended,  and  who  is  mentioned  as  early 
as  1640.  When  quite  a  boy,  Charles  was  sent  to  Buf- 
falo, N.  Y.,  where  he  was  a  clerk  in  a  store  until  he 
was  eighteen  years  of  age,  by  which  time  he  had 
fitted  himself  for  college.  He  entered  Harvard  in 
1839,  but  a  serious  trouble  with  his  sight  temporarily 
Jisabled  him  and  prevented  his  finishing  the  uni- 


versity course.     After  two  years  in  college,  he  be- 
came   enamored  of  the  communistic    ideas  which 
were  being  carried  into  effect  at  "  Brook  Farm,"  and 
probably  with  the  notion  that  open-air  living,  such 
as  he  would  get  under  the  regulations  of  that  institu- 
tion, was  the  best  thing  for  his  health,  he  joined  in 
the  experiment  with  a  number  of  educated  and  cul- 
tivated associates,  among  whom  may  be  mentioned: 
Theodore  Parker,  AVilliam  Henry  Channing,  George 
William  Curtis,  Nathaniel  Hawthorne,  George  Rip- 
ley and  Margaret  Fuller.     The  Brook  Farm  Asso- 
ciation  of  Education   and  Agriculture  was  an  ex- 
pression not  only  of  the   transcendentalism  which 
from  182i5  to  1845  attracted  philosophical  minds  in 
the  region  of  Bo.stou,  but  also  of  the  Fcnirier  com- 
munistic movement  in  Europe.    The  experiment  was, 
in   many  of  its  phases,  a  protest 
against  tlie  Calvinism  which  had 
long    dominated    New    England 
thought  and  action.     The  organ 
ization    was    practically  a  stock 
company.     A  farm  of  about  2oi' 
acres  was  purchased  at  West  Rox 
bury,  now  a  part  of  Boston,  where 
the  tran.sccndentalists  hoped  to  sup- 
ply their  material  needs  by  farm- 
ing, and  to  stimulate  their  spiritual 
and  intellectual  life  b}'  the  associa- 
tion of  cultured  minds.     Emerson 
was  interested  in  it  for  a  time,  and 
so   was   Bronsou   Alcott,  but  not 
practically.     Tliose  who  lived  on 
the  farm  "plowed,  hoed  and  made 
hay,  and  tried  to  make  butter.  The 
sale  to  an  outside  market  of  any  extra  material  pro- 
ducts proved  to  be  a  delusion.  By  1843  the  conuuun- 
ity  had  become  quite  Fourierite.  and  a  yearlater  it 
was   progres.sing    rapidly  into    Swedenliorgianism. 
The  whole  undertaking  "collapsed,  finally,  when  the 
"  phalanstery  "  of  Brook  Farm  (see  illu.stration)  was 
destroyed  by  fire  on  March  3,  1846.     Of  this  whole 
group  of  ho"peful  transcendentalists,  >Ir.  Dana  is  said 
to  have  been  the  only  one  who  had  the  practical  busi- 
ness nature  to  attack  the  complicated  economic  ques- 
tions brought  to  his  notice.     He  was  only  twenty- 
three  years  of  age  at  the  time,  and  although  his  ex- 
periment was  a  practical  failure,  it  was  not  without 
advantage  to  him  as  a  matter  of  association.     His 
first  newspaper  training  was  obtained  about  this  time 
in  connection  with  a  social  journal  called  the  "Har- 
binger."    He  also  worked  for  a  time  on  the  "  Chro- 
notype,"  which  was  published  in  Boston  by  Elizur 
Wright.     Thus  a  certain  amount  of  bias  was  given 
him'in  the  direction  of  a  possible  reform  of  social  in- 
accuracies, which  probably  aft'ected  his  after  edhorial 
history.     In  1847  he  settled  in  New  York,  and  was 
a  member  of  the  editorial  staff  of  the  N.  Y.  "  Trib- 
une "  from  that  time  down  to  1861,  during  a  consid- 
erable portion  of  which  he  was  its  managing  editor 
and  the  man  most  trusted  by  its  eminent  founder, 
Horace  Greeley.      During  th"e  period  inuucdiately 
preceding  the  war  of  the" rebellion,  the  "Tribune" 
undoubtedly  owed  very  nuich  of  its  success  in  the 
matter  of  circulation  and  advertising  patronage  to 
Mr.  Dana's  natural  gift  for  the  live  editorial  super- 
vision of  a  great  daily.     In  the  meantime  he  did  not 
fail  to  use  Ms  valuable  acquirements  in  literary  work, 
being  employed  by  D.  Appleton  &  Co.  as  a  reader 
for  several  years  after  he  went  on  the  staff  of  the 
"  Tribune."  In  1855,  with  George  Ripley,  he  planned 
and  edited  for  the  same  house  the  "  New  American 
Cyclopedia,"  which  was  completed  in  1863,  and  ten 
years  later  was  thoroughly  revised  and  issued  in  a 
new  edition  under  the  title  of  the  "American  Cyclo- 
pedia" (16  vols.,  1873-76).    In  1857  was  first  published 
by  the  Appletons   Mr.  Dana's  "  Household  Book  of 
Poetry,"  a  collection  of  the  best  minor  poems  of  the 
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English  language,  one  of  the  most  pleasing  compila- 
tions of  its  kind  ever  made;  it  passed  through  nu- 
merous editions  and  continues  to  be  popular.  Tlie 
fifteen  j-ears  of  Mr.  Dana's  important  and  influential 
association  with  tlie  "  Tribune  "ended  in  1861,  when, 
disagreeing  with  .Mr.  Greelej^  as  to  the  proper  conduct 
of  the  war,  he  resigned.  Mr.  Dana  was  at  once  offered 
by  the  secretary  of  war,  Edwin  M.  Stanton,  a  position 
of  importance  in  that  department,  and  in  1863  was 
appointed  assistant  secretary  of  war,  an  office  which 
he  held  until  after  the  surrender  at  Appomatto.x.  In 
the  war  department,  tlie  powers  given  to  Mr.  Dana 
and  the  coutitlence  placed  in  him  enabled  him  to  be 
of  the  greatest  service  to  the  Federal  cause  and  to 
exercise  an  appreciable  intluence  upon  the  progress 
of  the  war.  He  possessed  the  rare  and  valuable 
faculty  of  judging  men,  his  discernment  being  un- 
erring in  regard  ia  the  appointment  of   officers  to 


high  positions  and  their  a.ssignment  to  grave  and 
important  duties.  To  Gen.  Grant  lie  jiroved  a 
lirm  friend  at  a  time  when  most  pQwerful  influ- 
ences were  at  work  to  do  liim  injury.  JVIr.  Dana's 
duties  obliced  him  to  make  frequent  rapid  jour- 
neys to  dTfferent  parts  of  tlie  country  for  the 
purpose  of  observing  and  reporting  to  Mr.  Lincoln 
and  Mr.  Stanton  the  condition  of  affairs.  During 
the  campaigns  of  northern  Mississippi  and  Vicks- 
burg  and  at  Chattanooga,  h6  was  in  the  saddle  at 
the  front  most  of  the  time.  At  tlie  close  of  the  ^var 
he  was  invited  to  become  the  editor  of  a  new  paper 
in  Chicago,  the  "  Republican,"  an  invitation  which 
he  accepted.  He  stayed  there  only  a  short  time, 
however,  as  the  paper  in  question  failed,  owing  to 
causes  quite  outside  of  his  connection  with  it.  He 
returned  to  New  York  and  organized  a  company 
which  purchased  the  "Sun,"  at  that  time  an  old  and 
moribund  propeily.  Its  suljsequent  success  has  been 
continuous  and  remarkable.  Mr.  Dana  issued  the 
first  number  of  the  "  Sun  "  under  his  editorial  .su- 
pervision Jan.  27,  1868,  as  a  democratic  newspaper, 
and  from  that  time  it  was  an  imiiortant  factor  in 
political  journalism.  He  soon  showed  the  purpose 
which  has  ever  since  actuated  him,  of  making  his 
paper  a  sharp,  aggressive  instrument,  independent 
of  party  limitations  and  unbound  by  party  leading- 
strings.  At  the  same  time  be  has  carried  it  on  as  a 
newspaper  remarkable  for  the  completeness  of  its 
arrangements  for  the  gathering  of  news,  and  for  the 
excellence  with  which  that  news  has  been  present- 
ed to  the  public.  Neither  money  nor  pains  were 
spared  in  obtaining  the  very  b»st  editorial  talent,  the 
success  of  the  "Sun"  association  being  notable. 
Mr.  Dana,  being  a  man  of  strong  character,  with 
pronounced  opinions  of  his  own,  has  succeeded  in 
making  a  sufficient  number  of  enemies  to  keep  the 
"Sun  "  constantly  before  the  public.  Occasional 
eccentricity  in  its  management  has  added  to  the  gen- 
eral interest  with  which  the  course  of  the  paper  is 


viewed  ;  such,  for  instance,  as  its  sudden  change 
of  base  in  the  matter  of  the  Beecher  trial,  and  such, 
again,  as  its  advocacy  of  Gen.  B.  P.  Butler  for  presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  during  the  campaign  of 
1884.  Mr.  Dana's  vigorous  personality  has  invari- 
ably dominated  every  interest  or  movement  with 
which  he  has  been  connected,  and  the  success  of  the 
"  Sun  "  has  been  due  in  large  measure  to  his  remark- 
able intellectual  power  and  extraordinary  editorial 
gifts.  Besides  the  literary  works  already  mentioned, 
he  wrote,  in  association  with  Gen.  James  H.  Wilstm, 
a  "Life  of  Ulysses  S.  Grant"  (Springfield,  1868). 
Afterward,  when  Gen.  Grant  was  president.  Air. 
Dana  did  not  hesitate  to  make  the  "Sun "  the  medi- 
um for  the  most  incisive  and  severe  criticism  of  the 
administration.  The  "Sun"  supported  Mr.  Tilden 
for  the  presidency,  and  was  bit»er  over  the  manner  in 
which  the  election  of  1876  terminated,  always  Ihere- 
afterstj'ling  Rutherford  B.  Hayes,  in  its  columns,  the 
"Fraud  president."  In  1880,  when  Gen.  Winfleld 
Scott  Hancock  was  the  candidate  of  the  democratic 
party  for  president,  Mr.  Dana  did  not  give  the  can- 
didate his  support,  a  most  important  contribution  to 
the  literature  of  that  campaign  being  the  statement 
in  the  columns  of  the  "Sun  "that  the  democratic 
candidate  for  president  was  ' '  a  good  man  and  weighs 
two  hundred  and  fifty  pounds."  In  the  campaign 
of  1884,  the  "  Sun  "  was  pronounced  in  its  opposition 
to  Grover  Cleveland,  the  democratic  candidate,  and 
effusive  in  its  expressions  of  confidence  in  the  suc- 
cess of  Benj.  F.  Butler,  who  received  at  that  election 
from  the  combined  greenback  and  anti-monopolist 
parties  133,835  out  of  10,000,000  votes.  A  man  of 
notable  personal  appearance,  Mr.  Dana  has  gained  a 
high  character  as  a  public  man,  and  is  freel_y  called 
upon  in  connection  with  important  occasions.  Re- 
taining always  his  interest  in  intellectual  employ- 
ment, he  keeps  himself  surrounded,  at  his  luxurious 
home  on  Long  Island,  with  valuable  works  of  art 
and  choice  books,  devoting  his  leisure  there  to  con- 
genial pursuits.  He  has  been  frequently  mentioned 
for  political  honors,  but  has  preferred  the  editorial 
career,  in  which  he  has  made  himself  eminent. 

PALMER,  Albert  Marshman,  theatrical  man- 
ager, was  born  at  North  Stonington,  Conn.,  July  27, 
1838.  He  is  of  a  Puritan  lineage  which  goes  back 
to  the  earliest  .colonial  days  of  Connecticut.  His 
father  Rev.  A.  G.  Palmer,  D.D.,  one  of  the  best- 
known  preachers  of  eastern  Connecticut,  was  set- 
tled for  more  than  fifty  years  over 
the  Baptist  church  in  Stonington 
borough.  His  mother's  family  was 
of  Scotch  descent,  her  maiden  name 
being  Sara  A.  Langworthy.  Albert 
was  educated  in  private  schools  and 
at  the  Connecticut  Literary  Institute, 
Suffield.  He  came  to  New  York  city 
in  1859  to  enter  the  law  department 
of  the  New  York  University,  from 
which  he  was  graduated  in  1861,  and 
upon  his  graduation  he  was  admitted 
to  the  New  York  bar.  He  spent  only  a 
year  in  a  law\'er's  office,  however,  find- 
ing more  congenial  employment  in  the 
public  service  until,  in  1868,  he  was 
made  librarian  of  the  ^Mercantile 
Library.  Here  he  remained  four 
years.  In  1872  he  entered  upon  theat- 
rical management,  taking  control  in  June  of  that 
year,  of  the  L'nion  Square  theatre.  His  success 
was  immediate,  and  for  ten  years,  until  he  retired, 
the  house  maintained  a  singular  reputation  for  uni- 
form prosperity  in  the  plays  presented.  The  scenic 
effects  were  remarkable  for  their  appropriateness  and 
truth,  and  the  company  was  the  strongest  ever  got 
together  in  New  York  for  dramas  of  modern  society. 
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or  for  robust  pieces  with  a  romantic  and  melodra- 
matic turn.  During  one  season  Mr.  Palmer  had  in 
his  stock  company  and  actively  engaged  in  the  plays 
produced  by  him •  Charles  Thorne,  Jr.,  J.  H.  Stod- 
dart.  McKee  Hankm.  Stuart  Kobson,  John  Parselle, 
Frederick  IJoliiuson,  F.  F.  Mackey,  Clara  Morris, 
Charlotte  Thompson,  Rose  Eytinge.  Fanny  Morant, 
Maude  Granger,  Kate  Cla.xtou,  Ivitty  Blanchard, 
Marie  Wilkins,  Sara  Jewett,  Maud  Harrison  and 
Ida  Vernon.  At  various  times  in  his  companies,  at 
the  Union  Square  theatre  or  at  the  Madison  Square, 
or  Palmer's,  which  he  afterward  managed,  appeared 
a  very  large  proportion  of  the  actors  oi  the  period, 
including  Agnes  Booth,  Mrs.  E.  J.  Pliillips,  Annes 
Ethel,  Mai-k  Smith,  AVelsh  Edwards,  G.  F.  Rowe, 
Richard  Mansfield,  Frank  Mordaunt,  Louis  James, 
James  O'Neil,  E.  M.  Holland,  W.  J.  Le  Moyne, 
M.  B.  Curtis,  J.  B.  Polk,  Jo,seph  Wheelock,  and 
J.  B.  Studly.  Among  American  dramatists  fostered 
at  this  theatre  was  Bronson  Howard,  who  gained  his 
first  great  financial  reward  in  "  The  Banker's  Daugh- 
ter," though  not  until  after  that  play  was  reshaped 
in  accordance  with  the  minute  counsel  of  Mr. 
Palmer,  and  the  help  of  the  playwright,  A.  R. 
Cazauran.  Bartley  Campbell's  "  My  Partner  "  was 
produced  at  the  Union  Square  in  1879,  a  play  from 
the  success  of  which  home  authors  gained  a  new  era 
of  encouragement  and  productivity.  Many  other 
American  plays  have  been  introduced  by  Jlr.  Palmer 
during  his  career,  while  he  has  given  careful  con- 
sideration to  many  hundreds  that  have  been  sent  to 
Inni  by  authors.  "  The  Geneva  Cross  "  was  written 
for  him  l)y  George  Fawcett  Rowe,  on  an  order  given 
after  a  discussion  of  the  theme  and  the  outline  of 
the  story.  The  first  work  of  adaptation  that  brought 
Mr.  Steele  Mackaye  into  prominence  and  gave  him 
a  career,  was  "Rose  Michel."  which  wascoutided  to 
him  by  Mr.  Palmer  with  instructions.  Mr.  Palmer 
as  manager  had  often  to  use  the  courage  of  his  con- 
victions in  refusing  plays  that  lacked  acting  qual- 
ities. Thus  he  permitted,  but  did  not  .share  in  the 
production  of  Bret  Harte's  "Two  Men  of  Sandy 
Bar."  He  al-so  sought  to  give  encouragement  to 
American  wiiters  by  a  series  of  authors'  matinees 
at  the  Madison  Square  theatre,  where  plays  by 
W.  D.  Howells,  Brander  Matthews,  and  others  were 
produced;  but  in  theatrical  management,  art  must 
be  recognized  as  imiversal,  and  he  has  made  it  a 
point  to  entertain  the  public  with  the  best  jirodiiets 
of  the  genius  of  the  day,  wherever  written.  For 
instance:  one  of  the  most  profitable  plays  ever 
brought  to  America  was  "The  Two  Orphans,"  by 
D'Enner}',  produced  at  the  Union  Square,  Dec.  17, 
1874.  It  was  adapted  with  such  skill,  and  the 
changes  made  were  so  bold  and  advantageous,  that 
Its  American  popularity  is  largely  confined  to  the 
Union  Square  version.  "Agnes,"  "Led  Astray," 
"Ro.se  Michel,"  "The  Danicheffs,"  "The  Ran- 
zaus,"  and  "A  Parisian  Romance,"  are  a  few  of 
the  notable  productions  of  the  house.  This  ten 
years  of  management  is  likely  to  bec(.ime  very  not- 
able, for,  in  addition  to  'Mr.  Palmer's  own  reminis- 
cences, a  minute  record  of  it  has  been  prepared, 
which  embraces  many  volumes  of  autobiographies 
In  the  manuscript  of  the  actors  and  authors,  photo- 
graphs and  engi-avings,  the  play  bills,  newspaper 
criticisms,  etc.,  all  inlaid  by  the  finest  process  on 
sheets  of  uniform  size.  These  memorabilia,  pre- 
served, as  they  will  be,  by  some  association  like  the 
Players'  Club  or  the  Actors'  Fund,  will  be  valuable 
and  interesting  alike  to  the  future  histrion  and  his- 
torian. In  June,  1884,  Mr.  Palmer  assumed  the 
management  of  the  Madison  Square  theatre,  and  in 
1888  secured  control  of  Wallack's,  which  has  since 
been  called  Palmer's.  Among  the  plays  that  reached 
great  popularity  at  the  Madfson  Square,  and  which 
were  made  known  throughout  the  country  by  Mr. 


Palmer's  traveling  companies,  may  be  mentioned, 
"Jim  the  Penman,"  "Saints  and  Sinners,"  "A  Pair 
of  Spectacles,"  and  "Elaine."  The  opening  of  the 
regular  season  at  Palmer's  theatre,  in  1891,  was 
marked  by  the  production  of  "Alabama,"  the  most 
conspicuous  and  successful  of  native  dramas,  ba.sed 
on  American  life,  and  treating  in  a  happy  way  of 
national  sentiment.  In  1883  he^originated  the  idea  of 
establishing  a  new  charity,  and  was  the  principal  fac- 
tor in  founding  the  Actors'  Fund  of  America,of  which 
he  has  for  many  years  been  the  president.  The  Actors' 
Fund  cares  for  every  professional  player  in  distress, 
having  since  its  foundation,  according  to  Mr.  Palmer's 
report  in  1891,  afforded  relief  to  3,571  sick  and  indi- 
gent, and  given  burial  to  509.  It  had  expended  in  that 
time  $1367314.43.  The  total  assets  were  $75,081,51. 
The  "Fund  "has  a  burial  plot  of  its  own  in  Ever- 
greens Cemetery.  It  is  altogether  the  most  powerful 
organization  of  its  kind  in  the  world,  and  with  its 
receipts  increasing  each  year,  from  the  systematic 
series  of  benefits,  its  power  for  good  and  for  the 
general  elevation  of  the  dramatic  profession  is  not 
to  be  easily  estimated. 

McCTJTCHEN,  Cicero  Decatur,  lawyer,  was 
born  in  Hall  county,  Ga..  Oct.  31,  1834.  Hisfather, 
Benjamin  R.,  born  in  Elbert  county,  Ga.,  was  of 
Scotch-Irish,  and  his  mother,  Jane  Bell,  born  in 
Jackson  county,  Ga.,  of  English  descent.  Cicero 
received  an  academic  education  at  Lafayette, Walker 
Co.,  Ga.,  was  admitted  to  the 
bar  there,  and  began  to  prac- 
tice law  in  1846.  In  18.54  he 
moved  to  Dalton,  Ga.,  where 
he  continued  to  practice  suc- 
cessfully until  the  civil  war. 
He  entered  the  Confederate 
service  in  October,  1863,  as 
lieutenant  of  the  4tli  Georgia 
cavalry,  rising  to  be  captain, 
and  fighting  gallantly  in  the 
fierce  campaigns  of  the  West. 
In  the  spring  of  1864  he  re- 
signed from  the  service,  ow- 
ing to  his  election  as  state 
senator  in  the  previous  Octo- 
ber, the  Confederate  author- 
ities refusing  in  that  year  to 
furlough  otticers  to  attend 
the  legislature.  In  the  sen- 
ate he  zealously  defended  the 
war  policy  of  the  Confed- 
erate government  and  the  constitutionality  of  the 
conscript  law,  both  of  which  were  rigorously  assailed 
by  the  dominant  party.  At  the  end  of  the  war  he  re- 
sumed his  law  practice  at  Dalton,  and  was  appointed 
judge  of  the  superior  court  by  Gov.  Smith  in  1872, 
and  reappointed  by  Gov.  Colquitt  in  1877.  Declining 
further  service  on  the  bench  he  returned  to  the  prac- 
tice of  his  profession  in  1881.  In  December,  1890, 
he  was  appointed  by  Gov.  Northen  a  member  of  the 
judicial  commission  created  by  a  special  act  of  the 
legislature  to  adjudicate  matters  in  controversy  be- 
tween the  lessees  of  the  Western  &  Atlantic  railroad 
and  the  state  of  Georgia.  This  commission  ended  its 
labors  and  rendered  its  judgment  May  33,  1891.  A 
brave  soldier,  model  citizen  and  able  legislator. 
Judge  McCutchen  has  also  been  one  of  the  most  emi- 
nent lawyers  and  jurists  of  his  state,  having  been 
retained  in  the  heaviest  litigation  in  his  section.  He 
made  so  signal  an  administration  on  the  bench  that 
his  name  was  prominently  mentioned  for  the  state 
supreme  court.  His  character  is  well-rounded  and 
his  life  blameless.  He  married,  in  1854,  Fiances  C. 
Kelly,  a  noble  woman,  who  has  done  her  full  share 
in  making  their  home  a  most  harmonious  one  for 
theuLselves  and  for  their  children. 
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HISCOX,  David,  pharmaceutical  chemist,  was 
born  in  New  Jersey  Oct.  4,  1837.  He  is  descended 
from  Matthias  Hitchcock  who  came  to  Boston  from 
London  in  1635  in  the  Susan  and  Ellen,  and  the 
same  year  became  one  of  the  proprietors  of  the 
New  Haven  colony.  The  great-grandfather  of  the 
subject  of  this  sketch  went  to  Massachusetts  with 
the  Connecticut  troops  at  the  Lexington  alarm,  was 
afterward  ensign  of  the  7th 
company,  Col.  Douglass's  bat- 
talion, and  took  part  in  the 
battle  ot  Long  Island.  In 
1778  he  was  first  lieutenant  in 
Col.  McClellan's  Cambridge 
regiment.  David  Hiscox  was 
educated  principally  in  the 
public  scliools  and  at  the 
Free  Academy  of  New  York ; 
but  was  compelled  to  leave 
the  latter  before  completing 
the  course  on  account  of  fail- 
ing healtli.  He  entered  his 
father's  office  soon  after  and 
was  for  some  time  engaged 
in  the  ship  timber  business. 
,  .  His  father,  becomiug  flnanci- 

■4\^i^-t^C  !^^/'^v'         ''"y  embarrassed,  went  West 
^r\y  -^     -tp^         anil  left  the  bu.siness  in  charge 

of  the  son,  who  managed  it  so 
judiciously,  that,  in  connection  with  his  real  estate 
operations,  he  accumulated  a  snug  little  fortune  of 
$10,000,  besides  supporting  the  family  during  the 
father's  absence.  In  order  to  enable  "his  father  to 
start  anew  in  business,  David  disposed  of  his  real 
estate  and  liquidated  his  fatlier's  debts.  Having  a 
natural  fondness  for  art,  he  achieved  some  success 
as  a  painter,  but  for  lack  of  fvuids  was  unable  to  con- 
tinue in  that  line.  He  then  entered  the  house  of  R. 
Van  Duzer,  wholesale  druggist,  and  ^remained  for 
ten  years,  acquiring  in  tlie  meantime  a  knowledge 
of  pharmaceutical  chemistry.  Having  accumulated 
a  small  capital,  he  organized  in  1875  the  firm  of 
Hiscox  &  Co.  for  the  manufacture  of  specialties  in 
proprietary  articles,  four  of  which  were  from  his 
own  formulas.  For  several  years  he  has  occupied  a 
leading  position  in  his  profe-ssiou,  and  is  a  member 
of  the  National  Wholesale  Druggists'  Association, 
and  of  the  Association  of  Manufacturers  and  Deal- 
ers in  Proprietary  Articles. 

SAi'NT  GAUDENS,  Augustus,  sculptor,  was 
born  in  Dublin,  Ireland.  ^Mareh  1,  1848,  but  was 
brought  to  New  York  while  still 
an  infant.  He  received  his  first 
lessons  in  drawing  at  Cooper  In- 
stitute, New  York  city,  in  1861, 
and  .studied  afterward  (1865-66), 
in  tl)e  National  Academy,  model- 
ing when  he  was  able  to  find  the 
time,  and  working  at  the  same 
time  as  a  cameo-cutter.  From 
1867  to  1870  he  lived  in  P.Mris, 
where  he  studied  in  the  Keole 
des  Beaux  Arts,  under  Fran9ois 
JoufEroy,  and  from  1870  to  1873 
in  Rome,  where  he  made  his  first 
statue,  "Iliawatlia."  Returning 
to  America  in  1873,  he  settled  iu 
New  York  city,  where  he  has 
since  resided.  He  occupies  a 
prominent  position  among  Amer- 
ican sculptors.  One  of  his  most  widely  known,  as 
well  as  one  of  his  mo.st  characteristic  works,  is  his 
statue  of  Adm.  Farragut  (1880),  which  stands  in  Mad- 
ison Square,  New  York  city.  When  this  statue  is  ap- 
proached from  behind,  it  resembles  notliing  so  much 
as  a  man  standing  on  the  top  of  a  wall.     But  it  is 


not  designed  to  be  seen  from  behind,  and  in  a  few 
years  its  back  will  be  protected  by  a  massive  group 
of  trees.  AVheu  seen  from  the  front  it  is  very  im- 
pressive. The  figure,  vigorous  both  in  conception 
and  execution,  stands  free,  natural,  and  command- 
ing, while  the  pedestal,  whose  two  wings  are  washed 
over,  as  it  were,  with  half-reliefs,  produces  an  archi- 
tectonic and  even  pictorial  effect.  The  eye  is  ar- 
rested immediately,  and  when  the  work  is  closely 
examined  it  is  found  richly  and  subtly  suggestive. 
This  ^picturesque  or  tableau-like  effect  is  very  con- 
spicuous in  some  of  his  most  excellent  works;  for 
instance,  the  bas-relief,  "Adoration  of  the  Cross  by 
Angels,"  in  St.  Thomas's  church.  New  York  city, 
and  "Lincoln,"  in  Lincoln  park,  Chicago  (1887). 
Among  his  other  works  are  portrait  busts  of  William 
M.  Evarts  (1873),  Theodore  D.  Woolsey  (1876), 
(shown  in  the  vignette);  Gen.  Sherman  (1888),  and 
medallions  of  Bastion  le  Page  (1879),  and  Robert  L. 
Stevenson  (1887).  The  decoration  of  Trinity  church, 
Boston,  and  the  monument  to  LeRoy  King,  Newport, 
R.  I.,  are  the  joint  works  of  Mr.  St.  Gaudens  and 
John  La  Farge. 

LOGAN,  Thomas  M.,  soldier,  lawyer  and  rail- 
road officer,  was  born  in  Charleston,  S.  C,  Nov.  3, 
1840,  and  is  descended  from  the  Logan  family  of 
Restalrig,  Scotland,  an  acco\mt  of  which  is  given  in 
"Tyler's  History  of  Scotland."  He  is  the  son  of 
Judge  George  William  and  Eliza  Staun  (Yonge) 
Logan,  and  grandson,  on  his  moth- 
er's side,  of  Dr.  Joseph  Glover,  of 
Charleston.  George  'William  Logan 
has  left  an  interesting  "  Record  of 
the  Logan  Family  "  dating  back  to 
the  time  of  the  distinguished  Scot- 
tish wit  known  as  "  The  Laird  of 
Logan,"  who  was  born  at  "  Logan 
House "  in  1739.  Having  previ- 
ously been  sent  to  good  private 
schools,  the  subject  of  this  sketch 
was  graduated  from  South  Carolina 
College  first  in  the  class  of  1860. 
He  served  as  private  in  the  Wash- 
ington Light  Infautrv  at  the  siege  of 
Fort  Sumter  in  1861;  helped  to  or- 
ganizecompany  A.  Hampton  legion, 
and  was  elected  its  second  lieuten- 
ant; was  present  with  that  company 
at  the  first  battle  of  JIanassas,  and 
shcH'tly  thereafter  was  elected  its 
captain;  was  wounded  at  Gaines's  Mill,  and  although 
still  lame,  commanded  his  company  at  second  Manas- 
sas. For  conspicuous  gallantry  at  Sharpsliurg  he  was 
promoted  to  the  rank  of  major,aud  subsequent  ly  trans- 
ferred to  Jenkin's  South  Carolina  brigade,  with  the 
rank  of  lieutenant-colonel,  taking  part  with  his  com- 
mand in  the  Suffolk  and  Blackwater  campaigns  under 
Long-street.  Having  been  especially  selected  by  Gen. 
D.  H.  Hill  for  that  purpose,  he  lendered  him  valuable 
service  in  the  sununer  of  1863  by  a  reconnoissance  in 
force  fifteen  miles  in  advance  of  his  line. to  develop  the 
position  and  strength  of  the  enemy  then  threatening 
Richmond,  accomplishing  the  undertaking  with  but 
slight  loss.  In  command  of  the  sharp-shooters  with 
lyongstreet  in  the  Chattanooga  and  Knoxville  cam- 
paign, he  added  to  his  reputation  as  a  daring  and  skill- 
ful'skirmish  fighter.  Having  been  promoted  to  the 
rank  of  colonel  in  the  summer  of  1864,  lie  was  again 
severely  wounded  in  a  skirmish  with  a  superior  force 
at  Riddle's  or  Whitlock's  Store;  was  promoted  to  the 
rank  of  brigadier-general  (the  youngest  in  the  C'on- 
federate  army)  in  "December,  1864;  was  assigned  at 
the  solicitation  of  Maj.-Gen.  M.  C.  Butler  to  that  gen- 
eral's old  brigade,  and  commanded  it  at  Bentonville, 
N.C.,  making,  on  the  retreat  of  the  Confederate  army, 
the  last  charge  of  the  war  at  the  head  of  a  squad- 
ron of  Keitt's  battalion.     xVtter  the  war.  Gen.  Logan 
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be<;an  the  study  of  law  in  Richmond,  Va.,  and  after- 
ward practiced  successfully  for  ten  or  twelve  years. 
Becoming  interested  in  I'ailroad  properties,  he  con- 
ceived, and  with  the  co-operation  of  friends  success- 
fully carried  out,  the  idea  of  consolidating  various 
railroads  into  a  complete  whole  known  as  the  Rich- 
mond &  Danville  system,  which  subsequently  con- 
trolled more  than  9,000  miles  of  road.  Though 
obliged,  as  vice-president  of  this  far-reaching  system, 
to  spend  much  of  his  time  in  New  York,  his  home 
is  in  Virginia — in  winter  at  Richmond,  and  in  sum- 
mer at  his  estate,  "  Algoma,"  in  Buckingham  coun- 
ty. Gen.  Logan  was  marrietl  in  1^65  to  Kate  V. 
Cox.     They  have  had  nine  diildi'en. 

ABBOTT,  Lyman, auther,editor  and  clergyman, 
was  born  in  Roxbury,  Mass.,  Dec.  18,  1835,  the  third 
son  of  .Jacob  Abbott  (q.  v.).  He  was  graduated  from 
the  University  of  New  York,  and  soon  afterward, 
being  admitted  to  the  bar,  engaged  with  his  two 
older  brothers  in  the  practice  of  faw.  Wiiile  thus  em- 
ployed he  wrote,  in  collaboration  with  tliem,  the  two 
novels,  "Coneeut  Corners," 
and  "Matthew  Caraby." 
But  the  ministry  was  more 
to  his  taste  than  the  legal 
profession, and  after  study- 
ing theology  luider  his 
uncle,  .John  S.  C.  Abbott, 
he  was  ordained  in  18(50  a 
clergyman  of  the  Congre- 
gational church.  His  first 
charge  was  in  Terre  Haute, 
Ind.,  where  he  remained 
until  186.5,  greatly  beloved 
bj'  his  peoiile.  Then  he 
became  discouraged.  He 
thought  tlie  seed  he  had 
sown  had  not  sprung  up, 
and  concluding  he  was  not 
fitted  for  pastoral  work,  re- 
signed his  charge,  and  ac- 
cepted the  secretaryship 
of  the  American  Freed- 
mcu's  Commission.  This 
took  him  to  New  York 
city,  but  visiting  Terre  Haute  subsequently  during 
a  revival,  he  found  that  the  seed  he  had  thought  to 
be  unfruitful  was  yielding  an  abundant  harvest. 
This  encouraged  him  to  persevere  in  the  work  of  the 
ministry,  and  he  assumed  the  pastorate  of  the  New 
England  church  in  New  York  cit}',  at  the  same 
time  (after  1868)  conducting  the  "  Literary  Record  " 
of  "  Harper's  Magazine,"  and  editing  the  "Illus- 
trated Christian  Weekly."  This  last-named  position 
he  at  length  resigned  to  become  associated  with 
Henry  Ward  Beecher  in  the  editorship  of  the  "Chris- 
tian Union,"  of  which  influential  journal  he  has 
for  several  years  been  editor-in-chief.  In  Octo- 
ber, 1887,  he  was  elected  temporary  successor  to 
Henry  Ward  Beecher  in  the  pastorate  of  Plymouth 
church,  Brooklyn,  and  not  long  afterward  perma- 
nent i^astor.  With  all  his  other  duties  he  has  been 
an  industrious  author.  His  first  independent  work 
was  "  Jesus  of  Nazareth  "  (1869),  a  narrative  founded 
strictly  on  the  four  gospels,  but  illustrated  by  refer- 
ences to  the  customs,  beliefs,  and  political  institutions 
of  the  time.  A  year  later  he  wrote  "  Old  Testament 
Shadows  of  New  Testament  Truths."  and  in  1873,  in 
collaboration  with  Thomas  J.  Conant,  a  "Dictionary 
of  Religious  Ivnowledge."  In  1875  he  began  a  series 
of  commentaries  on  the  separate  books  of  the  New 
Testament,  six  volumes  of  which  have  already  been 
issued;  and  in  1880  he  wrote,  in  connection  with 
James  R.  Gilmore,  "The  Gospel  Commentary,"  a 
connected  narrative  of  the  life  of  Christ,  woven 
from  the  text  of  the  four  evangelists,  with  copious 


notes,  original  and  selected.  His  later  books  have  been: 
a  "Life  of  Henry  Ward  Beecher,"  a  "Manual  for 
Family  Worship,"  and  a  work  entitled  "In  Aid  of 
Faith."  He  has  also  edited  two  volumes  of  Henry 
Ward  Beecher's  sermons,  and  written  numerous 
pamphlets  and  contributions  to  the  magazines.  All 
of  his  writings  are  distinguished  for  lucidity  of 
thought  and  simplicity  of  expression,  and  his  scrip- 
tural commentaries  especially  are  characterized  by 
soimd  conunon  sense,  accurate  scholarly  knowledge 
and  genuine  spirituality.  He  is  one  of  the  prominent 
exponents  of  the  so-called  liberal  theology,  and,  the 
able  son  of  an  able  father,  he  will,  if  he  lives  to  that 
father's  age,  exert  a  deep  and  lasting  influence  upon 
the  thought  of  his  time. 

HO'WELL,  Clark,  jouoialist,  was  born  in  Barn- 
well district,  S.  C,  Sept.  21,  1863.  His  great-grand- 
father moved  to  Milton  county,  Ga.,  in  1830;  his  fa- 
ther was  Capt.  Evan  P.  Howell,  and  his  mother  Julia 
Erwin.  The  Howells  were  Welsh  people  who  came  to 
North  Carolina  in  1750,  and  furnished  some  brave  rev- 
olutionary soldiers.  Clark  was  taught  in  the  public 
schools  of  Atlanta,  was  graduated  from  the  University 
of  Georgia  in  1883,  served  a  jour- 
nalistic apprenticeship  after  grad- 
uation as  reporter  of  the  New 
York  "Times, "and  telegraph edi 
tor  of  the  Philadelphia  "  Press,' 
liecame  night  editor  of  the  At 
lantix  "Constitution  "  in  1884  un 
der  Henry  W.  Grady,  assist  mt 
managing  editor  to  Mr.  Gradj  ui 
1887,  and  managing  editor  m 
December,  1889,  on  the  death  of 
the  latter.  In  1886,  befm-e  he 
was  twenty-one,  he  was  nomm 
ated  for  the  Georgia  legislatuu 
He  was  elected  a  few  days  aftci 
his  birthday,  re-elected  in  1888 
and  in  1890,  and  chosen  speaker 
of  the  house  for  1890-91,  bcmg 
the  youngest  man  to  hold  this 
important  place  in  the  history 
of  the  commonwealth.  To  be 
at  twenty-seven  years  of  age 
of  the  leading  journal  of  the  South  and  presiding 
orticer  of  the  Georgia  general  assembly,  is  certainly 
evidence  of  exceptional  ability.  In  his  journalistic 
relations  Mr.  Howell  is  a  strong  and  fluent  writer, 
and  an  enterprising  and  sagacious  manager.  As  a 
legislator  he  possesses  a  grasp  of  public  subjects,  a 
mastery  of  men,  and  parliamentary  skill.  He  has 
administered  his  great  newspaper  and  the  legislative 
body  alike  with  consummate  ease  and  power.  He 
married,  in  1887,  Hattie  Barrett,  of  Augusta,  Ga.,  and 
has  two  daughters. 

ROBINSOK,  Samuel,  pioneer,  was  born  at 
Cambridge,  Mass.,  Apr.  4,  1707;  grandson  of  Wil- 
liam Robinson,  an  early  settler  there,  said  to  be  re- 
lated to  the  pastor  of  the  Pilgrims.  He  removed  to 
Hardwick,  Mass.,  in  1736,  became  town-clerk, 
selectman,  and  assessor,  and  was  a  captain  in  the 
colonial  war  with  the  French,  1755-.')9.  In  1761  he 
founded  Bennington,  Vt.,  having  been  struck  by 
the  situation  when  passing  after  an  expedition  to 
Canada.  He  was  the  chief  man  of  the  place,  and 
received  Feb.  8,  1763,  from  Gov.  Beuniug  Went- 
worth  of  New  Hampshire,  the  first  civil  commission 
given  for  Vermont,  that  of  justice  of  the  peace. 
The  rival  claims  of  New  York  and  New  Hampshire 
to  that  region  soon  pressed  upon  the  settlers,  and  he 
was  deputed  to  go  to  England  and  petition  the  king 
in  the  matter.  After  some  eight  months  in  London 
he  died  there  of  small-pox  Oct.  27,  1767.  A  monu- 
ment preserves  his  memory  in  the  town  which  he 
founded,  and  four  of  his  sons  attained  eminence  there. 
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BROOKS,  Phillips,  P.  E  bishop  of  Massa- 
cbusftts,  wiis  l)()rii  in  Boston,  Mass.,  Dec.  13,  1835. 
His  father  was  a  highly  respected,  old  ■  time  mer- 
chant, who  transacted  business  on  Dock  Square, 
Boston,  for  upwarils  of  half  a  century.  He  gave 
his  son  every  educational  advantage,  and  at  the 
age  of  twenty  lie  was  graduated  from  Harvard. 
Then  for  four  years  he  studied  theology  at  a  Prot- 
estant Episcopal  seminary,  and  in  1859,  having 
been  admitted  to  holy  orders,  he  was  appointed 
rector  of  the  Church  of  the  Advent  in  Philadel- 
phia. Five  years  later  he  assumed  the  rectorship 
of  the  Church  of  the  Holy  Trinity,  in  the  same  city, 
and  in  1869  accepted  the  rectorship  of  Trinity  church, 
Boston,  the  largest  and  wealthiest  congregation  of 
Episcopalians  in  Massachusetts.  This  position  he 
continued  to  hold,  though  meanwhile  he  was  ten- 
dered a  professorship  in  Harvard  Universitj'  and 
elected  assistant  bishop  of  the  diocese  of  Pensylvania, 
both  of  which  honors  he  declined.  These  few  facts 
cover  the  entire  career  of  Phillips  Brooks,  but  they  by 
no  means  comprise  his  biography  or  explain  the  deep 
and  wide  influence  he  is  e.xerting  upon  society  in  one 
of  the  most  cultured  .states  of  the  Union.  The  man 
whose  churcli  is  crowded — its  every  seat  and  aisle — 
Sunday  after  Sunday  by  the  most  intelligent  men 
and  women  of  the  country,  and  who  has  the  ability 
to  draw,  for  si.x  successive  week- 
days and  during  the  busiest  hours 
of  those  days,  thousands  of  the 
foremost  flnanciers  and  business 
men  of  the  metropolis,  to  hear 
the  simple  stoiy  of  redemption 
to  which,  with  dull  ears,  they 
had  listened  over  and  over  again 
ever  since  they  were  boys,  must 
possess  some  remarkable  quality, 
some  marvelous  power  that  is 
not  defined  by  any  kaown  .system 
of  logic,  rhetoric,  or  psychology. 
A  biography  of  Phillips  Brooks 
would  have  to  explain  this  power. 
It  does  not  lie  in  his  thought, 
though  that  is  often  fresh,  some- 
times striking,  and  occasionally 
brilliant.  It  is  not  in  his  .stj'le, 
which,  thougli  it  has  a  certain 
pictorial  element,  is  singidarly  .simple  and  deficient 
in  general  rhetorical  finish.  It  is  not  in  his  ut- 
terance, which  is  very  rapid — so  rapid  at  times  that 
he  is  difficult  to  follow.  Nor  is  it  in  any  of  the  ac- 
cepted graces  of  oratory.  There  are  few  preach- 
ers who  are  not  as  good  speakers  as  he,  many  who 
are  masters  of  as  fine  a  style,  and  the  American 
pulpit  is  full  of  men  who  are  his  intellectual  equals. 
His  power  lies  in  another  and  a  totally  different 
combination  of  qualities — a  combination  potent  alike 
■with  the  rich  and  the  poor,  the  learned  and  the 
ignorant,  and  which  made  great  preachers  of 
men  of  .such  diverse  intellectual  training  as  John 
Wesley  and  Jonathan  Edwards,  George  Wliitefield, 
and  Peter  Cartwright.  This  power  is  the  result  of 
intense  earnestness,  and  profound  spirituality,  fused 
together  and  set  on  fire  by  a  burning  desire  to  lift  his 
fellow-men  to  a  higher  life  than  the}'  are  now  living. 
To  him  life  is  a  great  and  solemn  fact,  and  every 
man,  however  humble,  is  a  son  of  the  Almighty 
Father,  with  a  possible  destiny  of  inconceivable 
grandeur  and  beauty.  This  conviction  in  him  is  so 
strong,  and  his  desire  to  win  back  the  prodigal  takes 
at  times  such  overmastering  possession  of  him,  that 
his  voice  becomes  tremulous  with  emotion,  and  he  is 
forced  to  pause  in  the  midst  of  his  most  earnest  ap- 
peals; but  he  quickly  recovers  himself  and  goes  on, 
his  tone  at  times  as  hoarse  as  the  sound  of  a  strong 
wind  moving  through  the  trees,  and  again  at  times 
as  gentle  and  sympathetic  as  the  lullaby  of  a  yoving 
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mother  over  her  child.  There  are  two  methods  of 
moving  an  audience.  One  is  by  the  expression,  the 
other  by  the  repression,  of  feeling.  In  one  the  orator 
seems  to  abandon  his  self-control  and  to  let  his  emo- 
tions have  full  vent,  hoping  thereby  to  carry  his 
hearers  with  him.  This  was  the  method  of  Henry 
Ward  Beecher  and  his  celebrated  father.  In  the 
other  mellioil  the  speaker  merely  allows  hints  to 
escape  him  of  the  emotion  that  is  swelling  within 
him.  The  imagination  of  the  hearer  is  thus  aroused, 
and  his  .s_vmpathy  excited  by  the  feeling  the  speaker 
seeks  to  hide.  His  attempt  to  suppress  the  natural 
expression  of  his  emotions  becomes  in  Dr.  Brooks 
the  latter  method.  He  merely  suggests  the  depth 
and  fullness  of  his  feeling,  and  is  constantly  curbing 
its  manifestation.  He  avoids  all  dramatic  action, 
usually  speaks  in  a  low  tone,  .seldom  gesticulates, 
and  seldom  gives  way  to  overpowering  excitement, 
but  when  he  does,  his  words  rush  from  him  with  the 
speed  of  a  train  of  cars  descending  the  Sierra  moun- 
tains, one  word  pressing  upon  another  in  eager  haste 
to  find  vent  for  it.self  in  expression.  To  some,  the 
sermtjns  of  Dr.  Brooks  seem  like  a  new  revelation. 
But  they  are  not.  They  are  the  .same  old  truths  that 
liave  stirred  men  ever  since  the  day  of  Pentecost. 
They  seem  new  because  on  him  has  descended  a 
tongue  of  fire,  like  unto  those  that  abode  on  the 
apostles.  He  has  wiitten  books,  spiritual  and  up- 
lifting, but  none  of  them  have  the  power  that  dwells 
in  his  .spoken  utterances.  In  the  .spring  of  1891 
Bishop  Paddock,  of  the  diocese  of  Massachusetts, 
died  and  in  the  diocesan  convention  that  assembled 
shortl_v  after  his  funeral,  to  elect  his  successor, 
Phillips  Brooks  was  chosen  by  a  large  majority  and 
his  election  subsequently  approved,  as  provided  by 
canon  law  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  church,  by 
the  votes  of  the  .standing  committees  and  bi.shops  of 
a  majority  of  the  dioceses  of  the  United  States.  The 
new  bishop  of  the  diocese  of  Massachusetts  is  a  man 
of  magnificent  physique,  about  six  feet  four  tall,  and 
of  proportionate  build.  He  is  entii'ely  free  from  .self- 
consciousness  and  artificial  mannerisms,  full  of  sym- 
pathy for  all  that  is  human,  hopeful  to  a  remarkable 
degree,  delighting  in  all  things  gocd  and  beautiful, 
and  tolerant  of  all.  Bishop  Brooks  is  deservedly 
popular  with  all  the  denominations.  He  is  truly  a 
magnetic  man,  and  his  election  to  the  bishopric  of 
5Ias.sachusetts  was  received  with  a  perfect  hurricane 
of  enthusiam  b}'  men  of  all  shades  of  religious 
opinions.  .  He  has  published  a  number  of  books, 
among  which  are  three  volumes  of  his  sermons 
preaclied  in  English  and  American  chtirches.  In 
England  his  first  sermons  were  delivered  in  West- 
minster Abbey  and  in  St.  Margaret's  chuich.  After- 
ward he  preached  before  the  queen  and  at  both  the 
universities. 

CURTIS,  George,  banker,  was  born  in  Massa- 
chusetts about  the  year  1793,  and  at  an  early  age 
went  to  Providence,  R.  I.,  where  he  subsequently 
became  the  cashier  of  the  Exchange  Bank,  a  member 
of  the  common  council  of  that  city,  and  a  member 
of  the  state  legislature,  of  which  he  was  also  pre- 
siding otfieer.  He  removed  to  New  York  city  in 
1839,  and  became  cashier  of  the  Bank  of  Commerce. 
When  the  Continental  Bank  of  New  York  was  or- 
ganized J[r.  Curtis  was  appointed  president,  and 
retained  that  position  until  his  death.  Mr.  Ciu'tis 
was  a  successful  banker,  and  had  studied  banking  in 
all  its  phases.  He  had  clear  insight,  sound  judg- 
ment, great  business  ability,  which,  with  his  unsul- 
lied reputation  for  integrity,  cau.sed  him  to  be  much 
in  demand  in  matters  pertaining  to  financial  trusts. 
He  took  a  prominent  part  in  the  establishment  of  the 
New  York  Clearing  House.  He  married  a  daughter 
of  James  Burrill,  LL.D.,  at  one  time  chief  justice  of 
Hhode  Island.  Jlr.  Curtis  died  in  Jacksonville, 
Fla.,  in  1856. 
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WEBB,  William  Henry,  shipbuilder,  was  bora 
in  Now  York  city  Juue  li),  lyiU,  of  parents  wliose 
paternal  ancestors  -svere  English  and  Huguenots,  and 
the  niiiternal.  Huguenots  and  Scotch.  The  former 
had  settled  in  Connecticut  and  the  latter  in  New 
York,  long  before  the  war  of  the  American  revolu- 
tion. At  the  age  of  thirteen,  during  a  summer  vaca- 
tion, young  Webb  built  bis  first  boat,  a  small  skiff. 
Other  boats  were  built  during  the  vacations  of  the 
following  two  years,  one  of  them  being  a  paddle 
boat.  He  then  devoted  nearly 
six  years  of  work  by  day,  and 
hard  study  by  night  to  making 
himself  a  master  of  the  art  of 
sliipbuilding,  during  which 
time  he  was  entrusted  with  the 
practical  direction  of  jiriucipal 
portions  of  the  work  in  the 
building  of  ships  and  the  man- 
agement of  men.  At  twenty 
years  of  age  he  imdertook, 
under  a  sub-contract  made  with 
bis  father,  a  |)rominent  ship- 
builder, to  liuild  the  jiackct  ship 
O.xford,  <if  the  old  Black  Ball 
Line,  running  between  New 
Y'ork  city  and  Liverpool,  Eng., 
and  continued  to  do  business 
in  constructing  vessels,  as  sub- 
contractor, imtil  the  age  of 
twenty  -  three.  It  was  at  this 
period  that  he  built  the  Havre  packet  Duchesse 
d'Orleans,  which  in  1891  was  still  doing  good  ser- 
vice. Apr.  7,  1840,  he  formed  a  business  partner- 
ship with  his  father's  former  associate,  under  the 
name  of  Webb  &  Allen,  which  lasted  three  years. 
Mr.  Webb  then  began  shipbuilding  alone,  and  con- 
tinued it  on  his  own  account  until  1808.  When  he 
closed  his  active  connection  with  it.  he  had  built  over 
130  vessels  of  all  sizes,  including  London,  Liverpool, 
and  Havre  packets,  as  well  as  steamships  and  vessels 
of  war  of  the  largest  tonnage.  Both  in  the  number  of 
vessels  and  aggregate  tonnage,  the  output  of  his  ship- 
yard was  far  greater  than  that  of  an}'  other  yard  in 
the  country.  He  built  vessels  onl}-  upon  contract. 
He  was  engaged  to  construct  the  first  steamships 
that  ran  between  New  York  and  Savannah,  6a. ; 
built  the  first  large  steamer  for  the  New  Orleans 
trade,  as  well  as  for  the  Pacitic  JIail  Steamship  Co., 
carrying  the  U.  S.  mail  between  Panama  and  San 
Francisco  ;  the  first  steamer,  the  California,  that 
passed  through  the  "Golden  Gate  "  into  the  harbor 
of  San  Francisco,  and  the  first  three  steamers  selected 
to  carry  the  U.  S.  mail  from  New  York  to  China, 
via  Aspinwall,  Panama,  and  San  Francisco.  About 
the  year  1850  he  conceived  the  idea  of  constructing 
a  model  vessel  of  war  for  the  U.  S.  navy,  and  made 
application  at  Washington  with  this  in  view.  Fail- 
ing there,  he  made  the^  same  application  to  the  em- 
peror of  the  French  (Napoleon  III.),  with  the  same 
result.  His  negotiations,  personally  conducted,  with 
the  Russian  government  resulted  favorably,  and 
the  issue  was  the  General  Admiral,  a  screw  frig- 
ate of  7,000  tons  displacement,  launched  Sept.  31, 
1858,  at  Mr.  Webb's  yard  in  one  year's  time  from  the 
laying  of  her  keel.  The  General  Admiral,  which 
made  the  passage  from  New  York  to  Cherbourg, 
France,  in  the  unprecedented  time,  for  a  war  vessel, 
of  eleven  days  and  eight  hours,  mostly  under  steam 
alone,  has  proved  to  be  the  fastest  vessel  of  war  yet 
built  except  the  steam  ram  Dunderberg,  also  from 
the  yard  of  Jlr.  Webb.  For  it  he  received  testi- 
monials of  the  most  complimentary  character  from 
the  Russian  government.  He  then  built  for  the  Ital- 
ian government  two  iron-clad  screw-frigates,  each  of 
thirty-six  guns  of  large  calibre,  and  6,000  tons  dis- 
placement, the  Re  d'  Italia  and  the  Re  di  Portgallo. 


The  former  of  these  was  the  first  iron-clad  steamer 
that  ever  crossed  the  Atlantic  ocean,  and  gave  proof 
of  extraordinary  sea-going  qualities  and  speed,  mak- 
ing the  passage  from  New  York  to  Naples,  a  dis- 
tance of  over  5,000  miles,  in  winter,  in  eighteen  days 
and  twenty  hours,  mostly  without  sails.  The  com- 
pletion and  delivery  of  these  vessels  was  so  satis- 
factory to  the  purchasers,  that  King  Victor  Emanuel 
conferred  upon  Mr.  Webb  the  order  of  Saints 
Maurice  and  Lazarus,  one  of  the  oldest  in  Europe, 
as  a  token  of  this  satisfaction  and  of  his  own  es- 
teem. It  was  at  this  time  that  Mr.  Webb  received 
an  order  from  the  U.  S.  government  to  build  a  screw 
ram  of  large  tonnage,  expressl)'  adapted  for  the 
heaviest  armaments,  to  possess  unexampled  speed 
and  sea-going  qualities,  combined  with  others  never 
before  secin-ed,  the  models  and  plans  to  be  designed 
by  himself.  But  difficulties  arose  between  himself 
and  the  chief  of  the  U.  S.  bureaus  of  construction 
and  engineering,  which  illustrated  anew  the  inveter- 
ate prejudices  of  officials  and  their  disposition  and 
power  alike,  to  prevent  the  execution  of  the  orders 
of  superiors.  These  ditKcidties  were  only  overcome 
by  the  intervention  of  Gideon  Welles,  the  .secretary 
of  the  U.  S.  navy.  The  result  of  Mr.  Webb's  efforts 
was  the  remarkable  vessel  Dimderberg.  Its  dimen- 
.sions  are:  378  ft.  deck,  68  ft.  breadth  of  beam,  and 
22  ft.  depth  of  hold.  It  has  a  displacement  of  7.200 
tons,  the  largest  ironclad  that  had  been  built  at  that 
time.  It  afforded  more  space  for  fuel,  stores  and 
provisions,  as  well  as  accommodations  fin-  ofticers  and 
crew,  with  much  lighter  draft  of  water  than  any 
other  large  armored  vessel  of  war.  This  ship  sur- 
prised the  navy  department  and  the  country,  sur- 
passing as  it  did  all  previously  made  by  Mr.  Webb, 
as  well  as  the  requirements  of  the  contract.  Her 
speed,  15^4  knotsat  sea,  full}'  armed,  has  not  yet  been 
equaled  by  any  armored  vessel  of  war.  As  she  was 
not  completed,  however,   when  the  civil  war  was 


ended,  her  builder  was  allowed  by  his  own  gov- 
ernment to  sell  her  to  the  emperor  of  France  (Na- 
poleon III.)  which  he  did,  receiving  a  very  much 
larger  sum  than  the  U.  S.  government  had  agreed  to 
pay.  The  Dunderberg  was  finally  delivered  to  the 
French  purchaser  at  "Cherbourg,  France,  by  Mr. 
Webb  in  person,  after  a  rough  passage  of  fourteen 
days.  The  vessel  is  now  known  as  Rochambeau. 
Among  other  vessels  built  by  5Ir.  Webb  since  the 
construction  of  the  Dunderberg.  are  the  steamers 
Bristol  and  Providence,  of  the  Fall  River  Line. 
Their  models  were  siii  generis;  and  experts  conse- 
quently objected  to  them,  and  their  performances 
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were  awaited  witli  much  interest.  At  their  lirst  trials 
they  surpassed  iu  speed  all  steamers  previously  built. 
With  capacity  for  over  1,000  tons  of  freight  on  deck 
aloue,  they  had  also  spacious  and  splendid  saloons, 
large  dining-rooms,  and  berths  for  1,300  first-class 
passengers.  ^Mr.  Webb  also  built  for  the  Pacific 
Mail  Steamship  Co.  the  model  steamer  afterward 
called  The  China,  which  accommodates  1,200  pas- 
sengers, and  at  the  same  time  carries  about  2,000  tons 
of  freight.  His  Guy  Mannering,  a  Liverpool  packet, 
was  the  first  full  three-decked  merchant  vessel  built 
in  this  country,  while  the  Ocean  Monarch  possessed 
the  greatest  freight  capacity  of  any  constructed  up  to 
that  time.  It  took  on  board  over  7.000  bales  of  cot- 
ton at  one  loading,  and  drew  no  more  than  18  ft.  6 
inches  of  water.  Among  the  clipper  ships  built  by 
Mr.  Webb  may  be  mentioned  the  Challenge,  Comet, 
Invincible,  Young  America,  and  Black  Hawk.     The 


Comet  has  made  the  voyage  from  San  Francisco  to 

New  York  in  seventy-,si.x  days,  the  quickest  passage 
ever  made  between  tliose  ports.  Mr.  \Vebb  has  not, 
however,  confined  himself  solely  to  the  construction 
of  vessels,  but  has  had  more  or  less  to  do  with  vast . 
business  enterprises,  among  them  the  Pacific  Mail 
Steamship  Co.,  and  the  building  of  the  Panama  rail- 
road. When  he  retired  from  active  business  (1868) 
he  became  an  extensive  vessel-awner,  and  ran  an  op- 
position line  of  steamers  for  years  between  New 
York  and  San  Francisco.  Other  steamshij)  lines  iu 
various  parts  of  the  world  have  also  engaged  his  at- 
tention, and  been  sustained  by  his  money.  Though 
not  without  a  zealous  care  for  the  public  welfare,  he 
has  never  been  a  participant  in  political  life,  having 
three  times  declined  the  nomination  for  the  mayor- 
alty of  the  city  of  New  York  from  different  political 
parlies.  He  was  president  for  fourteen  years  of  the 
New  York  City  Council  of  Political  Reform,  and  one 
of  the  greatest  achievements  in  his  semi-public  life  was 
the  complete  defeat  of  the  New  York  city  aqueduct 
commissioners,  in  consequence  of  which  it  was  pro- 
vided through  legislative  action  that  in.stead  of  a  sin- 
gle dam  at  the  mouth  of  the  Croton  river  (the  source 
of  water  supply  for  the  city),  several  small  dams 
should  be  consiructed  at  the  head  waters,  thereby 
rendering  the  body  of  water  comparatively  free  from 
impurities.  He  has  been  connected  for  many  years 
as  otticerordirector  with  organizations,  corporations, 
and  benevolent  institutions,  and  is  rich  in  the  respect 
and  esteem  of  thousands  of  his  fellow-citizens.  What 
may  be  the  closing  enterprise  of  a  long,  busy  and 
beneficent  life,  and,  if  so,  one  well  worthy  to  round 
out  what  has  preceded  it,  is  his  scheme,  which  is  now 
being  carried  into  effect,  for  the  erection,  entirely  by 
his  own  gift,  at  Fordham  Heights,  AVestchester  Co., 
N.  Y.,  of  Webb's  Academy  and  Home  for  ship- 
builders, to  be  imder  the  care  and  administration  of 
trustees,  duly  chosen  with  regard  to  their  special  fit- 
ness for  the  management  of  an  institution  which  is 


authorized  by  its  charter  to  hold  property  to  the 
amount  of  |2,000,000.  Here,  when  it  is  finished  and 
in  working  order,  worthy  yonng  men  from  every 
part  of  this  country  may  acquire  an  education  iu  any 
branch  of  ship-building  and  marine  engineering  free 
of  cost,  even  for  board.  Here,  too,  will  be  a  home 
where  aged  and  decrepit  sliip-carpenters  and  engine- 
builders  may  spend  their  remaining  days  iu  comfort 
and  happiness.  The  institution  will  not  be  restricted 
to  single  men,  nor  will  man  and  wife  be  separated. 

CABELL,  Samuel  Jordan,  member  of  con- 
gress, was  born  iu  Amhenst  county,  Va.,  Dec.  15, 
1756.  He  came  fi-om  an  eminent  family,  whose  an- 
cestor. Dr.  William  Cabell,  settled  in  Virginia  in  1733 
and  purchased  large  estates,  which  have  remained 
in  the  family.  His  father  was  Col.  Wm.  Cabell, 
who  held  many  responsible  positions  in  the  state.  He 
early  received  a  classical  education,  and  entered  Wil- 
liam and  >Iary  College  in  1773,  but  his  studies  were 
interrupted  by  the  breaking  out  of  hostilities.  He  left 
college  and  raised  the  first  armed  corps  in  Virginia, 
with  which  he  achieved  distinction  in  the  northern 
campaigns,  especially  at  the  battle  of  Saratoga.  He 
rose  rapidly  to  the  rank  of  lieutenant-colonel,  and 
with  his  regiment  served  under  Gen.  Greene  in  the 
southern  campaign  until  the  fall  of  Charleston, where 
he  was  taken  prisoner,  and  remained  on  parole  until 
the  close  of  the  war.  On  his  return  to  Virginia  he 
was  for  many  years  a  member  of  the  state  legi.slatnre. 
In  1788  he  was  a  delegate,  with  his  father,  to  the 
constitutional  convention,  where  both  voted  against 
the  ratification  of  the  national  constitution.  In  1785 
he  was  elected  to  congress  and  served  until  1803. 
He  died  in  Virginia  Aug.  4,  1818. 

BALBACH,  Leopold,  metallurgist,  was  born  at 
Karlsruhe  in  Baden,  Germany,  March  17,  1847,  and 
came  to  the  United  States  in  1851.  His  family  is  one 
of  the  oldest  belonging  to  the  nobil- 
ity of  Baden,  their  ancestral  castle 
in  the  feudal  times  of  that  country 
being  situated  about  midway  be- 
tween the  villages  of  Upper  and 
Lower  Balbach,  both  of  which  be- 
longed to  their  possessions.  During 
the  thirty  years'  war,  1716-46,  all 
the  adidtmale  portion  of  the  family 
were  slain,  and  the  women  and  chil- 
dren put  into  bondage.  After  the 
war  the  family  was  reinstated  and 
held  high  governmental  office  for 
many  years  afterward.  Leopold  B. 
studied  metallurgy  at  the  smeltiug 
and  refining  works  at  Newark, 
N.  J.,  and  then  with  others  found- 
ed and  incorporateil  the  Omaha 
Smeltiug  and  Refining  Co.,  at  Oma- 
ha, Neb.,  whose  works  are  the  larg- 
est of  the  kind  in  the  L'nited  States. 
He  then  established  similar  works  at  Chicago,  111. ,  and 
at  Denver,  Col.  For  some  years  past  he  has  been  an 
extensive  mine  ojierator. 

DAWSON,  John,  member  of  congress,  was 
born  iu  Virginia  in  1762.  He  was  graduated  from 
Harvard  in  1782,  and  after  pursuing  a  law  course 
was  admitted  to  the  bar,  but  devoted  himself  chiefly 
to  political  affairs.  In  1793  he  was  a  presidential 
elector,  voting  for  Washington.  He  served  Virginia 
in  the  state  le^i.slature,  ancl  in  the  executive  council. 
He  was  elected  to  congress  in  1797,  holding  his 
seat  through  successive  re-elections  until  1814.  Pres- 
ident Adams  made  him  bearer  of  dispatches  to  France 
in  1801,  and  in  the  war  of  1812  he  rendered  impor- 
tant services  as  aide  to  Gen.  Jackson.  He  died  in 
Washington,  while  holding  his  seat  in  congress, 
March  30,  1814. 
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CHAPIN,  Alfred  Clark,  mayor  of  Brooklyn, 
N.  v.,  «iis  boru  at  S>(>uth  lladley,  Mass.,  March  8, 
1848.  In  Stoarns  Park,  Springfield,  Mass.,  .stands  a 
striking  statue  modeled  by  Augustus  St.  Gaudens  tlie 
young  American  sculptor  wlio  hiis  recently  so  suc- 
cessfully e-xecuted  a  statue  of  Aliraham  Lincoln  for 
the  city  of  Chicago.  It  is  the  picture  of  a  tall,  stal- 
wart man  past  middle  life  and  clail  in  the  Puritan 
garb  of  2r)0  years  ago — a  broad-brinuned,  steeple- 
crowned  hat  ;  a  long  close-fitting  doublet  ;  bagged 
breeches  fastened  at  the  knees  ;  and  over  all  the 
cnornn)Us  cloak  of  that  perioil.  The  throwu-back 
folds  of  this  cloak  reveal  in  the  statue's  left  hand 
a  large  bible  with  brass  nails  and  iron  clasps,  and 
in  its  right  hand  a  ponderous  oak  statf  planted 
firmly  on  the  ground  as  the  statue  seems  to  be  mov- 
inir  forwaril.  This  is  the  figure  and  costume  of  the 
miiu  intended  to  be  represented  as  they  are  given  in 
the  tradition  now  current  among  his  descendants  ; 
but  of  his  face  and  features  there  is  neither  portrait 
nor  oral  or  written  record  in  existence.  In  their 
absence  the  artist  has  formed  a  com|iosite  face  from 
the  features  of  some  of  the  old  Puritan's  living  pos- 
terity. The  restdt  is  a  striking- 
physiognomy — no  doubt  a  true 
con -eption  of  that  grand  race  of 
men  who  "feared  God  and 
k.l|8»v  "^^  kept   their  powder  dry."     The 

'  'W^    iKl  face  is  mas.sive,  the  nose  straight 

and  prominent,  the  chin  broad 
and  deternuned,  the  mouth 
larg '  and  compressed,  and  so 
niucli  as  can  be  .seen  of  the 
fore.iead  is  bold  and  protrud- 
ing. He  clutches  tiglitly  his 
oak  -n  staff  and  as  he  strides  for- 
ward there  is  a  fixed,  resolute 
loo'c  in  his  face  and  downcast 
eyes  as  if  the  weight  of  the 
cohmy  were  on  his  shoulders, 
but  lie  felt  fully  able  to  sup- 
jiort  it. 

This  statue  is  intended  to  represent  Samuel  Cliapin 
who  emigrated  to  New  England  prior  to  103G,  and 
settled  at  Agawam,  now  Springfield,  in  1041.  From 
him  were  descended  Calvin  Chapin,  D.D.,  one  of 
the  organizers  of  the  American  board  of  com- 
missioners for  foreign  missions,  and  for  thirty-two 
years  its  secretar}-  ;  the  IJev.  Dr.  Edwin  11.  Cliapin, 
the  eloquent  Xew  York  preacher  ;  the  late  Chester 
W.  Chapin  tlie  railroad  magnate  of  Massachusetts  ; 
Dr.  Aaron  L.  Chapin,  president  of  Beloit  College, 
"Wisconsin  ;  and  the  subject  of  this  sketch,  Alfred 
C.  Chapin,  at  present  (1891)  mayor  of  Brooklyn, 
N.  Y.  Tlie  last  named  is  also  descended  on  his 
mother's  side  from  Lieut.  AVilliam  Clark  who  emi- 
grated to  Xew  England  in  1030,  settled  at  Northamp- 
ton in  1657,  and  became  the  ancestor  of  a  fanuly 
which  has  occupied  an  honorable  position  in  the 
Connecticut  valley  for  nearly  two  and  a  half  cen- 
turies. Alfred  C.  Chapin  was  taken  by  his  parents 
when  an  infant  to  Springfield,  JIass.,  whence  the}' 
removed  in  18.52  to  Keene,  N.  H.,  and  thence  after 
ten  years  to  Rutland,  Vt.  In  these  two  latter  places 
he  attended  varitius  private  and  public  schools  until 
1865  when  he  entered  "Williams  College,  where  he 
was  graduated  in  1869.  lie  then  pursued  a  course 
of  law  studies  at  the  Harvard  Law  School  where 
he  was  graduated  in  1871.  The  following  year  he 
spent  in  a  lawyer's  office  in  New  York  city,  and 
•was  there  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1872. 

Mr.  Chapin  took  up  his  residence  in  Brooklyn  in 
1873,  and  was  soon  elected  the  first  ]iresident  of  the 
young  men's  democratic  club  of  that  city.  But 
thougli  holding  this  position  he  took  no  more  than 
a  citizen's  interest  in  politics,  devoting  himself 
closely  to  his  profession  and  becoming  noted  for  his 


industry,  honorable  methods  and  attention  to  the 
interest  of  his  clients.  He  was  fast  attaining  a  highly 
honorable  position  at  the  bar  when,  in  1881.  he  re- 
ceived the  democratic  nomination  for  assemblyman 
from  the  eleventh  district  of  Kinirs  county  and  was 
elected  by  1,300  majority,  though  the  republicans 
carried  the  remainder  of  the  ticket  by  2,400.  This 
would  indicate  that  he  was  not  regarded  as  a  strict 
party  candidate,  but  was  supported  by  both  repub- 
licans and  democrats  in  the  expectation  that  he 
would  antagonize  the  corrupt  rings  that  were  then 
dominant  in  the  New  York  legislature.  He  was 
known  to  be  a  young  man  of  high  character,  thor- 
ough training,  laborious  habits  and  superior  abili- 
ties, but  he  appeared  in  the  assembly  without  any 
of  the  influences  and  surroundings  which  politicians 
regard  as  indispensable  to  success.  He  had  no  strong- 
local  backing,  no  recognized  place  in  the  political 
field,  but  be  at  once  applied  himself  diligently  to  the 
work  in  hand,  studied  the  legislation  before  the  as- 
sembly and  so  mastered  the  business  of  that  body  as 
to  be  able  to  act  with  intelligence  upon  each  meas- 
ure as  it  arose.  He  took  an  active  and  conspii-uous 
part  in  all  the  more  important  legislation  of  the  .ses- 
sion, exposed  every  corrupt  scheme  and  held  himself 
aloof  from  all  combinations.  He  advocated  the  prin- 
ciple of  home  rule  tor  Brooklyn  and  the  constitu- 
tional amendment  restricting  the  debt-making 
power  of  cities;  he  also  secured  the  passage  of  the 
act  known  as  the  Chapin  primary  law,  and  being 
appointed  chairman  of  a  special  committee  to  inves- 
tigate the  receiverships  of  insolvent  insurance  com- 
panies, received  tuiiversal  commendation  from  all 
parties  for  the  fearless  ability  of  his  report.  At  the 
close  of  the  term  he  was  given  a  complimentary  din- 
ner at  which  Mayor  Low,  a  republican,  spoke  of 
him  as  "in  the  full  sense  representative"  of  Brook- 
lyn. 

Ileturning  to  his  con.stituents  with  a  state  reputa.- 
tion,  he  was  in  1882  renominated  and  re-elected  to 
the  assembly  bj-  the  increased  majority  of  3,650 — 
a  decided  recognition  of  his  faithful  and  important 
services.  In  1883  he  was  chosen  by  a  two-thirds 
vote  speaker  of  the  a.ssembly  and  in  commenting 
upon  this  the  Albany  "  Evening  Journal,"  the  lead- 
ing republican  organ  remarked  that:  "  Such  election 
was  the  highest  possible  guarantee  that  good  and 
healthful  legislation  was  intended."  The  first  duty 
that  awaited  him  in  this  important  position — the  ap- 
pointment of  committees — would  have  wrecked  any 
man  who  had  not  both  high  courage  and  a  cool 
brain.  The  task  was  one  of  supreme  difficulty,  and 
in  view  of  his  youth  and  limited  legislative  experi- 
ence, even  those  w-ho  best  knew  his  sterling  quali- 
ties felt  misgivings  as  to  his  success.  But  he  kept 
his  own  counsel,  held  aloof  from  pressing  advisers 
and  did  his  work  so  well  as  to  excite  general  ad- 
miration for  his  able  management  of  the  material  in 
his  hands. 

In  1883  he  was  elected  state  comptroller  by  a 
majority  of  16,000  over  his  republican  competitor 
while  the  candidate  for  seeretai-y  of  state  on  the 
same  ticket  with  himself  was  defeated  by  16,000. 
He  administered  the  alfairs  of  the  otlice  with  con- 
spicuous ability,  realized  higher  rates  of  interest,  and 
from  the  premium  of  the  bonds  sold  by  him,  paid 
into  the  state  treasury  no  less  a  sum  than  |100,000. 
Receiving  a  tmanimous  renomination  he  was  re-elec- 
ted comptroller,  and  during  this  second  term  per- 
formed an  act  of  fearless  duty  by  enforcing  the  law 
against  a  gigantic  corporation.  The  "Western  L'nion 
Telegraph  Co.  had  refused  to  pay  its  taxes  and  when 
the  judgment  had  been  obtained  the  execution  Issued 
was  returned  "unsatisfied."  Mr.  Chapin  then  drew 
and  secured  the  pas.sage  through  the  legislature  of 
a  bill  which  forced  the  company  to  disclose  its  prop- 
erty, and  within  twenty-four  hours  after  the  passage 
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of  this  bill  the  corporation  paid  |140,000  of  dolin- 
quont  ta.M's  to  the  state. 

Ill  1SS7  Mr,  C'liapiii  was  inianimously  nominated 
for  luayur  ot  Hrookly  ii  and  after  a  very  exciting  can- 
vass in  wliieli  tlie  labor  candidate  polled  not  less 
than  13,000  votes,  he  was  elected  by  a  plurality  of 
883.  At  the  close  of  his  term,  in  18S9,  he  was  re- 
nominated and  re-elected  by  a  majority  vote  of  over 
9,000,  the  largest  ever  nivenfor  amayor  of  Brooklyn. 
This  fai-t  suliiciently  indicates  his  great  popnlarity 
■with  both  parlies  and  all  classes.  A  bare  enumer- 
ation of  some  of  his  olficial  acts  will  show  that  his 
popularity  is  well  founded.  He  laid  more  miles  of 
granite  iiavenu'Ut  than  all  his  |)redecessors  combined; 
he  built  more  school-houses  tlian  had  been  erec- 
ted during  any  three  previous  administrations  ;  he 
increased  the  police  force  of  the  city  more  tliau 
one-lliird;  he  opened  small  attractive  parks  in 
different  localities  and  thus  gave  healthful  resorts 
and  additional  breathing  spaces  to  the  people;  and 
he  inaugurated  the  erection  of  a  memorial  arch 
to  the  memory  of  the  Federal  dead,  more  magnifi- 
cent than  any  yet  projected  by  any  other  city^  in 
the  country — and  all  this  he  did  without  laying 
any  additi<")nal  burden  upon  the  tax-payers.  Such 
achievements  attest  his  great  ability  and  pidilic 
spirit  and  he  being  still  a  young  man  thej'  foretell  for 
him  a  brilliant  career  of  future  usefulness.  Mr.  Cha- 
pin  at  the  close  of  his  second  term  as  mayor  of 
Broolilyn  was  chosen  to  represent  his  district  in  the 
flfty-second  congress,  in  place  of  David  A.  Boody, 
who  succeeded  him  in  the  mayoralty. 

GRADY,  Henry  Woodfln,   journalist  and  na- 
tional paciticator.  was  born  in  Athens,  Ga.,  ]\Iay  34, 
1850.     His  father.  Col.  Grady,  was   a   North  Caro- 
linian  liy  birth  and  the  most  succe'Ssful  merchant 
of  Norlfieast  Georgia.,  a  gentlemen  of  large  means 
who  was   killed   at    Petersburg 
gallantly  leading    his  regiment. 
His  nu)thcr  was   Miss   Ann    E. 
Gartrell     a     pious     and     noble 
woman  whom  he  cherished  with 
a    loving    and    beautiful   rever- 
ence.    He  graduated  at  the  state 
luiiversity  of   Georgia  in    1808, 
and  took  a  post-graduate  course 
at    the    University   of  Virginia 
until  1870,  wdien  he  returned  to 
Athens.      While  at    college   in 
A'irginia  he  wrote   a  letter   for 
])id)lication       sigped        "  King 
]Ians"to    the    Atlanta    "Con- 
-  ^^^  y^  slitvUion,"  then  edited   by   Col. 

<Zmc^da^4^^-^^^   ^-  ^^-  Avery,  whose  hobby  was 
-^^j      ■         J^      to  cultivate  good  correspondents. 
/ '  n  That  letter  written  by  Jlr.  Grady, 

then  a  youth  of  IS),  had  the  marks 
that  .signalized  him  in  the  matiu'ity  of  his  jiowers,  the 
sparkle,  rare  vein  of  thought .  afiluent  diction,  de- 
scriptive verity,  delicious  luuuor  and  luxuriant  im- 
agination; and  the  editor  recognizing  the  talent  of 
the  writer  published  the  letter  and  invited  more, 
and  the  imperial  boy  became  the  leader  of  a  galaxy 
of  fine  contributor.s.  The  letter  turned  his  career. 
In  1S70  Col.  E.  Hurlburt.  manager  of  the  AVestern 
and  Atlantic  H.  R.,  the  state  roa<l  of  Georgia  orgin- 
ated  the  first  press  excursion,  that  potent  and  popu- 
lar factor  of  public  growth,  and  the  "Constitution" 
editor,  having  in  mind  Mr.  Grady's  brilliance  as  a 
letter  writer,  telegraphed  to  him  at  Athens  to  repre- 
sent the  piiper  on  the  trip.  The  inexperienced  youth 
eclipsed  tlie  entire  press  gang,  and  his  reports,  lirist- 
ling  with  fact,  fancy  and  fun,  were  adopted  over 
the"  whole  state,  and  the  incident  probably  decided 
him  to  journalism,  his  right  field.  He  immediately 
began  editing  the  Rome,  Ga.,   "  Courier  "  for  Mr. 


Dwinell,  its  proprietor,  and  then  owned  and  edited 
for  a  while  the  Rome  "Commercial."  He  was  the 
youngest  nuanber  of  the  (ieorgia  press  convention 
that  met  in  Augusta  in  1870,  and  made  a  Dright 
speech  at  the  banquet.  In  1871  he  moved  to  Atlanta 
and  became  the  Georgia  representative  of  the  New 
York  "Herald."  In  the  same  year  he  bought  an 
interest  in  the  Atlanta  "  Herald  "  the  only  southern 
jiaper  that  ever  used  a  special  engine  and  ran  it  with 
8t.  Clair  Abrams,  then  with  Abiams  and  Robert 
A.  Alston,  and  in  1874  7~)  with  Alston  and  Col.  I. 
W.  A\ery,  and  on  Avery's  withdrawal  from  ill 
health,  the  paper  was  changed  into  a  stock  company, 
and  suspended  in  1870.  In  1880  he  bought  a  fourth 
interest  in  the  Atlanta  "Constitution  "  and  remain- 
ed a  part  owner  and  editor  of  that  paper  until  his 
death.  3Ir.  Grady  was  a  great  journalist,  author 
and  philanthropist.  He  had  genius  of  the  highest 
order.  In  journalism  he  did  wonderful  work. 
Some  of  his  feats  of  correspnndeuce  for  the  New 
York  "Herald"  were  remarkable.  His  letters  from 
Florida  descriptive  of  the  presidential  enibroglio  of 
1870  when  the  famous  retiu'ning  board  was  in  its 
throes  were  rare  [jieces  of  reportorial  writing.  And 
his  narrative  of  the  Hamburg  riots  in  South  Caro- 
lina, compo.sed  witliout  making  a  note  of  his  investi- 
gations, and  covering  ten  columns  of  small  type 
written  in  one  night  was  a  phenomenal  achieve- 
ment. His  capacity  for  rapid  work  was  amazing 
while  his  fertility  in  conceiving  newspaper 
enterprises  was  audacious  and  iirolific.  His  writ- 
ings of  every  kind  were  full  of  a  sparkle  all  his 
own,  and  had  a  vividness  and  velvety  sjilendor 
pieculiar  to  himself.  The  Atlanta  "  Herald  "  was 
a  coruscation  of  bold  surprises.  His  best  gift 
was  his  eloquence,  which  a  competent  judge 
who  Iiad  heard  every  great  orator  since  1850,  in- 
cluding Everett  and  Choate,  Webster,  Clay,  Hill 
and  Prentiss,  said  was  unsurpassed.  His  first  nota- 
ble impression  was  made  when  he  gave  in  Atlanta 
his  lecture  "Ju.st  Human."  His  first  national  speech 
was  Dec.  23,  1880,  at  the  aiumal  banquet  of  the 
New  England  society  in  New  York  city,  that  made 
liim,  from  being  unknown,  the  most  noted 
man  of  the  coiuitry.  An  extract  from  his  speech 
on  this  occasion  gives  a  fair  illustration  of  his 
style  : 

"The  South  has  notliing  for  which  to  apologize. 
She  believes  that  the  late  struggle  between  the  states 
was  war  and  not  rebellion,  revolution  and  not  con- 
spiracy, and  that  her  conviclions  were  as  honest 
as  yours.  I  should  be  unju.st  to  the  dauntless 
spirit  of  the  SovUli  and  to  my  own  convictions  if 
I  did  not  make  this  plain  in  this  presence.  The 
South  has  nothing  to  take  back.  In  my  native 
town  of  Athens  is  a  monument  that  crowns  its 
central  hills — a  plain  white  shaft.  Deep  cut  in  its 
shining  side  is  a  name  dear  to  me  above  the  names 
of  men,  that  of  a  brave  and  simple  man  who  died 
in  brave  and  simple  faith.  Not  for  all  the  glories  of 
New  England — from  PlymoiUh  Rock  all  the  way — 
would  I  exchange  the  heritage  he  left  me  in  his  sold- 
ier's death.  To  the  foot  of  that  shaft  I  shall  send  my 
children's  children  to  reverence  him  who  ennobled 
their  name  with  his  heroic  blood.  But,  .sir,  speaking 
from  the  .shadow  of  that  memory,  which  I  honor  as 
I  do  nothing  else  on  earth,  I  say  that  the  cau.se  in 
which  he  sulfered  and  for  which  he  gave  his  life, 
was  adjudged  by  higher  and  fuller  wisdom  than 
his  or  nunc,  and  I  am  glad  that  the  omniscient  God 
held  the  balance  of  battle  in  his  Almighty  hand, 
and  that  human  slavery  was  swept  forever  from 
American  soil — the  American  Union  saved  from  the 
wreck  of  war." 

Then  followed  his  great  prohibition  speech  in 
Atlanta  in  1887  ;  his  address  at  the  Texas  state 
fair  in  Dallas  to  35,000  people  in  October  1888  ;    his 
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oration  to  the  societies  of  the  Virginia  University, 
Charlottesville,  June  24,  1889,  and  his  final  adilress, 
the  greatest  of  his  life,  and  the  cause  of  his  death, 
in  December,  1889,  before  the  merchants'  association 
of  Boston.  Mr.  Grady  was  a  composite  character. 
With  a  fervent  nature,  boundless  energy  when  inter- 
ested and  intense  .self  will,  he  had  a  steady  and 
thoughtful  eon.servati.sm.  Of  a  glittering  imagina- 
tion, he  was  sell-poised,  tactful  and  just.     Passion 


never  governed  liim  in  large  ma-tters  and  he  .sul^or- 
dinated  prejudice  and  temper  to  success  with  a  firm 
will.  He  met  trying  occasions  with  consummate 
control  and  Judgment.  He  was  a  cool  user  of 
needed  discretion,  and  his  self-command  was  mar- 
velous. He  put  wonderful  restraints  on  his  imjietu- 
ous  nature.  The  deliberate  effort  wilh  which  he 
wrought  results  was  extraordinary.  He  had  a  bent 
to  large  matters.  The  whole  tendency  of  his  thought 
and  labor  was  to  great  public  achievements.  He 
aided  beyond  any  other  man  the  southern  Chautau- 
qua scheme  now  in  full  Idast,  the  getting  up  and 
success  of  two  vast  Atlanta  exjiositionsof  1887 
and  1889,  the  Young  Men's  Christian  Association 
building  in  valuable  use,  the  election  of  Gen. 
Gordon  as  governor,  the  Confederate  Veterans' 
Home,  the  running  of  the  weekly  "Constitution" 
to  150,000  sid)scribers,  and  other  projects  equally 
important.  But  his  crowning  act,  giving  him  sud- 
den national  fame  and  evincing  genuine  statesman- 
ship, was  the  invasion  of  the  North  with  mighty  sec- 
tional questions,  and  their  discussion  with  such  tact, 
eloquence  and  ability  as  to  capture  the  people 
while  ilhuniuating  the  subject,  and  doing  more  than 
any  other  for  national  pacification.  He  never  utter- 
ed an  imprudent  word,  conclusive  test  of  his  well- 
balanced  genius.  It  showed  his  power  that  lie 
competed  at  the  North  with  the  nu).st  distinguished 
statesmen  and  orators  of  the  nation,  putting  his  section 
properly  and  without  offense  before  the  country. 
His  oratory  was  ca]itivating,  holding  his  hearers 
enthused  and  electrirtcil  fnim  the  fii-st  to  tlie  last 
word,  and  ending  in  a  liUize  of  patriotism.  He  was 
charming  in  private  conversation  and  atdiningsand 
other  times  showed  his  wonderful  gift  of  attractive 
talk.  In  social  coteries  with  senators,  governors, 
judges  and  their  wives  he  held  them  enchained  with 
his  humorous  and  elo(|ucnt  utterances  which  they 
delightedly  allowed  him  to  engross.  He  had  an  un- 
failing public  spirit  and  was  lavishly  liberal  in 
cliarity,  aid  and  syni]iatli)'.  He  never  spoke  un- 
kindly of  anyone.  He  had  a  boyisli  sportiveness 
that  was  always  displaying  itself  in  contagious  ways. 
He  joined  tlie  Jlethodist  church  when  young  and 
rejoined  in  Atlanta  in  1886,  under  the  Rev.  Dr.  H. 
C.  Morrison  and  became  a  steward.  He  married 
October,  1873,  Julia  King  at  Athens,  Ga.  The 
expression  of  regret  at  his  death  was  universal  over 
the   country.      He  had   made   himself  the   largest 


young  national  figure  under  this  great  government. 
The  extent  of  Mr.  Grady's  work  and  the  reach  of 
his  utterances  cannot  be  now  measured.  Put- 
ting the  war  behind,  he  directed  thought  to  the 
united  future.  He  did  the  mission  of  a  national 
peacemaker  as  no  otlier  American  has,  and  one  of 
the  strongest  feelings  at  his  sad  demise  was  that  he 
had  been  taken  at  the  very  threshold  of  his  fame  and 
genius  from  a  pui)lic  usefulness  that  no  mortal  could 
measure.  He  steadily  refused  public  office,  though 
a  strong  public  sentiment  named  him  for  the  U.  S. 
senate,  and  had  he  lived  he  would  have  been  sent 
to  that  august  body.  Of  his  "  Life  and  Speeches," 
in  one  volume,  an  immense  edition  was  sold.  A 
fund  of  over  .11;20,000  contributed  from  all  parts  6f  the 
country  erected  a  monument  in  Atlanta,  which  was 
unveiled  with  imposing  ceremonies  on  Oct.  21,  1891, 
and  which  gives  the  date  of  his  death  Dec.  23,  1889. 
PIKE,  Albert,  lawyer,  poet,  philologist,  and 
the  highest  Masonic  dignitary  in  the  United  States, 
was  born  in  Boston,  Mass.,  Dec.  29,  1809.  In  early 
childhood  he  removed  to  Newbiuyport  in  the  same 
state,  at  which  place  and  at  Framingham  he  re- 
ceived his  early  education.  In  1825  he  entered 
Harvard  College,  supporting  himself  at  the  same 
time  by  teaching.  Having  studied  at  home  for  the 
junior  class,  and  passed  the  examination  to  enter 
in  1836,  he  found  that  the  tuition  of  tlie  two  pre- 
vious years  was  required  to  be  jiaid,  and  declining 
to  do  this,  he  completed  his  own  education,  teach- 
ing the  meanwhile  at  Fairhaven  and  Newburyport, 
where  he  was  principal  of  the  grammar  school,  and 
afterwards  had  a  private  school  of  liis  own.  In 
latei'  years  the  degree  of  master  of  arts  was  con- 
ferred on  him  by  the  Harvard  faculty.  In  March, 
1831.  he  went  to  the  West,  and  thence  with  a  trad- 
ing party  to  Santa  Fe. 
In  September,  1833,  he 
joined  a  trapping  jiarty 
at  Taos,  with  which  he 
went  down  the  Pecos 
river  and  into  the  Staked 
Plains,  where  with  four 
others  he  left  the  party 
and  traveling  for  the 
most  part  on  foot,  reached 
Fort  Smith.  Ark.,  Dec. 
10,  1832.  His  adventures 
during  tliese  expeditions 
in  which  he  underwent 
many  hardships  are  relat- 
ed in  a  volume  of  "  Prose 
Sketches  and  Poems," 
published  in  1834.  While 
teaching,    in   1833,   below  ^i^t^^^n  ftta.,3ir. 

Van  Buren  and  on  Little  ^.  ^,  ,',.'-.. 

Piney   river,    he   contrib-  ''^  " 

uted  articles  to  the  Little  Rock  "Advocate," 
which  attracted  the  attention  of  Robert  Crittenden, 
through  whom  be  was  made  assistant  editor  of 
that  paper,  wliich  he  afterwards  owned  for 
upwards  of  two  years.  In  1835  he  was  ad- 
mitted to  the  bar,  having  read  only  the  first  vol- 
ume of  Blackstoue,  the  judge  of  the  territorial 
superior  court  saying  as  he  gave  the  license  that  it 
was  not  like  giving  a  medical  diploma,  because  as 
a  lawyer  he  could  not  take  anyone's  life,  He  sub- 
sequently made  an  extensive  study  of  the  law, 
being  his  own  teacher,  and  practiced  until  the  out- 
break of  the  Mexican  war,  when  he  recruited  a 
company  of  cavalry,  and  was  present  at  the  battle 
of  Bueua  Vista,  being  attached  to  Col.  Charles 
May's  squadron  of  dragoons.  In  1848  lie  fought  a 
duel  with  Gov.  John  S.  Roane,  on  the  occasion  of 
an  account  of  that  battle  written  by  him,  and  which 
Gov.  Roane  considered  reflected  unjustly  on  the 
Arkansas  regiment.      In  1849  he  was  admitted  to 
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the  bar  of  the  supreme  court  of  tlie  United  Stales, 
at  the  same  time  with  Abraliaiii  Lincoln  and  Han- 
nibal Hamlin.  A  famous  case  [ilcaded  bj'  him  be- 
fore that  tribunal  was  the  claim  of  Henrj'  JI.  Rector 
for  the  Hot  Springs.  In  lH^t'S  he  transferred  his 
law  office  to  New  Orleans,  having,  in  prcijaration 
for  practice  before  the  courts  of  Louisiana,  read  the 
"Pandects,"  making  a  translation  into  English  of  the 
first  volume,  as  well  as  numerous  Frencli  autlior- 
ities,  and  he  has  also  written  an  unpublished  work 
in  three  volumes  upon  "The  Ma.xims of  the  Roman 
and  French  Law."  He  resumed  practice  in  Arkan- 
sas in  1S.5T.  In  1859,  having  been  for  many  _years 
attorney  for  the  Choctaw  Indians,  he,  with  three 
others,  "secured  the  award  by  the  U.  S.  senate  to 
that  tribe  of  $3,981,247.  He  was  the  first  proposer 
of  a  Pacific  railroad  convention,  and  was  sent  as 
delegate  to  several  conventions  of  the  kind  before 
the  war,  at  one  time  obtaining  from  the  Louisiana 
legislature  a  charter  for  a  road  with  termini  at  San 
Francisco  and  Guaymas.  During  the  war  of  seces- 
sion he  was  sent  liy  the  Confederate  government  to 
negotiate  with  the  five  civilized  tribes  in  Indian 
teiTitoiy  to  secure  their  alliance  and  adhesion,  and 
commanded  a  brigade  of  Cherokees  at  the  battle  of 
Pea  Ridge.  He  was  also  for  a  short  time  on  the 
supreme  bench  of  Arkansas.  In  1867  he  edited  the 
"Appeal"  at  Memphis,  and  in  1868  he  removed  to 
Washington,  D.  C,  where  he  has  since  resided, 
practicing  before  the  courts  until  1880.  From  this 
time  he  has  devoted  him.self  to  literary  pursuits  and 
to  masonry.  In  his  twentieth  year  Gen.  Pike  com- 
posed the ""  Hymns  to  the  Gods,"  poems  published 
in  "Blackwood's  Magazine"  in  1839,  and  included 
in  "Nugae,"  a  volume  of  poems  privately  printed 
in  1854.  In  1873  and  1882  he  printed^  also  private- 
ly, two  other  collections  of  poems.  In  1840^5  he 
was  the  author  of  five  volumes  of  Law  Reports,  in 
1845  of  the  "Arkansas  Form-Book,  '  in  1859  of 
"Masonic  Statutes  and  Regulations,"  and  in  1870 
of  "Morals  and  Dogma  of  Freemasonry."  Un- 
published translations  of  the  Rig  Veda,  the  Zend 
Avesta,  and  other  works  of  Aryan  literature  (with 
comments)  upon  which  at  an  advanced  age  he  is 
still  engaged,  till  seventeen  or  eighteen  volumes  of 
manu.script,  without  blemi.sh  or/  erasure.  He  has 
composed  numerous  masonic  rituals,  ;ind  replied  to 
Pope  Leo  XIII's  bull  against  masonry.  Since  18.59 
he  was  grand  commander  for  life  of  the  supreme 
council  of  the  thirty-third  degree  for  the  southern 
jurisdiction  of  the  United  States,  the  mother 
supreme  council  of  the  world.  He  was  also  at 
the  head  of  the  royal  order  of  Scotland  in  the 
United  States.  His  residence  was  in  the  Holy  House 
of  the  Temple,  corner  of  Third  and  E  streets,  N. 
W.,  Washington,  D.  C,  where  he  died  April  3, 
1891. 

CALHOUN,  Patrick,  R.  R.  president  was  born 
at  Fort  Hill,  Pendleton  district,  S.  C,  March  31, 
1856,  at  the  home  of  John  C.  Calhoun,  who  was  his 
grandfather.  His  mother  was  a  daughter  of  the  noted 
Gen.  Duff  Green  (q.  v.).  He  was'left  fatherless  in 
1865,  and  rode  on  horseback  to  Gen.  Green's  home 
at  Dalton,  Ga.,  in  1871.  He  was  admitted  to 
the  bar  at  Dalton  at  the  age  of  nineteen,  and  in 
the  following  year  engaged  in  the  practice  of  his 
profession  atSt.  Louis,  landing  there  with  but  two 
dollars  in  his  pocket.  At  the  end  of  two  years  he 
relinquished  practice  on  account  of  broken  liealth, 
and  retired  to  a  farm  of  his  brother's  in  Arkansas. 
On  recovering  his  strength  he  settled  in  Atlanta, 
Ga.  (July,  1878),  and  began  there  the  practice  of 
law,  which  he  has  since  continued.  Soon  after  this 
time  he  was  active  in  organizing  the  "Calhoun 
Land  Co."  and  the  "Florence  Planting  Co."  for 
the  purpose  of  raising  cotton  in  the  Jlississippi  val- 
ley, and  in  1886  at  the  age  of  thirty  he  conceived 
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and  consiunmatcd  a  plan  by  which  he  and  his 
friends  g'ained  control  of  the" Central  Railroad  Co., 
of  Georgia,  the  wealthiest  corporation  in  the  state, 
electing  Gen.  E.  P.  Alexander  (q.  v.)  its  president, 
and  advancing  the  market 
value  of  its  shares  from  $70 
to  |135.  He  also  devised 
and  helped  to  carry  out  the 
important  negotiations  con- 
nected with  the  great  Term- 
inal Co.  of  the  South,  which 
controls  over  8,000  miles  of 
railroad;  and  in  1889  he  was 
appointed  general  counsel  for 
the  Terminal  Co.,  and  the 
Central  Railroad  Co.  Jlr. 
Calhoun  has  inherited  many 
of  John  C.  Calhoun's  intel- 
lectual traits,  together  with 
DuH  Green's  large  concep- 
tions and  bold,  advenfiu'ous 
spirit.  It  was  an  unusual 
tiling  for  a  young  man  of 
thirt}',  without  means  or 
friends,  to  plan  and  carry  out 
successfully  tlie  capture  of 
two  extensive  railway  .systems,  enlisting  in  his  aid 
the  ablest  railroad  men  and  richest  capitalists.  The 
case  has  no  parallel  in  business  affairs,  and  it  is  not 
surprising  that  the  attention  of  a  powerful  party  in 
Georgia  should  have  been  fixed  on  him  as  the  "rep- 
resentative of  the  state  in  the  U.  S.  senate.  Mr. 
Calhoun  is  an  able  lawyer  and  a  philosophical  stu- 
dent, and  with  his  ancestral  prestige  and  high  capa- 
cities a  brilliant  career  is  before  him. 

DEPEW,  Chauncey  Mitchell,  R.  R.  president, 
was  born  al  I'eekskill.  N.  Y.,  April  23.  1834,  in  the 
old  homeslead  which  has  l)ecn  in  the  po.ssession  of 
the  Depew  family  for  over  two  lumdred  years.  On 
his  father's  side  he  descended  from  old  Huguenot 
stock,  his  ancestors  having  been  among  the  emi- 
grants from  France,  who  after  the  revocation  of 
the  Edict  of  Nantes,  in  1685,  came  to  America  and 
settled  in  Westchester  county,  naming  New  Ro- 
chelle  after  La  Rochelle,  France,  immortalized  in 
connection  with  Henri  of  Navarre,  in  Macaulay's 
poem  "Ivry."  On  his  mother's  side,  Mr.  Depew 
descended  from  Roger  Sherman,  the  signer  of  the 
Declaration  of  Independence,  and  grand-uncle  of 
Mr.  Depew's  mother,  Martha  Mitchell,  daughter  of 
Chauncey  R.  Mitchell.  Late  in  the  seventeenth 
century,  the  family  settled  in  Peekskill  and  pur- 
chased the  farm  where  the  old  homestead  stands 
and  which  is  still  the  property  of  Mr.  Depew.  As 
a  boy,  Mr.  Depew  went  to  school  in  his  native  vil- 
lage, where  he  was  more  noted  for  his  ability  as  an 
athlete  and  for  his  humor  and  fun  than  for  "special 
industry  in  study.  He  was,  however,  properly 
prepared  for  college  and  at  the  age  of  eighteen 
entered  Yale,  graduating  in  1856.  This  was  the 
year  of  the  first  candidate  for  the  presidency  of- 
"fered  by  the  new  republican  party  and  the  young 
student's  interest  was  at  once  awakened  in  politics, 
especially  in  the  direction  of  the  new  movement, 
which  he  joined.  Determining  to  study  law  as  a 
profession,  he  went  into  the  office  of  Hoii.  William 
Nelson  in  Peekskill,  and  in  1858  was  admitted  to 
the  bar.  Although  still  so  young  a  man  he  had 
gained  recognition  among  the  leading  politicians 
and  was  esteemed  a  valuable  adherent  to  the  new 
republican  cause,  and  was  sent  as  a  delegate  to  the 
republican  state  convention  in  that  year,"l85;j.  In 
1859  he  began  practice,  but  though  he  was  a  good 
worker  his  attention  was  soon  drawn  off  by  the 
political  situation,  out  of  which  was  presently  to 
dawn   the    exciting  campaign  of  1860,  which  "was 
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to  give  Abraham  Lincoln  to  the  country.  Mr.  Depew 
took  the  stump  during  tliat  period,  and  especially 
through  the  nintli  congressional  district  of  the 
state  of  New  York  he  addressed  large  and  enthusi- 
astic audiences  and  made  a  very  deep  impression  up- 
on them  both  as  an  orator  and  as  a  logician.  Despite 
his  interest  in  the  sports  and  pleasures  of  student  life, 
Sir.  Depew  had  none  the  less 
succeeded  in  obtaining  a  very 
thorough  education  and  partic- 
ularly in  classic  lore,  a  fact 
which  made  him  more  than 
usually  ■well  equipped  for  pulilic 
oratory  and  supplied  him  with 
illustrations  and  the  tools  of 
liis  trade,  so  to  speak,  by  his 
readily  accepted  draughts  upon 
the  master  minds  of  ancient 
Greece  and  Rome  This  cam- 
paign resulted  for  Mr.  Depew 
in  a  series  of  marvelous  forensic 
niumph.s,  which,  wliile  in  the 
liighest  degree  comijlimentary  to 
his  power  of  holding  a  large 
number  of  people  by  his  elo- 
cpience  also  did  excellent  service 
to  the  party  he  was  supporting. 
In  the  following  year,  Mr.  Depew  ran  for  the  as- 
sembly and  by  his  personal  popularity  alone  suc- 
ceeded in  obtaining  his  election  in  a  democratic 
district,  Oy  a  majority  of  259.  In  1863,  he  was  re- 
electeii,  and  during  this  session  was  appointed  chair- 
man of  the  committee  on  ways  and  means.  At  the 
clo.se  of  his  term  in  the  assembly,  a  number  of  prom- 
inent business  men  in  New  York  city  tendered  to 
Mr.  Depew  a  public  banquet.  In  1803,  the  repub- 
lican party  of  New  York  nominated  Jlr.  Depew  for 
secretary  of  state,  and  throughout  this  campaign 
his  industry  and  his  capacity  for  the  exhausting 
work  were  shown  to  be  unusual.  During  six  con- 
secutive weeks  he  spoke  twice  a  da_v,  tlie  result 
being  that  he  gained  a  remarkable  victory,  being 
elected  by  a  majority  of  30,000.  During  the  begin- 
ning of  President  Johnson's  occupancy  of  the  pres- 
idential chair,  he  had  it  in  mind  to  appoint  3Ir. 
Depew  collector  of  the  port  of  New  York,  but  a 
personal  dilliculty  with  one  of  the  senators  from  that 
state  caused  liim  to  change  his  mind.  At  a  later 
period,  Mr.  Depew  was  offered  the  position  of 
United  States  minister  to  Japan,  but  declined  the 
ottice,  after  having  had  the  commission  in  his  pos- 
session for  a  month.  Mr.  Depew  had  by  this  time 
about  decided  to  go  out  of  politics,  and  in  1806.  the 
offer  by  Cora.  Vanderbilt  of  the  appointment  of 
attorney  for  the  New  York  &  Harlem  Railroad  Co. 
decided  him  in  this  conclusion.  He  at  once  entered 
upon  the  duties  of  his  new  position  with  all  his 
energy  and  industry  and  discarded  from  his  mind 
all  icleas  of  political  preferment.  In  1869  occurred 
the  important  consolidation  of  the  New  York  Cen- 
tral with  the  New  York  &  Harlem  Railroad,  when 
]Mr.  Depew  was  appointed  attorney  of  the  new  or- 
ganization, which  was  calle<l  the  New  York  Cen- 
tral &  Hudson  River  Railroad  Co.  Mr.  Dcpew's 
rise  in  the  business  of  railroad  managing  was 
throughout  unique;  as,  unlike  such  men  as  Thom- 
as A.  Scott,  Samuel  Sloan,  Robert  Garrett, 
George  R.  Blanchard  and  James  H.  Rutter, 
Mr.  Depew  had  no  practical  exjjerience  in  rail- 
roading. He  was  lifted  up  to  the  elevated  position 
to  which  he  attained  simply  on  account  of  his 
character,  ability  and  standing  as  a  man  of  affairs 
and  as  a  capable  and  highly  qualified  lawyer.  The 
growth  of  the  Vanderbilt  system  represents  one  of 
the  most  extraordinary  movements  in  the  transport- 
ation interests  in  this  country  and  !Mr.  Depew  grew 
"with  it.     Ten  years  after  his  entrance  into  the  sys- 


tem as  attorney  for  a  single  line,  he  was  holding  the 
office  of  general  counsel  of  all  roads,  while  he  was 
a  director  in  each  of  them,  including  the  Lake 
Shore  &  Michigan  Southern,  Michigan  Central, 
Cliicago  &  Northwestern,  St.  Paul  &  Omaha, 
West  Shore  A;  Nickel  Plate.  In  1873,  a  temporary 
disruption  in  the  republican  party  caused  the  intro- 
duction into  politics  of  the  organization  known  as 
the  "independent  party"  with  Horace  Greeley  as 
the  candidate  for  the  presidency — and  ]\Ir.  Depew 
permitted  his  name  to  go  upon  the  state  ticket  of 
that  party  as  a  candidate  for  the  lieutenant-govern- 
orship. The  entire  movement  went  do\^-n  into 
oblivion  with  the  celerity  with  which  it  had  been 
originated  and  Sir.  Depew's  candidacy  went  with 
it.  In  1874,  Sir.  Depew  was  made  a  regent  of  the 
state  university  and  a  member  of  the  commissioQ 
appointed  to  superintend  the  erection  of  the  capitol 
at  Albany.  These  po.sitions  he  accepted  and  their 
duties  he  fulfilled,  but  the  constantly  increa.siug 
strain  of  toil  which  fell  to  him  in  his  capacity  as 
general  counsel  of  the  Vanderbilt  roads  was  such 
that  he  was  unable  to  devote  much  time  or  attention 
to  anything  else,  especially  as  in  this  connection  he 
was  frequently  an  advocate  before  the  courts  and 
particularly  the  supreme  court  of  the  United  States 
in  the  interests  of  the  company  which  he  served. 
On  such  occasions,  the  announcement  that  he  would 
present  an  argument  was  always  followed  by  the 
gathering  of  an  audience  quite  out.side  the  character 
of  those  who  generally  asse.nbled  in  the  supreme 
court-room.  Few  men  eoidd  more  surely  engage  and 
hold  the  attention  of  the  justices  of  the  supreme  court 
than  he,  and  his  success  before  tliem  was  considered 
phenomenal.  During  all  these  years  of  active  work, 
before  the  public  and  in  the  courts  and  in  other 
places  whcrehe  was  frequently  reported  in  the  daily 
press,  Mr.  Depew  had  naturally  impressed  the  .state 
and  city  of  New  York  with  a  very  warm  ai)prccia- 
tion  of  his  ability  as  a  public  speaker.  Particularly, 
he  had  gained  a  reimtation  such  as  has  been  achiev- 
ed by  few  in  this  country  as  an  after-dinner  orator, 
whose  brilliancy  and  humor  made  it  a  great  pleasure 
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to  listen  to  him.  It  soon  began  to  be  understood 
that  no  public  banquet  or  otlier  festival  was  com- 
plete without  the  presence  of  Sir.  Depew.  How- 
ever pleasing  and  interesting  this  reputation  might 
have  been  to  him,  however,  it  was  a  fact  that  Mr. 
Depew  used  such  gatherings  mainly  for  the  pur- 
pose of  relieving  his  mind  from  the  severe  strain  of 
mental  labor  to  which  it  was  put  in  the  natural 
course  of  his  regular  duties.  Outside  of  these 
duties,  with  the  exception  of  such  festive  oc- 
casions as  have  been  suggested.  Sir.  Depew  seldom 
appeared  publicly,   except  on  the  occasion    of    a 
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political  emerjrcncy.  Siioh  lind  been  the  case  when 
J\Ir.  Lincoln  was  ndiuinati'd  for  the  presi- 
dency in  18G0  ;  again  tliere  appeared  to  be 
reason  for  calling  upon  him  at  the  time  of 
the  independent  movement  in  1872.  and  in  1881,  the 
resignation  of  the  two  senators  from  the  state  of 
New  York,  Roscoe  Conkling  and  Thomas  C. 
Piatt,  resulted  in  a  factional  struggle  in  the  re- 
publican party  between  the  "  stalwarts"  and  "half- 


breeds "  as  they  were  termed,  which  brought  'Mr. 
Depew  again  to  the  front,  this  time  as  a  candidate 
for  the  U.  S.  senatorship.  The  baUoting  in  the 
assembly  of  the  slate  of  New  York  Ijegan  on  3Liy 
31st,  and  there  being  a  majority  of  republicans  in 
each  house,  after  the^'first  ballot  they  went  into  joint 
convention  with  eighteen  names  before  them  as  can- 
didates. On  the  democi-atic  side  the  ballots  were 
cast  unanimously  for  Hon.  Francis  Kernan  as  suc- 
cessor to  Mr.  PlJitt  and  John  C.  Jacobs  to  succeed 
Mr.  Conkling,  up  to  the  twenty-second  ballot  after 
which  they  settled  upon  Clarlison  N.  Potter.  On 
the  second  joint  ballot  Mr.  Depew  tied  3lr.  Piatt ; 
on  the  third  he  led  by  two,  and  he  kept  on  increasing 
imtil  on  tlie  fourteenth  ballot  he  led  by  twenty-nine 
and  on  the  seventeenth  and  on  the  twenty-fourth  he 
only  lacked  ten  votes  of  election.  The  termination 
of  this  e.vtraordinary  struggle,  one  of  the  most  re- 
markable ever  known  in  the  political  hi.story  of  the 
state  was  linallv  precipitated  bv  the  assassiuation  of 
President  Garfield  on  July  2,  1881,  by  Charles 
Guiteau.  This  tragedy  made  it  necessary  that  the 
state  of  New  York  should  no  longer  remain  \mrep- 
resented  in  the  .senate  of  the  Union  and  in  order  to 
effect  this,  Jlr.  Dejiew  determined  to  retire  from  the 
struggle  and  withdrew  his  name  ;  this  broke  the 
deadlock  which  was  held  for  some  weeks,  and  on 
July  8th,  Hon.  Warner  Jliller  was  nominated  in 
caucus  and  the  nomination  was  ratified  in  the  joint 
convention  on  the  forty-eighth  ballot.  In  1882,  on 
the  resignation  of  Mr.  Witliam  H.  Vanderbilt  from 
the  presidency  of  the  New  York  Central  and  Hud- 
son River  Railroad  Co.,  the  acces.sion  to  that  office 
of  Mr.  James  H.  Rutter,  Mr.  Depew  was  made 
second  viee-pre.sident  and  continued  to  hold  that 
position  until  the  death  of  Mr.  Rutter  in  1885,  when 
he  was  raised  to  the  presidency  of  the  road  and  thus 
became  tlie  executive  head  of  one  of  the  greatest 
railroad  coi'porations  in  the  world.  Mr.  Depew  con- 
tinues to  hold  this  otTice  up  to  the  time  of  the 
present  writing.  Meanwhile  his  reputation  and 
influence  as  a  man  of  affairs  has  continued  to  spread 
and  he  was  regarded  as  one  of  the  most  prominent 
statesmen  of  the  time  in  America.  His  eloquence 
as  an  orator  was  not  by  any  means  confined  to  those 
characteristic  speeches"  which  belong  to  after-dinner 
oratory.  In  pidjlic  addresses  on  grave  occasions  : 
the  unveiling  of  soldiers'  monuments,  at  grand  army 


meetings,  on  the  occasions  of  gatherings  of  notable 
citizens  for  the  pui-pose  of  discussing  some  import, 
ant  political  or  other  incident  or  occurrence,  Mr. 
Depew  was  always  tliought  of  among  the  first 
chosen  to  adtlress  the  public  on  whatever  topic  might 
be  presented.  It  was  recognized  that  his  general 
mental  equipment,  quickness  of  understanding  and 
aptness  of  iierceplioii  of  tiie  princi|ile  points  in  any 
question  presented  to  him  were  quite  unusual,  while- 
his  self-possession  and  his  wit  rendered  him  a 
dangerous  antagonist  in  political  discussion  and  a. 
most  popular  orator  under  any  circumstances.  As  a, 
mere  suggestion  of  the  character  of  his  oratory, 
the  following  from  a  speech  of  Mr.  Depew, 
before  a  reunion  of  the  army  of  the  Potomac 
in  1887,  may  be  offered  :  "This  is  a  republic  and 
neither  JLammon  nor  anarchy  shall  be  king.  Tlie 
American  asks  only  for  a  fair  tield  and  an  equal 
chance.  He  believes  that  every  man  is  entitled  for 
himself  and  his  children  to  'the  full  enjoyment 
of  all  he  honestly  earn.s,  but  he  will  seek  aiidtind  a 
means  for  eradicating  the  conditions  which  hope- 
lessly handicap  him  from  the  start.  In  this  contest 
he  does  not  want  the  assistance  of  the  I'ed  flag  and 
he  regards  with  equal  hostility  those  who  march  un- 
der that  banner  and  those  who  furnish  argument  and 
excuse  for  its  exi.stence."  To  quote  again  from  Mr. 
Depew  and  illustrating  the  many-sidedness  of  his 
mental  equipment  :  "  The  bullet  of  Guiteau  struck 
down  President  Garfield  and  in  the  whirlwind  of  re- 
sentment and  revenge,  Gen.  Arthur,  by  the  very 
nature  of  his  position  became  the  object  of 
the  most  cruel  suspicion  and  assault.  In  that  hour 
the  real  greatness  of  his  character  became  resplend- 
ent. The  politician  gave  place  to  the  statesman  and 
the  partisan  to  the  president."  Of  Gen.Hancock.Mr. 
Depew  .spoke  thus  :  "Of  all  our  generals  he  was- 
in  appearance,  the  ideal  soldier.  His  splendid 
physique,  his  martial  bearing  and  his  chivalric  car- 
riage made  him  the  idol  of  his  troops  and  endeared 
him  to  his  countrymen.  He  stood  like  a  wall  at 
Gettysburg  and  saved  the  Nortii  from  invasion  ;  he- 
charged  like  a  crusader  at  the  Wilderness  and 
snatched  victory  from  defeat.  I  remember  as  it 
was  but  yesterday,  McClellan's  dispatch  to  his  wife- 
wliich  thrilled  the  country  :  '  Hancock,  was  superb 
to-day.'  And  when  the  accounts  came  of  the  con- 
flict we  learned  that  it  was  a  bayonet-charge,  led  by 
himself  which  turned  the  tide  of  battle  and  saved 
the  army."  Speaking  of  Thomas  Jefferson,  Mr. 
Depew  .said  ;  "Doubt  and  debate  are  the  safety- 
valves  of  freedom  and  Thomas  Jefferson  created 
both.  He  feared  the  loss  of  popular  rights  in  cen- 
tralization and  believed  that  the  reserved  powers  of 
the  states  were  the  only  guarantees  of  the  liberties  of 
the  people.  He  stands  supreme  in  our  history  as  a 
political  leader  and  left  no  successor."  Before  the 
convention  of  the  republican  party  at  Chicago, 
in  1888,  Mr.  Depew  was  a  prominent  candidate  for 
the  presidency.  On  the  first  ballot,  he  received 
ninety-nine  votes  to  Harrison's  eighty,  Sherman 
leading  with  229.  On  the  second  ballot,  Harrison 
had  gained  eleven  votes  and  Depew  held  his  own. 
On  the  third  ballot  a  push  was  made  for  Alger  and 
I\Ir.  Depew  drojiped  eight  votes.  It  being  obvious, 
that  a  nomination  was  not  possible  under  the  exi.st- 
ing  conditions,  as  Mr.  Depew  concentrated  the 
full  strength  of  his  state,  he  withdrew  his  name  as 
a  candidate,  whereupon  the  larger  part  of  the  New 
York  vote  went  for  Harrison  and  un  adjourn- 
ment taking  place  over  Sunday,  he  was  nominated 
on  the  Jlonday  following.  It  will  thus  be  seen  that 
in  the  interests  of  the  party  yiv.  Depew  had  practic- 
ally given  up  the  senatorshi]>  of  the  .state  of 
New  York  and  an  excellent  chance  for  the  presi- 
dency of  the  TJnited  States.  Sir.  Depew's  public 
positions  were  numerous  and  important.      Besides 
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being  president  of  the  New  York  Central  and  Hud- 
son River  Railroad  Co.,  and  the  West  Shore  Rail- 
road Co.,  he  was  also  president  of  the  Union  League 
Club  of  New  York,  and  of  the  Yale  Alumni  Asso- 
ciation of  that  city,  a  member  of  the  New  York 
Chamber  of  Commerce,  a  director  of  the  Union 
Trust  Co.  of  New  York,  of  the  Western  Union 
Telegraph  Co.,  of  the  Equitable  Life  Assurance 
Society,  and  of  St.  Luke's  Hospital.  Mr.  Depew 
was  married  on  Nov.  9,  1871,  to  Alice  Hegemen. 

RUTTER,  James  H,  president  of  the  New 
York  Central  Railroad  Co.,  was  born  in  Lowell, 
Mass.,  Feb.  3,  1836.  His  father  removed  to  Provi- 
dence, R.  L,  when  he  was  .still 
an  infant;  and  there  he  ob- 
tained most  of  his  education  at 
the  common  scliools,  after- 
wards passing  througli  a  cla.ss- 
ical  cour.se  in  the  Schofield 
Commercial  College,  in  wliich 
he  remained  uutil  the  latter 
part  of  1853.  In  tlie  meantime 
his  parents  had  removed  to 
Elmira,  N.  Y.,  where  they 
settleil  in  1850.  Having  com- 
pleted his  education,  he  joined 
them:  and  in  1S.")4  iiblained  a 
clerkship  in  the  frciglit  otlice  of 
the  Erie  railroad,  at  Elmira,  in 
which  he  continued  until  1855, 
when  he  was  appointed  cashier 
of  tlie  Williamsport  and  Elmira 
freight  otlice  at  Williamsport,  Pa.  Here  Mr. 
Rutter  remained  until  late  in  tlie  autumn  of 
1857,  when  he  received  .-in  offer  to  enter  the 
service  of  the  Jliehigan  Southern  and  Northern 
Indiana  road,  and  was  established  as  a  clerk  in  their 
freight  office  at  Chicago;  and  in  March,  1858,  he 
was  appointed  freiglit  agent  at  Chicago  of  the  Clii- 
cago  and  Slihvaukce  road.  In  the  meantime  Mr. 
Butter's  earlier  employers  on  the  Erie  road  had  not 
lost  sight  of  him,  and  recognizing  the  ability  with 
which  he  dischargeil  liis  duties  with  other  roads, 
offered  him  the  position  of  freight  agent  at  Elmira, 
N.  Y.,  which  he  a.ssumed  in  December,  1859,  and 
held  until  JIarch,  1864.  He  was  tlien  transferred  to 
Buffalo  to  hold  a  similar  position,  but  of  much 
greater  importance  and  with  duties  more  laborious 
and  more  responsible.  Two  years  later  Mr.  Rutter 
was  transferred  to  the  position  of  as.sistant  general 
freight  agent  at  New  York,  and  this  position  he 
continued  to  hold  until  1872.  By  this  time  Mr. 
Rutter's  quite  unusual  ability  had  come  under  the 
observation  of  most  of  the  trunk  lines,  and  Cora. 
Vanderbilt  induced  him  to  accept  tlie  position  of 
general  freight  agent  of  the  New  York  Central.  In 
June,  1877,  he  was  made  general  traffic  manager; 
and  in  1880  the  office  of  third  vice-president  of  the 
New  York  Central  was  created  for  the  purpose  of 
giving  Mr.  Rutter  the  appointment.  Wliile  hold- 
ing this  position  he  had  cliarge  of  the  extensive 
and  costly  improvements  made  bv  tlie  company  at 
Rochester,  N.  Y.  In  3Iay,  1883.  Wm.  H.  Vanderbilt 
determined  to  retire  from  active  duty  as  president  of 
the  New  York  Central,  and  after  due  consideration 
decided  to  place  Jlr.  Rutter  in  that  office.  The 
result  of  this  action  was  to  pr.t  a  thoroughly  experi- 
enced and  competent  railroad  man,  trained  to  the 
business,  especially  in  its  freight  department,  in 
place  of  Mr.  Vanderbilt,  who  was  chiefly  a  capital- 
ist and  financier;  and  the  practical  effect  was  an 
immediate  and  marked  increase  in  the  volume  of 
business  which  came  to  the  road.  Mr.  Rutter  was 
a  man  of  original  ideas,  and  made  many  improve- 
ments— not  the  lea.-it  of  wliicli  was  the  establishment 
of  the  now  well-known  "Bureau  of  Information "  in 


the  Grand  Central  Depot  of  New  York.  Mv.  Rutter's 
thoroughness  in  the  carrying  out  of  the  heavy  re- 
sponsibilities which  had  fallen  to  him,  and  the 
fidelity  to  his  employers  which  was  a  dominating 
feature  of  his  character,  caused  a  strain  up(m  his  fac- 
ulties and  upon  his  physical  capacity  which  proved 
to  be  more  than  they  could  bear.  His  health  be- 
gan to  fail  in  1884;  and  although  he  gave  up  busi- 
ness for  a  time  and  traveled,  and  sought  to  renew 
his  health  in  Florida  and  other  health  resorts,  the 
inroads  of  disease  had  gone  too  far,  and  he  died 
June  27,  1885.  :Mrs.  Rutter,  who  had  been  ill  for 
some  time,  died  within  a  few  days  of  her  husband, 
and  the  two  were  buried  at  the  same  time  and  in 
the  same  grave. 

DU'VAL,  Horace  Clark,  secretary,  was  born 
in  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  July  4,  1851,  and  has  always 
resided  in  that  city.  On  his  father's  side  he  came 
from  a  Huguenot  family  which  settled  in  Vir- 
ginia in  the  eighteenth  century,  and  on  his  mother's 
from  old  revolutionary  stock,  two  of  his  maternal 
ancestors  having  been  officers  in  the  Continental 
army.  Young  Duval  was  graduated  from  college 
in  1867  and  at  first  started  in  the  banking  business 
in  Wall  street,  but  left  that  for  the  railroad  busi- 
ness. On  the  dissolution  of  the  trunk  line  pool,  of 
which  he  had  been  made  secretary  in  1874,  he  ac- 
cepteil  an  invitation  from  J.  H.  Rutter,  at  that 
time  traffic  manager  and  afterwards  president  of 
the  New  York  Central  Railroad,  to  become  his  pri- 
vate secretary.  Ever  since  that  time  he  has  been 
private  secretary  of  the  president  of  the  New  York 
Central,  having  been  retained  in  that  position  by 
Cliauncc}'  >r.  Depew,  who  succeeded  to  the  presi- 
dency on  the  dcatlt  of  Mr.  Rutter.  To  the  fulfill- 
ment of  the  arduous,  exacting  and  responsible  duties 
of  his  ojliciid  |i(witiou,  Mr.  Duval  brought  a  combina- 
tion of  qualities  of  rare  intellectual  and  tempera- 
mental excellence.  Quick  and  alert  in  his  mental 
action,  unusually  accurate  in  his  judgment  of  men, 
and  endowed  with  a  vivid  perception  of  the  neces- 
sities involved  in  any  order  or  instruction  which 
might  be  given  him  by  his  superior  officer;  he  has 
also  (li.stinguished  himself  by  a  suavity  of  manner 
and  an  amiability  and  unselfishness  of  character 
which  have  given  him  unusual  popularity  and  the 
reputation  among  his  friends  of  being  a  charming 
companion.  Serving  a  man 
with  so  many  and  such  var- 
ious calls  upon  his  time  and 
attention  as  Mr.  Depew,  >Ir. 
Duval  has  shown  the  pos- 
session of  exactly  the  qual- 
ities needed  for  one  standing 
between  such  a  prominent 
personality  and  the  public. 
Sir.  Duval  is  an  enthusiastic 
yachtsman  and  equally  en- 
thu.siastic  in  his  devotion  to 
the  militia,  having  won  the 
gold  cross  of  hon<n'  for 
twenty  years  service.  He  is 
first  lieutenant  of  company 
I  7th  regiment  N.  G.,  S. 
N.  Y.  While  his  busine.ss 
duties  lie  in  the  Grand  Cen- 
tral depot  of  New  York,  he  is  none  the  less  a  true 
citizen  of  Brooklyn,  being  treasurer  of  the  Brooklyn 
Club  !ui<i  vice-president  of  the  Excelsior  Club  and 
one  of  the  earnest  "young  republicans"  of  that  city. 
He  is  also  a  member  of  the  New  York  Athletic  Club, 
the  Calumet,  the  Atlantic  Yacht  Club,  the  Alcyone 
Boat  Club  and  the  Mountain  Toboggan  Club  of  Cen- 
tral Valley,  N.  Y.  He  married,  in'  1878,  Ida  Liv- 
ing.ston,  a  beautiful  and  intellectual  girl,  descend 
ed  from  the  New  York  Livingston  stock  which 
originated  with  Robert  Livingston,  the  first  "  lord 
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of  the  manor,"  who  died  in  Albany  in  1725.  They 
have  one  child,  a  son,  Cllve  Livingston,  -wlio  is 
the  youngest  living  representative  of  the  (Hrect 
Livingston  stock.  Besides  his  official  duties  and 
correspondence,  Mr.  Duval  has  charge  of  the  private 
accounts  of  Mr.  Depew  as  well  as  of  the  issuing  of 
all  passes  from  the  president's  department.  Despite 
the  exhaustion  of  his  time  by  his  numerous  official 
and  social  duties,  Mr.  Duval  has  given  evidence  of 
being  a  writer  of  very  bright  and  original  jKietr)', 
some  of  which  has  been  contributed  by  him  to  the 
columns  of  the  leading  humorous  and  other  peri- 
odicals. 

WEBB,  William  Seward,  corporation  president, 
and  ph\-.sic-iun.  was  born  in  Nevv  York  city  Jan.  31, 
1851.  He  is  the  son  of  James  Watson  Webb  and 
Laura  Virginia,  daughter  of 
Jacob  L.  Oram,  New  York  mer- 
chant. His  grandfather  was 
Gen.  Samuel  B.Webb  (q.v.),who 
was  born  in  western  Connecti- 
cut, Puritan  stock.  Gen.  AVebb, 
who  was  a  "  minute  man"  took 
an  active  part  in  the  American 
revolution,  purticipaling  in  the 
battle  of  Bunker  Hill,  with  his 
own  regiment.  He  was  also  an 
aide-de-camp  to  Gen.  Israel  Put- 
man,  and  aide-de-camp  and  in- 
timate friend  of  Washington.  In 
1860  William  Seward  went  to 
Brazil  with  his  father  and 
mother,  the  former  being  U.  S. 
minister  to  that_country  in  1861- 
69.  The  son  'returned  to  the 
United  States  in  1864,  however, 
and  attended  Col.  Churchill's  Military  School  at  Sing 
Sing  for  five  years,  and  then  took  a  two  years'  course 
at  Columbia  College,  New  York  city,  and  after- 
wards studied  medicine  in  Vienna,  Austria,  for 
two  years,  spending  also  a  year  in  France  and 
England,  and  finally  took  a  two  years'  course  of 
study  in  medicine  at  the  New  York  College  of 
Physicians  and  Surgeons.  He  secured  through 
competitive  examination  an  appointment  as  phys- 
ician at  St.  Luke's  Hospital  in  New  York  cit_y, 
remaming  there  for  two  years  and  a  half,  at  the  end 
of  which  he  began  practice  as  a  physician  in  New 
York,  but  soon  gave  it  up  to  do  business  in  AVall 
street.  Three  years  later  he  married  Lila  Osgood. 
a  daughter  of  William  H.  Vanderbilt,  and  in  1883 
at  Mr  Vanderbilt's  reque.st,  he  took  the  management 
of  the  AVagner  Palace  Car  Co.  in  New  York,  which 
company  he  reorganized  becoming  its  president. 
He  is  now  a  director  in  several  railroad  companies, 
and  has  been  appointed  a  colonel  on  the  staff  of  the 
governor  of  Vermont,  in  which  state  he  is  also  in- 
spector-general of  rifle  practice. 

KINNERSLEY,  Ebenezer,  electrician  and  pro- 
fessor of  English  and  natural  philosophy  in  the 
College  of  Philadelphia  from  1753  to  1773,  was  born 
in  Gloucester,  England,  Nov.  30,  1711.  He  came  to 
America  with  his  parents  in  1714,  when  his  father, 
AVilliam  Kinnersley,  became  pastor  of  the  tir.st  Bap- 
tist church  organized  in  Pennsylvania.  The  son 
was  educated  by  his  father,  and  for  a  brief  time 
engaged  in  teaching  school.  In  1739  he  married  a 
sister  of  Edward  Duffield,  an  associate  in  making 
scientific  experiments  with  Benjamin  Franklin,  with 
whom  Mr.  Kinnersley  was  then  brought  into  close 
companionship.  Franklin  after  returning  from  a 
visit  to  Boston,  where  he  had  observed  the  effects 
produced  by  Dr.  Spence  experimenting  with  a  glass 
tutie  and  silk,  communicated  this  information  to  his 
Philadelphia  friends,  among  whom  wei-e  Kinnersley, 
Duffield  and  Philip  Syng.     In  1746  Mr.  Kinnersley 


became  so  much  interested  in  pursuing  his  investi- 
gations on  this  subject  (that  he  devoted  all  his  time 
to  it.  Their  famous  "Philadelphia  experiments" 
were  published  in  Loudon,  and  the  discoveries 
revealed  in  them  astonished  the  learned  men  of  all 
Europe.  The  properties  of  "electric  fire,"  as  it  was 
called,  engrossed  the  attention  of  all  scientific  schol- 
ars of  that  day,  and  the  discoveries  of  Franklin  and 
Kinnersley  made  their  names  famous.  In  1848 
Kinnersley  demonstrated  that  the  electric  fluid  could 
be  made  to  pass  through  water,  and  about  the  same 
time  invented  the  "magical  picture"  and  produced 
the  ringing  of  chimes  in  bells.  In  1751  he  delivered 
lectures  in  Philadelphia  on  "The  Newly  Discovered 
Electrical  Fire,"  the  first  experimental  lectures  on 
electricity  ever  given  in  America  or  Europe.  He 
explained  the  nature  and  properties  of  "the  won- 
derful element"  with  remarkable  success.  He  went 
to  Boston  soon  after  and  rei^eated  the  same  lectures 
in  Faneuil  Hall.  AV'hile  in  that  city  he  discovered 
the  difference  between  electricity  that  was  produced 
by  the  glass  and  by  sulphur  globes.  Previously  the 
theory  of  Du  Fay  as  to  vitreous  and  resinous  elec- 
tricity was  generally  accepted,  but  Kinnersley's 
proved  that  the  positive  and  negative  theory  was 
correct.  In  JMarch,  1753,  three  months  before 
Franklin  drew  electricitj'  from  the  clouds,  Jlr.  Kin- 
nersley in  lectures  delivered  at  Newport,  K.  I. ,  proved 
that  houses  and  barns  might  be  protected  from  light- 
ning. The  fame  he  had  achieved  induced  the  trus- 
tees to  elect  him  head-master  of  the  English  depart- 
ment in  the  College  of  Philadelphia  in  1753,  and 
from  1755  to  1772"  he  filled  the  chair  of  English, 
including  natural  philosophy  and  oratory.  In"l757 
Mr.  Kinnersley  invented  an  electrical  thermometer, 
and  that  year  was  the  first  to  prove  that  heat  could 
be  produced  by  electricity.  There  is  a  window  in 
his  memory  at  the  University  of  Pennsylvania.  He 
died  July  4.  1778  in  Philadelphia. 

WOOiDFOBD,  Stewart  Lyndon,  lawyer,  was 
born  in  New  York  city  Sept.  8,  1835.  lie  studied 
at  Yale  College  and  also  at  Columbia,  giaduating 
from  the  latter  institution  in  1854.  In  i8o7  he  com- 
menced the  practice  of  law  in  New  York.  He  was 
successful  as  a  lawyer  and  soon  began  to  make  him- 
self prominent  in  politics.  In  1860  he  was  appointed 
messenger  of  the  electoral  college  of  his  state  to 
convey  to  Washington  the  vote  of  New  York  in 
favor  of  Abraham  Lincoln  for  president.  The  fol- 
lowing year  Jlr.  AVoodford  became  assistant  United 
States  district  attorney  for  the  southern  district  of 
New  York.  He  remained  in  this  office  until  1862 
when  he  volunteered  in  the  L'nion  army.  After 
service  in  Virginia  he  was  transferred  to  South 
Carolina,  and  became  chief  of  staff  to  Gen.  Q.  A. 
Gilmore.  He  was  subsequently  made  military 
commandant  at  Charleston  and  then  at  Savannah 
and  rose  to  the  brevet  rank  cf  brigadier-general  of 
volunteers.  At  the  close  of  the  war  he  returned  to 
Ne\v  York  and  in  1865  was  nominated  on  the  re- 
publican ticket  for  lieutenant-governor.  He  was 
elected  and  continued  to  hold  that  office  until  1868. 
In  1870  he  was  nominated  for  the  govenKU'ship  but 
was  defeated  by  John  T.  Hoffman.  In  1872  he  was 
elected  to  congress,  was  also  chosen  presidential 
elector-at-large,  and  was  president  of  the  electoral 
college  of  New  York,  which  cast  the  vote  of  the 
state  for  Gen.  Grant  on  his  second  election  to  the 
presidency.  In  1877  Gen.  Woodford  was  appointed 
U.  S.  district  attorney  for  the  southern  district  of 
New  York,  in  which  he  had  been  assistant  sixteen 
years  before.  On  retiring  from  that  office  he  again 
engaged  in  the  practice  of  law  in  which  he  has  since 
remained.  He  has  been  active  in  educational  mat- 
ters, is  trustee  of  Cornell  University,  and  has  re- 
ceived the  degree  of  A.Al.  from  Yale  and  Columbia 
and  of  LL.D.  from  Trinity. 
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WHITTIER,  John  Greenleaf,  poet,  was  bom 
nenr  llavorluU,   Mass.,   Dec.   17,  1807.     He  was  de- 
scended from  Tliuraas  Whittier,  a  memlier  of  the 
Society  of  Friends,  who  settled  at  Haverhill  in  1647. 
The  place  is  only  thirty  miles  north  of  Boston,  but 
at  that  period  it  was  on  the  extreme  frontier,  and 
peculiarly  exposed  to  incursions  from  the  Indians. 
Twice  they  descended  upon  it,  once  in  1797,  when 
they  carried  away  Hannah  Dustin  (q.   v.).   whose 
thrilling  story  was  told  in  eveiy  school-reader  in  the 
country  fort}'  years  ago;   and  again  in  1798,  when 
the_v  killed  and  captured  forly  of  the  inliabitants. 
But  though  the  Whittier  fami'ly,  as  Quakers,  were 
exposed  to  the  persecution  of  their  white  neighbors, 
who  then  applied  the  lash  and  the  branding-iron  to 
the  peace-loving  sect,  they  were  never  molested  by 
the  unchristian  red  men.     Though  their  dwelling 
was  on  tlie  outskirts  of  the  town,   they  slept  with 
unbarred  doors  ami  windows,  and  even  in  the  mo.st 
perilous  limes  refused  to  resort  to  the  log  block- 
house for  protection,   yet    they  dwelt    in    .safety. 
With  fresh  scalps  dangling  at  his  belt,  and  hands 
still  red  with  the  blood  of  their  neighbors,  the  sav- 
age woukl  pass  their  home  in  peace,  or,  if  he  paused 
at  all,  w()\ild  merely  exchange  a  friendly  greeting 
with  his  "white  brother"  and  his  family.     He  had 
been  subdued  by  brotherly  kindness.     But  kindli- 
ness was  not  the  only  prominent  trait  of  the  early 
Whittiers.     They  had  a  strong  devotion  to  truth,  a 
stern  sense  of  right,  a  dec)-)  dis- 
dain for  wrong,  an  unques- 
tioning  religious    faith,    and 
that   clear  vision  which   sees 
in  every  man  —  be   he    red, 
white  or  black — a  beloved  son 
of    the    all-loving,    universal 
Father.  It  was  these  qualities, 
nurtured  in  rugged  times,  and 
<lescending  through  two  cen- 
luiies,    from    father    to  son, 
which,  bursting  at   last   into 
song,    made  John   Greenleaf 
Whittier  the  most  American 
of  all  American  poets.  It  took 
seven  generations  of  saintly 
clergymen  to  form  an  Emer- 
son; it  required  as  many  gen- 
erations   of    sturdy,    liberty- 
loving.    God-fearing    yeomen 
10  produce  a  Whittier.     The 
father  of  Whittier  cultivated  a 
small  farm  in  the  eastern  part 
of  Haverhill,  and  lived  there  in  an  ample  old  farm- 
house, which  is  still  standing.     He  was  in  comfort- 
able circumstances,  but  like  most  farmer's  boys  of 
the  time,  his  son  was  brought  up  to  work  on  the 
place  during  summer,   and   to  attend   the  district 
school  in  winter,  varying  his  studies  at  that  season 
by  an  occasional  job  in  the  shoemaker's  shop,  which 
seventy  years  ago  was  considered  an  indispensable  ad- 
junct to  a  farmer's  dwelling.    The  school  was  taught 
by  the  somewhat  singular  genius  whom  Whittier  has 
described  in  his  lines,    "  To  My  Old  Schoolmaster," 
and  it  was  held  in  a  dilapidated,  one-storied  shanty, 
standing  not  far  from  the  Whittier  homestead.    This 
shanty  was  the  dwelling  of  the  schoolmaster,  whose 
spouse — somewhat  overfond  of  toddy — tended  her 
little  ones  in  a  room  adjoining  the  school  apartment. 
Occasionally  the  inebriated  lady  would  hold  a  do- 
mestic discu.s,sion  with  her  husband,  and  then 
"Through  the  cracked  and  crazy  wall, 
Came  the  cradle  rock  and  squall. 
And  the  good  man's  voice  at  strife 
With  his  shrill  and  tipsy  wife." 
But  the  master  was  a  "genial  pedagogue,"  who, 
though  the  ferule  was  then  the  universal   fashion, 
lured  his  scholars  to  their  studies 
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"By  stories  old 
With  a  comic  unction  told. 
More  than  by  the  eloquence 
Of  terse  birchen  arguments." 
There  Whittier  acquired  the  English    rudiments, 
and  at  home  he  imbibed  a  taste  of  literature  from 
the  "Pilgrim's  Progress,"  and  a  few  other  religious 
works  that  composed  the  family  library.     But  in 
neither  of  these  was  tliere   aught  to  awaken  his 
youthful  genius.     What  first  arou.sed  his  imagina- 
tion was  a  volume  of  Burns,  which,  by  a  happy 
chance,  fell  into  his  hands  in  Ids  early  boyhood.     It 
completely  fascinated  him,  and  engrossed  his  every 
spare  moment.      He  read  it  at  night  while  seated  by 
the  kitchen  fire,  and  at  noonday  when  resting  from 
his  work  in  the  shadow  of  the  stone  wall  he  was 
building  on   his   father's  farm.     The  music  of  its 
songs  .sank  into  his  soul,   and  he  felt  a  new   life 
throbbing  in  his  veins.     Everything  now — all  nature 
and  our  human  life — took  on  for  him  a  hue  of  poetry, 
awakening  new  thoughts,  which,  born  poet  as  he 
was,   sought  expression    in    rhythmical    language. 
But  his  verse-writing  was  discouraged  by  his  father, 
whose  practical  sense  saw  in  it  nothing  but  poverty. 
He  plead  and  argued  with  his  son  that  its  practice 
would  untit  him  for  useful  work;  but  he  might  as 
well  ha\'e  sought  to  check  the  boy's  breathing,  and 
have  expected  that  he  would  still  remain  a  sentient 
being.     At  stolen  moments  the  lad  continued  his 
exercises  at  rhyming,  and  at  length,  when  a  little 
past   his  eighteenth  year,    with   many   misgivings, 
sent    "The   Exile's  Departure"  to  William  Lloyd 
Garrison,   who  was  then  the  editor  of  the   "Free 
Press,"  an  obscure  journal  printed  in  the  neighbor- 
ing town  of  Newiiuryport.     The  poetical    market 
was  as  largely  overstocked  then  as  it  is  now,  and 
this  poem  came  to  Garrison  with  no  alluring  dress 
or  accompaniments.     It  was  written  in  blue  ink  on 
the  coarsest  kind  of  paper,  and  having  been  thrust 
under  the  door  on  the  previous  night,  was  found  by 
Garrison  on  the  tloor  when  he  entered  his  otlice  the 
following  morning.     He   glanced   over  the    dingy 
paper,  and  was  about  to  toss  it  into  his  waste  basket, 
when  a  sudden  impulse  stayed  his  hand  and  led  to 
his  giving  it  a  conscientiotis  reading.     He  detected 
in  it  the  water-marks  of  genuine  poetry,  and  laid  it 
aside  for  future  publication,  but  it  did  not  appear 
until  June  1,  1826.      In  the  meanwhile,  with  a  beat- 
ing heart  and  a  trembling  hand,   young  Whittier 
opened  the  "Free  Press"  as  it  came  weekly  to  his 
father's  dwelling,  but  only  to  be  disappointed  week 
after  week.     When  at  last  he  .saw  the  lines  in  "the 
poet's  corner,"  he  was    dazed,   thrilled,    and    yet 
strangely  elated.     Henceforth  for  him  there  could 
be  but  one  destiny.     He  continued  to  send  poems  to 
the  "Free  Press,"  all  of  which  in  due  time  appeared, 
and  at  last  Garrison,  encountering  the  messenger, 
asked  from  whom  they  came.     "From  a  farmer's 
bo_y,  named  Whittier,  living  at  East  Haverhill,"  was 
the  answer.     "I  will  ride  over  and  see  that  boy," 
said  Garrison.     He  found  the  father  and  son  work- 
ing side  by  side  in  the  tield;  such  was  the  tirst  meet- 
ing of  those  two  men  who  for  more  than  tifty  years 
were  to  labor  together  in  forwarding  a  niovetuent 
whose  influence  will  be  felt  upon  this  country  and 
the  world  as  long  as  both  shall  endure.     This  visit 
of  Garrison  decided  the  career  of  Whittier.     Garri- 
son was  but  two  years  the  senior  of  the  farmer  lad, 
but  he  had  seen  much  more  of  the  world,  was  a 
man  of  decided  opinions,  and  accustomed  to  impress 
his  views  upon  others.      He  now  strongly  urged  the 
elder  Whittier  not  to  hamper  his  son's  genius,  but 
to  give  him  a  more  liberal  education,  and  thus  tit 
him  for  acting  an  honorable  part  in  the  world.     The 
father  heeded  this  advice;  but  his  means  were  nar- 
row, and  he  could  afford  his  son  no  more  than  two 
years'  tuition  at  an  academy.     With  this  slender 
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outfit  young  Whittier,  before  he  had  arrived  at  the 

age  of  twenty-one,  repaired  to  Boston,  and  engaged 
in  journalism,  contributing  to  and  editing,  for  about 
two  years,  the  "American  Manufacturer."  Then 
he  returned  to  Haverhill,  where  he  employed  him- 
self in  editing  the  Haverhill  "  Gazette,"  and  in  writ- 
ing verse  during  the  long,  solitary  walks  that  he  took 
amid  the  beautiful  country  on  the  banks  of  the  Merri- 
mack. His  pen  was  never  idle,  and  it  was  at  this  time 
that  he  wrote  in  prose  and  verse  some  of  those  beau- 
tiful tales  of  Indian  tradition,  and  of  the  old-time 
superstitions  which  hang  like  a  shadowy  mist  over  the 
ancient  town  of  Haverhill.  Then  he  was  called  to 
Hartford,  Conn.,  to  edit  the  "New  England  Weekly 
Review,"  but  in  1833  he  returned  to  his  Haverhill 
home,  to  resume  his  connection  with  the  "Gazette," 
and  his  long,  thoughtful  strolls  beside  the  waters  of 
his  native  river.  There  he  now  remained  during 
four  years — years  which  were,  in  one  respect,  the 
most  important  in  his  career,  for  in  them  he  found 
his  life-work,  which  was  to  sound  a  bugle-blast  that 
nerved  a  great  nation  to  a  final  struggle  for  freedom. 
It  was  aX  this  period  that  the  anti-slavery  agitation 
may  be  said  to  liave  begun  to  stir  the  coimtry  fully. 
Whittier  saw  the  full  import  of  the  movement,  and 
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his  sympathies  went  out  strongly  for  the  four  mil- 
lions of  his  fellowmen  wlio  were  then  held  in  bond- 
age. At  this  time  he  wrote  those  "Voices  of  Free- 
dom," which,  like  the  exhortation  of  a  true  prophet, 
stirred  the  hearts  of  men,  and  awakened  a  public 
sentiment  which  spread  until  it  included  a  whole 
people.  Meanwhile  he  was  elected  to  the  Massa- 
chusetts legislature  in  1835,  and  in  the  following 
year  was  chosen  secretary  of  the  Nationid  Anti- 
Slavery  Society.  Two  years  later  he  was  ai)]iointed 
editor  of  the  "Pennsylvania  Freeman,"  but  his  out- 
spoken utterances  in  this  journal  soon  aroused  so 
bitter  an  opposition  among  conservative  Philadel 
phians,  that  its  presses  and  the  building  in  which  it 
was  published  were  attacked  and  destroyed  by  a  mob. 
After  this  he  removed  to  Amesljury,  a  town  adjoin- 
ing Haverhill,  and  there,  except  during  a  brief 
period  in  1844,  when  he  conducted  the  "Middlesex 
Standard "  at  Lowell,  he  has  since  resided.  For 
sixty  years — ever  .since  his  first  contribution  in  1836 
to  Garrison's  "Free  Press" — Whittier  has  never 
been  idle.  Of  both  pro.se  and  poetry  he  has  been  a 
constant  contributor  to  various  journals,  and,  in- 
deed, all  of  his  books,  with  the  single  exception  of 
"Leaves  from  Margaret  Smith's  Journal,"  have 
first  been  published  in  some  form  in  a  periodical. 
But  he  cannot  be  said  to  have  had  a  national  repu- 


tation until  1837.  In  that  year  was  begun  his  con- 
nection with  the  "National  Era,"  an  abolition 
journal,  which,  on  account  of  its  publication  at 
Washington,  was  widely  known  both  in  the  North 
and  in  the  South.  To  this  journal,  though  he  con- 
tinued to  reside  at  Amesbury,  he  contributed  regu- 
larly for  twelve  years,  and  he  wrote  frequently  for 
the  "Atlantic  Monthly  "  after  it  was  started  in  1857. 
In  these  two  publications,  both  before  and  during 
the  civil  war,  he  had  a  platform  from  which  his 
voice  could  be  heard  tliioiighout  the  nation,  and 
there  is  no  estimating  the  iutiuence  of  his  utterances 
at  this  time  ou  the  "Northern  mind,  or  their  effect 
on  the  course  of  events  that  decided  the  fate  of  this 
country.  The  pen  is  said  to  be  mightier  than  the 
sword,  and  it  is  certain  that  in  some  of  Whittier's 
lines  at  this  period  there  was  a  power  that  moved 
the  North  from  Maine  to  California.  The  collected 
edition  of  his  jjoems  which  appeared  in  1857,  and 
his  earlier  contributions  to  the  "Atlantic  Monthly," 
gave  him  his  first  wide  recognition  as  a  poet ;  but  it 
was  not  until  the  publication  of  "Snow  ]5ound"  in 
1866  that  he  came  to  be  universally  regarded  as  one 
of  the  great  writers  of  American  poetry.  Until 
then  his  genius  had  been  under  restraint,  cramped 
by  a  .severe  sense  of  duty  to  give  his  whole  strength 
to  an  earnest  advocacy  of  political  reform.  He  had 
no  leisure  to  delight  himself  in  beauty,  but,  those 
reforms  effected,  he  was  free  to  indidge  his  icsthetic 
inclinations.  Hence  it  is  by  "Snow  Bound"  and 
his  later  writings  that  he  must  be  measured  to  ascer- 
tain his  real  stature  as  a  poet;  and  though  he  has 
written  prose  that  is  in  all  respects  admirable,  it  is 
as  a  poet  that  in  the  coming  time  he  will  be  most 
honored  and  longest  remembered.  This  is  not  the 
place  to  enter  into  any  critical  analysis  of  his  poetr}% 
nor  is  one  needed,  since  his  rank  among  the  poets  of 
the  centur}'  is  fixed  beyond  alteration.  He  is  uni- 
versally recognized  as  the  prophet  poet — the  one 
among  us  who  best  interprets  the  divine  voice  that 
is  to  be  heard  in  nature  and  in  the  sold  of  man.  In 
him  is  revived  the  spirit  which  breathes  through  the 
Book  of  Isaiah  and  the  best  Hebrew  poetry;  ;md  in 
his  rugged  strength  and  simplicity  he  is  not  unlike 
those  great  bards  who  have  uplifted  the  world  with 
their  songs  for  nearly  thirty  centuries.  Whittier 
has  had  the  rare  felicity  to  see  his  songs  embodied 
in  the  nation's  law,  and  while  yet  alive  to  receive 
honor  as  the  prophet  who  warned  his  coimtry 
against  the  giant  vice  threatening  its  destruction. 
But  more  ishe  to  be  honored  for  his  selection  of 
those  profounder  themes  that  bear  on  human  exist- 
ence and  lead  the  mind  away  from  the  transient  and 
the  superficial,  to  the  transcendent  and  the  un- 
changeable. 'Therefore,  if  these  interior  and  unseen 
elements  of  life  form  an  enduring  basis  in  poetry, 
some  of  his  verse  is  likely  to  live  as  long  as  liis 
country's  language.  Agassiz  once  said  to  a  friend 
who  oifered  him'a  share  in  a  piofitable  speculation, 
"I  have  no  time  to  give  to  mere  money-getting." 
Doubtless  the  same  would  have  been  said  b}'  Whit- 
tier at  any  period  in  his  career.  He  has  never  been 
in  other  than  moderate  circumstances.  His  house 
at  Amesbury  is  a  plain,  old-fashioned  wooden  struc- 
ture, such  as  may  be  seen  anywhere  in  the  country 
towns  of  New  England.  It  is  painted  a  neutral 
tint,  and  stands  a  couple  of  rods  from  the  street,  the 
intervening  space  being  filled  with  shrubbery.  Be- 
yond it  strelches  a  small  garden,  rich  in  fruit-trees 
and  grape-vines,  and  showing  in  its  trim  order  the 
careful  hand  of  its  owner.  The  room  which  for 
very  many  years  was  the  poet's  library  looks  out 
upon  this  irai-den,  and  also  has  a  view  of  Powwow 
Hill,  which  is  familiar  to  the  readers  of  his  poetry. 
In  this  apartment  there  is  a  Franklin  stove,  and  one 
of  the  sides  of  the  room  is  occupied  by  a  desk  and 
book-shelves  tilled  with  such  books  as  may  be  found 
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in  most  libraries.  The  room  is  now  mostly  tenant- 
less,  for  since  the  death  of  his  sister  Elizabeth,  who 
for  many  years  was  the  mistress  of  the  poet's  bache- 
lor household,  he  has  passed  much  of  his  time  at 
Danvers,  but  it  has  been  the  gathering-place  of 
noted  men  and  beautiful  women,  some  of  whom, 
like  Alice  Gary  and  Lucy  Larcom  have  caroled 
songs  that  will  echo  along  the  ages.  Near  the 
house,  on  the  borders  of  a  tangled  grove,  is  a  little 
Quaker  cliurch,  resembling  much  an  old-fashioned 
country  school-house.  There,  when  he  was  a  con- 
stant tenant  of  his  home,  Whittier  twice  on  every 
Sunday  resorted  for  (|uiet  worship  with  a  few  de- 
scendants of  the  old  Quaker  families;  for  he  does 
not  disregard  religious  forms,  though  his  life  is  a 
constant  worship.  His  creed  has  one  cardinal  doc- 
trine— "  God  is  Love" — belief  in  which  has  permeated 
his  entire  being  and  has  had  a  constant  overflow  in 
love  for  his  fellows.  To  a  correspondent  he  once 
e.vpoiuidetl  his  religious  faith  as  follows:  "I  am 
not  a  Universalist,  for  I  believe  in  the  possibility  of 
tlie  perpetual  loss  of  the  soul  that  persistently  turns 
from  God  in  the  next  world  as  in  this.  But  I  do 
also  believe  that  the  Divine  love  and  compassion 
follow  us  in  all  worlds,  and  that  the  Heavenly 
Father  will  do  the  best  that  is  possible  for  every 
creature  He  has  made.  \Vhat  tliat  will  be  must  be 
left  to  his  infinite  love  and  goodness.  I  would  refer 
thee  to  a  poem  of  mine,  '  The  Answer ' — '  Spare 
me,  dread  angel  of  reproof,'  etc. — as  containing, 
in  a  few  words,  my  belief  in  this  matter. "  There  is 
no  estimating  tlie  boon  wliich  such  a  man  as  Whit- 
tier is  to  this  country  and  the  world.  His  genius  is 
a  beacon  set  above  the  confusing  currents  of  modern 
thought,  and  to  its  light  we  may  look  as  a  safe  stan- 
dard by  which  to  test  our  ideas  and  measuie  our 
progress  and  that  of  our  time.  An  eminent  Italian 
has  recently  said,  "Happy  America,  whose  great 
poets  are  also  great  saints."  Whittier  is  a  saint, 
though  one  of  a  genial,  human  t3'pe,  with  hopes 
and  aspirations  like  other  men;  but  he  stands  habit- 
ually on  a  height  which  ordinary  men  only  on  rare 
occasions  attain,  and  hence  he  is  fitted  to  guide  and 
uplift  his  fellowmen. 

BARNES,  Catharine  Weed,  artist,  was  born  in 
Albany,  X.  Y.,.lan.  1(1,  IS.jl.  She  is  the  eldest  of  five 
children  of  Hon.  William  Barnes  and  Emily  P.  Barnes, 
the  youngest  child  of  the  late 
Thurlow  AVeed.  xVfter  grad- 
uation from  the  Albany  Female 
Academy  and  the  Friends' 
School  of  Providence,  R.  I., 
she  spent  two  years  at  Vassar 
College,  but  from  ill  health 
could  not  complete  the  course, 
and  went  abroad  with  her  par- 
ents, accompanying  them  to 
Russia,  where  Mr.  Barnes  was 
an  official  delegate  to  the  In- 
ternational Statistical  congress 
at  St.  Petersburg.  Several 
3'ears  later  she  again  went  to 
Europe,  and  has  traveled  much 
over  her  own  county  also.  Fond 
of  literary  and  artistic  work, 
she  was  attracted  by  the  in- 
creasing interest  in  photogra- 
phy, taking  it  up  in  1886,  and 
has  built  a  fine  portrait  studio  for  herself  at  Albany, 
where  is  her  laboratory  and  printing  room.  She  is 
a  member  of  the  New  York  Society  of  Amateur 
Photographers,  of  the  Brooklyn  Academy  of  Pho- 
tography, of  the  Chicago  Camera  Club,  and  is  one 
of  the  editors  of  the  "American  Amateur  Photog- 
rapher," besides  writing  for  other  magazines  on 
camera  work.     Since  February,  1889,  she  has  kept 
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house  for  her  father,  owing  to  the  death  of  Mrs. 
Barnes.  She  is  a  member  of  Sorosis,  and  occasion- 
ally speaks  at  its  meetings.  Her  grandmother, 
Catharine  Weed,  was  the  child  of  Moses  Ostrander 
(whose  ancestors  came  from  Utrecht,  Holland),  and 
Clarissa  Montfort,  of  Huguenot  descent.  Mr.  Weed's 
family  were  English,  as  was  that  of  Mr.  Barnes. 

HEARN,  Lafcadio,  author,  was  born  on  the 
Island  of  Santa  Maura,  Ionian  islands,  Greece,  about 
18.50.  His  uKjtlier  was  a  Greek,  and  his  father  a" 
surgeon  iu  the  army  of  Great  Britain,  whose  regi- 
ment was  stationed  in  Greece  during  the  period  of 
the  English  protectorate.  Lafcadio  received  a 
liberal  education  iu  England,  Ire- 
land and  France,  and  after  the 
death  of  his  father  in  India 
came  to  America.  Being  in  re- 
duced circumstances,  he  learned 
the  printer's  trade  in  Cincinnati, 
and  after  holding  various  subor- 
dinate positions  in  a  printing  office, 
he  was  employed  as  reporter  and 
traveling  correspondent  on  sev- 
eral newspapers  in  that  city. 
During  one  of  his  vacations  he 
went  South.  The  .southern  blood 
in  his  veins  responded  to  the 
warmth,  beauty  and  poetry  of 
the  country,  and  he  resolved  to 
remain  where  things  were  so  con- 
genial to  his  tastes.  He  found  more 
agreeable  journalistic  work  in  New 
Orleans  than  he  had  followed  in  Cincinnati,  and 
greater  leis\ire  for  the  gratification  of  his  literary- 
tastes.  Oriental  literature  jiossessed  for  him  a  pe- 
culiar fascination,  and  he  made  exhaustive  researches 
in  ancient  Egyptian,  Indian  and  Buddhistic  writings, 
investigating  among  the  material  of  Edwin  Arnold's 
"  Light  of  Asia."  His  "  Stray  Leaves  from  Strange 
Literature  "  is  an  interpretation  of  certain  Eastern 
stories  and  legends.  This  l)ook, though  not  in  metrical 
form,  is  a  prose  poem.  His  "Chinese  Ghosts  "  is  an- 
other successful  effort  in  poetical  prose,  his  handling 
of  the  legendai  y  lore  of  the  Celestial  Empire  being  ex- 
tremely graceful.  He  has  also  translated  and  publish- 
ed "One  of  Cleopatra's  Nights,"  from  the  French  of 
Theopbile  Gautier. 

TODD,  Charles  Scott,  soldier  and  diplomatist, 
was  born  near  Danville.  Ky.,  Jan.  22,  1791,  the  son 
of  Judge  Thomas  Todd  (q.  v.).  He  was  graduated 
from  William  and  JIary  College,  Va.,'in  1809, 
studied  law  with  his  father  and  at  Litchfield,  Conn., 
and  began  practice  at  Lexington,  Ky.,  in  1811.  He 
entered  the  army  in  1812,  was  sent  by  Gen.  Harrison 
as  division  judge-advocate  to  Gen.  Winchester,  was 
on  staff  duty  under  Gens.  Harrison  and  JIcArthur, 
won  high  praise  from  both,  rose  to  be  colonel  and 
inspector-general,  but  resigned  in  June,  1815,  to 
practice  law  at  Frankfort,  Ivy.  In  1817  he  was  sec- 
retary of  state  and  a  member  of  the  legislature.  He 
was  sent  to  Colombia  in  1820  on  a  confidential  mis- 
sion, and  again  in  1822  with  the  recognition  of  its 
independence.  Returning,  he  declined  office,  retired 
to  a  farm,  was  vice-president  of  the  Kentucky  Agri- 
cultural Society  for  some  years,  and  in  1837  a  dele- 
gate to  the  Presbyterian  General  Assembly.  He  was 
a  friend  of  Clay  and  Harrison;  to  support  "the  latter's 
candidacy  in  1840  he  wrote,  with  B.  Drake,  a  cam- 
paign life  of  that  officer,  and  edited  for  a  time  the 
Cincinnati ' '  Republican. "  President  Harrison  meant 
to  reward  him  with  the  mission  to  Vienna,  but  Tyler 
sent  him  in  1841  to  St.  Petersburg,  where  he  re- 
mained until  184.5,  and  was  the  first  foreigner  ever 
admitted  to  membership  in  the  Imperial  Agricultural 
Society.  His  later  life  was  passed  in  retirement.  He 
died  at  Baton  Rouge,  La.,  May  14,  1871. 
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SIMONDS,  William  Edgar,  author  and  coin- 
missiouer  of  patents,  was  bora  at  CoUinsville  in  the 
town  of  Canton,  Hartford  Co.,  Conn.,  Nov.  24, 
1843.  He  received  his  education  in  the  high  school 
at  CoUinsville,  and  was  graduated  from  the  State 
Normal  School  in  New  Britain  in  1860  and 
taught  until  1863.  He  enlisted  in  the  35th  Connect- 
icut volunteers  as  a  private  and  rose  to  be  a  ser- 
geant-major. At  the  battle  of 
Irish  Benil,  La  ,  Apr.  14,  1803,  he 
was  made  lieutenant  for  gallantry 
on  the  field,  and  was  discharged 
Aug.  36,  1863,  at  the  end  of  his 
term  of  service.  He  was  gradu- 
ated from  the  Yale  Law  School 
in  1865,  and  afterward  practiced 
hnv  in  Hartford,  Conn.  Mr.  Si- 
monds  was  state  representative 
in  1883,  and  chairman  of  the 
committee  on  railroads.  Since 
1884  he  has  filled  the  lectureship 
on  patent  law  in  the  Yale  Law 
School.  He  was  a  member  of 
the  state  legislature  and  speaker 
of  the  hou.se  in  1885;  has  been 
trustee  of  the  Storrs  Agricultu- 
ral School  since  1886,  and  was 
elected  representative  in  1888  to 
the  fifty-first  congress.  Yale  University  gave  him 
the  honorary  degree  of  A.M.  He  is  the  author  of 
the  following  books  on  patent  law:  "  Design  Pat- 
ents," "  Digest  of  Patent  Otfice,  Deci.sions,"  "  Sum- 
mary of  Patent  Law,"  and  "  Digest  of  Patent  Cases  " 
This  able  gentleman  has  steadily  added  fresh  honors 
to  his  name  by  laborious  study  and  scientific  research. 
His  crowning  distinction  is  the  fact  that  he  was  the 
author  of  the  long-agitated  copyriglit  measure  which 
passed  the  house,  and  which  the  authors  of  the 
country  have  so  long  striven  to  engraft  upon  our 
national  statute  book.  For  his  service  in  this  mat- 
ter he  was  made  a  Chevalier  of  tlie  Legion  of  Honor. 
In  July,  isyl.  President  Harrison  appointed  him 
corami.s.siouer  of  patents,  his  elevation  to  this  posi- 
tion being  a  recognition  of  his  fitness. 

ROBERTSON,  George,  jurist  and  educator,  was 
born  in  .Mercer  I'oimty,  Ky..  Nov.  18,  1790,  the  son 
of  Alexander  Robertson,  who  settled  in  that  region 
in  1TT9,  became  sheriff,  and  died  in  1803.  He  studied 
at  Transylvania  University,  began  legal  practice  at 
Lancaster,  Garrard  Co.,  Ky.,  in  1809,  rose  rapidly, 
and  was  in  congress  1817-31.  Here  he  drafted  the 
bill  to  give  Arkansas  a  territorial  government,  and 
was  chairman  of  the  land  committee  which  devised 
the  plan  of  selling  the  public  lands  to  bona-fide  set- 
tlers in  small  parcels  at  .$1.35  per  acre.  AVi.shing  to 
devote  himself  to  this  practice,  he  declined  a  third 
terra  in  congress,  and,  soon  after,  the  attorney-gener- 
alship of  Kentucky,  the  governorship  of  Arkansa.s, 
and  the  mission  to  Colombia  (1834)  and  to  Peru  (1838); 
but  he  could  not  escape  the  public  service-  Elected 
to  the  legislature  in  1833  against  his  will,  he  served 
there  for  five  years,  was  speaker  in  1833  and  1835-37, 
and  led  the  fight  of  the  "  old  court,  "or  honest-money 
party,  against  the  inflation  or  "relief  act  "which 
sought  to  make  the  notes  of  state  banks  legal  tender. 
His  protest  of  1834  against  this  proceeding  was  a 
main  cause  of  its  defeat.  He  was  acting  secretary  of 
state  and  judge  of  the  court  of  appeals  in  1838,  chief 
justice  of  his  state  1839-43.  and  professor  of  law  in 
Transylvania  University  1834-57.  He  received  the 
degree  of  LL.  D.  from  Center  College,  Danville,  Ky., 
and  from  Augusta  C'ollege  (now  extinct).  Bracken 
county,  Ky.  He  wrote  a  memoir  of  Hon.  John  Boyle 
(1838),  and  included  many  of  his  speeches,  etc.,  in  a 
"  Scrap-Book  on  Law  and  Politics,  Men  and  Times  " 
(1856).     He  died  at  Lexington,  Ky.,  May  17,  18T4. 


OLCOTT,  Simeon,  senator,  was  born  in  Con- 
necticut Oct.  1,  1735.  He  entered  Yale  College, 
whence  he  was  graduated  in  1761,  and  then  began  to 
study  law,  and  being  admitted  to  the  bar,  practiced 
at  Charlestown,  N.  H.  He  was  appointed  chief 
justice  of  the  state  court  of  common  pleas,  Dec.  35, 
1784;  a  judge  of  the  superior  court,  Jan.  35,  1790; 
chief  justice,  March  38,  1795,  and  in  1801  was  chosen 
to  the  U.  S.  senate  in  place  of  Sir  Livermore,  who 
had  resigned,  and  served  until  Slarch  3,  1805  He 
died  in  Chariestown,  N.  H.,  Feb.  33,  1815 

VAN  COTT,  Cornelius,  postmaster  New  York 
city,  was  born  in  New  York  city  Feb.  13,  1838. 
He  comes  of  old  Knickerbocker  stock  that  settled 
upon  Manhattan  Island  before  the  revolutionary  war. 
His  great-grandfather  and  liis  sons  were  soldiers  in 
the  war.  Cornelius  was  educated  in  the  common 
schools,  and  his  father  dying  while  Cornelius  was 
yet  very  young,  he  was  early  thrown  upon  his 
own  resources.  He  began  his  career  by  running  a 
hand  printing  press  for  the  Ameiican  Tiact  Society, 
and  at  the  age  of  fifteen  was 
apprenticed  to  a  carriage-trim- 
mer and  .soon  made  himself 
master  of  this  trade,  which  he 
was  quietly  pursuing  when  he 
was  suddenly  brought  into 
prominence  by  being  elected 
a  director  in  the  ^tna  Fire 
Insurance  Company.  He  show- 
ed great  business  ability  and 
eminent  fitness  for  the  posi- 
tion, and  in  a  short  time  was 
made  vice-president  of  the 
company.  His  first  political 
oflice  was  inspector  in  the  cus- 
tom house.  His  name  became 
a  familiar  one  in  political  cir- 
cles, and  he  took  an  active  part 
■  in  the  campaign  that  resulted 
in  the  overthrow  of  the  Tweed 
ring'.  Jlr.  Van  Cott  was  made 
fire  commi.ssioner  by  Mayor  Havemeyer  and  after- 
ward elected  president  of  the  board.  He  served  the 
city  in  that  capacity  from  1873  until  1.885,  with 
the  exception  of  four  years.  It  was  during  his  ad- 
ministration that  the  fire  department  of  New  York 
city  was  reconstructed  and  organized  on  a  plan  that 
has  made  it  the  wonder  and  pattern  of  the  cities  of 
the  world.  He  made  vigorous  protest  against  the 
use  of  overhead  wires  in  connection  with  the  electric 
arc-light  svstem,  as  dangerous  to  firemen,  and  his 
fears  in  this  resjiect  have  unfortunately  been  verified. 
He  spared  no  effort  to  compel  compliance  with  the 
laws  requiring  suitable  fire-escapes  to  be  attached  to 
all  hotels,  tenement  houses,  and  like  structures. 
Mr.  Van  Cott  served  in  the  state  senate  of  New  York 
in  18.88-89,  and  was  a  member  of  the  committees  on 
commerce  and  navigation,  cities,  poQr  laws  and 
grievances,  and  chairman  of  the  committee  on  pub- 
lic health.  He  was  appointed  postmaster  of  New 
York  city  on  May  1,  1889.  He  at  once  began  active 
measures  for  improvements  and  facility  in  distrib- 
uting the  mails  in  the  New  York  post-office.  The 
clerical  force  was  largely  increased,  new  sub  stations 
were  established,  and  a  Sunday  special  delivery 
was  put  in  operation.  He  approved  of  this,  of 
course,  but  had  nothing  to  do  with  its  adoption,  the 
department  at  Washington  having  determined  upon 
the  chanee.  The  business  of  the  office  rapidly  in- 
creased until  its  profits  exceeded  $4,000,000  per 
aiuuun.  ]Mr.  Van  Cott  is  most  considerate  of  the 
employees,  and  manages  the  affairs  of  the  post-ofHee 
with  the  system  that  a  general  marshals  his  army. 
He  is  a  self  made  man,  and  his  wonderful  success 
has  lieen  achieved  through  his  pluck,  energy,  and 
indomitable  will. 
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WASHINGTON',  Bushrod,  jurist,  was  born  in 
Westiuorehuul  (■(luuty,  V;i.,  June  f),  1763,  son  of 
John  Aujfustino,  younger  brolber  of  George  AVasb- 
ington.  Graduating  from  William  and  Mary  college 
in  1778,  be  read  law  in  Philadelpbia  in  James  Wil- 
son's office.  In  1780-81  be  served  in  Col.  J.  P. 
Mercer's  troop,  wbich  was  disbanded  after  tbe  siege 
of  Yorktown.  He  practiced  at  borne,  at  Alexandria, 
and  at  Kicbmond,  was  a  member  of  tbe  liouse  of 
delegates  in  1787,  and  of  tbe  convention  wliicb  rati- 
fied tbe  Federal  constitution,  and  from  Dec.  20,  1798, 
was  a  judge  of  the  U.  S.  .supreme  court,  receiving 
his  appointment  from  President  Adams.  He  was  of 
"small  and  emaciated  frame,  and  countenance  like 
marble,"  but  eminent  for  learning  and  ability.  He 
publislied  reports  of  tbe  Virsriuia  court  of  appeals, 
179()-9(),  in  two  volumes  (1798-90),  and  of  tbe  U.  S. 
court  for  tbe  third  circuit,  1803-37,  in  four  volumes 
(1826-39),  partly  edited  by  K.  Peters;  these,  in  tbe 
opinion  of  bis  biographer,  did  him  but  imperfect 
justice.  At  the  organization  of  tbe  colonization  so- 
ciety in  June,  1817,  he  became  its  president.  As 
tbe  general's  favorite  nephew,  he  inlierited  Mount 
Vernon,  which  afterward  passed  to  R.  E.  Lee  through 
the  Curtis  family.  He  died  in  Philadelphia  Nov. 
26,  1829.  His  life,  by  H.  Binney,  was  privately 
printed  in  18.")8. 

SWAYNE,  Noah  Haynes,  ju.stice  of  the  su- 
preme court  of  tlie  United  States,  was  born  in  Cul- 
peper  county,  Va.,  Dec.  7,  1804,  the  son  of  Josliua 
Swayne,  of  Quaker  descent.  The  first  member  of  tbe 
family  in  America  was  Francis  Swayne,  who  came 
over  with  William  Peim,  and  settled"  near  Philadel- 
phia, his  farm  having  since  re- 
mained in  tbe  possession  of  some 
of  his  descendants.  Noah  received 
liis  early  education  at  Waterford, 
Va.,  studied  law  at  Warrenton, 
and  at  tbe  age  of  nineteen  ^^'as  ad- 
mitted to  tbe  bar.  Disapproving 
of  .slavery  lie  removed  to  Ohio  in 
181.5,  and  opened  a  law  office  in 
Coshocton.  He  soon  acquired  a 
good  practice,  was  appointed  pros- 
ecuting attorney  for  the  county, 
and  elected  to  tbe  legislature  as 
a  Jeffersonian  democrat.  Gen. 
Jackson  appointed  him  U.  S.  dis- 
trict attorney  for  Oliio  in  1831, 
when  he  removed  to  Columbus, 
and  served  in  that  capacity  for  ten 
years.  He  was  one  of  three  fund 
commissioners  appointed  to  re- 
store the  credit  of  the  state,  was  a  member  of  the  com- 
mission appointed  by  the  governor  to  go  to  Wash- 
ington and  effect  a  settlement  of  tbe  botmdaryline 
between  Ohio  and  Michigan,  and  one  of  a  commit- 
tee to  investigate  the  condition  of  the  l)lind.  He 
was  counsel  in  several  fugitive-slave  cases,  liberated 
tbe  slaves  that  came  into  bis  possession  by  his  mar- 
riage in  1833  with  jVIiss  Wager,  of  Virginia,  and 
was  one  of  tbe  first  to  join  the  republican  party. 
In  tbe  Fremont  campaign  he  made  speeches  against 
tlie  extension  of  slavery^  In  1863  he  was  appointed 
by  President  Lincoln  justice  of  the  supreme  court 
to  fill  the  vacancy  made  by  the  death  of  Justice 
McLean,  in  accordance  with  "the  latter's  wish,  and  at 
tbe  unanimous  recommendation  of  the  Ohio  delega- 
tion in  congress.  In  1881  he  resigned  on  account  of 
his  age.  Dartmouth  and  Marietta  in  1863,  and 
Yale  in  186.'),  conferred  on  him  the  degree  of  LL.D. 
Judge  Swayne  obtained  a  high  reputation  as  a  jury 
lawyer,  and  in  skillful  analysis  of  testimony.  He 
died  in  New  York  city  Juue"8,  1884. 

SWAYNE,  Wager,  soldier,  was  born  in  Colum- 
bus, O.,  Nov.  10,  1834,  son  of  Noah  H.  Swayne,  as- 
sociate justice  of  the  U.  8.  supreme  court.     The 
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founder  of  the  Swayne  family  in  America  was  Fran- 
cis Swayne,  an  English  physician,  who  sailed  from 
East  Hampstead,  in  Berkshire,  Eng.,  in  1710,  set- 
tling in  East  Marlborougli,  Chester  county.  Pa. 
Gen.  Swayne's  mother  was  Sarah  Ann  AYager,  a 
Virginia  lady,  who  celebrated  her  marriage  to  Judge 
Swayne  by  freeing  her  slaves,  and  throughout  her 
after  life  in  Ohio,  was  a  consistent  friend  of  the 
blacks,  imparting  lier  principles 
to  her  son.  Wager  Swayne  was 
educated  at  Yale  college,  grad- 
uatinginl856.  Among  his  class- 
mates was  an  unusual  number 
of  students  who  afterward  be- 
came distinguished,  including 
Chauncey  lil.  Depew,  Judges 
Brown  and  Brower  of  tbe  U.  S. 
supreme  court.  Judge  McGruder 
of  the  Illinois  supreme  court,  J. 
IT.  Halleck,  publisher  of  "Chris- 
tian at  AVork,"  and  others.  After 
bis  course  at  Yale  college  young 
Swayne  entered  the  Cincinnati 
law  school,  from  which  he  was 
graduated  in  18.59.  He  formed 
a  law  partnership  with  his  fa- 
ther, and  practiced  two  years, 
until  the  war  of  the  rebellion 
broke  out.  Notwithstanding  that  both  liis  father 
and  mother  were  Virginians  by  birth,  their  sympa- 
thies and  bis  were  with  the  cause  of  Lincoln.  He 
offered  bis  services  to  the  government,  and  ill  July, 
1861,  was  appointed  major  of  the  43d  Ohio  volun- 
teers. He  was  first  stationed  at  camp  CUiase,  near 
Columbus,  then  took  part,  in  the  Missomi  campaign, 
under  Pope,  in  1861-63.  He  assisted  in  the  capture 
of  New  Madrid  and  Island  Number  Ten,  and  was 
engaged  in  tbe  battles  of  Corinth  and  luka.  During 
the  Corinth  engagement  tbe  colonel  of  the  43d  Ohio 
was  killed,  tbe  command  devolving  upon  Maj. 
Swayne,  who  was  .subsctjuently  commissioned  as 
colonel.  He  continued  with  his  regiment  until  the 
fall  of  1863,  in  Tennessee,  Missis.sippi,  and  Alabama, 
and  accompanied  Sherman  on  his  march  to  the  sea. 
During  this  campaign  Col.  Swayne  lost  bis  right  leg 
by  the  explosion  of  a  shell,  in  an  affair  at  the  cross- 
ing of  the  Balkahatcbie  river.  South  Carolina,  and 
"  for  gallant  and  distinguished  services  "  in  that  ac- 
tion was  commissioned  brevet  brigadier-general,  and 
later  promoted  to  the  rank  of  brigadier-general. 
Gen.  Swayne  was  invalided  until  June,  1865,  when 
at  the  request  of  Gen.  O.  O.  Howard,  chief  of  the 
Freedmen's  bureau,  be  was  detailed  by  tbe  war  de- 
partment to  duty  in  Alabama,  as  assistant  commis- 
sioner of  the  bureau  in  that  state.  During  tlie  next 
three  years  the  history  of  the  Freedmen's  bureau  in 
Alabama  and  the  history  of  Gen.  Swayne's  life  are 
almost  coincident.  In  188"0  be  was,  at  his  own  request, 
placed  on  the  retired  list  of  the  army,  and  resumed 
the  practice  of  law,  locating  himself  at  Toledo,  O. 
Here  Gen.  Swayne  soon  bad  among  his  clients  such 
concerns  as  theAmerican  Union  telegraph  company, 
and  the  AVabash  railroad  company,  and  in  1879  the 
growth  of  his  railroad  and  telegraph  business  made 
it  necessary  for  him  to  remove  to  New  York  city, 
where  his  clients  were.  In  May,  1881,  he  entered 
into  partnershi])  with  Judge  John  P.  Dillon,  and  the 
firm  soon  became  general  counsel  for  the  Western 
Union  telegraph  company,  the  Missouri  Pacific  rail- 
way company,  and  other  great  commercial  and  rail- 
way interests.  Gen.  Swayne  is  a  member  of_  the 
executive  committee  of  the  American  tract  society, 
and  also  of  the  board  of  domestic  and  foreign  mis- 
sions of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  church.  He  was  the' 
second  president  of  the  Ohio  society  of  New  York.nnd 
is  commander  of  tbe  New  York  commandery  of  the 
loyal  legion. 
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